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has  seemed  more  desirable. 


Abbott,     Edith,     Schools     of     social 

work    (letter),   222. 
Abortion,   105. 
Abyssinia,   slave   raids,   28. 
Ackerman,    F.    L. 

Designer,   The,   393. 

Limitation    of    output    (Architect's 
diary   III),   14. 

Workmanship    and    unions    (Archi- 
tect's  diary    IV),   272. 
Avarus,    Thomas,    399. 
Adamson,    Sidney,     476. 
Adler,  Philip,  The  Daugherty  injunc- 
tion, 702. 
Adult    education    movement,    28. 
Advertising. 

Psychoanalysis,    526. 

Survey   of  appeals   received,   709. 
Age  and  youth,  677. 
Agricultural   Almanac,  612. 
Akron,    zoning,    116,    636. 
Alaska,    666. 
Albania,    61. 
Allinson,   B.   D.,   611. 
Allmenroeder,   K.,    117. 
Almanac. 

Agricultural,   612. 

Amalgamated    Clothing    Workers, 
620. 
Almy,  Frederic. 

On  annual  reports  (letter),  415. 

Red    Cross    at    the    crossroads    (let- 
ter),   281. 

Verses,    737. 
Altmann-Gottheimer^    Elisabeth,    The 

new  poor  in   Germany,  48. 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers,   141, 
201,   645. 

Almanac,  620. 

Chicago   convention,   268. 
America,    Christianizing,    666. 
America    and    the    Balance    Sheet    of 

Europe  (Bass  and  Moulton),  90. 
Amer.    Ass'n.    for    org.    Family    So- 
cial   Work,    520. 
Amer.     Ass'n.     of     Hospital      Social 

Workers,    523. 
Amer.   Ass'n.    of   Social    Service   Ex- 
changes,  520. 
Amer.   Ass'n.  of  Social  Workers,  an- 
nual meeting,   report,  518. 
Amer.     Birth     Control     League,     126. 
Amer.  Educational  Ass'n.,  18. 
Amer.    Engineering    Council,   findings 
of    committee    on    elimination    of 
waste  in  industry,  213. 
Amer.    Federation   of  Labor,   conven- 
tion,   retro-progress,    500. 
Amer.    Friends'    Service    Committee, 

383. 
Amer.    Fund  for  Public  Service,  498. 
American    ideals,    makers,    580-581. 
American  Philosophy  of  Government, 

The  (Snow),  86. 
Amer.  Rolling  Mill   Co.,  408,  410. 
Americanism   in    Iowa,   712. 
Americanization,    116. 

Carnegie   Cooperation   Study,    157. 

Johnson   bill   for   fees   from    aliens, 
382. 
Amey,  Ellen. 

Music  hath  power,  109. 
Araoskeag    Mills,    6,    555. 

Correction,    61. 

Letter,    59. 
Analysis     of     the     Electric     Railway 

Problem    (Wilcox),     123. 
Anderson,    W.    H.,    9. 
Annual    reports,   415. 
Anthony,    S.    B.,    580. 
Anti-Americanization    bill,    382. 
Anti-Saloon    League,   9. 
Appalachia   (letters),   253. 
Appeals. 

Mail  and  other  methods,  384. 

Survey  of  appeals  received  by  mail, 
709. 
Appel,   M.   H.,  623. 
Appleton,    Wis.,    continuation    school 

(ills.),  319-320. 
Arbeitersckaft,   Die.   der   Cherricschen 

Grossindustrie  (Duisberg),  249. 
Arbitration. 

Industrial,   618. 

Industrial  justice  and.  44. 

New   tribunal,    266. 
Arbor   Day,    126. 
Architect's  diary,  14,  272,  393. 
Architecture,  61. 


Arkansas. 

Coronado   decision,    381,   385. 

Social    work,    537.  , 

Armstrong,     D.     B.,       Health — Natl. 

Conf.  division   report,   515. 
Armstrong,   S.   C,   581. 
Art. 

Education,  61. 

People's   Art   Assembly,    466. 
Art  and  Religion  (Vogt),  250. 
Asheville,   N.   C,    50. 
Associated  Out-Patient  clinics,  402. 
Athletics,    279. 
Atlanta. 

Zoning,    114. 

Zoning,  social  aspect  (letter),   418. 
Atwood,   W.   W.,    18. 
Australia,    257. 
Austria. 

Health    poster,    402. 

Hand     settlements    about    Vienna, 
611. 

Subscription    to    the    Survey,    126. 
Automobile   accidents,.    636. 
Ayres,    L.    P.,    on    savings,    235. 
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Babcock,   R.  W.,  295. 

Bring   on    the   freshmen,   613. 
We  are  the  English  soldiers,  305. 
Babcock   Galleries,    543,   544,   554. 
Babies,     southern     sanitarium    adver- 
tisement, 623. 
Babsoru  R.  W.,  699. 
Bach   Choir  of  Bethlehem,    Pa.,    346. 
Back    to    Methuselah,    213. 
Badge,  name  instead  of  number,  700. 
Baer,  Gertrude,  224. 
Bagger,   E.   S.,   131,   Himler  of   Him- 

lerville,    146. 
Baker,     F.     S.,     Life     insurance     for 

women,    615. 
Baker,  K.  W.,  Pronouns  (verse),  155. 
Baker,  S.  Josephine,  108,  291. 
Baldy,    J.    M.,    28. 
Baltic   shipyards,   469. 
Baltimore,     Pan-American     Conf.     of 

Women,    253. 
Banio-players,    651. 
Bank   as    a   social   agency,   715. 
Barbour,   Violet,   Girls   club — conven- 
tion,  532. 
Barmore,  Jennie,  737. 
Barnes,  C.  E.,  Episcopal  social  work, 

519. 
Barnes,    Paul,   421. 
Barrie,   J.    M.,    677. 
Barrows,  F.  M.,  See  Rickman,  L.  L., 

and  F.  M.  Barrows. 
Bartlett,  F.  C,  295.     Seven  paintings 

of  China  (ills.),  331  334. 
Bastille,   key   of   (letter).    535. 
Baylor,   E.    M.    H.,    Illegitimacy   conf. 

at  Providence,   524. 
Beal,    A.    N.,    224. 
Bedford     Reformatory,     music     hath 

power,  109. 
Beggars,    ex-soldiers,    104. 
Beisser,   P.   T.,  246. 
Bell,   tragedy   of   a,    119. 
Bell,   G.    L.,   A    balance   wheel,    41. 
Bellevue    Hospital    conf.,    718. 
Bellows,   George,  467. 
Belmont,   E.    R.,   on   H.   P.   Davison, 

237. 
Benjamin,   P.    L.,   427. 

Carolina    Playmakers,    436. 

City  of  Seven  Hills  (report  of  the 

Providence        Social        Workers 

Conf.),    507. 
North    Carolina    plan,    705. 
One  span   of   50  years,   236. 
Pirates'   Den,   277. 
Progress   in    North   Carolina,    92. 
Red  Cross  at  the  cross  roads,  208. 
Section  hands  or  engineers?  394. 
Bentley,  Henry,  59. 
Berg,   H.    O.,   420. 
Berlin,   begging  soldiers,    104. 
Bethlehem,   Pa.,   346. 
Better   times,    237. 
Biclcville,    E.    P.,    portrait    and    note, 

476. 
Billings,  E.  C,  The  follow-up,  709. 
Birch,  J.  J.,  Traveling  carnivals,  609. 
Birth  Control  League,   126 
Birthright   (Stribling),   628. 
Bismarck,    Ott*   von,    184. 
Blackfeet      and       Pueblos— portraits, 

163-168. 
Blacksmith   (ill.),  679, 


Blackwell,  A.   S.,   plea   for  release   of 

Magon    (letter),    124. 
Blake,   Mabelle  B.,  291. 
Blake,   William,   eight   plates   for  the 

Book  of  Job,  (ills.),  338-339. 
Bland   bill,   233. 
Blankenhorn,    Heber,        After    West 

Virginia — Somerset,    238. 
Blazing   the   trail,   666. 
Blease,    C.    L.,    175. 
Bloch.     Louis,     181. 
Bok,  Edward,  gold  medal,  29. 
Bombay    Labor   Office,   61. 
Bondv,    R.    E. ,   Amer.    Red   Cross   at 
Nat'l.  Conf.  of  Social  Work,  523. 
Book    of    American     Negro     Poetry, 

The  (Johnson),  89. 
Books. 

Child    welfare,    83. 

Color  line  and,   75. 

Education,    83. 

Fair  and  sale,   72. 

For    children,    on    recreation,    etc., 
279. 

Latest,   24,   56,    123,   220,   250,  280, 
412,   531,   629,   732. 

Penology,    82. 

Politics,    86. 

Race    assimilation,    88. 

Social    agencies,    list    for,    104. 

Sociology,    86. 
Boston. 

Monday     Evening    Club    on     social 
workers,  38. 

Zoning,    726. 
Bourdelle,    Antoine,    679. 
Bowerman,   G.    F.,   93. 

Librarians   (letter),  252. 
Bradley,    O.    F.,   28. 
Bradley,  R.   M.,  Naturalization  fetish 

(letter),   419. 
Brangwyn,     Frank,     The     mowers 

(woodcuts),    428. 
Brenner,   Victor,   507. 
Bridgeman,   C.   T.,   Literature  on   im- 
migration,  79. 
Brief   cases,    5. 
British,    minimum    wage    legislation, 

720. 
Bromberg,     Louis,     466,    467. 
Brooks,  W.  E.,  346. 
Brown, "  Louise    F.,    Moliere :    social 

reformer,    76. 
Bruiter,    183. 
Bruno,    F.   J. 

Family,  The,— Nat'l.  Conf.  division 
report,    517. 

Red    Cross   at   the   crossroads    (let- 
ter),   284. 
Brussels,       International       University 

(letters),   58. 
Bryn    Mawr    summer    school    for 

women    workers,    614. 
Bryson,    Lyman,    257. 

Red   Cross  League,  255. 
Budgets. 

Mothers',   247. 

National,    604. 

Nebraska,    257. 
Buell,    J.    B. 

On  "bettering"  oneself  (letter),  59. 

Varieties   of   case    work,   246. 
Buffalo. 

Calvary    Church,    726. 

Charity    Org.    Society,    737. 

Council  of  Social   Agencies,   617. 

Hospitals  vindicated,  597. 

School     superintendency,     420. 

Social   welfare   conf.    succeeded    by 
a   council,   224. 
Building    industry. 

Chicago    war,    267. 

Costs,    116. 
Bureau    of    Child    Hygiene,     108. 
Burns,    A.    T.,   233,    234. 
Burnside,  Clara,  Policewomen's  conf., 

524. 
Business. 

Not  always  business,   714. 

Without    mvsterv,    408. 
Butler,  Josephine,  126. 
Butler,    N.    M.,    69. 
Butte,    Mont.,    291. 
Butterfield,   K.    L,   295. 

The    units    of    Chinese    civilization, 
330. 


Cable    bill 
California. 
Alien    Land 


498. 


Law,    257. 


Minimum    wages,     420. 
Prohibition,    700. 
California   Indians.      See   Indians. 
Calkins,   M.   C,  427. 

Prodigal  Schooling  of  Pincus,  473. 
Calvert,    H.    S.,    8. 
Cambridge    Rubber  case,    170. 
Campbell,   Dorcas,   Social   service  ex- 
change,   520. 
Camps,   575. 

Detroit,    children,   621,    622. 
Municipal,  California,  279. 
National   parks    (ills.),    548,    552. 
Public,    in    national    parks,    583. 
Canada,    unemployment,    244. 
Canfield,     Dorothy,     131. 

Inheritance,    173. 
Canning    industry.  , 

Columbia    Conserve    Co.,   643,    654, 

655. 
Disease,   study   of,   93. 
Cannon,  C.  J.,  criticism  of  her  views 

on   social   work,   429. 
Cannon,    T.     M.,       Hospital      Social 

Workers,    annual    meeting,    523. 
Capitalism,    Change    from    feudalism, 

in    the    Pawtuxet    Valley,    441. 
Carlton,    F.    T.,    Principles    of    wage 

determination    (letter),    732. 
Carnegie  Americanization  Study,  157. 

Answers   to   questionnaire,    158. 
Carolina  Folk  Plays,  437. 
Carolina    Playmakers,    436. 
Carris,    L.    H^    29. 
Carstens,  C.  C,  636. 

Child  Welfare  League,  joint   meet- 
ings at  Providence,  524. 
Carte,   Anto,  78. 
Case    Work. 

Constantinople,  622. 
Varieties,   246. 
Vindication,    715. 
Cash  and  carry   systems,   73. 
Cass,   E.    R.,    Parole   laws   and   meth- 
ods, 273. 
Catholic    charities,    636,    716. 
Catholic    Welfare    Council,    498. 
Cesare,  American  Laocoon  (cartoon), 

157. 
Chamberlain,  J.   P.,  New  weapons  in 

the  war  against  narcotics,  400. 
Chapin,    F.    S.,    636. 

Conference   crowd-mindedness    (let- 
ter), 415. 
Chaplin,     Charlie,    quoted,    84. 
Chaplin,     Ralph,        Prison    nocturne 

(verse),    212. 
Charities. 

New     York     State     Charities     Aid 

Assn.,    236. 
See      also      Philanthropy:       Social 
work. 
Charlestown,    W.    Va.,    court    house, 

238 
Charlotte,   N.   C,    73. 
Chase,  J.    H,  A  circuit   for  churche» 

(letter),   27. 
Chautauqua,    vitalized,    699. 
Chenery,  W.  L.,  543. 

For   the   least   of  these,   558. 
Chengtu,  611. 
Chicago. 

Boys'    club,    120. 

Building   war,   267. 

Clogged   jails,    707. 

Clothing   industry,   73. 

Clothing    industry — organized, 

Cook  County  Jail,  606. 

Cost  of  living,   28. 

Italian   women   in   clothing  indi 

in   former  days   (ill.).   140. 
School   of  Civics  and   Philanthi 

(letter),  222. 
Trade    government,    233. 
Child,   The,   and   His    School    (H 
man),  83. 

Child.  The,  and  The  Home   (Libe 

730. 
Child    Health    Or.?.,    215,    729. 
Child    Hygiene,    Bureau    of,    108. 
Child  Labor. 

Federal     law    and    other     work 

children.  381. 
T^ght  against.   497. 
Fourteenth  census  statistics,  72J 
Law    of    1919    declared    uncons! 

tional,   266. 
Massachusetts,    126. 
New  York  law,   257 
Oyster    sheds,    621. 
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Child    Welfare.    117,    277,    403,    621 
727. 
Books,  83. 
Danish    bill,    118. 
France,  S37. 
Germany,     603. 
Internatl.  coni.,  632. 
Notes   and   news,   623. 
Wisconsin,  40S. 
Zurich,  713. 
Child    Welfare    League,    joint    meet- 
ings   at    Providence,    524. 
Children. 

Books  for,  279. 

Delinquent,   571. 

German,  youth  movement  and,  2/6. 

Habit    training,     22. 

Ideas  about  play,  279. 

Industrial    home    work    in     Rhode 

Island,    404. 
Nat'l.    Conf.   division   meetings  re- 
port, 516. 
Suffering,  119. 
Virginia,  placement   (letter),   634. 
Working,     percentage     reached     by 
federal   law,   381.  .    ,,, 

Children  Born  out  of  Wedlock  (Man- 
gold), SS. 
Children's   Bureau. 

Mentality    handbook,    120. 
Mississippi    study,    120. 
Children's      courts      in      Westchester 

County,    598. 
Childs,  Mrs.   R.   S.,  50. 
China. 
Exporting  recreation  to,  611. 
Hair    net    making,    663. 
Seven  paintings  by   Bartlett   (ills.), 

331-334. 
Textile  center,  600. 
Units  of  civilization,  330. 
Christian    economics,    conf.,    532. 
Churches. 

Circuit    for   (letter),   27. 
Membership    statistics,    93. 
Parks,   Leighton,   on,   83. 
Surveys   of  churches    in    rural    set- 
tings,   399. 
Chute,   C.   L.  .  „. 

Protection  Ass'n.,  annual  conf.,  52J. 
Use  of  probation  (letter),  635. 
Cincinnati. 

Industrial       Health       Conservancy 

Laboratories,  53. 
Tuvenile    court    test,    701. 
Social  unit,   105. 
Cincinnati    Social    Hygiene    Society, 

713. 
Cities. 

Org.  in  development,  Germany,  28. 
Vacation    in   the   great   city    (ills.), 
502. 
Cities  of  peace,  611. 
Citizenship  of  married  women,  497. 
City    clubs,    398. 
City    Government    League,   420. 
Citv   planning,   291. 
Cartoon,  264. 
East    Orange,    398. 
Milwaukee,    116. 
Massachusetts    cities,    726. 
National    conf.    on,    414. 
New    York,    270. 
Civics,    112,    273,    609,    723. 
Germany,   529. 
News,    398. 
Civil    Service    Reform,    420. 
Civilization    and    the    almanac,    612. 
Clark  University,  18. 
Class    hatred    and    the    Friends    So- 
ciety,   383. 
Cleaves,    C.    P.,    The    strike    (veise) 

271. 
Cleveland. 

Bank   as   a   social    agency,    715. 
Children's   work,   623. 
Community   Welfare   Conf.,    532. 
Families    cared    for,    716. 
Cleveland,    F.    A.,    National    budget, 

604. 
'linics,    clinic   for,    402. 
thing  industry. 

malgamated    workers,    convention 
at  Chicago,  268. 
hicago,    73. 

hicago — organized,     141. 
.ducation    during    a    strike,    626. 
talian     woman     taking     garments 
home  (ill.),   140. 

few  York  workroom  (ill.),  448-449. 
tochester  agreement,   201. 
itrike  of   1919-20— real   story,   171. 
ibs,    5. 

ll   barge  workers,   651. 
al   industry. 
Coal  commission,  207. 
Coal  commission  bill,  233. 
Coal  fields  (map),  40. 
Compulsory    inquiry,    206. 
Contribution   toward    a    solution   of 

the   problem,    181. 
Himler    mine,    146. 
Lay  of  the  land  in  the  strike.  40. 
„ocomotive  engineers'  mine,  722. 
Negotiations,    progress,    601. 
TegToes  in,  28. 
|  n -union    field,    74. 
die  interest  in  the  strike,  208. 


Situation,    investigating    (cartoon), 

380. 
Somerset,   Pa.,   238. 
Strike  situation,  383. 
Week    end    at    Connellsville,    106. 
West   Virginia   miners,   6. 
Coal    mine   fatalities,    54,    737. 
Coleman,    G.    W.,    699. 
Coles,    Mr.,    12. 

Collective    bargaining,    99,    645. 
Colleges. 

Drinking    among    students,    598. 
Freshman     flood,    299. 
Increase    in    students,    613. 
Negro   girl's   position,    713. 
Student    self-determination,    217. 

Teaching  we  deserve?  218. 
Vacation   jobs   for   women,   620. 
See  also  Universities. 
Collegiates,   social    work   month,   396. 
Collett,    F.    G,    131. 

Undelivered   pottage,    135. 
Columbia    Conserve    Co.,     643,     654, 

655. 
Columbia  University:  526. 
Commencement   orations,    526. 
Communist    drawings,    470,    471. 
Communist    Labor   Party    and    C.    A. 

Whitney,  224. 
Community. 

Delinquent  girls  and,   371. 
Farmers,    census,    609. 
Singing,    109. 
Community    buildings,    rural,    724. 
Community    chests. 
Asheville,    50. 

Results  of  inquiry  in  41   cities,   70. 
Community    church    workers,    confer- 
ence, 414. 
Community  cow,  233. 
Community   org.,  two  examples,   726. 
Compromise,   677. 

Conferences,    57,    92,    221,    253,    413, 
532,    633. 
Conference  idea  in  democracy   (so- 
cial studies),   199. 
Criticized     as     crowd-minded    (let- 
ter),  415. 
Three    great     international,    630. 
Congress    and    social   hygiene,    497. 
Connecticut,    Conf.    of    Social    Work, 

414. 
Connellsville,    week    end    at,    106. 
Constantinople,    case    work,    622. 
Continuation   school    (ills.),   319-320- 
Cook,    H.     N.,    drawings,    427.    447, 
448,  449,  451,  644,  646,  647,  649, 
651. 
Cook    County    Jail,    606,    707. 
Coolidge,       Ellen,       Settlements       in 

France    (letter),    635. 
Cooper,   F.   S.,  drawings,   666-667. 
Cooper,    Peter,    580. 
Cooperation,   Italian   movements.  257. 
Copper    and    Brass    Research    Assn., 

399. 
Cornel!    Univ.    Medical    School's    pay 

clinic,  61. 
Coronado  decision,   381,  385. 

Montague  and  Sayre  letters.  633. 
Correctional    schools    for    girls,    361- 

376. 
Corvallis,  Ore.,  72. 
Cost    of   living,    Ohio,    620. 
Councils,  two  new — Newark  and  Buf- 
falo, 617. 
Country.    See   Rural   life. 
Courage   and  youth,   677. 
Courts,   503. 

Cramp   shipvard   strike,   241. 
Crawford,    Ruth,    291. 

The    Immigrant — Natl.    Conf.    divi- 
sion  report,   516. 
Credit  and  delivery  svstems,  cost.   73 
Crisis,  The,  of  the  Churches  (Parks). 

extracts,  83. 
Crocker,    M.    E.,    643. 

In  court  (verse),  668. 
Crowd-mindedness.    415. 
Crnxton.    F.    C,    291,    420. 
Crum.    Parnell,    Rays    to    the    rescue 

(letter),    124. 
Current  problems.  697. 
Cutler,    J.    E.,    715. 
Czecho-Slovakia,    105. 
Drink    traffic.    701. 
Education.  614. 
Prison    reform,    11. 


Dairy  products  campaigns,   22. 
Dalton    Laboratory    Plan,    The 

(Dewey).    83. 
dangerous    knowledge.    235. 
Dare,  Helen,  Justice  or  jujubes?,  269. 
Darwin,    Charles.    560. 
Daugherty    injunction.    702. 
Daumier.    Honore    470.    471. 
Darella  Community,   124. 
Davenport,    Eugene,    661. 
Davenport,  W.  P..  201. 
David,   C.   A..    175. 
Davis.    M.    M.,    Tr..    499. 
Davis.    O.    W..    395. 
Davison,    H.    P. 

Portrait,    232. 

Red   Cross  work,   237. 
Dayton,    Kiwanis    Club,    714. 


Deacon,    J.    B.,    Red    Cross    at    the 

crossroads    (letter),   282. 
Death  rate,  decline,  213. 
Declaration  of  Independence,   18. 
Deering,    Tom,    Through    rebote    to 

civic    rights,    725. 
Delaware,    social    workers,    6. 
Deliberation  and  discussion,  415,  416. 
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THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL  WORK- 
ERS— Miss  Ida  M.  Cannon,  pres.;  Social  Service  Department,  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Miss  Ruth  V.  Emerson, 
sec'y;  National  Headquarters,  American  Red  Cross,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Organization  to  promote  development  of  social  work  in  hospitals  and  dis- 
pensaries.   Annual  meeting  with  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 


FEDERAL     COUNCIL     OF    THE     CHURCHES     OF     CHRIST     IN 
AMERICA — Constituted  by  30  Protestant  denominations.     Rev.   Chas.  S. 
Macfarland,  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  gen'l,  sec'ys. ;  105  E.  22  St.,  New  York. 
Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service — Rev.  Worth  M.  Tippy, 
exec,  sec'y.;  Rev.  F.  Ernest  Johnson,  research  sec'y.;  Agnes  H.  Camp- 
bell, research  ass't;  Inez  M.  Cavert,  librarian. 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGISLATION— John  B. 
Andrews,  sec'y;  131  E.  23rd  St,  New  York.  For  adequate  public  employ- 
ment service;  industrial  safety  and  health  laws;  workmen's  compensation; 
unemployment,  old  age  and  health  insurance;  maternity  protection;  one 
day's  rest  in  seven;  efficient  law  enforcement  Publishes  "The  American 
Labor  Legislation  Review."     Annual  membership,  $3.00. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  ORGANIZING  FAMILY  SOCIAL 
WORK — Mrs.  John  M.  Glenn,  chairman;  Francis  H.  McLean,  field  director ; 
David  H.  Holbrook,  executive  director,  130  E.  22d  Street,  New  Xork: 
Advice  in  organization  problems  of  family  social  work  societies  (Associated 
Charities)  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  SOCIAL  WORKERS  (formerly  Na- 
tional Social  Workers'  Exchange)— Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  director,  130 
East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  An  organization  of  professional  social 
workers  devoted  to  raising  social  work  standards  and  requirements.  Mem- 
bership open  to  qualified  social  workers. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION,  FORMERLY  AMER- 
ICAN ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  MOR- 
TALITY—Gertrude  B.  Knipp,  sec'y;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore.  Urges 
prenatal,  obstetrical  and  infant  care;  birth  registration;  maternal  nursing; 
infant  welfare  consultations;  care  of  children  of  pre-school  age  and  school 
age. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— K.  L.  Butterfield,  presi- 
dent- A  R.  Mann,  vice  president;  E.  C.  Lindeman,  executive  secretary; 
Nat  T.  Frame,  Morgantown,  West  Virginia,  field  secretary.  Emphasizes 
the  human  aspect  of  country  life.     Membership  $3.00 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Miss  Lenna  £ 
Cooper,  sec'y;  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Organized 
for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  schools,  institutions  and  community. 
Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics.     1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY— Founded  1828  labors  for  an  interna- 
tional peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Advowte  of  Peace,  ?^.0U 
a  year  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  secretory  and  editor,  612-614  Colorado  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION— Annual  Congress  of  American 
penologists,  criminologists,  social  workers  in  delinquency.  Next  Congress 
Detroit,  Michigan,  October,  1922.  E.  R.  Cass,  general  secretary,  135 
East  15  Street,  New  York  City. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank 
J  Osborne,  exec,  sec'y.;  35  W.  45th  St.,.  New  York.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention. 
Publication  free  on  request.    Annual  membership  dues,  $5. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh 
Ave  New  York.  For  the  conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression  of 
prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  promotion  of  sound 
sex  education.  Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon  request 
Annual  membership  dues,  $2.  Membership  includes  quarterly  magazine  and 
monthly  bulletin.     William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  gen.  dir. 

CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICA— 370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt,  chairman;  Sally  Lucas  Jean,  director. 
To  arouse  public  interest  in  the  health  of  school  children;  to  encourage 
the  systematic  teaching  of  health  in  the  schools ;  to  develop  new  methods 
of  interesting  children  in  the  forming  of.  health  habits;  to  publish  and  dis- 
tribute pamphlets  for  teachers  and  public  health  workers  and  health  liter- 
ature  for  children;  to  advise  in  organization  of  local  child  health  programs. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— A  league  of  agencies  to 
secure  a  better  understanding  of  child  welfare  problems,  to  improve  stand- 
ards and  methods  in  the  different  fields  of  work  with  children  and  o  make 
available  in  any  part  of  the  field  the  assured  results  of  successful  effort. 
The  League  wifl  be  glad  to  consult  with  any  agency,  with  a  view  to  assist- 
ing  it  in  organizing  or  reorganizing  its  children  s  work.  C.  C.  Carsten  s, 
director,  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 

COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN— 305  W.  98th  St.  New  York.     Miss 

Rose   Brenner,  pres.;   Mrs.   Harry   Sternberger    ex.  sec'y.     Promotes   civic 

cooperation,  education,  religion  and  social  welfare  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Cuba,  Europe. 

Department  of  Immigrant  Aid— 799  Broadway.  Mrs.  S.  J.  Rosensohn 
chairman.  For  the  protection  and  education  of  immigrant  women  mnd 
girls. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED)— 1  Madison  Aye.,  New 
York  City.  Joseph  Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary.  Citizenship 
through  right  use  of  leisure.  A  national  civic  organization  which  on  request 
helps  local  communities  to  work  out  a  leisure  time  program. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek  Mich.  Chancellor  David  Stan 
Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  sec'y.;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser  exec  secy. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  inheritances,  hereditary  u>- 
TMtory   »nd  eugenic  possibilities.      Literature  free. 


HAMPTON   INSTITUTE— J.  E.   Gregg,  principal;   G.   P.   Phenix,   vice- 

£rin. ;  F.  H.  Rogers,  treas.:  W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y.;  Hampton,  Va.    Trains 
ndian  and  Negro  youth.     Neither  a  State  nor  •  Government  school.     Free 
illustrated  literature. 

THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DISABLED  MEN— John 
Culbert  Faries,  dir.,  101  E.  23rd  St,  New  York.  Maintains  free  industrial 
training  classes  and  employment  bureau;  makes  artificial  limbs  and  appli- 
ances; publishes  literature  on  work  for  the  handicapped:  gives  advice  on 
suitable  means  for  rehabilitation  of  disabled  persons  and  cooperates  with 
other  special  agencies  in  plans  to  put  the  disabled  man  "  back  on  the  pay- 
roll." 


LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY  (formerly  Intercollegiate 
Socialist  Society) — Harry  W.  Laidler,  secretary;  Room  931,  70  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  Object — Education  for  a  new  social  order,  based  on 
production  for  use  and  not  for  profit.  Annual  membership,  $3.00,  $5.00 
and  $25.00.     Special  rates  for  students. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  COL- 
ORED PEOPLE — Moorfield  Storey,  pres.;  James  Weldon  Johnson,  sec'y.; 
70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored  Americans  the  common 
rights  of  American  citizenship.  Furnishes  information  regarding  race  prob- 
lems, lynchings,  etc.  Membership  90,000,  with  350  branches.  Member- 
ship, $1  upward. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  AS- 
SOCIATIONS— 600  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physical, 
social,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young  women.  Main- 
tains National  Training  School  which  offers  through  its  nine  months' 
graduate  course  professional  training  to  women  wishing  to  fit  themselves 
for  executive  positions  within  the  movement.  Recommendation  to  posi- 
tions made  through  Personnel  Division,  Placement  Section. 

NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  WELFARE  COUNCIL— Official  National 
Body  of  the  Catholic  Organizations  of  the  country. 

National  Executive  Offices,  1312  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

General  Secretory,  Rev.  John  J.  Burke,  C.S.P. 

Department  of  Education — Rev.  James  H.  Ryan,  Exec.  Sec'y. 

Bureau  of  Education — A.  C.  Monahan,  Director. 

Department  of  Laws  and  Legislation — William  J.  Cochran. 

Department  of  Social  Action — Directors,  John  A.  Ryan  and  John  A.  Lapp. 

Department  of  Press  and  Publicity — Director,  Justin  McGrath ;  Ass  t 
Director,  Michael  Williams. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Men — President,  Rear-Admiral  William  S. 
Benson;  Exec.  Sec'y.,  Michael  J.  Slattery. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Women — President,  Mrs.  Michael  Gavin; 
Exec  Sec'y.,  Miss  Agnes  G.  Regan. 

National  Catholic  Service  School  for  Women,  Washington,  D.  C — 
Director,  Charles  P.  Neill;  Dean,  Miss  Maud  R.  Cavanaugb. 

Bureau  of  Immigration — National  Director,  Bruce  M.  Mohler. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y.; 
105  East  22nd  St,  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultural  investigations. 
Works  for  improved  laws  and  administration ;  children's  codes.  Studies 
health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency,  delinquency,  etc.  Annual  member- 
ship, $2,  $5,  $10,  $25  and  $100;  includes  quarterly,  "The  American  Child." 

NATIONAL    CHILD     WELFARE    ASSOCIATION,     INC.— Chas.     F. 

Powlison,  gen.  sec'y.;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and  publishes 
exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  conditions  affecting  the 
health,  well  being  and  education  of  children.  Cooperates  with  educators, 
public  health  agencies,  and  all  child  welfare  groups  in  community,  city  or 
state-wide  service  through  exhibits,  child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE— Dr. 
Walter  B.  James,  pres. :  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  med.  dir. ;  Associate 
Medical  Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and  Dr.  V.  V.  Anderson; 
Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y. ;  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  Citv.  Pamphlets 
on  mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  feeble-mindedness, 
epilepsy,  inebriety,  criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education,  psychiatric 
social    service,    backward    children,    surveys,    state    societies.  Mental 

Hygiene;"  quarterly,  $2  •  year. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Robert  W.  Kelso, 
Pres.,  Boston:  W.  H.  Parker,  sec'y.,  25  East  Ninth  Street,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss  the  principles  of 
humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  social  service  agencies. 
Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes  in  permanent  form  the 
Proceedings  of  this  meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  'ortT- 
ninth  annual  meeting,  and  Conference  will  be  held  in  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  in  June  22-29,  1922.  Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all 
members  upon  payment   of  a  membership   fee  of   five   dollars. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS—Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  managing  director;  George  D.  Eaton, 
field  sec'y j  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y.;  130  E.  22nd  St,  New  1  ork. 
Objects:  To  furnish  information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish 
literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost  Includes  New 
York  State  Committee. 
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NATIONAL  CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE— 44  E.  23rd  St,  New  York. 
Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  gen'l  sec'y.  Promotes  legislation  for  enlightened 
standards  for  women  and  minors  in  industry  and  for  honest  products ;  mini- 
mum wage  commissions,  eight  hour  day,  no  night  work,  federal  regulation 
food  and  packing  industries;  "honest  cloth  legislation.  Publications 
available. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS— Robert  A.  Woods, 
sec'y.;  20  Union  Park,  Boston.  Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative  study 
and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and  nation,  for  meeting  the  fundamental 
problems  disclosed  by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher  and  more  demo- 
cratic organization  of  neighborhood  life. 

THE  NATIONAL  HEALTH  COUNCIL— Livingston  Farrand,  M.  D., 
Chairman;  Donald  B.  Armstrong,  M.  D.,  Executive  Officer.  For  the 
study  and  correlation  of  national  voluntary  health  activities.  Publications 
include  Federal  and  State  health  Legislative  Bulletins,  current  Library 
Index,  and  Monthly  Digest  of  news  of  ten  voluntary  member  agencies 
and  one  official  member;  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  City,  and  411  18th 
Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING— 
Member,  National  Health  Council — Anne  A.  Stevens,  R.N.,  Director,  370 
Seventh  Avenue,  New  York.  For  development  and  standardization  of 
public  health  nursing.  Maintains  library  and  educational  service.  Official 
Magazine  "Public  Health  Nurse." 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE — For  social  service  among  Negroes. 
L.  Hollingsworth  Wood,  pres. ;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y. ;  127  E. 
23rd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and  colored  people 
to  work  out  community  problems.    Trains  Negro  social  workers. 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— Anna 
A.  Gordon,  president.  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  Avenue,  Evanston,  Illi- 
nois. To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  to 
advance  the  welfare  of  the  American  people  through  the  departments  of 
Child  Welfare,  Women  in  Industry,  Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance 
Instruction,  Americanization  and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor.  Official 
publication  "The  Union  Signal,"  published  at  Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  pres.;  311  South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stands  for  self- 
government  in  the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also  for  the 
enactment  of  protective  legislation.  Information  given.  Official  organ, 
"Life  and  Labor." 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
— H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y. ;  1  Madison  Aye.,  New  York  City.  Playground, 
neighborhood  and  community  center  activities  and  administration.  Special 
attention  given  to  municipal  recreation  problems. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  repre 
sentation  for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y.,  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Membership,  $2,  entitles  to  quarterly  P.  R.  Review. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— Battle  Creel,  Mich.  For 
the  study  of  the  causes  of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ments. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment  Conference,  the  Eu- 
fenics  Registry,  and  lecture  courses  and  various  allied  activities.  J.  H. 
[ellogg,  pres. ;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Improvement  of  Living  Con 
ditions — John  M.  Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Departments: 
Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education,  Statistics,  Recreation, 
Remedial  Loans,  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies,  Library,  South- 
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SOCIAL  STUDIES 


Conducted  by 
JOSEPH  K.  HART 


The  Appeal  to  Force 

In  1808  New  England  threatened  to  secede  from  the 
union.  In  1832  South  Carolina  "nullified"  certain  ob- 
noxious laws  passed  by  Congress.  Thirty  years  later  the 
"  right  to  secede  "  was  submitted  to  "  the  arbitrament  of 
war"  and  settled  (as  clearly  as  such  things  can  be  settled 
by  war).  Does  war  ever  settle  anything?  Secessionist  and 
nullification  elements  still  exist  in  our  population,  elements 
holding  themselves  superior  to  the  laws.  Some  of  those 
elements  we  call  criminals.  Should  they  all  be  called  crim- 
inals? Automobiles  make  our  city  streets  unsafe.  "Boot- 
leggers "  are  said  to  laugh  at  our  prohibition  laws.  How 
shall  reckless  drivers  and  purchasers  of  contraband  liquors 
be  classified?  What  shall  be  the  attitude  of  the  citizen 
toward  law  and  the  enforcement  of  laws?  Can  there  be  two 
opinions  on  this  question? 

1  The  New  Nullification 

■*•  •  In  autocratic  states  laws  are  handed  down  from  a  superior 
power:  the  lawmakers  are  above  the  law.  What  is  the  source  of 
laws  in  a  democracy?  What  is  the  nature  of  law  in  a  democracy? 
Is  any  group  or  individual  to  be  regarded  as  being  above  the  law 
in  a  democracy?  Are  laws  properly  applicable  to  all  individuals 
and  groups  in  a  democracy?  Even  to  members  of  legislatures  and 
congresses?  To  judges,  juries  and  administrators  of  the  laws?  Is 
there  such  a  thing  as  "the  spirit  of  the  law"?  How  does  it  differ 
from  "  the  letter  of  the  law  ?  "  Can  either  of  these  be  obeyed  with- 
out obeying  the  other?  What  efforts  are  now  being  made  by  any 
individual  or  group  in  your  community  to  nullify  any  law?  Who 
are  these  "new  milliners"?  How  are  they  regarded  by  the  citizens 
of  the  community? 

'P    Extra-Legal  Enforcement  of  the  Laws 

«•  Have  you  in  your  community  any  individual  or  group  that 
assumes  to  be  particularly  virtuous  in  obeying  the  laws?  That 
attempts  to  take  over  the  enforcement  of  the  laws?  What  is  their 
excuse,  if  they  have  one?  What  is  their  program?  What  is  their 
legal  standing?  What  is  their  public  reputation?  What  does  the 
public  think  about  their  performances?  What  does  it  do  about 
them?  Is  the  public  content  to  have  its  legal  powers  taken  over 
by  some  private  agent  or  agency? 

2  Educating  with  Respect  to  the  Laws 

*-'•  What  sort  of  education  are  the  young  people  of  your  com- 
munity now  receiving  as  to  respect  for  the  laws?  In  schools?  In 
the  homes  of  your  community?  In  common  talk  and  innuendo?  In 
the  example  of  the  "  best  citizens  "?  In  what  respect  are  your  law- 
enforcing  officials  held?  Are  they  expected  to  enforce  the  laws? 
Or  are  the  laws  neglected?  What  opinions  are  the  young  people 
getting  about  citizenship  and  civic  responsibility?  Do  the  schools 
and  the  community  agree  in  their  teaching  about  respect  for  law 
and  enforcement  of  the  laws?  Which  is  the  more  effective,  the 
advice  given  in  schools,  or  the  examples  that  operate  on  the  streets? 
Or,  is  the  whole  task  too  big  for  human  endeavor?  Shall  we  turn 
the  job  of  law-enforcement  over  to  some  interested  group  and  give 
democracy  up  as  a  failure?     Shall  we  appeal  to  force? 
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TIDINGS  OF  THE  COMMON  WELFARE 


The  World  in  Brief 

THE  guard  on  the  11:17  subway  express  left  his 
station  at  the  end-door  and  sat  down  beside  the  pas- 
senger with  the  brief-case.  In  a  manner  that 
mingled  hopefulness  and  apology,  he  said: 

"  Are  you  a  lawyer?  " 

The  passenger  disclaimed  that  honor.  With  a  look  of 
complete  defeat,  the  guard  said,  bitterly: 

"  I  might  have  known  it.  Everybody's  carrying  them 
things,  these  days.  You  can't  tell  a  thing  by  What  folks 
carry.  Now,  me:  I  need  a  lawyer,  and  I  need  one  bad  ; 
and  I've  been  looking  for  one  on  the  train  for  a  week.  I 
remember  the  time  when  nobody  but  lawyers  carried  them 
leather  cases.  What's  the  matter  with  the  world?  I  s'pose 
lawyers  don't  ride  on  the  cars  any  more.  They  mostly  own 
their  own  autos,  I  guess.  Well,  I'll  say  the  world's  turned 
upside  down.     You're  sure  you're  not  a  lawyer?" 

And  he  returned  to  his  station  with  the  air  of  one  to 
whom  the  complexities  of  life  had  grown  too  great.  But 
he  eyed  the  passenger  with  the  brief-case  suspiciously  all 
the  way  to  Brooklyn  Bridge. 

The  Twelve  Lawyers 

THE  "  lawless  acts  of  a  mob  "  and  "  deliberate  usurpa- 
tion "  are  among  the  terms  used  in  the  unsparing  criti- 
cism which  the  sub-committee  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  levels  at  the  acts  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  in  connection  with  the  deportation  proceedings 
which  reached  their  climax  in  the  January  raids  of  1920. 
The  committee  was  authorized  in  December,  1920,  to  con- 
duct an  investigation  into  the  charges  made  by  the  commit- 
tee of  twelve  lawyers  appointed  by  the  National  Popular 
Government  League  and  headed  by  Dean  Pound  of  the 
Harvard  Law  School,  which  had  charged  the  Department 
of  Justice  with  illegal  practices.  Senator  Walsh  of  Mon- 
tana, Democrat,  was  chairman  of  the  Senate  committee 
which  has  now  made  its  report. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  about  ten  thousand  aliens  were 
arrested  during  the  raids,  many  of  them  property  owners, 
fathers  of  children  born  in  America,  and  veterans  of  the 
World  War.  [See  The  Communist  Deportations,  by  Francis 
Fisher  Kane,  the  Survey  for  April  24,  1920.]  Concerning 
these  raids  the  committee  states  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  The  agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Investigation  of  the  Department  * 
of  Justice  have  no  authority  to  make  arrests  in  deportation  proceed- 
ings, if,  indeed,  they  have  authority  to  make  arrests  at  all. 

2.  The  agents  of  the  Department  of  Labor  have  no  authority  to 
make  an  arrest  looking  to  deportation  without  a  warrant. 

3.  The  issuance  of  a  warrant  upon  the  unsworn  statement  of  an 
agent  of  the  Bureau  of  Investigation  is  a  plain  violation  of  the 
fourth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

4.  There  is  no  authority  in  the  law  for  the  conduct  of  a  search 
in  deportation  proceedings,  either  of  the  residence  of  the  alien  or 


in  the  meeting  place  of  societies  condemned  by  the  immigration  laws 
or  for  the  seizure  of  books,  records,  or  papers  of  either. 

5.  There  is  no  authority  in  the  law  for  the  issuance  of  a  search 
warrant  in  deportation  proceedings  at  all. 

6.  There  is  no  authority  in  the  law  for  the  issuance  of  a  search 
warrant  to  seize  books  or  papers  to  be  used  as  evidence,  even  of 
the  commission  of  a  crime,  much  less  to  establish  a  case  in  deporta- 
tion proceedings. 

The  committee  recommends  the  repeal  of  the  section  of 
the  act  of  October  18,  191 8,  which  makes  membership  in  or 
affiliation  with  "  any  organization  that  entertains  a  belief 
in,  teaches  or  advocates  "  "  the  overthrow  by  force  or  vio- 
lence of  the  government  of  the  United  States  "  sufficient 
reason  to  send  a  man  back  to  the  "  country  from  which  he 
came." 

A  New  Kind  of  Club 

FOREIGN  visitors  who  report  back  home  on  their  main 
impressions  of  America  seem  to  overlook,  one  and  all, 
the  most  characteristic  of  all  American  institutions,  the 
ubiquitous  club.  Did  they  but  know  it,  they  would  recog- 
nize in  the  group  of  little  girls  that  brightens  up  a  somber 
park  corner  with  its  vivacious  talk  the  Yorkville  Daffodils, 
and  in  the  half  dozen  business  men  who  seem  engrossed 
over  their  after-lunch  cigars  in  earnest  talk  of  high  finance 
the  Banjo  Boosters'  Club.  No  subject  is  too  large  or  too 
small  to  have  its  devotees  formally  organized,  with  presi- 
dent, secretary,  membership  fees  and  buttons.  A  salesman, 
a  lawyer,  a  proofreader  and  a  sexton,  with  various  others, 
meet  regularly  every  week  to  read  Dante;  and  the  Isaac 
Wolfsohn  club,  whose  members  claim  common  descent  from 
a  little-known  rabbi  in  far-off  Bielostok,  numbers  from  two 
hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  at  its  annual  gatherings. 

Since  causes  that  bring  people  together  seem  well-nigh 
exhausted,  some  bright  genius  has  thought  of  forming  clubs 
of  those  whose  only  bond  is  that  they  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon; and  the  idea,  report  has  it,  is  rapidly  catching  on. 
To  Evansville,  Indiana,  or  to  be  more  precise  the  Commun- 
ity Welfare  of  that  city,  seems  to  belong  the  credit  of  hav- 
ing organized  the  first  Newcomers'  Club,  the  only  condi- 
tion to  whose  membership  is  that  the  candidate  has  been  in 
town  for  less  than  two  years.  The  club  began  with  two 
men,  new  to  the  city,  who  invited  about  twenty  other  new- 
comers to  lunch  with  them.  Its  success  was  instantaneous. 
In  about  four  months,  more  than  a  hundred  newcomers  have 
become  members  and,  through  the  club,  have  been  drawn 
into  the  life  of  the  community.  In  fact,  they  were  repre- 
sented, the  chronicle  adds  with  pride,  on  every  team  in  the 
recent  membership  drive  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The 
club  lunches  together  on  Wednesdays.  Once  a  month  it  gives 
a  family  dinner  party  to  which  the  members  bring  their 
wives  and  children,  who  are  provided  with  entertainment 
suited  to  their  years  by  talent  within  the  membership.   The 
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entertainment  is  followed  by  an  informal  dance  in  the  course 
of  which  "  men  who  have  not  danced  for  years  take  their 
wives  on  the  floor."  The  membership  of  the  club  is  made  up 
of  doctors,  lawyers,  school  teachers,  college  professors,  busi- 
ness men,  social  workers  "  and  others  "  who  have  come  to 
the  city  within  the  year.  (One  wonders  who  the  "  others  " 
are;  there  is  no  mention  of  Mike,  the  bricklayer,  or  Peter, 
the  new  soda  jerker  at  the  corner  drug  store.) 

Guests  from  other  cities,  we  are  told,  have  been  impressed 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Newcomers  of  Evansville  and  the  way 
in  which  they  have  established  friendship  for  lonesome 
strangers  and  drawn  new  men  and  women  into  the  progres- 
sive movements  of  the  city.  Because  of  many  inquiries  as  to 
methods  of  organization  the  next,  also  characteristically 
American,  step  has  just  been  taken,  and  "  a  national  organ- 
ization in  order  to  preserve  the  ideals  and  perpetuate  the 
spirit  "  of  the  club  has  been  effected.  Indeed,  there  is  talk 
of  a  Newcomers'  International. 

A  Good  Beginning  in  Delaware 

THERE  are  a  number  of  social  workers'  clubs  in  Amer- 
ica which  vary  in  aims  and  methods  with  the  person- 
ality of  their  leading  spirits.  Some  are  small  in  number 
and  meet  quite  informally  to  discuss  pressing  social  questions 
in  their  community.  Others  meet  at  regular  intervals  to  have 
presented  to  them  by  invited  speakers  thoughtful  addresses  on 
professional  topics.  Again  others  are  frankly  recreational 
and,  with  much  song  and  merrymaking,  try  to  take  the  edge 
off  any  serious  discussion  that  might  arise  at  their  gatherings. 
The  Professional  Social  Workers'  Club  of  Delaware,  formed 
last  November,  is  the  first,  it  would  seem,  to  take  the  initia- 
tive in  instructing  and  edifying  not  only  its  own  members 
but  in  carrying  on  a  propaganda  for  effective  social  reform 
in  the  state.  Within  three  months  of  its  formation  it  held 
a  successful  state  conference  of  social  work  in  which,  in 
addition  to  local  speakers,  such  nationally  known  authorities 
as  Sherman  C.  Kingsley,  Margaret  E.  Rich,  J.  Prentice 
Murphy,  Dr.  Ellen  C.  Potter,  Mary  Van  Kleeck,  Robert  A. 
Woods  and  Dr.  Francis  Lee  Dunham  took  part.  Shortly 
afterward  a  committee  was  appointed  to  study  the  com- 
munity chest.  As  the  club  already  has  over  a  hundred  mem- 
bers and  honorary  membership  in  it  is  open  to  influential 
citizens  not  professionally  engaged  in  social  work,  its  object, 
"  the  attainment  of  a  higher  standard  of  social  service  for 
the  people  of  Delaware  through  closer  cooperation  and  bet- 
ter mutual  understanding  of  the  members  and  the  societies 
which  they  represent,"  already  seems  measurably  nearer. 

Relief  in  West  Virginia 

MINERS  in  West  Virginia  are  appealing  to  the  nation 
for  help  in  the  widespread  unemployment  crisis  that 
has  brought  want  and  even  hunger  to  parts  of  the 
mining  fields  of  that  state.  A  committee  of  union  officials 
and  others  visited  New  York  the  other  day  to  raise  funds, 
and  an  organized  appeal  to  the  country  at  large  is  planned. 
It  is  unusual  for  the  workers  of  a  great  industry  to  find  that 
the  shutting  off  of  their  normal  way  of  making  a  living 
compels  them  to  carry  their  requests  for  help  to  the  whole 
nation. 

The  committee  estimates  that  "of  115,000  men  normally 
employed  in  coal  mining  in  West  Virginia,  70,000  are  with- 
out work;  35,000  families  are  without  bread."  Only  seven- 
teen mines  are  said  to  be  in  operation  in  the  Grafton  dis- 
trict alone,  out  of  121 ;  in  the  Kanawha  district  10  per  cent 
of  the  mines  are  declared  to  be  open.  This  is  the  result  of 
one  of  the  most  acute  depressions  in  the  coal  fields  ever 
known.  Fred  Mooney,  secretary-treasurer  of  District  17  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  says: 

When  a  relief  agent  visited  the  Michigan  and  Elmo  camp  in 
Fayette  County  recently,  he  found  forty-three  families  which  had 


been  virtually  without  food  for  three  days.  The  miners  have 
looked  after  their  own  needy  until  recently;  but  now  their  resources 
are  gone. 

A  relief  committee  has  been  formed  in  New  York  to 
assist  in  getting  help. 

Local  efforts  to  relieve  distress  among  the  miners  of  West 
Virginia  have  been  helpful  but  by  no  means  adequate,  as 
revealed  by  a  first-hand  investigation  published  in  the  Sur- 
vey for  February  18.  No  comprehensive  plan  is  in  capable 
executive  hands.  Committees  including  representatives  of 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the  miners,  public  officials,  Red  Cross 
chapters  and  others  have  given  some  assistance.  In  a  letter 
to  the  Survey,  W.  Frank  Persons,  vice-chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  outlines  the 
policy  of  the  national  organization  in  regard  to  this  effort : 

The  American  Red  Cross,  as  a  national  organization,  has  not 
undertaken  to  relieve  the  distress  due  to  the  unemployment  situation 
among  the  miners  of  West  Virginia.  It  is  not  the  function  of  the 
National  Red  Cross  to  do  this  for  two  important  reasons: 

First,  to  undertake  such  a  practice  and  policy  would  involve  giv- 
ing relief  on  a  large  scale  in  hundreds  of  places  throughout  the 
country.  As  a  matter  of  fact  if  we  were  in  that  field  of  (unemploy- 
ment) relief  work,  unemployed  ex-service  men  in  this  country  at 
the  present  time,  alone,  would  more  than  absorb  any  resources  we 
have  or  could  secure  for  such  an  undertaking. 

Secondly,  the  problem  of  unemployment  is  so  large,  its  causes 
so  deep-rooted,  and  so  entirely  dependent  upon  economic  and  social 
conditions,  that  the  entire  community  organization,  economic,  social 
and  political,  in  any  one  place,  must  share  the  burden  of  both  relief 
and  the  removal  of  the  underlying  causes. 

Nevertheless,  any  Red  Cross  chapter  in  a  region  where  such  dis- 
tress exists  is  interested  as  a  civic  agency  and  may  in  its  discretion 
stimulate  the  creation  of  representative  citizens'  committees  and  par- 
ticipate in  any  action  they  undertake,  avoiding  the  acceptance  of 
independent  responsibility  in  the  matter. 

In  West  Virginia,  chapters  of  the  American  Red  Cross  have  main- 
tained this  policy  in  Kanawha  and  Fayette  counties.  The  former 
took  part  on  a  committee  on  which  were  represented  the  Rotary 
Club,  the  Ministerial  Association,  Lions  Club,  Kanawha  Valley 
Association,  Women's  Club  and  the  Knights  of  Columbus.  This 
committee  obtained  funds  and  supplies  and  delegated  the  Red  Cross 
chapter  to  administer  relief.  Cases  were  investigated,  and  within  a 
short  time  over  12,000  garments  were  distributed,  food  supplied  to 
366  families,  and  a  list  of  146  families  receiving  weekly  aid. 

In  Fayette  County  the  Red  Cross  chapter  participated  in  several 
representative  committees  and  participated  in  direct  relief  activities 
in  which  aid  was  and  is  being  given  to  families  to  the  extent  of 
over  $5,000.  These  two  operations  have  been  carried  on  in  addition 
to  those  of  a  number  of  other  agencies  described  by  Mr.  Lane  in  the 
Survey  of  February  18. 

In  the  Hocking  Valley  of  Ohio,  where  similar  conditions  exist, 
the  Red  Cross  chapters  of  Athens,  Hocking  and  Perry  counties  arc 
represented  on  joint  committees  formed  by  delegates  at  a  meeting 
called  by  the  governor  of  the  state;  and  in  Birmingham,  Alabama, 
the  Jefferson  County  chapter  has  adopted  the  same  policy  in  con- 
nection with  the  unemployment  in  that  district. 

The  Searchlight  on  Amoskeag 

WHEN  a  dispute  concerning  wages  arises  in  an  indus- 
try labor  is  always  without  facts  showing  what  the 
industry  can  bear.  The  manufacturers  are  in 
possession  of  the  books  and  refuse  to  submit  them  to  the 
workers  or  to  impartial  boards  for  arbitration.  An  excep- 
tion to  this  rule  is  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  the  job  printing 
industry  in  New  York  city,  where  the  employers  in  forty- 
eight  firms  last  fall  agreed  to  show  their  books  to  expert 
accountants  before  the  arbitration  of  their  wage  dispute.  Each 
side  to  the  controversy  chose  an  accountant  and  these  in 
turn  chose  an  accountant  to  whom  the  books  were  submitted. 
The  award  was  based  on  facts. 

The  textile  industry  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The 
dispute  now  affecting  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  workers 
and  their  families  in  New  England  hangs  on  what  the  indus- 
try can  afford  to  pay.  Only  the  employers  know.  The  work- 
ers and  the  public  are  uninformed.  In  this  case,  however,  the 
unions  have  resorted  to  new  tactics.  Both  the  United  Textile 
Workers — the  old  line  union  affiliated  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor — and  the  Amalgamated  Textile  Work- 
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ers  have  retained  expert  economic  advisers  who  have  scanned 
the  public  records  for  facts  regarding  the  financial  condition 
of  the  companies  involved.  The  results  obtained  have  been 
released  to  the  press  or,  in  some  cases,  paid  advertisements 
have  been  inserted  in  the  newspapers  in  the  manner  formerly 
used  only  by  the  employing  groups.  Three  advertisements 
inserted  last  week  by  the  United  Textile  Workers  in  the 
Manchester  (New  Hampshire)  Union  give  publicity  to  the 
findings  of  the  Labor  Bureau,  Inc.,  of  Boston,  which  has 
been  retained  to  make  the  investigations.  Most  important 
are  the  figures  on  the  Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Company, 
employing  more  than  fifteen  thousand  operatives  in  its  mills 
at  Manchester,  said  to  be  the  largest  cotton  textile  plant  in 
the  world. 

These  figures'  are  compiled  from  statements  on  the  com- 
pany taken  from  manufacturers'  records,  principally 
Moody's  Industrial  Corporations  Manual.  They  show  that 
full-time  wages  in  1921  were  120  per  cent  above  those  paid 
in  191 1 ;  sales  per  yard  of  cloth  sold  had  decreased  66  per 
cent.  Nevertheless,  net  profits  were,  in  1921,  139  per  cent 
over  those  of  191 1 ;  dividends  on  common  stock  increased  by 
365  per  cent  and  dividends  on  common  and  preferred  stock 
by  409  per  cent.  [See  chart.]  Amoskeag's  financial  state- 
ment, the  Union  says,  does  not  include  in  profit  dividends 
paid  on  preferred  stock.  This  $450,000  per  year  appears 
under  "  cost  of  manufacture."  Dividends  paid  in  1921  rep- 
resent about  75  per  cent  on  the  capitalization  as  it  stood  be- 
fore 1907.  Since  1906  the  capitalization  has  been  increased 
from  $4,000,000  to  $44,500,000,  and  "  not  one  dollar  of 
capitalization  has  been  put  into  the  business  since  except  from 
profits."    The  advertisement  says : 

Thus  has  southern  competition  affected  the  Amoskeag  and  brought 
them  to  the  present  situation  in  which  they  announce  the  necessity 
of  cutting  wages  and  lengthening  hours  of  operatives  who  averaged 
to  earn,  before  the  cut,  39  cents  per  hour,  $18.51  per  week,  and,  if 
they  worked  every  day  for  a  year  with  no  vacation,  no  illness,  nor 
shut  down  of  the  mill,  the  total  sum  of  $962.52. 

Dividends  paid  for  the  last  ten  years  follow: 


YEAR 

1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 


DIVIDEND 
$6.00 

6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 


YEAR 

1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 


DIVIDEND 

.     $6.00 
.       6.00 
3.375 
.       3.875 
.       7.50 


The  Union  comments: 

One  share  of  Amoskeag  common  drew  25  per  cent  higher  dividends 
in  1921  than  at  any  time  since  the  stock  was  issued.  Furthermore, 
in  1919,  a  100  per  cent  stock  dividend  was  declared  on  common,  so 
that  the  holder  of  each  share  thereafter  held  two  and,  of  course, 
received  dividends  upon  each,  without  investment  of  an  additional 
penny  except  from  profits,  which  the  Public  and  the  Workers  furnish, 
not  the  shareholders.  The  holder  of  one  share  of  Amoskeag  common 
in  1912  who  retained  it  to  date  would  therefore  have  received  divi- 
dends in  the  last  three  years  as  follows:  1919,  $6.75;  1920,  $9.75; 
1921,  $15.  That  is,  the  dividend  money  received  by  the  individual 
who  held  his  Amoskeag  common  from  1912  to  date,  and  held  the 
stock  dividend  handed  him  gratis  in  the  meantime,  amounted  in 
1921  to  2^2  times  as  much  money  as  his  stock  had  ever  brought  him 
before  the  war  years,  and  more  than  50  per  cent  more  than  he  had 
ever  received,  even  during  the  period  of  war  profits. 

The  trustees  of  Amoskeag  in  their  wisdom  voted  to  increase  divi- 
dends in  1921  when  profits  from  the  business  showed  a  decrease. 

The  trustees  of  Amoskeag  voted  to  increase  dividends  during  a 
year  when  sales  of  cloth  by  the  company  fell  lower  than  during  any 
year  for  the  past  15  years,  with  a  single  exception. 

The  trustees  of  Amoskeag  voted  to  increase  dividends  during  1921 ; 
and  at  the  same  time,  or  mighty  soon  after,  they  voted  to  lower 
wages  and  lengthen  hours  of  15,500  employes  who  help  them  earn 
the  dividends. 

The  trustees  of  Amoskeag  voted  to  increase  dividends  during  1921 ; 
perhaps  they  voted,  also,  to  "  cut  another  melon  "  during  1922.  At 
all  events,  Amoskeag  stock  went  up  about  the  same  time  that  wages 
went  down. 

Amoskeag  now  has  a  surplus  of  over  $40,000,000.  Of  course,  this 
surplus  MUST  NOT  be  drawn  on  to  MAINTAIN  WAGES  at 
$18.71  a  week;  but  this  surplus  CAN  be  drawn  on  to  RAISE 
DIVIDENDS  HIGHER,  as  was  done  in  the  year  of  Grace,  1921. 

The  manufacturers  have  not  at  the  time  of  going  to  press 
replied  to  these  allegations  of  the  union. 


Amoskeag    manufacturing    company 
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AMOSKEAG   OPERATIONS,    1911    AND    1921 

Showing  the  relation  of  wages,  sales,  earnings  and  dividend  pay- 
ments last  year  and  ten  years  ago,  of  the  Amoskeag  Manufacturing 
Company,  with  mills  at  Manchester,  New  Hampshire,  employing 
more  than  fifteen  thousand  workers  now  on  strike.  Diagram  pre- 
pared by  the  Labor  Bureau,  Inc.,  for  the  United  Textile  Workeri, 
and  published  in  the  Manchester  Union  as  a  paid  advertisement. 
Figures  taken  from  published  statements  of  the  company  and  manu- 
facturers' records.  Average  weekly  wage  full-time  earnings  would 
be  $16.84  if  wage  rates  were  cut  20  per  cent  and  hours  increased 
from  48  to  54  per  week  as  has  been  ordered  by  the  company;  or 
$14.97  if  wages  were  cut  20  per  cent  and  hours  remained  48  a  week 

Virginia's  Tobacco  Workers 

IMAGINE  that  you  began  work  when  you  were  some- 
where between  eight  and  twelve  years  of  age;  that  you 
have  been  working  thirty  or  more  years  at  the  heavy, 
dusty  labor  of  rehandling  tobacco;  that  you  leave  home  at 
6:30  on  a  winter  morning,  to  return  often  as  late  as  7 
o'clock  at  night;  that  you  work  regularly  in  season  ten 
hours  a  day  and  fifty-five  hours  a  week;  and  that  in  return 
for  this  you  receive  each  week  $11  or  $12.  With  this  money 
you  help  meet  the  family  expenses  or  are  perhaps  the  finan- 
cial mainstay  and  you  are  responsible  for  cooking  the  meals, 
and  caring  for  your  home  and  children  after  hours  of  work. 
This  composite  picture  gives  some  idea  of  the  Negro 
woman  at  work  today  in  the  tobacco  factories  of  Virginia. 
Buried  in  the  back  of  a  report  on  Negro  Women  in  Industry, 
issued  by  the  Women's  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
lies  the  story  of  these  women  told  by  Emma  L.  Shields, 
investigator  for  the  bureau,  in  a  study  made  of  eighty-five  of 
them  in  their  homes.  Of  this  number  twenty-one  had  never 
attended  school,  twelve  had  stopped  in  the  second  grade,  seven 
in  the  third,  twenty-one  in  the  fourth,  and  but  three  were 
graduates  of  high  schools.  During  a  normal  working  week 
72  per  cent  earned  less  than  $12;  19  per  cent  less  than  $9; 
and  but  one  woman  earned  over  $16.  Yet  these  workers 
had  been  in  the  industry  for  from  six  months  to  forty-two 
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years.  Thirteen  had  been  employed  over  thirty  years.  More 
than  42  per  cent  had  begun  work  at  twelve  years  of  age 
or  less. 

Fifty-eight  per  cent  worked  a  schedule  of  fifty-five  hours 
a  week ;  38  per  cent,  fifty  hours  a  week ;  and  "  hours  were 
often  lengthened  by  overtime."  Sixty-six  per  cent  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  entire  care  of  their  homes,  and  30  per  cent 
had  home  duties  to  attend  to  before  or  after  the  factory  closed. 

One  of  the  girls,  whose  father  had  been  ill  for  years  and 
whose  wage  had  to  be  stretched  to  cover  medical  attention, 
in  addition  to  upkeep  of  the  home,  stated  her  problem: 

It  is  not  only  the  need  of  money  that  burdens  me  but  the  respon- 
sibility of  being  nurse  and  housekeeper  and  wage-earner  at  one  time. 

Another : 

I  am  so  tired  when  I  reach  home  that  I  can  scarcely  stand  up,  and 
then  I  have  so  much  to  do  that  it  just  exhausts  me.  I  jump  in 
my  sleep  all  night,  my  nerves  are  so  bad. 

Mothers  get  employment  for  their  children  as  soon  as  these 
reach  the  legal  age,  a  necessary  step  because  a  child  labor 
law  has  been  in  force  in  Virginia  for  some  time.  Miss 
Shields  comments  on  the  effect  of  the  family  employment  on 
community  life: 

Life  in  each  generation  was  bounded  on  all  sides  by  the  same 
influences.  In  the  factory,  nothing  elevating  or  improving  was 
afforded  the  workers;  home  influences  were  no  better,  for  the  wages 
were  so  low  that  the  workers  were  forced  to  select  the  poorest  of 
homes  in  localities  so  undesirable  and  unhealthful  that  the  environ- 
ment naturally  would  react  on  the  lives  of  the  persons  within  it. 
There  thus  resulted  a  class  consciousness  among  those  workers, 
which  was  expressed  in  their  suspicion  of  other  groups,  their  con- 
centration on  their  own  interests  and  their  maladjustment  to  the 
communities  in  which  they  lived. 

In  spite  of  their  financial  condition,  many  of  the  women 
invest  some  of  their  savings.  They  have  bought  houses  and 
improved  them,  and  95  per  cent  carry  some  form  of  sick 
benefit  or  life  insurance.  The  investigator  closes  with  this 
interesting  commentary : 

There  was  something  of  beauty  in  the  attitude  of  the  women 
toward  their  work.  Their  patient  trust  and  belief  in  the  better  day 
that  should  come  to  them  as  workers  was  pathetic.  In  spite  of  the 
unpleasant  conditions  which  surrounded  them  at  work,  they  con- 
tinued to  express  their  consolation  and  hope,  as  they  sang  and  chanted 
their  own  songs  during  the  long  hours  of  the  day. 

That  Siberian  Concession 

THERE  has  been  a  good  deal  in  the  newspapers  about 
a  concession  in  Siberia  which  the  Soviet  government 
was  said  to  have  made  to  Bill  Haywood,  the  fugitive 
American  I.  W.  W. ;  and  some  of  the  papers  suggested  that 
the  welcome  extended  to  American  engineers  to  work  that 
concession  was  intended  more  for  their  dollars  than  for 
their  persons.  The  first  group  of  these  pilgrims,  consisting 
of  fifty  or  sixty  men  and  eight  or  nine  women,  is  sailing 
on  April  8.  The  real  purpose  and  organization  of  the  en- 
terprise has  been  explained  to  a  representative  of  the  Survey 
by  H.  S.  Calvert  who,  with  his  associate,  Montgomery 
Schuyler,  has  recently  come  to  the  United  States  from  Rus- 
sia to  take  charge  of  its  American  end.  Mr.  Calvert  is  a 
descendant  of  a  British  pioneer  who  came  to  Maryland  in 
1634  in  search  of  religious  freedom.  He  went  to  Russia 
after  the  revolution  as  a  representative  of  the  I.  W.  W. 
and,  together  with  a  Dutch  engineer,  S.  J.  Rutgers,  made 
a  survey  of  what  was  called  Concession  Number  One,  the 
first  to  be  offered  by  the  Russian  government  to  foreign 
capitalists.  As  a  result  of  their  expedition,  they  submitted 
to  Lenin  a  report  which  procured  them  an  operating  lease. 
"  Big  Bill  "  Haywood,  says  Mr.  Calvert,  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  original  undertaking  and  is  merely  acting  at 
present  as  Moscow  representative  of  the  organizing  com- 
mittee that  has  been  formed.  This  committee  of  nine  mem- 
bers is  trying  to  mobilize  six  thousand  workers  and  en- 
gineers to  operate  the  lease.  The  nature  of  this  is  described 
by  Mr.  Calvert  as  follows: 


In  southern  Siberia,  halfway  between  Moscow  and  Vladivostok 
and  a  hundred  miles  south  of  Tomsk,  there  stretches  a  tract  of  land 
known  as  the  Kuznets  Basin  which  contains  iron  deposits  that  are 
75  per  cent  iron;  coal  deposits  cover  an  area  of  nine  thousand 
square  miles,  and  in  addition  to  timber  forests  there  are  some 
twenty-five  thousand  acres  of  excellent  arable  land.  Development 
of  this  area,  under  a  lease  from  the  crown,  was  begun  in  1913  by 
an  engineering  organization.  Kemerovo,  in  the  basin,  is  a  small 
industrial  Gary  with  a  population  of  eleven  thousand  and  contains 
a  steel  and  chemical  plant,  some  well  equipped  houses,  stores,  a 
hospital,  two  theaters  and  public  buildings. 

Another  industrial  center  in  the  district  is  Gurieff  Zavod,  with 
a  blast  furnace  that  has  produced  four  thousand  poods  or  sixty-five 
tons  of  pig  iron  per  month  and  a  cement  plant  with  a  capacity 
of  sixteen  hundred  tons. 

Tomsk,  the  largest  city  in  Siberia,  is  in  the  concession  area. 
It  has  a  population  of  eighty  thousand,  flour  mills,  a  glass  factory, 
tannery,  shoe  factory  and  Hoffman  brick  kilns — all  to  be  operated, 
as  are  also  the  other  plants  named,  by  the  Kuzbas,  the  leasing 
company. 

The  steel  plant  at  Nadejendenski  is  "  almost  an  isolated  industrial 
empire,"  a  well  equipped  modern  plant  which  will  supply  seven 
blast  furnaces  of  one  hundred  tons  daily  capacity  each,  with  a 
total  yearly  capacity  of  ten  million  poods  of  highest  grade  charcoal 
pig  iron ;  an  automatic  rolling  mill  with  its  own  power  plant,  and 
a  sheet  or  tin  plate  mill.  Over  50  per  cent  of  this  plant  is  ready 
to  run  as  soon  as  labor  is  available  and  minor  repairs  have  been 
made  at  the  mill. 

Of  the  six  thousand  settlers  sought,  five  hundred  are  to  be  miners 
to  work  the  Kemerovo  coal  field,  now  operated  by  natives  who  come 
from  the  farms  and  turn  out  only  three-quarters  of  a  ton  a  day, 
whereas  it  is  expected  that  American  miners  will  have  a  daily 
output  of  nine  tons  a  day. 

The  Kuzbas  is  one  of  several  concessions  offered  by  the 
Soviet  government  in  line  with  its  present  economic  policy. 
Owing  to  lack  of  machinery  and  capital  and  because  of  the 
depletion  by  the  war  of  the  native  supply  of  technical  and 
skilled  labor,  it  is  unable  without  outside  aid  to  run  these 
industrial  assets  to  anything  like  full  production.  From 
Concession  Number  One  more  particularly,  the  government 
hopes  to  obtain  a  coal  supply  for  the  Trans-Siberian  Rail- 
road and  an  efficient  operation  of  the  machine  industries  in 
southern  Siberia.  That  this  first  concession  was  made  to 
a  committee  of  foreign  revolutionists,  Mr.  Calvert  believes, 
has  the  psychological  purpose  of  reassuring  the  Communists 
in  Russia  that  an  industrial  community  can  be  run  success- 
fully along  other  than  purely  "  capitalistic  "  lines. 

If  the  lessees  were  planning  to  build  up  an  industrial  com- 
munity on  cooperative  lines,  securing  the  profit  for  the  work- 
ers, this  in  itself  would  be  an  interesting  experiment.  But 
they  plan  something  even  more  unique:  The  question  they 
hope  to  answer  in  the  affirmative  is,  is  it  possible  to  build 
an  industrial  community  in  which  the  technician  is  supreme  ? 
Hitherto,  except  in  public  service,  the  technician  has  been 
employed  as  a  necessary  factor  in  producing  for  profit.  As 
Mr.  Calvert  expresses  it,  the  Kuzbas  enterprise  has  for  one 
of  its  purposes  that  of  supplanting  the  "  one-eyed  captain  of 
industry  "  by  a  "  two-eyed  supremacy  of  workers  and  en- 
gineers." The  technicians  will  not  be  concerned  merely 
with  production  but  will  have  complete  control  of  the 
goods  produced.  The  basic  wage  of  the  workmen  will  be 
one  sufficient  to  insure  a  satisfactory  standard  of  living  and 
will  be  determined  by  the  board  of  managers  who  are  re- 
sponsible both  to  the  workers  and  to  the  government.  In 
addition  to  the  wage  the  workers  will  receive  a  yearly  bonus 
determined  on  the  basis  of  production.  The  surplus  product 
will  be  used  for  extension  of  the  various  enterprises  after 
deduction  of  the  current  taxes.  No  stocks  or  shares  are 
issued.  According  to  the  prospectus,  the  government  is  to 
receive  in  exchange  for  the  concession  the  equivalent  of  the 
production  secured  by  it  in  1921  (which  was  about  10  per 
cent  of  the  total  capacity)  and  one-half  of  all  production 
in  excess  of  that.  For  all  products  turned  over  to  it,  "  a 
credit  will  be  given  and  an  equivalent  in  other  commodities 
received  through  exchange  on  a  commercial  basis." 

Applications  for  membership  among  the  first  six  thousand 
to  go  to  Siberia  are  pouring  into  the  New  York  headquarters 
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of  the  organization.  Workers  are  getting  together  in  groups 
from  Illinois  to  New  Mexico.  Miners  have  applied  in  such 
large  numbers  that,  says  Mr.  Calvert,  "  if  they  were  all 
accepted,  the  coal  strike  would  have  to  be  called  off  for  lack 
of  strikers."  Many  of  them  have  saved  up  against  the 
possibility  of  a  strike  in  April  and  are  therefore  able  to 
comply  with  the  financial  requirements.  The  workmen  who 
go  to  "  Kuzbas  "  will  not  be  penniless  adventurers.  Skill, 
tools  to  the  value  of  $100,  $130  for  transportation  and  $100 
for  food — to  be  supplied  by  the  organization  at  wholesale 
prices — are  prerequisites.  Among  those  desirous  to  go  are 
many  engineers  of  the  best  standing.  Mr.  Calvert  himself 
is  a  "production  man"  with  a  knowledge  of  engineering; 
so  is  Mr.  Schuyler.  Among  other  things  these  men  dream 
of  the  creation  at  Tomsk  of  a  great  proletarian  university 
"  which  will  bring  about  a  marriage  of  industry  and  educa- 
tion." The  university  of  Tomsk,  says  Mr.  Calvert,  has 
capacity  for  six  thousand  students,  and  laboratories  for 
experimentation  as  fine  as  any  in  the  world. 

Paradoxes 

THE  curious  twists  of  mind  in  persons  anxious  to  ad- 
vance good  citizenship  are  worthy  of  special  study  by 
a  psychologist.  The  "  extra-legal  enforcement  of 
laws  "  [see  page  3]  is  not  the  only  paradox  in  their  pro- 
gram. There  are  ~  X  only  those  who  would  foster  law 
enforcement  by  breaking  laws,  but  many — in  the  North  as 
well  as  in  the  South — who  are  such  passionate  upholders 
of  personal  liberty,  as  guaranteed  by  the  constitution,  that 
they  would  go  to  any  length  to  suppress  the  speech  of  those 
who  to  them  seem  antagonists  of  such  liberty.  They  re- 
mind one  of  the  entertainer  who  said :  "  I  am  inviting  crit- 
icism. The  ushers  will  please  put  out  any  one  who  does 
not  like  this  show." 

Some  such  mental  peculiarity  underlies  an  extraordinary 
communication  addressed  last  week  to  William  H.  Ander- 
son, state  superintendent  for  New  York  of  the  Anti-Saloon 
League.  During  the  more  than  twenty  years  of  his  activity 
on  behalf  of  prohibition,  says  Mr.  Anderson,  he  has  fre- 
quently— and  sometimes  almost  weekly — received  letters 
threatening  his  life.  Of  these  he  has  taken  little  notice.  But 
the  letter  signed  "  A  group  who  believes  in  the  right  of  life, 
liberty  and  pursuit  of  happiness  as  individuals.  Live  and 
let  live  is  our  motto  "  is  unique  in  that  this  group,  com- 
posed as  it  says  of  100  per  cent  Americans  who  during  the 
late  war  have  voluntarily  served  in  the  army,  are  "  bound 
together  by  the  strictest  oaths  of  obedience  to  wipe  out  a 
certain  type  of  person  who  at  the  present  time  has  made 
himself  prominent  in  the  advocacy  of  the  theory  of  repres- 
sion." They  admit  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  kill  off 
the  whole  membership  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  but  they 
are  going  "  to  kill  without  the  slightest  compunction  "  such 
of  its  members  as  will  not  "  take  their  place  quietly  in  the 
great  body  of  American  citizenship." 

The  incident  would  be  funny  were  it  not  gruesome  and 
were  it  not  for  the  probability  that  such  conspiracies  really 
exist,  even  though  their  words  practically  always  are  louder 
than  their  actions.  When  rakes  combine  to  defend  the  fair 
name  of  American  liberty,  there  must  be  something  wrong 
with  the  virginity  of  the  lady. 

The  P.  R.  T.  Labor  Program 

THOMAS  E.  MITTEN,  president  of  the  Philadelphia 
Rapid  Transit  Company  since  191 1,  has  put  over  a 
program  of  cooperation  between  the  management  and 
men  which  is  probably  unique  in  this  country  and  which 
has  saved  the  company  from  bankruptcy. 

Certain  members  of  the  board  of  directors  have  recently 
attempted  to  displace  Mr.  Mitten.  The  ten  thousand  em- 
ployes of  the  company  .took  money  from  their  Savings  Fund 


Association,  against  the  counsel  of  the  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation, and  bought  P.  R.  T.  stock  in  order  to  vote  it  in  sup- 
port of  Mr.  Mitten  at  the  meeting  of  March  15,  1922.  Their 
slogan  was :  "  Every  member  a  stockholder."  At  that  meet- 
ing, the  Mitten  management  was  overwhelmingly  supported, 
and  directors  favorable  to  a  continuation  of  the  policy  of  the 
last  eleven  years  were  elected.  One  of  them  is  an  employe  of 
the  company.  Interest  in  the  struggle  grows  out  of  the  fact 
that  since  191 1,  the  P.  R.  T.  has  been  transformed  from  an 
expensive  travesty  on  transportation  into  an  effective,  profit- 
paying  concern.  The  employes  have  shared  in  the  work  and 
in  the  rewards. 

The  future  of  the  program  is,  of  course,  problematic.  The 
employes  have  no  union  organization.  Philadelphia  boasts 
that  it  is  the  home  of  the  so-called  "  American  plan."  But 
the  cooperative  association  acts  for  the  men.  The  Mitten 
management  has  succeeded  in  keeping  the  union  out  by  giv- 
ing the  cooperatives  a  growing  share  in  profits,  responsibility 
and  control.  Cars  on  all  lines  now  carry  placards  with  the 
legend : 

P.  R.  T.  stockholders  operating  this  car  with  Mitten  management 
pledge  car  service,  safe,  courteous,  efficient. 

Two  contingencies  lie  ahead.  On  the  one  hand,  the  city 
is  protesting  that  all  surplus  earnings  beyond  a  minimum 
dividend  must  go  to  the  city  and  to  the  stockholders ;  that  the 
charter  makes  no  provision  for  a  bonus  for  the  workers. 
This  is  a  matter  of  contract,  however,  and  can  be  definitely 
determined.  In  the  second  place,  the  effort  to  keep  out  the 
unions  has  resulted  in  admitting  the  workers  to  a  share  in 
control.  This  is  a  step  toward  one  item  in  the  famous 
"  Plumb  Plan."  There  seems  no  escape,  however,  from  the 
logic  of  the  case :  the  employes  are  now  sharing  in  a  minimum 
way  in  control  of  the  P.  R.  T.  What  they  shall  accomplish 
in  the  future  depends  upon  what  they  do  with  this  beginning 
of  power. 


"A 


Profit  and  Loss 

MERICA  still  remains  the  land  of  opportunity," 
B.  Seebohm  Rowntree  concludes  after  his  recent 
visit  to  this  country.  This  prominent  English  busi- 
ness man  and  economist  is  writing  a  series  of  articles  on  his 
visit  for  the  Yorkshire  Gazette  and,  in  the  first  of  them,  says: 

The  immigrant  from  Central  or  Eastern  Europe,  often  a  down- 
trodden and  oppressed  soul,  will  not  for  long  live  on  the  East  Side 
of  New  York.  That  is  but  a  perch  where  he  rests  after  his  long 
flight  across  the  ocean 

He  pictures  the  pitiable  discomfort  of  the  immigrant's 
ocean  crossing  and  his  entrance  to  this  continent.  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  cosmopolitan  life  in  ouf  large  cities  brings  him 
back  to  his  first  point: 

The  slum  district  has  not  the  atmosphere  of  hopelessness  that  one 
observes  in  the  slums  of  London.  I  went  to  th»  pooiest  streets  and 
saw  some  dreary  and  dirty  tenements;  but  the  people  are  different 
from  those  in  the  slums  of  our  English  cities.  Why  is  it?  It  is  be- 
cause every  one  ...  is  "on  the  move."  Even  if  some  of  the  im- 
migrants will  always  live  there,  their  children  will  almost  certainly 
move. 

This  movement  of  the  population  onward  and  upward  is  the 
sociological  factor  which  most  constantly  impresses  itself  on  a 
visitor  from  the  old  world. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Rowntree  believes  that  we  are  not  suf- 
ficiently aware  of  the  enormous  wealth  which  the  flow  of 
migrants  from  the  old  world  contributes  to  the  life  of 
America,  and  that  the  old  countries  are  not  aware  of  the 
potential  wealth  lost  to  them.     He  says: 

I  think  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  an  adult  immigrant  of  normal 
character  is  a  great  source  of  wealth  and  capacity.  He  has  been 
reared  at  the  cost  of  the  mother  country — it  has  fed  him,  clothed  him, 
housed  him  for  perhaps  twenty-five  years.  It  has  educated  him. 
And  then,  just  when  all  this  capital  has  been  sunk  in  him  and  he  has 
become  a  wealth-producing  instrument  (to  talk  mere  economics),  he 
is  presented,  so  to  speak,  ready-made  to  another  country.  From  the 
day  he  lands,  without  any  further  capital  expenditure  on  his  behalf, 
he  begins  to  produce  wealth — more  wealth  than  he  consumes. 
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The  Klan  in  Texas 

THE  New  York  World  is  quoted  by  the  Searchlight 
of  Atlanta  as  "  chortling  "  to  the  effect  that  "  now 
that  the  mask  has  been  torn  from  the  Ku  KIux 
Klan,  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  menace."  In  this  county 
seat  in  the  interior  of  Texas  where  I  have  been  spending  a 
week  the  Klan  seems  to  be  considered  a  very  serious  menace 
indeed — to  evildoers.  I  am  still  rubbing  my  eyes  and  ques- 
tioning my  ears.  This  is  surely  not  the  same  fantastic 
embodiment  of  anti-Catholic,  anti- Jewish,  anti-Negro,  anti- 
labor  prejudice  which  I  have  read  about,  the  masked  hundred 
percenters  who  are  so  free  with  whips  and  tar  and  feathers, 
or  worse,  whose  lawless  methods  have  become  proverbial. 

My  first  shock  came  in  Atlanta,  when  the  Sunday  Consti- 
tution had  a  full-page  special-feature  article  on  the  new 
university — the  enlarged  Lanier — which  is  to  eclipse  Har- 
vard and  Yale.  Text  and  illustrations  were  all  presented 
with  every  appearance  of  seriousness.  Atlanta — if  one  may 
judge  from  the  treatment  accorded  by  the  leading  newspaper 
to  its  educational  project — does  not  consider  the  Klan  a 
menace  or  a  joke,  but  an  institution,  like  the  Elks,  the  Salva- 
tion Army,  or  any  other.  My  next  jolt  came  when  a  student 
in  this  Texas  town,  who  bears  a  distinguished  name  and  is 
earning  his  way  through  college  by  work  in  the  hotel,  came 
to  my  room  for  a  long  evening  talk,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  launched  into  a  warm  eulogy  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  He 
is  not  a  member,  but  that  is  only  because  a  certain  girl  whose 
opinions  are  important  to  him  had  vetoed  it.  She  felt  so 
strongly  about  it  that  he  could  hardly  even  discuss  the  matter 
with  her ;  but  he  discussed  it  with  me. 

The  Klan,  this  ardent  college  youth  insists,  is  not  against 
Negroes  but  in  their  interest,  not  against  Catholics  but  only 
for  Protestantism — as  the  Knights  of  Columbus  are  for  their 
religion.  It  is  for  one  hundred  per  cent  Americanism,  for 
law  and  order,  and  for  white  supremacy.  He  admitted  that 
it  sometimes  upholds  law  and  order  by  extra-legal  means. 
He  knew  of  the  cases  in  Houston;  for  example,  the  tarring 
of  a  doctor  who  was  known  to  be  guilty  of  criminal  practices. 
What  the  boy  insisted  upon  was  that  the  doctor  was  guilty, 
that  he  was  a  menace,  and  that  the  Klan  rid  the  city  of  his 
presence  and  his  practices  when  the  authorities  by  their 
milder  measures  had  failed  to  do  so.  Law  and  order,  as  he 
sees  it,  means  not  overscrupulous  observance  of  the  forms 
of  justice,  but  making  the  law-breakers  quit  or  get  out — or, 
more  accurately,  quit  and  get  out;  not  squeamishness  about 
the  legal  rights  of  guilty  defendants,  but  unceremonious  and 
drastic  "  cleaning  up  "  of  the  community.  I  tried  to  do  my 
duty  toward  correcting  this  inadequate  view  of  justice,  but  I 
think  I  succeeded  only  in  making  my  young  friend  regret 
that  we  had  got  on  a  subject  of  so  controversial  a  character 
when  he  was  sincerely  eager  to  get  help  on  questions  of 
greater  importance. 

In  order  to  find  out  whether  the  young  woman  who  re- 
strained this  student  from  joining  the  Klan  was  representa- 
tive of  the  student  body,  two  questions  were  put  to  the  girls 
whose  classes  happened  to  be  in  session.  Forty-four  answered 
the  questions — in  writing,  and  not  giving  their  names.  The 
first  question  was:  Are  you  in  sympathy  with  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan?  The  second:  Would  you  be  willing  to  have  your 
father  or  brother  join  it?  While  my  young  friend  was 
neither  the  brother  nor  the  father  of  the  one  who  had  en- 
tered the  objection  in  this  instance,  it  seemed  better  to  for- 
mulate the  inquiry  in  this  way.  Both  questions  were  an- 
swered in  the  negative  by  eighteen  of  the  girls;  in  the  af- 
firmative by  twenty-six.  Thus  in  this  small  group,  which 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  consider  exceptional,  the 
Klan  wins  by  a  ratio  of  nearly  three  to  two. 

It  began  to  seem  to  me  important  to  understand  the  point 
of  view  of  this  southern  communitv.     I  therefore  sounded 


next  the  Methodist  minister.  "  I  understand,"  I  remarked 
casually,  "  that  some  very  good  people  get  into  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  in  these  parts."  "  The  very  best  people  get  into  it," 
he  replied  emphatically.  The  good  doctor  who  said  this  is 
not  a  bigot.  In  several  conversations  I  was  impressed  by  his 
tolerant,  vigorous  thought.  He  is  active  in  the  inter-racial 
commission.  He  neither  condemned  nor  advocated  the  Klan, 
but  with  discrimination  expressed  both  his  doubts  and  his 
appreciation  of  some  of  their  acts.  He  is  deeply  distressed 
by  the  lawlessness  of  the  time.  He  thinks  that  the  intention 
of  the  Klan  is  to  combat  lawlessness,  and  that — in  this  region, 
at  least — its  ordinary  method  is  to  try  to  secure  the  election 
of  capable  and  honest  officials  and  to  cooperate  with  them  in 
furnishing  evidence  of  criminal  acts.  Assaults  by  white  men 
on  colored  women  are,  he  thinks,  dealt  with  as  drastically  as 
any  other  offenses.  "  Bootlegging  "  is  the  particular  crime 
which  is  most  widespread,  and  in  suppressing  which  anony- 
mous informers  are  most  useful.  Here  in  Texas,  in  short, 
law  and  order  means  at  present,  more  than  any  other  one 
thing,  hostility  to  moonshine  distillers  and  other  violators  of 
the  prohibition  laws. 

I  had  a  whole  afternoon  of  serious  talk  with  half  a  dozen 
men  of  the  faculty  of  a  school  for  the  training  of  teachers. 
We  talked  about  the  race  question  and  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 
All  these  men  are  southern  in  ancestry,  birth,  education  and 
life-long  residence.  They  are  in  sympathy  with  efforts  to 
improve  racial  cooperation.  They  are  taking  part  in  them 
persistently.  They  would  no  doubt  subscribe  to  the  shibbo- 
leth of  white  supremacy,  but  they  would  narrow  its  meaning 
in  practice  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  comparatively  unobjec- 
tionable to  self-respecting  Negroes.  They  are  for  equal  jus- 
tice in  the  courts  and  in  economic  relations ;  for  better  schools 
for  the  colored,  for  better  accommodations  on  railways.  They 
sympathize  with  the  efforts  of  Negroes  to  protect  the  sanctity 
of  their  homes,  and  with  all  well-considered  measures  to 
protect  and  elevate  the  standing  of  living  of  either  race. 

What  these  gentlemen,  whom  I  came  to  know  well  enough 
to  call  them  personal  friends,  had  to  say  about  the  mysterious 
organization  is  no  doubt  as  fair  an  estimate  as  one  will  find. 
They  are  confident  that  stories  of  lawless  acts  by  the  Klan 
published  in  northern  newspapers  are  exaggerated ;  that  here- 
abouts, at  least,  it  does  not  represent  anti- Jewish  prejudice 
nor  anti-Catholic  bigotry  nor  antagonism  to  Negroes;  that 
it  is  not  hostile  to  labor;  that  it  does  represent  a  strong 
determination  to  prevent  cohabitation  and  promiscuous  inti- 
macy between  whites  and  blacks,  and  that  this  is  as  much 
in  the  interest  of  the  black  race  as  of  the  white  race ;  that  its 
main  purpose,  however,  is  to  inculcate  a  wholesome  respect 
for  law  and  order,  including  the  laws  against  "  bootlegging  " 
and  gambling.  They  deplore  the  use,  by  members  of  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  or  anybody  else,  of  unlawful  or  extra-legal 
means  of  upholding  law  and  order;  but  they  think  that  even 
now  these  are  not  often  resorted  to,  and  that  even  sporadic 
cases  are  less  likely  to  occur  in  the  future.  They  consider 
that  one  of  the  speedy  means  to  promote  the  enforcement  of 
law  lies  in  breaking  down  the  custom  of  claiming  exemption 
from  jury  duty  which  now  prevails  among  the  best  citizens. 
The  Ku  Klux  Klan  seems  to  be  bringing  effective  pressure 
on  the  citizenship  of  the  South  at  this  point. 

I  had,  finally,  an  interview  with  one  representative  bus- 
iness man,  who  was  so  well  informed  and  so  outspoken  in 
his  advocacy  as  to  leave  little  doubt  of  his  active  membership. 
In  his  eyes  it  is  a  righteous  crusade.  It  makes  no  mistakes. 
It  will  use  whatever  means  are  necessary.  If  it  can  secure 
the  election  of  men  in  sympathy  with  its  aims,  enforcement 
can  then  safely  be  left  to  them.  But  if  not,  what  can  you 
do?  He  is  against  hanging  and  burning  Negroes.  It  is  not 
effective.  For  the  unmentionable  crime  he  would  resort  to 
other  remedies,  which  he  thinks  would  be  more  effective,  and 
which  apparently  he  would  be  equally  ready  to  apply  to  white 
offenders.  • 
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The  Ku  Klux  Klan  represents  a  complex  in  our  national 
life  which  has  not  yet  been  accurately  defined.  It  is  certainly 
open  to  the  objections  which  Sidney  Smith  long  ago  brought 
against  all  organizations  of  private  informers.  Its  employ- 
ment of  "  direct  action  "  is  on  a  par  with  similar  policies  by 
any  revolutionary  body.  Even  with  best  citizens  in  its  mem- 
bership, it  can  hardly  prevent  exploitation  of  a  private  grudge 
under  the  cover  of  the  secrecy  in  which  the  Klan  moves.  It 
is  said  to  be  alive  to  the  importance  of  defending  itself  against 
the  use  of  its  name  by  outsiders  who  are  committing  unlawful 
acts,  and  of  course  this  possibility  always  exists  even  in  the 
case  of  organizations  which  are  not  secret.  Justice  is  not 
always  blindfolded  in  the  courts;  but  the  "justice"  of  a 
secret  order  is  even  more  likely  to  be  honeycombed  with 
favor1' tism  and  injustice. 

It  is  easy  to  laugh  at  the  absurdities  of  the  Klan,  its  child- 
ish follies,  its  illiterate  nomenclature,  its  fallacious  conception 
of  law  and  order.  But  it  is  not  easily  laughed  out  of  exis- 
tence. Close  at  hand  it  is  serious.  It  has  a  certain  dignity 
of  purpose.  It  is  not  sheer  bigotry  or  stupidity  or  charla- 
tanry or  fraud.  Perhaps  it  may  be  short-lived.  I  hope  so; 
for  the  evils  which  it  professes  to  attack  are  certainly  for 
the  most  part  to  be  overcome  only  by  very  different  means. 

Edward  T.  Devine. 

Prison  Reform  in  Europe 

II.  Czecho-Slovakia 

THE  majority  of  them  acknowledge  their  guilt  and 
are  conscious  of  deserving  punishment — but  remem- 
ber that  they  are  human  and  that  the  spark  divine 
is  within  them."  Thus  wrote  Dostojevsky  of 
criminals,  and  this  seems  to  be  the  spirit  in  which  Czecho- 
slovakia is  just  setting  about  a  reform  of  her  prison  system 
and  her  treatment  of  offenders  against  the  criminal  law. 
Simultaneously  with  the  introduction  of  an  amended  criminal 
code  which  will  abolish  capital  punishment  as  well  as  some 
of  the  severer  species  of  confinement  in  vogue  under  the  old 
Austro-Hungarian  regime,  the  reforms  proposed  by  the  pres- 
ent government  of  Czecho-Slovakia  apply  especially  to  two 
aspects  of  prison  life. 

There  is,  first,  the  prison  staff,  those  who  have  charge 
of  the  prisoners.  The  Austrian  government  of  old  always 
regarded  ex-non-commissioned  officers  of  the  army  as  alone 
suitable  to  fill  the  posts  of  warders  and  officials  in  the  prisons. 
To  have  served  a  certain  period  in  the  army  and  to  possess 
adequate  muscles  and  nerves  were  all  that  was  demanded  in 
the  way  of  qualification  for  such  posts.  Since  December,  1920, 
every  applicant  for  the  position  of  warder  or  official  in  a 
jail  and  all  warders  appointed  since  1918  are  required  to 
have  attended  a  four-months'  course  of  instruction  which  is 
provided  by  the  government.  Lectures,  instruction  and  ad- 
vice are  given  during  these  courses  by  competent  authorities 
upon  the  topics  bearing  most  directly  upon  prison  manage- 
ment and  treatment  of  criminals,  for  example,  on  prison  reg- 
ulations and  conduct,  on  the  history  of  the  prison  system,  on 
criminal  psychology,  pedagogy  and  hygiene.  The  officials 
must  be  competent  to  speak  with  any  prisoner  in  his  own 
tongue.  [It  may  be  recalled  that  within  the  Czecho-Slovak 
Republic  three  or  four  languages  are  spoken  besides  Czecho- 
slovak, the  language  of  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants. 
See  the  Survey  for  June  11,  1921,  page  357.]  Similar 
provision  is  made  with  regard  to  prisons  for  women  offend- 
ers. The  government  is  determined  to  break  away  from 
Austrian  tradition,  and  aims  at  securing  a  prison  personnel 
possessing  sympathy  and  understanding.  It  will  publish  a 
handbook  in  which  will  be  summarized  the  subject-matter 
of  the  instruction  given  in  courses  to  the  staff. 

Prison  courts — the  judges  being  drawn   from  outside 

will  try  cases  of  alleged  offenses  taking  place  inside  the  jails 


and  convict  settlements,  and  the  extensive  powers  given  to 
prison  authorities  in  this  respect  under  the  old  Austrian  law 
will  be  abolished. 

The  second  part  of  the  reform  refers  to  the  prisoners 
themselves.  The  incorrigible  criminals  are  to  be  confined 
away  from  those  who  are  capable  of  improvement,  while 
youthful  offenders  and  first  offenders  are  also  to  be  treated 
separately.  The  prisoners  are  to  be  better  supplied  with 
reading  matter  and  libraries;  reading  rooms  are  to  be  pro- 
vided, indoor  games  such  as  chess  and  draughts  are  to  be 
permitted,  and  lectures  by  first  class  lecturers  to  be  given. 
Prisoners  will  also  be  encouraged  to  work  by  payment  for 
what  they  do.  Even  now  a  convict  may  earn  about  K.  1.50 
a  day,  compared  with  K.  0.08  under  the  Austrian  regime. 
There  will  also  be  committees  of  supervision  whose  duty  it 
will  be  to  find  suitable  occupations  for  prisoners  liberated 
from  jail.  Those  who  have  previously  followed  no  occupa- 
tion will  be  given  the  opportunity  of  learning  some  handi- 
craft during  their  terms  of  confinement.  Detailed  attention 
will  be  paid  to  the  health  of  the  prisoners.  That  the  Czecho- 
slovak Republic  has  already  accomplished  good  work  in  this 
respect  may  be  seen  from  the  statistics  of  the  principal  penal 
station,  that  of  Pancrace,  near  Prague.  In  the  year  19 18, 
when  the  republic  took  over  that  institution,  65  prisoners 
died,  31  of  them  of  tuberculosis — a  death  rate  of  76  per 
thousand.  In  1919  the  deaths  numbered  14,  of  which  io 
were  from  tuberculosis — a  death  rate  of  15  per  thousand. 
In  1920  only  9  prisoners  died,  4  of  tuberculosis — a  rate  of 
6  per  thousand. 

Disoccupato 

TALL,  ragged,  wan,  he  stands 
A  herculean  frame, 
With  toil-beseeching  hands. 

He  said,  "  I  seek  the  task 

My  iron  arms  can  do. 

In  vain  I  knock  and  ask." 

Who  answered  NO!     Dismay 
Drew  from  his  breast  a  sob, 
"  Don't  have  me  go  away!  " 

"  When  one  is  hungry,  oh, 

To  be  repulsed  is  hell. 

I've  a  right  to  work !    And  so, 

"  For  love  of  your  dead's  fame 
Don't  have  me  go  away. 
Have  pity  in  their  name." 

He  said,  "  'Tis  blasphemy 
If  you  believe  in  God, 
Now  to  abandon  me." 

Who  spoke  that  timid  No, 
That  sent  him  reeling  forth, 
With  heavy  step  and  slow  ? 

Follow  his  stony  chart, 
While  on  his  head  beats  down 
The  June's  sun  searing  dart. 

Rejected,  Useless  Strength, 
That  wanders  on  and  on 
The  road's  despairing  length. 

Through  cities,  towns,  by  farms, 
He  goes,  proud  mendicant, 
And  shows  in  vain  strong  arms. 

He  falls  beneath  the  flail, 
Vain  scars  and  thorns  of  fate — 
Invokes  the  end.    I  pale, 

Bow  down,  nor  lightly  rate 

The  error  ages  long, 

My  heart  sinks  'neath  the  weight. 

Ada  Negri. 

Translated  by  Ida  L.  Hull  and  Laura  G.  Woodberry. 


High  and  Wet 

The  Indictment  of  the  State  Prohibition  Director  of  Pennsylvania 


ON  Wednesday,  March  15,  the  resignation  of  T.  Henry 
Walnut  as  special  assistant  United  States  attorney 
for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania  (which  had  been 
on  file),  was  accepted.  Mr.  Walnut  had  served  notice  on 
his  superior  that  "  if  he  was  not  fired  "  before  the  closing 
session  of  the  grand  jury  the  following  Wednesday,  he 
•would  start  his  long  held  up  case  against  William  C. 
McConnell,  state  director  of  prohibition.  He  started  it; 
and  within  a  week  he  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  fired. 
McConnell  is  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Shamokin, 
Pennsylvania,  president  of  various  banks  and  water  com- 
panies, several  times  a  state  senator  and,  to  quote  the 
Philadelphia  North  American,  "a  staunch  supporter  of  the 
late  Senator  Penrose,  whose  influence  made  him  prohibition 
director." 

"  We  were  scotching  the  little  fellows  every  day,"  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Walnut,  "  and  we  were  letting  the  big  ones 
hide  under  the  bush."  Not  to  be  balked  by  his  own  dis- 
missal, he  set  out  to  force  the  district  attorney  to  make  a 
clean  sweep  by  carrying  his  case  to  the  public  and  exposing 
the  influences  and  pressure  reaching  back  to  the  Attorney 
General's  Office  and  the  Treasury  at  Washington,  which 
had  stalled  prosecution. 

On  Friday,  March  24,  Mr.  Walnut  spoke  before  the  City 
Club  of  Philadelphia,  giving  in  greater  detail  the  circum- 
stances of  his  fight  inside  the  government  service  to  follow 

Mr.  Walnut's  Statement 

IN  view  of  the  discussion  of  the  McConnell  case  and  my 
part  in  it,  I  want  to  present  the  facts  as  I  know  them. 
The  case  began,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  August  23, 
1 92 1,  with  the  seizure  of  some  three  hundred  or  four 
hundred  cases  of  whiskey  at  Bookbinder's  restaurant,  Second 
and  Walnut  streets.  The  trail  of  that  liquor  led  to  the 
prohibition  office  at  Tenth  and  Market  streets,  Philadelphia. 
At  that  time,  William  C.  McConnell  was  state  director  of 
prohibition,  Albert  F.  Slater  was  his  secretary  in  charge  of 
the  Philadelphia  office,  H.  Wilson  Benner  was  chief  clerk 
of  the  Philadelphia  office,  and  Samuel  B.  Wolfe  was  in 
charge  of  the  Pittsburgh  office,  under  McConnell. 

The  investigation  of  the  offices  in  Philadelphia  and  Pitts- 
burgh led  to  the  dismissal  on  October  14  of  Slater  and 
Benner  in  Philadelphia,  and  Wolfe  in  Pittsburgh.  McCon- 
nell was  retained  in  office,  but  control  was  taken  over  by 
Samuel  F.  Rutter  at  the  direction  of  Commissioner  Haynes. 

On  October  21,  Slater  and  Benner  were  arrested,  charged 
with  conspiracy.  Samuel  Singer,  Bookbinder  and  others 
were  named  as  co-conspirators. 

The  two  McConnell  subordinates  were  held  under  $2,500 
bail  each  for  court,  together  with  the  other  defendants.  The 
testimony  offered  indicated  that  Benner  had  approved  ap- 
plications for  and  Slater  had  signed  McConnell's  name  to 
permits  releasing  to  bootleggers  30,000  gallons  of  whiskey 
on  one  day,  namely  August  3,  1921.  This  was  only  one 
week  after  McConnell  had  taken  office. 

Furter  investigation  produced  evidence  to  the  effect  that 
between  August  3,  1921,  and  October  14,  when  McConnell 
was  superseded  (approximately  seventy  days),  700,000  gal- 
lons of  whiskey  and  alcohol  (valued  conservatively  at  $10,- 
000,000)  had  been  released  to  bootleggers  through  the  two 
offices. 

The  booze  poured  out  of  Pennsylvania  distilleries  and 
warehouses  like  water.  It  flooded  into  the  state  from 
Maryland,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Indiana.  Under 
McConnell  and  his  three  aides,  the  law  and  the  constitution 
in  Pennsylvania  were  scrapped. 

There  was  a  wild  scramble  of  money-mad  men  to  get 
their  share.  Politics  played  a  part,  but  money  knows  no 
politics.  Half  of  the  defiant  bootlegging  crew  talked  with 
a  foreign  accent.  During  McConnell's  regime  came  the 
climax  to  the  crookedness  that  began  the  year  before. 

The  center  of  the  whole  conspiracy  was  in  the  director's 
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the  trail  from  the  bootleggers  to  the  men  higher  up.  A  few 
hours  later  the  federal  grand  jury  returned  an  indictment 
against  Mr.  McConnell  along  with  forty-six  others  on  a 
charge  of  conspiracy  growing  out  of  the  wholesale  illegal 
withdrawals  of  whisky  during  his  term  of  office.  This, 
according  to  District  Attorney  Coles,  was  sufficient  answer 
to  Mr.  Walnut's  charges;  but  the  Philadelphia  Record  in 
an  editorial  on  Hamstringing  Justice  holds  otherwise, 
pointing  out  that  the  indictment  was  finally  pressed  "  only 
as  a  result  of  the  exposures,"  and  calls  on  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Dougherty  "  whose  administration  has  been  gravely 
compromised  by  this  scandal"  to  reinstate  Mr.  Walnut, 
placing  in  his  hands  the  prosecution  of  the  indictment  just 
found. 

Mr.  Walnut  was  a  member  of  the  insurgent  group  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  in  the  Progressive  Party  days, 
and  his  name  is  identified  with  the  Walnut  bill  which  put 
an  end  to  the  evils  of  child  labor  in  the  glass  houses  of 
his  state.  That  was  a  militant  fight,  and  so  has  been  his 
contribution  at  different  times  to  civic  reform  movements 
in  Philadelphia.  The  present  incident  is  perhaps  the  most 
dramatic  clash  in  prohibition  enforcement  since  the  Eigh- 
teenth Amendment  went  through,  and  Mr.  Jl'alnufs  City 
Club  address,  here  published,  sheds  a  searching  flood  of 
light  on  the  complex  forces  at  work  in  our  great  cities  to 
nullify  the  constitution. — Editor. 

two  offices  from  which  issued  the  permits  for  the  release  of 
the  liquor. 

In  November  of  1921,  I  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Coles,  the 
United  States  attorney,  that  the  additional  evidence  secured 
in  the  case  involved  McConnell,  Wolfe  and  a  number  of 
others  in  addition  to  those  subordinates  already  arrested. 
The  grand  jury  met  the  last  week  in  November.  The  case 
was  prepared  for  submission  to  it  on  the  first  Monday  of 
December.  Shortly  before  that  date  Mr.  Coles  went  to 
Washington.  He  returned  the  day  before  the  grand  jury 
met.  I  went  over  the  case  with  him,  and  he  then  asked  me 
to  confine  my  evidence  to  men  already  arrested  and  eliminate 
all  witnesses  involving  other  persons,  particularly  McCon- 
nell. I  told  him  I  could  not  be  a  party  to  smothering  the 
case.  On  Monday  morning  before  the  meeting  of  the  grand 
jury  there  was  a  further  discussion  of  the  matter,  at  which 
time  Mr.  Coles  gave  his  reasons  for  not  proceeding.  For 
the  second  time  I  could  not  agree  with  him.  He  laid 
emphasis  upon  the  fact  that  Mr.  McConnell  was  still  pro- 
hibition director  for  Pennsylvania,  in  name,  and  that  no 
action  should  be  taken  until  he  was  separated  from  the  serv- 
ice. I  could  not  see,  however,  that  the  failure  of  the 
Treasury  Department  to  dismiss  him  should  interfere  vt  ith 
the  presentation  of  the  evidence  to  the  grand  jury  for  it» 
action. 

However,  during  Monday  I  presented  evidence  involving 
the  original  defendants  only,  in  order  to  give  Mr.  Coles  an 
opportunity  to  communicate  his  difficulties  to  the  attorney 
general's  office.  On  Tuesday  morning  I  told  him  my  othci 
witnesses  involved  additional  defendants  and  that  I  must 
present  their  evidence  or  resign  my  position. 

He  then  repeated  to  me  some  of  the  reasons  advanced  the 
day  before  and  concluded  with  the  statement  that  the  attorney 
general  himself  would  be  embarrassed  in  his  relations  with 
the  Treasury  Department  by  prosecution  at  this  time.  He 
then  added  that  if  I  would  withold  the  additional  evidence 
from  the  grand  jury,  he  would  immediately,  upon  its  ad- 
journment, call  a  special  grand  jury  to  continue  the  investi- 
gation, before  which  could  be  presented  the  evidence  against 
any  one  implicated,  and  that  in  the  meantime  immediate 
action  should  be  demanded  of  the  commissioner  of  prohibi- 
tion. 

I  then  called  in  the  chief  of  the  special  intelligence  service 
with  whose  unit  I  had  been  cooperating  in  gathering  the 
evidence,  and  Mr.  Coles  repeated  his  statement.  We  agreed 
to  Mr.  Coles'  proposal  upon  the  distinct  understanding  that 
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the  case  was  only  temporarily  deferred,  until  a  special  grand 
jury  could  be  called,  and  the  commissioner  of  prohibition 
interviewed.  Mr.  Coles  stated  expressly  that  this  was  his 
agreement. 

He  never  referred  to  his  promise  again.  The  special 
grand  jury  was  not  called,  although  I  urged  him  to  call  it, 
and  the  next  regular  grand  jury  did  not  meet  until  February 
27,  1922.  I  questioned  the  sincerity  of  Mr.  Coles  in  the 
matter  very  early  in  the  case.  I  never  trusted  him  after  he 
broke  his  promise. 

When  he  told  me  that  the  attorney  general  would  be 
embarrassed  if  the  case  was  proceeded  with  in  December  I 
did  not  believe  that  the  attorney  general  knew  anything  about 
the  case.  I  did  believe,  however,  that  Mr.  Coles  had  talked 
to  some  one  in  Washington  who  was  insistent  that  no  prose- 
cution be  brought. 

I  went  to  Oklahoma  on  a  tax  case  early  in  January.  When 
I  returned  Mr.  Coles  had  gone  away  on  a  vacation.  He 
came  back  about  February  1 ,  and  once  again  the  McConnell 
case  was  discussed.  He  was  then  in  entire  agreement  with 
me  that  the  matter  should  be  pushed  vigorously. 

Within  two  or  three  days  thereafter  Mr.  McConnell  left 
his  home  for  Florida,  and  within  a  day  or  so  of  his  departure 
Mr.  Coles  advised  me  that  Washington  had  telephoned  ask- 
ing that  action  in  the  McConnell  case  be  deferred.  Subse- 
quently this  conversation  was  confirmed  by  letter,  to  which  a 
formal  reply  was  drafted.  I  suggested  that  the  attorney 
general  should  be  informed  with  particularity  of  the  serious- 
ness of  his  request.  A  letter  was  then  written  which 
emphasized  the  necessity  of  prompt  action. 

It  was  suggested  on  several  occasions  that  we  go  to  Wash- 
ington and  lay  the  matter  before  the  attorney  general  or  one 
of  his  assistants,  but  I  was  advised  that  no  interview  could 
be  arranged. 

The  matter  drifted  on.  The  grand  jury  met  the  week 
of  February  27.  Our  case  was  not  presented.  The  jury 
adjourned  to  meet  the  following  Wednesday  for  a  three-day 
session.  It  would  then  adjourn  for  the  term.  The  next 
grand  jury  would  not  meet  for  three  months,  about  June  1. 
I  drew  Mr.  Coles'  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  biggest  case 
on  the  list,  one  in  which  the  assistance  of  the  grand  jury  was 
materially  needed  in  developing  additional  evidence,  was 
being  crowded  to  the  last  minute.  To  my  surprise  he  told 
me  that  there  was  no  present  necessity  for  proceeding  with 
the  case. 

On  Saturday,  March  4,  H.  T.  Jones  and  Morgan  C. 
Smith  arrived  from  the  attorney  general's  office  to  discuss 
the  case.  I  spent  the  major  portion  of  the  afternoon  going 
over  the  evidence  involving  McConnell  (they  manifested  no 
interest  in  any  one  else).  At  the  conclusion  of  this  discus- 
sion I  asked  if  they  were  satisfied  with  the  evidence.  I  was 
then  advised  they  had  no  authority  to  settle  the  question,  but 
must  report  back  to  Washington.  I  asked  that  a  decision 
be  revealed  promptly. 

I  was  then  told  that  we  were  not  expected  to  proceed  at 
the  present  time  in  any  event.  I  was  not  surprised  at  this 
in  view  of  Mr.  Coles'  previous  suggestion  to  me,  nor  was  I 
surprised  when  Mr.  Coles  immediately  agreed  to  the  proposal. 
But  I  was  indignant. 

I  told  them,  in  brief,  that  the  case  had  been  hanging  five 
or  six  months.  That  it  was  the  most  flagrant  conspiracy  to 
defy  the  law  that  had  come  into  the  office.  The  case  had 
been  slipped  past  the  grand  jury  in  December  to  save  the 
attorney  general  from  embarrassment.  That  if  it  was 
shuffled  past  this  grand  jury  I  was  through  with  that  office. 
They  expostulated  that  Washington  was  interested  in  the 
case.  I  told  them  Washington  had  had  five  weeks  to  satisfy 
its  interest  and  had  now  come  in  at  the  last  moment  to  ask 
that  no  action  be  taken. 

There  was  the  law  and  there  was  the  evidence,  and  Wash- 
ington could  change  neither.    I  added  tha'  it  was  the  first 


time  in  my  experience  that  Washington  had  ever  attempted 
to  hold  up  a  prosecution,  and  I  concluded  by  telling  them 
that  if  I  wasn't  fired  before  Wednesday  I  would  start  the 
case  before  the  grand  jury. 

I  was  emphatic.  Five  weeks  of  telephoning  and  corre- 
spondence between  District  Attorney  Coles  and  the  attorney 
general  had  failed  to  release  the  dead  hand  grip  of  the  orders 
from  Washington.  It  was  my  only  chance.  The  attorney 
general  was  being  used  to  accomplish  a  discreditable  end. 
It  was  my  duty  to  get  him  awake,  and  I  passed  out  the 
stiffest  jolt  I  carried. 

The  representatives  of  the  attorney  general,  together  with 
Mr.  Coles,  left  me.  I  understand  they  telephoned  Washing- 
ton. On  Monday  morning  Mr.  Jones  returned.  He  asked 
me  to  prepare  a  report  on  the  case.  I  told  him  I  not  only 
would  do  that,  but  I  would  myself  take  it  to  Washington. 
On  Tuesday  morning  I  saw  one  of  the  assistants  to  the  attor- 
ney general  and  came  back  with  authority  to  proceed.  Cer- 
tain evidence  already  gathered  was  presented  to  the  grand 
jury  on  Thursday.  On  Friday  a  court  order  was  secured 
especially  continuing  the  grand  jury  beyond  the  regular 
term,  which  ended  Saturday,  in  order  that  a  complete  inves- 
tigation might  be  made. 

On  Saturday  I  saw  Mr.  Holland,  assistant  to  the  attorney 
general,  in  the  office.  He  was  closeted  with  Mr.  Coles  for 
an  hour  or  more.  I  did  not  meet  him,  nor  was  I  told  the 
purpose  of  his  visit. 

Further  evidence  was  presented  to  the  grand  jury  when  it 
convened  in  special  session  on  Monday.  It  then  adjourned 
until  Friday  to  give  us  an  opportunity  to  follow  up  new 
leads. 

The  investigators  with  whom  I  was  working  and  I  myself 
were  eager  to  uncover  the  whole  crooked  mess.  At  12  o'clock 
on  Wednesday,  March  15,  Mr.  Coles  said  he  had  a  letter  for 
me.  I  read  it.  It  severed  my  connection  with  the  service 
that  same  day. 

It  was  my  opinion  then,  and  it  is  my  opinion  now,  that  it 
would  have  been  a  disgrace  to  the  administration  of  justice 
to  shuffle  that  case  past  the  present  grand  jury. 

There  were  plenty  of  people  with  full  knowledge  of  the 
case  on  the  outside  who  didn't  want  it  started,  and  only  a 
handful  on  the  inside  who  knew  about  it  and  wanted  it 
begun.  Most  of  them  were  not  in  a  position  to  kick  it  into 
life.  Cases  like  that  are  likely  to  go  to  sleep  and  die  of  old 
age,  because  nobody  does  anything. 

It  was  not  a  wet  or  dry  issue.  It  wasn't  any  issue  at  all. 
It  was  common  decency.  We  were  scotching  the  little  fel- 
lows every  day  and  we  were  letting  the  real  big  ones  hide 
under  the  bush. 

I  haven't  charged  any  one  with  bad  faith  in  the  matter, 
but  there  are  several  questions  that  seem  to  me  ought  to  be 
answered. 

1.  When  Mr.  Coles  went  to  Washington  last  December  before  the 
meeting  of  the  grand  jury,  the  McConnell  case  had  been  pending  a 
month  or  more.    Did  he  discuss  it  with  any  one  at  that  time? 

2.  If  he  did,  who  was  it?  And  if  he  did  not,  why  did  he  insist 
immediately  upon'  his  return,  that  the  evidence  should  be  withheld 
from  the  grand  jury? 

3.  Why  did  Mr.  Coles  ignore  his  promise  made  to  me  and  to  the 
chief  of  the  intelligence  bureau  to  call  a  special  grand  jury  in 
December  in  order  to  sift  the  case  to  the  bottom? 

4.  How  did  the  attorney  general  learn  that  an  investigation  in- 
volving William  C.  McConnell  was  under  consideration  in  the  dis- 
trict attorney's  office  at  Philadelphia? 

5.  There  were  cases  against  a  hundred  defendants  to  be  presented 
before  the  grand  jury  in  March.  Why  did  the  attorney  general's 
office  trust  entirely  to  the  district  attorney's  judgment  in  all  but  one, 
that  of  William  C.  McConnell,  and  tie  his  hands  as  to  that  one. 

6.  Both  the  attorney  general  and  Mr.  Coles,  the  district  attorney, 
are  now  in  accord  with  the  idea  that  the  case  should  be  proceeded 
with  at  once.  Is  the  attorney  general  now  convinced  that  my  em- 
phasis saved  his  department  from  a  disgraceful  failure  of  duty,  or 
does  he  resent  my  emphasis  as  insubordination  and  just  ground  for 
dismissal? 

I  only  know  I  was  dismissed-  You  may  put  such  construc- 
tion upon  that  as  you  choose. 


Leaves  from  an  Architect's  Diary 

Limitation  of  Output 


III. 


HE  was  speaking  with  perfect  assurance;  his  argu- 
ments had  been  well  arranged  and  he  was  march- 
ing them  to  a  well  thought  out  conclusion.  At 
the  outset  he  made  a  brief  reference  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  recently  created  Congress  of  the  Building  In- 
dustry, stating  how  it  aimed  to  bring  together  the  widely 
separated  elements  within  it — unorganized  labor  and  the 
investment  banker;  and  how  it  was  proposed  to  eliminate 
those  practices  and  differences  of  opinion  which  result  in 
waste  and  high  cost  of  building.  All  this  was  said  paren- 
thetically. The  purpose  of  his  talk  was  to  reveal  how 
vitally  important  it  is  for  the  architect  to  participate  and  to 
play  a  leading  part  in  the  deliberations.  For  the  architect, 
among  the  elements  of  the  industry,  is  but  equipped  to  bring 
to  the  discussions  that  broad  knowledge  of  building  and  that 
unbiased  point  of  view  without  which  little  may  be  accom- 
plished. 

To  illuminate  this  point  he  called  to  witness  the  outcome 
of  the  recent  case  in  arbitration  between  Chicago  builders 
and  building  trade  unions  before  Judge  Landis.  It  was  the 
architect,  said  he,  who  had  first  called  attention  to  the  im- 
portance of  taking  full  account  of  the  differing  trade  union 
rules  and  regulations  in  fixing  or  adjusting  wages.  For, 
these  rules  and  regulations  operate  with  varying  force  toward 
decreasing  production  and  increasing  the  cost  of  building. 

He  referred  to  the  rules  which  operate  to  limit  the  produc- 
tivity of  a  workman;  to  rules  which  require  highly  skilled 
artisans  to  do  work  that  could  be  done  equally  well  by- 
unskilled  labor;  to  rules  which  interfere  with  the  use  of 
improved  methods,  materials  and  appliances ;  to  rules  which 
require  that  certain  work  be  done  by  hand  when  it  could  be 
done  quite  as  well  and  far  more  economically  by  machines; 
to  rules  which  require  excessive  rates  for  overtime ;  to  rules 
requiring  the  employment  of  unnecessary  foremen,  helpers 
and  assistants;  to  rules  limiting  the  entrance  of  apprentices 
and  the  membership  in  unions — he  referred  to  rules  galore. 

What  was  so  gratifying  to  him  about  the  Landis  decision, 
which  reduced  wages  in  forty-seven  of  the  Chicago  building 
trades  by  varying  amounts  in  a  relation  to  the  interfering 
rules,  was  the  fact  that  it  recognized  this  new  principle  in 
the  establishment  of  wage  rates  and  pointed  the  way  toward 
freeing  building  of  sabotage. 

While  the  judgment  had  been  but  recently  rendered,  the 
immediate  consequences  should  not  be  overlooked.  For,  said 
he,  the  banks  of  Chicago  are  already  refusing  to  make  build- 
ing loans  unless  contractors  agree  to  abide  by  the  Landis 
rulings.  And  in  New  York  the  Lockwood  Committee  has 
already  taken  steps  to  effect  some  nineteen  reforms  in  trade 
union  rules  which  operate  to  reduce  output  or  increase  the 
cost  of  building. 

All  through  his  talk  he  had  spoken  of  these  trade  union 
practices  as  sabotage.  From  his  use  of  this  term ;  from  the 
utter  shame  which  he  succeeded  in  attaching  to  the  practice 
of  deliberately  limiting  productivity,  or  membership  in 
unions,  of  in  deliberately  increasing  the  cost  of  building,  I 
could  plainly  see  that  he  had  a  very  definite  idea  that  con- 
trolling output  and  limiting  supply  were  practices  resorted 
to  alone  by  trade  unionists.  Again  and  again  he  had  stressed 
the  point  that  it  was  by  eradicating  these  trade  union  rules 
and  practices  that  the  building  industry  was  to  be  freed. 

That  he  might  take  such  a  view  of  the  matter  I  could 
easily  understand.  He  was  in  close  touch  with  the  situation 
through  supervision  of  the  buildings  which  he  had  designed ; 
the  trade  union  rules  and  practices  had  caused  him  no  end 
of  annoyance.  Besides,  he  had  been  closely  confined  to  his 
work.  But  with  the  reporters  and  the  editorial  writers  who 
had  commented  in  such  glowing  terms  upon  the  Landis  deci- 
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sion  the  case  was  different.  Their  work  had  been  to  handle 
the  news,  to  report  and  to  analyze  it.  So  that  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  understand  why  the  practices  of  the  trade  unionists 
should  have  been  referred  to  as  such  utterly  shameful  acts, 
when  just  over  the  page  action  of  exactly  the  same  char- 
acter should  have  been  frequently  referred  to  in  two-column 
captions  as  a  great  achievement  in  the  business  world. 

For  in  the  issues  of  the  press  which  carried  the  glad  tid- 
ings concerning  the  Landis  decision  were  other  glad  tidings. 
One  might  learn  in  detail  of  the  elaborate  and  far-flung 
plans  which  had  been  made  in  the  early  spring  of  last  year 
to  insure  that  in  the  fall  but  a  half  crop  of  cotton  would 
be  harvested ;  of  how  it  had  been  the  practice  to  issue  credit 
with  respect  to  planting  upon  condition  that  a  smaller 
acreage  without  much  fertilizer  would  be  put  in ;  of  how 
the  ravages  of  the  boll-weevil  during  the  summer  had  given 
rise  to  such  captions  as  Worm  Turned  Tide  of  Business 
Slump  and  were  generally  hailed  as  a  "  constructive  "  fac- 
tor ;  of  how  credits  had  been  advanced  so  that  cotton  might 
be  held  in  storage — all  this  with  a  view  to  sustaining  or 
advancing  prices.  Or  one  might  learn  of  how  four  hundred 
million  pounds  of  copper  had  been  "  withdrawn  "  from  the 
market ;  of  how  6  per  cent  debenture  bonds  had  been  issued 
and  sold  upon  this  copper  as  collateral ;  of  how  not  more 
than  eight  million  pounds  are  being  released  each  month — 
all  with  a  view  to  sustaining  or  advancing  prices.  Or  one 
might  learn  of  what  the  Dairymen's  League  had  been  do- 
ing to  perfect  the  marketing  of  milk  and  to  insure  against 
"over  production"  and  a  fall  of  prices;  of  how  the  War 
Finance  Corporation  had  arranged  to  loan  farmers  75  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  grain,  and  to  renew  loans  for  three 
years  if  necessary  in  order  that  grain  might  be  held  in 
storage  pending  a  rise  in  prices ;  or  of  many  things  of  a 
similar  nature — simply  by  turning  to  the  "  market  "  section 
of  his  daily  paper. 

But  when  Judge  Landis  selects  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  trade  unions  as  his  target,  that  target  becomes  the 
general  practice  of  limiting  supply  and  curtailing  output 
which,  when  successful,  makes  up  the  "  favorable  "  news 
items  of  our  market  columns  and  financial  journals.  So 
much  he  says  in  the  closing  paragraph  of  his  decision — but 
that  paragraph  is  never  mentioned. 

AFTER  the  meeting  I  talked  with  him.  I  remarked 
upon  the  insight  of  the  architect  in  going  so  directly 
to  the  heart  of  the  trouble.  And  I  asked  him  about  the 
larger  significance  of  the  Landis  decision ;  inquiring  what 
was  likely  to  be  done  by  way  of  broadening  its  application 
to  the  general  fields  of  production  and  distribution  of  goods. 
I  pointed  out  what  had  been  going  on  in  fields  other  than 
those  covered  by  building  trade  workmen.  But  he  was 
sure  that  I  was  wrong  in  seeking  a  wider  application ;  and 
he  pointed  out  how  necessary  it  was  to  control  the  output 
of  cotton  and  several  other  commodities.  And  I  agreed 
that,  under  the  price  system,  curtailment  of  output  was, 
no  doubt,  necessary;  I  was  willing  to  admit  that  under  such 
an  economic  system  sabotage  is  blameless.  But  if  sabotage 
is  blameless,  why  should  the  workmen  in  the  building  trades 
alone  be  penalized  for  practicing  it? 

He  insisted  on  a  difference  which  I  was  utterly  unable 
to  comprehend ;  he  ended  by  asking  what  would  become  of 
business  if  producers  of  goods  were  required  under  penalty 
for  failure  to  keep  right  on  producing  regardless  of  a  falling 
market.  And  all  that  I  could  say  was  that  in  such  a  case 
I  did  not  know  what  would  become  of  business. 

Frederick  L.  Acker  man. 


SCHOOL  AND   COMMUNITY 


Conducted  by 
JOSEPH  K.  HART 


What  is  Schooling  Doing  to  Us? 


1HAVE  here  to  report  a  series  of  conversations,  nothing 
more.  What  the  doctrines  set  forth  may  signify  for 
education,  or  for  living,  I  do  not  undertake  to  say.  The 
question  that  heads  these  materials  indicates  my  own 
uncertainties. 

My  friend  Brown  came  on  from  the  West  some  time  ago 
to  look  for  teachers  for  his  school.  After  wandering  through 
eastern  colleges  for  six  weeks,  he  looked  in  on  me. 

"  What  have  you  found  ?  "  I  asked  him,  interestedly. 

"  I've  found  one  thing  not  on  the  cards,"  he  replied. 
"  I've  found  that  the  students  in  these  eastern  schools,  from 
the  sixth  grade  to  the  sixteenth,  are  spending  their  time  try- 
ing to  learn  a  vocabulary  that  they  do  not  understand!" 

Some  days  later,  I  met  Roberts,  the  sociologist,  and  I 
asked  him  what  he  thought  of  this  curious  remark  that 
Brown  had  made. 

"  Your  friend  from  the  West  is  right,"  he  said.  "  But 
what  else  can  be  expected?  We  have  a  foolish  desire  to 
make  everybody  literate.  We  make  every  child  go  to  school. 
We  teach  him  to  read.  Now,  reading  fills  people  with 
ideas.  But  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  population  have 
no  business  to  be  fooling  with  ideas.  Their  minds  have  abso- 
lutely no  capacity  to  deal  with  ideas — in  any  realistic  way. 
They  can  get  the  ideas,  all  right.  But  getting  them  takes 
them  out  of  the  realm  of  reality  into  some  ethereal,  imag- 
inative, unreal  world.  Most  people  should  stick  to  the  solid 
things  of  the  world  and  let  ideas  alone.  They  would  do 
so,  too,  if  they  were  not  compelled  to  learn  to  read.  Teach- 
ing them  to  read  raises  them  above  their  intellectual  station, 
makes  them  ashamed  of  dirt  and  work,  leaves  them  as  mere 
dabblers  in  ideas.  The  whole  trouble  is  that  we  are  so 
insanely  intent  on  making  every  one  literate." 

This  way  of  looking  at  schooling  was  so  disturbing  that 
I  decided  to  take  a  day  off  and  go  into  the  matter  fully. 
It  turned  out  to  be  my  busy  day.  First,  I  went  to  see 
James,  a  teacher  of  science  in  the  Washington  High  School. 
James  is  a  man  of  opinions. 

"  But  the  trouble  really  is,"  said  he,  "  that  children  are 
not  learning  to  read  in  the  schools.  They  are  learning  to 
pronounce  words.  I  had  suspected  that  for  a  long  time. 
Recently,  I  made  the  round  of  a  number  of  elementary 
schools  just  to  see  what  was  happening.  I  give  you  my 
word:  Children  are  reading  aloud  in  the  schools,  though 
almost  no  one  ever  reads  aloud  any  more.  That  is  to  say, 
they  are  pronouncing  words  aloud.  But  the  average  teacher 
hasn't  the  slightest  understanding  of  the  difference  between 
pronouncing  the  words  on  a  page  and  actually  reading  that 
page.  Children  are  not  learning  to  read.  We  have  no 
universal  literacy.  We  have  a  universal  pronouncing  of 
words.  Of  course  children  are  learning  a  vocabulary  that 
they  do  not  understand.  For  all  that  children  are  getting 
out  of  their  reading  they  might  as  well  be  reading  spelling 
books!" 

I  wondered  whether  teaching  was  going  on  more  credit- 
ably in  private  schools;  so  I  called  on  Miss  Jones,  a  teacher 
of  mathematics  in  the  Select  School  for  Girls,  Manhattan. 
When  she  saw  me  she  said,  enthusiastically,  "  I  must  tell 
you  all  about  our  new  plan  for  student  self-government  in 
this  school.  We  have  about  six  hundred  girls  here,  and  I 
am  in  charge  of  the  work  of  planning  out  the  machinery. 
Don't  you  think  it  will  be  fine  if  we  can  get  self-government 
started  in  this  school  ?  " 

"  It  certainly  will  be  fine,"  I  replied,  heartily.  "  But, 
haven't  you  a  teacher  of  anything  called  civics  in  this 
school?" 


"  Oh,  yes,"  she  said,  "  we  have  a  fine  civics  department. 
All  the  upper  classes  take  civics.     Why  do  you  ask  ?  " 

"  Has  no  one  ventured  to  suggest  any  connection  between 
the  classes  in  civics  and  the  problems  of  self-government  in 
the  school?  Why  must  you,  a  teacher  of  mathematics,  do 
this  work?  Why  should  not  the  teacher  of  civics  have 
charge  of  it?  " 

Evidently  here  were  civics  classes  in  which  students  were 
learning  to  talk  a  language  that  meant  nothing  to  them. 

But  I  was  not  to  be  disheartened  by  any  such  experiences. 
There  must  be  something  hopeful  somewhere  in  this  edu- 
cational maze.  I  thought  of  my  friend,  Michaels,  prin- 
cipal of  Public  School  345,  and  decided  to  ask  him  about 
it.  Michaels  is  known  over  the  city  as  a  successful  admin- 
istrator of  a  public  elementary  school.     I  called  at  his  office. 

"Don't  you  find  the  educational  situation  hopeful?"  I 
asked.  "  Your  work  is  certainly  successful.  You  have  made 
a  reputation  as  a  public  school  administrator.  How  have 
you  done  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  hesitatingly.  "  I  have  made  a  reputation, 
and  I  am  accounted  successful.  But  I  have  made  this  suc- 
cess by  taking  account  of  facts.  And  the  basic  fact  of  my 
experience — the  one  fact  that  I  may  never  for  a  moment 
forget — is  this:  that  not  one  of  the  teachers  in  this  school 
has  a  mental  age  of  more  than  14  years;  some  of  them  are 
much  lower.  I  have  organized  my  work  on  that  basis. 
Hence,  I  am  successful.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  work  of 
this  school  should  be  called  successful,  however." 

On  my  way  down-town  I  picked  up  an  old  magazine  to 
beguile  the  tedium  of  rapid  transit.  Standing  out  on  the 
cover  was  a  flaming  title,  What's  the  Matter  with  Our 
Schools?  The  author  was  one  of  the  best  known  of 
America's  school  superintendents.  "  We  are  a  nation  of 
sixth  graders !  "  he  wrote.  A  sixth  grader  is  twelve  years 
old.  The  average  intelligence  of  America,  according  to  this 
educational  authority,  is  twelve  years.  But  then,  what  more 
should  be  expected,  if  the  teachers  of  America  are  at  most 
fourteen  years  old,  intellectually? 

I  thought  to  make  a  day  of  it ;  so  I  called  on  Miss  Green, 
the  vocational  counselor.  "  What  do  you  make  of  all  this 
educational  muss?"  I  asked.  "  I  started  out  this  morning, 
full  of  hope.  But  there's  nothing  much  left.  Can't  you 
give  me  a  little  cheerful  news?" 

"  I'm  afraid  not,"  she  replied.  "  We  are  in  the  midst  of 
the  most  discouraging  situation  of  which  I  have  any  knowl- 
edge. You  see,  American  schools  were  copied  from  Euro- 
pean schools,  originally;  and  European  schools  were  never 
supposed  to  be  for  all  the  children.  They  were  bookish 
institutions  for  children  who  cared  for  books  and  intel- 
lectual things,  or  whose  parents  thought  they  ought  to  care. 
But  we  Americans  got  it  into  our  heads  that  all  the  people 
should  be  educated.  We  assumed,  naturally  and  honestly 
enough,  that  the  way  to  get  an  education  was  by  going  to 
school.  Hence,  we  passed  compulsory  education  laws  and 
started  in  to  make  every  child  spend  a  certain  amount  of 
time  in  school.  We  did  not  change  the  schools  to  fit  the 
needs  of  those  children  who  had  never  been  attracted  by 
the  older  types  of  schools.  We  just  herded  them  all  into 
the  older  schools.  Oh,  of  course,  we've  added  some  '  fads ' 
in  a  half-hearted  sort  of  way.  But  we  still  believe  that  the 
only  true  education  is  the  kind  children  got  in  the  older 
days  when  they  went  to  school  because  they  liked  to  go. 

"  The  result  is  that  we  have  sadly  mussed  up  education 
of  the  older  sort,  even  for  those  who  like  it;  and  we  have 
made  education   of   any  sort   almost   impossible   for   those 
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who  do  not  and  cannot  like  that  older  sort.  We  are  trying 
to  make  them  learn  and  use  words  and  ideas  that  have  no 
reality  for  them;  we  are  cheating  them  out  of  their  right 
to  a  real  education  with  real  things  using  their  real  capaci- 
ties and  powers;  and  we  are  delivering  them  over  to  unreal 
worlds,  either  of  piddling  dreams  or  of  dementia  praecox. 
We  are  on  the  wrong  track.  But  it's  as  much  as  any  one's 
job  is  worth  to  say  so!  " 

That  suggestion  about  dementia  interested  me,  and  I 
found  I  still  had  time  to  drop  in  at  the  office  of  my  favorite 
psychiatrist  for  a  final  word  on  the  subject. 

"  What  is  this  I  hear  about  the  increase  in  mental 
troubles  among  school  children  ? "  I  asked  him  when  I 
found  him  at  leisure. 

"  It's  too  late  in  the  day  to  begin  on  that,"  he  said.  "  But 
I'll  say  this  much:  At  the  present  time  we  are  needing  in 
New  York  state  one  new  hospital  holding  three  thousand 
patients  every  three  years  for  dementia  praecox  alone — to  say 
nothing  of  the  many  other  forms  of  neuroses  and  psychoses 
that  need  hospital  care,  and  those  that  can  be  handled  out- 
side of  hospitals." 

"How  much  of  this  increase  is  due  to  the  schools?"  I 
asked  him. 

"  Who  can  say  ?  "  he  replied.  "  We  do  not  know  enough 
as  yet  about  the  etiosis  of  these  diseases  to  allocate  the  blame 
for  them.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  our  big  cities  are 
definitely,  if  not  deliberately,  producing  mental  diseases  at 
an  alarming  rate.  Among  school  children  the  increase  is 
uncertain  but  very  considerable;  and  of  course  the  schools 
must  accept  their  share  of  the  blame  for  whatever  increase 
there  is.  We  are  not  facing  the  facts  of  life  today.  We 
think  that  universal  education  is  a  sure  cure  for  all  the 
evils  of  democracy.  It  may  be.  But  if  so,  it  will  provide 
something  very  different  from  the  universal  schooling  now 
operating  under  that  title.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  our  ma- 
chine-made schooling  is  responsible  for  most  of  the  intel- 
lectual and  social  evils  of  the  present.  Our  schools  proceed 
on  the  assumption  that  there  is  no  hope  for  the  world  in 
human  nature.  They  refuse  to  let  human  nature  be  nat- 
ural. They  insist  on  making  it  over  into  something  called 
for  in  the  books,  or  in  business,  or  in  some  social  conven- 
tion. What's  to  be  the  end?  Well,  I  don't  know.  But  a 
statistician  could  show  by  graphs  the  exact  date,  in  the 
future,  when  the  effective  part  of  the  population  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  pay  the  bills  for  supporting  the  ineffectives 
we  are  now  producing.  It's  a  world  of  unrealities  we  are 
building.     And  we'd  better  find  it  out." 

It  was  a  busy  day.  I'll  admit  that.  I'm  not  looking  for 
another  like  it  soon.  But  there  is  a  question  here  which 
some  one  would  do  well  to  undertake  to  answer:  What  is 
our  schooling  really  doing  to  us? 

The  Teacher  Turns  Critic 

[The  following  statement  was  used  as  the  basis  of  discus- 
sion at  a  recent  dinner  of  the  Teachers'  Union,  New  York. 
It  is  presented  here  in  the  hope  of  stimulating  further  dis- 
cussion.— The  Editor.] 

ARE  we  on  the  verge  of  a  breakdown  in  the  institutions 
of  public  education?     There  are  indications  of  this  on 
every  hand.    Here  are  some  of  them: 

1.  Leadership  in  public  education  is  intellectually  im- 
poverished. 

2.  Boards  of  supervision  are,  for  this  reason,  unable  to 
restate  the  purposes  of  education  from  time  to  time  as  social 
conditions  change. 

3.  Autocratic  control  of  the  educational  system  has 
enabled  the  authorities  to  maintain  and  even  to  improve  the 
mechanical,  or  purely  administrative,  features  of  education, 
and  to  prevent  the  development  of  such  intellectual  freedom 
within  the  staff  as  might  threaten  the  educational  status  quo. 


4.  The  traditional  regimentation  of  the  public  school 
has  been  attended  by  results  that  come  near  to  constituting 
the  reasons  for  the  present-day  indifference  toward  public 
education.  One  of  these  is  that  the  subject-matter  of  school- 
ing shows  extremely  little  change  in  the  direction  of  the 
organization  of  human  experience  and  human  work,  in  a 
way  that  would  stimulate  the  native  interests  of  human 
beings.  Another  is  that  the  best  characters,  the  lively  minds, 
the  strong  personalities  among  the  young  men  and  women 
about  to  start  their  adult  careers  avoid  the  school  systems. 
A  school  system  employing  subject-matter  that  does  not 
always  attract,  managed  by  personalities  who  are  in  the  main 
not  interesting  and  effective,  tends  to  make  people  think  it 
is  impossible  to  change  things,  and  perhaps  not  worth  trying 
to  do  so. 

5.  The  "  system  "  tends  to  reflect  the  lower  ideals  and 
practices  of  society,  while  failing  to  conceive  and  practice 
the  better  ones.  It  plays  favorites  in  the  making  of  appoint- 
ments to  the  higher  positions.  It  "  plays  politics."  It 
teaches  conformity  to  codes  of  petty  dishonor.  It  teaches 
the  cash  basis  of  success.  It  discredits  the  ideal  that  the 
schools  are  to  teach  the  truth.  It  punishes  non-conformist 
leaders  with  exclusion. 

6.  The  "  system  "  while  inspiring  fear  on  the  part  of 
subordinates  is  in  its  directing  personalities  the  victim  of 
fear.  They  have  been  trained  for  the  part  while  they  were 
teachers.  They  have  submitted  to  injustice  so  long  that 
when  evil  begins  to  menace  them  strongly  they  are  unable 
to  make  a  convincing  defense. 

7.  There  is  a  deplorable  lack  of  professional  spirit  among 
public  school  teachers,  not  only  with  reference  to  improving 
their  understanding  of  subject-matter,  but  also  with  refer- 
ence to  the  improvement  of  the  dignity  and  the  influence 
of  the  teacher's  position  in  the  community.  The  morale  of 
the  teaching  staff  is  very  low. 

8.  The  low  state  of  professional  morale  is  aggravated 
by  the  authorities  when  they  seek  to  economize  by  increasing 
the  amount  of  work  required  by  the  teachers.  The  practice 
of  the  officials  is  to  overburden  one  group,  as  for  example, 
the  junior  high  school  teachers;  and  then,  in  order  to  appease 
them,  to  increase  the  amount  of  work  required  of  senior 
high  school  teachers — one  group  is  played  off  against  the 
other. 

9.  Child  labor  in  industry  is  illegal,  but  in  the  schools 
it  is  practiced  generally  and  continually.  Children  from 
the  age  of  seven  are  given  home  work  to  do ;  and  for  children 
from  ten  or  eleven,  fifteen  to  twenty  problems  in  arithmetic 
are  not  uncommon  as  a  home  task.  In  addition  to  the  five 
hours  of  work  in  school,  the  children  have  from  one  to  three 
hours'  home  work  that  is  not  or  cannot  be  done  in  school. 


U'VEN  a  casual  consideration  of  the  foregoing  facts  will 
••-^indicate  that  all  of  them  are  anti-social  in  their  effects. 
It  is  not  satisfactory  to  say  that  the  schools  are  as  good  as 
existing  society  expects  them  to  be.  The  same  excuse  could 
be  made  for  the  existence  of  a  dishonest  press. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  many  thinking  persons  have 
begun  to  state  for  themselves  the  problems  that  naturally 
develop  from  the  condition  of  education  thus  described;  but 
we  believe  that  it  was  logical  for  thinking  teachers  to  desire 
to  organize  to  establish  such  working  conditions  as  would 
enable  them  to  carry  on  their  lives  in  an  efficient,  self-respect- 
ing way.  Socially,  this  is  what  organized  labor  is  trying  to 
do.  Therefore,  we  believe  it  is  right  that  the  Teachers' 
Union  should  be  affiliated  with  organized  labor. 

Organized  labor  has  been  dealing  with  matters  of  hours 
and  wages  and  is  just  beginning  to  give  consideration  to 
the  setting  up  of  social  standards.  Organized  teachers  are 
indeed  concerned  with  hours  and  wages,  but  the  activities 
of  the  Teachers'  Union  are  in  the  main  outside  that  field. 
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When  we  carry  on  a  running  fight  against  such  reaction- 
ary legislation  as  the  Lusk  laws,  we  are  fighting  for  all  the 
people,  as  well  as  for  the  freedom  of  the  next  generation. 
If  no  other  teachers'  organization  is  willing  to  help  us  fight, 
for  fear  of  the  danger  to  them,  we  feel  that  intelligent  per- 
sons outside  the  teaching  profession  should  sense  the  real 
state  of  affairs  in  the  schools,  and  be  willing  to  offer  us 
effective  support.  Henry  R.  Linville. 

President,  New  York  Teachers'  Union. 

Comment  from  Norway 

[The  following  contribution  is  self-explanatory.  The 
writer  is  a  Norwegian  educator.  The  material  reached  the 
New  York  Teachers'  Union  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  which 
commented  at  length  upon  the  union's  "  program  of  action." 
See  the  Survey  for  October  8,  192 1,  page  57.] 

I  HAVE  read  your  program  of  action,  translated  it  for  the 
educational  periodicals  and  distributed  it  to  our  free 
associations  of  teachers,  all  of  whom  have  reprinted  it. 
Everywhere  we  are  highly  interested  in  educational  matters 
in  America,  especially  in  the  economic  and  social  condition 
of  your  associations.  The  tendency  of  the  times  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  in  the  direction  of  the  teachers.  The  educational 
reviews  are  overflowing  with  arguments  for  salaries  and 
other  rights.  A  more  intimate  cooperation  among  all  teach- 
ers is  needed.  Most  of  the  proposals  in  your  program  are 
of  international  interest  and  are  familiar  to  us.  Perhaps 
you  would  be  interested  in  hearing  the  reflections  of  a 
foreigner. 

Your  proposal  for  a  sabbatical  leave  of  absence  with  pay 
is  a  specific  American  plan,  known  and  desired  by  us,  but 
as  yet  without  place  in  our  own  programs.  We  have  occa- 
sional holidays,  once  in  several  years,  to  visit  other  schools 
and  observe  their  work.  A  few  teachers  have  secured  a 
stipend  to  attend  a  study  hour  devoted  to  keeping  abreast 
of  the  progress  in  foreign  countries.  Parliament  and  the 
larger  school  districts  make  every  year  the  necessary  appro- 
priations to  provide  such  study  hours;  most  teachers  can  get 
leave,  with  full  pay,  during  the  hour.  Such  arrangements 
may  run  from  four  to  six  months,  seldom  for  a  longer  period. 
But  a  study  hour  does  not  mean  a  year  of  recreation,  a 
"  sabbatical "  for  recuperation.  We  hope  for  your  success 
in  this  matter,  and  for  the  success  of  the  plan  around  the 
world.  Not  a  few  Norwegian  teachers  are  already  visiting 
the  schools  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  and  they  report  that  this  sab- 
batical leave  is  already  a  fact  in  some  places. 

We  are  but  in  the  dawn  of  the  age  of  paper ;  we  hear  the 
paper  avalanche  approach.  Medical  officers,  child  welfare, 
mental  tests,  gratis  boarding  at  schools,  open-air  schools, 
summer  colonies,  swimming  courses,  school  gardens,  etc., 
etc.  We  are  snowed  under  with  circulars  and  with  requests 
for  memoranda  and  statistical  statements  which  must  be 
written  during  lesson  periods  when  we  should  be  teaching. 
Our  teaching  work  is  threatened  with  submergence  unless 
we  can  manage  to  organize  these  extraneous  functions  in  a 
department  by  themselves. 

In  the  year  191 1,  I  published  an  investigation  into  the 
hygienic  conditions  in  the  primary  schools  of  Norway.  Copies 
of  this  report  were  sent  to  the  Fourth  International  Con- 
gress on  School  Hygiene  at  Buffalo  (1913).  Last  year  I 
suggested  to  representatives  from  the  teachers'  unions  of 
Denmark  and  Sweden  the  desirability  of  a  statistical  inves- 
tigation into  the  health  conditions  of  Scandinavian  teachers 
by  the  governments  of  these  three  countries.  The  problem 
was  proposed  at  the  First  Congress  on  Hygiene,  at  Nurem- 
berg (1904),  but  has  not  been  discussed  by  any  of  the  suc- 
ceeding congresses. 

Our  boards  of  education,  in  towns  or  parishes,  do  not 
possess  financial  independence.    We  regard  it  as  a  good  thing 


that  the  parents  should  not  first  think  what  a  school  improve- 
ment of  reform  should  cost.  A  school  board  "  cannot  serve 
God  and  mammon." 

The  Act  of  1889  established  in  our  primary  schools  full 
democracy  of  relationship  between  teachers  and  boards.  The 
teachers  elect  one  or  two  (male  or  female)  representatives 
to  each  school  board  of  the  towns  or  country  parishes.  The 
teachers  further  elect  representatives  of  both  sexes  to  a  court 
made  up  of  teachers  and  headmasters,  or  superintendents, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  deal  with  all  important  school  questions 
before  they  are  presented  to  the  board.  No  teacher  can 
now  be  removed  from  one  'school  to  another  against  his 
will.  His  case  will  be  heard  by  a  committee  on  which  one 
of  his  colleagues  sits  as  a  member  to  look  after  his  interests. 

In  Norway  female  teachers  have  recently  obtained  equal 
salary  for  the  same  work  as  male  teachers  in  relation  to  the 
lessons  given.  The  latter  work  thirty-six  hours  a  week,  the 
former  twenty-four.  But  when  a  female  teacher  is  working 
in  the  lower  primary  school,  her  salary  does  not  equal  that 
of  male  teachers.  Hard  work  is  now  going  on  in  Parlia- 
ment to  secure  a  more  equitable  adjustment.  A  single  voice 
is  also  urging  the  necessity  of  equal  salaries  in  all  grades  from 
the  lowest  to  highest. 

We  await  with  great  anticipations  the  results  of  your  in- 
vestigations into  these  problems;  but  please  let  your  results 
become  the  property  of  all  the  peoples.  Why  not  make  com- 
mon cause  with  the  Scandinavian  brethren?  Why  not  with 
all  the  teachers'  and  educators'  unions  of  the  world?  Cer- 
tain associations  of  young  men  include  ail  the  world  in  their 
scope:  Why  should  not  their  elder  and  wiser  teachers 
follow  ? 

In  1918,  the  American  Committee  on  Public  Information 
invited  our  government  to  establish  cooperation  between  the 
teachers  of  the  United  States  and  Norway.  After  the  matter 
had  been  presented  here  to  a  great  many  prominent  persons 
and  periodicals,  the  Ministry  of  Education  in  1920  appointed 
me  to  organize  the  proposed  cooperation.  After  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Public  Information,  the  proposed 
cooperation  was  transferred  to  the  Norwegian  Section  of  the 
Foreign  Language  Information  Service  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  New  York  (H.  Smidby-Hansen,  manager),  and  to 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  Several  other  im- 
portant institutions  have  also  promised  to  assist.  All  grades 
of  Norwegian  schools  are  interested  in  this  cooperation,  and 
the  papers  are  supporting  it.  Otto  Grenness. 

Consultant,  Department  of  Education,  Christiania. 

Straws  in  the  Winds 

THE  struggle  for  freedom  of  speech  on  the  university 
campus  is  enjoying  a  spirited  moment  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin.  Liberal  students  want  liberal  speakers  ad- 
mitted to  the  university  halls.  The  administrative  authori- 
ties reserve  the  right  to  select  and  reject.  The  students 
point  to  the  famous  inscription  on  Bascom  Hall,  placed  there 
by  the  board  of  regents  in  1894  in  honor  of  Richard  T.  Ely, 
to  celebrate  the  victory  of  freedom  over  attempted  suppres- 
sion.    That  inscription  reads: 

We  cannot  for  a  moment  believe  that  knowledge  has  reached  its 
final  goal  or  that  the  present  constitution  of  society  is  perfect.  In 
all  lines  of  investigation  the  investigator  should  be  absolutely  free 
to  follow  the  paths  of  truth  wherever  they  may  lead.  Whatever 
may  be  the  limitations  which  trammel  inquiry  elsewhere,  we  believe 
the  great  state  of  Wisconsin  should  ever  encourage  that  continuous 
and  fearless  sifting  and  winnowing  by  which  truth  alone  can  be 
found. 

That  inscription  seems  now  to  be  temporarily  veiled. 
George  P.  Hambrecht,  former  member  of  the  legislature 
and  now  secretary  of  the  state  Board  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion, in  a  recent  address  in  Madison,  suggested  to  the  uni- 
versity authorities :     "  Take  your  screwdriver,  remove  the 
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tablet  from  Bascom  Hall  and  sell  it  to  a  junk  dealer  if  you 
cannot  be  true  to  the  sentiment  expressed  thereon." 

EDUCATIONAL  leaders  are  having  some  difficult)',  these 
days,  in  keeping  their  ideas  in  complete  alignment.  The 
growing  struggle  between  the  programs  of  centralization 
and  decentralization  is  causing  not  a  little  unwonted  intel- 
lectual activity,  wherever  that  is  possible.  For  example, 
some  of  the  most  constructive  educational  work  in  America 
is  now  going  forward  in  Wisconsin,  where  the  state  Board  of 
Education  under  the  leadership  of  its  secretary,  Edward  A. 
Fitzpatrick,  is  working  out  a  state-wide  program  of  educa- 
tional decentralization.  Supported  and  interpreted,  as  this 
program  has  been,  by  the  masterly  bulletins  prepared  by  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick  and  his  colleagues,  most  of  the  educators  both 
within  the  state  and  outside  have  been  compelled  to  give  it 
at  least  cursory  support;  and  many  have  been  very  enthu- 
siastic about  it. 

Meanwhile,  the  program  for  a  more  complete  centraliza- 
tion of  our  national  educational  interests  has  called  for  their 
support,  also.  Between  the  two  programs,  the  average  mind 
is  left  in  something  of  a  daze.  It  has  been  suggested  by  a 
pessimist  that  one  reason  America  has  survived  all  its  ad- 
versities to  date  may  be  discovered  in  the  fact  that  so  many 
Americans  have  been  caught  between  two,  or  more,  antago- 
nistic ideas  (such  as  the  two  set  forth  above)  and  that,  there- 
fore, they  have  never  been  able  to  start  anything  very  de- 
structive. But  the  time  seems  to  be  approaching  when  edu- 
cators will  be  compelled  to  make  up  their  minds:  centraliza- 
tion or  decentralization — which  shall  we  have  in  the  future 
educational  developments  of  America? 

THE  American  Educational  Association  is  a  new  corpora- 
tion with  head  offices  in  Philadelphia,  city  of  independence. 
This  association  specializes  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. Its  official  bulletins  are  devoted  to  extended  inter- 
pretations of  that  famous  document.  Its  general  theme  is, 
"  Our  first  duty  to  independence  is  independence  as  indi- 
viduals." The  object  of  the  men  who  set!  up  our  national 
government  was  to  establish  in  the  form  of  institutions  this 
inviolable  and  inalienable  right  to  independence. 

"  Every  American  realizes  that  the  most  precious  treasure 
in  the  world  is  his  American  independence."  But  our  immi- 
grants are  misled  and  badly  directed  for  the  most  part.  Yet, 
if  they  can  but  have  the  benefits  of  a  proper  education,  "  It 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  any  alien  once  he  understands  the 
simple  basic  principles  of  American  independence  can  desire 
to  substitute  for  it  any  form  of  government  in  which  men 
are  denied  the  right  to  work,  play,  love  and  worship  as  thev 
will." 

The  only  menace  that  our  country  need  fear  is  within  our 
own  borders.  We  are  too  powerful  to  be  attacked  from 
without.  As  for  our  internal  dangers,  we  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  religious  repression:  Religious  independence  is 
secure  in  the  United  States.  We  have  nothing  to  fear  in 
the  matter  of  love  and  marriage :  The  right  of  "  any  un- 
married man  and  woman  of  like  race,  sound  body  and  mind  " 
to  marry  cannot  be  abridged.  In  matters  of  play,  "  every 
man  makes  his  own  rules.  .  .  .  There  is  no  limit  except  his 
inclination  and  his  purse." 

Our  only  danger,  then,  lies  in  the  field  of  work.  Here  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  has  either  been  grossly  violated 
or  is  in  danger  of  being  violated:  "While  play,  and  love 
and  worship  are  indispensable  parts  of  our  lives,  we  can 
enjoy  none  of  these  three  without  work.  Unless  we  retain 
our  individual  independence  to  work  as  we  will,  we  can 
hardly  hope  to  preserve  our  independence  in  the  other  three 
activities.  Our  first  duty  to  independence  is  independence 
in  work." 

And  so  the  American  Educational  Association  launches  its 
nation-wide  campaign  of  education  for  the  purpose  of  induc- 


ing the  American  people  to  see  that  labor  unions  are  directly 
contradictory  to  the  spirit  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. It  seems  that  the  old  Declaration  is  to  be  made  to 
sponsor  a  considerable  variety  of  doctrines  in  these  unsettled 
days.  And  just  now,  when  public  discussion  will  tend  to 
make  a  study  of  the  document  really  interesting,  the  writers 
of  the  history  books  are  leaving  it  out.  Curious  how  we 
never  miss  the  water  till  the  well  runs  dry. 

CLARK  UNIVERSITY  has  become  the  center  of  liberal 
hopes  and  fears.  It  has  always  had  an  exceedingly  liberal 
tradition.  Its  founder,  James  G.  Clark,  expressed  his  lib- 
eral quality  in  his  will: 

I  also  declare  in  this  connection  that  it  is  ray  earnest  desire,  will 
and  direction  that  the  said  university  in  its  practical  management, 
as  well  as  in  theory,  may  be  wholly  free  from  every  kind  of  denom- 
inational or  sectarian  control,  bias  or  limitation,  and  that  its  doors 
may  be  ever  open  to  all  classes  and  persons,  whatsoever  may  be 
their  religious  faith  or  political  sympathies,  or  to  whatever  creed, 
sect  or  party  they  may  belong.  I  especially  charge  upon  my  executors 
and  trustees  to  secure  the  enforcement  of  this  clause  of  my  will  by 
application  to  the  court  as  above  provided,  or  otherwise,  by  every 
means  in  their  power. 

But  on  March  14,  Wallace  W.  Atwood,  president  of  the 
University,  closed  a  meeting  held  in  one  of  the  university 
halls  under  the  auspices  of  the  Liberal  Club,  because,  as  he 
says,  Professor  Scott  Nearing,  who  was  the  speaker,  was 
"  making  remarks  that  maligned  the  moral  integrity  of  the 
American  people."  "  I  closed  the  meeting,"  he  said,  "  be- 
cause there  were  so  many  of  our  undergraduates  present. 
I  naturally  feel  a  responsibility  for  the  education  within  the 
halls  of  the  university,  and  I  would  not  be  responsible  for 
their  hearing  any  further  statements  such  as  were  being 
made  by  the  speaker." 

The  Rotary  Club  of  Worcester,  when  it  heard  of  the 
action  of  the  president,  cheered  him  for  thirty  seconds  and 
unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  that  the  club  "  extend 
to  President  Atwood  its  hearty  commendations  for  his 
patriotic  stand  against  radical  propaganda." 

The  students  have  not  taken  the  incident  in  any  kindly 
way.  The  membership  of  the  Liberal  Club  grew  in  less 
than  a  week  from  thirty  to  above  one  hundred  and  fifty. 
The  students  point  out  that  the  average  age  of  the  whole 
student  body  at  Clark  is  25.6  years;  and  that  the  average 
age  of  the  undergraduates  is  21.  The  students  called  the 
attention  of  the  president  to  the  provision  in  the  founder's 
will,  quoted  above.  President  Atwood  replied :  "  That 
doesn't  mean  that  we  are  to  allow  radicals  to  come  here  to 
our  halls  in  order  to  give  instruction  in  anarchy.  I  do  not 
think  Mr.  Clark  wanted  the  university  to  be  used  for  that 
purpose."  In  reply,  the  student  body,  acting  through  repre- 
sentatives of  every  undergraduate  organization  in  the  uni- 
versity, offered  an  official  protest,  in  five  sections,  in  which 
they  stand  firmly  on  the  proposition  laid  down  in  the  will 
of  the  founder,  that  "  its  doors  may  be  ever  open  to  all 
classes  and  persons  whatsoevor  may  be  their  religious  faith 
or  political  sympathies,  or  to  whatever  creed,  or  sect,  or 
party  they  may  belong." 

The  faculty  is  divided  in  its  support  of  the  president.  A 
number  of  the  members  are  outspoken  in  their  refusal  to 
accept  his  position  as  the  official  policy  of  the  university. 
Professor  Hankins,  of  the  department  of  political  and  social 
science,  is  quoted  as  saying: 

"  It  is  fairly  obvious  that  the  president  acted  beyond  his 
authority  in  contradicting  the  explicit  provisions  of  the  will 
of  the  founder  of  the  university." 

The  Worcester  newspapers  deprecate  discussion  of  edu- 
cational matters  by  schoolboys.  The  Worcester  Gazette 
said,  editorially,  on  March  16:  "The  incident  will  soon  be 
forgotten.  Baseball  is  much  healthier  and  a  good  deal  more 
profitable." 
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The  Occupational  Therapy  Aide 


AL  JOHNSON,  a  colored  boy,  won  fame  during  the 
war  by  spending  a  larger  portion  of  his  active  serv- 
ice in  the  guard  house  than  any  other  member  of 
'his  regiment.  He  boasted  of  it  in  the  hospital  and 
continued  his  demonstrations  of  independence  there.  The 
reconstruction  aide,  after  trying  every  method  of  ap- 
proach, finally  tried  that  of  ignoring  him.  It  was  a 
new  sensation  to  be  overlooked.  He  began  to  "  hang 
around "  when  the  aide  was  instructing  other  patients 
and  at  last,  having  vainly  tried  to  buy  a  khaki-color 
string  belt  from  every  boy  making  one,  he  decided  that 
he  would  have  to  make  one  for  himself.  He  strug- 
gled and  struggled ;  he  could  not  master  the  knot ;  the  strings 
got  tangled  in  the  most  amazing  manner.  The  boys 
jeered  at  him — at  him  who  had  always  done  the  jeering! 
At  last  one  day  he  burst  out  with,  "  By  Gosh !  Fse  a  goin' 
to  make  dis  here  belt  if  I  'ave  to  re-enlist!  "  And  he  set 
to  it.  From  that  day  on  he  was  encouraged  and  guided  by 
the  aide  from  ward  work  to  the  more  advanced  work  of  the 
curative  shops,  and  when  he  left  the  hospital  three  months 
later  he  was  doing  cabinet  work  of  real  merit.  The  energy 
he  had  used  in  demoralizing  ways  now  went  into  constructive 
occupations,  and  the  will-to-do  that  had  been  awakened  in 
him  he  passed  on  to  many  others. 

The  occupational  therapy  aide  of  today  is  largely  a  prod- 
uct of  the  war.  Prior  to  1914  there  were  fewer  than  one 
hundred  of  these  aides  in  this  country,  but  during  the  next 
five  years  this  number  increased  to  nearly  a  thousand.  (In 
this  short  time  the  aide  has  shown  that  her  work  is  one  of 
the  greatest  single  factors  in  raising  and  maintaining  the 
morale  of  institutional  life.  It  prevents  deterioration 
due  to  prolonged  illness  and  assists  in  restoring  health,  self- 
confidence  and  initiative.  It  diverts  tormented  minds  and 
helps  to  bring  back  mental  control.  It  is  of  distinct  service 
in  the  treatment  of  physical  and  functional  disabilities.)  Oc- 
cupational therapy  is  a  vital  link  in  the  hospital,  an  auxiliary 
medical  service,  cooperating  with  the  medical  and  the  nurs- 
ing service  on  one  side  and  the  social  service,  the  home  and 
the  outside  interests  on  the  other.  Just  as  the  chief  nurse 
is  responsible  to .  the  hospital  superintendent  for  the  nurses 
under  her,  so  the  director  of  occupational  therapy  is  respon- 
sible to  the  superintendent  for  her  aides. 

The  idea  is  still  prevalent  that  the  aide  goes  into  the  hos- 
pital, wanders  through  the  wards,  and  picks  out  any  patient 
who  expresses  the  desire  to  work.  In  the  early  months  of 
her  army  service  this  was  of  necessity  sometimes  the  case, 
but  today  the  procedure  is  more  definite.  The  doctor  alone 
prescribes  for  the  patient.  It  is  obviously  impossible  for  him 
to  take  the  time  to  "know  all  the  beneficial  attributes  of  each 
craft,  nor  is  this  necessary  if  he  has  a  trained  therapist.  The 
physician  prescribes  so  many  minutes  a  day  of  occupation, 
according  to  the  need  and  ability  of  each  patient,  for  a  speci- 
fied disability,  with  a  definite  curative  result  in  view.  It  is 
then  the  part  of  the  aide  to  use  her  "  tools  "  to  reach  this  end. 
Her  goal  is  not  only  to  provide  diversion  for  the  patient, 
though  sometimes  this  is  an  important  factor,  but  to  give  him 
something  tangible  in  the  way  of  treatment  for  his  disability, 
and  something  intangible  as  well,  that  will  let  him  leave  the 
hospital  keener  mentally,  broader  spiritually,  as  well  as 
healthier  physically,  than  when  he  came  in.  A  skilled  crafts- 
woman  is  not  necessarily  a  successful  therapist.  Each  craft 
involves  certain  physical  movements,  effort  and  degrees  of 
mental  concentration,  and  these  the  aide  must  know  as  well 
as  the  fundamentals  of  anatomy  and  psychology.  But  even 
if  trained  in  all  these  essentials,  she  may  still  lack  the  power 
to  interest  her  patients,  to  encourage  them  through  tedious 


months,  to  stimulate  them  to  progressive  effort.  She  must 
have  the  rare  gift  of  imparting  knowledge,  an  understanding 
of  human  nature,  an  intelligent  sympathy,  and  with  it  all  a 
friendly  dignity.  A  medical  officer  when  asked  his  defini- 
tion of  an  aide  said,  "An  angel,  with  a  slight  business  knowl- 
edge." Her  "  business  knowledge,"  her  craftsmanship,  must 
not  be  "  slight,"  but  it  is  evident  that  the  ultimate  success 
of  the  aide  depends  upon  her  personality. 

More  men  are  wounded  annually  in  industry  in  the  United 
States  than  were  wounded  in  the  United  States  army  during 
the  war.  A  continual  stream  of  disabled  humanity  flows 
through  the  hospitals,  and  many  of  the  patients  are  candi- 
dates for  a  life  of  dependency  unless  helped  back  to  work  in 
the  shortest  possible  time  and  prevented  from  lapsing  into 
the  attitude  of  hopeless  cripples. 

It  is  asked,  "  Do  you  re-educate  these  men  for  a  voca- 
tion?" No.  Occupational  therapy  must  in  no  way  be 
confused  with  vocational  training.  In  occupational  therapy 
the  emphasis  is  on  treatment ;  the  product  is  secondary.  In 
vocational  training  the  product  is  of  primary  importance. 
Only  as  a  curative  measure  is  occupational  therapy  jus- 
tified in  a  hospital,  but  in  many  cases  it  can  be  developed  into 
prevocational  work  or  an  avocation.  Statistics  show  that  of 
all  those  injured  in  industry  less  than  2  per  cent  need  to  be 
fitted  for  a  new  trade.  This  small  unit  is  re-trained  outside 
the  hospital,  but  the  general  stimulation  and  incentive  to 
effort  begun  in  the  hospital  through  occupational  therapy  is 
the  first  stepping  stone  to  this  vocational  training. 

By  giving  the  tuberculosis  patient  something  to  think 
about  and  talk  about,  during  the  long  months  of  inactivity, 
occupational  therapy  has  proved  an  outlet  to  suppressed  ener- 
gies, a  means  of  expression,  and  through  the  resulting  con- 
tentment of  mind  it  has  also  aided  in  maintaining  the 
necessary  physical  quiet. 

In  the  treatment  of  psychiatric  patients  occupational  ther- 
apy has  its  contributions  to  make,  as  shown  in  the  case  of 
Mary,  who  had  been  in  a  state  mental  hospital  for  four  years. 
For  years  her  hands  had  been  clenched  tightly  and  held  rig- 
idly. Every  known  means  had  been  used  to  overcome  this  con- 
dition of  hysteria.  Occupational  therapy  was  introduced,  and 
the  aide,  realizing  that  function  held  in  abeyance  through 
neurotic  symptoms  must  not  be  looked  upon  as  lost,  under- 
took the  stupendous  task  of  bringing  movement  to  those 
useless  members.  The  first  response  noticed  was  when  a 
rose  was  tucked  into  Mary's  hand  and  she  made  a  visible 
effort  to  hold  and  to  smell  it.  (Not  occupational  therapy, 
you  say;  but  often  the  most  important  work  of  the  aide 
begins  long  before  her  crafts  are  used.)  So,  step  by  step, 
using  color,  sweet  scents  and  objects  of  appeal,  first  simple, 
then  more  difficult  crafts,  Mary  was  led  back  to  usefulness. 
Today  she  is  earning  twenty-eight  dollars  a  week  at  dress- 
making. Every  state  institution  has  similar  cases,  dependents 
for  life  unless  some  stimulus  is  found  that  will  hold  interest, 
awaken  sleeping  initiative,  turn  aside  the  disordered  mind 
from  its  squirrel-wheel  of  thought. 

The  aide's  field  of  activity  now  reaches  far  beyond  the 
hospital  walls  into  many  homes  in  the  district.  The  indus- 
trial accident  board  referred  Pietro  to  the  district  aide. 
Through  the  loss  of  a  leg  he  had  been  made  unfit  for  his 
trade  of  roofing.  He  had  lost  not  only  his  leg  but  all  hope 
and  joy  in  life,  and  his  family  was  out  of  patience  with  his 
lethargy.  An  aide  visited  him,  talked  to  him,  showed  him 
articles  others  had  made  and,  after  several  visits,  persuaded 
him  to  try  tooling  leather.  In  less  than  a  month  she  had 
enticed  him  away  from  the  atmosphere  of  the  sick  room  to 
the  curative  shop,  where  he  became  one  of  a  social  group. 
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He  began  on  hammered  copper  and  ended  with  jewelry  work. 
He  is  now  apprenticed  to  learn  mechanical  dentistry.  He  is 
keen,  self-respecting  and  interested  in  his  new  trade,  with 
confidence  in  his  powers  of  supporting  his  large  family.  No 
amount  of  reasoning  and  calls  of  duty  could  have  worked 
the  magic  wrought  by  the  first  finished  piece  of  work  made 
by  his  own  hands.  There  is  perhaps  real  truth  in  the  ques- 
tion once  asked,  "  Are  you  one  of  these  Resurrection  Aides?  " 

Harriet  A.  Robeson. 
Massachusetts  Association  for  Occupational  Therapy. 

The  Right  to  See  Straight 

OF  the  twenty-four  million  school  children  in  the  United 
States  today,  approximately  ten  million  are  laboring 
under  a  grave  handicap — defective  eyes — which  could  be 
mitigated  to  a  great  extent,  if  not  corrected  entirely,  by  the 
intelligent  supervision  of  the  state,  and  of  the  teachers  of  the 
country,  through  proper  eye  tests  followed  by  appropriate 
care.  .  . 

State  laws  require  that  children,  within  certain  age  limits, 
shall  attend  school  for  a  given  number  of  weeks  per  year, 
where  they  are  compelled  to  carry  on  a  stipulated  amount 
of  work.  Yet  very  few  states  or  communities  make  provis- 
ion for  suitable  inspection  and  proper  tests  of  the  pupils' 
eyes  to  see  that  they  are  fitted  to  do  the  work  required  of 
them. 

In  rural  communities  particularly,  very  little  provi- 
sion is  made  for  the  care  of  children's  eyes  or  for  the 
proper  lighting  of  the  school  rooms.  In  only  23.3  per  cent 
of  twelve  hundred  and  sixty-two  rural  schools  reporting 
from  eighteen  different  states  are  eyes  tested.  Statistics 
from  states  where  school  children's  eyes  have  been  ex- 
amined have  shown  that  from  25  to  60  per  cent  have  had 
defects  needing  correction.  It  was  learned  some  years  ago 
by  examination  that  65  per  cent  of  several  thousand  school 
children  in  Philadelphia  had  defective  vision  of  such  degree 
as  to  warrant  glasses.  When  we  note  that  of  the  one  hun- 
dred thousand  school  children  of  New  York  city  public 
schools  who  failed  to  pass  their  examinations  last  year, 
fifty  thousand  were  found  to  be  suffering  from  eye  defects, 
we  can  well  understand  why  some  rural  communities  report 
that  a  number  of  their  pupils  are  "retarded." 

In  education  it  is  necessary  that  the  eyes  not  only  have  an 
abundance  of  things  to  see,  but  that  they  see  them  correctly. 
Furthermore,  accuracy  of  vision  has  a  vital  relationship  to 
conduct.  Many  a  child  striving  for  an  education  against 
this  handicap  of  poor  vision  becomes  not  only  stupid  but 
rebellious,  sometimes  a  truant,  and  a  truant  child  is  a  po- 
tential criminal. 

Some  evidence  of  the  harmful  results  of  eye  defects  in  chil- 
dren and  of  the  prevalent  neglect  of  these  defects  is  afforded 
by  many  cases  of  injured  health;  of  retardation  in  school; 
of  truancy  and  of  mental  and  emotional  disturbances.  But 
nobody  can  estimate  with  accuracy  the  potential  economic 
loss,  the  lack  of  the  best  development  and  achievement  in 
childhood  and  in  later  life  which  results  from  the  failure  to 
do  all  that  is  possible  and  essential  for  the  eyes  of  all  the 
children.  If  a  truthful  valuation  could  be  made  of  the  loss 
to  the  nation  in  economic  power;  in  the  efficiency  of  citizen- 
ship, even  in  general  character,  which  may  be  charged  to 
failure  in  providing  for  the  young  the  best  eyesight  possible, 
the  country  would  be  supplied  with  a  dramatic  and  compel- 
ling challenge  to  action. 

Teachers  throughout  the  country  should  be  trained  to 
make  simple  standard  tests  of  the  eyes  of  the  children  under 
their  care  to  determine  those  cases  which  are  manifestly  be- 
low normal  and  in  need  of  immediate  attention.  Every  child 
should  also  have  a  thorough  eye  examination  by  a  competent 
refractionist.  Thomas  D.  Wood,  M.  D. 

Columbia  University. 


A  Hospital  Information  Bureau 

AS  a  result  of  a  survey  of  hospital  work  in  New  York 
city  made  by  E.  H.  Lewinski-Corwin,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  [see  the  Survey  for  De- 
cember 10,  1921],  a  Hospital  Information  Bureau  has  been 
organized  by  the  United  Hospital  Fund,  an  organization  of 
fifty-seven  non-municipal  hospitals  of  the  city.  The  aims 
of  this  bureau  are  to  keep  in  touch  with  hospital  work  and 
progress  and  to  study  the  hospital  needs  of  the  city  and 
make  them  known  through  exhibits  and  publicity;  to  make 
available  information  about  hospitals,  their  organization  and 
facilities;  to  assist,  when  requested,  in  making  further 
studies  of  both  public  and  private  hospitals.  It  also  will 
maintain  a  library  of  hospital  reports,  statistics,  record  forms 
and  blanks. 

The  total  investment  in  hospital  real  estate  in  New  York 
city  is  seventy-eight  million  dollars  and  the  annual  cost  for 
maintenance  is  over  thirty-five  million  dollars.  Greater 
New  York  has  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  hospitals,  not  in- 
cluding sanitaria  and  institutions  run  for  profit,  asylums  for 
the  insane,  or  hospitals  under  the  federal  government.  These 
hospitals  contain  thirty-two  thousand  beds,  one  for  even- 
two  hundred  of  the  population,  which  is  a  higher  propor- 
tion than  for  most  American  cities.  Over  one-third  of  the 
number  of  beds  are  in  municipal  hospitals  supported  by 
taxation;  some  of  them,  according  to  the  United  Hospital 
Fund,  are  running  at  only  60  per  cent  of  their  capacity  or 
less. 

The  fund  gives  a  number  of  the  causes  which  make  it  dif- 
ficult for  the  municipal  hospitals  to  render  the  service  they 
wish.  They  are  thought  of  as  being  only  for  the  poor, 
whereas  it  should  be  no  more  a  disgrace  to  go  to  a  city  hos- 
pital than  to  send  a  child  to  a  city  school.  Although 
physicians  of  high  standing  are  on  the  visiting  and  consult- 
ing staffs  of  the  city  hospitals,  such  positions  are  more  at- 
tractive in  the  non-municipal  hospitals  where  staff  doctors 
can  send  and  treat  their  own  private  patients.  Further,  the 
very  character  of  the  municipal  hospitals  makes  it  difficult 
for  them  to  give  the  same  consideration  to  the  religious, 
racial  and  personal  preferences  of  their  patients  that  private 
institutions  can  give.  The  fund  points  out  that  a  social 
service  division  in  each  of  these  hospitals  would  help  to  make 
patients  feel  at  home  and  to  "  humanize  the  whole  at- 
mosphere." 

Until  a  wider  use  of  municipal  hospitals  is  secured,  the 
Fund  believes  that  sound  public  policy  should  mean  more 
rather  than  less  cooperation  by  the  city  with  non-municipal 
hospitals  through  the  system  of  "  public  charges."  Ten  years 
ago  such-  public  charges  furnished  about  23  per  cent  of  all 
patients  in  the  united  hospitals  of  the  city.  Lately  this  pro- 
portion has  fallen  to  about  13  per  cent. 

The  United  Hospital  Fund  of  New  York  has  been  in 
existence  for  more  than  forty  years.  It  is  the  central  agency 
serving  fifty-seven  of  the  non-municipal  hospitals  in  the  city. 
Each  one  of  these  hospitals  is  represented  by  one  person  on 
the  board  while  the  contributing  public  is  represented  by 
forty-eight  members.  A  board  of  trustees  is  chosen  from 
these  two  groups  to  manage  the  organization.  The  objects 
of  the  Fund  are:  to  raise  money  for  free  hospital  work;  and 
distribute  it  to  the  hospitals;  to  promote  standards;  to  pub- 
lish statistical  information  about  the  hospitals;  to  secure  free 
treatment  for  proper  hospital  cases;  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  a  committee  on  dispensary  development.  These  fifty- 
seven  hospitals  represent  an  investment  of  fifty  million  dollars 
for  buildings  and  equipment.  Each  year  fifteen  million 
dollars  is  required  to  maintain  them,  of  which  eleven  million 
comes  from  earnings  and  endowment.  The  average  attend- 
ance of  patients  averages  about  77  per  cent  of  the  capacity  of 
the  hospitals.  The  1921  report  of  the  Fund  states  that  with 
a  slight  additional  expenditure  the  hospitals  could  care  for 
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10  per  cent  more  patients — a  service  equal  to  that  of 
four  hospitals  the  size  of  the  Presbyterian  or  Roosevelt — 
without  any  further  expense  for  lands,  buildings,  or 
equipment. 

Immunity  From  Influenza 

THE  present  epidemic  of  influenza,  which  has  spread 
over  France,  England,  Germany  and  other  European 
countries  as  well  as  the  United  States,  differs  in  several 
marked  respects  from  that  of  19 18.  In  New  York  city  the 
epidemic  has  more  nearly  resembled  the  Russian  influenza 
which  swept  the  world  in  1889  and  1890  than  the  Spanish 
influenza  of  three  years  ago.  The  mortality  has  been 
largely  confined  to  old  persons  and  to  the  very  young, 
whereas  in  191 8  it  was  heaviest  among  the  middle-aged. 

Both  England  and  Wales  were  practically  submerged  in 
a  great  wave  during  the  epidemic  of  1918,  while  the  pres- 
ent one,  according  to  the  Manchester  Guardian,  seems  to 
flow  in  definite  channels,  forming  pools  which  correspond  to 
centers  of  dense  population.  "It  would  appear  that  the 
cause  of  influenza,"  says  the  Guardian,  "waits  for  a  gen- 
eration unprotected  by  any  natural  or  acquired  immunity. 
The  first  assault  kills  off  or  immunizes  its  victims,  but,  lying 
in  wait,  the  foe  finds  at  intervals  of  a  little  less  than  a  year 
a  fresh  crop  for  the  reaping."  The  Guardian  takes  issue 
with  the  pronouncements  of  some  health  officers  in  regard 
to  the  prevention  of  influenza.  It  says:  "But  of  what  use 
is  it  to  advise  a  modern  urban  population  to  avoid  traveling 
in  trains  or  trams,  to  ask  the  rising  generation  to  abandon 
the  pictures,  or  to  warn  the  unemployed  to  take  plenty  of 
nourishing  food  and  avoid  worry?"  It  believes  that  further 
research  is  the  key  to  the  problem. 

Epidemics  of  pneumonia,  according  to  Dr.  Frederick 
Taylor  Lord,  in  a  new  volume  of  Harvard  Health  Talks, 
are  largely  attributable  to  overcrowding.  Other  causes  are 
chronic  alcoholism,  old  age,  lack  of  resistance,  resulting 
from  such  factors  as  hunger,  fatigue,  exposure  to  wet  and 
cold,  the  later  stages  of  cardiac  disease;  and  the  want  of  a 
certain  acquired  immunity.  The  immediate  cause  of  pneu- 
monia, of  course,  is  a  bacterial  one,  the  organism  pneu- 
mococcus. 

Dr.  Lord  suggests  several  lines  of  attack  against  the 
disease.  One  method  is  "the  application  to  pneumonia  of 
such  knowledge  as  we  already  possess  regarding  the  trans- 
fer of  infectious  material  from  person  to  person  in  com- 
municable disease."  There  is  danger  of  such  a  transfer,  for 
example,  in  using  the  dishes  of  a  person  infected  with  the 
disease.  The  improvement  of  housing  conditions  in  order 
to  remove  overcrowding  is  also  advocated.  Predisposition  to 
pneumonia  results  from  the  lowering  of  resistance  by  an  in- 
adequate food  supply,  exposure,  overwork  and  fatigue. 
Since  measles,  whooping  cough,  influenza  and  diphtheria  are 
frequently  followed  by  pneumonia,  it  is  necessary  to  bring 
these  diseases  under  control  before  pneumonia  can  be  elimi- 
nated. 

Dr.  Lord  does  not  believe  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence 
as  yet  to  justify  the  general  adoption  of  preventive  inocula- 
tion against  pneumonia,  although  in  a  number  of  cases  its 
results  have  been  extremely  good.  Among  17,000  inocu- 
lated miners  employed  at  the  Premier  Mine  in  South 
Africa  in  19 13,  the  death  rate  from  pneumonia  was  six 
per  thousand;  while  among  6,700  uninoculated  it  was 
seventeen  per  thousand.  Following  the  use  of  a  vaccine 
containing  types  of  pneumococci  prevalent  in  the  mines  it 
was  found  that  no  cases  of  pneumonia  of  the  type  against 
which  the  men  had  been  vaccinated  developed  during  nine 
months  of  observation.  Encouraging  results  from  inocula- 
tion were  also  obtained  at  Camp  Upton  and  Camp  Wheeler 
during  the  recent  war. 


INFANT  MORTALITY  THERMOMETER, 

DEATHS  UHOER  I  YEAR  OF  AGE  PER  1.000  BIRTHS 
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From  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor 

Trade  Unions  and  Health 

TO  stimulate  interest  among  trade  unions  in  the  con- 
servation of  health  a  joint  committee  from  the  Henne- 
pin County  Tuberculosis  Association  and  the  Trades  and 
Labor  Assembly  of  Minneapolis  is  conducting  a  survey  of 
health  conditions  among  the  one  hundred  and  forty-one 
unions  of  that  city.  Members  of  the  committee  feel  that 
between  the  private  practitioner  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
public  free  clinic  on  the  other  it  is  usually  only  the  very 
well-to-do  and  the  very  poor  who  receive  such  medical  and 
dental  treatment  as  they  need.  The  survey  has  a  twofold 
purpose:  the  collection  of  information,  necessary  before  defi- 
nite plans  can  be  made,  and  the  education  of  workers  to  the 
importance  of  maintaining  their  health  and  to  the  need  for 
the  establishment  of  a  health  service  by  the  unions. 

Two  questionnaires  have  been  sent  out  to  discover  how 
much  and  what  kind  of  health  service  is  already  being  ren- 
dered by  the  unions  to  their  members,  and  to  determine  to 
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what  extent  the  members  are  in  need  of  medical  and  dental 
care.  One  form,  addressed  to  the  union  secretary,  requests 
information  regarding  cash  sick  benefits,  health  service — 
nurse,  physicians,  dispensary,  hospital  care,  compulsory  med- 
ical examination,  maternity  benefits — educational  work  in 
health  and  other  matters.  The  other  questionnaire,  sent  to 
the  individual  members,  inquires  into  the  number  of  work- 
ing days  lost  on  account  of  sickness,  the  amount  spent  during 
the  last  year  for  medical  and  dental  care  for  themselves  and 
their  families,  and  needed  medical  or  dental  attention  which 
they  do  not  obtain.  Three  other  questions  are  concerned 
with  housing  conditions  in  relation  to  health.  A  similar  sur- 
vey is  planned  for  the  unorganized  workers  of  the  city. 

The  success  of  the  union  health  center  maintained  by  the 
International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers  of  New  York  city 
suggests  the  practicability  of  such  a  service  as  is  contem- 
plated. Staff  and  equipment  are  provided  for  medical  and 
dental  work.  In  New  York,  moreover,  clinics  are  con- 
ducted by  the  Health  Department  at  various  trade  union 
headquarters,  where  members  can  get  free  examinations. 

Labor's  increasing  interest  and  participation  in  public 
health  activities  is  further  manifested  by  the  official  repre- 
sentation of  trade  unions  on  the  working  staff  of  several 
public  health  associations  in  the  East.        Ival  McPeak. 

Hennepin  County  Public  Health  Association. 

A  Habit  Clinic 

PERHAPS  there  should  be  a  habit  clinic  in  every  com- 
munity— a  place  where  persons  might  be  cured  of  the 
thousand  and  one  funny  tricks  of  behavior  that  annoy  their 
neighbors.  Such  a  clinic  is  conducted  at  the  South  Bay 
Union  Settlement  in  Boston  by  Dr.  Douglas  A.  Thorn, 
director  of  the  out-patient  department  of  the  Boston  Psycho- 
pathic Hospital.  According  to  the  bulletin  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Society  for  Mental  Hygiene,  its  effort  is  more  par- 
ticularly "  to  nip  in  the  bud  habits  and  tendencies  leading 
to  later  nervous  breakdown." 

The  children  treated  in  the  clinic  fall  into  three  groups: 
those  who  have  developed  poor  habits  of  eating  and  sleep- 
ing, those  showing  disorders  of  mental  life  and  those  in  whom 
motor  defects,  such  as  muscular  twitching,  are  found  to  exist. 

As  has  been  true  of  case  workers  in  other  fields,  those  in 
the  habit  clinic  find  it  necessary  to  go  into  the  homes  of  the 
children  to  discover  the  fundamental  causes  of  their  diffi- 
culties. Perhaps  there  is  a  mother  who  is  unstable  emotion- 
ally or  over-solicitous  and  too  demonstrative  in  her  affec- 
tions; or  a  father,  rigid,  stern  and  self-righteous,  ruling  by 
fear.  One  of  the  prime  aims  of  the  clinic  in  all  cases  is  to 
guide  the  tendencies  in  children  in  order  to  avoid  character 
twists  which  may  distort  their  future  lives. 

Among  the  clinic  records  is  the  story  of  Mary,  who,  al- 
though only  a  little  over  two  years  old,  was  jealous  of  Jane, 
her  four-year-old  sister.  She  bit  and  scratched  Jane,  and 
screamed  and  threw  things  about  the  room.  Mary's  mother 
introduced  her  at  the  clinic  as  a  "  regular  little  tough." 
Nothing  very  complex,  it  appears  from  the  records,  was  at 
the  bottom  of  the  situation : 

Mary's  parents  were  English  immigrants,  rather  low  of  intelli- 
gence and  with  unstable,  uncontrolled  emotional  equipment.  It  was 
a  marriage  of  convenience  and  neither  was  especially  fitted  for 
parenthood.  Strong  affection  or  fidelity  was  lacking.  A  few  months 
after  Mary's  birth  the  father  found  he  could  arouse  her  babyish 
anger  by  effusively  caressing  the  older  sister  in  her  presence.  He 
delighted  in  doing  this  and,  as  time  went  on  and  Mary's  objection 
grew  more  violent,  he  would  laugh  uproariously  and  tease  theYnore. 
The  child's  reaction  was  natural  and  toward  poor,  unoffending  Jane 
she  soon  developed  the  violent  dislike  that  ultimately  brought  her 
to  the  clinic. 

Treatment,  while  obvious,  was  not  simple.  It  had  to  commence 
with  the  parents  and  the  long,  slow  process  of  their  education  in  the 
barest  fundamentals  of  child  training.  Happily,  results  have  already 
been  shown  in  Mary's  case,  and  while  in  later  life  she  may  become 
known  for  traits  of  suspicion  and  uneasy  temper,  a  major  nervous 
disability  has  almost  certainly  been  averted. 


The  Training  of  Sanitarians 

THE  conference  on  the  future  of  public  health  in  the 
United  States  and  the  education  of  sanitarians  which 
was  held  in  Washington  on  March  14  and  15  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  was 
probably  the  most  notable  gathering  of  public  health  work- 
ers ever  called  together  for  such  a  purpose.  Such  leaders  in 
the  field  of  public  health  as  General  Cumming,  Dr.  Biggs, 
Dr.  Snow,  Dr.  Vaughan  and  Dr.  Vincent,  and  such  educa- 
tors as  President  Angell,  President  Farrand,  President  Good- 
now,  Dr.  Edsall  and  Dr.  Welch  discussed  the  present  status 
of  the  public  health  movement,  the  urgent  need  for  better 
qualified  sanitarians  and  the  various  obstacles  which  have 
heretofore  impeded  the  recruitment  of  the  type  of  men  and 
women  needed  for  this  field  of  public  service.  There  is  obvi- 
ously no  short  cut  by  which  the  right  type  of  students  can  be 
attracted,  by  which  our  new  schools  of  public  health  can  be 
brought  to  the  highest  level  and  by  which  the  public  can  be 
persuaded  of  the  importance  of  offering  inducements  suf- 
ficient to  attract  to  this  field  men  of  the  calibre  needed.  The 
conference  did  much,  however,  to  clarify  the  thoughts  of 
those  who  took  part  in  it,  and  its  proceedings  when  they  are 
printed  will  serve  as  an  invaluable  guide  to  the  general  lines 
of  effort  which  should  be  pursued.  A  permanent  committee 
of  fifteen  members  has  been  appointed  by  the  surgeon-general 
"  to  consider  whatever  questions  it  sees  fit  and  take  whatever 
action  for  further  conferences  may  seem  wise  in  order  to 
continue  the  activities  this  conference  has  started." 

C.-E.  A.  Winslow,  M.  D. 

Notes  and  News 

THE  New  York  state  legislature  has  approved  of  appro- 
priations totaling  $1,989,600  for  new  construction  and 
improvements  at  state  hospitals.  One  item  of  $13,700  for 
occupational  therapy  in  the  hospitals  for  the  insane  is  the 
first  direct  appropriation  that  has  been  made  for  developing 
"  the  work  cure "  in  the  hospitals  of  the  state.  Other 
states,  including  Wisconsin,  Illinois  and  Missouri,  have  long 
recognized  the  value  of  occupational  therapy  and  have  made 
appropriations  for  it. 

THE  National  Dairy  Council,  which  is  financed  by  the 
dairy  industry  of  the  country,  is  adopting  the  methods  of 
public  health  organizations  to  increase  the  consumption  of 
milk.  To  do  this  successfully  they  have  secured  certain  of 
their  educational  and  organization  workers  from  social 
agencies.  During  1921,  the  council  took  part  in  more  than 
one  hundred  milk  and  dairy  products  campaigns. 

THE  Michigan  Department  of  Health  is  starting  prelim- 
inary proceedings  for  prosecuting  twenty-five  local  registrars 
of  vital  statistics  in  eighteen  different  counties  because  of 
alleged  failure  oh  their  part  to  comply  with  the  law  requir- 
ing births  and  deaths  to  be  filed  with  state  authorities  before 
the  fifth  of  each  month.  These  registrars  are  liable  under 
the  law  to  a  $200  fine  and  sixty  days'  imprisonment. 

A  COURSE  in  the  rehabilitation  and  re-education  of  handi- 
capped persons  will  be  given  at  the  coming  summer  session 
of  Harvard  University  under  the  direction  of  W.  I.  Hamil- 
ton, industrial  research  secretary  of  the  National  Tubercu- 
losis Association.  It  is  particularly  intended  for  occupational 
aides,  teachers  of  the  handicapped,  "  after-care "  nurses, 
workers  in  employment  bureaus  for  the  handicapped,  agents 
of  state  rehabilitation  services  and  of  the  Veterans'  Bureau. 

THE  medical  societies  of  Jackson  and  Wyandotte  counties, 
Kansas,  have  volunteered  to  treat  free  of  charge  all  children 
in  the  two  counties  who  need  medical  attention  but  are  un- 
able to  pay  for  it.  Through  the  cooperation  of  the  social 
agencies,  all  such  cases  are  filed  at  a  central  bureau. 
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WORKING  WITH  THE  WORKING  WOMAN 

By  Cornelia  Straton  Parker.    Harper  Bros.    246  pp.    Price, 

$2.00;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $2.20. 

Mrs.  Carlton  Parker  in  her  recent  book,  Working  With 
the  Working  Woman,  "aims  to  contribute  an  infinitesimal 
drop  and  hasten  a  saner  industrialism."  She  undoubtedly  felt 
that  her  most  genuine  contribution  could  be  made  by  working 
side  by  side  with  working  women,  seeing  for  a  time  at  least 
their  world  and  themselves  through  her  own  eyes. 

She  purchased  a  pair  of  large  green  earrings,  a  bar  pin  of 
imitation  platinum  and  brilliants,  a  gilt  box  of  face  powder  and 
a  lip  stick.  During  the  previous  summer  she  faded  out  a  tam- 
o-shanter,  saved  an  old  blue  serge  dress,  secured  a  pair  of 
spats  which  did  not  match,  one  of  which  had  one  button  off, 
and  last  but  not  least  in  importance  she  somehow  acquired  a 
pair  of  silk  stockings. 

With  all  these  accessories  and  third  or  fourth  season  clothes, 
she  still  felt  that  her  equipment  was  incomplete.  A  package 
of  chewing  gum  was  purchased,  and  not  only  purchased  but 
chewed.  And  then  she  set  about  to  get  a  job.  She  scanned 
the  want  ads,  blue  penciling  "Help  Wanted,"  "Females  In- 
experienced." She  in  turn  secured  a  job  in  a  candy  factory, 
a  brass  factory,  a  laundry,  a  dress  factory,  a  bleachery  and  in 
a  hotel.  She  secured  her  position  through  the  regular  channels 
of  employment,  was  assigned  to  her  own  job  and  stayed  only  as 
long  as  she  felt  she  was  getting  something  out  of  it. 

Mrs.  Parker's  reactions  to  the  various  kinds  of  work  are  all 
personal.  She  doesn't  pretend  to  see  anything  that  would  be 
seen  by  a  "keen  investigator."  She  herself  is  a  woman  of 
charming  personality,  very  adaptable,  and  the  book  in  no  way 
indicates  that  the  girls  were  "on"  to  her.  There  seems  to  have 
existed  during  the  periods  of  employment  an  honest  relation- 
ship between  "Connie"  and  the  girls  with  whom  she  worked. 
The  men  liked  her  and  tried  to  make  dates. 

One  definitely  and  forcefully  recorded  reaction  of  the  workers 
to  her  venture  is  the  clever  rhyme  written  by  a  fellow  employe 
who  worked  with  Mrs.  Parker  in  Department  10  in  the 
bleachery.  The  Lady  and  the  Tiger,  appearing  in  The  Bleach- 
rey  Life  of  November  18,  192 1,  indicates  that  in  that  factory, 
at  least,  the  workers  were  not  in  sympathy  with  her  method 
of  procedure  nor  her  interpretation. 

We  find  no  new  or  startling  facts  recorded.  Tired  feet, 
long  days,  speeding,  no  pay  for  overtime — this  side  of  the 
working  woman's  life  has  been  told  over  and  over  again.  Mrs. 
Parker  does,  however,  depict  the  human  characteristic  of  these 
workers  in  quite  an  unusual  way — their  moods,  their  chatter, 
their  love  of  dancing  and  singing;  their  reactions  to  people  about 
them.  The  stories  are  merry,  quaint  or  full  of  pathos.  They 
are  always  complete,  well  rounded,  surprisingly  finished. 

The  question  to  be  answered  is — does  Mrs.  Parker's  book 
measure  up  to  the  standard  which  she  set  for  herself?  Does 
it  add  to  the  mutual  understanding  of  employer  and  employe, 
and  to  a  more  intelligent  comprehension  of  this  vital  relation- 
ship on  the  part  of  the  public?  Does  this  picturesque,  almost 
playful  treatment  of  the  working  woman,  who  is  such  an  in- 
tegral part  of  modern  industrial  life,  meet  any  of  the  real 
problems  ? 

For  those  who  wish  to  have  this  question  presented  dra- 
matically and  amusingly,  this  book  might  meet  a  real  need, 
were  it  a  little  less  patronizing.  The  danger  in  presenting 
industrial  material  in  the  manner  which  Mrs.  Parker  has 
used  is  that  it  too  often  diverts  attention  from  the  real  issues. 

Nelle  Swartz. 

MODERN  ECONOMIC  TENDENCIES 

By  Sidney  A.  Reeve.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  871 
pp.  Price  $12.00;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $12.35. 
The  title  of  Mr.  Reeve's  book,  with  its  subtitle,  An  Eco- 
nomic History  of  America,  is  misleading.  The  dedication — 
To  the  Memory  of  Edward  Bellamy — is  more  helpful  in 
furnishing  a  clue  to  the  content  of  this  somewhat  formidable 
work.  For  the  major  portion  of  the  book  concerns  itself  with 
a  lustily  condemnatory  analysis  of  our  "  Commercialistic  "  eco- 
nomic order.  It  ends  with  a  much  briefer,  but  equally  confi- 
dent, outline  of  the  system  that  is  to  replace  it. 


This  substitute  system,  which  is  as  inevitable  as  the  defeat 
of  the  Republican  Party,  is  an  anti-toxin  to  the  legion  of  eco- 
nomic ills  which  beset  mankind.  It  may  be  recognized  as  an 
accomplished  fact  when  the  (carefully  capitalized)  Ultimate 
Consumers  "  suitably  aggregated  and  simply  organized,  .  .  . 
take  control  of  all  industrial,  commercial,  and  financial  plant 
and  stock,  not  through  the  political  government,  but  by  the 
exercise  of  economic  sovereignty.   ..." 

Mr.  Reeve  maintains  that  the  competitive  organization  of 
industry,  with  its  concentration  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a 
small  minority,  has,  in  some  fashion  that  is  not  entirely  clear 
to  the  reviewer,  brought  it  about  that  each  dollar  spent  by 
the  consumer  purchases  but  twenty  cents'  worth  of  goods;  by 
the  time  one  has  reached  page  775,  this  has  been  reduced  to 
nineteen  cents.  It  is  held  that  as  time  goes  on  the  rich  grow 
richer,  and  "  the  poor  more  uncertain  of  their  tenure  of  life." 
Nothing  can  change  this  while  the  competitive  order  remains. 
"  The  wealthy  themselves  cannot  prevent  it." 

The  socialists  fare  little  better.  It  is  true  that  "  the  greatest 
philosophic  enemy  of  civilization  is  commercialism;  but  only 
second  to  this  is  socialism."  The  aims  of  trade  unionism  are 
discarded  with  as  little  ceremony. 

Mr.  Reeve's  analysis  presents  a  social  order  that  is  im- 
mune to  improvement,  and  subject  to  no  change  except  decay. 
It  is  wrong  because  it  contravenes  "  natural  law."  It  carries 
within  it  the  seed  of  its  own  destruction.  It  produces  for  profit 
instead  of  for  the  "  life  support  of  the  Ultimate  Consumer." 
Our  present  order  places  a  premium  upon  exploitative  ability 
instead  of  productive  ability.  There  can  be  no  remedy  for  all 
this  until  the  machinery  of  production  is  owned  and  controlled 
by  the  Ultimate  Consumer.  Only  then  can  every  one  pro- 
duce at  "  100  per  cent  efficiency."  We  must  wait  until  the 
present  order  expires  of  its  own  disease;  in  the  meanwhile 
we  must  do  nothing  except  to  educate  the  consumer  for  his 
ultimate  responsibility.  Then,  with  the  wages  system  retained, 
each  one  will   receive  "  what  he  produces." 

The  book  is  the  work  of  a  man  who  has  worked  in  se- 
clusion, and  who  has  felt  the  welfare  of  the  world  as  a  dead 
weight  upon  his  shoulders.  "  Circumstances  have  required  the 
author  to  handle  this  vast  topic  during  the  spare  time  of  a 
life  which  had  first  to  support  a  family,"  writes  Mr.  Reeve 
in  his  preface.  "  The  task  which  should  have  been  shared  with 
the  entire  profession  of  economists  he  has  had  to  compass 
single  handed."  This  isolation  goes  far  to  explain  the  dogma- 
tism of  his  conclusions,  and  the  inaccuracies  and  unsubstan- 
tiated statements,  and  the  trite  nonessentials  that  bristle  in 
pompous  italics  upon  every  other  page.  It  explains  why  he 
has  written  a  chapter  upon  panics  and  crises  without,  seem- 
ingly, being  aware  of  the  work  of  Wesley  Mitchell  in  that 
field;  so  that  he  naively  speaks  of  the  crisis  of  1914  as  being 
inherently  different  from  all  the  crises  which  preceded.  It  ex- 
plains the  inadequate  handling  and  the  errors  in  the  statistical 
material  with  which  the  book  abounds. 

But  there  is  something  fine  about  the  situation  also  that 
catches  the  imagination.  Mr.  Reeve's  book  is  not  an  academic 
treatise;  it  is  a  crusade.  It  must  be  judged  as  a  record  of  pro- 
test and  of  desperate  work,  and  not  as  a  source  book  of  eco- 
nomic fact.  And  for  all  its  errors  in  logic  and  subject  matter, 
it  contains  some  very  suggestive  material  in  criticism  of  the 
prevailing  order,  and  there  is  imagination  in  his  contention 
that  waste  effort  (would  that  we  could  isolate  it!)  should 
be  placed  in  the  same  category  as  unemployment. 

Stacy  May. 

HOME  SERVICE  IN  ACTION:    a  study  of  case  work 

IN  THE   HOME   SERVICE   SECTION  OF  THE   NEW  YORK  AND   BRONX 
COUNTY  CHAPTERS   OF   THE   AMERICAN    RED   CROSS 

By  Mary  Buell  Sayles.    New  York  County  Chapter,  A.  R.  C. 

Price,  $2.00;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $2.1 5. 
Those  who  hope  to  find  in  Home  Service  in  Action  proof  or 
claims  for  startling  departures  in  case  work  methods,  will  be 
disappointed,  as  will  also  those  Red  Cross  workers  who  may 
expect  a  history  of  the  thrilling  episodes  of  war-time  activity. 
The  book  is  dispassionate  in  tone;  but  this  very  absence  of 
color  makes  the  quiet  and  scholarly  record  the  more  convincing. 
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Miss  Sayles  had  the  double  advantage  of  not  having  worked 
with  the  Red  Cross  prior  to  making  the  study,  yet  having  all 
doors — and  files — open  to  her.  She  considers  the  real  "stuff" 
of  the  study  the  cases,  and  these  are  given  in  sufficient  detail  for 
the  reader  to  test  the  interpretation.  In  addition  to  the  technical 
interest  for  social  workers,  the  book  has  an  incidental  value 
as  a  source  for  college  students  and  others.  So  far  as  the  re- 
viewer has  knowledge,  there  has  never  before  been  given  in  one 
book  so  rich  a  mine  of  actual  stories  of  family  problems. 

The  large  use  and  training  of  volunteers  and  the  unique  organ- 
ization developed  within  the  section  stand  out  as  its  distinctive 
contributions  to  social  work  method.  The  slow  development 
of  a  professional  and  salaried  staff,  although  it  seriously  hamp- 
ered the  early  efficiency  of  the  section,  forced  the  volunteers 
to  carry  burdens  of  responsibility  that  contributed  to  the  appre- 
ciation they  showed  of  the  necessity  for  training.  The  demon- 
stration was  made  that  volunteers  can  be  held  to  professional 
standards,  and  that  the  viewpoint  rather  than  the  salary  check 
is  the  test  of  the  "professional"  worker. 

The  author's  interpretation  and  analysis  of  case  work  methods 
do  not  so  much  demonstrate  an  original  contribution  by  the 
Home  Service  Section  to  case  theory  as  a  more  difficult  achieve- 
ment— the  adaptation  to  normal  families  of  the  best  methods 
of  established  agencies  for  abnormal  ones.  The  qualities  cited 
as  characteristic  of  Home  Service — flexibility  in  treatment,  con- 
sideration of  the  client's  point  of  view,  cordial  cooperation, 
emphasis  upon  normal  standards,  a  spirit  of  genuine  democratic 
fellowship  between  clients  and  visitors — are  usually  considered 
essential  to  good  case  work.  The  only  difference  seems  to  lie 
in  the  extent  to  which  they  were  carried.  Miss  Sayles  discusses 
three  cases  in  which  investigation  was  omitted  or  curtailed  for 
what  she  considers  good  reasons,  and  in  which  effective  treat- 
ment followed.  She  feels  that,  in  the  interest  of  honesty,  case 
workers  should  admit  what,  she  thinks,  many  of  them  believe, 
that  in  a  certain  minority  of  cases  investigation  can  be  curtailed 
or  omitted,  and  that  they  should  assume  the  burden  of  discrim- 
ination entailed  by  the  admission.  In  case  treatment  as  in 
government,  the  section,  because  it  started  absolutely  fresh, 
could  risk  action  suggested  by  the  experience  of  established 
agencies  but  upon  which  these  agencies  might  hesitate  to  hazard 
their  carefully  built  up  policies. 

The  glory  of  the  New  York  County  Home  Service  Section 
consists  in  its  acceptance  of  the  challenge  given  by  this  situa- 
tion, and  its  attempt  to  pay  back  its  debt  to  the  older  organiza- 
tions by  making  available  this  record  of  the  use  of  its  oppor- 
tunity. Katherine  Z.  Wells. 

THE  RISE  OF  COTTON  MILLS  IN  THE  SOUTH 

By  Broadus  Mitchell;  Johns  Hopkins  Press;  281  pp.    Price, 

$2.50;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $2.70. 

This  book  is  a  hard  and  conscientious  effort  to  make  com- 
prehensible one  of  the  most  startling  among  the  many  surpris- 
ing industrial  phenomena  at  the  end  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury— the  conscious  adoption  of  industrialism  by  the  South. 
The  author  found  in  the  almost  religious  fervor  of  the  "  cot- 
ton bill  campaign  "  about  1880  a  fact  of  spiritual  significance 
overshadowing  its  purely  economic  importance;  and  this  spir- 
itual significance  he  has  endeavored  to  interpret.  He  has  been 
remarkably  successful,  because  he  has  gone  about  his  task 
soberly,  carefully,  and  with  scrupulous  exactness  as  to  detail; 
one  is  tempted  to  describe  his  as  the  extraordinary  achievement 
of  having  prosecuted  a  spiritual  inquiry  in  a  scientific  spirit. 
The  book  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  as  yet  unwritten 
history  of  southern  industry.  The  extent  to  which  its  plowing  is 
in  virgin  soil — and  also  something  of  the  enormous  difficulty 
of  the  work,  it  might  be  said  in  passing — is  indicated  by  the 
multitude  of  footnotes  which  refer  to  personal  interviews.  For 
that  matter,  the  bulk  of  the  documentary  material  to  which 
the  writer  had  access  lay  in  newspaper  files. 

The  outstanding  value  of  the  book  is  the  flood  of  light  that 
it  throws  upon  the  origins  of  certain  conditions  that  obtain  in 
the  cotton  manufacturing  industry  of  the  South  to  this  day;  and 
upon  certain  obscure  and  perplexing  mental  attitudes  of  south- 
ern cotton  mill  owners,  on  the  one  hand,  and  southern  cotton 
mill  operatives,  on  the  other.  One  who  hopes  to  gain  even  a 
superficial  acquaintance  with  the  cotton  mill  problem  certainly 
cannot  afford  to  overlook  this  work. 

Gerald  W.  Johnson. 


TRADITION  AND  PROGRESS 

By  Gilbert  Murray.     Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     221  pp.     Price,  $3.00 ; 
tcith  postage  from  the  Survey,  $3.10. 

A  series  of  ten  essays  on  Greek  and  modern  subjects,  summing 

up  the  point  of  view  of   a  Religio   Grammatici,   as  Professor 

Murray  himself  styles  it  in  the  first  essay  on  the  religion  of  a 

man  of  letters.    He  seeks  to  understand  modern  life  by  means  of 

the  light  that  Greek  experience  throws  on  it. 

IMMIGRATION  AND  LABOR 

By  Js8ac  A.  Hourunch.    B.  W.  Huebsch,  Inc.     574  pp.    Price,  $6.50 ; 
with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $6.65. 

A  new,  revised  edition  amplified  by  a  chapter  on  The  Lessons 
of  the  War.  Restriction  of  labor,  experienced  during  the  war, 
does  not  touch  the  problem  of  price  control,  the  author  con- 
tends. "What  is  wanted  in  order  to  secure  to  the  worker  a 
real  advance  in  wages,"  he  says,  "is  regulation  of  profits  in  the 
interest  of  the  consumers,  of  whom  the  wage-earners  are  the 
most  numerous  element." 

CANADA  AT  THE  CROSS  ROADS 

By  Agnes   C.  Laut.     Macmillan   Co.     279   pp.     Price,  $2.50 ;  tcith 
postage  from  the  Survey,  $2.60. 

Picturing   Canada's    immense   resources    and   its   comparatively 

slow  development,  the  author  looks  forward  to  a  time  of  great 

national  prosperity  partly  based  on  the  sense  of  national  unity 

which  she  claims  Canada  got  out  of  the  war. 

IT  IS  TO  LAUGH 
By  Edna  Oeister.     The  Womans  Press,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  Nexc 
York.    141  pp.     Price,  $1.25 ;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $1.30. 

Another  useful  book  of  stunts,  games  and  suggestions  for  in- 
door and  outdoor  amusements. 

THE  NEGRO  PROBLEM 

Compiled  by  Julia  E.  Johnson.     H.  W.  Wilson  Co.     370  pp.     Price, 
$2.25 ;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $2.40. 

An  interpretation  of  the  leading  aspects  of  the  Negro  problem. 

A  PROGRAM  OP  HEALTH  EDUCATION  FOR  MEN  AND  BOYS 
By  Henry  F.  Kallenberg,  M.D.    Association  Press,  New  York.    49  pp. 
Price,  35  cents;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $.40. 

THE  FIND  YOURSELF  IDEA 

By  C.  C.  Robinson.     Association  Press,  New  York.     134  pp.     Price, 

$1.40 ;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $1.45. 
MY  AMERICAN  DIARY 

By  Clare  Sheridan.     Boni  d  Liveright.     359  pp.    Price,  $3.00 ;  with 

postage  from  the  Survey,  $3.10. 
RACE  DECADENCE 

By  William  S.  Sadler.    A.  C.  McClurg  d  Co.    421  pp.    Price,  $2.50 ; 

with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $2.60. 
THE  CRISIS  OF  THE  CHURCHES 

By  Leighton  Parks.     Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     Price,   $2.50 ;    with 

postage  from  the  Survey,  $2.60. 
THE  MYTH  OF  A  GUILTY  NATION 

By  Albert  Jay  Nock.     B.  W.  Huebsch,  Inc.     114  pp.     Price,  $1.00 ; 

wtth  postage  from  the  Survey,  $1.05. 
THE  AMERICAN  SPIRIT  IN  THE  WRITINGS  OF  AMERICANS  OF 

FOREIGN  BIRTH 

By   Robert   E.    Stauffer.      Christopher   Publishing    House.      185    pp. 

Price,  $2.00  ;  with  postage  from  the  Survby,  $2.10. 
GRADED  LESSONS  IN   ENGLISH   FOR  ITALIANS 

By  the  Rev.  Angelo  Di  Domenica.      Christopher  Publishing  House. 

282  pp.    Price,  $2.00 ;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $2.10. 
INCOME  TAX  PROCEDURE— 1922 

By  Robert  H.    Montgomery.      Ronald  Press    Co.      1,931   pp.     Price, 

$10.00;  icith  postage  from  the  Survey,  $10.15. 
THE  TECHNIQUE  OF  TEACHING 

By  Sheldon  Emmor  Davis.     Macmillan  Co.     346  pp.     Price,  $1.40; 

with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $1.50. 
THE  RICH  LITTLE  POOR  BOY 

By  Eleanor  dates.    D.  Appleton  d  Co.     419  pp.     Price,  $2.00 ;  with 

postage  from  the  Survey,  $2.20. 
A  HANDBOOK  OF  MENTAL  TESTS 

By  F.   Kuhlman.      Warwick   d    York.     208   pp.     Price,   $2.00 ;   with 

postage  from  the  Survey,  $2.05. 
THE  LEGAL  STATUS  OF  THE  CITY  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENT 

By  John  Cayce  Morrison.     Warwick  d  York.     1G2  pp.    Price,  $2.00; 

»  ith  postage  from  the  Survey.  $2.05. 
NOVISSIMA  VERBA— Last  Words 

By  Frederic  Harrison.     Henry  Holt  d  Co.     207  pp.     Price,  $3.00  ; 

with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $3.15. 
ELIZABETH  CADY  STANTON 

By    Theodore    Stanton    and    Harriet    Stanton    Blotch.      Harper    d 

Brothers.     Vol.  1,  362.  Vol.  2,  369  pp.     Price,  $6.00;  with   postage 

from  the  Survey,  $6.25. 
WHITE  AND  BLACK  _   .        „  „ 

B\)  H.  A.   Shands.     Harcourt,  Brace  d  Co.     304  pp.     Price,  $1.90; 

with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $2.00. 
A  storv  of  a  Texas  cotton-raising  community  where  the  race 
problems  of  black  and  white  people  became  tangled  in  exciting 
events. 


RAILROADS  AND  GOVERNMENT 

By  Frank  Haigh  Dixon.     Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
$2.25  ;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $2.45. 
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COMMUNICA  TIONS 


Old  Immigration  and,  New 

To  the  Editor:  Attempts  to  prove  that  there  are  no  sig- 
nificant differences  between  the  old  and  the  new  immigration 
always  arrest  my  attention.  For  this  reason  (among  others) 
I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  valuable  article  by  John 
Palmer  Gavit  in  the  March  Survey  Graphic.  I  am  looking 
forward  to  the  book  which  it  foreshadows.  I  realize  that  it  is 
hardly  fair  to  pass  judgment  upon  Mr.  Gavit's  conclusions  on 
the  basis  of  this  article  alone,  but  since  there  will  be  many 
people  who  read  this  article  who  will  not  study  the  book  it 
seems  justifiable  to  make  one  tentative  suggestion. 

The  author's  main  thesis  is  that  the  new  immigration  is  no 
less  assimilable  than  the  old,  judged  by  the  tendency  to  natural- 
ization. In  addition  to  the  generally  recognized  fallacy  of 
comparing  gross  percentages  of  citizenship,  he  points  out  that 
even  of  those  who  have  been  in  the  country  over  ten  years 
the  old  immigration  has  been  here  much  longer  than  the  new 
and  therefore  has  had  more  opportunity  to  secure  naturaliza- 
tion. 

The  point  is  obviously  well  taken.  But  in  calling  attention  to 
this  conditioning  factor  Mr.  Gavit  has  failed  to  recognize  an- 
other factor  of  equal  importance  which  works  the  other  way. 
This  is  the  highly  temporary  character  of  the  new  immigra- 
tion and  the  large  proportion  of  returns. 

That  this  feature  is  much  more  marked  among  the  new  im- 
migration than  the  old  is  a  matter  of  a  common  knowledge, 
easily  verifiable  by  reference  to  the  reports  of  the  commissioner 
general  of  immigration.  The  result  of  it  is  that  a  much  smaller 
proportion  of  the  new  immigration  reaches  the  stage  of  long 
residence  than  of  the  old.  This  fact  clearly  has  a  direct  bear- 
ing on  the  tendency  to  citizenship  of  the  different  races. 

The  "civic  and  political  interest"  of  any  foreign  group  is 
to  be  judged  not  only  by  the  percentage  of  those  who  have 
been  here  ten  years  or  over  who  are  naturalized,  but  also  by 
the  proportion  of  the  total  number  of  immigrants  of  that 
group  who  stay  here  long  enough  to  be  counted  in  the  ten-year 
class.  "Residence,"  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  naturaliza- 
tion law,  is  continuous  residence.  A  very  large  proportion  of 
the  new  immigration  does  not,  and  never  will,  stay  long  enough 
at  a  stretch  to  be  counted  as  having  resided  here  five  years,  to 
<ay  nothing  of  ten  years.  And  this  is  lack  of  "civic  and  political 
mterest"  of  the  worst  kind. 

Two  foreign  groups  may  show  exactly  the  same  percentage 
of  citizenship  among  those  who  have  been  here  over  ten  years. 
But  if  in  one  group  85  per  cent,  say,  of  the  immigrants  event- 
ually move  up  into  the  ten-year  class  while  in  the  other  group 
only  50  per  cent  ever  get  there,  the  latter  group  certainly  has 
a  much  smaller  tendency  toward  citizenship. 

New  York  University.  H.  P.  Fairchild. 


To  the  Editor:  I  am  much  impressed  by  the  fairness  of 
Professor  Fairchild's  letter;  especially  by  his  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  book  itself  is  the  thing  to  be  judged.  Pending  its 
publication,  let  me  say  this: 

Even  granting  (only  for  the  sake  of  argument;  I  have  not 
adequately  studied  the  point,  but  my  experience  in  the  Ameri- 
canization Study  has  made  me  suspicious  of  all  the  accepted 
statistics)  the  alleged  "temporary"  character  of  the  so-called 
"new"  immigration;  it  seems  to  me  to  emphasize  rather  than  to 
detract  from  the  force  of  the  fact  that  the  so-called  "new  im- 
migration" exhibits  if  anything  the  greater  "civic  interest," 
other  things  being  equal.  I  am  myself  impressed  by  three 
factors  visible  in  the  figures  which  are  brought  out  in  my  book 
though  not  emphasized  in  the  excerpts  which  you  selected  from 
it  for  publication  in  the  Survey: 

First — The  significant  relation  between  economic  and  social 
status  and  "civic  interest."  Generally  speaking,  I  believe  (I 
know  of  no  statistical  information  on  the  subject)  the  bulk  of  the 
"temporary"  immigration  to  which  Professor  Fairchild  alludes  is 
among  those  who  have  been  here  but  a  short  time.  By  the  time 
an  alien  has  been  here  long  enough  to  be  available  for  naturali- 
zation he  is  no  longer  temporary.  The  "new"  immigration, 
furthermore,  has  perforce  gained  employment  chiefly  in  those 
lowly  occupations,  and  social  status  only  in  those  grades  and 
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None   Genuine   Without   Trade  Mark 


Tired? 


D 


ID  you  rest  well  last  night?  Ever  hear 
that  question?  How  could  you  always 
answer  it? 


Running  in  all  directions  over  the  back 
and  sides  are  sensitive,  tired,  weary  nerves. 
They  must  have  perfect  comfort  and  rest.  To 
insure  this  much  study  has  been  given  by 
physicians,  sanitariums,  and  hospitals.  They 
have  found  the  greatest  aid  in  perfect  condi- 
tions for  repose  of  the  nerve  system.  Sanitary 
beds  are  all  important.  You  may  have  a  good 
mattress  and  springs — that  is  not  enough. 
They  cannot  be  sanitary  and  fully  restful  to 
the  nerves  without  quilted  mattress  pads. 

Over  the  mattress  should  be  laid  an  Excel- 
sior Quilted  Mattress  Pad;  over  this  spread 
your  sheets.  These  protectors  are  made  of 
bleached  white  muslin,  both  sides  quilted  with 
white  wadding  of  the  best  grade  between. 
This  assures  the  tired  nerves  a  smooth  even 
surface  to  rest  on,  giving  them  free  action 
and  healthy  respiratory  conditions  which  are 
not  possible  with  the  ordinary  mattresses. 

Further,  they  keep  the  bed  and  babies  crib 
clean  and  sweet,  and  mattresses  in  a  perfect 
sanitary  condition.  All  leading  physicians 
endorse  them.  Sanitariums,  hospitals,  and 
leading  hotels  throughout  the  country  use 
them. 

Excelsior  Quilting  Mattress  Pads  wash 
easily  and  are  as  good  as  new  afterwards;  cost 
but  little  and  serve  to  protect  mattresses  and 
lengthen  their  service. 


EXCELSIOR  QUILTING  CO. 

15  Leight  Street  NEW  YORK   CITY 


PRE  PA  REDNESS 

Prepare  for  a  happy  Summer  now  by 
getting  the  right  Household  equipment. 
The  necessary  housework  is  greatly  light- 
ened by  the  use  of  good  utensils.  And 
you  will  be  surprised,  too,  at  the  amount 
of  time  and  labor  that  a  few  practical 
kitchen  implements  and  devices  will  save. 

LEWIS  &  CONGER 

9  Floors  of  Household  Equipment 
45th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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Drawing  Inks        \  Photo  Mounter  Paste 

Eternal  Writing  Ink        Drawing  Board  Paste 
Engrossing  Ink  Liquid  Paste 

Taurine  Mucilage  Office  Paste 

Vegetable  Glue,  etc. 
Are   the   Finest   and    Best    Inks   and    Adhesive! 
Emancipate  yourself  from  corrosive  and  Ill-smelling   Inks  and 
adheslvea   and  adopt  the  Hlggtns'  Inks  and  Adheslves.     They 
will  be   a   revelation   to   you,    they   are   so   sweet,   clean,    well 
put  up.   and  withal  so  efficient 

AT  DEALERS 

CHAS.    M.    HIGGINS   &   CO.,    Manufacturer! 

Branches:    Chicago,    London 

271   Ninth  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Houses  Supplying  Institutional  Trade 

Dry  Goods-FREDERICK  LOESER  &  CO. 
484  Fulton  Street,       Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Groceries-  SEEMAN  BROS. 

Hudson  and  No.  Moore  Sts.,  N.  Y. 

Electric  Clock  Systems-LOCKWOOD  &  ALMQUIST,  Inc. 
501  Fifth  Ave.  New  York  City 


A  CHARITABLE  Institution  which 
is  raising  an  endowment  fund  has 
asked  for  a  price  on  500  copies  of 
"How  Much  Shall  I  Give?"  The 
Board  of  Managers  had  in  mind  sending 
a  copy  to  each  of  their  principal  contrib- 
utors. <JSuch  a  plan — any  plan — that 
promises  to  increase  contributions  dur- 
ing these  hard  times  is  worth  consider- 
ing. «I"How  Much  Shall  I  Give?" 
written  by  Lilian  Brandt,  with  a  fore- 
word by  Prof.  Frank  A.  Fetter,  is  a  valu- 
able book  for  every  social  agency  and 
charitable  institution.  Executives  of 
some  of  the  largest  organizations  have 
given  it  strong  endorsements.  <JA  book 
of  153  pages,  price  $2  by  mail  of  Survey 
Associates,  Inc.,  112  East  19th  Street, 
New  York. 
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conditions,  which  confine  his  attention  to  the  business  of  gaining 
a  mere  subsistence  and  holding  a  social  position  of  mere  human 
existence.  Also,  our  economic  conditions  have  greatly  changed 
during  the  past  twenty  years  or  so,  and  it  is  much  harder  for 
the  immigrant  to  get  a  substantial  footing  than  it  used  to  be 
when  the  "old"  immigration  was  coming  to  these  shores. 

Second — the  significant  showing  of  the  statistics  with  regard 
to  the  petitioners  who  filed  their  petitions  for  naturalization 
in  the  same  state  in  which  they  filed  their  declarations  of  in- 
tention (a  strong  side-light  on  the  subject  of  temporary-ness) ; 
and 

Third — what  amounts  to  the  same  thing;  the  facts  with  re- 
gard to  "stability  of  residence." 

Let  me  say,  once  for  all,  that  this  study,  my  own  personal 
observation  of  our  foreign-born  people,  and  my  profound  con- 
viction, established  and  confirmed  by  years  of  residence  among 
them  in  a  highly  congested  city  district,  have  all  contributed  to 
the  unshakable  belief  that  while  there  are  great  differences  in 
quality  of  assimilability,  in  intelligence  and  personal  character, 
the  lines  of  division  are  not  racial.  Neither  are  they  educa- 
tional. I  believe  that  until  we  devise  a  method  of  admitting 
and  excluding  on  the  basis  of  personal  qualifications  of  the  in- 
dividual we  shall  continue  to  commit  the  most  appalling  and  in- 
credibly stupid  blunders  and  injustices  by  wholesale. 

In  saying  all  this,  I  should  like  to  have  it  remembered  that 
so  far  as  I  am  informed  I  am  an  "old-stock"  American  by 
virtue  of  upward  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  continuous 
residence  in  every  drop  of  my  personal  blood. 

John  Palmer  Gavit. 

New  York. 

A  Circuit  for  Churches 

To  the  Editor:  The  stage  and  spectacular  amusements 
have  become  highly  organized,  because  they  have  been  carried 
forward  by  professionals  devoting  months  of  practice  and  tre- 
mendous sums  of  money  to  each  performance  before  it  is  staged. 
In  comparison,  religion  is  on  an  amateur  plane,  because  our 
ministers  have  to  face  their  public  from  one  to  four  times  a 
week  and  are  expected  to  say  something  new  and  interesting  on 
every  occasion.  The  greatest  geniuses  or  stars  of  our  theatrical 
profession  would  consider  such  an  undertaking  impossible.  Why 
should  we  demand  it  of  our  preachers  who  have  pressing  pas- 
toral and  civic  duties  besides? 

In  competition  with  a  Keith's  Sunday  night  performance 
which  it  has  taken  thousands  of  dollars  to  stage  and  months  of 
training  to  perfect,  or  in  competition  with  moving  picture  films 
which  have  also  cost  thousands  of  dollars  to  produce  and 
which  are  advertised  from  coast  to  coast,  is  it  fair  to  put  up 
the  sermon  of  a  minister  who  has  been  allowed  at  most  only  a 
day  or  two  for  his  preparation,  and  a  comparative  pittance  for 
a  salary?  .  .  .  Unless  religion  puts  its  benefits  on  a  well  trained 
and  highly  organized  basis,  it  cannot  expect  to  grip  and  hold  the 
men   and  women  of  our  generation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  only  way  to  do  this  is  to  allow  our 
greatest  religious  leaders  to  write  a  few  inspiring  sermons  and 
to  travel  from  center  to  center,  giving  these  inspirational  ser- 
vices, just  as  the  musicals,  lectures  and  dramas  of  our  social 
life  are  now  presented.  In  country  communities  ministers  of 
certain  districts  might  organize  to  work  out  a  few  of  the  best 
sermons  and  church  services  of  which  they  are  capable,  and 
exchange  pulpits  until  these  polished  products  have  been  passed 
on  to  every  one  in  the  district. 

Travel  from  place  to  place  stimulates  the  mentality  and  inven- 
tiveness of  our  corporation  heads,  and  adds  freshness  and  vigor 
to  hundreds  of  week-end  parties;  so  the  lives  of  our  ministers 
might  also  be  stimulated  by  travel,  while  the  people  would  be 
given  the  novelty  of  coming  in  contact  with  different  minds.  In 
I  the  congested  centers  this  more  highly  organized  method  might 
increase  the  membership  to  such  an  extent  that  the  churchei 
would  be  able  to  hire  a  local  man  to  stay  in  each  community 
for  pastoral  and  executive  work,  which  he  would  be  able  to 
■  accomplish  more  effectively  if  relieved  from  the  duty  of  pre- 
paring a  sermon  for  each  Sunday.  This  man  might  be  for  the 
local  church  what  the  manager  is  for  the  theater,  except  that 
he  could  also  add  the  pastoral  duties  of  visiting  the  sick  and 
attending  funerals  and  weddings.  .    .    .       John  H.  Chase. 

Secretary  Playground  Association, 

Youngstown,  Ohio. 
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AN  INTRODUCTION  to  the 
SCIENCE  of  SOCIOLOGY 

By  Robert  E.  Park  and  Ernest  W.  Burgess 

Nothing  better  for  the  person  who  desires  a  founda- 
tion for  real  sociological  understanding.  In  intelligible 
language  this  volume  defines  and  illustrates  the  concepts 
of  sociology.  It  is  a  library  of  information.  He  who 
would  understand  our  social  structure — its  peculiarities, 
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GROWTH  of  the  idea  of  human  service 
from  the  good  Samaritan  through  the  time 
of  Constantine  the  Great,  King  Arthur,  the 
crusades,  the  birth  of  the  International  Red 
Cross,  the  Civil  War  and  the  World  War, 
to  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  and 
the  peace-time  work  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  is  the  subject  matter  of  the  pageant 
of  the  Red  Cross  which,  staged  for  the  first 
time  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  last  October,  was 
repeated  in  March  during  the  Red  Cross 
conference  of  the  North  Mississippi  Valley 
states  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  This  presenta- 
tion, in  which  two  thousand  five  hundred 
persons  took  part,  was  more  effective  during 
its  second  run  than  its  first,  according  to 
spectators  who  have  seen  both.  Its  impres- 
siveness  enhanced  the  value  of  a  three  days' 
discussion  in  which  in  addition  to  the  offi- 
cials and  workers  of  the  chapters  in  the 
region  prominent  men  from  Red  Cross  head- 
quarters and  from  other  national  organiza- 
tions took  part. 

A  PRELIMINARY  program  of  the  inter- 
national conference  of  settlements  to  be  held 
at  Toynbee  Hall,  London,  July  8  to  IS,  has 
just  been  received.  Among  those  invited  to 
address  the  conference,  of  which  Mrs. 
Barnett  is  president,  are  many  of  the  fore- 
most social  reformers  in  Great  Britain. 
The  sessions  will  be  given  over  to  discus- 
sions of  the  philosophy  of  settlements,  ideals 
and  methods  of  education,  housing,  the 
"  community  idea,"  settlements  and  indus- 
try, and  the  use  of  leisure  and  reports  from 
different  countries  will  be  received.  There 
will  also  be  many  excursions  and  parties. 
Americans  contemplating  attendance  are 
requested  to  communicate  with  Albert  J. 
Kennedy,  secretary  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Settlements,  20  Union  Park,  Boston. 


A  NATIONAL  organization  for  the 
mutual  help  and  advice  of  the  various  pro- 
fessions engaged  in  city  development,  along 
the  lines  of  the  English  and  American  city 
planning  institutes,  has  been  established  in 
Germany  under  the  name  of  Deutsche 
Akademie  des  Staedtebaus.  It  starts  with 
one  hundred  and  sixty  members,  represen- 
tative of  every  part  of  the  republic  (and 
also  of  Austria,  Switzerland  and  Czecho- 
slovakia) and  every  "school,"  including 
such  well  known  city  builders  as  -Bruno 
Moehring,  Hermann  Muthesius,  Emil  Lang, 
Bernoulli,  Cornelius  Gurlitt,  Joseph  and 
Albert  Hoffmann,  Stubben,  Bodo  Ebhardt, 
Th.  Fischer,  Bruno  Taut,  Walter  Lehwess. 


SLAVE  raids  in  Abyssinia  have  increased 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  according  to  a  report 
published  in  the  Westminster  Gazette.  The 
correspondents,  who  speak  from  intimate 
personal  knowledge,  desire  that  the  aid  of 
the  United  States  and  other  powers  be 
sought  by  Great  Britain  to  suppress  this 
evil.  The  slave  gangs  are  smaller  than 
they  were  in  former  times;  this  is  due  to 
the  depopulation  of  the  border  districts. 
But  the  raiders  more  frequently  than  in  the 
past  invade  British  East  Africa  and  the 
Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  in  their  nefarious 
business  and  carry  with  them  men,  women 
and  children,  chained  together  and  often 
dying  from  exhaustion  on  the  way  to  the 
coast. 


CANADIAN  interest  in  adult  education  has 
been  stimulated  by  the  visit  of  Albert  Mans- 
bridge,  general  secretary  of  the  World  As- 


sociation for  Adult  Education.  In  addition 
to  seven  tutorial  classes  in  Toronto,  others 
are  being  held  in  London,  Hamilton,  Ottawa 
and  the  West.  Lumber  camps  and  bunk- 
houses,  says  the  Canadian  Forum,  have  be- 
come seats  of  higher  education.  The  gov- 
ernment cooperates  with  the  Library  Asso- 
ciation to  make  good  books  accessible  in 
remote  corners  of  the  dominion.  But  for 
the  most  part  the  universities  and  the  trade 
unions  have  not  as  yet  found  each  other. 

STICKERS  have  been  issued  by  the  Family 
Welfare  Society  of  Boston  (404  Tremont 
Building;  25  cents  per  hundred)  to  make 
public  opinion  for  the  enforcement  of  prohi- 
bition. One  of  them  tells  that  of  the  cases 
dealt  with  by  the  society  in  1920  and  1921, 
2  per  cent  were  affected  by  drink,  whereas 
in  1917  the  proportion  was  27  per  cent;  the 
other  quotes  Lincoln's  words:  "Let  every 
man  remember  that  to  violate  the  law  is  to 
trample  on  the  blood  of  his  father  and  tear 
the  charter  of  his  own  and  his  children's 
liberty." 

RUSSELL  J.  POOLE,  director  of  Chicago's 
cost  of  living  bureau,  estimates  that  the 
price  reductions  that  have  resulted  from 
this  organ  of  the  city  government  saved  the 
citizens  over  thirty-six  million  dollars  last 
year,  or  an  average  of  thirteen  dollars  for 
each  individual.  This  result,  he  claims,  has 
been  produced  by  conferences  with  leading 
business  men,  investigation  of  costs  and  pub- 
licity and  various  coercive  methods.  He  is 
asking  the  city  council  to  increase  the 
twenty  thousand  dollar  appropriation  for 
this  bureau  by  three  thousand  dollars. 

WHEN  in  doubt  whether  to  get  married, 
ask  Dr.  Tandler,  late  chief  medical  officer 
of  Vienna.  Alarmed  by  the  appalling  cost 
to  the  city  and  the  state  of  idiocy  and  other 
inherited  diseases,  he  has  induced  the  mu- 
nicipality to  open  a  clinic  where  those  about 
to  marry  may  obtain  free  medical  advice. 
The  doctor  in  charge  of  this  clinic  will  be 
a  man  with  psychological  as  well  as  medical 
training  and,  in  addition  to  individual  ad- 
vice, will  also  advance  general  education  in 
eugenics. 

SUMMER  schools  for  Negro  teachers,  re- 
ports the  Foreign  Press  Service,  have  taken 
a  rapid  development  in  recent  years.  Prac- 
tically all  the  colored  teachers  of  Louisiana 
have  attended  them.  In  North  Carolina, 
twenty-eight  hundred  teachers  attended  such 
schools  last  year,  and  the  attendance  ex- 
pected for  the  coming  summer  is  more  than 
three  thousand.  These  schools  are  provided 
by  the  state  and  the  certificates  granted 
entitle  holders  to  higher  salary  scales. 

FIFTY  congressmen — Republicans  outnum- 
bering Democrats  two  to  one — have  ap- 
pealed to  President  Harding  to  proclaim  a 
general  amnesty  for  all  prisoners  arrested 
or  convicted  under  the  Espionage  Act  "  and 
whose  offenses  were  in  the  nature  of  expres- 
sions of  opinion  and  not  of  overt  acts."  They 
draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  every  country 
in  Europe  has  released  prisoners  of  the  same 
class  and  that,  besides,  the  sentences  im- 
posed for  such  offenses  were  nowhere  as 
severe  as  in  the  United  States. 

THE  West  Virginia  Bureau  of  Negro  Wel- 
fare and  Statistics  has  recently  made  a  sur- 
vey of  the  Negro  in  the  coal  industry  in 
that  state.  From  interviews  with  employ- 
ers it  concludes  that  the  Negro  worker  com- 
pares favorably  in  efficiency,  regularity  and 
loyalty  with  the  workers  of  other  races  em- 
ployed in  the  coal  fields. 


GEORGE  E.  HAYNES,  whose  studies  of 
the  Negro  in  industry  during  and  since  the 
war  have  aroused  much  interest,  has  left  his 
position  as  director  of  the  bureau  of  Negro 
Economics  in  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor  and  joined  the  staff  of  the  commis- 
sion on  the  Church  and  Race  Relations  of 
the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches,  with 
headquarters  in  New  York.  Mr.  Haynes  is  [ 
a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Survey. 

PANHANDLING  on  the  streets  of  New1 
York  is  so  easy  it  is  discouraging,  says  Roy 
P.  Gates  of  the  Joint  Application  Bureau  in 
New  York  in  regard  to  an  expedition  made 
one  cold  night  this  winter  by  himself  and 
Major  Edward  Underwood  of  the  Salvation 
Army.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  they  had  col- 
lected over  three  dollars.  They  found  that 
the  best  prospects  were  men  conversing  with 
other  men.  "  No  one  took  the  trouble  to  ask 
us  any  questions  or  to  offer  us  any  help 
more  intelligent  than  a  dime  or  a  quarter — 
flipped  out  with  a  kindly  impulse  no  doubt, 
but  with  as  little  thought  as  one  would  give 
to  patting  a  stray  dog." 

DR.  JOHN  M.  BALDY,  commissioner  of 
the  new  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  created  by  the  legislature  last  year, 
holds  one  of  the  pivotal  positions  in  social 
work  in  that  state.  The  bill  creating  the 
department  [see  the  Survey  for  May  14, 
1921]  abolished  the  former  Committee  on 
Lunacy  and  the  State  Board  of  Public  Char- 
ities, and  gave  even  wider  powers  to  the 
new  department.  For  many  years  Dr. 
Baldy  has  been  president  of  the  Board  of 
Medical  Education  and  Licensure  of  Penn- 
sylvania. In  that  capacity,  although  he  had 
no  legal  powers,  he  was,  nevertheless,  able 
to  establish  high  standards  of  medical  edu- 
cation in  the  state.  The  Board  of  Public 
Welfare,  upon  which  there  are  two  women 
members,  gives  promise  of  support  for  ad- 
vanced and  improved  social  work  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

NORTH  CAROLINA,  called  the  "  Wiscon- 
sin of  the  South,"  is  one  state  in  which  a 
woman  may  rise  to  high  office  in  social  work. 
Mrs.  Clarence  A.  Johnson  is  now  serving 
her  first  year  as  commissioner  of  the  Board 
of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare.  She  was 
previously  director  of  child  welfare  of  the 
board.  According  to  the  press  of  the  state, 
she  was  appointed  to  this  position  not  be- 
cause it  is  necessarily  a  woman's  job.  "  It 
is  a  man's  job  in  responsibility  and  labor 
and  administration,  and  a  woman  of  real 
energy  and  devotion  and  ability  has  been 
called  to  it  because  there  was  not  an  avail- 
able man  in  the  state  who  possessed  in  ex- 
perience and  training  the  qualifications 
which  she  possesses."  At  the  same  time  that 
she  was  chosen,  Professor  Howard  W. 
Odum,  director  of  the  school  of  public  wel- 
fare at  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
was  selected  as  consulting  expert  to  the 
board. 

OTTO  F.  BRADLEY,  secretary  of  the  Hen- 
nepin County  (Minnesota)  Tuberculosis 
Committee  and  the  Hennepin  County  Public 
Health  Association,  has  become  executive 
secretary  of  the  Centralized  Budget  of 
Philanthropies  of  Milwaukee.  The  Budget, 
which  was  organized  in  1916  and  had  its 
first  campaign  for  funds  in  1917,  is  separate 
from  the  Central  Council  of  Social  Agencies. 
Its  task  is  to  raise  money  for  its  member  or- 
ganizations, to  prevent  new  institutions  from 
springing  up  which  might  conflict  with 
other  agencies  already  in  the  field,  to  bring 
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together  organizations  doing  similar  work 
and  to  improve  the  business  methods  of  its 
members  through  such  means  as  central  pur- 
chasing. Mr.  Bradley  possesses  uncanny 
ability  as  a  lobbyist  for  social  legislation. 
The  passage,  several  years  ago,  of  the  bill 
consolidating  public  health  work  in  Minne- 
apolis and  taking  it  out  of  "  politics  "  which 
had  made  a  football  of  it  for  years,  showed 
skillful  generalship  on  his  part,  especially 
since  previous  attempts  to  accomplish  this 
had  always  been  frustrated.  Civic  leaders 
outside  his  own  special  sphere  of  work  were 
constantly  making  use  of  this  ability. 


COAL 


LEWIS  H.  CARRIS,  of  Washington,  is 
the  new  field  secretary  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness.  In 
addition  to  working  with  local  and  state 
organizations  he  will  assist  schools  to  organ- 
ize special  classes  for  children.  Until  re- 
cently Mr.  Carris  was  administrative  head 
of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation, and  before  that  assistant  commis- 
sioner of  education  for  New  Jersey. 


DR.  D.  C.  FLOYD  HAVILAND,  of  Albany, 
the  new  chairman  of  the  New  York  State 
iospital  Commission,  is  a  former  president  of 
the  Connecticut  Conference  of  Social  Work. 
In  1914  he  made  a  survey  of  the  care  of 
the  insane  in  Pennsylvania  for  the  National 
Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene,  the  first 
state-wide  survey  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States.  His  findings,  published  by  the  Pub- 
lic Charities  Association  of  Pennsylvania, 
had  great  influence  in  improving  the  care 
of  the  insane.  He  has  also  written  widely 
upon  occupational  therapy  and  mental  hygi- 
ene. Dr.  Haviland  succeeds  Dr.  Charles  W. 
Pilgrim,  who  had  served  several  times  as 
chairman  of  the  commission,  during  1906, 
and  from  1916  to  December,  1921.  Dr.  Pil- 
grim was  one  of  the  first  advocates  of  the 
mental  clinic  and  of  the  social  service  work 
connected  with  it.  He  has  strongly  favored 
the  parole  system  for  certain  type*  of  insane 
patients.  He  was  also  one  of  those  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  passage  of  a  resolution 
by  the  New  York  State  Hospital  Develop- 
ment Commission  to  the  effect  that  there 
should  be  at  least  one  social  service  worker 
in  each  hospital  for  each  hundred  patients 
on  parole. 

FEW  awards  of  honors  in  recent  times  have 
been  as  popular  as  that  of  the  Edward  Bok 
gold  medal  in  Philadelphia  to  Leopold 
Stokowski,  conductor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  for  the  most  noteworthy  civic 
achievement  of  the  year.  The  award  also 
includes  a  prize  of  ten  thousand  dollars. 
Stokowski  is  an  immigrant.  He  has  a  Polish 
father  and  an  Irish  mother  and  was  brought 
up  in  London.  It  is  told  that  when  a  repre- 
sentative of  St.  Bartholomew's  Church,  New 
York,  in  the  course  of  looking  up  various 
men  in  London  recommended  for  the  posi- 
tion of  choirmaster,  came  to  St.  James',  Pic- 
cadilly, to  interview  Stokowski,  he  asked 
a  fair-haired  youth  playing  football  with 
others  in  the  yard  to  direct  him;  that  youth 
was  Stokowski,  their  choirmaster,  star 
student  of  Elgar,  Parry  and  Stanford. 

Stokowski  has  made  the  Philadelphia  Or- 
chestra what  it  is — some  believe  the  fore- 
most in  America ;  he  has  secured  its  future 
financially  and  developed  with  its  artistic 
;quality  also  its  effectiveness  as  a  force  for 
civic  beauty,  as  for  instance  through  his  con- 
certs for  children  and  his  constant  coopera- 
tion with  other  artists  and  societies  in  Phil- 
adelphia to  advance  musical  education.  But 
to  have  made  Brahms  and  others  of  the 
great  composers  a  living  reality  in  America 
is  sufficient  accomplishment  to  deserve  this 
expression  of  public  gratitude. 


C  INGLE  copies  of  the  Coal  number  of  Survey  Graphic 
^  can  be  purchased  at  the  bookstores  and  newsstands  listed 
below.  These  stores  also  accept  yearly  subscriptions  to 
Survey  Graphic  and  The  Survey. 

Copies  of  the  Coal  number  in  quantity  for  use  in  colleges, 
current  events  clubs  or  other  groups  may  be  ordered  from 
Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
sent  to  one  address  at  the  following  rates: 

Single  copy 30c 

12  or  more  copies 25c  each 

25  or  more  copies 23c  each 

50  or  more  copies 22c  each 

100  or  more  copies 20c  each 

Prices  on  larger  quantities  furnished  upon  request 
SURVEY  GRAPHIC  ON  SALE  BY 


Alameda,  California 
Henry  Schneider 

Albany.  New  York 
The   Green   Parrot 

Atlanta,  Georgia 
Miller's  Book  Shop 

Auburn,  New  York 
Zepp's 

Baltimore,  Maryland 
At  leading  bookstores  and  news- 
stands 

Bangor,  Maine 
O.  Crosby  Bean 

Beaumont,  Texas 
D.  J.  Hicks 

Berkeley,  California 
At  leading  bookstores  and  news- 
stands 

Birmingham,  Alabama 
The  Studio  Book  Shop 

Boston,   Massachusetts 
At  leading  bookstores  and  news- 
stands 

Brockton,   Massachusetts 
"  This  is  Holmes  " 

Brookline,  Massachusetts 
W.  D.  Paine 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
At  leading  bookstores  and  news- 
stands 

Cedar  Rapids,   Iowa 
Hanson-Holden  Co. 

Chicago,  Illinois 
At  leading  bookstores  and  news- 
stands 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 
The  Book  Shelf 

Cleveland.  Ohio 

At  leading  bookstores  and  news- 
stands 

Colorado  Springs.  Colorado 

Grim  wood's 
Columbus.  Georgia 

The  White  Co. 
Columbus.  Ohio 

McClelland  Book  Store 

Dayton,  Ohio 

The  Pettlbone-McXean  Co. 

Detroit.  Michigan 
Macauley  Bros. 


East  Orange,   New  Jersey 
Brick  Church  Book  Shop 

Erie,  Pennsylvania 
Erie  Dry  Goods  Co. 

Evanston,   Illinois 
H.  E.  Chandler  Sc  Co. 

Everett,  Massachusetts 
Edward  B.  Noyes 

Everett,  Washington 
W.   H.   English 

Fall  River,  Massachusetts 
E.  S.  Brown  Co. 

Gary.  Indiana 
Tribe  of  "  K."  Inc. 

Hazleton,  Pennsylvania 
A.  E.  Brown 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 
W.  K.   Stewart  Co. 

Ithaca,  New  York 
Osborne's  Store 

Kansas  City,   Missouri 
Doubleday  Page  Book  Store 

Kingston,  Now  York 
Forsyth  &  Davis 

LaCrosse,  Wisconsin 
W.  B.  Borman 

Lewiston,  Maine 
II.  R.  Alden 

Long  Beach,  California 
Hewitt's  Bookstore 

Los  Angeles,  California 

At  leading  bookstores  and  news- 
stands 

Lynchburg,  Virginia 
J.  P.  Bell  Co. 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
The  New  Era  Book  Shop 

Moline,  Illinois 
A.  D.  Webster 

Muskegon,  Michigan 
Eulzenga  St  Whipple 

Newark,  New  Jersey 
At  leading  bookstores  and  news- 
stands 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 
Tale  Cooperative  Corp. 


Newport,  Rhode   Island 
William  P.  Clarke  Co. 

New  York,  New  Yorit 
At  leading  bookstores  and  news- 
stands 

Oakland,  California 
At  leading  bookstores  and  news- 
stands 

Oconto,  Wisconsin 
S.  W.  Ford  Drug  Co. 

Ogden,  Utah 
Spargo's  Book  Store 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
At  leading  bookstores  and  news- 
stands 

Portland,  Oregon 

S.  S.  Rich 
Richmond,  Virginia 

L.  P.  Levy  Co. 
Rochester.  New  York 

Isaao  B.  Lazarus 
St.   Louis,   Missouri 

Foster  Book  &  Cigar  Co. 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

St.  Paul  Book  &  Stationery  Co. 
San  Francisco,  California 

At  leading  bookstores  and  news- 
stands 

Shreveport,  Louisiana 

Hlrsoh  &  Leman  Co. 
Sioux  City,  Iowa 

The  Book  &  Gift  Shop 
Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota 

Cataract  Book  &  Stationery  Co. 
Springfield.  Illinois 

Coe  Bros. 
Syracuse,  New  York 

Womrath  &  Peck.  Inc. 

c/o  W.  T.  Foote  Sc  Co. 

Tacoma,  Washington 

P.  K.  Plrret  A  Co. 
Trenton.  New  Jersey    , 

Clayton  L.  Traver 
Vicksburg,  Mississippi 

Clarke  &  Co. 
Waco,  Texas 

Norman  H.  Smith  &  Co. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

At  leading  bookstores  and  news- 
stands 

Wilkes. Barre,  Pennsylvania 
Deemer  Sc  Co. 


Please  mention  The  Sdbyjoy  when  writing  to  advertiser* 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

RATES:  Display  advertisements,  25  cents  per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the  inch. 
Want  advertisements,  8  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  the  address  or  box 
number,  for  each  insertion,  minimum  charge,  $1.50.  Discounts  on  three  or  more 
consecutive  insertions.     Cash  with  orders. 
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112  Eaat  19th  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED:  Professionally  trained  and 
experienced  social  service  medical  worker  in 
connection  with  Children's  Home  and  Hos- 
pital in  middle  west.  Give  specific  infor- 
mation in   first  letter.     4147  SURVEY. 

SUPERVISOR  wanted  for  Jewish  Family 
Care  Agency.  Must  be  trained  case 
worker  with  supervisory  experience.  Also 
trained  Home  Economics  Worker.  Must 
speak  Yiddish.    4153   Survey. 

DISTRICT  WORKER  wanted  for  Jew- 
ish Family  Care  Agency.    4154  Survey. 

EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY  for  Social 
Service  League,  Easton,  Pa.  Applicants 
may  address  J.  S.  Heberling,  c/o  Social 
Service  League,  Easton,  Pa.,  stating  quali- 
fications,  experience   and  present  salary. 

DIETITIAN  AND  HOUSEKEEPER  for 
Hospital  of  100  beds  in  New  York  City. 
Assistant  provided.  Splendid  opportunity 
with  a  growing  institution.  Write  stating 
qualifications,  experience,  salary  expected, 
etc.    4151  Survey.  

MATRON,  Jewish,  assistant  to  superin- 
tendent in  orphanage,  to  supervise  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  children,  also  to  take 
charge  of  culinary  and  household  depart- 
ments. Send  application,  including  age, 
qualifications  and  experience,  to  A.  D. 
Faber,  Jewish  Foster  Home,  Station  G, 
Philadelphia,   Pa.  

WANTED:  Cottage-mother^  Jewish,  not 
over  forty — orphanage  experience  necessary, 
hard  worker,  twenty  children.  Apply  super- 
intendent, 469  River  Street,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

WANTED:  Headworker  for  a  Protes- 
tant Hospital  in  Connecticut.  Must  be  pleas- 
ing personality,  capable  and  experienced. 
4152  Survey. 

WANTED:  Social  Hygiene  Worker  ex- 
perienced in  handling  female  delinquents, 
capable  doing  educational,  preventative 
and  aftef  care  work.  Apply  Family  Wel- 
fare  Bureau,    Columbus,    Georgia. 

HOSPITALS,  Industrials,  communities, 
needing  social  workers,  dietitians,  house- 
keepers, secretaries,  address  Miss  Richards, 
Providence,  R.  I.,  Box  5,  East  Side.  Boston 
Office,  Trinity  Court,  16  Jackson  Hall.  Fri- 
days 11  to  1.    Address  Providence. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labora- 
tory  technicians  for  excellent  hospital  posi- 
tions everywhere.  Write  for  free  book  now. 
Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses,  30 
N.  Mich.  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Placement  Bureau  for  employer  and  em- 
ployee: superintendents,  housekeepers,  ma- 
trons, secretaries,  governesses,  dietitians, 
mothers'  helpers.  51  Trowbridge  St.,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  

WANTED:  Matron  or  Domestic  Nurse  to 
care  for  children  in  small  Institution.  Write 
particulars  (out  of  town)  Mrs.  Fred  H. 
Levy,  40  Fairfield  Ave.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


WANTED:  By  small  Jewish  Home  for 
Children  woman  to  take  physical  care  of 
children  five  years  of  age  and  under.  4075 
Survey. 

WANTED:  Jewish  Case  worker  to  take 
charge  of  department  dealing  with  delin- 
quent girls.  Must  have  exceptional  training 
and  experience.  State  full  particulars. 
4133  Survey. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 


TEACHERS  wanted  for  public  and  private 
schools,  colleges  and  universities.  Education 
Service,  Southern  Building,  Washington. 


SITUATIONS   WANTED 

WANTED :  Executive  position  social  or 
welfare  organization.  College  graduate, 
semester's  work  at  University  in  Community 
organization.  Year's  experience  executive 
secretary  Red  Cross.  Good  personality,  ex- 
cellent references.  1214  Linden  Ave.,  Nash- 
ville,  Tennessee. 

WANTED :  By  experienced  handicraft  and 
social  service  worker,  position  in  or  near 
large  eastern  city.  Good  opportunity  of 
more  value  than  salary.    4155  Survey. 

YOUNG  MAN,  28,  married,  Columbia 
M.  A.  in  Psychology,  formerly  director 
higher  educational  institution,  just  returned 
extensive  trip  Europe  for  newspaper,  sev- 
eral languages,  including  Yiddish.  Open 
for  engagement,  social  or  settlement  work. 
4160  Survey. 

GRADUATE  NURSE,  colored,  hospital 
social  service  experience,  holding  executive 
position,  desires  social  work.  Preferably 
church  work.     4148   Survey. 

YOUNG  MAN,  seven  years'  experience 
in  settlement,  institutional  and  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
work,  desires  a  position.  Ready  to  report 
at  once.     4149  Survey. 

WANTED :  Position  in  Social  Service 
Work  by  trained  and  experienced  worker. 
Graduate  of  National  Service  School,  Wash- 
ington,    D.    C.     References.     4150    Survey. 

EXECUTIVE  with  twenty  years'  exten- 
sive and  intensive  experience  in  work  with 
delinquent,  dependent  and  under  privileged 
boys  desires  correspondence  with  organiza- 
tions having  use  for  such  a  man.  Indus- 
trial schools  or  large  orphanages  preferred. 
At  present  congenially  and  permanently  em- 
ployed in  executive  capacity.  Best  of  rea- 
son? for  considering  possibility  of  change. 
4144  Survey. 

SUPERVISOR:  Single,  with  institutional 
and  settlement  experience;  delinquent  juve- 
niles; qualified  printer;  athletic  instructor; 
desires  connection  child-caring  work  imme- 
diately.   Anywhere.    4136  Survey. 

MAN  of  35  wishes  Executive  Secretaryship 
or  other  administrative  position  in  Social 
Welfare  work.  A  connection  of  this  kind 
with  a  Civic  League,  or  other  similar  or- 
ganization, would  be  desirable.  Any  section 
of  the  country  considered.     4156  Survey. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  TEACHER  with 
experience  in  institutional  and  playground 
work  desires  a  position  in  a  New  York 
settlement  house  for  the  summer  of  1922. 
4126  Survey. 

TRAINED  social  and  case  worker,  four- 
teen years'  experience,  good  personality,  ex-  }f 
cellent  references,  desires  position  with  hos-  e 
pital  or  social  organization.     4146   Survey.    s 

COTTAGE  FOR  SALE 
All  Year  Round  COUNTRY  COTTAGE  * 

Five    rooms,     lot     50    x     200.     Opposite    Essex      / 
County  reservation.     One  hour  from  New  York.    S 
Price,    $1,800.     A.    Chown,    St.    Cloud    Avenue, 
West  Orange,  N.  J. 


STATIONERY 

THIRSTY  blotters  sent  free  on  request, 
also  samples  of  excellent  stationery  for  per- 
sonal and  professional  use.  Franklin  Print- 
ery,  Warner,  New  Hampshire. 

UNUSUALLY  desirable  stationery  for 
any  type  of  correspondence.  200  sheets 
high  grade  note  paper  and  100  envelopes 
printed  with  your  name  and  address  post- 
paid $1.50.  Samples  on  request.  Lewis, 
283  Second  Ave.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Rosedale  Nurseries 

One  of  the  most  complete  in  the  Empire 
State.  Both  fruit  and  ornamentals  at  prices 
as  low  as  consistent  with  highest  quality. 

Catalogue  on  request 
S.  G.  Harris     Box  G      Tarrytown,  N.  Y 

A  Plea  and  a  Plan 

(for  the  effective  Org'n  of  Am.  Clerks  and  Pro- 
fessional Employees):  Part  1,  30c;  Pt.  2,  35c. 
Will  you  help  to  make  America  safe  for  them? 
When?  MASMAEGA  SERVICE,  Brooklyn, 
N.   Y.,   Stat.    "  S,"   Box  18. 

"Home-Making  as  a  Profession" 

Is  a  100-pp.  111.  handbook — it's  FREE. 
Home  study  Domestic  Scie7ice  courses, 
fitting  for  "many  well-paid  positions  or 
for  home-making  efficiency. 

Am.  School  of  Home  Economics,  519  W.  69th  St.,  Chicago 

BOOK-BINDING 

EGGEUNG  BINDERY,  114-16  L  13th  St.NewYork 

Telephone,  Stuyvesant  S912 
Write  for  descriptive  Literature 

DFQPAl?rH»  We  assist  in  preparing 
I\.ILOIJ/\rVV^n •  special  articles,  papers, 
speeches,  debates.  Expert,  scholarly  service. 
Adthob's  Research  Bureau,  500  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York. 


ROOM  WANTED 

YOUNG  business  woman,  Jewish,  wishes 
reasonable  room  with  refined  family  vicinity 
ot  tiramercy  Park.  References  exchanged. 
4156  Survey. 


MSS.  WANTED 

STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  etc.,  are 
wanted  for  publication.  Submit  Msj.  or 
write  Literary  Bureau,  509  Hannibal,  Ma 

EARN  $25  weekly,  apare  time,  writing 
for  newspapers,  magazines.  Experience  un- 
necessary, detaili  Free.  Pren  Syndicate,  964, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 

hitting*  fifty  cent*  a  line,  four  weekly  inter- 
tions;  copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month. 

A  Co-OPEIIATITB  PBOGBAM  OF  BUBAL  SOCIAL  PBOO- 
Bbss.  Publication  of  the  National  Council  of 
Agencies  Engaged  In  Rural  Social  Work.  94 
pages.  Programs  of  work  of  24  national  agen- 
cies; objectives  of  the  country  life  movement, 
et  cetera.  Price,  20  cents.  E.  0.  Llndeman, 
Sec.,  Greensboro,  N.  0. 

Studibs  in  Social  Wobk.  Community  Responsibil- 
ity. A  review  of  the  Cincinnati  Social  Unit  ex- 
periment by  Conrtenay  Dinwiddle  with  statistic* 
of  health  services  In  the  unit  district  by  Bennett 
L.  Mead.  Price.  86c.  New  York  School  of  Social 
Work,  105  East  22d  St.,  New  York. 

Fall  In.  Call  of  Christian  ministry  written 
by  four  recent  college  graduates  of  Hart- 
ford Theological  Seminary,  representing 
three  leading  denominations.  Hartford 
Seminary  Press,  Hartford,  Conn. 

The  Sword  or  thi  Cross,  by  EIrby  Page.  An 
examination  of  war  in  the  light  of  Jesus'  Way 
of  Life.  Highly  commended  by  the  Nation,  the 
World  Tomorrow,  the  Christian  Century,  Harry 
Emerson  Fosdlck,  Bishop  McConnell,  John  Haynes 
Holmes,  Norman  Thomas  and  others.  Regular 
edition  $1.20.  Special  paper  edition  IS  cents 
net.     George  H.   Doran  Co.,  New  York. 

How  John  and  Mary  Live  and  Save  on  $35  a 
Webb: — a  weekly  budget  plan.  Records  kept  in 
the  Weekly  Allowance:  Book.  Am.  School  of 
Home  Economics,  519  W.  69th  St.,  Chicago. 
Price,   10  cents  each. 

Ten  Cent  Meals,  by  Florence  Nesbltt.  Minimum 
cost  diet.  44  pp.  Am.  School  of  Home  Econo- 
mics, 519  W.  69  St.,  Chicago.     Price,   10  cents. 

Credit  Union.  Complete  free  Information  on  re- 
quest to  Boy  F.  Bergengren,  5  Park  Square, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Thhbb  Shifts  in  Stbbl  and  the  Wat  Oct.  The 
12-hour  day  In  D.  S.  Steel  plants  and  the 
shorter  workday  in  the  competing  Independent 
plants  of  America  and  England.  Includes 
articles  by  Whiting  Williams  and  John  A.  Fitch. 
A  special  issue  of  The  Survey.  25  cents.  The 
Survey,  112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 

How  to  Meet  Habd  Times.  Edited  by  Bruno 
Lasker.  A  summary  of  the  report  of  Mayor 
Mitchel's  Committee  on  Unemployment,  now  out 
of  print.  Including  all  of  the  essential  parts  and 
recommendations.  Reprinted  from  The  Survey. 
20  cents  a  copy,  postpaid.  The  Subvey,  112 
East  19  St.,  New  York. 

Pbaoub:  The  American  Spirit  in  the  Heart  of 
Europe.  A  review  of  the  social  survey  of  the 
city  of  Prague  and  an  examination  of  Czecho- 
slovac  contributions  to  the  world's  store  of  cul- 
ture. Cover  In  four  colors.  A  special  Issue  of 
The  Subvey.  25  cents.  The  Survey,  112  East 
19  St.,  New  York. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  tenti  a  line  per  month,  four  weekly  inter- 
tiont;    copy    unchanged    throughout    the    month. 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the 
part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking  in  the  bet- 
terment of  the  world.  Put  it  In  your  library. 
$8.00  a  year.  19  W.  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Hospital  Social  Service;  monthly;  $3.00  a 
year;  published  under  the  auspice*  of  the  Hos- 
pital Social  Service  Association  of  New  York 
City,  Inc.,  19  East  72d  Street.  New  York. 

The  JOURNAL   OF  APPLIED   SOCIOLOGY 

contains  main  articles  on  social  problems  by 
authorities  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  beside*  social  work  notes,  book 
note*  and  other  feature*.  Editor,  Emory  8. 
Bogardus.  Published  bi-monthly  ($1.50  per 
l^-'J  -  Dnlveralty  of  Southern  California. 
8557  University  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Oal. 

Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2.00  a  year; 
published  by  the  National  Committee  for  Men- 
tal Hygiene.  870  Seventh  Avenue,   New  York. 
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New  and  improved  binders 
are  ready.  Simple,  loose- 
leaf,  easy  to  handle.  Put 
in  each  issue  as  received. 
At  the  end  of  the  volume 
in  six  months,  we  supply 
an  index  free.  The  26 
issues  of  a  Survey  volume 
make  an  illustrated  refer- 
ence book  useful  for 
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$2.00  postpaid  in  the  U.  S. 
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The  Survey,  112  East 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION,  ETC.,  RE- 
QUIRED BY  THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS 
OF  AUGUST  24,  1912  of  the  Survey,  pub- 
lished weekly  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  April 
1,   1922. 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York, 
ss. 

Before  me,  a  Commissioner  of  Deeds,  in  and 
for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally 
appeared  Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  who,  having  been 
duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says 
that  he  is  the  business  manager  of  The  Survey, 
and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the 
ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily  paper, 
the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication 
for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  re- 
quired by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied 
in  section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations, 
printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub- 
lisher, editor,  managing  editor,  and  business 
managers  are:  Publisher,  Survey  Associates, 
Inc.,  112  East  19  Street,  New  York  City;  Editor, 
Paul  U.  Kellogg,  112  East  19  Street,  New  York 
City;  Managing  Editor,  Bruno  Lasker,  112  East 
19  Street,  New  York  City;  Business  Manager, 
Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  112  East  19  Street,  New 
York  City. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give  names  and 
addresses  of  individual  owners,  or,  if  a  corpora- 
tion, give  its  name  and  the  names  and  addresses 
of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or 
more  of  the  total  amount  of  stock.)  Survey 
Associates,  Inc.,  112  East  19  Street,  New  York 
City,  a  non-commercial  corporation  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  with  over  1,600 
members.  It  has  no  stocks  or  bonds.  President, 
Robert  W.  de  Forest,  30  Broad  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  ;Vice-Presidents,  Henry  R.  Seager, 
Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  V. 
Everit  Macy,  "Chilmark,"  Scarborough-on-Hud- 
son,  N.  Y. ;  Secretary,  Ann  R.  Brenner,  112 
East  19  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Treasurer, 
Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  112  East  19  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mort- 
gages, or  other  securities  are :  (If  there  are  none, 
so  state.)     None.  .  . 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving 
the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  se- 
curity holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list 
of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also, 
in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder 
appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the 
name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom 
such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given ;  also  that  the 
said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embrac- 
ing affiant's  full  knowledge  and  belief,  as  to 
the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which 
stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trus- 
tees, hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity 
other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this 
affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe,  that  any  other 
person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  in- 
terest direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds, 
or  other  securities  other  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

[Signed]       ARTHUR  P.  KELLOGG, 

Business  Manager. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  22d 
day  of  March,  1922.  „„„„,,,„ 

[Seal]     MARTHA  HOHMANN, 
Commissioner  of   Deeds,    City  of   New   York. 
New  York  County   Clerk's   No.    144;   New 
York  County  Register's  No.  22056. 
Commission  Expires  April  27,   1922. 
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YOUR  REAL  ESTATE 

Have  you  a   Cottage,   Camp  or   Bun- 
galow To  Rent  or  For  Sale? 

Have  you  Real  Estate  transactions  of 
any  kind  pending? 

Try  the  Survey's   Classified  columns. 
RATES 
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Discounts 
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112  East  19th  Street.  New  York  City 


Easter  School  op  the  Women's  Interna- 
tional League  for  Peace  and  Freedom  : 
British  Section  :  April  13-27.  "  Open  to 
all  men  and  women  who  wish  to  study  and 
promote  international  knowledge."  New- 
lands.  Keswick,  England.  Apply  to  Doro- 
thy E.  Evans,  55  Gower  St.,  London, 
W.  C.  I. 

Summer  Schools  op  the  Women's  Interna- 
tional League  for  Peace  and  Freedom  : 
Glrman  Section  :  August  1-15.  Burg 
Lauenstein,  Upper  Franconia.  A  jply  to 
Zentral-Biiro,  Leuehtenbergpalast  *  Odeon- 
splatz  4,  II,  Munich.  French  Section  : 
Later  in  August.  Varese,  Italy.  Apply  to 
Miss  Balch,  Maison  Internationale,  6,  vur 
du  Vieux  College,  Geneva. 

Second  National  Conperence  op  the  Social 
Service  Workers  op  the  Episcopal 
Church  :  June  19-22.     Wickford,   R.  I. 

Catholic  Hospital  Association  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  :  Seventh  An- 
nual Convention.  June  20-23.  Washing- 
ton. 

National  Fire  Protection  Association  : 
May  9-11.  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  Hotel  Chal- 
fonte-Haddon  Hall.  Address  N.  F.  P.  A.. 
87  Milk  St.,  Boston. 

School  op  Citizenship,  Trinity  College  : 
Under  the  Auspices  of  the  Connecticut 
League  of  Women  Voters.  April  6-8.  Trin- 
ity College,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Fellowship  for  a  Christian  Social  Order  : 
May  10-11.  Lake  Mohonk,  N,  1'.  National 
Conference.  Klrby  Page,  311  Division 
Ave.,  Hasbrouck  Heigb'  ,,  N.  J. 

Institute  op  Politk  Summer  School  : 
July  27-Aug.  26.  .Ties  of  lectures  on 
foreign  politics  and  nternational  relations. 
Open  to  the  public.  Williams  College,  Wil- 
liamstown,  Mass. 

Concert  of  Negro  Music,  for  the  Benefit  of 
Manassas  Industrial  School  for  Colored 
Youth.  April  3,  8.30  p.  m.,  Carnegie  Hall, 
New  York. 

Drama  League  op  America,  Third  Annual 
Institute.  August  14-20.  Francis  Parker 
School,  Chicago.  For  English  and  drama 
teachers  and  community  and  recreational 
workers.  Address  Drama  League,  59  E. 
Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago. 

Foreign  Policy  Association.  April  15. 
Hotel  Astor.  Luncheon  discussion,  Should 
the  Treaty  Making  Power  of  the  Senate 
be  Curtailed? 

Junior  Auxiliaries  of  the  Council  of 
Jewish  Women.  April  23-25.  Temple 
Sinai  Center,  Chicago.  Executive  Secretary, 
305  West  98  St.,  New  York. 

Llvgue  for  Industrial  Democracy:  April 
6,  6.30  P.  m.  Dinner  at  Aldine  Club.  Nor- 
man Angell  to  speak  on  the  Nationalist 
Impulse  and  Industrial  Democracy.  Tickets 
2.50.     Room  931.  70  Fifth  Ave..  New  York. 

Survey  Associates  :  112  East  19  St.,  New 
York.  Informal  talk  and  tea  for  members 
every  Friday  afternoon,  at  four.  Members 
and  friends  from  out  of  town  especially 
welcome. 


PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED 


Are  Wages  Too  High?  By  Basil  M.  Manly. 
The  People's  Legislative  Service,  Washing- 
ton.    Price,  10  cents. 

School  Grounds  and  Play.  By  Henry  S. 
Curtis.  Bureau  of  Education.  Bulletin  45, 
1921,  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington.    Price,  5  cents. 

The  Francis  Scott  Key  School.  By  Charles 
A.  Bennett.  Bureau  of  Education.  Bul- 
letin 41.  1920.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington.     Price,  5  cents. 

Dividends  from  Venereal  Disease  Control. 
United  States  Public  Health  Service. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington. 
Price,  5  cents. 

Report  op  State  Field  Agent  for  Adult 
Blind  to  the  State  Board  op  Control  op 
Wisconsin.  By  Elizabeth  V.  MacCarthy, 
Agent. 

Comparative  Statistics  of  State  Hos- 
pitals for  Mental  Diseases,  1920.  By 
Horatio  M.  Polloack,  M.D.,  and  Edith  M. 
Forbush.  Bureau  of  Statistics,  National 
Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene,  370  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York. 

A  Program  for  the  Statistics  of  the 
Venereal  Diseases.  By  Louis  I.  Dublin 
and  Mary  Augusta  Clark.  Reprint  from 
Social  Hygiene,  Oct.,  1921.  The  American 
Social  Hygiene  Association,  Inc.,  105  West 
40  St.,  New  York. 

The  United  States  and  the  Economic 
Equilibrium  op  Europe.  By  Paul  D. 
Cravath.  Address  before  the  Foreign  Pol- 
icy Association.  Fpb.,  1922.  National  Head- 
quarters, 3  West  29  St.,  New  York. 
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Another  Cruise  for  Survey  Readers 

To  The  Holy  Land— The  Mediterranean-Egypt 


65  Days  of  Delightful  Cruising  for  $600  and  Up 

Sailing  from  New  York,  February  3,  1923 

A  year  from  now  you  can  be  sailing  back  across  the  Atlantic  after 
a  delightful  two  months  in  the  sunshine  of  the  blue  Mediterranean. 
You  will  have  escaped  the  most  trying  weather  of  the  year  at  home 
and  will  be  full  of  energy  for  a  year  of  hard  work. 


The  luxurious  S.  S.  Empress  of  Scotland — the  pride  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
line — 25,000  gross  tons;  every  comfort. 


No  bother,  no  worry  about  any  of  your  travel  arrangements.  Every 
detail  carefully  planned  ahead  for  your  enjoyment,  educational 
advantage  and  interest. 


You  Will  Think 

a  year  is  a  long  time 
ahead  to  make  your  * 
plans,  but  the  1922 
Mediterranean 
Cruise  was  filled 
within  eight  weeks, 
and 

It  Is  Important 
that  reservations  be 
made  immediately, 
while  there  is  an  op- 
portunity to  book  at 
the  price  you  want  to 
pay. 


You  Will  Visit 

Funchal 

Cairo 

Cadiz 

Naples 

Seville 

Rome 

Gibraltar 

Pompeii 

Algiers 

Villefranche 

Phaleron  Bay 

Monte  Carlo 

Constantinople 

Havre 

Caifa 

Liverpool 

Jerusalem 

Quebec 

Alexandria 

Montreal 

New 

York 

Special  Features 

Optional  Stop-overs 
Inspiring  Services 
Instructive  Lectures 
Receptions,  Teas 
Games,  Parties 
Amiable  Chaperons 
Guides  and  Directors 


It  is  planned  to  form  a 
party  of  congenial  peo- 
ple who  read  The  Survey 

Will  you  join? 


Write  Today  for  Illustrated  Book  and  Diagram — Mailed  Free,  postpaid 
Address  Clark  Cruise,  Care  of  The  Survey,  112  East  19th  Street,  New  York 
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The  Arbitration  of  Industrial  Justice 
By  Basil  M.  Manly 

The  Lay  of  the  Land  in  the  Coal  Strike 40 

'  More  about  the  Klan Edward  T.  Devine  41 

A  Balance  Wheel George  L.  Bell  42 

Gandhi — A  Poem  ------      Mary  Siegrist  43 

TIDINGS  OF  THE  COMMON  WELFARE 

In  Quest  of  Romance — New  Jersey's  Fight  on  Vice — But  Women's 
Toil  .  .  . — Where  Social  Workers  Go  Wrong — Three  Shifts  versus 
Two  Shifts — Industrial  Relations  in  Norway 

SOCIAL  ORGANIZATION 

Public  Relief  of  Unemployment  -  -  -  Fred  R.  Johnson         47 

The  New  Poor  in  Germany        -  -  Elisabeth  Altmann-Gottheimer,  M.D.         48 

Divorce  in  Denmark — Trends  in  Social  Service 

INDUSTRY:  Industrial  Hygiene 

A  Workers'  Health  Bureau  in  Spain  -  Mary  Senior         51 

A  Platform  for  the  Industrial  Physician       -  Otto  Geier,  M.D.  52 

Posture  and  Fatigue    -------       Theresa  Wolf  son         52 

Industrial  Health  Laboratories — Rag  Towns — Output  and  Hours 
of  Work  —  Coal    Mine    Fatalities — Industrial   Hygiene    News 
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THE      SURVEY'S      DIRECTORY     OF      SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL  WORK- 

ERS — Miss  Ida  M.  Cannon,  pres. ;  Social  Service  Department,  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Miss  Ruth  V.  Emerson, 
sec'y;  National  Headquarters,  American  Red  Cross,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Organization  to  promote  development  of  social  work  in  hospitals  and  dis- 
pensaries.   Annual  meeting  with  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 


FEDERAL     COUNCIL     OF     THE     CHURCHES     OF     CHRIST     IN 
AMERICA — Constituted  by  30  Protestant  denominations.     Rev.   Chas.   S. 
Macfarland,  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  gen'l.  sec'ys.;  105  E.  22  St,  New  York. 
Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service — Rev.  Worth  M.  Tippy, 
exec,  sec'y. ;  Rev.  F.  Ernest  Johnson,  research  sec'y. ;  Agnes  H.  Camp- 
bell, research  asa't;  Inex  M.  Cavert,  librarian. 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGISLATION— John  B. 
Andrews,  sec'y;  131  E.  23rd  St,  New  York.  For  adequate  public  employ- 
ment service;  industrial  safety  and  health  laws;  workmen's  compensation; 
unemployment,  old  age  and  health  insurance ;  maternity  protection ;  one 
day's  rest  in  seven;  efficient  law  enforcement  Publishes  "The  American 
Labor  Legislation  Review."    Annual  membership,  $3.00. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  ORGANIZING  FAMILY  SOCIAL 
WORK — Mrs.  John  M.  Glenn,  chairman;  Francis  H.  McLean,  field  director; 
David  H.  Holbrook,  executive  director,  130  E.  22d  Street,  New  York. 
Advice  in  organization  problems  of  family  social  work  societies  (Associated 
Charities)  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  SOCIAL  WORKERS  (formerly  Na- 
tional Social  Workers'  Exchange) — Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  director,  138 
East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  An  organization  of  professional  social 
workers  devoted  to  raising  social  work  standards  and  requirements.  Mem- 
bership open  to  qualified  social  worker*. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION,  FORMERLY  AMER- 
ICAN ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  MOR- 
TALITY—Gertrude  B.  Knipp,  sec'y;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore.  Urges 
prenatal,  obstetrical  and  infant  care;  birth  registration;  maternal  nursing; 
infant  welfare  consultations;  care  of  children  of  pre-school  age  and  school 
age. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— K.  L.  Butterfield,  presi- 
dent;  A.  R.  Mann,  vice  president;  E.  C.  Lindeman,  executive  secretary; 
Nat  T.  Frame,  Morgantown,  West  Virginia,  field  secretary.  Emphasizes 
the  human  aspect  of  country  life.     Membership  $3.00 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Miss  Lenna  F. 
Cooper,  sec'y;  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium.  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Organized 
for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  schools,  institutions  and 


Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics. 


community. 
1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY— Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  interna- 
tional peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  of  Peace,  $2.00 
a  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  secretary  and  editor,  612-614  Colorado  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION— Annual  Congress  of  American 
penologists,  criminologists,  social  workers  in  delinquency.  Next  Congress 
Detroit,  Michigan,  October,  1921.  E.  R.  Cass,  general  secretary,  135 
East  15  Street,  New  York  City. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank 
J.  Osborne,  exec,  sec'y.;  35  W.  45th  St.,  New  York.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention. 
Publication  free  on  request    Annual  membership  dues,  $5. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh 
Ave.,  New  York.  For  the  conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression  of 
prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  promotion  of  sound 
sex  education.  Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon  request 
Annual  membership  dues,  $2.  Membership  includes  quarterly  magazine  and 
monthly  bulletin.     William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  gen.  dir. 

CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICA— 370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt,  chairman;  Sally  Lucas  Jean,  director. 
To  arouse  public  interest  in  the  health  of  school  children;  to  encourage 
the  systematic  teaching  of  health  in  the  schools;  to  develop  new  methods 
of  interesting  children  in  the  forming  of  health  habits ;  to  publish  and  dis- 
tribute pamphlets  for  teachers  and  public  health  workers  and  health  liter- 
ature for  children;  to  advise  in  organization  of  local  child  health  programs. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— A  league  of  agencies  to 
secure  a  better  understanding  of  child  welfare  problems,  to  improve  stand- 
ards and  methods  in  the  different  fields  of  work  with  children  and  to  make 
available  in  any  part  of  the  field  the  assured  results  of  successful  effort 
The  League  will  be  glad  to  consult  with  any  agency,  with  a  view  to  assist- 
ing it  in  organizing  or  reorganizing  its  children's  work.  C.  C.  Carsten  s, 
director,  130  E.  22nd  St,  New  York. 

COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN— 305  W.  98th  St.  New  York.  Miss 
Rose  Brenner,  pres.;  Mrs.  Harry  Stemberger,  ex.  sec'y-  Promotes  civic 
cooperation,  education,  religion  and  social  welfare  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Cuba,  Europe. 

Department  of  Immigrant  Aid — 799   Broadway,   Mrs.   S.   J.   Rosensohn, 

chairman.    For  the  protection  and  education  of  immigrant  women  and 

girls. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED)— 1  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York  City.  Joseph  Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary.  Citizenship 
through  right  use  of  leisure.  A  national  civic  organization  which  on  request 
helps  local  communities  to  work  out  a  leisure  tune  program. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek  Mich.  "  Chancellor  David  Starr 
Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  sec'y.;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  inheritances,  hereditary  in- 
ventory and  eugenic  possibilities.     Literature  free. 


HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  principal;  G.  P.  Phenix,  vice 
pnn.;  F.  H.  Rogers,  treas. ;  W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y.;  Hampton,  Va.  Trains 
Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  State  nor  •  Government  school.  Free 
illustrated  literature. 

THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DISABLED  MEN— John 
Culbert  Faries,  dir.,  245  E.  23rd  St,  New  York.  Maintains  free  industrial 
training  classes  and  employment  bureau;  makes  artificial  limbs  and  appli- 
ances; publishes  literature  on  work  for  the  handicapped:  gives  advice  on 
suitable  means  for  rehabilitation  of  disabled  persona  and  cooperates  with 
other  special  agencies  in  plans  to  put  the  disabled  man  "  back  on  the  pay- 
roll." 

LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY  (formerly  Intercollegiate 
Socialist  Society) — Harry  W.  Laidler,  secretary;  Room  931,  70  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  Object — Education  for  a  new  social  order,  based  on 
production  for  use  and  not  for  profit.  Annual  membership,  $3.00,  $5.00 
and  $25.09.    Special  rates  for  students. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  COL- 
ORED  PEOPLE— Moorfield  Storey,  pres. ;  James  Weldon  Johnson,  sec'y. ; 
70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored  Americans  the  common 
rights  of  American  citizenship.  Furnishes  information  regarding  race  prob- 
lems, lynchings,  etc.  Membership  90,000,  with  350  branches.  Member- 
ship, $1  upward. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  AS- 
SOCIATIONS—COO Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physical, 
social,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young  women.  Main- 
tains National  Training;  School  which  offers  through  its  nine  months' 
graduate  course  professional  training  to  women  wishing  to  fit  themselves 
for  executive  positions  within  the  movement  Recommendation  to  posi- 
tions made  through  Personnel  Division,  Placement  Section. 

NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  WELFARE  COUNCIL— Official  National 
Body  of  the  Catholic  Organizations  of  the  country. 

National  Executive  Offices,  1312  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C 

General  Secretary,  Rev.  John  J.  Burke,  C.S.P. 

Department  of  Education — Rev.  James  H.  Ryan,  Exec.  Sec'y. 

Bureau  of  Education — A.  C  Monahan,  Director. 

Department  of  Laws  and  Legislation — William  J.  Cochran. 

Department  of  Social  Action — Directors,  John  A.  Ryan  and  John  A.  Lapp. 

Department  of  Press  and  Publicity — Director,  Justin  MjGrath;  Ass  t 
Director,  Michael   Williams. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Men — President  Rear-Admiral  William  S. 
Benson ;   Exec.   Sec'y.,  Michael  J.   Slattery. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Women — President,  Mrs.  Michael  Gavin; 
Exec  Sec'y.,  Miss  Agnes  G.  Regan. 

National  Catholic  Service  School  for  Women,  Washington,  D.  C. — 
Director,  Charles  P.  Neill;  Dean,  Miss  Maud  R.  Cavanaugh. 

Bureau  of  Immigration — National  Director,  Bruce  M.  Mohler. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y.; 
105  East  22nd  St,  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultural  investigations. 
Works  for  improved  laws  and  administration ;  children's  codes.  Studies 
health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency,  delinquency,  etc.  Annual  member- 
ship, $2,  $5,  $19,  $25  and  $100;  includes  quarterly,  "The  American  Child." 

NATIONAL    CHILD    WELFARE    ASSOCIATION.     INC.— Chas.     F.i 

Powlison,  gen.  sec'y.;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and  publishes! 
exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  conditions  affecting  thel 
health,  well  being  and  education  of  children.  Cooperates  with  educators.1 
public  health  agencies,  and  all  child  welfare  groups  in  community,  city  or| 
state-wide  service  through  exhibits,  child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE—  DrJ 
Walter  B.  James,  pres. ;  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  med.  dir. ;  Associate; 
Medical  Directors,  Dr.  Franlcwood  E.  Williams  and  Dr.  V.  V.  Anderson; 
Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y. ;  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  Citv.  Pamphlet/ 
on  mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  feeble-mindednessJ 
epilepsy,  inebriety,  criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education,  psychiatric* 
social    service,    backward    children,    surveys,    state    societies.  Mental 

Hygiene;"  quarterly,  $2  •  year. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Robert   W.   Kel 
Pres.,   Boston;   W.   H.   Parker,   sec'y.,   25   East   Ninth  Street,   Cincinnat 
Ohio.     The   Conference   is   an   organization   to   discuss   the   principles   ol 
humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  social  service  agenciesf 
Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes  in  permanent  form  th< 
Proceedings  of  this  meeting,  and  issues  a   quarterly   Bulletin.     The   forty-j 
ninth  annual  meeting,  and  Conference  will  be  held  in  Providence,   Rhc  " 
Island,   in  June   22-29,    1922.      Proceedings   are  sent   free   of   charge   to   a  ] 
members  upon  payment  of  a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 


NATIONAL    COMMITTEE    FOR    THE    PREVENTION    OF    BLIN 
NESS — Edward    M.    Van    Cleve,    managing    director;    Lewis    H.    Carri 
field  sec'yj  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y.;   130  E.  22nd  St,  New   \or 
Objects:   To  furnish  information,  exhibits,  lantern   slides,  lectures,  publu 
literature  of  movement — samples   free,   quantities   at  coat     Includes   H 
York  State  Committee. 
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NATIONAL    CONSUMERS'    LEAGUE— 44    £.    23rd    St.,    New    York. 

Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  gen'l  sec'y.  Promote!  legislation  for  enlightened 
{Standards  for  women  and  minors  in  industry  and  for  honest  products;  mini- 
1  mum  wage  commissions,  eight  hour  day,  no  night  work,  federal  regulation 

food    and    packing    industries;    "honest    cloth      legislation.      Publications 

available. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS— Robert  A.  Woods, 
sec'y. ;  20  Union  Park,  Boston.  Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative  study 
and  concerted  action  m  city,  state  and  nation,  for  meeting  the  fundamental 
problems  disclosed  by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher  and  more  demo- 
cratic organization  of  neighborhood  life. 

THE  NATIONAL  HEALTH  COUNCIL— Livingston  Farrand,  M.  D., 
Chairman;  Donald  B.  Armstrong,  M.  D.,  Executive  Officer.  For  the 
study  and  correlation  of  national  voluntary  health  activities.  Publications 
include  Federal  and  State  health  Legislative  Bulletins,  current  Library 
Index,  and  Monthly  Digest  of  news  of  ten  voluntary  member  agencies 
and  one  official  member;  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  City,  and  411  18th 
Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING— 
Member,  National  Health  Council — Anne  A.  Stevens,  R.N.,  Director,  370 
Seventh   Avenue,    New    York.      For   development   and   standardization    of 

Kublic  health  nursing.     Maintains  library  and  educational  service.     Official 
lagazine  "Public  Health  Nurse." 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE — For  social  service  among  Negroes. 
L.  Hollingsworth  Wood,  pres. ;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y. ;  127  E. 
23rd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and  colored  people 
to  work  out  community  problems.    Trains  Negro  social  workers. 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— Anna 
A.  Gordon,  president.  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  Avenue,  Evanston,  Illi- 
nois. To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  to 
advance  the  welfare  of  the  American  people  through  the  departments  of 
Child  Welfare,  Women  in  Industry,  Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance 
Instruction,  Americanization  and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor.  Official 
publication  "The  Union  Signal,"  published  at  Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  pres.;  311  South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stands  for  self- 
government  in  the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also  for  the 
enactment  of  protective   legislation.     Information   given. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
— 1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Joseph  Lee,  president;  H.  S. 
Braucher,  secretary.  Special  attention  given  to  organization  of  year-round 
municipal  recreation  systems.  Information  available  on  playground  and 
community  center  activities  and  administration. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  repre- 
sentation for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y.,  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Membership,  $2,  entitles  to  quarterly  P.  B_  Review. 


SOCIAL  STUDIES 


Conducted  by 
JOSEPH  K.  HART 


The  Appeal  to  Intelligence 

For  a  million  ages  the  world  has  been  ruled  by  force,  and 
appetite  has  grown  by  what  it  fed  upon — until  recently.  That 
is  to  say,  for  some  three  thousand  years  humanity  has  listened, 
more  or  less  hopefully,  to  occasional  appeals  for  something 
more  permanent  than  force — sympathy,  for  example,  or 
kindness  or  love.  These  appeals  have  accomplished  a  little. 
But  even  the  advocates  of  this  type  of  appeal  admit  that  the 
full  sway  of  sympathy  and  love  implies  and  involves  the  re- 
making of  human  nature.  Such  remaking,  barring  accidents, 
implies  and  involves  the  use  of  intelligence.  To  overcome  the 
rule  of  force  we  need  the  development  of  areas  of  sympathy 
and  love.  But  if  sympathy  and  love  are  to  rule,  we  must  clear 
the  way  for  them  by  means  of  an  intelligent  remaking  of  hu- 
man nature  and  the  world  of  social  institutions.  Are  these 
things  impossible?     Let  us  appeal  to  intelligence. 

1     The  Appeal  to  Unintelligence 

■*■  •  What  sort  of  doctrine  is  being  spread  in  your  community  on 
the  subject  of  industrial  unrest?  Of  strikes?  On  social  questions, 
in  general,  today?  What  are  your  newspapers  saying  about  the 
coal  strike?  Whom  are  they  blaming  for  it?  Upon  what  do  they 
base  their  charges  of  blame?  What  are  your  ministers  saying  about 
it?  Your  lawyers?  Your  teachers?  Your  leading  business  men? 
Have  you  any  individuals,  or  groups,  or  institutions  that  are  asking 
for  investigations  in  the  strike  areas?  Do  any  of  your  newspapers 
call  for  the  application  of  intelligence  to  these  questions? 

What  attitudes  are  your  public  officials  taking  in  these  matters? 
Are  they  talking  about  "taking  action"?  What  sort  of  action? 
"Drastic"  or  intelligent  action?  On  which  side  of  this  question 
do  you  find  the  labor  leaders?  Do  they  want  unintelligent  action, 
or  do  they  want  intelligent  action? 


THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For 
the  study  of  the  causes  of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ments. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment  Conference,  the  Eu- 
Senics  Registry,  and  lecture  courses  and  various  allied  activities.  J.  H. 
iellogg,  pres.;  B.  N.  Colver,  iec'y. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Improvement  of  Living  Con- 
ditions— John  M.  Glenn,  dir. ;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Departments: 
Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education,  Statistics,  Recreation, 
Remedial  Loans,  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies,  Library,  South- 
ern Highland  Division.  The  publications  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form  some  of  the  most 
important  results  of  its  work.     Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE — An  institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth ;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South ; 
furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and  on  the  Tuske- 

See  idea  and  methods.     Robert  R.   Moton,  prin. ;  Warren  Logan,  treas. ; 
..  I.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

WORKERS'  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF  AMERICA— Spencer  MiUer, 
Jr.,  Sec'y.;  445  West  33rd  St.     A  clearing  house  for  Workers'  Education. 
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2  Institutions  That  Play  Fair 
•  Can  you  get  the  facts  about  industrial  or  political  disputes 
in  your  newspapers?  Do  they  report  all  sides  of  a  dispute?  Do  they 
quote  labor  leaders  to  the  same  extent  that  they  quote  operators  and 
managers?  Their  political  opponents  to  the  same  extent  as  their 
own  side?  What  attitudes  do  you  find  in  your  courts?  Are  your 
judges  impartial?  Are  your  sheriffs  and  policemen  taking  sides  in 
disputes  involving  political,  economic  or  religious  opinions?  Where 
are  the  sympathies  of  the  governmental  officials  in  the  case  of  strike 
or  lockout — with  the  workers  or  with  the  operators?  Can  an  official 
be  neutral?  Are  strikers  enemies  of  the  nation?  Are  you  getting 
the  facts  about  industrial  disputes?  Or  are  you  getting  some  biased 
account  which  prevents  you  from  being  fair  in  your  judgment? 

3  The  Growth  of  an  Intelligent  Group 
•  Have  you  any  nucleus  of  liberal  opinion  in  your  com- 
munity? Have  you  a  single  individual  or  group  of  individuals 
ready  to  demand  fair  play,  whichever  side  in  a  dispute  is  dominant? 
Intelligent  understanding  of  circumstances?  Intelligent  control  of 
conditions  in  an  area  of  unrest?  What  standing  has  such  an  in- 
dividual or  group  in  your  community?  Is  your  community  interested 
in  getting  facts? 

References: 

John  Dewey.  Human  Nature  and  Conduct.  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
Price,  $2.25;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $2.35. 

Walter  Lippmann.  Public  Opinion.  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co. 
Price,  $2.75 ;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $2.90. 

James  H.  Robinson.  The  Mind  in  the  Making.  Harper  Bros. 
Price,  $2.50 ;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $2.70. 
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LETTERS  FROM  A  SELF-MADE  TOWN— II 

The  Fordson  and  the  Lizzie  keep 

The  Pump  where  Dobbin  pondered  and  drank  deep. 

— With  Apologies  to  Omar  Khayyam. 
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TIDINGS  OF  THE  COMMON  WELFARE 


In  Quest  of  Romance 

NO  more  fiction  magazines  for  the  worn-out  shop  girl 
and  the  tired  business  man  who  seek  relief  from  the 
depressing  monotony  of  daily  life!  They  are  dull  and 
insipid  in  comparison  with  the  morning's  news — "all  the  news 
that's  fit  to  print  " — of  the  world's  return  to  normalcy.  Here, 
for  instance,  in  last  Monday's  New  York  Times,  are  all  the 
elements  that  they  could  hope  to  find  in  best  seller  or  prize 
winner  of  a  short  story  contest.  The  day's  chronicle  begins 
with  a  woman's  claim  to  a  throne — a  claim  based  on  ancient 
precedents.  A  train  is  held  up  by  masked  bandits  in  approved 
western  fashion  on  the  picturesque  Hudson  line  of  the  New 
York  Central.  The  Washington  Square  home  of  a  banker 
is  ransacked  in  broad  daylight  by  jewel  robbers  who  hold  up 
the  servants  in  a  wine  cellar.  There  are  French-speaking 
servants,  and  an  apache  imported  from  Paris  figures  in  this 
piece.  (Fiction  writers  have  played  with  this  theme  and 
milieu  for  decades!)  A  legal  problem  play  with  a  pictur- 
esque background  arises  from  the  death  of  the  Siamese  twins 
who,  conveniently  from  the  fiction  writer's  point  of  view, 
have  left  their  money  in  such  a  way  that  the  heir  must  prove 
against  towering  obstacles  that  he  is  descended  from  one  and 
not  from  the  other  or  from  both.  A  man  is  murdered  during 
a  card  game.  An  actress  loses  a  fortune  in  gems  to  a  thief 
who  attacks  her  as,  returning  from  the  theater,  she  descends 
from  the  taxicab  in  front  of  her  house  ;  and  her  partner  chases 
the  thief  and  regains  her  treasure.  The  member  of  a  prom- 
inent family  is  run  over  in  the  street  in  such  a  way  that,  in 
spite  of  several  witnesses,  it  remains  a  question  whether  a 
taxicab  or  a  truck — the  latter  driven  by  a  Russian — has 
passed  over  him  first.  A  baby,  in  beautiful,  hand-sewn 
linen,  is  left  with  a  mother's  pathetic  note  of  appeal  on 
the  doorstep  of  a  prominent  citizen.  Detectives  discover 
opium  concealed  under  loose  floor-boards  in  the  apart- 
ment of  a  rich  Chinese  in  the.  heart  of  Chinatown.  Here 
the  pretty  young  white  wife  of  the  Chinese  figures  in 
costly  furs  as  the  Queen  of  Chinatown.  "  Her  word 
is  law  in  the  neighborhood."  There  are  airmen  in 
alpme  storms,  truant  boys  from  an  orphan  asylum  rescued 
from  a  watery  grave  in  the  Hudson,  a  rector  held  up  by  a 
homicidal  madman,  the  guests  of  a  fashionable  hotel  routed 
from  their  beds  by  poisonous  gas,  a  man  hidden  at  the  bot- 
tom of  an  automobile  to  kill  his  wife,  a  League  of  Women 
Victims  of  Men  is  organized  for  mysterious  purposes,  an 
open  safe  found  in  a  cemetery,  a  girl  at  a  studio  dance  hurt 
by  a  poisoned  African  spear — but  these  are  minor  incidents 
in  the  happenings  of  a  quiet  and  "  so  depressingly  monot- 
onous "  day  since  the  return  of  normalcy.  No  wonder 
that  a  national  coal  strike  in  which  half  a  million  miners 
quit  work  without  the  slightest  violence  received  but  a  sin- 
gle column  of  reporting  on  the  front  page. 


New  Jersey's  Fight  on  Vice 

THE  vice  repressive  act,  passed  by  the  session  of  the 
New  Jersey  legislature  just  ended,  was  modeled  on 
the  federal  standard  law,  which  has  been  adopted  by 
various  states  in  the  East,  including  Ohio,  Maryland,  Del- 
aware, Connecticut,  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont. 
In  its  concrete  language  this  law  may  be  readily  understood 
by  every  one,  including  its  violators,  and  it  will  serve  to 
guide  police  officials  as  well  as  members  of  the  Grand  Jury. 
Its  distinctive  features  are: 

1.  It  punishes  exploiters  of  vice  as  well  as  common  prostitutes, 
both  male  and  female; 

2.  It  strikes  at  the  go-between,  including  the  "For  Hire"  auto- 
mobile; 

3.  It  makes  both  sexes  equally  guilty  and/punishable; 

4.  It  makes  no  distinction  between  prostitution  for  hire  or 
prostitution  without  hire. 

The  need  for  such  an  act  has  been  especially  felt  in  New 
Jersey,  where  an  Injunction  and  Abatement  Act,  passed 
largely  through  the  efforts  of  women's  organizations,  has 
been  declared  unconstitutional.  A  recent  vice  crusade  in 
Camden  disclosed  the  necessity  of  checking  in  some  way  the 
taxi-cab  assignations  which  flourish  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Philadelphia  ferries.  No  existing  law  touched  that  situa- 
tion. It  is  hoped  by  the  federal  authorities  that  the  area 
surrounding  Camp  Dix,  in  Burlington  County,  may  be 
cleaned  up  under  the  new  statute,  and  that  test  cases  will 
be  made  before  present  interest  grows  cold.  Henrietta 
Additon  and  Roy  C.  Risley,  for  the  Interdepartmental 
Board  of  Social  Hygiene,  advocated  the  new  measure  at 
Trenton.  The  bill  had  a  rather  stormy  career,  and  almost 
grounded  on  the  rocks  at  the  last. 

But  Women's  Toil    .    .    . 

THE  New  Jersey  law-makers  were  less  kind  to  the  no- 
night-work-for-women  bill,  an  act  presented  in  vain  for 
several  years  at  the  instigation  of  the  Consumers' 
League.  This  year  there  was  more  hope  of  its  passage,  as  the 
platforms  of  both  political  parties  carried  planks  concerning 
women's  night  work,  and  the  governor's  message  also 
favored  legislation  on  this  matter.  The  Democratic  plat- 
form went  on  record  for  "  prohibition  of  night  work  for 
women  in  factories  between  the  hours  of  10  p.  m.  and 
6  A.  M."  The  Republican  Party,  which  was  largely  in  the 
majority  in  this  year's  legislature,  pledged  itself  to  legisla- 
tion "  limiting  night  work  for  women  in  industries  whose 
continuance  and  service  is  not  dependent  upon  a  twenty- 
four-hour  schedule." 

As  introduced,  the  bill,  which  was  to  take  effect  immedi- 
ately, prohibited  work  for  women  in  any  manufacturing 
establishment,  bakery  or  laundry  before  6  a.  m.  or  after 
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10  P.  M.  It  was  forced  through  the  House  after  its  sponsors 
had  refused  two  proposed  amendments,  one  to  permit  the 
commissioner  of  labor  to  make  exceptions  in  favor  of  indus- 
tries demonstrating  the  necessity  for  women's  night  work, 
and  another  delaying  the  effect  of  the  law  for  a  period  of 
some  months,  so  that  both  employers  and  employes  might 
find  time  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  new  regime.  In  the 
Senate  the  bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor, 
Industries  and  Social  Welfare,  whose  chairman  was  Senator 
Horace  M.  Fooder,  of  Gloucester  County,  where,  he  said, 
"  women  are  congenially  employed  at  night  doing  light 
work  in  the  glass  factories."  The  bill  was  vigorously 
opposed,  not  only  from  that  county,  but  also  by  the  big  tex- 
tile mills  of  Passaic  and  other  counties.  Senator  Fooder, 
backed  by  a  good  percentage  of  the  other  twenty  senators, 
refused  to  report  the  bill,  and  it  died  in  committee. 

The  Manufacturers'  Association  for  New  Jersey  main- 
tained a  powerful  lobby.  It  gained  its  point,  though  it 
had  a  harder  fight  than  ever  before.  New  Jersey  elects  a 
governor  next  year,  and  it  has  been  alleged  that  the  politi- 
cians hesitated  especially  at  this  time  to  go  on  record  against 
some  of  their  most  influential  supporters. 

Where  Social  Workers  Go  Wrong 

EVEN  social  workers  have  faults. 
The  members  of  the  Monday  Evening  Club  of  Bos- 
ton are  frankly  trying  to  find  out  what  their  faults  may 
be.     For  two  monthly  meetings  they  have  invited  criticism 
of  social  work  methods  and  the  social  worker's  attitude. 

The  critics  have  been:  a  professor  of  sociology,  an  editor 
of  a  religious  journal,  a  business  man  and  a  trade  unionist. 
The  professor  said,  "  Read  more."  The  editor  said,  "  More 
discipline."  The  business  man  said,  "  Have  facts  and 
faith."     The  trade  unionist  said,  "  Form  a  union." 

"  In  order  to  have  the  proper  perspective,"  said  the  pro- 
fessor, "  social  workers  should  have  the  proper  background. 
They  should  read,  constantly  and  systematically,  the  leading 
books  in  their  field.  There  are  certain  books  which  should 
be  part  of  every  social  worker's  equipment."  He  recom- 
mended the  following: 

Trend  of  the  Race,  by  Holmes. 
Human  Behavior,  by  Paton. 
Human  Traits,  by  Edman. 
Mind  in  the  Making,  by  Robinson. 
Principles  of  Sociology,  by  Ross. 
Social  Adaptation,  by  Bristol. 

The  editor  said :  "  Not  enthusiasm  for  humanity  but  the 
disciplining  of  humanity  is  the  chief  task  for  social  workers." 

"  Social  workers,"  said  Mr.  Business  Man,  "  must  not 
worry  about  the  insecurity  of  their  jobs  or  the  insecurity 
of  their  organizations.  Leave  that  to  the  treasurer.  In- 
stead, they  must  be  cheerful;  they  must  be  proud  of  their 
work.  They  must,  if  they  would  have  the  moral  and  finan- 
cial support  of  the  business  man,  know  their  facts  and  be 
able  to  make  a  specific  report  of  what  they  have  accom- 
plished and  what  remains  to  be  done.  Nothing  so  antag- 
onizes a  business  man  as  a  whining  appeal  for  funds." 

The  trade  unionist,  when  asked  why  he  would  have  social 
workers  form  a  union,  replied,  "  So  that  they  can  demand 
a  living  wage  "  (heavy  applause)  "  and,  so  that  they  can 
have  the  right  to  strike  to  get  that  wage."  He  doubted, 
however,  if  any  group  of  social  workers  would  have  the 
courage  to  form  a  union,  because  of  the  financial  support 
which  they  receive  from  employers  of  labor.  He  criticized 
the  tactlessness  with  which  case  work  is  frequently  done, 
and  stated  that  the  worker  too  often  fails  to  consider  the 
pride  of  the  man  or  woman  who  is  being  helped.  As  an 
example,  he  cited  the  social  worker  who  at  union  headquar- 
ters requested  information  about  a  man's  strike  benefits. 
The  striker  bitterly  resented  having  his  appeal  for  help  thus 


betrayed  to  his  union  leader  whose  respect  he  wished  tc 
keep.  "  Social  wrorkers  ask  too  many  questions.  What  s 
man  wants  is  food  and  fuel,  not  a  cross-examination." 

One  of  the  critics  predicted  that  the  members  of  the  Mon- 
day Evening  Club  would  resent  the  things  that  were  said 
about  them.    He  was  wrong. 

Three  Shifts  versus  Two  Shifts 

IT  was  just  a  year  ago  that  Elbert  H.  Gary,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, speaking  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stock- 
holders on  the  Principles  and  Policies  of  the  Corporation, 
announced  that  the  seven-day  week  had  been  discontinued 
by  "  each  and  all  "  of  the  subsidiary  companies.    He  added: 

The  officers  of  the  Corporation,  the  presidents  of  the  subsidiary 
companies  and  a  majority  of  others  in  positions  of  responsibility 
are  in  favor  of  abolishing  the  twelve-hour  day,  and  for  this  reason 
and  because  of  the  public  sentiment  referred  to  it  is  our  endeavor 
and  expectation  to  decrease  the  working  hours — we  hope  in  the 
comparatively  near  future. 

Many  within  the  steel  industry  took  the  statement  to 
mean  that  experiments  would  be  made  at  once  with  three 
shifts  in  continuous  processes  and  with  the  shorter  day  in 
other  departments  of  the  industry.  What  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  intervening  twelve  months  will,  it  is  antici- 
pated, be  announced  by  Judge  Gary  at  the  1922  meeting  of 
stockholders  to  be  held  April  17.  It  is  understood  that  the 
American  Steel  and  Wire  Company,  a  subsidiary,  has  virtu- 
ally all  departments  on  eight  hours,  that  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Company's  mills  at  Homestead  have  gone  on  two  shifts  of 
ten  hours  each,  and  that  experiments  in  three  shifts  are  being 
made  at  the  Duquesne  mills  of  the  same  company. 

The  important  question  is  whether  the  steps  that  have  been 
taken  are  merely  emergency  measures  resorted  to  to  spread 
labor  during  the  time  of  depression  in  order  that  the  working 
forces  may  be  held  together,  or  whether  they  are  part  of  a 
permanent  policy  directed  toward  the  elimination  of  the  long 
day  which  will  stand  up  under  the  crucial  periods  of  heavy 
production  and  shortage  of  labor.  Perhaps  Judge  Gary  will 
clear  up  this  point. 

Meanwhile,  the  Committee  on  Work  Periods  in  Continu- 
ous Industries  of  the  American  Engineering  Council  an- 
nounces on  the  point  of  completion  a  survey  of  the  forty  or 
fifty  continuous  industries  which  represented,  in  the  period 
preceding  the  depression,  between  590,000  and  1,000,000 
workers,  about  300,000  of  whom  were  on  twelve-hour  shifts, 
half  of  them  in  the  steel  industry.  Horace  B.  Drury,  investi- 
gator for  the  Cabot  Fund  study  of  Three  Shifts  in  Steel 
carried  on  in  1920-192 1  [see  the  Survey  for  March  5, 
192 1  ],  has  made  the  study  for  the  engineers. 

Labor  efficiency,  the  engineers  found,  is  higher  with  three 
shifts  of  eight  hours  each  than  with  two  twelve-hour  shifts. 
Results  that  have  followed  the  substitution  of  three  shifts  for 
two  shifts  have  varied  greatly  from  plant  to  plant.  Where 
efficiency  has  not  resulted  from  the  change  it  has  been  put 
down  to  the  unsettled  and  unfavorable  labor  conditions  of 
the  past  two  years.  Even  so,  the  report  states,  the  increase 
in  cost  due  to  three  shifts  has  not  apparently  been  large 
enough  to  be  a  serious  handicap  in  competition.     It  says: 

Three-shift  plants  have  maintained  themselves  in  the  same  mar- 
kets with  two-shift  plants.  And  even  during  the  very  serious  de- 
pression of  1920  and  1921,  and  the  strong  temptation  and  tendency 
to  link  reduced  wage  rates  with  lengthened  hours,  very  few  plants 
have  gone  back  from  eight-hour  to  twelve-hour  shifts.     .     .     . 

Taking  the  continuous  plants  as  a  whole,  the  long  run — as  op- 
posed to  the  immediate  effect  of  going  to  three  shifts — will  prob- 
ably be  a  substantial  increase  in  labor  efficiency;  but  not  so  great 
an  increase  in  efficiency — barring  exceptional  plants — as  to  permit 
the  paying  of  as  high  weekly  wages  as  men  would  receive  for 
twelve-hour  work,  without  increasing  costs.  But  it  would  be  pos- 
sible, without  increasing  costs,  to  pay  the  men  a  weekly  wage 
which,  once  they  had  become  used  to  the  eight-hour  shift,  thev 
would  much  prefer  to  the  alternative  of  a  twelve-hour  day  and 
twelve-hour  wage. 
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y     \l  The  committee  further  announces  an  engineering  study 
,  bf  the  problems  of  installation  of  the  three-shift  system  in 
e  steel  industry  to  be  undertaken  by  Stoughton  Cooley, 
nsulting  engineer  of  New  York  city. 

Industrial  Relations  in  Norway 

<f~T\  HIRTY  THOUSAND  workingmen  in  Norway,  dis- 
/  tributed  over  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  plants, 

-  I  are  represented  on  committees  with  important  functions 

(  of  management.  A  temporary  law  for  the  legal  establish- 
]  ments  of  such  committees  was  passed  in  the  summer  of  1920 
I  and  was  enforced  without  delay.  It  applies  to  private  and 
public  concerns  regularly  employing  at  least  fifty  wage-earners 
over  eighteen  years  of  age.  The  committees  are  elected  each 
year  by  the  employes  over  eighteen  who  may  choose  from 
two  to  ten  representatives  over  twenty-one  years  old,  prefer- 
ably among  those  employed  for  at  least  two  years.  The  em- 
ployer, under  this  law,  is  obliged  to  seek  the  opinion  of  this 
committee  before  deciding  on  any  question  involving: 

Essential  changes  in  the  policies  which  concern  labor  conditions; 
General  arrangements  as  regards  wages,  tariff  agreements,  work- 


ing hours,  vacations  and  other  conditions  of  employment,  arrange- 
ment of  labor  under  limited  operation — unless  agreement  has  been 
reached  by  direct  negotiations  between  the  employer  and  the  em- 
ployes in  question ; 

Working  regulations  and  changes  in  them; 

Establishment  or  management  of  welfare  services  for  the  benefit 
of  employes,  including  sick  funds,  savings  institutions,  houses  for 
employes,  etc. 

Further,  the  committee  is  entitled  to  arbitrate  in  disputes 
in  which  an  employe  is  involved  and  which  concern  labor 
conditions  or  the  dismissal  of  an  employe.  The  committee,  if 
required  by  one  of  the  parties,  is  obliged  to  start  arbitration 
proceedings. 

Particulars  concerning  this  law  are  contained  in  a  hand- 
book recently  issued  by  the  Department  of  Sociology  of  the 
Norwegian  government  which  gives  an  outline  of  all  the 
social  laws  of  the  country  in  operation  at  the  end  of  1921. 
Among  these  are  the  renowned  Castberg  children's  inherit- 
ance law  and  the  widely  discussed  prohibition  laws  which 
put  a  ban  on  all  sale  of  liquor  containing  more  than  14  per 
cent  of  alcohol.  The  handbook,  edited  by  G.  Wiesener,  may 
be  had  free  of  charge  by  application  to  the  official  press  repre- 
sentative at  the  Norwegian  legation,  Washington. 


RED  CROSS 
POSTAGE  STAMPS 

AT  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
■*  national  League  of  Red  Cross  So- 
cieties in  Geneva,  end  of  last  month, 
the  American  Red  Cross,  according  to 
cabled  news,  made  a  strong  demand 
that  other  nations  give  more  adequate 
support  to  the  maintenance  of  the  in- 
ternational organization,  about  seven- 
eighths  of  which,  amounting  to  a  mil- 
lion and  a  quarter  dollars  in  the  last 
three  years,  it  has  hitherto  contributed. 
An  article  in  the  latest  issue  of  the  In- 
ternational Revue  of  the  Red  Cross, 
from  which  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion is  reproduced,  gives  some  interest- 
ing details  of  the  methods  by  which  the 
different  national  Red  Cross  societies 
finance  their  work.  The  French  gov- 
ernment was  the  first  to  issue  a  special 
10  centimes  Red  Cross  stamp  with  a 
five  centimes  surcharge.  Over  two  mil- 
lion of  these  stamps  were  sold  following 
their  first  issue  in  1914.  Later  a  spe- 
cial stamp  was  issued  of  which  over 
thirty-three  million  were  printed;  and 
a  larger  stamp  of  the  same  imprint  was 
issued  in  1918.  The  Revue  reprints 
about  forty  such  special  stamps  which, 
ho  doubt,  will  have  an  increasing  scar- 
city value  for  philatelists,  ranging  as 
they  do  from  issues  by  some  of  the  great 
poivers  to  those  of  Tahiti,  Tunis, 
Lourenzo-Marquez,  Monaco,  Lettonia 
and  Martinique 
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The  Lay  of  the  Land  in  the  Coal  Strike 


NATIONAL  elections  come  around  often  enough 
so  that  most  of  us  are  sufficiently  politically  wise 
every  four  years  to  follow  the  election  returns  on 
the  night  of  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Mon- 
day in  November.  We  do  not  get  a  thrill  when  Alabama 
mounts  up  a  Democratic  majority  and  Pennsylvania  goes 
Republican.  Those  things  are  to  be  expected.  The  real  news 
lies  in  the  doubtful  states.  Old  hands  in  newspaper  offices 
in  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Indianapolis  and  other  cen- 
ters tot  up  the  returns  from  county  and  city  wards  with  equal 
discrimination  and  give  us  the  state  bulletins. 

In  the  economic  field,  when  a  great  strike  is  on,  the  layman 
lacks  such  general  clues  to  the  situation;  there  are  few  in- 
dustrial experts  in  the  newspaper  offices;  things  move  more 
slowly;  a  strike  decision  may  be  a  matter  of  weeks,  and  not 
of  hours. 

The  coal  strike  bulletins  in  the  daily  press  this  month  will 
be  more  understandable  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  general  lay 
of  the  producing  fields  of  the  United  States  and  distinguish 
between  the  union,  the  partly  organized  and  the  non-union 
areas. 

The  crisis  this  spring  is  unique  in  that  the  men  in  both  an- 
thracite and  bituminous  areas  are  out ;  we  are  dealing  with  a 
national  situation;  but  none  the  less  it  is  necessary  first  of 
all  to  distinguish  sharply  between  the  two  branches  of  the 
industry.  This  can  be  done  parenthetically  in  a  paragraph 
which  will  recapitulate  points  brought  out  in  the  special  coal 
number  of  the  Survey,  for  March  25.  The  anthracite  in- 
dustry is  confined  to  an  area  of  480  square  miles  in  eastern 
Pennsylvania.  Operators  and  men  are  both  highly  organized. 
They  have  been  negotiating  since  March,  and  failing  to 
reach  an  agreement  by  April  1,  all  of  the  hard  coal  mines 
are  closed  down  under  what  is  technically  known  as  a 
suspension.    Soft  coal  mining,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  great 


sprawling  industry  scattered  in  irregular  patches  over  the 
458,000  square  miles  of  land  that  is  underlain  by  bituminous 
coal  or  lignite.  The  mines  are  developed  to  a  capacity  of 
at  least  200,000,000  tons  a  year  in  excess  of  the  country's  re- 
quirements, and  of  the  600,000  workers  at  least  150,000 
could  be  released  for  other  useful  work  if  those  remaining 
should  be  employed  full  time. 

With  so  great  a  capacity  for  overproduction,  the  bitumi- 
nous industry  is  intensely  competitive.  The  competition  is 
affected  by  quality  of  coal,  by  freight  rates,  by  labor  policy. 
So  conflicting  are  the  currents  of  interest  between  the  lake 
shippers  and  those  of  Illinois,  between  long-haul  and  short- 
haul  coal,  and  between  union  and  non-union  operation,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  unite  the  trade  on  any  national  policy.  It  can 
be  rallied  to  oppose  federal  regulation,  but  not  on  other  mat- 
ters; and  while  taking  the  offensive  in  the  present  strike 
situation,  the  operators  none  the  less  present  a  divided  front. 

What  of  the  miners?  The  heart  of  the  union  strength  is 
the  great  central  competitive  field,  extending  from  the  Pitts- 
burgh district  west  to  Illinois,  100  per  cent  organized,  with 
the  traditions  of  unionism  held  as  tenaciously  as  many  a  re- 
ligious belief.  North  and  south  of  the  central  competitive 
field  are  its  appendages,  Michigan  and  the  union  half  of 
western  Kentucky.  In  the  councils  of  the  central  competi- 
tive field  the  strongest  single  voice  is  the  district  leader  of 
Illinois,  for  Illinois  is  "  no  per  cent  organized  "  and  has  a 
membership  double  that  of  any  other  district.  Its  revenues 
compare  not  unfavorably  with  those  of  the  international  or- 
ganization, and  the  cash  in  its  treasury  is  one  of  the  largest 
items  in  the  assets  of  the  mine  workers.  West  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, in  the  prairie  states  from  Iowa  to  the  bituminous  dis- 
trict of  northern  Texas,  lies  another  stronghold  of  unionism. 
Its  center  is  the  Pittsburgh  field  of  Kansas,  long  dominated 
by  the  personality  of  "  Aleck  "  Howat.   The  northern  states 
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t  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Pacific  Coast  region,  conspic- 

\  jous  on  the  map  but  unimportant  in  production,  were  until 

cently  solidly  organized.  The  lignite  areas  of  the  Dakotas 

jnd  Texas  have  not  been  organized,  apparently  because  the 

uperior  coal  of  the  bituminous  mines  had  little  to  fear  from 

heir  competition. 
East  of  the  central  competitive  field  lies  the  district  of 

:entral  Pennsylvania,  also  organized,  second  in  numerical 

trength  and  less  influential  in  the  councils  of  the  union  than 
the  districts  of  the  central  field.  Around  this  center  of  union- 
ism the  non-union  fields  lie  in  a  broken  crescent.  The  east- 
ern horn  of  the  crescent  thrusts  north  into  Pennsylvania. 
There  the  Somerset,  Irwin  gas,  and  Connellsville  coke  dis- 
'  tricts  have  long  resisted  organization.  Years  ago  there  was 
a  union  in  the  Connellsville  region,  but  in  1891  it  was 
worsted  by  the  operators  under  the  leadership  of  H.  C.  Frick, 
who  later  broke  the  steel  workers'  union  in  the  Homestead 
strike  and  whose  anti-union  policy  has  prevailed  in  the  steel 
industry  since  and  in  the  mining  territory  subsidiary  to  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation.  From  Connellsville  the 
non-union  fields  swing  south  along  the  Appalachians  through 
West  Virginia,  eastern  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  down  into 
Alabama.  From  there  let  your  eye  travel  westward,  if  you 
will,  and  pick  up  the  crescent  in  eastern  Texas,  and  trace  it 

(with  breaks)  through  New  Mexico  and  southern  Colorado 
and  up  into  Utah.  With  the  opening  of  part  of  Washington 
on  an  open-shop  basis  last  summer,  the  western  horn  of  the 
crescent  has  now  been  carried  to  Puget  Sound. 

Into  this  crescent  the  union  organizers  had  made  little 
headway  prior  to  the  war.  They  had  penetrated  the  most 
accessible  of  the  valleys  of  West  Virginia — that  of  Kanawha 
River — and  had  established  outposts  in  the  Cabin  Creek  and 
adjacent  fields.  The  Georges  Creek  field  of  Maryland  was 
partly  organized,  and  the  union  claimed  members  in  certain 
other  parts  of  West  Virginia  and  in  Alabama. 

In  the  period  of  prosperity  and  high  prices  that  began  in 
1916  and  continued  through  1920,  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers made  rapid  progress.  The  operators  of  northern  West 
Virginia  signed  a  contract  that  included  the  check-off.  The 
entire  length  of  Kanawha  and  New  rivers  was  organized.  The 
by-product  coal  fields  of  Harlan  and  the  Elkhorn  in  eastern 
Kentucky  were  partly  organized,  and  in  southeastern  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee  a  contract  was  accepted  after  a  six 
weeks'  strike  in  the  summer  of  191 7.  Enough  members  were 
enrolled  in  Alabama  to  tie  up  half  the  capacity  of  that  field 
in  the  first  week  of  the  strike  of  19 19.  In  this  work  of  or- 
ganization the  union  was  assisted  by  the  conciliatory  attitude 
of  the  federal  government  which  desired,  above  everything 
else,  to  prevent  strikes  and  to  maintain  production.  The  last 
stroke  in  the  campaign  of  organization  was  the  effort  to  pen- 
etrate the  Valley  of  Tug  River,  served  by  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  Railway,  out  of  which  grew  the  recent  trouble  in 
Mingo  and  Logan  counties,  West  Virginia. 

At  the  zenith  of  its  power,  in  the  strike  of  19 19,  the  union 
could  shut  down  mines  representing  72  per  cent  of  the  out- 
put of  the  country.  Since  the  depression  it  has  lost  ground, 
and  close  observers  estimated  that  the  general  strike  call  of 
April  would  probably  not  close  more  than  from  60  to  65 
per  cent  of  the  mines — depending  upon  what  happens  in  dis- 
tricts like  New  River,  southeastern  Kentucky  and  Colorado, 
which  had  already  accepted  a  wage  reduction. 

The  union  that  has  built  up  this  remarkable  structure  is 
the  largest  in  numbers  in  the  United  States  and  one  of  the 
most  successful.  Its  system  of  negotiating  and  carrying  out 
two-year  contracts  is  unique,  and  on  the  whole  its  record  is 
distinctly  creditable.  Its  success  is  due  partly  to  the  funda- 
mental "  organizability  "  of  the  occupation  of  coal  mining. 
Sixty  per  cent  of  the  workers  are  paid  by  a  complicated  sys- 
tem of  piece  rates  that  offers  many  opportunities  for  dis- 
agreement between  manager  and  employes.  In  such  an  indus- 
try the  trade-union  idea,  as  a  mode  of  mutual  protection, 


finds  congenial  soil.  Another  strong  element  is  the  type 
of  practical  leadership  the  miners  have  developed.  With 
one  exception  all  the  district  and  national  officers  are  men 
who  have  worked  in  the  mines  and  risen  from  the  ranks. 

From  this  general  description  of  the  mine  fields  from  the 
standpoint  of  organization  certain  facts  stand  out.  The  first, 
of  these  is  the  completeness  of  the  segregation  of  union  an^ 
non-union  mines,  a  condition  all  but  unique  in  American  ir.st 
dustry.  In  the  building  trades,  for  example,  union  and  nonj 
union  or  open-shop  establishments  are  often  to  be  found  side, 
by  side  in  the  community.  Not  so  with  soft  coal.  In  dis-. 
tricts  where  the  check-off  is  in  force,  every  man  in  every 
mine  is  a  paid-up  member  of  the  union.  The  reverse  may 
be  true  in  a  non-union  field. 

A  second  fact  is  the  sharp  line  of  cleavage  between  the 
territory  north  and  south  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac.  With 
the  exception  of  the  three  districts  centering  about  the  Con- 
nellsville coke  region,  all  the  fields  north  of  these  rivers  are 
unionized;  until  recently  nearly  all  the  fields  south  of  the 
rivers  were  non-union.  The  difference  is  partly  of  physi- 
cal geography,  partly  one  of  civilization.  In  the  open  coun- 
try of  the  North  and  West,  where  the  surface  of  the  land 
was  owned  by  farmers,  freedom  of  speech  and  assembly  was 
more  secure,  and  the  opposition  of  the  mine  owners  availed 
little  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  gospel  of  trade  unionism. 
In  the  mountains  of  West  Virginia,  eastern  Kentucky,  and 
the  southern  Appalachians  all  the  land  is  owned  by  the  min- 
ing companies,  communications  are  difficult,  and  operators 
have  found  it  possible  for  years  to  check  the  growth  of  union 
ideas.  Moreover,  in  the  North  and  West  the  spread  of  trade 
unions  in  other  businesses  would  alone  have  made  their  entry 
into  the  mines  inevitable.  In  the  South,  with  no  other  com- 
peting business  and  with  a  backward  wage-earning  popula- 
tion, the  task  of  organization  is  much  more  difficult. 

Fortunately  for  the  success  of  the  union  propaganda  the 
coal  fields  of  the  North  and  West  were  closest  to  the  consum- 
ing markets.  The  heavy  movements  of  coal  are  north  and 
east ;  or  north  and  west  across  the  Ohio  to  Detroit,  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  and  beyond.  No  coal  moves  in  the  opposite  di- 
rections because  none  is  wanted.  In  like  manner  the  unionized 
anthracite  field  and  the  bituminous  district  of  central  Penn- 
sylvania lie  closer  to  the  markets  of  New  York  and  New 
England  than  their  non-union  competitors  to  the  south.  This 
marginal  advantage  of  position  enjoyed  by  the  northern  op- 
erators has  been  pushed  to  the  limit  by  the  union  in  its  strug- 
gle to  force  up  wages.  Conversely  the  ability  of  the  southern 
operators  to  reach  the  northern  markets  has  rested  in  part  on 
their  ability  to  keep  wages  low.  The  operators  of  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Kentucky,  however,  have  enjoyed  other  important 
advantages  besides  a  flexible  wage  scale.  They  have  paid 
low  freight  rates  per  ton-mile,  and  some  of  them  produce  a 
coal  superior  to  any  mined  in  union  fields.  Increasingly,  as 
the  strike  goes  on,  this  territory  will  be  seen  to  be  the'  ful- 
crum on  which  many  of  the  largest  factors  in  the  situation 
turn. 

A  Balance  Wheel 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  through  its  recently  created  In- 
dustrial Association,  is  attempting  an  interesting  ex- 
periment in  the  field  of  industrial  relations.  The  asso- 
ciation sprang  up  last  July  during  a  bitterly  contested 
industrial  struggle  in  the  building  trades.  This  struggle 
was  precipitated  by  the  repudiation  of  the  award  of  a  perm- 
anent arbitration  board  for  the  building  industry  which  had 
been  jointly  created  through  an  agreement  signed  by  the 
Builders'  Exchange  representing  the  employers,  and  the 
Building  Trades'  Council  representing  the  employes,  and 
which  was  to  handle  all  disputes  arising  in  the  building 
trades. 

When  the  men  refused  to  return  to  work  under  the  re- 
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duction  of  7^  per  cent  in  wages  decreed  by  the  board,  and 
when,  a  month  later,  in  consequence  of  this  step,  the  Build- 
ers' Exchange  decided  to  abandon  the  closed  shop  principle 
in  conducting  building  operations,  the  Industrial  Association 
was  formed  by  the  Industrial  Committee  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  to  stabilize  the  situation  and  to  conserve  the 
nterests  of  the  general  public. 

The  association  first  pledged  itself  to  compel  the  building 
contractors  to  maintain  the  scale  established  on  the  basis 
of  the  award  of  the  Arbitration  Board.  It  also  guaranteed 
to  the  workers  the  maintenance  of  an  eight-hour  day,  5^2- 
day  week,  time  and  a  half  penalties  for  week  day  over-time, 
and  double  time  penalties  for  Sundays  and  holidays.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  insisted  on  the  elimination  of  all  arbi- 
trary jurisdictional  regulations  which  hampered  the  build- 
ing industry  and  of  those  practices  which  tended  to  restrict 
output  and  which  were  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the 
public. 

While  the  association  has  not  confined  its  efforts  to  the 
building  industry,  most  of  its  activities  to  date  have  been 
in  that  field.  Among  its  constructive  undertakings,  under 
way  or  contemplated,  the  following  are  the  most  significant : 
organization  of  apprentice  training  schools  in  certain  build- 
ing crafts,  such  as  plasterers'  and  plumbers';  the  bringing 
about  of  reductions  in  prices  of  many  building  materials  as 
the  result  of  conferences  with  material  men ;  the  creation  of 
a  procedure  by  which  it  is  hoped  employment  in  the  building 
industry  may  be  more  nearly  stabilized  through  registration 
of  contracts  and  through  planning  and  scheduling  of  work; 
the  creation  of  an  Impartial  Wage  Board  of  three  prom- 
inent citizens  and  presided  over  by  Archbishop  Edward  J. 
Hanna.  This  board  held  some  twenty  public  hearings  at 
which  union  officials,  individual  workers,  employers  and 
representatives  of  the  public  submitted  evidence,  and  made 
a  detailed  survey  of  the  existing  industrial  relations  in  all 
the  important  industries  of  the  community.  It  rendered  a 
new  award  for  the  building  industry  upon  the  expiration 
of  the  original  temporary  award  of  the  first  arbitration — 
an  award  which  the  association  has  pledged  itself  to  main- 
tain for  the  calendar  year  1922. 

The  association  is  not  antagonistic  to  organized  labor.  In 
fact,  its  staff  is  daily  hearing  complaints  from  the  business 
agents  of  the  several  crafts  in  the  building  trades,  and  is 
working  in  consultation  with  representatives  of  organized 
labor  on  current  problems.  It  takes  the  position  that  it  is 
necessary  for  some  impartial  organization,  with  a  construc- 
tive program,  to  represent  the  public  in  the  industrial  field 
and  to  prevent  the  development  of  unsound  conditions  under 
which  either  employers  or  employes  can  jeopardize  the 
industrial  welfare  and  security  of  the  entire  community. 

George  L.  Bell. 

More  About  the  Klan 

SINCE  spending  a  week  in  a  town  in  Texas  and  shar- 
ing some  of  its  impressions  with  the  Survey  [April 
I,  p.  10],  I  have  been  hearing  more  about  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  in  Texas  towns  and  in  Louisiana, 
Arkansas,  and  Oklahoma.  I  still  have  no  desire  to  white- 
wash its  white  robes — or  to  expose  its  already  frequently 
exposed  dark  secrets.  I  have  a  feeling,  however,  that  an  un- 
prejudiced report  of  what  representative  people  in  this  south- 
western country  have  to  say  about  it  may  have  interest  for 
open-minded  students  of  current  social  phenomena. 

I  notice  that  there  is  rather  more  anti-Catholic  sentiment 
in  the  complex  than  appeared  to  be  the  case  in  the  first  com- 
munity studied.  Southwestern  Baptists,  Methodists,  and 
other  Protestants  seem  very  generally  to  believe  that  there 
is  a  Roman  Catholic  menace  to  American  institutions.  A 
feeling  which  is  chronic  in  the  Masonic  lodges,  among  the 
few  socialists,  and  in  many  who  are  neither  but  who  have 
a  deeply  ingrained  denominational  bias,  flares  into  acute  ex- 
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pression  in  the  new  secret  and  masked  order.   Professors  ii 
state  university,  men  whose  testimony  would  be  regards 
anywhere  as  wholly  trustworthy,  tell  me  of  a  school  print! 
pal  in  an  important  town  who  is  losing  his  position,  undj 
Ku  Klux  pressure,  simply  because  he  gratefully  accepted  til 
financial  cooperation  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  in  coi 
tinuing  certain  public  school  evening  courses  for  which  thei 
was  temporarily  no  appropriation.    His  own  Protestantisi 
was  unimpeached,  and  his  qualifications  in  other  respects  un 
questioned ;  but  because  he  had  dealings  with  a  Catholic  bodj 
he  is  driven  unceremoniously  from  the  public  service.    Ir 
two  other  states  university  men  assured  me  the  same  thing 
might  happen,  probably  would  happen,  in  their  own  towns 
That  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  capitalizes  and  exploits  this  wide-1 
spread  feeling  is  not  so  important  as  that  it  is  there  to  be 
exploited;  and  to  the  searcher  of  causes  the  latter  fact  is  of 
less  significance  than  the  reasons  for  it ;  but  into  these  we  can- 
not here  enter.     I  notice  in  the  daily  press  that  a  southern 
Catholic  bishop,  without  referring  to  the  Ku  Klux  Klan, 
gives  warning  that  a  new  wave  of  anti-Catholic  feeling  is 
arising.     It  is  better  to  minimize  than  to  exaggerate  such 
emotional  waves  in  public  opinion,  but  it  is  not  sensible  to 
ignore  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  further  evidence  confirms  my  first  im- 
pressions that  the  Ku  Klux  movement  hereabouts  is  not  con- 
spicuously anti-Negro.  The  few  Negroes  with  whom  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  talk  are  not  greatly  disturbed  by  it 
as  far  as  the  security  of  their  own  people  is  concerned.  They 
say,  as  others  do,  that  it  is  mainly  an  anti-bootlegging  and 
anti-home-breaking  organization,  as  far  as  they  can  see.  Some 
of  them  would  apparently  even  appeal  to  it  for  protection  in 
case  of  a  white  sexual  offender  who  tried  to  assault  a  respect- 
able colored  girl.    One  Negro  told  me  of  threats  made  to 
colored  porters  of  disorderly  houses  in  which  both  inmates 
and  patrons  were  white — warnings  by  the  Klan  in  due  form 
that  they  must  get  out  of  the  disreputable  business.    I  hear  of 
one  case  in  which  a  white  prisoner  was  taken  from  the  sheriff 
and  lynched — by  mistake.    The  crowd  thought  that  it  was  a 
colored  sex  offender.   The  white  prisoner  was  under  arrest 
merely  for  having  resisted  an  officer  in  connection  with  some 
minor  difficulty.    My  informant  believed  that  the  lynching 
had  been  planned  by  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.     However  that  may 
be,  apologies  were  offered  to  the  widow,  and  the  lawless  up- 
holders of  law  satisfied  their  law-abiding  conscience  with  the 
reflection  that  if  the  man  had  not  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
law  the  accident  would  not  have  happened.    We  must  re- 
member that  there  have  been  other  tragedies  in  which  the 
public  officials  responsible  have  had  no  more  valid  consolation. 
Everywhere  I  hear,  as  I  heard  in  my  first  Texas  town,  that 
"  the  best  people  "  are  among  the  Klansmen.   It  is  a  favorite 
stunt  to  parade  in  robes  through  the  church  aisles  at  the  Sun- 
day evening  service,  leaving  a  contribution  with  some  officially 
endorsed  message.    One  preacher  told  me  of  such  a  visit  in 
his  church  on  the  previous  Sunday.  The  leader,  in  sepulchral 
voice — no  other  voice  would  have  been  so  appropriate,  of 
course,  or  so  good  a  disguise — demanded  of   the  minister 
whether  he  would  read  a  letter  the  speaker  held  out  to  him. 
He  would.  He  would  have  read  the  papal  encyclical  on  labor 
or  the  shorter  catechism,  if  so  requested,  though  not  familiar 
with  either.   The  letter  was  the  usual  warning  to  evildoers, 
especially  to  violators  of  the  Eighth  Commandment  and  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment;  or,    in    more    familiar    language, 
homebreakers  and  bootleggers.    Very  likely  the  warning  was 
more  effective  than  those  ordinarily  heard  in  the  course  of 
the  regular  sermons  of  priests,  rabbis,  and  clergymen.   Mem- 
bers of  the  congregation  knew  that  the  county  judge,  the 
district  attorney,  the  sheriff,  members  of  the  grand  jury, 
might  well  be  among  those  masked  and  white-robed  march- 
ers.    What  they  threatened  through  the  unsteady  voice  of 
the  young  preacher  they  could   in   all   probability  execute 
through  the  ordinary  channels  of  justice.     It  was  uncanny; 
and  it  was  no  joke. 
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The  relation  between  this  unofficial  but  not  unrepresenta-  dents  and  professors,  officers  of  civic  clubs  both  for  men  and 

tive  secret  order  and  the  authorities  is  suggested  by  resolutions  for  women,  editors,  lawyers,  bankers  and  physicians,  teachers 

published  in  the  Dallas  News  on  the  day  this  is  written.   In  and  social  workers.   With  the  one  exception  all  have  taken 

the  Mexia  oil  fields  martial  law  has  been  in  operation  for  pains  to  make  it  clear  that  they  are  not  members,  though  sev- 

forty-seven  days.    On  the  day  it  ended  the  Mexia  Ku  Klux  eral  of  them  have  expressed  strong  sympathy  with  the  pur- 

Klan,  No.  47  Realm  of  Texas,  at  a  meeting  held  "  somewhere  poses  of  the  Klan  and  some  had  given  serious  consideration 

in  Mexia,"  endorsed  the  action  of  the  governor  of  Texas  in  to  an  invitation  to  join.   What  has  deterred  them  in  the  last 

establishing  martial  law  and  deplored  the  conditions  which  analysis  is  the  mask,  and  the  resort  to  what  are  politely  called 

made  this  act  necessary;  approved  and  endorsed  a  plan  sug-  "extra-legal  methods  of  upholding  law  and  order"  when 

gested  by  the  commanding  general  "  whereby  we  hope  to  re-  the  ordinary  processes  do  not  avail,  or  are  not  sufficiently 

gain  and  maintain  our  former  position  as  a  law-abiding  peo-  prompt  and  drastic.   Those  who  defend  the  Klan  insist  that 

pie  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  " ;  and  pledged  their  united  efforts  it  does  not  often  use  such  methods.   Others  say  that  without 

as  an  organization — "  and  our  numbers  are  legion  " — in  up-  the  terrorizing  of  lynch-law  in  the  background  the  whole 

holding  the  dignity  of  the  law.  Thus  far  the  resolutions  are  movement  would  collapse,  losing  both  its  "  moral  "  effect 

such  as  might  be  expected  from  any  patriotic  and  law-abiding  and  its  peculiar  attraction  to  the  large  body  of  easy  habitual 

body.  The  fourth  paragraph  reads  as  follows:  "  joiners  "  who  make  up  most  of  its  membership.   Of  course, 

We  hereby  serve  notice  on  the  lawless  element  of  our  population  the  commissions  to  be  made  by  selling  memberships  must  not 

that  because  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  state  constabulary  forces,  we  be  overlooked.     The  most  conscientious  Kleagle,  failing  to 

will  not  countenance  any  of  the  acts  of  lawlessness  and  violence  secure  the  adhesion  of  the  best  minds,  might  be  tempted  to 

that  was  so  prevalent  jn  our  midst  sixty  days  ago.    If  your  acts  are  ,                 i  u         ^     c          •  1    ■    j                             •    • 

such  as  merit  court  action  we  will  see  that  you  are  carried  to  court.  turn  to  the  second-best,  the  financial  inducement  remaining 

//  the  courts  cannot  handle  your  case  or  will  not  do  so,  tve  •will  the  same.    But,  again  I  plead,  this  is  not  another  exposure, 

handle  it  ourselves  in  our  oivn  <way.  but  only  an  attempt  at  an  objective  account  of  how  some 

If  the  last  sentence  is  not  in  italics  in  the  original  it  is  respectable  people,  who  may  be  assumed  to  be  representative, 

only  because  it  is  unnecessary.    It  is  the  significant  part  of  feel  about  a  movement  which  is  curious  enough  and  influ- 

the  message.  ential  enough  to  deserve  further  study. 

Notwithstanding  the  repeated  assurance  that  "  the  best  The  most  curious  fact  of  all  perhaps  is  that  the  sustained 

-oeople  "  join,  it  may  not  be  entirely  without  significance  that  hostility  of  widely  read  and  influential  newspapers  does  not 

*n  fact  only  one  of  all  the  "  best  people  "  whom  I  have  hap-  succeed  in  discrediting  it,  but  seems  rather  to  aid  in  propagat- 

pened  to  meet  appears  actually  to  have  done  so.  I  have  talked  ing  it.  The  southwestern  American  may  not  be  as  unlike  the 

with  judges  and  other  officials,  college  and  university  presi-  Bostonian  as  he  thinks  he  is.               Edward  T.  Devine. 


Gandhi 


WHO  is  it  walks  across  the  world  today? 
A  Christ  or  Buddha  on  the  common  way — 
This  man  of  peace  through  whom  all  India  draws 
Breathlessly  near  to  the  eternal  will? 
Hush,  what  if  on  our  earth  is  born  again 
A  leader  who  shall  conquer  by  the  sign 
Of  one  who  went  strange  ways  in  Nazareth? 

Who  is  it  sits  within  his  prison  cell 

The  while  his  spirit  goes   astride  the  world? 

This  age-fulfilling  one  through  whom  speak  out 

The  Vedas  and  Upanishads — who  went 

Naked  and  hungry  forth  to  find  the  place 

Where  human  woe  is  deepest  and  to  feel 

The  bitterest  grief  of   India's  tragic  land? 

Whose  is  this  peace  that  challenges  a  world, 

That  calls  divine  resistance  to  a  will 

No  man  upholds?     Whose  is  this  voice 

Through  whom  the  Orient  comes  articulate? 

Whose  love  is  this  that  is  an  unsheathed  sword 

To  pierce  the  body  of  hypocrisy? 

Whose  silence  this  that  calls  across  the  world? 

In  this  strange  leader  are  all  races  met; 
In  his  heart  East  and  West  are  one  immortally; 
Through  him  love  sounds  her  clarion  endlessly 
To  millions  prostrate  who  have  lain  age-long 
Beneath   the   oppressor's    heel — unwearied    saint 
Who  gives  them  back  the   ancient  memory 
Of  a  great  dawn,  a  lost  inheritance. 

*  *         *         * 
In  his  deep  prison  there  in  India 
Somehow  abreast  with  sun  and  sky  he  waits. 
Wl.at  if  again  a  Christ  is  crucified 

By   some   reluctant   Pilate — if  again 
The  blind  enact  their  old  Gethsemane? 

*  *        *        * 
Tread  softly,  world,  perhaps  a  Christ  leads  on 
Today  in  India. 

Mary  Siegrist. 


Arbitration  and  Industrial  Justice 


By  Basil  M.  Manly 

FORMER   JOINT   CHAIRMAN,    NATIONAL    WAR    LABOR    BOARD 


SEVERAL  years  of  intimate  experience  with  arbitra- 
tion boards  have  convinced  me  that  arbitration  cannot 
and  will  not  produce  industrial  justice.  This  is  true 
regardless  of  how  the  board  is  constituted,  what  code 
of  principles  it  may  adopt,  and  what  plan  of  procedure  it 
may  follow.  Under  present  conditions,  industrial  arbitration 
is  a  game  in  which  the  cards  are  all  stacked  for  one  side, 
and  in  which  there  is  hardly  more  than  one  chance  in  ten 
for  labor  to  secure  even  an  approximation  to  justice. 

The  same  factors  which  render  arbitrations  unfair  to 
labor  also  make  remote  the  chances  of  achieving  justice  by 
strikes.  Labor  is  merely  confronted  by  a  choice  of  evils  and 
has  traditionally  chosen  the  peaceful  method  wherever  it 
was  possible  to  secure  a  fair  chance  of  impartial  settlement. 
Organized  labor,  as  a  rule,  has  not  opposed  arbitration  as 
a  method  of  settling  industrial  disputes  except  in  its  com- 
pulsory forms,  but  it  greatly  prefers  joint  conferences,  with 
mediation  and  conciliation  as  the  means  of  compromising 
differences.  Until  quite  recently  employers'  associations 
were  so  hostile  to  arbitration  that  the  slogan  "We  have 
nothing  to  arbitrate  "  became  almost  a  stereotyped  formula. 
Even  now  it  may  be  noted  that  the  employers  demand  arbi- 
tration only  in  those  industries  where  labor  is  strongly 
organized.  There  is  no  demand  for  its  application  to  the 
steel  and  other  great  anti-union  industries.  The  recent 
shift  in  the  opinion  of  organized  labor  to  suspicion  of  all 
forms  of  arbitration  has  been  created  primarily  by  the  drive 
to  secure  compulsory  arbitration.  Labor  does  not  draw  nice 
distinctions. 

The  opposition  of  organized  labor  to  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion arises  from  its  opposition  to  coercion  by  government. 
The  case  for  this  opposition  is  strong  even  when  it  is  so 
limited,  but  it  is  conclusive  if  it  can  be  shown  that  under 
existing  conditions  arbitration  is  unjust  and  inequitable.  To 
compel  men  by  law  to  submit  to  fair  and  impartial  processes 
may  be  perhaps  justified  even  though  it  smacks  of  autocracy, 
but  to  compel  them  to  submit  to  unfair  processes  is  tyranny. 

The  Advantages  of  Possession 


The  inequity  of  arbitration  as  a  method  of  settling  indus- 
trial disputes  arises  primarily  out  of  the  inequality  in  the 
relative  positions  of  the  two  contestants.  The  degree  of 
this  inequality  is  forcefully  expressed  in  the  old  adage, 
"  possession  is  nine  points  of  the  law." 

In  arbitration  proceedings  the  employer  always  occupies 
the  position  of  the  possessor.  He  has  control  of  the  plants. 
He  makes  up  the  pay-roll.  All  changes  in  working  condi- 
tions are  made  upon  his  orders.  The  employer,  indeed,  not 
only  has  all  this  advantage,  but  also  the  added  one  that 
with  a  little  dexterity  he  can  so  control  matters  that  the 
burden  of  proof  falls  on  labor.  If  it  is  a  period  of  advancing 
prices,  labor  must  prove  it  before  a  decision  will  be  rendered 
directing  the  employer  to  raise  wages;  in  a  period  of  falling 
prices  the  employer,  possessing  the  power  of  initiative,  reduces 
wages,  and  labor  must  again  assume  the  burden  of  proof  in 
order  to  prevent  the  wage  cut. 

Possession  also  gives  the  employer  an  advantage  in  that 
he  has  control  of  all  or  a  large  part  of  the  valid  evidence. 
Either  he  or  his  fellow  employers  normally  have  possession 
of  substantially  all  the  provable  facts  upon  which  the  arbitra- 
tion turns.  The  employers  have  possession  of  the  pay-rolls 
in  the  particular  establishment  or  industry,  and  in  the  other 
industries  used  for  purposes  of  comparison.  These  they 
produce  if  they  can  be  made  to  fit  their  own  contentions 
and  withhold  if  they  are  prejudicial  to  their  case.  Their 
fellow  employers  have   possession   of   the  up-to-date   facts 
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regarding  prices  of  commodities  and  rents.  At  best  labor 
has  access  only  to  the  fragmentary,  non-documentary  evidence 
of  its  own  members  and  to  the  compilations  in  government 
reports.  These  reports  are  always  out  of  date,  and  so  can 
frequently  be  discredited  by  a  clever  attorney  for  the  em- 
ployers. This  is  not  a  matter  of  accident.  _  One  of  the 
principal  activities  of  the  employers'  associations  is  to  see 
that  neither  the  federal  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  nor  the 
state  bureaus  are  given  sufficient  funds  to  enable  them  to 
keep  in  up-to-date  and  comprehensive  form  this  information 
upon  the  basis  of  which  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
wages  are  annually  fixed.  , 

The  employers  are,  therefore,  in  possession  of  all  the 
substantial  evidence.  Labor  may  suspect  the  truth,  but  can 
produce  only  secondary  evidence.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that 
evidence  may  be  subpoenaed,  but  this  process  can  be  used 
effectively  only  if  the  particular  documents  required  are 
sufficiently  well  known  to  make  possible  an  exact  description 
•of  what  is  desired.  The  employer  may  order  the  evidence 
that  is  in  his  possession  prepared  in  any  form  he  may  wish. 
His  statisticians  may  juggle  the  figures  at  will,  and  the 
burden  is  then  on  labor,  generally  without  access  to  the 
original  documents.-to  prove  its  false  or  misleading  character. 

Employers   Evade   Decisions  with  Impunity 

Finally,  possession  gives  the  employer  power  to  carry  out 
decisions  or  not  as  he  sees  fit.  If  an  increase  in  wages  or 
an  improvement  in  working  conditions  is  ordered,  he  may 
appeal  the  decision,  haggle  over  its  interpretation,  delay 
putting  it  into  effect,  or  even  ignore  it,  with  no  penalty 
except  a  threatened  strike,  which  can  usually  be  avoided  by 
any  show  of  finesse.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  decrease  in 
wages  or  a  deterioration  of  working  conditions  is  ordered 
by  the  arbitrators,  the  employer  has  the  power  to  put  such 
a  decision  into  effect  immediately.  No  amount  of  finesse 
can  be  used  by  the  workers  to  prevent  or  delay  such  action. 
A  strike  against  the  decision  of  an  arbitration  board  is  almost 
always  suicidal. 

I  am  informed  that  there  are  now  seventy-two  cases  in 
which  railroad  corporations  have  refused  to  obey  the  findings 
of  the  Railway  Labor  Board,  and  only  two  cases  in  which 
the  emploves  have  attempted  resistance.     In  the  seventy-two 
cases  the  employers  have  been  uniformly  successful  because 
they  have  merely  had  to  abstain  from  issuing  the  orders  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  board's  decisions,  while  in  the  two  cases 
in  which  the  railway  workers  attempted  resistance  the  ad- 
verse decisions  have  been  put  into  effect  and  the  workers 
have  succeeded  only  in  somewhat  embarrassing  the  railroad 
corporations.     The  fact  that  these  decisions  have  not  been 
carried  out  is  not  due  to  the  personnel  of  the  Railway  Labor 
Board   or   to   any  special   defect   in   the   legislation   which 
created  it.     Under  the  Erdman  and  Newlands  acts  it  was 
the  practice  of  the  railroads  to  put  into  effect  only  those 
parts  of  the  arbitration  decisions  which  suited  them  and  to 
haggle  over  the  interpretation  of  the  balance,  or  delay  action 
for  months  or  even  years.    There  are  also  millions  of  dollars 
now  owing  to  workers  under  the  decisions  of  the  War  Labo- 
Board  which  can  never  be  collected. 

This  inability  to  secure  speedy  application  of  arbitrators 
decisions  has  been  one  of  the  principal  grounds  of  labor' 
complaint  against  boards  of  arbitration.  It  may  be  said  tha 
this  is  counterbalanced  by  labor's  power  to  strike,  but  th 
strike  is  effective  only  in  a  period  of  exceptional  activity 
when  no  substitutes  or  strike  breakers  are  procurable.  A 
any  other  time  strikes  against  arbitrators'  decisions  are  almos 
certain  to  be  lost. 
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It  is  for  this  reason  primarily  that  labor  organizations 
have  generally  preferred  the  settlement  of  disputes  by  direct 
conference  with  employers,  with  public  intervention  in  the 
form  of  mediation  and  conciliation  rather  than  arbitration. 
In  either  case,  labor  secured  an  agreement  the  terms  of  which 
were  arrived  at  by  conference  and  phrased  in  the  language 
familiar  to  the  trade.  Furthermore,  even  though  such  settle- 
ments did  not  result  in  a  written  and  legally  binding  con- 
tract, there  was  at  least  an  understanding  backed  by  the 
good  faith  of  employers  and  employes.  Decisions  of  arbi- 
trators, on  the  other  hand,  are  frequently  written  by  persons 
unfamiliar  with  the  trade,  in  ambiguous  terms,  and  are  less 
likely  to  be  carried  out  than  agreements  voluntarily  entered 
into  or  secured  by  mediation. 

The  Myth  of  the  Impartial  Arbitrator 

In  any  event,  the  decisions  of  arbitration  boards  are  likely 
to  be  arbitrary  and  to  be  influenced  by  prejudices  and  pre- 
conceptions rather  than  determined  by  evidence  presented. 
The  "  impartial  arbitrator "  is  largely  a  myth.  Where 
personal  and  class  interests  are  so  largely  involved  in  the 
determination  of  an  issue  as  in  the  settlement  of  industrial 
disputes,  it  is  almost  inevitable  that  every  member  of  an 
arbitration  board  should  be  biased  in  one  direction  or  the 
other.  It  is  also  more  than  a  probability  that  where  a  bias 
exists  on  the  part  of  so-called  impartial  arbitrators  it  will 
be  a  bias  tending  strongly  to  favor  the  employer's  point  of 
view.  These  so-called  impartial  arbitrators  are  ordinarily 
drawn  from  the  professional  classes.  As  a  rule,  they  are 
judges,  lawyers,  teachers  or  preachers.  The  fact  that  they 
are  not  directly  interested  in  the  particular  industry  under 
review  is  supposed  to  be  a  guarantee  of  their  impartiality. 

There  is  a  class  consciousness  on  the  part  of  all  but 
a  few  exceptional  individuals  which  inevitably  influences 
their  judgment.  Their  daily  associations  are  confined  almost 
entirely  to  the  employing  class.  They  hear  daily  in  clubs, 
drawingrooms,  offices  and  Pullman  cars  one-sided  stories  of 
/  the  troubles  which  the  employer  has  over  labor  inefficiency, 
union  domination,  restriction  of  output,  and  all  the  other 
difficulties  experienced  in  his  industrial  relations,  but  they 
seldom  hear  at  first  hand  of  the  troubles  of  the  workers.  The 
reading  of  the  professional  classes  is  confined  almost  entirely 
to  the  daily  press  and  to  other  publications  which,  to  say  the 
least,  are  not  edited  with  the  object  of  presenting  the 
workers'  point  of  view  in  the  most  favorable  light.  Such 
associations  and  sources  of  information  create  almost  indelible 
prejudices  and  preconceptions  which  it  is  very  difficult  to 
overcome  even  by  the  most  impressive  facts  during  the  short 
period  of  an  industrial  arbitration. 

Equally  important  is  the  fact  that  the  personal  interests 
of  an  overwhelming  proportion  of  the  professional  classes  are 
directly  or  indirectly  dependent  upon  the  interests  of  the 
employers.  Most  professional  men  have  investments  in 
industrial  enterprises.  These  investments  may  be  only  a 
few  hundred  or  a  few  thousand  dollars,  but  they  tend  to 
influence  the  judgment  of  those  who  hold  them. 

Finally,  there  is  the  fact  that  the  incomes  of  the  great 
majority  of  professional  men  are  dependent  upon  the  favor 
of  employers,  and  that  only  a  small  percentage  are  in  any 
way  affected  by  the  disfavor  of  trade  unions  or  individual 
workers.  Among  the  lawyers  there  are  a  few  individuals 
whose  practices  influence  them  in  favor  of  labor,  but  their 
number  is  small,  and  they  are  usually  so  well  known  that 
the  chance  of  their  being  selected  as  "  impartial  "  arbitrators 
is  remote.  Nine-tenths  of  the  lawyers  are  dependent  upon 
corporation  practice.  Less  directly,  but  none  the  less  in- 
evitably, are  the  other  professions  dependent  upon  the  favor 
of  employers  and  corporations. 

Other  influences  which  tend  to  create  a  bias  among  the 
classes  from  which  impartial  arbitrators  are  ordinarily  drawn 
could  be  enumerated.     In  my  opinion,  however,  the  social 


influences  of  daily  association  are  immensely  more  important 
than  the  more  direct  influence  of  self-interest. 

Even  if  every  arbitrator  came  to  his  duties  free  from 
prejudices  and  preconceptions,  there  would  still  be  one  impor- 
tant though  intangible  influence  against  which  labor  would 
have  to  contend  in  presenting  its  case.  For  want  of  a  better 
term,  I  call  this  the  "  judicial  atmosphere  "  which  usually 
surrounds  arbitration  boards.  The  fact  that  men  are  assumed 
to  be  acting  as  judges  seems  inevitably  to  endow  them  with 
some  of  the  traditional  attributes  of  judges,  chief  among 
which  is  extreme  conservatism.  Even  the  labor  members  of 
arbitration  boards  are  frequently  affected  by  this  influence. 
This  is  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  important  arbitrations 
are  generally  held  in  federal  courtrooms,  the  atmosphere  of 
which  is  usually  such  as  to  chill  the  warmest  heart. 

We  must  consider  also  the  actual  conditions  existing  at 
the  present  time.  The  appointing  power  in  the  federal 
government  and  in  the  majority  of  states  is  now  in  reac- 
tionary hands.  Because  of  their  associations  and  prejudices, 
I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  possible  for  President  Harding 
or  Governor  Miller  of  New  York  to  appoint  impartial  arbi- 
trators, no  matter  how  sincere  they  might  be  in  their  efforts. 
Such  appointments  are  generally  determined  either  by  per- 
sonal acquaintance  or  by  political  status.  President  Harding's 
associations  have  been  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  con- 
servative wing  of  his  own  conservative  party.  Any  appoint- 
ments to  federal  arbitration  boards  made  by  the  present 
Administration  are  certain,  therefore,  to  be  ultra-conserva- 
tive, if  not  actually  biased  in  favor  of  the  employing  interests. 
The  same  holds  good  of  Governor  Miller  and  other  governors 
placed  in  office  by  the  landslide  of  reaction  in  1920. 

The  Kenyon  Bill 

With  this  background,  we  may  briefly  analyze  the  bill 
(S.  3147)  introduced  by  Senator  Kenyon  on  February  13 
to  provide  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  between  employers 
and  employes  in  the  coal  mining  industry.  This  bill  creates 
a  National  Coal  Mining  Board,  and  provides  that  all  dis- 
putes which  cannot  be  decided  by  conferences  between 
employers  and  employes  shall  be  referred  to  this  board. 
Although  no  penalties  are  provided  either  for  failure  to 
refer  cases  to  the  board  or  for  failure  to  comply  with  its 
decisions,  the  purpose  and  effect  of  the  bill  is  to  create  com- 
pulsory arbitration  in  the  coal  industry. 

The  board  is  an  arbitration  board  and  not  one  of  media- 
tion or  conciliation.  Its  duty,  as  specified  in  the  bill,  is  to 
decide  every  dispute  referred  to  it  and  not  merely  to  attempt 
to  bring  about  a  settlement  by  agreement  between  the 
parties.  In  this  respect  its  functions  and  procedure  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board.  It  differs 
from  the  boards  created  under  the  Erdman  Act  and  other 
pre-war  federal  legislation,  which  acted  as  arbitrators  only 
upon  joint  agreement  of  both  parties  to  the  controversy,  who 
bound  themselves  to  be  governed  by  the  board's  decisions. 

The  board  is  given  large  jurisdiction,  but  no  judicial 
power.  In  this  respect  also  it  is  like  the  Railroad  Labor 
Board.  The  only  provision  for  enforcing  its  decisions  is 
contained  in  section  16,  which  provides  that  in  case  any 
decision  is  believed  to  be  violated  it  may,  "  upon  its  own 
motion,  after  due  notice  and  hearing  to  all  persons  directly 
interested  in  such  violation,  determine  whether  in  its  opinion 
such  violation  has  occurred  and  make  public  its  decision  in 
such  manner  as  it  may  determine."  This  is  solemn  nonsense 
and  means  merely  that  the  board  may,  after  hearings,  inform 
the  public  that  its  decisions  are  being  violated. 

The  bill  does  not,  therefore,  provide  for  compulsory  arbi- 
tration in  the  sense  of  punishing  men  or  corporations  for  fail- 
ing to  submit  disputes  to  its  jurisdiction  or  for  violating  its 
decrees.  Compulsory  arbitration  is  provided,  however,  in  the 
sense  of  bringing  all  men  and  all  corporations  engaged  in 
coal  mining  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  board  and  depend- 
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ing  upon  the  coercive  force  of  so-called  "  public  opinion  " 
to  enforce  its  decrees. 

This  form  of  compulsory  arbitration  is  even  more  unfair 
and  dangerous  to  the  interests  of  the  workers  than  genuine 
compulsory  arbitration  which  is  enforced  by  jail  sentences 
and  fines.  "  Public  opinion,"  which  is  the  coercive  force  in 
this  case,  is  largely  controlled  by  the  news  which  it  receives 
through  the  daily  press.  The  press  is  also,  though  errone- 
ously, supposed  to  constitute  a  reliable  expression  of  public 
opinion.  For  practical  purposes,  therefore,  what  we  ordinar- 
ily mean  by  "  public  opinion  "  is  merely  what  the  newspapers 
say.  American  newspapers  and  periodicals  are  so  largely 
biased,  particularly  in  their  editorial  expressions,  that  public 
opinion  based  upon  such  sources  is  certain  to  be  misinformed. 

The  employes  as  a  rule  can  violate  the  orders  of  a  board 
only  by  interrupting  the  production  of  coal.  The  employer, 
on  the  other  hand,  can  violate  such  decisions  without  affect- 
ing the  welfare  and  comfort  of  the  public,  and  therefore  with- 
out incurring  to  any  considerable  extent  the  disfavor  of  the 
public.  For  example,  he  may  refuse  to  raise  wages  as  ordered 
by  the  board,  and  the  public  is  not  at  all  inconvenienced  until 
the  employes,  in  order  to  force  compliance  with  the  board's 
decision,  cease  to  produce  coal.  Then  the  chances  are  very 
strong  that  the  public,  informed  only  that  a  strike  is  inter- 
fering with  its  coal  supply,  will  visit  its  displeasure  upon  the 
employes,  who  are  actually  upholding  the  board's  decision, 
rather  than  upon  the  employer,  who  is  flagrantly  violating  it. 
Similarly,  the  employer  may,  against  the  board's  orders,  dis- 
charge every  union  miner  in  his  employ  and  hire  a  non-union 
man  in  his  place.  If  he  can  maintain  his  production  of  coal, 
the  public  is  not  inconvenienced  and  is  not  likely  to  manifest 
any  concern  unless  and  until  the  union  employes,  in  order  to 
uphold  "  the  majesty  of  the  law,"  begin  throwing  bricks  at 
the  non-union  miners.  Then  "  public  opinion,"  acting  upon 
reports  of  violence  in  the  newspapers,  is  likely  to  demand  that 
troops  be  sent  immediately  to  suppress  the  union  men  and 
restore  "  law  and  order."  Therefore,  even  if  the  board  of 
arbitration  were  appointed  in  such  a  manner  that  its  deci- 
sions were  sure  to  be  impartial,  the  results  would  inevitably 
be  unfair. 

How  the  Board  is  Appointed 

As  provided  in  the  Kenyon  bill,  the  arbitration  board  is 
to  consist  of  nine  members:  three  constituting  the  labor 
group,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  from  not  less  than  six  nominees  to  be 
made  by  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America;  three  rep- 
resenting the  employers,  to  be  similarly  appointed  from  not 
less  than  six  nominees  made  by  the  National  Coal  Associa- 
tion and  the  Anthracite  Coal  Operators'  Association;  and 
three  representing  the  public,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

The  two  groups  representing  operators  and  miners,  of 
course,  neutralize  each  other.  The  actual  deciding  power  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  so-called  public  group,  the  appointment 
of  which  is  entirely  under  the  control  of  President  Harding 
and  a  majority  of  the  Senate.  I  have  already  discussed  the 
possibility  of  President  Harding's  selecting  impartial  and 
unbiased  arbitrators.  I  need  scarcely  add  that  confirmation 
by  the  Senate  does  not  constitute  an  additional  safeguard  but 
merely  divides  responsibility.  I  would  be  willing  to  wager 
that  a  majority  of  the  Senate  would  vote  to  confirm  Judge 
Gary  as  an  impartial  arbitartor  if  he  should  be  nominated 
by  the  President,  and  they  would  be  able  to  find  a  splendid 
precedent  for  so  doing  in  the  fact  that  both  Judge  Gary  and 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  were  members  of  the  "  public 
group  "  in   President  Wilson's  Industrial   Conference. 

Senator  Kenyon's  fundamental  purpose  was  to  improve 
conditions  in  the  coal  mining  industry  and  not  merely  to 
attempt  to  enforce  peace  without  justice.  The  Senator  ap- 
parently believed  that  this  could  be  insured  by  the  inclusion 
in  his  bill  by  a  code  of  industrial  principles  very  much  like 


those  adopted  by  the  National  War  Labor  Board.  I  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  enter  into  a  detailed  discussion  of  this 
code.  Most  of  the  provisions  are  excellent,  and  their  appli- 
cation to  the  industry  as  a  whole  would  mean  a  great  im- 
provement in  labor  conditions.  Others  would  have  the  ef- 
fect of  breaking  down  the  United  Mine  Workers  as  at  pres- 
ent constituted. 

Senator  Kenyon's  resignation  from  the  Senate  probably 
means  that  his  bill  will  simply  be  forgotten,  although  there 
is  a  possibility  that  it  may  be  revived  in  some  modified 
form  if  a  coal  strike  makes  legislative  action  necessary.  If 
so,  it  is  sure  to  be  bitterly  fought  by  organized  labor. 

The  Strike  an  Instrument  of  Industrial  Warfare 

The  reader  may  draw  the  inference  that  the  purpose  of 
this  article  is  to  promulgate  the  doctrine,  "  Down  with  arbi- 
tration— up  with  the  strike,"  but  this  is  a  false  inference. 

The  chances  of  securing  industrial  justice  by  strikes  are 
remote.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  strike  is  not  an 
effective  industrial  weapon.  It  is,  both  as  a  means  of  forc- 
ing employers  to  agree  to  compromises  and,  under  certain 
conditions  as  a  method  of  attaining  revolutionary  ends.  The 
strike  is  in  any  case  an  instrument  of  industrial  warfare  and 
not  a  method  of  attaining  industrial  justice.  Moreover,  the 
same  factors  which  make  arbitrations  inequitable  operate  in 
the  case  of  strikes.  The  same  fundamental  point  of  pos- 
session applies  to  both.  Suppose  the  workers  in  possession 
of  the  plant  and  the  distribution  of  profits  and  the  capitalist 
forced  to  make  terms  from  the  outside  for  the  employment  | 
of  his  capital.  The  mere  suggestion  is  sufficient  to  enforce  \ 
the  point.  Equally  potent  is  the  essential  difference  in  the  ! 
accumulated  resources  of  the  two  parties  to  the  conflict,  and 
the  fact  that  idle  labor  must  eat  while  idle  capital  need  not. 
Finally,  there  is  the  overshadowing  control  of  the  machinery 
of  government  by  individuals,  groups  and  parties  friendly  to, 
if  not  controlled  by,  the  employing  interests.  In  every  big 
strike  and  in  most  of  the  small  ones,  this  control  of  the  police, 
the  troops,  the  prosecuting  attorneys  and  the  courts  is  likely 
to  be  the  decisive  factor.  If  the  chance  for  labor  under  ex- 
isting conditions  to  secure  industrial  justice  by  arbitration  is 
no  better  than  one  in  ten,  the  probability  of  securing  it  by 
strikes  is  certainly  no  greater. 

The  strike  is  a  weapon  that  is  easily  dulled  by  constant 
use.  Nevertheless,  many  groups  of  workers,  facing  this  choice 
of  evils,  will  choose  it  for  the  same  reason  that  soldiers  under 
a  withering  fire  that  is  sure  to  kill  one  in  ten  will  almost 
invariably  choose  to  risk  .  nnihilation  in  charging  the  enemy 
rather  than  stand  still  under  fire.  Furthermore,  the  great 
question  of  the  morale  of  the  organization  must  be  consid- 
ered. As  a  rule,  while  strikes  inflict  terrible  sufferings  upon 
the  individual  members,  they  strengthen  rather  than  weaken 
the  organizations.  A  series  of  disastrous  arbitrations,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  almost  certain  to  destroy  even  the  most  power- 
ful organization.  In  any  event,  the  decision  whether  to 
strike  is  not  ordinarily  based  upon  a  minute  calculation  of 
the  chances  of  attaining  industrial  justice,  but  is  usually 
influenced  much  more  largely  by  compelling  factors  in  the 
unending  conflict  between  employers  and  employes. 

This  may  seem  to  be  a  gloomy  and  disheartening  picture 
of  the  situation.  There  is,  however,  one  good  thing  about 
the  picture — it  is  incomplete.  Between  the  Scylla  of  strikes 
and  the  Charybdis  of  arbitration,  there  are  two  rocky  and 
tempestuous,  but  none  the  less  navigable,  channels — cooper- 
ation and  political  action.  Something  is  already  being  done 
in  both  directions,  but  as  yet  only  feebly.  If  anything  real  is 
to  be  accomplished,  organized  labor  must  learn  to  spend  or 
invest  in  cooperation  at  least  as  much  money  as  it  now  spends 
on  arbitrations  and  strikes.  The  workers  must  learn  also 
to  put  into  these  other  movements  some  of  the  energy  and 
determination  that  sometimes  wins  strikes  even  when  the 
odds  arc  one  hundred  to  one  against  their  success. 
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Public  Relief  of  Unemployment 


DETROIT  last  year  spent  over  four  times  as  much 
on  home  relief  as  either  Boston  or  Cleveland,  two 
cities  of  similar  size  in  which  there  was  also  much 
unemployment. 
According  to  the  annual  report  for  1921  which  has  just 
been  issued  by  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  of  Detroit 
it  was  necessary  for  that  city  to  provide  relief  for  20,268 
families  composed  of  83,360  individuals.  The  amount  of 
relief  granted,  exclusive  of  staff  and  service  expenses,  was 
$1,808,044.  The  Overseers  of  the  Poor  in  Boston  expended 
$402,933  on  family  relief,  exclusive  of  mothers'  aid.  The 
Associated  Charities  of  Cleveland,  a  private  agency  gener- 
ously financed,  expended  $324,152  in  the  same  period. 

In  common  with  other  American  cities,  Detroit  last  year 
passed  through  an  industrial  depression,  the  severity  of 
which,  in  the  great  automobile  center  of  the  nation,  can  be 
measured  by  the  reports  of  its  Employers'  Association.  The 
79  factories  which  are  members  of  this  association  had  a 
working  force  numbering  200,000  at  the  peak  of  employ- 
ment in  March  and  April  of  1920.  By  the  end  of  December 
of  the  same  year,  at  a  time  when  the  two  largest  factories  of 
the  city  were  shut  down  and  when  only  a  skeleton  working 
force  remained  in  many  others,  the  number  of  men  at  work 
was  less  than  30,000.  Gradual  recovery,  beginning  in  Jan- 
uary, 192 1,  brought  the  number  employed  in  the  79  factories 
to  1 10,000  in  the  latter  part  of  April,  and  it  hovered  between 
this  number  and  120,000  until  the  middle  of  December, 
1 92 1,  when  there  was  another  brief  seasonal  drop.  The 
Employers'  Association  represents  about  two-thirds  of  the 
inr1  ustrial  workers  of  the  city. 

The  report  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  illus- 
trates how  the  need  of  relief  was  directly  due  to  the  prevail- 
ing unemployment.  "Out  of  work"  was  the  gist  of  the  story 
in  17,633  or  87  per  cent  of  the  families  aided.  The  city  has 
a  registration  bureau  widely  used  by  the  social  agencies,  and 
an  analysis  of  its  records,  many  of  which  antedate  the  indus- 
trial depression  of  19 14-15,  reveals  that  during  the  months 
of  February,  March  and  April  of  1921,  80  per  cent  of  the 
families  registered  by  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
were  first  applications  and  were  not  known  to  any  of  the 
other  agencies  registering. 

It  was  not  necessary  for  unemployed  men  to  be  sold  on 
auction  blocks  to  rouse  the  city  to  a  consciousness  of  the 
issues  involved  when  the  depression  came.  Mayor  Couzens 
and  the  Common  Council  were  quickly  convinced  of  the 
necessity  for  drastic  action.  Detroit  had  welcomed  these  men 
and  their  families  during  the  high  tide  of  war  and  post-war 
prosperity.  It  was  ready  to  provide  for  them  in  the  day  of 
adversity. 

The  way  for  effective  municipal  action  had  been  paved  at 
the  time  that  the  new  municipal  charter  was  adopted  in  19 18, 
when  the  Poor  Commission  was  succeeded  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare.  Instead  of  remaining  a  municipal 
department  whose  chief  concern  was  the  granting  or  refusal 
of  relief,  powers  were  conferred  making  possible  the  develop- 
ment of  constructive  work  in  behalf  of  families.  The  staff 
had  been  increased,  and  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  in 
qualifying  employes,  emphasized  practical  training  for  social 
work.  Thomas  E.  Dolan,  general  superintendent  of  the  de- 
partment, which  includes  several  divisions  of  work  in  addi- 
tion to  outdoor  relief,  had  secured  Harry  L.  Lurie  as  direc- 
tor of  social  service.  Mr.  Lurie  is  an  able  social  worker  with 
years  of  experience,  first  in  Buffalo,  and  later  on  the  staffs  of 
the   Associated    Charities   and    the   Community   Union    of 


Detroit.  Public  interest  and  public  support  of  social  work, 
whether  under  public  or  private  auspices,  had  been  stimu- 
lated by  the  organization  of  the  Detroit  Community  Union 
and  the  Detroit  Community  Fund. 

This  was  the  background  when  the  crisis  broke.  With  the 
backing  of  Mayor  Couzens  and  the  Common  Council,  the 
facilities  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  were  rapidly 
extended.  Instead  of  one  central  office  from  which  all  work 
was  conducted,  the  city  was  divided  into  five  districts  with 
district  offices.  The  staff  was  quadrupled  in  size.  Funds  ade- 
quate to  meet  demands  were  voted  from  time  to  time.  The 
standards  of  relief  observed  in  the  work  are  best  described  by 
a  direct  quotation  from  the  annual  report : 

Application  for  assistance  can  be  made  either  by  the  individual  in 
person  or  in  his  behalf.  If  emergency  help  is  necessary  it  is  im- 
mediately given  in  the  office  to  the  extent  of  a  $2  provision  order, 
which  can  be  redeemed  at  any  grocery  store  in  the  city.  As  soon 
as  possible,  usually  the  following  day,  the  individual  is  visited  in 
his  home  by  an  investigator  who  has  been  selected  for  his  intelligence 
and  sympathy  and  his  knowledge  and  experience  in  handling  people. 
The  investigator  attempts  wherever  possible  to  get  in  touch  with 
relatives  who  might  be  able  to  assist.  He  tries  to  verify  the  resources, 
or  lack  of  them,  claimed  by  the  applicant,  and  to  plan  with  the 
family  for  its  needs.  The  previous  employer,  if  the  employment 
period  was  of  some  duration,  is  appealed  to,  asked  for  a  verification 
of  the  work  record,  and  urged  to  re-employ  the  man  if  possible. 
Many  men  are  placed  in  this  way.  Thr  applicant  is  then  asked  to 
register  at  the  employment  bureau  of  the  Public  Welfare  Depart- 
ment and  urged  to  report  frequently  for  employment.  He  is  also 
given  a  special  card  which  shows  the  employment  examiner  that  the 
statements  of  this  man  have  been  verified  and  that  he  is  receiving 
assistance  from  the  Public  Welfare  Department.  Preference  is  of 
course  given  to  the  man  whose  unemployment  has  reduced  him  to 
destitution,  although  so  far  as  possible  the  most  competent  men  are 
sent  to  jobs.  If  no  work  has  been  obtained,  temporary  relief  is 
given  according  to  the  budget  standards  prepared  in  the  department. 
An  order  for  groceries  which  can  be  cashed  in  any  grocery  in  the 
city  of  Detroit  is  given  weekly.  Fuel,  shoes,  clothing,  and  rent  are 
provided  when  necessary.  Medical  relief  is  given  and  every  effort 
is  rn^de  by  the  social  service  department  to  restore  the  family  to 
independence. 

The  Survey  for  February  18  [p.  798]  outlined  the  efforts 
of  the  city  in  providing  public  work.  This  proved  an  unusual 
opportunity  for  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  both  to 
secure  work  for  the  man  without  a  job,  and  to  furnish  a 
work  test  for  the  man  who  might  be  "work  shy."  Aside 
from  17.175  jobs  with  pay  supplied  through  the  employment 
bureau  of  the  department,  15,477  jobs  were  provided  in  ex- 
change for  relief.  These  positions  were  furnished  by  other 
departments  of  the  city  government,  such  as  the  Department 
of  Public  Works  and  the  Department  of  Parks  and  Boule- 
vards. The  men  were  given  such  work  three  days  every  two 
or  three  weeks,  with  the  opportunity  to  use  the  rest  of  the 
time  in  trying  to  secure  regular  positions  for  themselves.  It 
is  estimated  that  these  men  performed  work  for  other  city 
departments  to  a  value  equivalent  to  $167,150. 

An  interesting  method  to  promote  the  independence  and 
self-respect  of  the  unemployed  workmen  who  received  relief 
was  followed.  A  letter  signed  by  Mr.  Dolan,  the  superin- 
tendent, was  given  the  applicant,  reading  as  follows : 

The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  of  the  City  of  Detroit  is 
furnishing  you  and  your  family  with  the  necessary  relief  while  you 
are  unable  to  obtain  work.  We  feel  confident  that  you  will  desire 
to  repay  whatever  amount  has  been  given  you  as  soon  as  you  are 
on  your  feet  and  are  again  at  work. 

The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  wants  you  to  feel  that  the 
help  that  is  being  extended  to  you  is  in  the  nature  of  a  loan,  based 
upon  your  needs  and  your  character,  which  you  are  at  liberty  to 
repay  without  interest. 

May  we  suggest  to  you  that  within  two  months  after  you  are  again 
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at  work  you  refund  to  the  department  in  small  amounts  the  help 
which  has  been  given  you. 

If  you  do  this,  your  municipal  record  will  appear  as  that  of  an 
independent  citizen,  who  has  received  a  loan  from  the  City  of  Detroit 
during  a  period  of  distress. 

Sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed  fully  to  evaluate  the  results 
of  this  policy.  Some  refunds  are  being  made,  although  other 
debts,  part-time  work,  in  many  instances  reduced  wages,  and 
the  well  known  difficulty  on  the  part  of  a  charitable  organi- 
zation in  securing  repayments  of  loans,  all  militate  against 
any  considerable  percentage  being  returned. 

Detroit  is  thoroughly  cosmopolitan  in  the  make-up  of  its 
population.  Almost  30  per  cent  is  foreign-born,  and  35  per 
cent  is  native-born,  but  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage.  Old 
Detroit,  and  by  that  is  meant  Detroit  prior  to  1900,  was 
composed  in  the  main  of  native-born  Americans  and  of  large 
groups  from  Germany  and  Canada.  The  Detroit  of  1922  is 
a  Babel  of  tongues,  with  large  additions  to  its  population 
from  Russia,  Italy,  Hungary,  Austria  and  other  European 
countries.  The  city  also  received  many  of  the  Negroes  in 
their  great  movement  to  the  North  during  the  last  decade; 
their  number  there  increased  from  5,741  in  1910  to  40,838 
in  1920. 

These  more  recent  arrivals,  coming  to  Detroit  in  response 
to  the  extraordinary  demand  for  labor,  have  been  hardest  hit 
during  the  depression.  The  six  largest  groups  represented  in 
the  families  aided  by  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
according  to  nativity,  are  as  follows: 

FAMILIES       INDIVIDUALS 

United  States  (native  white) 5,265  21,759 

United  States  (Negroes) 6,320  19,503 

Poland 2,380  12,462 

Italy 1,281  6,361 

Russia  1,103  5,497 

Austria   835  4,313 

As  this  article  is  written  the  industrial  outlook  in  the  city 
is  greatly  improved.  The  weekly  report  of  the  Employers' 
Association,  the  labor  barometer  for  Detroit,  shows  121,763 
men  at  work  in  the  79  factories  of  the  association,  as  com- 
pared with  62,878  men  at  this  time  last  year.  In  fact,  the 
number  now  employed  is  larger  than  the  number  at  work  at 
any  time  in  192 1.  If  this  improvement  continues,  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  it  will,  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  should  increasingly  be  able  to  shift  its  emphasis  from 
emergency  relief  to  intensive  effort  in  behalf  of  family  wel- 
fare. Friends  of  social  work  in  the  city  hope  that,  with  the 
backing  of  Mayor  Couzens  and  a  reform  administration,  to 
whom  the  city  gave  a  vote  of  confidence  at  the  election  last 
fall,  it  may  prove  that  a  public  department  can  develop  the 
refinements  of  family  case  work,  just  as  it  has  proven  the 
capacity  of  public  relief  to  adapt  itself  to  the  exigencies  of  an 
emergency.  Fred  R.  Johnson. 

Associate  Secretary,  Detroit  Community  Union. 

The  New  Poor  in  Germany 

WHEN  we  speak  of  the  poor  in  Germany  nowadays  we 
mean  quite  a  different  class  from  that  which  was  called 
so  in  pre-war  times.  Poverty  as  it  was  formerly  understood 
now  hardly  exists  among  the  working  classes  proper,  as  most 
industries  are  in  full  swing  and  the  trade  unions  have  been 
able  to  raise  wages  in  keeping  with  rising  prices.  The  bur- 
den of  poverty  lies  instead  very  heavily  upon  parts  of  the 
former  upper  middle  classes,  that  is  to  say  on  men  of  science, 
artists,  authors,  former  officers  and  officials  or  their  widows, 
private  teachers  and  on  all  those  who  in  former  times  were 
able  to  live  on  their  incomes  and  who  if  they  are  too  old 
or  too  weak  to  earn  their  own  living  often  fall  into  dire 
necessity.  This  is  easily  understood  if  we  keep  in  mind  that 
the  purchasing  power  of  German  money  is  so  much  lower 
than  it  used  to  be  that  sums  which  in  former  times  were 


sufficient  to  cover  the  household  expenses  of  a  whole  year 
now  hardly  suffice  to  cover  those  of  a  month.  All  those  who 
are  unable  to  raise  their  incomes  in  relation  to  the  dwindling 
value  of  money  may  be  classed  as  "  the  new  poor." 

This  whole  class  is  absolutely  unaccustomed  as  yet  to  being 
the  object  of  charity  of  any  kind.  Its  members  often  prefer 
starving  to  taking  alms,  however  delicately  these  may  be 
given.  Therefore,  new  ways  and  means  have  had  to  be  found 
to  help  them. 

In  several  German  towns,  first  of  all  at  Frankfort  am 
Main  and  at  Hamburg,  this  new  branch  of  social  work  has 
been  taken  up  by  women  who  knew  from  experience  of  the 
condition  some  of  their  friends  were  in.  These  women  col- 
lected money  to  start  a  shop  where  valuable  private  property 
might  change  hands  without  losing  in  value. 

People  find  their  way  to  the  shop  who  in  former  times 
were  able  to  wear  costly  lace,  furs  and  jewelry,  who  used 
beautiful  table  linen,  precious  silver  and  crystal  glass,  whose 
homes  are  still  provided  with  Persian  carpets  and  rugs,  paint- 
ings, etchings,  color  prints  and  other  things  appreciated  by 
the  new  rich  but  of  less  value  to  their  owners  now,  when 
they  hardly  know  how  to  get  the  wherewithal  to  buy  their 
daily  bread.  These  can  give  their  treasures  in  trust  to  a 
body  of  men  and  women  who  do  not  wish  to  gain  by  buying 
and  selling — whose  only  aim  is  to  get  for  the  owners  as  much 
value  as  possible. 

'  This  work  cannot  be  done  by  ordinary  shopkeepers.  It 
demands  a  knowledge  of  art  and  curiosities  of  which  few 
people  can  boast.  Jewelry  and  silver  must  of  course  be 
tested  by  experts,  but  there  are  many  other  things  which 
only  an  experienced  and  cultivated  woman  can  appraise  at 
their  real  value.  Besides,  those  who  come  to  sell  things 
have  to  be  handled  delicately.  They  must  feel  at  once  that 
those  to  whom  they  entrust  their  precious  belongings  under- 
stand and  share  their  feelings.  Most  of  the  things  brought  to 
the  shop  have  a  history.  Much  tact  and  delicacy  is  required 
of  those  who  receive  the  goods,  which  always  seem  valuable  to 
their  owners,  though  their  chief  value  sometimes  consists  in 
the  dear  memories  awakened  by  them. 

Those  who  come  to  the  shop  to  sell  often  enter  a  little 
furtively,  having  had  to  suffer  rebuffs  or  bitter  disappoint- 
ments on  their  previous  errands  when  they  have  bargained 
with  professional  second-hand  dealers.  At  one  of  our " 
shops  we  met  an  old  lady  with  a  delicately  wrought  golden 
necklace.  At  the  curiosity  shop  over  the  way  she  had  been 
offered  300  marks,  whereas  at  our  place  she  got  1,800.  We 
were  told  of  the  widow  of  a  Russian  general  who  of  all  her 
former  belongings  had  saved  nothing  but  an  old  lace  scarf 
for  which  she  received  the  sum  of  20,000  marks;  and  of  a 
young  woman  who  was  able  to  buy  all  hfr  baby  things  for 
the  money  she  got  for  a  dinner-set  inherited  from  her  mother. 

The  people  who  come  to  buy  are  of  a  very  different  de- 
scription. The  shops  are  of  course  frequented  by  collectors 
of  curiosities,  German  and  foreign,  who  often  find  things 
they  have  looked  for  in  vain  at  the  ordinary  dealers'.  Be- 
sides there  are  the  "  new  rich  "  who  want  to  give  their 
homes,  smacking  of  the  upholsterer,  a  certain  cachet  which 
only  old  and  time-worn  things  can  give.  But  among  the 
buyers  there  are  also  a  good  many  who  come  because  they 
want  to  buy  good  ware  at  a  comparatively  cheap  price. 
Newly  married  couples  try  to  get  table  linen  or  carpets  of 
pre-war  quality  for  which  they  pay  less  than  they  would 
have  to  give  for  new  things  in  the  big  stores.  The  person 
who  wishes  to  make  a  particularly  acceptable  present  to  a 
friend  comes  to  look  around  and  often  goes  away  with  just 
the  sort  of  thing  in  his  bag  he  has  been  dreaming  of. 

Of  late,  there  are  generally  two  separate  departments, 
one  for  selling  and  one  for  buying,  as  most  of  those  who 
wish  to  sell  things  do  not  like  to  be  seen  in  public  and  are 
afraid  of  meeting  people  with  whom  they  were  friends  in 
better  times. 
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As  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
pauperization  of  the  German 
middle  classes  will  go  on,  it  will 
prove  necessary  to  start  similar 
branches  of  welfare  work  in  all 
the  larger  German  towns  and,  if 
possible,  link  them  together  in  a 
large  union. 

In  some  towns — generally  the 
smaller  ones — the  welfare  work 
for  the  former  middle  classes  has 
taken  a  different  form.  It  may 
be  described  as  the  establishment 
of  a  center  for  home  work  which 
is  given  out  to  people  whose  old 
age  or  state  of  health  makes  it 
impossible  for  them  to  take  up 
work  of  any  other  kind.  As  the 
wages  of  home-workers  are  much 
higher  now  than  they  used  to  be 
before  the  revolution,  and  as  the 
organizers  of  such  centers  natur- 
ally do  not  sweat  their  workers, 
skillful  needlewomen  are  able  to 
earn  a  good  bit  of  money  in  this 
way.  Some  of  the  best  linen 
drapers'  shops  already  make  use 
of  the  opportunity  of  getting 
highly  skilled  needlewomen  for 
some  of  the  very  delicate  work 
they  have  to  give  out,  but  mostly 
the  task  of  finding  work  for  the  ever  growing  staff  of  mid- 
dle class  homeworkers  lies  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
organizers  of  such  centers. 

Other  ways  of  bringing  help  to  the  "  new  poor  "  will 
probably  be  found  in  the  course  of  time.  Whatever  forms 
they  may  take,  the  rich  of  today  ought  to  feel  under  the 
moral  obligation  to  assist  those  who  in  former  times  always 
were  ready  to  help  others  and  to  whom  Germany  owes  a 
great  many  of  the  spiritual  treasures  she  has  acquired  and 
is  proud  of. 

Elisabeth  Altmann-Gottheimer,  M.  D. 

Mannheim. 

Divorce  in  Denmark 

MR.  RYTTER,  the  minister  of  justice  of  Denmark,  has 
introduced  a  bill  before  the  Landsting  concerning  the 
marriage  contract  and  its  dissolution,  the  main  features  of 
which  are  in  accordance  with  proposals  made  in  19 13  by  the 
Danish  Family  Rights  Commission,  in  cooperation  with 
similar  commissions  in  Norway  and  Sweden.  It  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  another  bill  respecting  marriage  rights. 

The  bill  contains  certain  new  provisions  concerning  en- 
gagements to  marry.  Where  an  engagement  is  broken  off 
mainly  on  the  responsibility  of  only  one  of  the  parties,  the 
responsible  party  shall  be  liable  to  pay  compensation  to  the 
other  party  for  any  loss  sustained  through  preparatory  meas- 
ures taken  with  a  view  to  matrimony.  This  provision  does 
not  apply,  however,  to  persons  under  age  unless  they  have 
obtained  consent  to  the  engagement.  It  also  stipulates  that 
where  a  man  who  has  completed  his  twenty-first  year  seduces 
his  fiancee  and  the  engagement  has  afterward  been  broken  off 
mainly  on  his  responsibility,  he  shall  be  liable  to  pay  her 
adequate  damages. 

Men  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  women  under 
eighteen  are  not  allowed  to  marry.  No  marriage  may  be 
contracted  between  relatives  in  lineal  ascent  or  descent  or 
between  persons  of  whom  one  has  been  married  to  a  relative 
in  lineal  ascent  or  descent  of  the  other.  Exceptions  from 
this  regulation  can  be  obtained  on  special  license  granted  for 
special  reasons. 


From  Simplici88imu8 


THE  OLD  POOR  AND  THE  NEW 
"  One  can't  have  any  relations  with  the 
They  have  nothing  at  all." 


new  poor. 


While  the  marriage  bills  of  the  sessions  1918-19  and  1919- 
20,  which  were  not  passed  into  law,  contained  a  provision 
about  compulsory  civil  marriage,  it  is  now  proposed  that  civil 
and  religious  marriage  should  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing. 

The  bill  contains  a  series  of  regulations  dealing  with  cases 
where  one  of  the  parties  is  insane  or  suffers  from  sexual 
disease  still  in  an  infectious  stage.  Persons  in  an  advanced 
state  of  imbecility  are  not  allowed  to  marry.  Insane  persons 
can  marry  on  special  license,  which  is  granted  only  when  it 
is   considered  justifiable  that   marriage  should   take  place. 

In  its  provisions  concerning  separation  and  divorce  the  bill 
has  largely  retained  the  existing  administrative  form  of  de- 
cision which,  on  account  of  its  quickness,  discretion  and  low 
costs,  offers  great  advantages.  When,  owing  to  continuous 
incompatibility  of  temper,  a  married  couple  find  it  impos- 
sible to  live  together  and  agree  to  separate,  a  decree  of  sep- 
aration may  be  granted  to  them  by  a  superior  magisterial 
authority.  The  bill  also  retains  the  existing  conciliation  pro- 
visions and  provides  that  before  a  petition  for  separation  is 
filed  every  effort  shall  be  made  to  effect  a  conciliation  be- 
tween the  parties.  After  the  parties  have  lived  apart  for 
eighteen  months  following  the  separation,  the  marriage  is  dis- 
solvable by  special  decree  if  the  parties  agree  regarding  di- 
vorce and  arrangements  with  regard  to  the  children.  After 
they  have  lived  apart  for  two  years  either  party  may  demand 
a  decree  of  divorce. 

Either  party  can  bring  action  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
marriage  by  the  court  when  the  other  party  has  been  guilty 
of  bigamy,  adultery  or  other  equally  grave  immoral  conduct, 
unless  the  petitioner  has  voluntarily  conduced  to  such  con- 
duct, has  consented  to  it,  or  must  be  regarded  to  have  waived 
his  or  her  right  in  some  other  way ;  or  in  case  the  other  party 
has  sought  the  petitioner's  life  or  has  been  guilty  of  cruelty ; 
or  in  case  the  other  party  has  been  sentenced  to  confinement 
for  two  years  or  some  more  serious  punishment  unless  the 
petitioner  was  voluntarily  instrumental  in  the  offence  com- 
mitted or  consented  to  it. 

In  cases  where  a  divorce  can  be  demanded,  the  innocent 
party  has  the  right  to  obtain  a  deed  of  separation  instead  of 
a  divorce ;  and  where  there  is  the  right  of  obtaining  a  decree 
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for  judicial  separation  or  for  divorce,  the  decision  can  be 
made  in  the  form  of  an  administrative  order  if  both  parties 
express  a  wish  to  that  effect.  The  first  of  these  provisions 
has  been  inserted  on  the  ground  that  when  the  petitioner 
desires  a  separation  instead  of  a  divorce  such  demand  will 
probably  be  based  on  a  serious  desire  to  avoid  a  dissolution 
of  the  marriage,  a  desire  which  must  be  protected  by  the  au- 
thorities. Nor  will  the  guilty  party  be  wronged  by  such  pro- 
cedure, for  according  to  the  rules  of  separation  he  or  she  can 
at  any  rate  obtain  a  divorce  after  two  years. 

Concerning  the  re-marriage  of  persons  who  have  been  sep- 
arated the  bill  stipulates  that  a  woman  must  not  re-marry 
within  ten  months  after  the  dissolution  of  her  previous  mar- 
riage if  she  was  pregnant  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of 
such  marriage,  or  unless  there  had  been  no  co-habitation  with 
her  previous  husband  for  ten  months.  A  division  of  the  prop- 
erty by  the  Probate  Court  must  have  been  commenced  or  a 
private  division  been  accomplished,  before  persons  who  have 
been  previously  married  can  re-marry.  Where  a  separated 
couple  resume  co-habitation,  the  separation  becomes  null  and 
void.  In  case  of  separation  or  divorce  the  property  is  divided 
according  to  the  existing  ordinary  regulations. 

Where  in  the  case  of  a  decree  of  dissolution  of  marriage 
one  party  is  proved  to  have  been  guilty  of  injury  to  the  other, 
compensation  may  be  awarded,  due  regard  being  had  to  the 
economic  conditions  of  both  parties  and  to  the  other  circum- 
stances of  the  case. 

The  court  sits  with  closed  doors  in  matrimonial  cases,  and 
the  publication  of  the  proceedings  and  of  the  judgments  is 
prohibited  unless  both  parties  give  their  consent  to  such  pub- 
lication. 

Trends  in  Social  Service 

THE  new  Community  Council  of  St.  Louis  is  already  giv- 
ing signs  of  being  a  lusty  youngster.  It  has  initiated  a 
campaign  to  lessen  unemployment  in  the  city.  It  is  investi- 
gating the  effect  upon  social  work  of  federations  and  com- 
munity chests.  One  of  its  committees,  under  the  supervision 
of  George  B.  Mangold,  director  of  the  Missouri  School  of 
Social  Economy,  is  making  a  study  of  illegitimate  births  in  the 
city  during  the  past  three  years.  This  will  parallel  a  some- 
what similar  study  made  by  the  school  during  1914.  The 
committee  on  the  family  is  devising  ways  of  giving  better 
service  to  families  under  the  care  of  agencies. 

THE  preliminary  program  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work  to  be  held  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  June 
22-29,  has  been  announced  in  the  Conference  Bulletin.  Rob- 
ert W.  Kelso,  president  of  the  conference,  has  chosen  as  the 
subject  of  his  address  The  Changing  Fundamentals  of  Social 
Work.  This  will  be  given  at  the  general  session  of  the  con- 
ference devoted  to  the  section  on  the  family,  of  which  Frank 
J.  Bruno  is  chairman  this  year.  The  other  address  at  this 
meeting  will  be  upon  The  Family  as  a  Factor  in  Social  Evo- 
lution. The  general  session  on  the  child  parallels  somewhat 
that  on  the  family,  the  subject  for  discussion  being  Neglected 
Fundamentals  in  Children's  Work.  The  health  section  is 
also  striking  at  root  factors  with  the  subject,  Underlying 
Concepts  in  the  World  Movement  for  Health.  The  joint 
session  on  neighborhood  and  community  life  and  industrial 
and  economic  problems  will  deal  with  the  Future  of  a  Com- 
munity in  an  Industrial  Civilization.  The  divisions  on  the 
organization  of  social  forces  and  public  officials  and  adminis- 
tration are  coming  together  to  discuss  the  Functions  of  Public 
and  Private  Agencies  in  the  Social  Work  of  the  Future. 
Racial  Diversities  and  Social  Development  will  be  the  theme 
at  the  general  meeting  given  over  to  the  immigrant. 

SEVEN  out  of  every  ten  homeless  men  in  New  York  are 
foreign-born,  according  to  a  recent  article  in  Better  Times. 


A  committee  composed  of  representatives  of  social  agencies, 
of  which  Roy  P.  Gates,  of  the  Joint  Application  Bureau,  is 
the  chairman,  has  recently  completed  a  study  of  the  conditions 
affecting  homeless  men  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Gates  states  that  during  the  first  six  months  of  1921 
s,ome  74,514  men  applied  for  aid  to  the  thirty  agencies 
studied.  Of  these  68  per  cent  were  foreign-born.  The 
Poles  and  Russians  led,  with  the  Italian,  Irish,  Spanish, 
Austrian,  German  and  Scandinavian  following.  Although 
only  four  of  these  thirty  organizations  have  their  own  dormi- 
tories for  lodging  homeless  men,  practically  all  of  them  pro- 
cure shelter  for  the  men  whose  cases  they  take  up.  During 
this  half  year  six  societies  furnished  225,118  meals  and 
*49>792  nights'  lodging.  In  other  words,  they  fed  daily 
1,239  homeless  men  and  housed  820.  In  regard  to  frequent 
criticism  of  the  obligatory  bath  and  medical  examination  at 
the  municipal  lodging  house,  Mr.  Gates  points  out  that  only 
six  of  the  social  agencies  required  the  men  coming  to  them  to 
takes  baths  and  only  seven  provided  them  with  medical  ex- 
amination. 

The  agencies  were  of  the  opinion  that  much  of  the  increase 
of  homelessness  in  New  York  is  due  to  "  the  widespread  fame 
of  New  York  as  an  easy  place  to  pick  up  a  living  while  enjoy- 
ing life."  Mr.  Gates  stresses  the  need  for  a  more  thoughtful 
and  uniform  treatment  of  homeless  men.    He  states : 

It  is  now  possible  for  a  man  to  whom  an  organization  hare  made 
its  aid  contingent  on  his  acceptance  of  medical  treatment  for  a 
communicable  disease  to  be  received  by  another  society  without 
question,  and  permitted  to  carry  the  menace  of  his  disease  to  its 
other  beneficiaries  and  to  the  public. 

As  a  result  of  this  study,  a  central  clearing  or  registration 
bureau  has  been  established  by  the  committee  to  keep  the 
societies  in  touch  with  the  men  they  have  helped  from  time 
to  time. 

ASHEVILLE,  NORTH  CAROLINA,  is  one  of  the 
latest  towns  to  establish  a  community  chest.  According 
to  North  Carolina  Community  Progress,  the  management 
of  the  chest  rests  in  a  board  of  governors  of  not  less  than 
five  nor  more  than  nine  members,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
various  civic  organizations.  Since  the  chief  civic  organi- 
zations in  the  city  as  listed  elsewhere  in  the  publication  are 
the  Rotary,  the  Kiwanis  and  the  civic  clubs,  the  Merchants' 
Association  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  little  provision 
seems  to  have  been  made  for  representation  of  the  social 
agencies  themselves.  The  objects  of  the  association  are 
to  solicit,  receive  and  apportion  contributions  to  the  various 
charitable  and  philanthropic  organizations  of  Asheville. 
Little  difficulty  seems  to  have  been  encountered  in  reaching 
the  goal  of  $85,000  decided  upon  for  the  social  agencies. 
This  was  accomplished  at  a  total  expense  of  about  $4,500. 
Interesting  enough,  although  contributors  were  given  the 
privilege  of  giving  to  the  chest  as  a  whole  or  of  designating 
their  gifts,  practically  $70,000  was  undesignated. 

THE  New  York  Charity  Organization  Society  is  starting  a 
class  for  the  "  volunteer  professional  " — a  new  type  of  social 
worker.  Mrs.  Richard  S.  Childs,  chairman  of  the  society's 
committee  on  volunteers,  believes  that  a  volunteer  should  be 
"  fired  "  for  irregularity  or  poor  work  as  quickly  as  a  paW 
worker.  She  is  likewise  of  the  opinion  that  social  organiza- 
tions have  been  partially  to  blame  for  the  feeling  upon  the 
part  of  social  workers  that  women  volunteers  are  dilettantes. 
"  Social  work,"  says  Mrs.  Childs,  "  takes  more  than  sym- 
pathy, intuition  and  judgment.    It  takes  training." 

JOHN  BARTON  PAYNE,  chairman  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  has  issued  a  call  for  volunteers  to  help  in  the  work 
to  which  the  organization  is  pledged  and  also  to  help  cut 
operating  expenses.  The  Central  Committee  has  asked  the 
chairman  to  appoint  a  committee  of  fifteen  volunteer  Red 
Cross  women  to  act  in  an  advisory  way  on  the  enrollment 
and  direction  of  a  force  of  volunteers. 
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A  Workers'  Health  Bureau  in  Spain 


J~~\  URING  last  winter  the  experiment  of  a  Workers' 
J^S  Health  Bureau  has  been  tried  out  in  New  York.  The 
organization  was  effected  to  plan,  install  and  supervise  a 
health  service  for  trade  unions  and  has  been  financed  by  the 
membership  fees  of  the  unions  which  it  serves.  The  prin- 
cipal functions  up  to  the  present  time  have  been  investigatory 
and  educational.  The  painters'  union,  for  illustration,  has 
retained  the  services  of  the  bureau  and  is  developing  a  pro- 
gram of  health  work  among  its  members  who  are  receiving 
medical  examinations.  This  work  of  the  bureau  is,  how- 
ever, still  in  an  incipient  stage.  It  has  been  organized  on 
the  theory  that  since  the  workers  have  sensed  the  importance 
of  creating  their  own  educational  departments  they  must 
recognize  the  fact  that  guarding  the  health  of  their  members 
is  a  function  equally  important  and  fundamental. 

While  this  attempt  is  being  made  here,  it  is  timely  to 
describe  the  way  in  which  another  group  of  workers  have 
faced  the  health  problem  in  Spain. 

FOR  eighteen  years  the  trade  unions  of  Madrid  have 
held  in  their  own  hands  the  facilities  for  taking  care 
of  the  health  of  their  members,  and  have  freed  the 
Madrilene  mason  and  carpenter,  driver  and  waiter, 
from  the  necessity  of  spending  more  than  52  pesetas  (about 
$8)  a  year  on  doctors'  bills.  They  have  done  this  through 
their  cooperative  agency  known  as  La  Mutualidad  Obrera, 
the  Workers'  Mutual  Aid  Society,  an  association  which  gives 
medical  and  pharmaceutical  aid  as  well  as  burial  benefits 
to  its  associates. 

Seven  clinic-hospitals  located  in  typical  workers'  districts, 
each  fully  equipped  with  from  eight  to  eleven  beds,  small 
but  adequate  operating  rooms,  tiled  and  immaculate  kitchens, 
dental  parlors,  consulting  rooms  for  applicants,  and  gardens 
for  convalescents,  are  now  the  boast  of  La  Mutualidad.  Each 
has  its  staff  of  physicians,  surgeons  and  nurses. 

These  little  "  houses  of  health,"  as  they  are  sometimes 
called,  are  furnished  in  a  manner  so  simple  as  to  be,  accord- 
ing to  our  standards,  austere.  But  the  Spaniard,  keyed  to 
sobriety  in  all  his  tastes,  is  content  with  a  white-washed, 
uncarpeted  bedroom,  in  an  institution  which  also  provides 
him  with  the  luxuries  of  modern  plumbing,  modern  toilet 
facilities,  modern  refrigerating  apparatus,  and  operating  and 
consulting  rooms  fitted  with  all  the  necessary  contrivances 
for  cleanliness  and  sterilization. 

Connected  with  each  of  these  association  hospitals  and  con- 
veniently accessible  to  them  are  the  drug-stores  of  La  Mu- 
tualidad, where  its  members  may  procure  medicines  free  of 
charge  and  where  non-members  make  purchases  at  the  cur- 
rent market  price.  And  near  the  Hospital  del  Norte, 
which,  with  its  friendly  brick  facade  and  shady  garden,  is  the 
particular  pride  of  the  society,  is  located  the  general  cooper- 
ative provision  store  from  which  daily  supplies  are  carted  to 
.the  seven  hospitals. 

In  the  financial  organization  of  the  society,  these  drug  and 
(provision  stores  play  the  most  important  part.  They  serve 
/as  its  main  source  of  income,  while  the  clinic-hospitals, 
/  through  up-keep  expense,  constantly  drain  away  its  funds. 
Although  society  members  have  their  prescriptions  filled  free 
J  of  charge,  La  Mutualidad  drug  stores,  popular  in  their  neigh- 
borhoods, make  large  sales  to  the  general  public.  The  pro- 
vision store,  stocked  as  it  is  with  wines,  grains,  vegetables, 
oils,  meats,  bread  (besides  the  drugs  for  the  society  pharma- 
cies) ,  is  also  patronized  by  the  public ;  and  while  considerable 
money  is  made  here  through  the  purchases  of  individuals, 
even    more   comes  in    through    large   sales   to    trade   union 


lunch  rooms,  milk  stations  and  club  rooms,  which  are  fre- 
quently found  in  the  larger  Spanish  cities. 

The  conditions  of  membership  within  La  Mutualidad  are 
mainly  these:  The  applicant  must  be  a  registered  member 
of  one  of  the  unions  affiliated  with  the  Union  General  de 
Trabajadores,  the  conservative  federation  of  labor  in  Spain 
which  has  its  greatest  strength — in  fact  one-fifth  of  its 
250,000  membership  in  Madrid.  Furthermore,  the  ap- 
plicant must  pay  regularly  his  4^  pesetas  a  month, 
and  must  keep  the  management  informed  of  any  change 
of  address,  for  full  records  are  kept  of  each  case — 
"like  in  the  United  States,"  as  the  Spaniard  proudly 
informs  you.  For  these  considerations  the  member  is 
privileged,  beyond  the  care  of  his  health,  to  attend 
the  regular  meetings  of  the  association,  to  be  elected  by  gen- 
eral vote  of  the  membership  to  a  position  on  the  central  com- 
mittee, and  to  receive  a  hearing  from  that  body  on  any  com- 
plaint or  suggestion  which  he  has  to  make  concerning  the 
management  of  his  association.  Furthermore,  in  the  com- 
plete range  of  medical  benefits  which  are  his — from  major 
operations  and  emergency  aid  to  mere  sanitary  advice — there 
is  only  one  for  which  he  pays  an  additional  tax,  and  that  is 
for  the  doubtful  luxury  of  gold  teeth.  More,  by  registering 
as  a  "  family  member,"  his  wife,  daughters,  and  sons  under 
eighteen  may  enjoy,  for  no  extra  charge,  the  same  care  and 
attention.  And  all  have  the  assurance  of  receiving  at  death 
decent  and  proper  interment. 

La  Mutualidad  is  the  showpiece — along  constructive  lines 
— of  the  Madrid  workers.  They  are  proud  of  its  efficiency, 
its  independence,  and  its  membership  of  more  than  ten  thou- 
sand. Francisco  Largo  Caballero,  now  president  of  the  Union 
General  de  Trabajadores,  and  in  1904  one  of  the  founders  of 
La  Mutualidad,  is  eager  to  have  visitors  see  the  institution. 
Its  secretary-treasurer,  Eduardo  Alvarez  Herrero,  claims 
that  except  in  Belgium  there  is  no  workers'  health  institution 
in  the  world  to  compare  with  it.  Even  the  "  coche  "  driver 
who  deposited  me  at  the  door  of  the  Hospital  del  Norte  ex- 
plained, expansively  and  without  solicitation,  that  four  times 
during  the  past  year  he  had  profited  by  its  health  dealing 
beneficence.  Its  members  all  take  pride  in  La  Mutualidad 
because  it  is  their  own.  They  created  it  out  of  their  own  earn- 
ings, originally  on  a  quite  modest  scale,  but  free  from  gov- 
ernmental employers'  or  charitable  support.  Under  their 
management  it  has  grown  from  a  single  hospital  and  phar- 
macy to  its  present  size. 

La  Mutualidad  pays  for  itself,  and  every  year  for  some 
years  past  there  has  been  a  considerable  surplus  which  goes 
into  the  amortization  of  debts  to  labor  organizations  which 
originally  helped  to  finance  the  project,  into  the  sinking  fund, 
or  into  expansion.  A  glance  at  the  financial  report  which  the 
society  draws  up  and  issues  every  six  months,  accounting  for 
all  its  receipts  and  expenditures,  shows  for  the  semester 
ending  June,  1920,  one  which  seems  sufficiently  typical,  re- 
ceipts of  478,597  pesetas  and  expenditures  of  468,565,  with 
a  savings  account  of  10,031  pesetas.  In  a  similar  six  months' 
period  ending  June,  1921,  receipts  amounting  to  593,148.23 
pesetas,  gave  medical  aid  to  21,291  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren; surgical  aid  to  20,710;  examination  to  1,382;  instruc- 
tion in  home  sanitation  to  1,204;  assistance  at  797  births; 
and  burial  to  334.  During  the  same  interval  the  coopera- 
tive drug  stores  handled  82,833  prescriptions. 

With  the  exception  of  the  few  hospitals  run  by  foreign 
capital,  those  of  La  Mutualidad  Obrera  are  the  only  ones  in 
Spain  where  trained  lay  nurses  instead  of  untrained  Catholic 
nuns  care  for  the  patients.  Mary  Senior. 
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A  PLATFORM 

for  the 

INDUSTRIAL  PHYSICIAN 

By  Otto  P.  Geler,  M.D. 

DIRECTOR,     EMPLOYES'     SERVICE     DEPARTMENT,     CINCINNATI 
MILLING      MACHINE     CO. 

FIRST:  We  are  living  in  an  industrial  country,  in  the, 
era  of  "The  Iron  Man  "  with  the  resulting  problems  of 
health  and  physical  efficiency. 

Second:  The  industrial  physician  is  the  humanitarian 
answer  of  medicine  to  the  health  needs  of  all  groups  in 
this  era. 

Third:  A  physician  devoting  his  whole  time  to  the  health 
problems  of  industry  will  deliver  more  units  of  useful 
surgery,  of  diagnosis,  of  curative  care,  of  preventive 
medicine,  of  educational  hygiene  both  collective  and  in- 
dividual, than  can  possibly  occur  in  the  private  individual- 
istic practice. 

Fourth:  Placing  a  physician  in  industry,  in  stores,  banks, 
etc.,  makes  health  a  part  of  the  work-a-day  life — adds  it 
to  the  cost  of  doing  business — puts  health  matters  on  a 
business  basis. 

Fifth:  Consultation  for  diagnosis  is  encouraged  by  the 
industrial  physician  to  a  greater  degree  than  by  the  prac- 
titioner because  the  industrial  physician's  failures  stare 
him  in  the  face  daily;  his  uncured  cases  are  advertised  to 
all  of  the  group,  including  management. 

Sixth:  The  industrial  physician  sees  the  human  machine 
under  a  load  test.  He  sees  it  gradually  get  out  of  align- 
ment and  makes  repairs  before  a  complete  breakdown 
occurs.  Before  and  after  an  illness  he  adjusts  the  load 
to  the  ability  of  the  weakened  human  machine. 

Seventh:  In  the  supervising  of  as  few  as  5  per  cent 
of  those  gainfully  employed  the  industrial  physician 
perhaps  makes  more  physical  examinations  per  year  where 
no  illness  is  involved  than  are  made  on  the  other  95 
per  cent  of  the  workers.     *    *     * 

Eighth:  Teaching  the  breadwinner  the  worth-whileness 
of  personal  hygiene,  prompt  attention  to  minor  injury  and 
illness  and  the  value  of  physical  examinations  means  that 
more  money  will  be  cheerfully  spent  on  these  same  facilities 
for  the  members  of  the  family  for  whom  he  or  she  provides. 

Ninth:  In  case  of  preventable  illness  or  accidents  under 
a  system  of  industrial  medicine  the  worker  blames  himself 
for  the  loss  of  wages  and  knows  his  employer  is  being 
robbed  of  production.  In  the  other  case,  he  usually  curses 
his  "  bad  luck "  and  feels  that  the  physician  in  private 
practice  is  fattening  on  his  God-sent  misfortunes. 

Tenth:  Industrial  medicine  is  one  of  the  safe,  sane  stop- 
gaps between  whatever  is  unsatisfactory  in  the  present 
system  of  medicine  and  that  much  heralded  state  medicine. 
It  supplies  the  economical  advantages  of  the  organized 
treatment  of  large  groups  but  preserves  the  real  values 
of  the  individualistic  competitive  system  of  practice.  Our 
statecraft  is  of  such  low  grade  that  we  should  desist  from 
overloading  our  ship  of  state  until  the  present  political 
leaks  are  stopped. 

Eleventh:  Industrial  medicine  now  supervising  perhaps 
four  million  workers  and  employing  the  part  or  whole  time 
of  possibly  two  thousand  physicians  has  developed  in  spite 
of  the  indifference  of  our  medical  leaders  toward  this  new 
specialty  and  has  attracted  many  good  men  despite  the 
patronizing  attitude  of  the  profession  at  large. 

Twelfth:  The  sanitarian  should  be  the  strongest  pro- 
ponent of  the  extension  of  industrial  medicine,  which  is 
applying  preventive  medicine,  collective  and  individual, 
in  its  most  intense  form — compelling  periodic  physical 
examination  and  demonstrating  the  value  of  the  prompt 
seeking  of  medical  attention  and  early  diagnosis.  Sani- 
tation and  the  detection  of  contagious  diseases  and  of 
sources  of  occupational  disease  add  further  argument  to 
the  value  of  the  industrial  physician's  work,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  his  ability  to  furnish  reliable  morbidity  statistics 
covering  large  groups. 

Thirteenth:  If  mortality  and  morbidity  are  to  be  reduced 
to  the  minimum  it  must  be  through  the  more  direct  appeal 
to  individuals  to  observe  the  laws  of  personal  hygiene,  to 
avoid  quacks  and  nostrums,  and  to  seek  the  physician's  aid 
early.  If  such  interest  be  placed  on  an  economic  basis,  as 
in  industry,  this  program  will  be  definitely  accelerated. 


Posture  and  Fatigue 

PREVIOUS  to  the  introduction  of  an  intensive  campaign 
for  improvement  of  posture  in  the  ladies'  garment  shops 
in  New  York  city,  the  Joint  Board  of  Sanitary  Control  of 
the  industry  has  been  making  a  survey  of  the  seating  and 
lighting  conditions  of  two  hundred  representative  shops.  The 
study  was  begun  in  February,  and  is  now  nearly  completed. 
The  board,  by  reason  of  its  function,  has  been  in  constant 
contact  with  the  workers  in  the  shops,  and  therefore  con- 
versant with  their  physical  environment;  it  has  recognized 
the  seriousness  of  improper  seating,  poor  illumination  and  bad 
ventilation,  as  well  as  the  importance  of  shop  sanitation. 

Industrial  physicians  have  proved  that  one  of  the  leading 
factors  contributing  to  fatigue  in  industry  is  the  posture  of 
the  worker.  Yet  in  the  clothing  industry,  and  particularly 
the  ladies'  garment  branch,  practically  nothing  has  been  done 
to  cope  with  this  phase  of  the  problem.  The  question  of  the 
posture  of  the  worker  resolves  itself  into  the  way  the  worker 
sits  at  his  machine  as  an  operator,  or  works  at  the  table  as  a 
finisher,  or  stands  at  the  pressing  board  as  a  presser.  The 
study  of  the  health  of  the  garment  workers  of  New  York 
City  made  in  19 15  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Scherewschevsky  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  presented  definite  facts 
concerning  the  diseases  of  the  worker  attributable  to  bad  pos- 
ture; yet  of  the  eighty-five  thousand  workers  in  the  trade, 
few  have  had  their  postural  defects  rectified,  or  have  bene- 
fited at  all  by  the  recommendations  made  in  this  study. 

In  the  present  survey  interesting  facts  have  been  brought 
to  light  concerning  conditions  in  the  shops. 

The  posture  of  the  machine  operator  depends  not  only 
upon  her  chair  but  also  upon  the  light  in  which  the  work  is 
done.  On  account  of  poor  illumination  and  the  need  for 
careful  attention  to  her  work,  the  operator  is  invariably 
found  leaning  forward,  with  shoulders  rounded,  trunk  bent, 
eyes  glued  uppn  the  needle,  and  her  whole  weight  resting 
upon  the  end  of  her  spine.  The  old  feeling  persists  that  any 
seat  will  do ;  and  all  manner  of  seats  have  been  found :  round 
stools,  rough  benches  with  padding  on  the  seats,  kitchen 
chairs  reenforced  by  wire,  folding  camp  chairs,  and  straight- 
back  chairs — a  heterogeneous  mixture.  Attempts  have  been 
made  by  the  workers  to  adjust  the  seats  to  their  particular 
heights  so  that  chairs  with  legs  unevenly  sawed  off  are  fre- 
quently found,  as  well  as  chairs  with  boxes  or  pillows  on  the 
seat  to  raise  the  height.  In  several  instances  where  operators 
were  sitting  on  rough  benches  in  preference  to  kitchen  chairs, 
they  were  asked  why  they  preferred  the  former.  The 
answers  varied :  "  I  am  too  tall  and  the  chair  is  too  short, 
so  I'd  rather  have  the  bench  ";  or,  "  The  chair  rides  around 
with  the  vibration  of  the  machine";  or  (from  a  man),  "A 
bench  is  better  for  a  man — we  don't  get  a  chance  to  use  the 
back  of  a  chair,  anyway." 

The  seating  problem  of  the  hand  finisher  is  as  serious  as 
that  of  the  operator,  for  there  is  even  less  chance  for  a  varia- 
tion in  her  posture.  The  finisher  sits  at  a  long,  narrow  table 
at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  narrow  strip  of  wood  used  for 
support.  The  table  holds  her  needles,  pins,  hooks  and  eyes. 
She  sits  with  her  work  in  her  lap,  sometimes  resting  her  feet 
on  the  narrow  strip  of  wood,  sometimes  curling  them  on  the 
rungs  of  the  chair,  but  more  frequently  with  her  legs 
cramped  and  her  body  bent  forward,  with  no  support  for 
her  legs  or  back.  To  sit  in  such  a  position  for  eight  hours  a 
day  without  any  possibility  of  relaxation  is  obviously  detri- 
mental to  health.  Yet  the  situation  is  often  complicated  by 
a  chair  too  short  for  the  worker,  or  too  high.  It  requires 
but  a  little  forethought  and  a  small  expenditure  to  install 
comfortable,  adjustable  chairs  and  a  properly  adjusted  sup- 
port upon  which  the  feet  can  rest  squarely  and  with  comfort. 
The  waste  of  energy'  and  strength  in  the  present  posture  of 
the  finisher  could  easily  be  rectified  to  the  benefit  of  the 
worker  and  the  efficiency  of  the  business. 
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The  occupation  of  the  presser  in  its  very  nature  compels 
him  to  stand  all  day  at  his  work.  This,  in  itself  a  hardship, 
is  added  to  by  the  varying  heights  of  pressing  boards  and 
weights  of  irons,  and  by  the  distance  of  the  iron  rest  from 
the  pressing  board.  Most  serious  of  all  is  the  constant  stand- 
ing on  a  tin  floor  with  no  possibility  of  varying  the  position 
to  secure  relief. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  faulty  seating  results 
in  drooping  shoulders,  interference  with  the  proper  functions 
of  the  lungs,  hernia,  weakened  abdominal  muscles  and  flat 
feet.  The  Joint  Board  of  Sanitary  Control  hopes  to  create 
an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  seating  problem  in  the 
industry.  Furthermore,  it  hopes  to  educate  the  manufacturer 
co  the  realization  that  bad  posture  means  fatigue  and  fatigue 
means  inefficiency  and  that  it  is  just  as  much  a  matter  of  good 
business  for  him  to  secure  good  illumination  and  comfortable 
adjustable  seats  for  his  workers,  as  it  is  to  have  the  most 
modern  machines.  Theresa  Wolfson. 

Industrial  Health  Laboratories 

THE  organization  of  the  Industrial  Health  Conservancy 
Laboratories  of  Cincinnati  is  the  outgrowth  of  an  un- 
successful attempt  on  the  part  of  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati to  interest  the  manufacturer  in  industrial  medicine, 
industrial  hygiene  and  plant  sanitation.  The  effort  at  the 
university  seemed  to  show  clearly  that  the  average  manufac- 
turer was  antagonistic  to  the  approach  to  his  plant  from  a 
university  department  of  industrial  hygiene.  Some  of  the 
workers  formerly  associated  with  the  university  enterprise 
therefore  established  the  present  organization  on  a  commer- 
cial basis  in  order  to  overcome  the  prejudice  of  the  manu- 
facturers. 

Headed  by  Dr.  Carey  P.  McCord,  a  group  of  investi- 
gators, consultants  and  advisers  are  acting  as  a  service  bureau 
for  manufacturers,  for  associations  of  employers  and  asso- 
ciations of  employes.  They  offer  service  on  the  conduct  of 
medical  departments,  advise  on  their  organization,  and  con- 
duct special  technical  investigations. 

Although  charges  are  made  for  services,  the  directors  em- 
phasize that  the  work  is  not  conducted  primarily  for 
monetary  returns.  At  the  present  time  two  types  of  work 
are  especially  engaging  the  attention  of  the  laboratories. 
The  first  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  heretofore  industrial 
medicine  has,  for  the  most  part,  been  limited  to  the  large 
establishments  employing  one  thousand  workers  or  more. 
The  majority  of  industrial  plants  are  too  small  to  warrant 
employing  a  full-time  physician.  Workers  of  the  small  plants 
of  two  or  three  hundred  have  been  given  scant  health  super- 
vision, and  on  the  average,  work  conditions  in  these  pHnts 
are  at  a  much  lower  standard  than  in  the  large  plants.  One 
of  the  first  experiments  of  the  laboratories  has  therefore  been 
in  the  conduct  of  a  satisfactory  health  department  for  the 
small  plant,  through  a  group  of  industrial  physicians, 
hygienists,  safety  engineers,  and  statisticians.  These  render 
to  the  small  plant  the  amount  and  type  of  supervision  needed. 
They  spend  a  regular  amount  of  time  in  the  factory  daily, 
and  investigate  the  sanitary  and  safety  conditions  at  intervals 
depending  upon  the  condition  of  the  plant.  Thus  the  manu- 
facturer has  the  advantage  of  the  services  of  a  group  of  ex- 
perts no  matter  what  the  size  of  his  plant  may  be.  For 
emergencies  one  physician  is  always  in  attendance  at  the 
head  office. 

The  second  problem  now  being  dealt  with  centers  about 
occupational  diseases.  Dr.  McCord  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  if  the  average  doctor  is  asked  about  occupational 
diseases,  ordinarily  his  information  is  limited  to  four  or  five. 
However,  there  are  over  seven  hundred  different  occupations 
and  trade  processes  which  carry  with  them  definite,  specific 
occupational  disease  hazards.  The  great  frequency  of  such 
specific  trade  diseases  and  the  enormous  harm  from  them  is 


little  known  to  the  workers,  to  the  manufacturer,  or  to  the 
medical  profession.  Such  cases  of  occupational  diseases  as 
find  their  way  into  hospitals  are  (a  few  hospitals  excepted) 
regarded  just  as  "cases  to  be  diagnosed  and  treated"  and  not 
as  products  of  bad  work  conditions  calling  for  betterment. 
Investigation  and  remedying  of  these  occupational  diseases 
are  the  job  of  the  laboratory. 

The  ultimate  object  is  to  protect  the  health  of  the  worker ; 
but  the  results  in  efficiency  and  lessening  of  absenteeism  are 
so  great,  according  to  Dr.  McCord,  that  the  medical  depart- 
ment so  organized  pays  for  itself  year  by  year.  The  labora- 
tories are  as  much  interested  in  these  questions  from  the 
worker's  point  of  view  as  they  are  from  that  of  the  manu- 
facturer and  they  desire  the  opportunity  to  work  with 
employe  groups. 

Among  investigations  carried  on  by  the  organization  has 
been  one  into  zinc  chloride  poisoning — which  broke  out 
among  workers  in  a  wood  preserving  industry — and  into 
the  means  of  protecting  the  pregnant  woman  in  industry,  the 
results  of  which  appeared  in  an  article  by  Carty  P.  McCord 
and  Dorothy  K.  Minster  in  the  Journal  of  Industrial 
Hygiene  for  June,   192 1. 


Rag  Towns 


SANITARY  conditions  in  the  average  oil  camp  or  oil 
boom  town  are  so  imperfect  as  to  invite  the  visitation  of 
a  costly  fire  or  an  epidemic,  according  to  a  statement  made  by 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  in  a  report  on  the  condi- 
tions that  prevail  in  this  type  of  community.  The  report  says : 

Such  communities  usually  have  no  water  supply,  or  a  wholly 
inadequate  one.  Garbage  and  decaying  vegetable  matter,  tin  cans, 
old  rags  and  scrap  paper  are  laid  generally  in  small  heaps  about 
temporary  structures  or  are  strewn  promiscuously  over  vacant  lots. 
Flies  swarm  in  legions  and  the  atmosphere  reeks  with  offensive  odors. 

Many  oil  men  employ  the  contract  system  of  drilling,  which  elim- 
inates the  tendency  of  companies  to  build  camps  or  small  towns 
over  which  they  may  exercise  personal  supervision  as  to  housing 
and  sanitation.  In  the  contract  system,  the  company  bargains  for 
the  development  of  its  holdings  with  a  contractor  who  provides,  at 
a  stipulated  price,  the  material  and  labor  for  drilling  the  wells. 
The  system  relieves  the  company  of  all  responsibility  except  its 
financial  obligations  to  the  contractor. 

The  contractor  engages  his  drillers,  tool  dressers,  and  laborers. 
Most  of  them  are  brought  from  outside  districts,  and  if  oil  is  found 
and  the  field  gives  promise  of  commercial  production,  the  oil  workers 
are  followed  by  freighters,  jitney  drivers,  restaurant  keepers,  inn 
keepers,  and  the  innumerable  small  trades  people  who,  with  their 
families,  go  to  make  up  the  population  of  such  districts.  So  it  is 
that  a  stretch  of  trackless  prairie  sometimes  becomes,  almost  over- 
night, a  community  numbering  thousands  of  people  who  establish 
themselves  in  temporary  buildings,  tents,  dugouts,  lean-to  shelters, 
or  even  within  four  topless  walls  of  burlap  or  in  the  open.  These 
mushroom  communities  have  been  aptly  termed  "  rag  towns." 

Ranger,  Desdemona,  and  Burk-Bennett,  Texas,  were  towns  of  this 
type  in  1919.  While  it  is  admitted  that  the  sanitation  conditions  in 
such  communities  are  deplorable,  it  has  been  argued  that  they  are 
the  results  of  extraneous  circumstances  and  will  be  remedied  as  soon 
as  conditions  are  normal ;  but  experience  has  shown  that  "  normal " 
conditions  are  never  attained  until  such  a  community  has  been 
visited  by  costly  fires  or  epidemics.  In  fact  "  normal "  conditions 
are  not  established  until  the  field  has  been  proved  a  success  or 
failure,  which  often  takes  months  or  even  years. 

While  conditions  such  as  these,  according  to  the  Bureau 
of  Mines,  prevail  in  the  newer  oil  fields  of  little  populated 
districts,  the  older  oil  fields  show  markedly  better  conditions. 
The  responsibility  for  this  betterment  the  bureau  lays 
squarely  at  the  door  of  the  state  governments  which  have, 
broadly  speaking,  adequate  legislation  to  cope  with  such 
exigencies.     It  says: 

The  enforcement  of  the  law,  however,  is  too  often  left  to  the  com- 
munity itself  and  rests  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men  who  either  think 
that  they  cannot  afford  to  run  the  risk  of  antagonizing  their  neighbors 
by  the  enforcement  of  ordinances,  or  who  are  so  engrossed  in  business 
that  they  are  indifferent  to  the  responsibilities  entrusted  to  them. 
Therefore  the  neglect  of  those  in  authority  to  meet  these  responsibil- 
ities brings  hardship  and  unnecessary  misery  to  a  class  of  migratory 
workers  who  may  be  especially  susceptible  to  the  influences  of  social 
unrest. 
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Output  and  Hours  of  Work 

OUTPUT  in  relation  to  hours  of  work  in  the  textile 
industry,  a  question  now  under  debate  in  Rhode  Is- 
land and  New  Hampshire  where  one  of  the  issues  of  the 
cotton  textile  strike  is  the  demand  of  the  manufacturers  for 
a  return  to  the  54-hour  week  in  mills  on  48  hours,  is  dis- 
cussed at  length  in  Industrial  Fatigue  and  Efficiency,  by 
H.  M.  Vernon,  M.  D.,  investigator  for  the  Industrial 
Fatigue  Research  Board  of  England  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co., 
New  York).  In  this  volume  is  gathered  together  present- 
day  knowledge  concerning  industrial  fatigue  and  its  in- 
fluence on  efficiency  so  far  as  workshop  practice  is  concerned. 
Of  the  experience  in  the  textile  industry  in  the  British  Isles 
Dr.  Vernon  says: 

In  Great  Britain  .  .  i  the  chief  inspector  of  factories  reports 
(1918)  that  when  the  hours  were  reduced  from  55  to  49J4  a  week, 
the  output  in  some  factories  (at  Macclesfield)  showed  a  reduction 
proportionate  to  the  reduction  of  hours,  but  at  other  factories  it 
was  proportionate  to  about  half  the  reduction  of  hours,  and  in 
one  factory  there  was  practically  no  reduction  in  the  output  of  the 
looms,  as  the  weavers  kept  so  much  better  time.  In  Scottish  fac- 
tories, again,  a  similar  reduction  of  hours  caused  an  almost  pro- 
portionate fall  of  output  in  carding,  but  a  smaller  fall  in  spinning, 
whilst  in  "finishing"  there  was  no  reduction  of  output.  Time 
keeping  was  said  to  have  improved  greatly.  At  a  Yorkshire 
thread  works  a  reduction  of  hours  from  55^2  to  49J4  at  first 
caused  output  to  fall  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  of  hours,  but 
it  gradually  rose  during  the  four  subsequent  years  till  it  reached 
the  old  maximum,  which  has  been  maintained  ever-  since.  No  in- 
formation is  vouchsafed  as  to  the  cause  of  the  very  gradual  rise 
of  output,  other  than  that  time-keeping  improved.  Presumably 
there  were  some  improvement  of  plant  and  organization,  and  some 
speeding  up  of  machinery. 

In  Wales  a  firm  reduced  the  hours  of  work  from  52J4  to  49^, 
and  the  result  was  so  satisfactory  in  the  weaving  department  that 
the  system  was  extended  to  the  spinning  department.  The  day 
workers  were  told  that  if  the  output  was  not  reduced  their  wages 
would  be  maintained  at  the  old  level.  Time-keeping  immediately 
improved,  and  it  is  considered  that  the  output  is  now  fully  up  to 
that  previously  obtained.  On  the  other  hand  the  Belfast  employ- 
ers were  universally  of  the  opinion  that  the  output  of  the  spin- 
ners will  be  reduced  almost  pro  rata  to  the  reduction  of  hours, 
though  the  weavers  are  in  very  different  case. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  whole  of  the  above-recorded  evi- 
dence relating  to  cotton  maufacture  was  furnished  by  employers, 
and  in  many  instances  it  is  undoubtedly  vitiated  by  the  fact  that 
the  comparison  of  output  was  made  immediately  after  and  before 
the  change  of  hours. 

Coal  Mine  Fatalities 

THE  death  rate  from  coal  mine  accidents  per  thousand 
in  the  United  States  is  on  an  average  about  three  times 
that  in  Great  Britain,  according  to  the  American  Labor 
Legislation  Review  which  also  notes  that,  although  the  out- 
put of  the  United  States  is  on  the  average  more  than  double 
that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  number  of  workers  em- 
ployed is  considerably  less. 

Two  hundred  and  ten  lives  were  lost  through  accidents 
in  the  coal  mines  of  the  United  States  during  the  month  of 
February,  according  to  reports  received  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Mines  from  the  various  state  mine  inspectors. 
This  represents  an  increase  of  fifty  fatalities  or  about  31  per 
cent  over  the  corresponding  month  for  1921,  while  the  pro- 
duction of  coal  for  the  month  represents  an  increase  of  but 
25  per  cent  over  February,  1921. 

Commissioner  Connelley  of  the  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Bureau  of  Pennsylvania,  in  a  recent  report  of  the  de- 
partment, presents  figures  to  show  that  62.6  per  cent  of 
the  accidents  in  Pennsylvania  industries  are  the  result  of 
carelessness,  that  82.2  per  cent  are  preventable,  and  that  25 
per  cent  of  the  compensation  cases  come  from  the  anthracite 
coal  field.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  persons  injured  in  ac- 
cidents reported  for  1921  were  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
Italians  comprise  the  largest  single  group.  The  amount  of 
wages  lost  because  of  accidents  was  $9,924,259;  the  number 
of  days  lost  was  2,061,733.    Of  the  140,197  accidents,  6,210 


developed  into  blood  poisoning  cases;  108,598  persons  were 
dependent  upon  those  injured  in  accidents;  there  were  471 
accidents  of  minors  under  sixteen  years  of  age. 

The  effectiveness  of  first-aid  work  in  the  mining  districts 
of  Iowa,  where  14,000  miners  dig  coal  from  under  the 
prairie  stretches,  is  emphasized  by  Dr.  John  M.  Griffin, 
superintendent  of  the  Miners'  Hospital  at  Albia,  Iowa. 
The  idea  that  a  man  with  a  broken  back  is  done  for  is  out 
of  date  in  that  hospital  where  in  recent  years  out  of  forty- 
four  cases  of  broken  backs  among  the  coal  miners  operated 
upon  nineteen  have  been  able  to  return  to  productive  labor 
in  the  mines.  This  salvaging  of  broken  backs  as  well  as  the 
increased  saving  of  eyes  Dr.  Griffin  attributes  to  the  proper 
handling  of  the  cases  at  the  time  of  injury  by  miners  skilled 
in  first-aid  methods. 

Industrial  Hygiene  News 

UNDER  its  workingmen's  compensation  law,  Oregon  is 
reducing  the  number  of  unproductive  crippled  men 
whose  injuries  prevent  them  from  returning  to  their  former 
employment,  with  the  aid  of  physical  reconstruction  and  vo- 
cational retraining.  In  this  way  a  considerable  financial  sav- 
ing for  the  state  industrial  fund  is  brought  about.  A  thor- 
oughly equipped  department  of  physiotherapy  has  been  es- 
tablished in  Portland  and  a  smaller  branch  at  Salem.  In 
these  clinics  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  men  are  daily 
treated  for  conditions  resulting  from  serious  industrial  acci- 
dents. Vocational  training  is  given  through  established 
vocational  schools  of  the  state,  paid  for  by  the  workingmen's 
compensation  commission,  while  the  living  expenses  of  the 
men  and  their  families  during  the  period  of  training  are 
carried  by  the  rehabilitation  fund. 

THREE  methods  of  testing  whether  conditions  of  work  are 
favorable  from  a  physiological  aspect — as  distinct  from  the 
health  and  safety  aspects  as  usually  limited — were  advanced 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts  in  England 
by  D.  R.  Wilson,  secretary  of  the  Industrial  Research 
Fatigue  Board:  First,  when  complete  recovery  from  the 
fatigue  of  the  day's  work  is  impossible,  the  result  inevitably 
will  be  sickness  or  time  lost.  A  study  of  the  time  sheets 
therefore  should  provide  at  least  an  approximate  index  of 
this  condition.  Second,  if  the  fatigue  experienced  stops  short 
of  the  point  of  exhaustion,  that  is  if  rest  after  the  day's  work 
suffices  to  assure  complete  recovery,  only  subjective  tests 
given  at  different  times  during  the  work  period  could 
indicate  the  variations  of  fatigue  at  different  times  of  the 
day  and  their  effect.  Unfortunately,  says  Mr.  Wilson,  such 
a  test  has  not  so  far  been  discovered,  so  that  indirect  methods 
of  testing  the  physiological  results  of  work  have  to  be  used. 
Third,  efficiency  tests  may  be  applied  to  find  whether  workers 
are  prevented  by  unfavorable  conditions  from  putting  forth 
their  best  effort.  Efficiency  in  this  connection  is  not,  of 
course,  merely  productive  efficiency  as  measured  by 
output. 

The  board  has  introduced  five  main  tests  of  what  it  pre- 
fers to  call  "  fitness  "  because  of  the  misuse  of  the  word 
"  efficiency  " :  variation  in  output,  sickness  and  mortality, 
labor  turnover,  lost  time,  and  accident  incidence.  The  diffi- 
culty in  applying  these  or  any  other  tests,  he  says,  is  the 
presence  of  many  factors  besides  working  conditions  that 
can  be  controlled,  such  as  temperature,  humidity,  light,  con- 
ditions outside  the  factory,  food,  etc.  Another  difficulty  is 
that  the  effect  of  working  conditions  over  long  periods  may 
be  different  from  that  they  have  during  the  necessarily 
brief  period  of  the  test.  At  best  it  has  been  found  quite  a 
task  to  secure  material  for  such  studies  in  plants  where 
different  influences  could  be  isolated  and  where  records 
exist  over  a  considerable  length  of  time. 
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CHILDREN  BORN  OUT  OF  WEDLOCK 

By  George  B.  Mangold.  University  of  Missouri  Studies.  209 
pp.  Price  $1.50;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $1.70. 
In  this  monograph  Dr.  Mangold  has  brought  together  the  most 
valuable  information  we  have  on  the  problem  of  the  unmarried 
mother  and  her  child.  His  scope  of  discussion  covers  such  topics 
as  Illegitimacy  in  the  United  States,  Underlying  Causes  and 
Conditions,  Philanthropic  and  Commercial  Agencies,  The  Out- 
come for  the  Child,  and  Legislative  Reform.  He  shows  the 
complexities  of  the  problem,  both  individual  and  social,  the 
hardships  and  handicaps  which  beset  mother  and  infant,  and 
the  practical  difficulties  encountered  in  attempts  to  lessen  these 
handicaps.  Although  he  stresses  the  problem  as  it  appears  in 
the  United  States,  he  illuminates  his  discussion  by  comparisons 
with  European  figures  and  methods. 

In  making  his  study  Dr.  Mangold  has  realized  that  he  la- 
bored under  two  disadvantages:  one  that  adequate  and  reliable 
statistics  on  his  subject  are  wanting,  the  other  that  intensive 
study  of  typical  groups  of  unmarried  mothers  has  not  been 
made. 

The  lack  of  adequate  and  reliable  statistics,  especially  in  the 
United  States,  makes  the  subject  of  illegitimacy  a  hazardous 
one  in  which  to  draw  conclusions.  The  author  gives  a  number 
of  selected  tables  of  figures,  certain  of  which  would  not  be 
readily  available  to  students  or  to  lay  readers,  and  he  interprets 
this  material  readably  and  judicially.  At  the  same  time  it  some- 
what counts  against  the  impression  t»f  cautious  generalizing 
which  the  book  as  a  whole  produces  that  in  one  or  two  instances 
the  qualifications  of  his  statements  as  to  causative  factors  should 
be  so  far  separated  from  the  statements  themselves  that  their 
qualifying  force  may  easily  be  overlooked.  A  case  in  point  is 
Dr.  Mangold's  discussion  of  the  bearing  of  low  mentality  on 
unmarried  motherhood.  In  one  passage  he  justly  points  out 
that  "  until  a  greater  degree  of  accuracy  appears  among  this 
class  of  investigators  (a  worker  had  claimed  98  per  cent  of 
feeblemindedness  among  unmarried  mothers)  and  until  a  more 
definite  line  of  cleavage  between  the  normal  and  feebleminded 
can  be  established,  the  proportion  of  feebleminded  which  they 
discover  in  a  community  has  only  moderate  value."  Evident  as 
it  therefore  is  that  Dr.  Mangold  is  aware  of  the  tentativencss 
if  not  actual  unreliability  of  many  figures  about  the  feeble- 
trunded  and  of  the  reasons  for  this  unreliability,  his  general  tone 
in  other  places  in  his  report  does  not  bear  out  such  cautious- 
ness. With  the  tests  of  mental  defect  and  their  social  import 
still  undergoing  appraisal,  he  seems  a  little  precipitate  in  recom- 
mending a  law  to  forbid  cohabitation  with  a  feebleminded 
woman.  Unless  a  woman  is  so  defective  that  a  layman  can  diag- 
nose her,  how  can  he  be  held  to  a  special  responsibility  because 
of  her  helplessness  ?  The  recommendation  would  certainly  sug- 
gest that  the  author  thought  of  the  line  between  feebleminded- 
ness and  "  normality  "  as  clean-cut  and  obvious.  Inconsistencies 
like  this,  however,  are  not  numerous  in  the  book. 

To  a  second  handicap  which  an  author  feels  in  this  subiect 
Dr.  Mangold  calls  attention  when  he  says,  "  In  order  to  gain 
adequate  knowledge  of  both  the  individual  and  social  causes  of 
unlawful  motherhood,  a  careful  and  painstaking  case  investi- 
gation of  typical  groups  of  mothers  in  various  localities  should 
be  made."  In  place  of  "  investigation  "  any  case  worker  would 
say  "  investigation  and  follow-up  treatment."  Such  intensive 
study,  if  it  is  to  yield  results,  must  be  done  as  a  part  of  case 
work.  It  will  entail  a  gradual  change  in  our  conception  of  case 
work  and  an  ultimate  change  in  the  activities  of  case  work 
agencies.   Let  us  see  how  this  is  likely  to  come  about. 

In  describing  the  various  methods  of  care  for  mother  and 
child,  Dr.  Mangold  faces  frankly  the  practical  difficulties.  He 
says  of  the  woman  with  an  infant  that  "at  least  a  year  of 
supervision  is  necessary,  and  during  this  time  frequent  reports 
should  be  received  and  occasional  visits  made."  Having  in  mind 
this  ideal,  to  which  the  best  equipped  agencies  would  all  sub- 
scribe, he  remarks  of  the  social  service  of  municipal  hospitals 
that  "  the  task  of  follow-up  work  is  so  tremendous  that  little 
attention  is  paid  to  any  woman  after  she  has  been  placed  for 
the  first  time."  Such  a  statement  could  truthfully  be  made  of 
many  other  agencies  besides  municipal  hospitals.  If  cases  are 
to  be  followed  up  for  "  at  least  a  year,"  it  will  mean  that  with 
new  appeals  for  assistance  constantly  coming  in,  the  agency  will 


find  itself  obliged  to  refuse  new  cases.  The  line  of  least  resist- 
ance is  often  to  reduce  the  amount  of  follow-up  supervision. 
An  additional  difficulty  in  these  cases  is  that  they  are  expensive. 
Each  case  involves  three  people,  any  one  or  all  of  whom  may 
need  prolonged  attention  from  the  agency,  and  two  of  these 
people  may  require  costly  medical  service.  For  this  reason,  and 
perhaps  also  because  boards  of  directors  look  upon  unmarried 
mothers  as  especially  discouraging  objects  of  concern,  agencies 
other  than  maternity  homes  and  hospitals  at  times  show  a  re- 
luctance to  accept  new  cases  of  this  sort. 

Ths  practical  difficulties  in  caring  for  unmarried  mothers 
and  their  infants  raise  a  question  as  to  whether  agencies  may 
not  always  have  to  limit  what  we  technically  describe  as  "  in- 
tensive "  case  work  to  a  few  of  the  mothers.  Actually  this  is 
w'thout  doubt  what  happens  at  present.  Certain  cases,  of  course, 
are  suitably  disposed  of  without  supervision,  notably  those  of 
mothers  who  return  to  respectable  relatives  or  who  are  de- 
ported. Yet  even  setting  these  cases  aside,  agencies  still  select 
a  few  out  of  many  mothers  for  thorough  supervision.  Th;s 
question  of  limiting  intensive  care  applies  not  only  to  cases  of 
illegitimacy  but  to  all  case  work.  Looked  at-  thus  broadly,  it 
leads  us  into  the  much  debated  subject  of  the  function  of  private 
versus  public  agencies. 

Signs  are  becoming  evident  that  this  old  topic,  often  fruit- 
lessly discussed,  is  turning  in  a  new  and  practical  direction. 
Discontent  with  the  trend  of  private  case-work  agencies  is 
appearing  among  young  workers.  It  is  expressed  in  such  words 
as  "  case  work  has  no  vision,"  "  social  work  does  not  get  any- 
where," "  agencies  do  not  know  what  they  are  aiming  at."  The 
meaning  of  this  attitude,  unspoken  because  it  might  sound  in- 
humane, is  a  dissatisfaction  that  a  great  amount  of  energy  is 
spent  on  an  unending  succession  of  cases  many  of  which  show 
only  a  moderate  hope  of  favorable  outcome,  and  which  are  dealt 
with  one  by  one,  each  as  if  it  had  no  bearing  on  any  others. 
It  is,  in  short,  an  indication  that  we  are  moving  away  from 
the  thought  of  cases  of  need  in  their  individual  aspect  to  a 
conception  that  they  have  important  typical  aspects  not  yet 
identified. 

This  dissatisfaction  with  an  old  point  of  view  becomes  mani- 
fest in  the  development  of  social  work.  Roughly,  one  might 
speak  of  three  phases  in  social  work,  the  first  a  period  of  un- 
organized benevolence,  the  second  a  period  during  which  organ- 
ization has  developed,  the  third  the  period  into  which  we  are 
just  emerging.  The  second  period  has  given  us  methods  of  or- 
ganization which  have  been  tested  out  for  different  kinds  of 
agency — child-placing,  family  welfare,  etc. — has  established  such 
agencies  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  has  also  given  us  a 
technique  of  case  work — altogether  a  very  creditable  showing. 
The  routine  procedure  of  this  case  work  is  based  on  a  preoc- 
cupation with  the  individual  needs  of  clients.  During  the  last 
few  years,  however,  the  influence  of  schools  of  social  work  and 
of  sociologists  has  been  pressing  us  toward  a  different  concep- 
tion of  case  work  and  of  the  function  of  private  agencies.  We 
are  beginning  to  think  of  a  future  in  which  the  concern  with 
cases  of  need,  while  no  less  humane  and  sympathetic  on  the 
individual  side,  will  stress  the  typical  or  social  aspects  of  these 
cases,  and  in  which  case-work  agencies — at  any  rate  in  the 
larger  cities  and  in  places  where  public  authorities  do  fair  work 
— will  gradually  become  what  may  be  described  as  social  labora- 
tories. Since  private  agencies,  because  of  limited  funds,  must 
perforce  select  their  cases,  why  should  they  not  make  their  se- 
lection on  such  a  basis  that  study  of  these  cases  would  give  us 
a  more  explicit  understanding  of  social  ills  than  we  can  get 
at  present  ?  This  would  mean  that  an  agency  would  accept 
for  care  what  Dr.  Mangold  calls  some  "  typical  group  "  of  un- 
married mothers — a  group  of  mothers  under  eighteen  years  of 
age,  a  group  from  broken  homes,  etc.  Study  of  these  cases 
would  go  on  simultaneously  with  treatment.  Work  done  in 
this  way  is  what  Dr.  Strecker  suggests  in  his  article  in  The 
Family  of  December  last. 

Such  case  work  with  its  accompanying  research  should  grad- 
ually give  to  our  discussion  of  causative  factors  and  of  con- 
structive social  measures  an  explicitness  inevitably  wanting  in 
Dr.  Mangold's  book.  "  Broken  homes,"  for  example,  is  a  recog- 
nized factor  in  delinquency  of  girls  and  we  take  it  unques- 
tioningly  as  an  explanation.    Yet  we  know  many  broken  homes 
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in  which  girls  grow  up  respectably.  What  is  it  in  certain 
instances  of  them  that  makes  mischief?  What  are  the  social 
values  missed  by  this  or  that  girl,  and  why  does  the  lack  of  those 
values  work  just  as  it  does?  Are  all  broken  homes  alike  in  the 
values  missed  or  are  there  instructive  differences  between  them? 
Since  broken  homes  appear  in  all  walks  of  life,  the 'answers  to 
such  questions  will  have  a  general  interest,  and  the  case 
worker  who  can  thus  throw  light  on  maladjustments  common 
to  mankind  will  feel  her  efforts  worth  while,  even  when  her 
case  shows  a  discouraging  succession  of  individual  misfortunes. 

Ada  E.  Sheffield. 

Director,  Bureau  0)f  Illegitimacy, 

Boston,  Massachusetts. 

THE  THEATER  OF  TOMORROW 

By  Kenneth  Macgowan.    Bofii  and  Liveright.    302  pp.    Price, 

$5.00;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $5.30. 
In  spite  of  a  title  which  is  full  of  social  significance,  the  larger 
part  of  Mr.  Macgowan's  book  is  devoted  to  the  mechanician,  the 
electrician,  the  painter  and  the  director  in  the  theater.  It  ac- 
complishes its  purpose  in  setting  forth  the  ideas  behind  the  new 
stagecraft  and  the  reforms  in  the  physical  playhouse.  It  gives 
very  little  space  to  the  creative  contribution  of  the  playwright 
and  the  player. 

That  he  believes  the  "  Eternal  Theater  "  cannot  be  looking  to 
its  future  fulfillment  entirely  through  the  mediums  of  sliding  or 
swinging  stage — to  the  question  of  adaptable  prosceniums,  or 
even  through  the  magic  of  lighting,  important  as  these  develop- 
ments are  in  the  newer  ideas  of  production,  is  apparent.  He 
points  out  that  unquestionably  the  new  art  of  the  theater  is 
to  be  a  closer  linking  of  many  other  arts;  the  dramatist  of  the 
future  will  think  more  in  terms  of  color,  design,  movement, 
music,  and  less  in  words  alone.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  during 
the  past  twenty-five  years  the  largest  part  of  the  work  toward 
the  theater  of  tomorrow  has  been  done  in  playhouses  serving  the 
most  limited  public,  he  expresses  the  belief  that  the  theater  of 
the  future  will  be  the  theater  of  democracy;  that  either  under 
industrial  imperialism  or  revolutionary  democracy  there  will  be 
a  gradual  springing  up  of  festival  theaters  in  which  the  finest 
creative  spirit  of  the  community,  exemplified  in  playwrights, 
artists  and  actors,  can  labor.  It  may  come  as  the  expression  of 
a  democracy  thwarted  in  outward  form,  or  it  may  come  as  the 
expression  of  a  democracy  which  can  never  exist  under  the 
machinery  of  government  and  commerce,  but  which  will  flame 
out  through  communal  art.    In  conclusion  Mr.  Macgowan  says: 

"  To  write  of  the  theater  of  the  revolution  and  of  life  made 
whole  brings  me  up  sharp  against  the  sense  of  danger  of  apoca- 
lyptic fervors.  Yet  it  is  impossible  to  deny  a  faith  in  the  City 
of  God."  Ann  Reed  Brenner. 

THE  LAWS  OF  SEX 

By  Edith  Houghton  Hooker.  The  Gorham  Press;  Boston. 
.  365  pp.  Price,  $5.00;  with  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $5.25. 
The  result  of  seventeen  years'  research,  thought  and  practical 
work  undertaken  by  Edith  Houghton  Hooker  and  her  hus- 
band, Dr.  D.  R.  Hooker,  is  here  presented  in  a  book  of  sane 
and  serious  purpose.  Mrs.  Hooker  discusses  problems  of  sex 
education,  birth  control,  marriage,  prostitution  and  venereal 
disease.  With  the  political  emancipation  of  women  the  first  suc- 
cessful step  toward  solution  in  the  tangled  problems  of  sex  has 
been  taken,  she  feels.  It  is  her  point  of  departure  and  her  final 
conclusion  that  before  the  less  fundamental  aspects  of  the  sit- 
uation can  be  dealt  with,  the  double  standard  of  morals  for 
men  and  women  must  go;  and  the  essential  element  in  this  is 
the  awakening  sense  of  responsibility  among  American  women. 

Pointing  out  that  not  so  very  long  ago  the  medical  profession 
treated  tuberculosis  as  a  disease  which  demanded  a  special  at- 
titude on  the  part  of  the  physician,  not  always  in  conformity 
with  the  laws  of  hygiene  applied  to  other  communicable  diseases, 
she  advocates  that  the  public  and  the  physician  consider  a  sick 
person,  regardless  of  the  morality  involved  in  the  case,  as  a 
public  menace,  and  for  that  reason  as  well  as  humane  reasons 
to  demand  treatment  according  to  strict  hygienic  principles. 
Ethical  motives  and  hygienic  ideals  are  not  confused,  but  their 
common  object  emphasized  in  this  consideration  of  the  subject. 
The  first  and  simplest  approach  to  the  problem,  Mrs.  Hooker 
observes,  is  the  careful  education  of  children. 

Ruth  Metzger. 


LATEST  BOOKS 


STUDIES  IN  THE  THEORY  OF  HUMAN  SOCIETY 
By  Franklin  H.   Oiddings.     Macmillan  Co.     308  pp.     Price,  $3.00  ; 
with  postage  from  the  Sdrvey,  $3.15. 

Mr.  Shaw's  preface  to  Methuselah  lends  timely  "interest  to  the 
historical  chapters  of  Professor  Giddings'  latest  book  which 
trace  the  development  of  culture  through  the  ages  and  dwell 
upon  the  influences  of  scientific  discovery  upon  social  theory  in 
modern  days.  An  analytical  section  discusses  the  concepts  and 
problems  involved  in  the  ideas  of  social  order  and  social  progress, 
and  a  synthetic  section  expands  the  author's  now  well  known 
theory  of  pluralistic  behavior  and  gives  a  stimulating  list  of  un- 
answered questions  for  the  student  of  society.  The  book  is  de- 
cidedly not  one  for  beginners. 

ASSETS  OF  THE  IDEAL  CITY 

By  Charles  M.  Fassett.     Thomas  Y.   Croicell  Co.     177  pp.     Price, 
$1.50 ;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $1.60. 

HANDBOOK  OF  MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT 

•    By  Charles  M.  Fassett.     Thomas  Y.   Crowell  Co.     192  pp.     Price, 
$1.50 ;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $1.60. 

The  author's  background  is  that  of  the  engineer,  the  chamber 
of  commerce  and  the  mayoralty  of  an  important  western  city. 
His  book  of  assets  is  little  more  than  a  listing  of  problems  that 
require  the  attention  of  the  progressive  community  and  of 
wholesome  if  not  especially  imaginative  solutions  for  them.  It 
offers  a  good  general  survey  of  the  physical  and  educational  con- 
siderations which  ought  to  engage  the  attention  of  any  group  of 
citizens  desirous  of  improving  their  city.  The  handbook  in  a 
similar  way  lists  the  political  and  financial  desiderata  of  city 
government  and  seems  to  have  been  written  more  particularly 
for  the  education  of  new  voters.  Both  books  are  conservatively 
progressive;  that  is,  none  of  the  measures  they  propose  are 
violently  original;  yet,  a  community  that  carried  them  all  into 
effect  might  pride  itself  upon  being  far  in  advance  of  the  great 
majority  of  cities.  So  far  as  the  newer  theories  of  civic  de- 
velopment are  concerned,  Mr.  Fassett  has  nothing  to  contribute. 

MOTION  PICTURES  FOR  COMMUNITY  NEEDS 

By  Gladys  and  Henry  Bollman.     Henry  Holt  &  Co.     298  pp.    Price, 
$2.00  ;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $2.15. 

The  supply  of  motion  pictures  to  schools  has  passed  the  stage 
of  general  propaganda  and  entered  that  of  wide,  practical  adop- 
tion. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bollman  have  had  unusual  experience  in 
meeting  the  demand  and  in  this  book,  after  a  history  of  the  edu- 
cational uses  of  motion  pictures  in  America,  present  solutions 
for  some  of  the  difficulties  of  exhibitors — dealing  in  turn  with 
finance,  equipment,  hall,  projection,  setting,  selection  and  book- 
ing, advertising,  music,  and  the  like.  One  hundred  suggested 
programs  are  added  for  schools,  settlements,  community  cen- 
ters, clubs,  libraries,  industries,  reformatories,  etc.  The  legal 
aspects,  operation,  care  of  films  and  other  important  details  are 
also  discussed. 

FREE  SPEECH  BIBLIOGRAPHY 
By  Theodore  Schroeder.    H.  TV.  Wilson  Co.     247  pp.     Price,  $4.00 ; 
with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $4.10. 

A  remarkably  complete  bibliography  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Free  Speech  League  which  purports  to  include  "  every  discovered 
attitude  toward  the  problem  covering  every  method  of  trans- 
mitting ideas  and  of  abridging  their  promulgation  upon  every 
subject-matter."  Mr.  Schroeder  intends  shortly  to  issue  a  sup- 
plement to  this  volume.  The  contents  are  grouped  not  by 
chronological  nor  alphabetical  arrangement,  but  according  to 
the  motives,  such  as  economic,  personal,  religious,  seditious, 
which  called  forth  the  expression  of  opinion  they  represent. 
English,  French,  German  and  Italian  publications  are  listed, 
from  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  present  day. 

THE  ECONOMIC  BASIS  OF  POLITICS 

By  Charles  A.  Beard.     Alfred  A.  Knopf.    99  pp.     Price,  $1.50;  with 

postage  from  the  Survey,  $1.55. 
THE  VITAMINS 

By  H.  C.  Bherman  and  8.  L.  Smith.     The  Chemical  Catalogue  Co. 

New  York.     273  pp.     Price,  $4.00  ;  with  postage  from  the  sdrvkt, 

$4.20. 
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CONFERENCES 


Southern  Mountain  Workers 

THE  Southern  Mountain  Workers'  Conference,  which  held 
its  tenth  annual  session  in  Knoxville  this  week,  is  a  confer- 
ence unique  in  personnel  and  scope.  It  is  made  up  primarily  of 
people  who  are  directing  or  doing  work  for  the  southern  high- 
lander.  Here  for  two  days  officials  and  field  workers  of  dif- 
ferent denominations  met  with  one  another,  with  independent 
workers  and  organizations  and  with  state,  federal  and  national 
forces,  for  a  discussion  of  the  various  aspects  of  the  rural  work 
in  which  they  are  interested. 

The  conference  has  grown  largely  out  of  the  efforts  of  the 
late  John  C.  Campbell,  secretary  of  the  Southern  Highland 
Division  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  whose  volume,  The 
Southern  Highlander  and  His  Homeland,  the  foundation  has 
recently  issued.  Mr.  Campbell's  study  of  the  entire  mountain 
field  gave  him  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  different  agencies 
engaged  in  trying  to  help  the  highlander  agencies  whose  workers 
widely  scattered  over  a  region  stretching  from  western  Mary- 
land and  West  Virginia  to  northern  Alabama,  hardly  know  of 
each  other's  existence.  Many  times  they  were  unfamiliar  even 
with  other  mountain  work  carried  on  by  the  very  board  under 
which  they  were  working. 

From  the  first  meeting  in  Atlanta  in  1912,  where  only  a  few 
of  the  most  interested  were  present,  the  number  of  delegates 
has  increased  until  it  averages  about  two  hundred.  They  come 
from  many  states — from  Maryland  and  West  Virginia,  from 
Georgia  and  Alabama — and  represent  twelve  denominations, 
many  independent  schools,  Red  Cross  chapters,  state  boards  of 
education  and  colleges  of  agriculture,  as  well  as  national  organ- 
izations. Many  are  shut  away  during  a  great  part  of  the  year 
in  remote  pockets  of  the  mountains  where  they  have  no  touch 
with  the  outside  except  through  books,  letters  and  an  occasional 
visitor.  With  their  small  salaries,  few  are  able  to  go  to  larger 
conventions,  and  while  some  denominations  make  a  practice  of 
yearly  conferences,  there  is  need  of  the  inspiration  that  comes 
from  touch  with  all  denominations  and  agencies  with  their 
varying  experiences  and  points  of  view.  Some  of  the  delegates 
have  attended  every  one  of  the  conferences  during  the  last  ten 
years,'  and  this  often  at  their  own  expense  even  though  this 
expense  often  meant  the  whole  of  a  month's  salary. 

The  primary  object  of  getting  together  was  naturally  mutual 
acquaintance.  The  programs  were  at  first  very  informal  and 
gave  much  opportunity  for  description  of  individual  work, 
whether  or  not  it  had  peculiar  merit.  As  the  groups  became 
familiar  with  one  another,  description  of  the  work  of  indi- 
viduals gave  way  to  discussion  of  the  problem  in  its  larger  as- 
pects— educational,  economic,  religious,  health,  etc.  Methods 
were  considered  which  had  been  tried  out  more  or  less  success- 
fully in  one  place  and  might  be  adapted  to  others.  The  ques- 
tion of  cooperation  between  all  the  different  agencies  became 
prominent,  and  more  and  more  emphasis  was  laid  upon  means  by 
which  all  might  help  the  highlander  to  help  himself. 

Something  of  the  recognized  value  of  the  meetings  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  their  support  is  being  taken  over 
by  those  actually  participating.  This  year  practically  all  of  the 
expenses  have  been  underwritten  by  the  denominations  repre- 
sented on  the  advisory  board,  supplemented  by  voluntary  regis- 
tration fees.  Moreover,  the  program,  made  up  from  selected 
subjects  and  speakers  suggested,  in  the  main  by  board  members 
and  field  workers,  increasingly  represents  the  need  of  knowledge 
felt  by  those  who  are  doing  the  work.  On  it  figured  such  ques- 
tions as:  What  should  be  the  work  of  a  school  in  the  high- 
lands not  supported  by  state  funds?  What  should  be  the  rela- 
tions of  private  schools  to  state  institutions?  What  appeals 
should  be  used  in  raising  money?  Does  mountain  farm  life 
pay?  What  is  the  agricultural  problem  of  the  highlands? 
What  their  welfare  problems?  How  far  can  schools  do 
social  and  community  work?  How  may  women  and  girls  in 
the  home  be  reached?  What  responsibility  has  the  Christian 
for  his  community  and  his  environment? 

Among  those  scheduled  were  such  authorities  as  William 
H.  Hutchins,  of  Berea  College,  George  A.  Hubbell,  of  the 
Lincoln   Memorial   University,    Paul   L.   Vogt,   of   the   Board 


Books  as  Easter  Gifts 


In  the  February  2nd  issue  of  THE  CONTI- 
NENT, there  is  a  list  of  the  "  Six  Best  Sell- 
ers ' '  in  religious  books  during  the  five  months 
beginning  with  July,  1921.  Association  Press 
takes  second  and  third  place  with  these  two 
books : 

"JESUS  IN  THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  MEN" 
T.  R.  Glover— $1.90 

"  Dr.  Glover  has  faced  and  grappled  with  the 
most  important  question  of  all  history — that  of 
the  power  of  Jesus  over  human  life." — Conti- 
nent. 

"  MEANING  OF  SERVICE  " 

Harry  Emerson  Fosdick — $1.25 
Dr.  Fosdick  writes  from  a  compelling  impulse 
to  meet  a  great  human  need,   and  makes  re- 
ligion an  inspiring  reality  in  the  lives  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands. 


The  following  six  titles  are  among  the  sixty- 
four  other  popular  religious  books : 

MEANING  OF  FAITH 

Harry  Emerson  Fosdick — $1.35 
Clears   away   the  misapprehension  involved   in 
the  commonly  accepted  theories  of  faith. 

JESUS  AND  HIS  CAUSE 

A.  Bruce  Curry,  Jr. — $.65 
A   study  of   the  Gospel  of  Mark,   approached 
from  the  problem  viewpoint. 

REALIZING  RELIGION 

S.  M.  Shoemaker,  Jr.— $.90 
A    vivid    religious   experience    that    came    with 
novel  and  transforming  force  to  a  thoroughly 
modern  person. 

CHRIST  IN  EVERDAY  LIFE 
E.  I.  Bosworth— $1.15 

Gives    us    many    valuable    conceptions    of    the 
Christian  standard  of  life 

JESUS  OF  HISTORY 
T.  R.  Glover— $1.50 

It  is  a  book  of  genuine  interest  to  the  student 
of  religion  and  to  every  Christian  layman. 

HOW  JESUS  MET  LIFE  QUESTIONS 

Harrison  S.  Elliott— $.90 

The  whole  viewpoint  of  the  approach  to  the  life 
of  Jesus  is  that  of  considering  the  issues  he  met. 
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THE  SUNWISE  TURN 
BOOKSHOP 


51  EAST  44  STREET 


NEW  YORK 


INVITES  YOU  TO  SEE  A  FEW 


Work  Portraits 


OF   MEN   AS   THEY   ARE 


BY  HINE   FOR  SURVEY  GRAPHIC 


APRIL  5  TO  APRIL  20 


ALSO  TO 
SPEND  AN  EVENING  WITH  AMY  MURRAY 
AUTHOR   OF  "FATHER  ALLANS   ISLAND"— APRIL    19 
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THE  COAL  STRIKE 

What  Lies  Back  of  It  and  What  Lies  Ahead 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  Survey  Associates 
Invite  Members  and  Friends  to  a  Dinner  at 

THE  HOTEL  ASTOR,  NEW  YORK 
Friday  Evening,  April  21,  1922,  at  7  o'clock 

when  this  topic  will   be  discussed   by 


Mr.  Harry  A.  Garfield 

President,  Williams  College,  for- 
mer United  States  Fuel  Adminis- 
trator. 

Mr.  Philip  Murray 

Vice-President,  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America. 


Mr.  Thomas  H.  Watkins 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, Central  Pennsylvania  Coal 
Producers'  Association,  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  and 
Coke  Corporation,  Cresson,  Pa. 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Bruere 

Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Indus- 
trial Research. 


Tickets  $3.50 
Checks  to  Survey  Associates  Inc.,  112  East  19th  Street.  New  York  City 
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balmed  to  look  himself;  the  floral  display  was  immense.  Per- 
haps such  devotion  to  the  dog  mate  goes  on  the  plea  "the  more 
I  see  of  men,  the  better  I  like  dogs." 

But  the  whimsy  of  spending  so  large  a  sum  in  disposing  of 
the  body  of  a  canine  friend  gives  pause  to  think.  What  are 
we  coming  to  in  funeral  extravaganzas?  Such  a  dog  burial 
might  shock  sensible  people  and  induce  many  to  call  a  halt  to 
useless  parade  and  expense  also  at  human  funerals.  Americans 
should  learn  the  more  excellent  way  practiced  in  European  lands 
where  municipal  funeral  management,  public  control  of  burial 
and  communal  ownership  of  cemeteries  have  become  common. 

The  annual  sum  spent  in  America  on  funeral  costs  alone  is 
three  hundred  million  dollars — the  greater  part  of  it  burden- 
some waste  and  worse.  Add  to  this  what  is  spent  on  drugs  and 
nostrums,  said  to  be  about  half  a  billion  yearly,  and  see  what 
it  means:  the  beginning  of  sorrows"  due  to  last  sickness  and 
dying.  It  grows  upon  us  that  the  curse  of  the  poor  is  not 
their  poverty,  but  that  the  foolishness  of  most  of  us  is  our 
curse. 

Lombard,  III.  Quincy  L.  Dowd. 

[Mr.  Dowd's  book  on  Funeral  Management  and  Costs  [see 
the  Survey  for  October  15,  1921]  gives  a  detailed  and  graphic 
description  of  the  waste  to  which  he  here  draws  attention 
and  its  cost  in  terms  of  human  welfare.  Jane  Addams,  in  com- 
menting on  it,  said:  "Those  of  us  who  have  lived  for  many 
years  among  the  poor  are  well  aware  of  the  extravagant  sum? 
which  are  habitually  spent  upon  funerals,  and  yet  to  insist 
upon  reform  in  the  individual  cases  is  almost  impossible."  Mr. 
Dowd  has  presented  in  that  book  the  only  practical  suggestions 
for  a  way  out  that  have  so  far  been  offered. — The  Editor.] 

An  International  University 

To  the  Editor:  We  are  very  thankful  for  the  fine  lines  you 
have  devoted  to  our  great  work  of  trying  to  build  a  "  brain 
for  the  world."  [See  the  Survey  for  December  10,  page  390.] 
Americans  alone  are  able  to  appreciate  such  an  enterprise,  and 
our  hope  was  that  the  necessary  help  would  have  come  from 
the  western  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  Some  small,  inadequate 
support  came  from  the  Carnegie  Endowment.  But  since  Sep- 
tember, 1914,  that  help  was  stopped 

At  Geneva  fortunately  some  sympathy  was  expressed,  and 
the  appreciation  of  such  a  man  as  Gilbert  Murray  was  a 
compensation  for  the  stupidity  of  others.  Of  course,  there  is 
some  chance  that  the  League  of  Nations  will  consecrate  our 
long  and  patient  effort  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
But  we  fear  officialism,  even  international.  Our  desire  is  to 
be  only  loosely  connected  with  the  world  administration;  and  co- 
operation, intellectual,  material  and  financial,  should  be  given 
from  the  outside.  Our  institution  should  be  considered  as  acad- 
emies are  inside  of  the  nations  which  receive  an  effective  sup- 
port from  their  governments  and  to  which  often  large  en- 
dowments are  entrusted. 

What  a  tremendous  amount  of  work  could  be  performed  if 
somewhere  a  man  were  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  World 
Center  an  annual  income  of  a  million  dollars.  Billions  have  been 
collected  to  kill  men.  Where  is  the  world  citizen  with  a  vision 
who  would  help  pioneers  to  show  mankind  the  splendid  result! 
which  are  within  its  hand's  grasp  if  it  had  one  thought  and 
one  will?  Perhaps  what  was  written  in  the  Survey  will  awaken 
echos.    Let  us  hope!  H.  La  Fontaine. 

Brussels. 
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of  Home  Missions  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  W.  H. 
Swift,  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  Fred  N.  Koch, 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  the  Rev.  Charles  N. 
Lathrop,  of  the  Department  of  Social  Service  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  and  Warren  H.  Wilson,  of  the  Church  and 
Country  Life  Division  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

A  Canine  Funeral 

To  the  Editor:  Recently  the  pictorial  page  of  a  metropoli- 
tan newspaper  gave  facts  concerning  the  freakish  burial  of  a 
prize  bulldog  who  had  died  at  Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  and 
whose  master,  all  but  heartbroken  at  the  loss,  had  prepared  a 
sumptuous  burial  in  a  regular  dog  cemetery,  "  at  a  cost  of 
fifty-two  hundred  dollars."  Probably  there  is  a  mistake 
in  this  estimate  and  it  should  read  fifty-two  dollars.  However, 
the  picture  shows  a  silk-lined  coffin;  Rex  must  have  been  em- 


To  the  Editor:  Senator  La  Fontaine  and  Professor  Otlet 
have  been  for  years  collecting  data  with  reference  to  interna- 
tional affairs  and  activities.  Moreover,  two  years  ago  they 
established  in  Brussels  what  was  called  an  International  Uni- 
versity. Its  internationalism  consists  in  having  some  students 
come  from  the  various  European  countries  to  listen  to  some 
professors  who  also  come  from  some  of  the  European  coun- 
tries. It  is  all  in  embryo,  however,  and  somewhat  vague. 
Whether  it  is  to  be  a  college  on  any  one  of  the  plans  of  na- 
tional institutions  with  faculty  and  degrees  and  similar  adjuncts 
of  the  university,  I  do  not  know. 

I  may  also  say  that  there  are  three  or  four  other  plans  for 
international  universities  on  my  desk  at  the  present  time. 
Whether  a  really  international  university  can  ever  be  estab- 
lished is  a  question.  Most  nations  are  having  difficulty  enough 
in  supporting  national  universities.  Moreover,  some  of  the  na- 
tional universities  have  had  an  international  aspect  for  a  good 
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many  years  and  would  not  wish  to  yield  their  prestige  in  that 
respect  to  favor  the  establishment  of  a  really  international  uni- 
versity. I  can  understand  the  discouragement  of  a  fine  soul 
like  La  Fontaine  at  the  slowness  of  the  realization  of  his  dream, 
for  he  is  a  true  internationalist  in  every  respect. 

His  statement  about  the  Carnegie  Endowment  is  true.  Be- 
fore the  war  they  granted  a  subsidy  to  his  institution.  Natur- 
ally, when  Belgium  was  invaded  and  remained  under  the  Ger- 
mans for  four  years,  they  did  not  continue  it,  and  they  have  not 
resumed  it  since  the  war  because  of  the  conflict  of  views  as  to 
what  the  International  University  should  be,  where  it  should  be, 
how  it  should  be   controlled,   how  financed. 

Stephen  P.  Duggan. 

Institute   of  International  Education, 

New   York. 

On  "  Bettering  "  Oneself 

To  the  Editor:  High  Brow  Hoboes  by  Henry  Bentley  and 
Democratic  Control  by  P.  L.  B.  in  the  Survey  of  March  11  are 
so  full  of  discerning  comment  on  several  of  the  most  perplexing 
professional  problems  facing  social  workers  that  one  wishes  each 
point  might  have  its  page  in  the  open  forum.  "  Class  spirit," 
which  Mr.  Bentley  says  we  have  and  are  wont  to  deny,  is  de- 
veloping with  surprising  rapidity.  And  as  it  develops,  the  search- 
ing light  of  self-criticism  must  be  turned  on  just  such  things  as 
these  two  articles  are  concerned  with. 

With  Mr.  Bentley's  main  point  every  one  must,  I  think,  agree. 
The  daily  mail  of  the  American  Association  of  Social  Workers 
is  ample  evidence  that  social  workers  are  an  itinerant  lot.  With 
a  membership  of  about  two  thousand,  approximately  one  hundred 
and  fifty  addresses  change  each  month.  A  situation  like  this  is 
indeed  a  deterrent  to  that  slow  accumulation  of  personal  con- 
tact and  influence  which  is  the  essence  of  community  leadership. 
With  his  contention  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  we  are  always 
impractical,  one  may  perhaps  quarrel,  yet,  "  visionary,"  "  im- 
practical," "  reformer  "  are  familiar  terms  to  us  all.  Only  last 
week  one  of  our  members  complained  in  the  bitterest  of  terms 
that  his  own  board  "  treated  him  exactly  as  if  he  were  a  do- 
mestic servant."  Social  workers  do  not  in  the  eyes  of  the  com- 
munity command  the  respect  that  they  should. 

But  are  boards  of  directors,  as  Mr.  Bentley  generously  be- 
lieves, primarily  responsible  for  the  faulty  personnel  policies  of 
many  social  organizations?  Are  executives  alone  to  blame,  as 
P.  L.  B.  implies,  for  the  lack  of  democracy  within  the  ranks? 
Must  not  the  rank  and  file  of  social  workers  themselves  bear 
their  share  also?  When  conditions  within  an  organization  be- 
come unbearable,  when  salaries  show  no  signs  of  progressing 
either  with  length  of  service  or  acknowledged  achievements,  it 
has  been  easier  to  take  a  new  job  than  to  stand  one's  ground  in 
demanding  that  conditions  be  changed. 

Problems  relating  to  the  public  understanding  of  professional 
social  work,  to  personnel  and  salaries,  to  the  status  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  relation  to  his  organization,  are  essentially  professional 
problems.  They  must  be  solved  by  the  professional  group,  and 
our  very  failure,  as  Mr.  Bentley  points  out,  to  recognize  a  group 
feeling  which  has  actually  been  in  existance  for  a  long  time,  is 
in  a  large  measure  responsible  for  the  situation  which  todav 
exists. 

One  must  recognize  the  inevitable  danger  that  a  "  class  spirit  " 
may  become  a  "  caste  spirit  "  and  guard  against  it  with  every 
possible  precaution.  Yet  democracy  was  never  handed  down 
from  above,  and  the  recognition  by  social  workers  of  such  re- 
sponsibilities as  these  must  inevitably  bring  with  it  renewed 
clarity  in  thinking  and  the  better  ability  to  make  that  thinking 
effective  which  comes  from  group  association.     J.  B.  Buell. 

American  Association  of  Social  Workers. 

The  48-Hour  Bill  in  New  Hampshire 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  read  with  interest  your  article  in 
the  issue  of  March  4  regarding  the  New  England  textile 
strike.    It  contains  this  paragraph: 

"  In  New  Hampshire  last  summer  there  was  a  trade-union 
movement  on  foot  to  introduce  a  48-hour  bill  in  the  legislature. 
There  was  a  general  sentiment  for  it,  and  social  workers  be- 
lieved there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  its  passage.  The  legal 
adviser  to  the  Amoskeag  mill,  however,  persuaded  the  union  that 
such  a  law  was  but  a  waste  of.  time  and  money;  that  it  would 
cluttter  up  the  files  with  legal  material  and  '  we  now  have  the 
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"COOPERATIVE   BANKING" 

Can  the  principle  of  co-operation  be  applied  to  our  banks? 
Thia  question  is  discussed  and  answered  in  a  new  and  original 
book  by  Russ  Webb,  "Now.  What  About  Our  Banks?"  This 
book  contains  theory,  plus  practice;  it  combines  the  warmth  of 
the  reformer  with  the  scholarly  instructive,  under  the  restraint 
of  practical,  every-day-world  experience  and  sound  Judgment. 
The  N-th  degree  of  sound  progresslveness.  Single  copy,  $1  post- 
paid. Independent  Publisher,  Fort  Lapwai,  Idaho,  or  any  live 
book  store. 


We  assist  in  preparing  special  articles,  papers,  speeches, 
debates.  Expert,  scholarly  service.  Author's  Research 
Bureau,  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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SOCIAL  WORKERS! 


In  the  editorial  section  of  this  issue  is  a  report 
of  a  meeting  of  a  social  workers'  club,  at  which 
the  head  of  a  school  of  social  work  recommended 
six  books  as  a  necessary  part  of  every  social 
worker's  equipment. 

These  books  can  be  purchased  through  the  book 
department  of  The  Survey  at  the  prices  below. 
If  accompanied  by  a  new  subscription  to  The 
Survey  (weekly,  $5  a  year),  or  Survey  Graphic 
(monthly,  $3  a  year),  they  may  be  had  at  20% 
discount. 
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"  All  respectable  persons 
realize  that  life  is  wholly 
unfit  for  the  consideration 
of  the  pure." 


Mary  Austin 


"  We  have  never  known  in 
the  United  States  just 
which  of  us  is  hero  and 
which  villian." 


James   Branch   Cabell 

"  The  sole  aim  of  the  novel, 
I  take  it,  is  to  divert." 


Willa   Cathe 


"  The  novel  for  a  long 
while  has  been  over  fur- 
nished." 


Floyd  Dell 


"  Fiction  still  retains  the 
function  of  the  fairy-tale — 
to  make  our  world  emotion- 
ally intelligible." 

Theodore  Dreiser 

"  The  author  of  Pluck  and 
Luck  is  a  craftsman,  and 
if  he  has  a  following,  what 
more  by  way  of  justifica- 
tion does  he  need?" 

Waldo   Frank 

"  The  novelist's  need  of 
individual  and  social  psy- 
chology is  a  pretty  good 
analogue  to  the  plastic 
artist's  needs  of  physical 
forms," 


"  The  American  novel  lacks 
organic  beauty." 

Joseph  Hergesheimer 

"  In  the  United  States  the 
profession  of  novelist  sim- 
ply does  not  exist. 

Robert  Hernck 

"America  is  ready — or 
nearly  ready — for  a  re- 
appraisement,  a  restate- 
ment of  herself." 

Harvey  (j  Higgtns 

"  A  novel  is  a  collabora- 
tion between  the  conscious 
and  subconscious  minds." 

Henry  Kitcbell  Webster 

"  The  novelist  should  give 
his  work  form  and  struc- 
ture enough  to  make  it  in- 
telligible to  others  than 
himself." 

William  Allen  White 

"  The  novel  is  for  the  day, 
as  the  newspaper,  the  sky- 
scraper or  the  park  monu- 
ment is." 

Edith  Wyatt 

"  '  Dreaming  True,'  the  ex- 
perience of  being  somebody 
else,  is  the  most  profoundly 
entertaining  experience  fic- 
tion offers." 


A  dollar  bill  brings  The  New  Republic 

for  13  weeks  and  this  notable  Supplement 

FREE 
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48-hour  law  in  effect  as  it  is.'  The  unions  now  see  their  mis- 
take in  being  too  trustful." 

I  do  not  know  where  you  got  the  information  on  which  this 
statement  is  based;  but  it  certainly  conveys  a  very  erroneous 
idea  of  the  facts,  and  the  facts,  as  I  understand  it,  are  what 
we  all  want. 

The  facts  on  this  particular  matter  are  as  follows: 

The  legislature  of  New  Hampshire  met  in  its  regular  biennial 
session  in  January,  1921.  A  48-hour  bill  was  introduced;  and 
it  was  defeated  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a  vote  of 
211  to  129,  on  its  third  reading. 

Only  one  county,  Hillsboro,  in  which  Manchester  and  Nashua 
are  situated,  recorded  a  majority  in  favor  of  the  bill.  The 
agricultural  counties  were  almost  solid  against  it.  Since  the 
strike  began,  the  governor  and  council  have  been  petitioned  by 
Mayor  Waldron  of  Dover  and  others  to  call  a  special  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature  (which  would  be  composed  of  the  same 
members)  to  consider  again  the  passage  of  such  a  law.  To 
which  Governor  Brown  has  replied,  in  substance,  that,  in  his 
judgment,  such  a  course  would  be  futile,  in  view  of  the  over- 
whelming defeat  which  the  measure  sustained  one  year  ago; 
and  in  further  view  of  the  fact  that  present  public  opinion  as 
appraised  by  him  and  the  members  of  his  council,  has  not 
changed  substantially James  P.  Richardson. 

Dartmouth  College. 

[The  Survey's  informant,  a  resident  of  Manchester  for  one 
year,  while  her  statements  regarding  the  situation  in  the  mills 
were  based  on  first-hand  information,  evidently  unintentionally 
misplaced  the  emphasis  on  the  facts  regarding  the  48-hour  bill. 
We  are  glad  to  quote  further  on  this  point  from  a  letter  from 
the  Rev.  Herbert  Atchinson  Jump,  pastor  of  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church,  Manchester,  who  writes: 

"As  to  the  status  of  the  48-hour  law  in  New  Hampshire: 
the  communication  from  Professor  Richardson  of  Dartmouth 
College  corresponds  very  closely  to  the  facts,  I  should  say. 
Our  legislature  meets  only  once  in  two  years,  and  its  season 
never  reaches  on  into  the  summer.  The  Amoskeag  did  fight 
the  48-hour  law,  but  the  state  of  mind  of  our  New  Hampshire 
farmers  probably  defeated  the  measure  much  more  than  the 
pleading  of  any  corporation  attorney.  It  will  be  a  long  struggle 
to  secure  that  legislation  in  this  state.  Not  only  does  the  agri- 
culturist feel  that  he  works  more  than  eight  hours,  but  he  is 
also  convinced  that  he  has  to  pay  a  lot  more  for  a  pair  of  shoes 
because  some  factory  operative  works  only  fight  hours.  I  regret 
to  say  that  the  information  which  comes  to  me  from  a  friend 
of  mine,  an  editor  of  a  country  weekly,  is  to  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  people  in  the  country  are  siding  with  the  corporation, 
and  not  with  the  operatives  in  the  present  struggle. 

"  The  Amoskeag  spent  nearly  $1,000  in  sending  a  half-page  ad 
of  its  side  of  the  case  to  every  one  of  the  forty  country  news- 
papers of  New  Hampshire.  Excellent  advertising  publicity  is 
being  run  now  by  the  unions  in  our  Manchester  newspapers, 
but  the  unions  probably  have  not  enough  money  to  copy  these 
advertisements  in  all  of  the  country  papers.  If  the  struggle  for 
a  48-hour  law  is  to  be  launched  next  January  it  will  have  to  be 
very  vigorously  prosecuted  by  social-minded  persons  in  the 
state  until  they  overcome  the  prejudices  of  the  agricultural  ele- 
ment."— The  Editor.] 

Medical  Social  Service 

To  The  Editor:  Except  for  three  mistakes,  the  little  article 
about  the  Social  Service  Department  of  Indiana  University  in  the 
Survey  for  March  4  [page  899I  is  the  best  statement  concern- 
ing our  work  which  I  have  ever  seen.  The  department  is  a 
teaching  department  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  of  the 
university  and  only  closely  associated  and  geographically  con- 
nected with  the  School  of  Medicine.  Nor  does  it  teach  only 
medical  social  work,  though  it  is  true  that  so  far  its  best  results 
have  been  in  that  field.  An  omission  which  I  should  like  to 
correct  is  that  of  the  name  of  Robert  E.  Neff,  who  has  been  the 
director  of  the  department  since  August,  1921. 

Edna  G.  Henry. 

Social  Service  Department, 

School  of  Medicine, 

Indiana   I  'ni;\  rsity. 

[Sic! — Editor.] 
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FURNITURE  guilds  are  the  latest  embodi- 
ment of  the  guild  idea  in  Great  Britain. 
It  is  perhaps  no  coincidence  that  the  first 
furniture  guild,  like  the  first  building  guild, 
was  formed  in  Manchester  and  began  opera- 
tions without  capital.  About  $1,250  was 
collected  painfully  from  members  of  the 
unions  in  the  furniture  trades;  with  about 
$750  of  this  an  army  hut  was  taken  over 
and  fitted  out;  and  the  rest  of  the  money 
was  spent  on  materials.  The  immediate 
success  of  the  venture  came  as  a  surprise, 
not  least  to  the  workers  themselves.  Orders 
both  for  repairs  and  new  work  came  in 
such  number  from  the  start  that  the  hut  was 
at  once  inadequate,  and  larger  quarters  were 
rented  from  another  union.  The  Furnishing 
Trades  Association  has  lent  the  guild  $5,000; 
but  the  money  does  not  go  far  enough,  ac- 
cording to  latest  reports,  to  capitalize  all 
the  work  that  could  be  had  from  would-be 
customers  and  to  develop  branch  guilds  in 
other  cities.  Since  the  most  round-about 
method  of  finance  seems  somehow  to  be  an 
article  of  faith  with  the  guild  fraternity, 
the  further  extensions  of  the  work  are  not 
to  be  financed  by  the  simple  process  of  tak- 
ing up  a  loan  from  the  bank  but  by  the  issue 
of  a  million  penny  (two-cent)  stamps. 
Whether  these  bear  interest  or  not  is  not 
clear. 

THAT  love  of  art  cannot  be  developed  in 
the  abstract  is  an  axiom  that  would  seem 
self-evident,  were  it  not  for  the  continued 
efforts  of  schools  and  other  educational  in- 
stitutions to  call  it  forth  without  the  use  of 
works  of  art.  The  Fellowship  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  an 
organization  of  former  students  of  the 
academy,  is  setting  a  good  example  to 
similar  groups  by  the  step  just  taken  to 
help  educators  in  the  accomplishment  of  this 
task.  At  the  close  of  their  recent  exhibition, 
they  selected  three  groups  of  paintings  and 
sent  them  to  two  public  schools  and  one 
settlement  in  Philadelphia  where  they  will 
remain  on  view  for  four  weeks,  to  be  moved, 
at  the  end  of  that  period,  to  other  schools 
and  settlements  for  exhibition.  In  this  way 
more  than  twelve  thousand  children  and 
thei*  teachers  (especially  those  in  the  re- 
mote parts  of  the  city  have  been  selected! 
will  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  good 
pictures.  The  same  fellowship  makes  edu- 
cational use  of  the  pictures  bought  for  its 
permanent  collection  by  lending  them  to 
schools  and  community  centers,  the  Y.W.C.A. 
and  the  Business  Men's  League. 

NEARLY  all  the  recommendations  of  the 
first  international  labor  conference  (Wash- 
ington, 1919)  have  been  embodied  in  the 
latest  Indian  Factories  Amendment  Act 
which  prescribes  a  maximum  working 
week  of  sixty  hours  and  working  day  of 
twelve  hours,  with  maximum  working 
hours  for  minors  as  six  per  day.  A  legal 
mid-day  rest  period  of  one  hour — with 
certain  exceptions— and  Sunday  closing  of 
factories  are  also  embodied.  The  mini- 
mum age  of  employment  is  raised  from 
nine  to  twelve  years. 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY'S  "pay  clinic" 
in  New  York  city  was  the  object  of  vigor- 
ous attack  at  a  joint  meeting  of  six  medi- 
cal societies  of  the  state  at  the  Academy  of 
Medicine  last  week.  This  clinic  was 
opened  last  November  [see  the  Survey  for 
November  5,  page  202]  to  serve  people 
who,  though  they  do  not  wish  to  accept 
charity,    cannot    afford    the    high    fees    of 


specialists  and,  with  its  varied  schedules 
of  moderate  charges,  it  has  since  become 
one  of  the  most  popular  medical  institu- 
tions in  the  city.  One  of  the  antagonists 
declared  that  its  "  pauperization  of  the 
middle  classes  is  one  of  the  greatest 
crimes  ever  committed,"  while  another 
stated  it  was  "  pauperizing  the  doctor." 
"  Socialistic,"  "  incompetent,"  and  "  service 
given  under  false  pretenses "  were  other 
epithets  hurled  at  Dr.  Walter  L.  Niles, 
dean  of  the  Cornell  Medical  College,  who 
tried  in  vain  to  convince  his  irate  col- 
leagues of  the  social  value  of  the  institu- 
tion to  both  the  patients  and  the  practition- 
ers of  the  metropolis. 

SERVING  as  an  intermediary  between 
capital  and  labor,  the  new  Labor  Office  re- 
cently created  by  the  government  of  Bombay 
is  expected  to  make  notable  contributions  to 
the  economic  and  social  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple. But  the  important  posts  have  been 
filled  by  non-Indians,  another  fact  to  arouse 
the  antagonism  of  native  reformers.  "  It  is 
true,"  says  the  Social  Service  Quarterly, 
organ  of  the  Bombay  Social  Service  League, 
"  that  there  are  not  many  Indians  who  have 
actual  experience  of  statistical  work  of  the 
kind  with  which  the  Labor  Office  will  have 
to  deal.  But  what  counts  far  more  than 
experience  in  another  country  is  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  language  and  the  lives  of  the 
people  among  whom  work  has  to  be  con- 
ducted, and  on  this  ground  the  government 
should  have  associated  with  the  office  some 
Indians  drawn  from  the  increasing  number 
of  young  men  who  are  interesting  themselves 
in  socio-economic  problems  and  the  welfare 
of  labor." 

"THAT  every  organization,  whether  be- 
nevolent, social,  fraternal  or  political,  that 
uses  the  postal  facilities  of  the  United 
States,  file  with  the  postmaster  general  and 
the  local  postmaster  a  complete  list  of  its 
members,  together  with  their  addresses  "  Is 
the  main  paragraph  of  a  resolution  intro- 
duced in  Congress  last  week  by  Repre- 
sentative Thomas  J.  Ryan,  of  New  York. 
The  resolution  is  aimed  against  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan,  or  rather  against  those  indi- 
viduals who  under  its  protection  and 
anonymity  have,  as  Mr.  Ryan  says, 
"  spread  a  reign  of  terror  by  their  ruth- 
lessness  and  unjustifiable  attacks  upon 
helpless  citizens."  He  states,  and  other 
congressmen  support  him  in  this  view,  that 
no  reputable  organization  would  object  to 
publishing  the  names  of  its  members.  The 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  Post  Office 
Department  have  hitherto  taken  the  stand 
that  the  activities  of  the  Klan  are  concerns 
of  the  states  concerned  and  not  of  the  fed- 
eral government. 

WITH  the  exception  of  a  few  institutions 
such  as  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 
and  the  Pennsylvania  School  for  Social 
Service,  all  of  the  schools  of  social  work  in 
the  United  States  are  departments  of  a  col- 
lege or  university.  Now  Wisconsin  is  plan- 
ning a  school  of  a  somewhat  different  type. 
On  the  first  of  May,  the  Wisconsin  Confer- 
ence of  Social  Work  will  open  a  training 
school  for  policewomen,  probation  officers, 
deputy  sheriffs,  family  social  workers,  visit- 
ing teachers,  public  relief  officials,  travelers' 
aid  and  other  social  workers.  The  initial 
course  will  last  four  months  and  will  con- 
sist of  lectures  and  supervised  field  work. 
This  is  probably  the  first  school  undertaken 
by  a  state  conference  of  social  work  as  a  co- 
operative venture  with  other  agencies.  The 
Wisconsin  Anti-Tuberculosis  Association  is 
furnishing  the  building,  the  extension  divi- 
sion of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and 
other  organizations  the  services,  the  Milwau- 
kee Associated  Charities,  and  the  Juvenile 


Protective  Association,  and  other  societies 
the  field  work. 

CONSIDERING  the  age-old  animosity  be- 
tween Russians  and  Bulgarians,  it  is  in- 
dicative of  the  spirit  of  the  times  that 
the  Bulgarian  government  has  appropri- 
ated funds  to  take  care  of  twenty  thousand 
Russian  children.  Five  thousand  of  these 
were  brought  from  the  refuge  camps  at 
Constantinople.  In  Czecho-Slovakia,  also, 
much  is  being  done  to  aid  Russian  chil- 
dren. In  January,  the  government  and  the 
Red  Cross  sent  a  train  to  the  Russian  bor- 
der and  brought  back  six  hundred  children 
who  were  to  be  boarded  with  private  fami- 
lies. The  Italian  government,  in  the 
same  month,  appropriated  six  million  lire 
for  Russian  relief,  one  third  of  which  was 
to  be  used  on  behalf  of  children.  In 
Serbia  a  large  national  committee  for  Rus- 
sian relief,  recently  formed,  found  its  pur- 
poses anticipated  by  a  students'  commit- 
tee for  such  relief  "  without  regard  to  poli- 
tics "  and  by  a  nation-wide  organization 
of  school  children  for  the  collection  of 
money  and  clothing  sent  to  aid  Russian 
children. 

UNDER  the  Item,  The  Searchlight  on 
Amoskeag,  in  the  Survey  for  April  1,  page 
7,  column  1,  line  No.  28,  a  sentence  as  it 
stands  is  ambiguous.  It  should  read:  Since 
1906  the  capitalization  has  been  increased 
from  $4,000,000  to  $44,500,000,  "not  one 
dollar "  of  which  has  been  put  into  the 
business  "  except  from  profits." 


NEIGHBORS 


HENRY  S.  DENNISON,  president  of  the 
Dennison  Manufacturing  Company,  has 
been  appointed  by  Postmaster  General 
Hubert  Work  to  the  office  of  welfare  di- 
rector recently  relinquished  by  Dr.  Lee  K. 
Frankel  owing  to  the  pressure  of  other 
duties.  Mr.  Dennison  is  known  the  world 
over  as  an  employer  who  has  pioneered  in 
the  introduction  of  industrial  welfare  meth- 
ods that  are  not  only  humane  and  efficient 
but  helpful  rather  than  impeditive — as 
welfare  work  so  often  is — to  growing  re- 
sponsibility on  the  part  of  labor  for  the 
success  of  the  productive  departments.  Dr. 
Frankel's  interest  is  retained  by  his  asso- 
ciation with  the  department  in  the  capacity 
of  advisory  welfare  director. 

A  DISTINGUISHED  architect  who,  during 
the  war,  wrote  an  enlightening  and  inspir- 
ing essay  on  the  modest  beginnings  of  a 
characteristically  democratic  art  of  archi- 
tecture in  America,  in  reply  to  a  request  for 
an  amplification  of  his  views  on  this  sub- 
ject, writes:  "I  see  little  light  on  the  archi- 
tectural horizon  at  the  present  time.  We  are 
still  in  the  evil  aftermath  of  the  war,  and 
while  there  are  regenerative  forces  at  work, 
they  are  as  yet  subterraneous.  There  is  no 
hope  for  any  new  departure  in  architecture 
until  a  change  of  consciousness  takes  place. 
Such  a  new  departure  would  be,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  phenomenalization  of  such  a 
change  of  consciousness.  I  feel  that  we  are 
in  for  some  terrible  'jolt,'  some  great  purga- 
tion which  will  open  our  spiritual  eyes. 
Until  that  happens — if  it  happens — I  have 
nothing  to  say." 

AN  American  Red  Cross  nurse,  Susan  S. 
Rosenstiel,  according  to  a  report  received 
from  her,  has  had  to  get  down  to  rock  bot- 
tom facts  in  health  talks  given  by  her  in 
Albania,  where  people  still  dress  as  they  did 
a  thousand  years  ago ;  a  country  where  four- 
fifths  of  the  babies  die  every  year,  and  where 
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almost  all  children  have  intestinal  para- 
sites; where  families  sleep  on  the  dirt  floor 
of  one-room  shelters;  where  fruits  and  veg- 
etables may  be  washed  in  water  from  the 
gutters  of  the  town;  and  where  soap  is, 
to  many  families,  a  foreign  substance.  Her 
list  of  "  don'ts "  needs  mentioning  in  this 
country  only  in  the  most  backward  communi- 
ties where  sickness  is  still  regarded  as  an 
unrelated  curse  sent  by  evil  powers.  They 
project  a  picture  into  one's  mind  of  the  diffi- 
culties the  American  Red  Cross  encounters 
in  its  services.  Albania,  where  modern  hy- 
gienic concepts  have  not  yet  penetrated,  suf- 
fers from  "diseases  of  pure  dirt,"  as  Miss 
Rosenstiel  told  them.  She  looks  forward  to 
a  time  when  the  ignorance  of  centuries  will 
be  overthrown  by  sun,  soap,  fresh  air  and 
modern  plumbing,  and  Albania  will  become 
a  new  Switzerland  or  Belgium. 

DR.  JAROSLAV  KOSE,  of  Prague,  inter- 
national  secretary  of  the  Czecho-Slovak 
Student  Renaissance  Movement,  is  in  this 
country  to  compare  the  experiences  of  the 
youth  in  his  country  during  and  since  the 
war  with  those  of  the  young  men  of 
America.  A  little  pamphlet  of  his  (in 
English)  on  American  social  effort  in 
Czecho-Slovakia  can  be  obtained  from  the 
International  Committee  of  Young  Men's 
Christian  Associations  (347  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York).  It  contains  some  inter- 
esting information  on  the  work  done,  with 
the  help  of  foreign  agencies,  on  behalf  of 
university  students,  including  the  building 
of  student  homes  by  the  students  them- 
selves. 

PROFESSOR  ELWOOD  MEAD,  creator 
and  administrator  of  the  land  settlement 
system  of  California  [See  the  Survey  for 
January  28],  with  other  members  of  that 
state's  Commission  on  Agricultural  Educa- 
tion, is  visiting  a  number  of  the  leading 
agricultural  colleges  to  gather  informa- 
tion and  opinions  on  agricultural  instruc- 
tion and  research  which  will  be  used  in 
preparing  plans  for  the  development  of 
the  agricultural  college  in  California.  The 
diversitv  of  California's  agricultural  and 
horticultural  products  and  the  diversity  of 
the  conditions  of  production  in  that  state 
make  the  task  of  creating  for  it  a  complete 
system  of  agricultural  instruction  and  re- 
search one  of  particular  complexity  ana 
interest.  Professor  Mead  expects  to  visit 
Honolulu  next  June  as  adviser  of  the  Ha- 
waiian Land  Settlement  Commission;  and 
his  advice  is  also  increasingly  sought  by 
those  in  different  states  who  have  become 
impressed  with  the  success  of  the  Cali- 
fornian  land  settlement  scheme  and  wish 
to  promote  the  organization  of  new  com- 
munities on  a  similar  plan. 

ELEANOR  WOOD,  the  new  director  of  the 
Home  Service  Section  of  the  St.  Louis  chap- 
ter of  the  American  Red  Cross,  submitted 
the  following  "  pedigree  "  to  the  Community 
Courier,  published  by  the  Community  Coun- 
cil of  that  city. 

Here  follows  the  checkered  but  chaste 
career  of  one  E.  Wood,  in  five  moves : 

1.  January  1917-June  1918,  under  guard- 
ianship of  Dr.  Mangold,  Missouri  School  of 
Social  Economy;  paroled  to  B.  Renard,  A. 
R    C     H.  S..  February,  1919. 

'2.  September  1918-May  1919,  battle  of 
Chaumont.    Red  Cross  hut    France. 

3  Holding  down  war  brides,  May  1919- 
August  1919.  Assistant  Executive  Port  and 
Transport  Work  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Paris,  France. 

4  Sending  supplies  to  starving  secretaries 
and'  beating  the  baggage  man  at  his  own 
came  Executive  Transportation  and  Sup- 
plies  Y.  W.   C.  A.,   Paris,   October  1919-Sep- 

CI5  Drafting  affidavits  and  urging  tonsillec- 
tomies. A.  R.  C,  V.  S.  Veterans'  Bureau, 
District  No.  2,  New  York,  Jan.  1921-Decem- 
ber,  1921. 
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The  Foreman   and  His  Responsibility   to 
His  Men.     By   Elisha  Lee,   Vice-President 
Eastern  Region,  Pennsylvania  System.    The 
HarrisburgU  Shop  Foreman's  Club,  Harris- 
burgh,  Pa. 
Police  Administration.     Part  III.     By  Ray- 
mond B.  Fosdick.     Survey  of  Criminal  Jus- 
tice   in    Cleveland,    Cleveland    Foundation, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.    Price,  $1.00. 
Democracy  and  Service.     By  George  Whar- 
ton  Pepper.     Municipal,  Court,    City   Hall, 
Philadelphia. 
The  Value  of  Probation.     By  the  Rev.  Rus- 
sell H.   Conwell.     National   Development 
of     Probation.       By     Charles     L.     Chute. 
Muncipal  Court,  City  Hall,  Philadelphia. 
The  Morals  Court  of  Chicago.     By  George 
E.    Worthington   and   Ruth   Topping.      Re- 
print, American  Social  Hygiene  Society,  105 
West  40  St.,  New  York. 
Industrial  Rehabilitation  Services  of  Ad- 
visement and   Cooperation.     Bulletin   70, 
Series  3,  Oct.,  1921.    Federal  Board  of  Vo- 
cational Education,  Washington. 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  in  Rural  Com- 
munities.    Bulletin  72,  Series  4.     Federal 
Board  of  Vocational  Education,  Washington. 
Small  Loan  Legislation,  Progress  and  Im- 
provement.    By  Arthur  H.  Ham.     Division 
of   Remedial   Loans,  Russell   Sage  Founda- 
tion,  130  East  22   St.,   New   York.     Price, 
10  cents.  _     _ 

Minimum  Standards  of  Probation.    By  Her- 
bert   C    Parsons    and    Edith    N.    Burleigh. 
New    York     State    Probation    Commission, 
Albany,  New  York. 
An    Unemployment    Fund    in    the    Men  s 
Clothing  Industry.    A  Proposal.     By  Leo 
Wolman,      Chief,      Research      Department, 
Amalgamated    Clothing    Workers  of   Amer- 
ica.    31   Union   Square,  New  York.     Price, 
10  cents. 
Trailing    Behind:    How    Pennsylvania   com- 
pares with  other  states  in  protective  legis- 
lation   for    working   women    and    children. 
Prepared  by  A.   Estelle   Lauder.      For   the 
Joint    Legislative   Committee    of   the    East 
Central  Field  Committee,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
the  Women's  Trade  Union  League,  the  Con- 
sumers'   League   of   Eastern    Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia. 
Educating  the  Superior  Child.    By  Donald 
A.    Laird.      Reprint,   Yale   Review,    March. 
Yale   Publishing   Association,    New    Haven, 
Conn. 
The  Wage  Question.     Educational  Commit- 
tee, Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social 
Service    Federal    Council    of   the    Churches 
of  Christ  in   America.     Bulletin   1.     Price 
10  cents. 
Work   of  the   Public   Health   Service   in 
the  Care  of  Disabled  Veterans  of  the 
World  War.     By  Hugh  S.  Cumming,  Sur- 
geon General,  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service. 
Reprint   682,   Public   Health   Reports.  Aug- 
ust 12,  1921.     United  States  Public  Health 
Service.        Government      Printing      Office, 
Washington.    Price  5  cents. 
A    Church     and     Community     Survey     of 
Pend  Oreille  County,  Washington.  Made 
under  the  direction  of  Edmund  de  S.  Brun- 
ner.     Committee   on   Social   and    Religious 
Surveys.     George  H.  Doran  Co.,  New  York. 
A  Church  and  Community  Survey  of  Salem 
County,    New    Jersey.      Made    under    the 
direction  of  Edmund  de  S.  Brunner.    Com- 
mittee   on    Social    and    Religious    surveys. 
George   H.   Doran   Co.,   New    York. 
The  Workers  and  Peasants  of  Russia  :  How 
They    Live.      By    Augustine    Souchy       In- 
dustrial  Workers   of   the  World,    1001   W. 
Madison  St.,  Chicago.     Price  30  cents. 
The   Social  Opportunity  of  the   Church. 
Bv  Charles  K.  Gilbert  and  Charles  N.  Lath- 
rop      Department  of  Christian  Social  Serv- 
ice, 281  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Anticipating  Crime.    The  Boys'  Court    Re- 
port by  Judge  Daniel  P.  Trude.  Municipal 
Court  of  Chicago. 
Smallpox  Incidence  and  Measures  of  Con- 
trol  in   American  and  Canadian  Cities 
1919  and  1920.     By  Lee  K.  Frankel,  Third 
Vice-President,  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company,  New  York.    Report  of  an  inquiry 
conducted  by  that  company.     Reprint  from 
the    American    Journal    of    Public    Health, 
November,  1921. 
The  Medical  profession  and  the  Tubercu- 
lous Ex-Servicb  Patient      By  Charles 1  M. 
Montgomery,  Surgeon    US    Pub   c  Hea  lth 
Service    Reprint  number  712  Public  Heaitn 
Reports,   December  2,   1921.     U    S    Public 
Health      Service.       Government      Printing 
The  Supreme  Social  Message  of  the  Pul- 
pit.     [See  Author's  communication  to  the 
editor  of  the  Survey,  March  4.]      »£  t£e 
Bev  Chester  Charles  Kemp,  Bad  Axe,  Mich. 


Tennessee  Conference  of  Social  Work  : 
Annual  Convention,  May  3-6.  Chatta- 
nooga. Mrs.  Claude  D.  Sullivan,  901  Acklen 
Ave.,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Secretary. 

National  Hospital  Day  :  May  12,  Celebrat- 
ing the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Florence 
Nightingale.  Announced  by  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service. 

Workers'  Education  Bureau  of  America  : 
Annual  Conference.  April  22-23.  New 
School  for  Social  Research,  465  W.  22  St., 
New  York. 

The  Situation  in  India  :  April  11.  8.30  p.m. 
The  Town  Hall,  121  W.  43  St.,  New  York. 
Joint  discussion  by  Alayne  Ireland,  S.  K. 
Ratcliffe,  Suud  Hossain. 

INTERNATIONAL     KINDERGARTEN     UNION  :    April 

24-28.  Louisville,  Ky.  Address  Allene 
Seaton.  2128  Cherokee  Parkway,  Louisville. 

Pan-American  Conference  of  Women  : 
Called  by  the  National  League  of  Women 
Voters.  Baltimore,  Maryland,  April  20-29. 
918  Munsey  Building,  Washington. 

National  Committee  on  Prisons  and  Prison 
Labor  :  Annual  Meeting,  April  10.  Secre- 
tary, J.  K.  Jaffray,  Broadway  and  116  St., 
New  York. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Associations  : 
National  Conference.  April  20-27.  Hot 
Springs,  Arkansas.  National  Board,  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association,  600  Lex- 
ington Ave.,  New  York. 

Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  :  Informal 
meeting  at  Our  Cafeteria,  52  E.  25  St.,  New 
York,  every  Friday  at  6  p.m. 

An  Exhibition  of  Work  Portraits  by 
Lewis  Hinb  (Including  those  done  for 
Survey  Graphic)  :  Sunwise  Turn  Book- 
shop, 61  E.  44  St.,  New  York,  until  April 
20. 

International  Conference  on  Maternity 
and  Infant  Care  :  Paris,  July,  1922.  Apply 
Committee,  67  Avenue  de  la  Toison  d'Or, 
Brussels,  Belgium. 

Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom  :  Annual  Meeting  April  28- 
30.  Grace  Dodge  Hotel,  20  E  St.,  N.  W.. 
Washington.  Chairman,  Mrs.  George  T. 
Odell,  Blackstone  Building,  14  and  H  St., 
N.  W.,  Washington. 
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liittingt  fifty  cent*  a  line,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions ;  copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month. 

A    Co-OPEEATIVB    PB008AK   OF    SURAL    SOCIAL   PBOG- 

bbss.  Publication  of  the  National  Council  of 
Agencies  Engaged  In  Rural  Social  Work.  94 
pages.  Programs  of  work  of  24  national  agen- 
cies; objectives  of  the  country  life  movement, 
et  cetera.  Price,  20  cents.  B.  O.  Llndeman, 
Sec..  Greensboro.  N.  O. 

Fall  In.  Call  of  Christian  ministry  written 
by  four  recent  college  graduates  of  Hart- 
ford Theological  Seminary,  representing 
three  leading  denominations.  Hartford 
Seminary  Press,  Hartford,  Conn. 

The  Swobd  ob  thb  Cbobs,  by  Klrby  Page.  An 
examination  of  war  in  the  light  of  Jesus'  Way 
of  Life.  Highly  commended  by  the  Nation,  the 
World  Tomorrow,  the  Christian  Century,  Harry 
Emerson  Fosdick,  Bishop  McOonnell,  John  Haynes 
Holmes,  Norman  Thomas  and  others.  Regular 
edition  $1.20.  Special  paper  edition  IB  cents  - 
net.     George  H.   Doran  Oe.,  New  York. 

HOW    JOHN    AND    MABT    LIVE    AND    SAVB    ON    $35    A 

Week — a  weekly  budget  plan.  Records  kept  in 
tbe  Weekly  Allowance  Book.  Am.  School  of 
Home  Economics,  S19  W.  69th  St,  Chicago. 
Price,   10   cents  each. 

Ten  Cbnt  Meals,  by  Florence  Nesbltt.  Minimum 
cost  diet.  44  pp.  Am.  School  of  Home  Econo- 
mics, 619  W.  69  St,,  Chicago.     Price,   10  cents. 

Credit  Union.  Complete  free  Information  on  re- 
quest to  Roy  F.  Bergengren,  6  Park  Square, 
Boston,  Mass. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  tenti  a  lint  per  month,  four  toeektv  toner- 

tiont ;    copy    unchenaei    throughout    the    month. 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  tbe 
part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking  In  the  bet- 
terment of  tbe  world.  Pot  it  In  your  library. 
$3.00  a  year.  19  W.  Main  St..  Rochester.  N.  t. 

The  JOURNAL  OF  APPLIED  SOCIOLOGY 
contains  main  articles  on  social  problems  by 
authorities  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  besides  social  work  notes,  book 
notes  and  other  features.  Editor,  Emory  8. 
Bogardua.  Published  bi-monthly  ($1.50  per 
year)  University  of  Southern  California, 
8667  University  Ave..  Los  Angeles.  Oal. 

Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2.00  a  year; 
published  by  tbe  National  Committee  for  Men- 
tal Hygiene.   $70  Seventh   Avenue.   New   Tartu 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

RATES:  Display  advertisements,  25  cents  per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the  inch. 
Want  advertisements,  8  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  the  address  or  box 
number,  for  each  insertion,  minimum  charge,  $1.50.  Discounts  on  three  or  more 
consecutive  insertions.     Cash  with  orders. 


Address  Advertising 
Department 


THE   SURVEY 


112  East  19th  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 


(MATRON,  Jewish,  assistant  to  superin- 
ndent  in  orphanage,  to  supervise  the  gen- 
al  welfare  of  the  children,  also  to  take 
(large  of  culinary  and  household  depart- 
(ents.  Send  application,  including  age, 
lalifications  and  experience,  to  A.  D. 
iber,  Jewish  Foster  Home,  Station  G, 
liladelphia,   Pa. 


DIETITIAN  AND  HOUSEKEEPER  for 
ospital  of  100  beds  in  New  York  City, 
ssistant  provided.  Splendid  opportunity 
ith  a  growing  institution.  Write  stating 
lalifications,  experience,  salary  expected, 
e.    4151  Survey. 

Placement  Bureau  for  employer  and  em- 
loyee:  superintendents,  housekeepers,  ma- 
jons,  secretaries,  governesses,  dietitians, 
(others'  helpers.  51  Trowbridge  St.,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


/  SUPERVISOR  wanted  for  Jewish  Family 
Hare  Agency.  Must  be  trained  case 
worker  with  supervisory  experience.  Also 
:rained  Home  Economics  Worker.  Must 
ipeak  Yiddish.    4153  Survey. 


EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY  for  Social 
Service  League,  Easton,  Pa.  Applicants 
lay  address  J.  S.  Heberling,  c/o  Social 
ervice  League,  Easton,  Pa.,  stating  quali- 
cations,  experience  and  present  salary. 


HOSPITALS,  Industrials,  communities, 
ceding  social  workers,  dietitians,  house- 
feepers,  secretaries,  address  Miss  Richards, 
frovidence,  R.  I.,  Box  5,  East  Side.  Boston 
MFice,  Trinity  Court,  16  Jackson  Hall.  Fri- 
ays  11  to  1.    Address  Providence. 


WANTED:  Professionally  trained  and 
ixperienced  social  service  medical  worker  in 
pnnection  with  Children's  Home  and  Hos- 
ital  in  middle  west.  Give  specific  infor- 
mation in  first  letter.    4147  Survey. 


WANTED:  Jewish  Case  worker  to  take 
large   of  department  dealing  with   delin- 

Cent  girls.    Must  have  exceptional  training 
d    experience.      State    full    particulars. 
133  Survey. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labora- 

iry  technicians  for  excellent  hospital  posi- 

fons  everywhere.    Write  for  free  book  now. 

Lznoe's    Central    Registry    for    Nurses,    30 

Mich.  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

LWANTED:  By  small  Jewish  Home  for 

Iiildren  woman  to  take  physical  care  of 

[ildren  five  years  of  age  and  under.    4075 

rvey. 

DISTRICT  WORKER  wanted  for  Jew- 
Family  Care  Agency.    4154  Survey. 


WANTED :    Jewish  woman,  with  a  sym- 

thetic   understanding   of   young   working 

men,  as  Dormitory  Secretary — preferably 

h  institutional  experience.    4159  Survey. 


WANTED:  Jewish  woman  as  a  resi- 
dent matron  at  the  Hebrew  Children's 
Sheltering  Home.  One  with  institutional 
experience  preferred.  Communicate  with 
United  Hebrew  Charities,  688  High  St., 
Newark,  N.  J. 

WANTED:  A»Jewish  woman  as  house- 
keeper, one  who  has  had  experience  in  In- 
stitutional work,  to  assume  charge  of  the 
culinary  and  household  department.  Send 
applications,  stating  qualifications,  age  and 
experience  to  Saul  Drucker,  Superintendent, 
Home  for  Jewish  Children,  160  Canter- 
bury St.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

TEACHERS  WANTED 

TEACHERS  wanted  for  public  and  private 
schools,  colleges  and  universities.  Education 
Service,  Steger  Building,  Chicago. 

SITUATIONS   WANTED 

EXECUTIVE  with  twenty  years'  exten- 
sive and  intensive  experience  in  work  with 
delinquent,  dependent  and  under  privileged 
boys  desires  correspondence  with  organiza- 
tions having  use  for  such  a  man.  Indus- 
trial schools  or  large  orphanages  preferred. 
At  present  congenially  and  permanently  em- 
ployed in  executive  capacity.  Best  of  rea- 
sons for  considering  possibility  of  change. 
4144  Survey. 

MAN  of  35  wishes  Executive  Secretaryship 
or  other  administrative  position  in  Social 
Welfare  work.  A  connection  of  this  kind 
with  a  Civic  League,  or  other  similar  or- 
ganization, would  be  desirable.  Any  section 
of  the  country  considered.    4156  Survey. 

YOUNG  MAN,  seven  years'  experience 
in  settlement,  institutional  and  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
work,  desires  a  position.  Ready  to  report 
at  once.     4149  Survey. 

WANTED:  Position  in  Social  Service 
Work  by  trained  and  experienced  worker. 
Graduate  of  National  Service  School,  Wash- 
ington,  D.   C.     References.     4150   Survey. 

TRAINED  social  and  case  worker,  four- 
teen years'  experience,  good  personality,  ex- 
cellent references,  desires  position  with  hos- 
pital or  social  organization.    4146  Survey. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  TEACHER  with 
experience  in  institutional  and  playground 
work  desires  a  position  in  a  New  York 
settlement  house  for  the  summer  of  1922. 
4126  Survey. 

COLLEGE  WOMAN— Executive,  organ- 
izer; family  case  work;  industrial  and  com- 
munity welfare;  training  of  workers;  lec- 
turer, editor,  publicist.  Coast-to-coast  en- 
dorsements.    4162  Survey. 

WANTED:  After  June  1st,  position  in 
mountains  with  opportunity  for  initiative 
and  constructive  work  by  lady,  college  grad- 
uate, experienced  teacher  and  community 
worker.    4158  Survey. 

BOYS'  SUPERVISOR;  Single;  Settle- 
ment; institutional;  juvenile  delinquents; 
printing;  athletics;  desires  connection  at 
once  with  child-caring  organization..  Any- 
where.    Best  references.     4137  Survey. 


STATIONERY 


UNUSUALLY  desirable  stationery  for 
any  type  of  correspondence.  200  sheets 
high  grade  note  paper  and  100  envelopes 
printed  with  your  name  and  address  post- 
paid $1.50.  Samples  on  request  Lewis, 
283  Second  Ave.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

THIRSTY  blotters  sent  free  on  request, 
also  samples  of  excellent  stationery  for  per- 
sonal and  professional  use.  Franklin  Print- 
ery,  Warner,  New  Hampshire. 


MSS.  WANTED 

EARN  $25  weekly,  spare  time,  writing 
for  newspapers,  magazines.  Experience  un- 
necessary, details  Free.  Press  Syndicate,  964, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  etc.,  are 
wanted  for  publication.  Submit  Mss.  or 
write  Literary  Bureau,  509  Hannibal,  Mo. 


PHOTOPLAYS 

AMBITIOUS  WRITERS  of  photoplays, 
short  stories,  songs,  poems,  newspaper 
articles,  send  today  for  FREE  helpful  book- 
let, "  Successful  Writing."  Writer's  Digest, 
S-694  Butler  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


FURNISHED   APARTMENT 

Three  business  women  living  in  six 
room  apartment,  centrally  located,  wish 
fourth  person  to  share  apartment  and  living 
expenses.    4161  Survey. 


ROOM  WANTED 

YOUNG  business  woman,  Jewish,  wishes 
reasonable  room  with  refined  family  vicin- 
ity between  Second  and  Seventh  Avenues, 
15th  and  60th  Streets.  Refereces  ex- 
changed.   4156  Survey. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

A  Plea  and  a  Plan 

(for  the  effective  Org'n  of  Am.  Clerks  and  Pro 
fessional  Employees) :  Part   1,   30c. ;  Pt.  2,   35c 
Will  you  help  to  make  America  safe  for  them  .    . 
When?      MASMALGA      SERVICE,      Brooklyn,) 
N.  T.t  Stat.   "  S,"  Box  18. 

"Home-Making  as  a  Profession" 

Is   a   100-pp.   ill.   handbook — it's   FREE. 
Home    study    Domestic    Science    courses, 
fitting   for   many   well-paid   positions  or 
for  home-making  efficiency. 
An.  School  of  Home  Economics,  519  W.  69th  St„  Chicago 


WANTED:  Issues  of  The  Survey  for 
January  7  and  March  4,  1922.  Unexpected 
demand  has  wiped  out  our  stock.  Subscrib- 
ers who  do  not  need  their  issues  for  future 
use  will  confer  a  real  favor  by  returning 
them  to  us  for  the  use  of  libraries  and  col- 
leges.   The  Survey,  112  E.  19  St.,  New  York. 


BUY     YOUR      BOOKS 

from 

THE  BOOK  DEPARTMENT 
SURVEY    ASSOCIATES.  Inc. 

We   specialize  in    books  on   social,    civic  and 

economic  subjects,  but  we  handle 

all  current  publications 


Please  mention  The  Survey  when  writing  to  advertisers 


THE  WILLIAMS  PBINTINQ  COMPANY,  1WT  TOBK 


WHY  NOT  TRAVEL? 

Survey  readers  are  invited  on  two 
special  cruises  which  have  been  ar- 
ranged for  groups  of  congenial  people 


AROUND  THE  WORLD 

120  Days  for  $1000  and  Up 

Starting  Jan.  23,  1923,  from  New  York 

on  the 

S.  S.  Empress  of  France 

The  largest  passenger  ship  to  encircle  the  globe.    A 
Canadian-Pacific  having  every  comfort  and  luxury. 

You  Will  Visit 

Havana  Manila 

Panama  Singapore 

Treasure  Island  Calcutta 

San  Francisco  Rangoon 

Honolulu  Bombay- 

Tokyo  Cairo 

Kobe  Naples 

Inland  Sea  of  Japan  Gibraltar 
Hong  Kong  Havre     • 

Canton  Liverpool 

and  other  ports 


THE  ORIENT 

65  Days  for  $600  and  Up 

Starting  Feb.  3,  1923,  from  New  York 

on  the 

S.  S.  Empress  of  Scotland 

A     Canadian-Pacific     ship     exquisitely     appointed. 
Making  a   delightful  home  throughout  the  voyage. 

You  Will  Visit 


Funchal 

Cadiz 

Seville 

Gibraltar 

Algiers 

Phaleron  Bay 

Constantinople 

Caifa 

Jerusalem 

Alexandria 

New 


Cairo 

Naples 

Rome 

Pompeii 

Villefranche 

Monte  Carlo 

Havre 

Liverpool 

Quebec 

Montreal 

York 


Optional  stop-overs.    No  bother,  no  worry  about  any  of  your  travel 
1     arrangements.     Every  detail  carefully   planned   ahead   for   your 
enjoyment,  educational  advantage  and  rest. 

Make  Your  Plans  Now! 

You  will  think  a  year  is  a  long  time  ahead  to  make  your  plans,  but  the 
1922  Mediterranean  Cruise  was  filled  within  eight  weeks.  It  is  important 
that  reservations  be  made  immediately,  while  there  is  an  opportunity  to 
book  at  the  price  you  want  to  pay. 

People  are  writing  in  every  day. 

Which  Tour  Are  You  Interested  In? 
Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Booklet 


Address  Clark  Cruise,  Care  of  The  Survey,   112   East   19th   Street,  New  York 
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SPRING  BOOK  NUMBER 


\ 


Books  and  the  Color  Line 

Ernestine  Ross 

Moliere:  Social  Reformer 

Louise  Fargo  Brown 

What  to  Read  on  Some 
Questions  of  the  Day: 

In  the  Wake  of  Freud 

Restricted  Immigration 

Wages  and  Their  Settlement 

The  Housing  Shortage 

Can  Human  Nature  Be  Changed? 

Book  Reviews 


TIDINGS  OF  THE  COMMON  WELFARE 

Speaking  of  Books — To  a  Man  of  Peace — A  Policewoman  on  Trial — 
A  Difficult  Financial  Year — A  Mental  Deficiency  Bill — An  Easter 
Message — A  Leipzig  in  Miniature — Pennsylvania's  Bootleggers — 
Nine  Cents'  Worth  of  Culture — Easter  Fashions — Where  Shall  I 
Send  It,  Madam? — The  Non-Union  Coal  Field 

SOCIAL  STUDIES  CONFERENCES 

Cents  a  Copy  $5.00  a  Year 


THE    SURVEY 


April   15,   if 


THE      SURVEY'S      DIRECTORY     OF       SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL  WORK- 

RS — Miss  Ida  M.  Cannon,  pres. ;  Social  Service  Department,  Masaachu- 
tts  General  Hospital,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Misa  Ruth  V.  Emerson, 
c'y ;  National  Headquarters,  American  Red  Cross,  _  Washington,  D.  C. 
ganization  to  promote  development  of  social  work  in  hospitals  and  dis- 
nsaries.     Annual  meeting  with  National  Conference  oi  Social  Work. 


FEDERAL     COUNCIL     OF     THE     CHURCHES     OF     CHRIST 
AMERICA — Constituted  by  30  Protestant  denominations.     Rev.   Chaa 
Macfarland,  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavort,  gen'l.  sec'ys. ;  105  E.  22  St.,  New  Yor 
Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service — Rev.  Worth  M.  Ti| 

exec,  sec'y. ;  Rev.  F.  Ernest  Johnson,  research  sec'y . ;  Agnes  H.  Ca 

bell,  research  ass't ;  Ines  M.  Cavert,  librarian. 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  ORGANIZING  FAMILY  SOCIAL 
WORK — Mrs.  John  M.  Glenn,  chairman;  Francis  H.  McLean,  field  director; 
David  H.  Holbrook,  executive  director,  130  E.  22d  Street,  New  York. 
Advice  in  organization  problems  of  family  social  work  societies  (Associated 
Charities)  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  SOCIAL  WORKERS  (formerly  Na- 
tional Social  Workers'  Exchange) — Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  director,  130 
East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  An  organization  of  professional  social 
workers  devoted  to  raising  social  work  standards  and  requirements.  Mem- 
bership open  to  qualified  social  workers. 


HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  principal:  G.  P.  Phenix,  v 
pnn. ;  F.  H.  Rogers,  treas.:  W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y. ;  Hampton,  Va.  Tr 
Indian  and  Negro  youth.    Neither  a  State  nor  a  Government  school.    1 

illustrated  literature. 

THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DISABLED  MEN— 
Culbert  Paries,  dir.,  245  E.  23rd  St,  New  York.  Maintains  free  indui 
training  classes  and  employment  bureau;  makes  artificial  limbs  and  a 
ances;  publishes  literature  on  work  for  the  handicapped:  gives  advic 
suitable  means  for  rehabilitation  of  disabled  persons  ana  cooperates 
other  special  agencies  in  plans  to  put  the  disabled  man  "  back  on  the  1 
roll." 


AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION,  FORMERLY  AMER- 
ICAN ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  MOR- 
TALITY—Gertrude  B.  Knipp,  sec'y;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore.   Urges 


LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY  (formerly  Intercollej 
Socialist  Society) — Harry  W.  Laidler,  secretary;  Room  931,  70  Fifth  Ave 
New  York    City.     Object— Education   for  •  new   social   order,   based 


prenatal,  obstetrical  and  infant  care;  birth  registration;  maternal  nursing:       «ew    York    Cit,.      ~_, — 

infant  welfare  consultations ;  care  of  children  of  pre-school  age  and  school        Pj^°JL  lo£  ",e  .and  no.t  for  Pjo&t.     Annual  membership,   $3.00,  $ 


age. 


and  $25.00.    Special  rates  for  students. 


AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— K.  L.  Butterfield,  presi- 
dent; A.  R.  Mann,  vice  president;  E.  C.  Lindeman,  executive  secretary; 
Nat  T.  Frame,  Morgantown,  West  Virginia,  field  secretary.  Emphasizes 
the  human  aspect  of  country  life.     Membership  $3.00 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Miss  Lenna  F. 
Cooper,  sec'y;  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium.  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Organized 
for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  schools,  institutions  and  community. 
Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics.     1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY— Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  interna- 
tional peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  of  Peace,  $2.00 
a  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  secretary  and  editor,  612-414  Colorado  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION— Annual  Congress  of  American 
penologists,  criminologists,  social  workers  in  delinquency.  Next  Congress 
Detroit,  Michigan,  October,  1921.  E.  R.  Cass,  general  secretary,  135 
East  15  Street.  New  York  City. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank 
J.  Osborne,  exec,  sec'y.;  35  W.  45th  St.,  New  York.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention. 
Publication  free  on  request.    Annual  membership  dues,  |5. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh 
Ave.,  New  York.  For  the  conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression  of 
prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  promotion  of  sound 
sex  education.  Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon  request. 
Annual  membership  dues,  $2.  Membership  includes  quarterly  magazine  and 
monthly  bulletin.     William  F.  Snow,  ML).,  gen.  dir. 

CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICA— 370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt,  chairman;  Sally  Lucas  Jean,  director. 
To  arouse  public  interest  in  the  health  of  school  children;  to  encourage 
the  systematic  teaching  of  health  in  the  schools;  to  develop  new  methods 
of  interesting  children  in  the  forming  of  health  habits ;  to  publish  and  dis- 
tribute pamphlets  for  teachers  and  public  health  workers  and  health  liter- 
ature for  children;  to  advise  in  organization  of  local  child  health  programs. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— A  league  of  agencies  to 
secure  a  better  understanding  of  child  welfare  problems,  to  improve  stand- 
ards and  methods  in  the  different  fields  of  work  with  children  and  to  make 
available  in  any  part  of  the  field  the  assured  results  of  successful  effort 
The  League  will  be  glad  to  consult  with  any  agency,  with  a  view  to  assist- 
ing it  in  organizing  or  reorganizing  its  children's  work.  C.  C.  Carsten's, 
director,   130  E.   22nd  St.,   New  York. 

COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN— 305  W.  98th  St.  New  York.  Miss 
Rose  Brenner,  pres. ;  Mrs.  Harry  Sternberger,  ex.  sec  y.  Promotes  civic 
cooperation,  education,  religion  and  social  welfare  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Cuba,  Europe. 

Department  of  Immigrant  Aid — 799  Broadway,  Mrs.  S.  J.  Rosensohn. 
chairman.  For  the  protection  and  education  of  immigrant  women  and 
girls. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED)— 1  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York  City.  Joseph  Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary.  Citizenship 
through  right  use  of  leisure.  A  national  civic  organization  which  on  request 
helps  local  communities  to  work  out  a  leisure  time  prograr* 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek  Mich.  Chancellor  David  Starr 
Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  sec'y.;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  inheritances,  hereditary  in- 
vtntory  and  eugenic  possibilities.     Literature  free. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  C 
ORED  PEOPLE— Moorfield  Storey,  pres.;  James  Weldon  Johnson,  sec 
70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored  Americans  the  comr 
rights  of  American  citizenship.    Furnishes  information  regarding  race  pt 

lems,  lynchings,  etc.  Membership  90,000,  with  350  branches.  Meml 
ship,  fl  upward. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  . 
BOCIATIONS— 600  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physi 
social,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young  women.  M 
tains  National  Training  School  which  offers  through  its  nine  mon 
graduate  course  professional  training  to  women  wishing  to  fit  themse 
for  executive  positions  within  the  movement.  Recommendation  to  {> 
tions  made  through  Personnel  Division,  Placement  Section. 

NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  WELFARE  COUNCIL— Official  Nati 
Body  of  the  Catholic  Organizations  of  the  country. 

National   Executive  Offices,   1312   Massachusetts  Avenue,   N.W.,   Wa 

ington,  D.  C 
General  Secretary,  Rev.  John  J.  Burke,  ' C.S.P. 
Department  of  Education — Rev.  James  H.  Ryan,  Exec  lec'y. 
Bureau  of  Education — A.  C.  Monahan,  Director. 
Department  of  Laws  and  Legislation — William  J.  Cochran. 
Department  of  Social  Action — Directors,  John  A.  Ryan  and  John  a.  La 
Department  of  Press  and   Publicity — Director,   Justin   MoGrath;   As 

Director,  Michael  Williams. 
National  Council  of  Catholic  Men — President,  Rear-Admiral  William 

Benson;  Exec.  Sec'y.,  Michael  J.  Slattery. 
National  Council  of   Catholic  Women — President,  Mrs.  Michael  Gav 

Exec  Sec'y.,  Miss  Agnes  G.  Regan. 
National    Catholic    Service    School    for    Women,    Washington,    D.    C 

Director,  Charles  P.  NeiU ;  Dean,  Miss  Maud  R.  Cavanaugh. 
Bureau  of  Immigration — National  Director,  Bruce  M.  Mohler. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'. 
105  East  22nd  St,  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultural  investigate 
Works  for  improved  laws  and  administration ;  children's  codes,  stud, 
health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency,  delinquency,  etc.  Annual  membi 
ship,  $2,  $5,  |lt,  $25  and  $1M;  Includes  quarterly,  "The  American  Child 

NATIONAL    CHILD     WELFARE    ASSOCIATION.    INC.— Chaa. 

Powlison,  gen.  sec'y. ;  70  Fifth  Ave,  New  York.     Originates  and  publish 
exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  conditions  affecting  t 
health,  well  being  and  education  of  children.     Cooperates  with  educato 
public  health  agencies,  and  all  child  welfare  groups  in  community,  city 
state-wide  service  through  exhibits,  child  welfare  campaigns,  etc 

THE    NATIONAL    COMMITTEE    FOR    MENTAL    HYGIENE— 1 

Walter  B.  James,  pres.;  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  med.  dir.;  Associ 
Medical  Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and  Dr.  V.  V.  Anders* 
Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y. ;  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Pamphl 
on  mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  feeble-mindedne 
epilepsy,  inebriety,  criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education,  psvehiat 
social    service,    backward    children,    surveys,    state    societies.  Men 

Hygiene;"  quarterly,  $2  a  year. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  8OCIAL  WORK— Robert  W.  Ke 
Pres.,  Boston:  W.  H.  Parker,  sec'y.,  25  East  Ninth  Street  Cincino 
Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss  the  principles 
humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  social  service  agenc 
Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes  in  permanent  form 
Proceedings  of  this  meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  for 
ninth  annual  meeting,  and  Conference  will  be  held  in  Providence,  Rh 
Island,  June  22-29,  1922.  Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  tc 
members  upon  payment  of  a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLI 
NESS — Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  managing  director;  Lewis  H.  Ca 
field  sec^j  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y.;  130  E.  22nd  St,  New  Y 
Objects:  To  furnish  information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  pu 
literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost  Includes 
York  State  Committee. 
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ATIONAL    CONSUMERS'    LEAGUE— M    E.    23rd    St..    New    York. 

Ira.   Florence   Kelley,    gen'l    sec'y.      Promote*    legislation   for   enlightened 
andards  for  women  and  minors  in  industry  and  for  honest  products;  mini- 


age  commissions,  eight  hour  day,  no  night  work,  federal  regulation 

nri      narlfintr     ifiHiiQtn*Q  -      "llnneat     rlnth         lf»mnlatinn_         Pnhliratinnfl 


■ilable. 

ATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS— Robert  A.  Woods, 
:c'y. ;  20  Union  Park,  Boston.  Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative  study 
ad  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and  nation,  for  meeting  the  fundamental 
oblems  disclosed  by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher  and  more  demo 
atic  organization  of  neighborhood  life. 

HE  NATIONAL  HEALTH  COUNCIL— Livingston  Farrand,  M.  D., 
hairman;  Donald  B.  Armstrong,  M.  D.,  Executive  Officer.  For  the 
udy  and  correlation  of  national  voluntary  health  activities.  Publications 
dude  Federal  and  State  health  Legislative  Bulletins,  current  Library 
dex,  and  Monthly  Digest  of  news  of  ten  voluntary  member  agencies 
d  one  official  member;  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  City,  and  411  18th 
eet,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.   C. 

in  * 

__J  ATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING— 
tlltJ  ember,  National  Health  Council — Anne  A.  Stevens,  R.N.,  Director,  370 
the-;venttl  Avenue,  New  York.  For  development  and  standardization  of 
n  iblic  health  nursing.  Maintains  library  and  educational  service.  Official 
OU1  agazine  "Public  Health  Nurse." 

TIONAL    URBAN    LEAGUE— For    social    service    among    Negroes. 
Hollingsworth  Wood,  pres. ;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y. ;  127  E. 
rd  St.,  New  York.     Establishes  committees  of  white  and  colored  people 
work  out  community  problems.     Trains  Negro  social  workers. 

TIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— Anna 
T  Gordon,  president,  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  Avenue,  Evanston,  Illi- 
ois.  To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  to 
ivance  the  welfare  of  the  American  people  through  the  departments  of 
hild  Welfare,  Women  in  Industry.  Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance 
A  istruction,  Americanization  and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor.  Official 
VAiblication  "The  Union  Signal,"  published  at  Headquarters. 

bu 

doATIONAL   WOMEN'S    TRADE    UNION    LEAGUE— Mrs.    Raymond 
obins,  pres.;   311   South   Ashland   Blvd.,   Chicago,   111.     Stands   for  self- 
S"Svernment    in    the    work    shop    through    organization    and    also    for    the 
Ilia    actment  of   protective   legislation.     Information   given. 


/ 


Pe5i  LAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
rjfa'S-l  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Joseph  Lee,  president;  H.  S. 
iraucher,  secretary.  Special  attention  given  to  organization  of  year-round 
mnicipal  recreation  systems.  Information  available  on  playground  and 
thfommunity  center  activities  and  administration. 

be! 

ROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  repre- 
sentation for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y.,  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia. 
('Membership,  $2,  entitles  to  quarterly  P.  R.  Review. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For 
I  the  study  of  the  causes  of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
1  ments.     Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment  Conference,  the  Eu- 

Senics  Registry,  and  lecture  courses  and  various  allied  activities.     J.   H. 
iellogg,  pres.;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Improvement  of  Living  Con 
iditions— John  M.  Glenn,  dir. ;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Departments: 
Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education,  Statistics,  Recreation, 
Remedial  Loans,  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies,  Library,  South- 
J  era  Highland  Division.  The  publications  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form  some  of  the  most 
important  results  of  its  work.     Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE — An  institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth ;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South ; 
furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and  on  the  Tuske- 
gee  idea  and  methods.  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin. ;  Warren  Logan,  treas. ; 
\.  I.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

WORKERS'   EDUCATION   BUREAU   OF  AMERICA— Spencer   Miller, 
jr.,  Sec'y.;  465  West  23rd  St.     A  clearing-house  for  Workers'  Education. 
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SOCIAL  STUDIES 


Conducted  by 
JOSEPH  K.  HART 


Have  You  Read     .     .     . 

Librarians,  making  herculean  efforts  to  organize  thei 
materials  in  utilizable  ways,  have  worked  out  various  sys 
terns  of  classification  for  books  and  knowledge.  One  of  thest 
systems,  the  widely  used  Dewey  Decimal  Classification 
divides  human  knowledge  into  nine  great  groups  of  interests 
as  follows:  philosophy,  religion,  social  science,  philology 
natural  science,  applied  science,  fine  arts,  literature,  history 
It  is  true  that  very  few  people  feel  even  a  fraction  of  an 
interest  in  more  than  one  or  two  of  these  groups.  Specializa- 
tion is  the  rule  today  with,  at  most,  some  avocational  interest 
as  a  sort  of  hobby.  But  specialization  is  a  deadly  sort  of 
disease.  Certainly  all  social  students  must  have  more  than 
a  narrowly  specialized  outlook  on  the  world  of  human 
activities  and  interests;  more  than  a  narrow  acquaintance 
with  books. 

In  The  New  Machiaevelli,  H.  G.  Wells  speaks  of  teachers 
and  social  workers  who  are  like  some  houses  in  London: 
they  are  right  on  the  sidewalks;  they  are  all  front;  they 
have  no  back  yards,  no  Hinterland.  He  says  the  teacher  or 
social  worker  who  lives  everything  he  knows,  who  has  no 
interest  in  anything  but  the  narrow  job,  who  professionalizes 
his  human  relationships,  lives  too  much  on  the  sidewalk.  He 
needs  scope,  enlargement,  development  of  a  back  yard  in 
which  he  can  be  human,  with  people  who  are  not  teachers  or 
social  workers.  Should  not  every  one  of  us  read  some  worth 
while  books  in  each  of  these  nine  great  divisions  of  human 
interest  and  knowledge  every  now  and  then  ?    For  instance, 

Have  you  read — 

1.  John    Dewey,  Reconstruction   in   Philosophy.     Henry   Holt 
Co.    Price,  $1.60;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $1.80. 

2.  William  E.  Hocking,  Human  Nature  and  Its  Remaking.    Yal 
University  Press.    Price,  $3.00;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $3.2 

3.  R.  H.  Tawney,  Acquisitive  Society.     Harcourt,  Brace  &  G 
Price,  $1.40;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $1.50. 

4.  Charles  H.   Grandgent,   Old   and   New.    Harvard   Univers^t 
Press.    Price,  $1.50;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $1.65.  K 

5.  John  Mills,  Within  the  Atom.     Van  Nostrand  k  Co.     P  We 
$2.00;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $2.15.  % 

6.  Edward  E.  Slosson,  Creative  Chemistry.     Century  Co.     P'Hcf 
$2.50;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $2.70.  / 

7.  Clive    Bell,    Art.      Fred.    Stokes   &    Co.      Price,    $2.00;    with 
postage  from  the  Survey,  $2.20. 

8.  Arthur   T.   Quiller-Couch,   On   the   Art   of  Reading.     G.   P. 
Putnam's  Sons.    Price,  $2.75;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $3.00. 

9.  Robert   Lowie,   Primitive   Society.     Boni    &   Liveright.     Price 
$3.00;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $3.30. 


TEACHERS 

in  202  colleges  and  high  schools  have  used  The 
Survey  the  past  year  as  a  looseleaf  textbook  of 
sociology,  economics,  labor  problems,  civics  and  re- 
lated subjects.  There's  nothing  quite  like  it,  for 
no  book  and  no  other  periodical  even  attempts  to 
present  the  facts  of  social  and  industrial  relations 
without  bias  and  with  no  color  beyond  clear  writing 
and  pictures  which  really  illustrate.  Special  student 
rates  will  be  sent  on  request.  The  Survey,  112 
East  19  Street,  New  York. 
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In  a  town  of  a  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants  the 
eager  literary  life  teas  re- 
stricted to  the  neirs  stands 


This  pained  the  wise  men  who  ruled  the 
city.   They  said,  "  Let  us  have  a  library  " 


XL***"* 


And    so    they    began    a 
newspaper  campaign 


PUM      foR       OuR       k-l^RA^M 


1  i\  n  n  it 
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Villa     S*iS(^      till)       ««T      i^ULt 

f*  ft  c  h  i  -r  -a  cTs 


A  noted  firm  of  architects   worked   up   a  plan 


The  entire  city  peti- 
tioned  the  Carnegie 
Foundation,     asking, 
for   help   and   assls-1 
tance 


i  8  i;  i  tl^ 


J/P 


The  board  of  aldermen  most  disinterestedly  looked  at  differ- 
ent sites  for  the  purpose  of  building 


They  spent  a  year  examining  different  sorts  of  tables.     They 

'  iin 


bought  half  a  million  worth  of  tables  and  chairs  and  fixtures 


^ 


^j$as  t  i  n  i 


f 


Q  n  i)  n 


>.••■  >- 

i      Finally,  they  opened  a  magnificent  building  twice  as 
CH  large  as  planned  and  costing  ten  million  dollars 

NeJ 
To 


^<A«<S<6ucea 


1 

ven 
mill 


27iey  put  in  luxurious  rest  rooms  and  a 
dining   room 


They  installed  a  scientific  ventilator 
costing  another  half  million 


They  bought  three  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars' worth  of  filing  cabinets 


And    then    they    paid    their    librarians 
eighteen  hundred  dollars  a  year 


A*^-cA.  y>V 


Hendrik  Willem   Van  Loon 

LETTERS  FROM  A  SELF-MADE  TOWN 

III — They  Built  a  Library  in  Our  Town 
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Speaking  of  Books — 


a 

TN  the 

I  the  larg 


To  a  Man  of  Peace 


AMES  ROWAN  is  a  student  in  Western  College.     He 

likes  books — on  the  library  shelves,  arranged  in  rows. 

Not  long  ago  he  had  occasion  to  call  on  Mr.  Green, 

professor  of  English.     Mr.  Green  was  not  at  home; 

but  the  elderly  father  of  the  professor  met  James  at  the 

door  and  invited  him  into  the  study  to  wait.     "  My  son  will 

1    soon  be  back,  I  think,"  he  said. 

...  _     They    talked    of    books    desultorily    while    they    waited. 

1  That  is  an  interesting  book  you  have  in  your  hands,"  said 

t      .Lames. 

.j  "  Yes,  it  is  an  interesting  book,"  said  the  other.     "  It  is 

(railed  '  Is  America  Worth  Saving? '  and  it  was  written  by 

j'  .Olicholas   Murray   Butler.     You   know   Butler's  books,   do 
r^aruo      «  ,, 

y    Tr 

the  0  "Butler?  Butler?  "  said  James  hesitatingly.  "  It  seems 
1  0  me  I  know  that  name.  Isn't  he  the  man  who  wrote 
^  Pigs  is  Pigs'?" 

alrei 
wel 

presence  of  some  five  thousand  men  and  women, 

gest  assembly  ever  gathered  at  Tuskegee,  the  monu 

ment  to  Booker  T.  Washington,  here  re- 

S>roduced,  was  unveiled  last  week  at  the  great 
iducational  institution  which  he  called  into 
life.      Wallace    Buttrick,    president    of    the 
ju  Tjeneral    Education     Board,     delivered    the 
/■    .^founder's     day     address     and     summarized 
I?*  "Sooker  Washington's  contribution  to  Ameri- 
^nVan  education  and  to  the  fostering  of  good- 
a  mVill  and  cooperation  between  the  races. 
tutl<  Governor  Kilby  of  Alabama  telegraphed 
e£ce*>m  Indiana  that  he  hoped  and  believed  the 
*    Jly  would  not  be  far  distant  when  Alabama 
^  *Hd   other  states,   bearing  in   mind    Booker 
oclJashington's  figure  of  speech,  "  In  all  things 
on  Irely  social  separate  as  the  fingers,  yet  one 
•  lJ  the  hand  in  all  things  essential  to  mutual 
es*aTogress,"  would  fully  realize  the  economic 
0    .  Vantage  and  justice  of  doing  more  for  the 
catloAication  of  their  Negro  citizens, 
tionjrj,.    George  Cleveland  Hall,  a  prominent 
*?r.  flored   physician  of   Chicago,   enlarged  on 
lsloI\shington's  example  as  a  practical  thinker, 
laW^Jan  of  endurance  and  courage,  who  knew 

.    contagion  of  goodwill. 

t0  '•The   Tuskegee   alumni   gave   seventy- five 

tratoucand  dollars  in  cash  and  p'edges  to  the 

1  loyalty    fund    for    the    endowment 

Visitors  were  shown  five  new  trade 


school  buildings,  a  new  dormitory  for  girls,  new  agricultural 
buildings,  and  were  told  of  the  broadened  and  enriched 
courses  of  study  introduced  under  the  administration  of 
Robert  R.  Moton,  the  present  principal. 

The  statue  by  Charles  Keck  shows  Booker  Washington, 
erect  under  the  heavy  burden  of  his  race,  pulling  back  the 
pall  of  ignorance  from  a  strong  black  man  who  is  surrounded 
by  the  implements  of  agriculture  and  industry  and  holding 
fast  to  the  book  of  knowledge.  About  one  hundred  thousand 
Negroes  in  every  part  of  the  United  States  subscribed  toward 
the  cost  of  this  monument. 

A  Policewoman  on  Trial 

MINA  VAN  WINKLE,  director  of  the  Woman's 
Bureau  of  the  Washington  Police  Department,  one 
of  the  first  and  best  known  women  police  officials  in 
the  United  States  and  head  of  the  International  Police- 
women's Association,  has  successfully  come  out  of  a  trial 
which,  during  the  last  few  weeks,  has  become  one  of  growing 
national  interest.  For  in  the  charge  was  involved  not  onl> 
the  relative  position  of  the  policewoman  in  the  police  depart- 
ment but  the  whole  procedure  governing  her  work  that  has 
gradually  been  developed,  in  which  Mrs 
Van  Winkle's  own  standards  have  been  th 
model  for  many  other  police  departments. 

Lieutenant  Mina  Van  Winkle  had  bet 
charged  with  insubordination,  and  while  tl 
Trial   Board,  on  April   7,  found  her  "  nt 
guilty   of   the   charge  and   specification," 
added   that  she  did   not   appear   to   have 
proper  conception  of  the  cardinal  principl 
of  discipline.     This  statement  is  very  mucl 
resented  by  some  of  those  who,  knowing  th< 
facts  of  the  case,  had  anticipated  Mrs.  Vai 
Winkle's   exoneration   and   who   regard   this 
rider  as  an  affront  to  justice  and  intelligence 
The  events  that  led  up  to  the  charge  are  as 
follows: 

On  February  25,  the  chief  of  police  issued 
an  order,  effective  March  1,  whereby  "  all 
matters  relating  to  cases  of  lost  children  and 
cases  of  females  of  whatever  age  found  wan- 
dering abroad  and  unable  to  give  proper 
account  of  themselves  and  against  whom  no 
charge  is  to  be  placed  will  be  handled  by  the 
Woman's  Bureau  exclusively  and  not  by  the 
Detective  Bureau,  as  heretofore." 

On  March  "o,  two  girls,  aged  fourtee 
and  fifrr  left  their  Brooklyn  hom 
dressed  in  boys'  clothes,  carrying  "  dangero 
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weapons  -K)ne  a  loaded  revolver  and  each  an  efficient 
knife — and,  after  three  days  and  two  nights  ,of  travel 
and  wandering  abroad,  telegraphed  their  fathers  from  Wash- 
ington the  news  of  their  whereabouts  and  of  the  inconvenient 
fact  that  they  were  "  dead  broke."  The  Washington  police 
department  was  notified  from  New  York,  and  police  detec- 
tives went  to  Union  Station,  where  they  picked  up  the  girls, 
thence  taking  them  first  to  the  Detective  Bureau,  where  they 
were  detained  for  an  hour  or  more,  and  where  the  details 
of  their  story  were  elicited  that  made  interesting  reading  in 
the  newspapers  of  the  nation  next  day.  At  1 130  a.m.  the 
girls  were  delivered  to  the  detention  home  for  women  and 
girls,  in  charge  of  the  Woman's  Bureau.  Here  they  were 
put  to  bed  at  once  without  the  usual  preliminary  "  taking  of 
history,"  on  account  of  the  late  hour  and  their  fatigue. 

Meanwhile  the  fathers  of  the  two  girls  had  taken  a  mid- 
night train  from  New  York  and  appeared  early  in  the  morn- 
ing at  detective  headquarters.  At  seven  o'clock  Lieutenant 
Van  Winkle,  who  had  not  previously  known  of  the  arrival 
of  the  Young  Visiters,  was  called  on  the  telephone  by  her 
subordinate  at  the  detention  home  to  pass  on  the  question 
whether  the  two  girls  ought  to  be  released  to  two  gentlemen 
purporting  to  be  their  fathers,  in  accordance  with  a  demand 
to  that  effect  brought  from  the  Detective  Bureau  by  a  ser- 
geant. Lieutenant  Van  Winkle  decided  the  girls  could  not 
be  released  until  she  had  seen  the  two  men  who  represented 
themselves  as  the  fathers,  obtained  the  necessary  records  in 
the  case,  and  provided  her  charges  with  clothing  that  was 
clean  and  appertaining  to  their  sex.  A  second  message  to 
Mrs.  Van  Winkle  from  the  house  of  detention  explained  that 
it  was  an  inspector  who  had  so  ordered  and  devised  in  the 
previous  instance.     Mrs.  Van  Winkle  thereupon  telephoned 


CIVIL    SERVICE    IN    FRANCE 

n  the  recommendation   of  the  Finance  Committee  of   the   legisla- 
■re,  the  French  government  has  recently  decided  to  cut  its  civil 
rvice  list  by  the  dismissal  of  fifty  thousand  functionaries.     That, 
according   to  M.  Bokanowski,   chairman   of  that  committee,  would 
still  leave  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  thousand  civil  servants  more 
than  were  employed  before   the  war.      The  Ministry   of  Finance, 
according  to  the  Christian  Science  Monitor's  Paris  correspondent, 
opposed  even  this  proposed  reduction  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
only  create  so  much  more  unemployment.     L 'Atelier,  organ  of  the 
rade  unions,  and  very  much  concerned  about  unemployment  just 
>w,  evidently  does  not  take  this  view.     The  caption  to  this  car- 
,     n,  reproduced  from  it,  reads: 
"And  what's  this?" 
"This  is  the  Secret  Service." 
,    "Good,  then  that's  where  we'll  put  our  p     ^aes!" 


to  the  inspector  named  and  told  him  of  her  attitude  regarding 
the  social  needs  of  the  case,  receiving  no  instructions  from 
him,  as  she  stated  in  her  version  of  the  affair,  but  merely  an 
inquiry  as  to  the  time  when  she  would  be  down,  to  which  she 
replied  she  was  coming  at  once. 

The  waiting  fathers,  fed  by  promises  ex  suis  juris  of  the 
Detective  Bureau,  could  not  conceive  of  the  lack  of  perspi- 
cacity that  failed  to  recognize  through  the  void  their  iden- 
tities. One  of  them,  though  a  simple  Brooklynite,  unversed 
in  Capitol  politics,  was  guided — was  it  by  his  unerring 
instinct? — to  communicate  with  strategic  personages,  includ- 
ing his  logical  political  champion  in  the  Senate,  and  forthwith 
set  the  wires  pounding  with  thunderbolts  of  wrath.  As  a 
result,  the  head  of  the  Women's  Bureau  was  ordered  to  be 
"  tried  on  charges."  The  simple  Brooklyn  citizen,  if  he  had 
not  become  a  Jove,  was  made  Jove's  mouthpiece. 

For  this  was  not  the  first  attack  on  Mrs.  Van  Winkle  and 
her  work  for  wayward  girls.  Washingtonians  have  observed 
that  one  of  the  city's  newspapers  has  consistently  endeavored 
to  make  hard  sledding  for  her  administration  ever  since  it 
started.  Statements  in  its  columns  are  said  to  have  been  the 
cause,  a  year  or  so  ago,  of  a  congressional  investigation  which 
resulted  in  a  complete  vindication  of  Mrs.  Van  Winkle  and 
a  general,  relatively  speaking,  very  substantial  raise  of  salaries 
for  the  members  of  her  force.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  record 
that  the  paper's  defeated  candidate  for  chief  of  police  is  now 
head  of  the  Detective  Bureau. 

Social  workers  have  interested  themselves  in  this  present 
case   because   of   its   direct  bearing  on   the   functions  of   a 
woman  police  department  not  only  in   Washington   but  in 
many  other  cities.     They  ask  these  questions:   Why  was  not- 
the  Detective  Bureau  charged  with  disobedience  for  takingl/f 
the  runaway  girls  into  custody  instead  of  transmitting  thefj 
message  from  New  York  to  the  policewoman  who  was  on/ 
duty  and  whose  place  it  was  to  go  after  the  pair?    Why  was 
the  Detective  Bureau  permitted  to  interfere  at  all  ?     Wh\w 
should  an  inspector  be  upheld  in  an  alleged  issuance  of  orders  [ 
which  he  had  no  power  to  make,  since  they  were  controvertive  *"~ 
of  a  written  department  order?  Supposing  Mrs.  Van  Winkle y 
had  chosen  to  obey  the  alleged  behest  of  the  inspector  and » 
not  the  order  of  the  chief  of  police,  would  she  not  have  been 
brought  up  on  "  charges  "  as  inevitably  ?     Why  .should  the 
head  of  a  policewoman's  bureau  be  answerable  to  the  head 
of  a  detective  bureau?    They  feel  that  this — if  it  became  a 
general  form  of  organization — would  be  about  as  logical  as ' 
putting  a  captain  of   infantry  and   his   regiment  under  the 
orders  of  a  squadron  commander  of  the  fleet  merely  because 
the  latter  was  of  higher  rank.     A  detective  bureau,  whose 
functions  are  those  of  Nemesis  in   the  law,  and  a  police- 
woman's bureau,  whose  functions  are  those  of  protection  for 
the  young,  are  fully  as  widely  apart  as  the  army  and  navy  in 
their  types  of  service.    They  believe,  moreover,  that  a  distinct 
disservice  has  been  done  to  the  cause  of  social  hygiene  by 
making  these  charges,  amounting  to  official  degradation   ii 
advance,  against  a  responsible  agent  who  performed  her  dut 
according  to  principles  in  which  any  competent  judge  woulc 
uphold  her.     What  would   have  happened  had   Lieutcnan 
Van   Winkle  discharged   the   girls   without  investigation   t< 
men  who  turned  out  not  to  be  their  fathers? 

A  Difficult  Financial  Year 

THE  Courier,  the  monthly  bulletin  of  the  Communit 
Council  of  St.  Louis,  publishes  in  its  April  issue  t 
results  of  an  inquiry  concerning  the  current  experier. 
of  community  chests  in  forty-one  cities.     Most  of  the  larg — 
towns  in  which  there  is  any  general  plan  for  joint  financial 
of  the  social  agencies  are  included,  but  among  the  omissions- 
probably  because  the  executives  were  too  busy   to   fill  o 
questionnaires — are    Baltimore,    Buffalo,    Dayton,    Tolec 
Des  Moines,  Erie,  Dallas,  and  Grand  Rapids.     The  <~u 
paigns  for  funds  were  held  mainly  in  the  autumn  of 
thouph  som*  were  earlier,  and  three  were  in  1922. 
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This  year  has  been  a  difficult  one  financially  for  charitable 
agencies.    Their  needs  have  been  great  because  of  unemploy- 
ment, and  giving  has  been  harder  because  of  diminished  in- 
comes.    Eighteen  of  the  community  chests  have  raised  less 
than  the  amount  set  as  the  goal  for  their  campaigns,  by 
amounts  which  range  from  twelve  thousand  dollars  in  Rock- 
ford,  Illinois,  to  nearly  two  million  dollars  in  Philadelphia. 
Leaving  out  the  exceptional  case  of  Philadelphia,  it  appears 
that  seventeen  other  cities  have  had  an  aggregate  shortage 
of  about  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars — which  is  a  large 
sum,  but  is  only  8  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  amount  for 
which  they  appealed.     In  other  words,  even  these  seventeen 
cities  with  deficits  have  raised  over  go  per  cent  of  the  entire 
amount  of  the  approved  budgets  of  the  agencies,  plus  the 
amounts   desired   for  expenses  and   emergency    funds.      In 
eleven  cities  the   amount  raised  exceeded  the  goal  set  by 
amounts  ranging  from  two  thousand  dollars  in  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars 
in  Rochester,  New  York.    The  reasons  for  the  wide  differ- 
ence between  the  two  millions  raised  in  Philadelphia  and 
the  goa?  of  four  millions  have  already  been  discussed  in  the 
Survey  [January  14].  The  total  raised  by  the  same  agencies 
in  the  year  before  the  chest  was  organized  in  that  city,  it 
must  be  recalled,  was  about  $1,600,000. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  study  made  by  the  St. 
Louis  council  is  to  be  found  in  the  facts  as  to  which  agencies 
are  not  included,  the  increase  of  interest  in  social  work  in  the 
several  communities,  the  increase  of  gifts  by  former  givers 
to  the  separate  agencies,  the  effect  of  joint  finance  on  the 
budgets  o]f  the  agencies,  the  starting  of  new  agencies  to  fill 
needs  not  formerly  met,  the  arguments  encountered  in  various 
cities  against  federation  and  the  answers  to  these  objections, 
the  opinions  of  the  managers  of  the  chests  as  to  the  reasons 
for  the.'  defects  in  the  operation  of  the  chests  and  their  esti- 
mates'of  beneficial  results,  and  the  policies  as  to  capital  ex- 
per;zse — for  building,  etc. — and  as  to  designation  by  donors  of 
r/articular  agencies  as  beneficiaries. 

This  bulletin,  which  can  be  obtained  without  expense  from 
the  Community  Council,  511  Locust  Street,  St.  Louis,  should 
be  very  useful  to  the  large  number  who  in  other  cities 
throughout  the  country  are  investigating  the  subject  or  are 
already  initiating  similar  plans  for  the  joint  financing  of 
welfare  agencies. 

A  Mental  Deficiency  Bill 

SOCIAL  workers  throughout  the  country  who  have  found 
mental  deficiency  an  important  factor  in  case  work  are 
much  interested  in  the  forward  step  taken  in  New  York 
at  the  session  of  the  legislature  which  has  just  adjourned. 
The  state  Commission  on  Mental  Defectives  caused  a  bill  to 
be  introduced  amending  generally  the  mental  deficiency  law. 
Under  the  present  law  there  is  no  practicable  means  by  which 

\  mental  defective  can  be  committed  to  an  appropriate  insti- 
•-.ion  even  for  purposes  of  preliminary  mental  observation, 
xept  upon  the  consent  and  application  of  the  parents  or  of 
the  mental  deficient  himself. 

Recognizing    this    situation,    the    Charity    Organization 
Society  preesnted  it  to  the  members  of  the  State  Commission 
on  Mental  Defectives,  who  included  in  a  bill  being  prepared 
at  their  instance  by  the  attorney  general  a  provision  which 
^  establishes  a  simple  procedure  enabling  social  workers  and 
I  others  having  a  legitimate  interest  in  a  family  to  make  appli- 
I  cation  to  a  magistrate  and  start  proceedings  for  an  examina- 
tion.   It  should  be  understood  that  only  those  persons  "  who 
for  their  own  welfare  or  the  welfare  of  others  require  super- 
vision, control  or  care  "  are  "  mental  defectives"  under  the 
law. 

The  particular  provision  of  the  amending  bill  here  referred 
to  (section  23-a)  has  been  severely  attacked  by  some  adminis- 
trators and  newspapers  as  giving  too  much  power  to  a  magis- 
trate to  commit  a  person  at  the  instigation  of  an  informer  to 


LABORJ THAT:  LIFE, 

TRIVMPHANI :  MAY '.BANISH:  THE 
BlASPHEMf:OF:^mp 


AN   EASTER   MESSAGE 

Thousands  of  these  posters  are  carrying  their  Easter  season  mes- 
sage from  the  National  Council  for  Reduction  of  Armaments. 
"  Everywhere  the  earth  is  seeking  to  renew  its  life  in  the  path  of 
the  great  war's  devastation.  Men  themselves  are  again  taking  hope 
and  daring  to  feel  the  promise  and  joy  in  life.  Not  my  life  nor 
your  life,  but  all  life — its  hope,  its  promise,  its  opportunity  for  the 
realization  of  the  longing  in  the  souls  of  men,  is  sacred.  War  is 
the  great  blasphemy  against  life."  This  is  the  thought  that  the 
council  hopes  the  Easter  season  will  leave  uppermost  in  the  minds 
of  all  men  and  women,  according  to  Frederick  J.  Libby,  its  executive 
secretary,  in  a  recent  Washington  interview 

the  local  health  officer — in  the  case  of  New  York  city,  certain 
hospital  trustees — without  previous  medical  examination. 
The  New  York  World  adds: 

Once  adjudged  deficient,  an  adult  person  can  be  committed  to  an 
institution  or  assigned  to  a  guardian,  who  may  be  a  relative  or  a 
person  or  corporation  designated  by  the  court.  Thereafter  the 
guardianship  is  similar  to  that  of  a  minor  child — except  that  the 
child  grows  up;  the  defective  does  not.  In  such  permanent  guard- 
ianship, sometimes  exercised  by  persons  not  relatives,  over  wards 
capable  of  productive  labor,  there  are  grave  dangers  of  peonage 
and  other  abuses. 

In  reply,  sponsors  of  the  bill  declare  that  all  that  this  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  does  is  to  permit  a  person  who  has 
interest  in  a  mental  defective  to  file  a  statement 
magistrate  to  the  effect  that  the  person  is  apparently 
defective;  whereupon  if  the  magistrate  thinks  there 
thing  to  the  statement  he  may  in  his  discretion  issue 
mons  asking  the  person  in  question  to  come  before  h: 
may  issue  a  warrant  in  case  of  failure  to  appear.     If,  when 
the  person  appears,  the  magistrate  thinks  from  talking  with 
him  that  he  may  be  a  mental  defective,  then  the  magistrate 
is  to  commit  the  person  temporarily,  for  purposes  of  observa- 
tion only,  to  a  city  hospital  to  be  examined.     If  two  com- 
petent  psychiatrists   report,   as  provided   by   law,   that   the 
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person  is  a  mental  defective,  then  the  commissioner  of  public 
welfare  makes  application  to  a  court  of  record  for  the  com- 
mitment of  the  mental  defective  to  an  appropriate  institution, 
following  in  every  respect  the  present  procedure  of  the  law. 

All  the  procedure  and  provisions  of  section  23-a  that  have 
been  objected  to  are  taken  almost  word  for  word  from  similar 
provisions  of  the  New  York  insanity  laws  which  have  been 
in  force  and  effect  for  thirteen  years,  which  have  never  been 
abused  and  which,  social  workers  attest,  have  worked  well  in 
practice.  Indeed,  the  respective  provisions  of  the  insanity 
law  are  more  drastic;  for  there  the  magistrate  has  no  dis- 
cretion, but  must  issue  a  warrant. 

Pressure  is  being  brought  on  the  governor  by  opponents  of 
the  bill  to  veto  it;  and  at  a  hearing  on  April  7  expert  testi- 
mony was  given  for  and  against  it. 

A  Leipzig  in  Miniature 

THERE  are  thousands  of  homes  where  the  only  contact 
the  family  makes  with  the  world  of  literature  and  cul- 
tural leisure  is  through  the  book  agent.  Marjorie 
Schuler,  in  an  article  in  the  Review  of  Reviews,  tells  of 
the  effective  efforts  made  by  the  women  of  Corvallis,  Oregon, 
who  felt  that  their  town  was  suffering  from  a  want  of  good 
books — not  the  kind  the  book  agent  sells.  When  the  agricul- 
tural fair  came  around  they  chartered  the  largest  church  in 
the  town  for  a  book  fair.  This  was  not  a  bargain  sale  but  a 
regular  sample  fair  for  exhibition  and  demonstration.  Nine 
thousand  people  came  to  see  and  handle  the  books  which  the 
women  had  collected ;  there  were  sets  of  well-known  authors, 
first  editions  and  all  manner  of  good  books  arranged  in 
twenty-six  sections,  each  section  attended  by  people  who  could 
talk  intelligently  about  it:  travel,  history,  fiction,  home  eco- 
nomics, industry,  poetry  and  so  on.  And  each  person  went 
away  with  a  list  of  books  from  which  he  could  choose  and 
order  at  a  later  time.  The  sale  of  books  in  that  town  has 
increased  fourfold  since  that  fair.  Another  immediate  re- 
sult of  this  enriching  event,  as  they  called  it  in  Corvallis,  was 
the  introduction  of  a  regular  book  review  department  in  the 
local  newspaper,  and  a  wider  interest  in  good  books,  which 
meant  that  not  only  the  quantity  but  also  the  quality  of  books 
read  has  measurably  improved.  And  so  Corvallis  is  on  the 
way  to  rival  Leipzig  as  a  book  fair  of  international  fame. 

Pennsylvania's  Bootleggers 

BOTH  ends  of  Pennsylvania  are  agog  over  non-enforce- 
ment of  prohibition.  In  the  east,  T.  Henry  Walnut, 
special  assistant  United  States  district  attorney,  who 
was  bent  on  prosecuting  men  "  higher  up,"  was  dropped  by 
his  superior.  [See  the  Survey  for  April  1,  page  12.] 
Church  people  in  and  about  Pittsburgh  are,  for  the  opposite 
reason,  up  in  arms  against  Walter  Lyon,  United  States 
attorney  for  the  Western  Pennsylvania  District.  A  meeting 
on  April  3,  attended  by  nearly  five  hundred  ministers  from 
Pittsburgh  and  vicinity,  unanimously  adopted  resolutions 
demanding  his  removal  from  office.  Not  a  voice  was  heard 
or  a  vote  given  in  his  support.  The  issue  has  been  taken  up 
generally,  and  petitions  for  his  removal  are  going  to  Wash- 
ington from  all  over  the  district. 

The  action  of  the  Pittsburgh  ministers  followed  a  report 
federated  Temperance  Committee  in  which  an  attack 
le  on  Mr.  Lyon,  whose  "  inefficiency,  indifference  and 
"  were  declared  to  be  blocking  efforts  at  law  enforce- 
The  report  declares  that  upon  Mr.  Lyon  and  his  first 
:,  W.  Heber  Dithrich,  must  be  placed  the  responsi- 
unuy  ror  the  long  delay  in  bringing  cases  to  trial  and  the 
non-prosecution  of  important  indictments  against  offenders 
with  political  influence.    All  this,  it  says,  has  contributed  to 
the  spirit  of  defiance  with  which  the  bootlegger  and  rum- 
runner now  regard  the  law. 

Back  of  this  report  and  the  drastic  action  taken  is  a  long 
record  of  lack  of  accomplishment  in  suppressing  lawlessness 


which  began  to  develop  in  and  about  Pittsburgh  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1920.  In  the  fall  the  Federated  Temperance  Com- 
mittee sent  representatives  to  Washington  demanding  a 
change  in  the  enforcement  office.  Commissioner  Kramer 
went  into  the  situation  promptly  and  shortly  afterward  ap- 
pointed John  N.  English  head  of  the  enforcement  service  in 
Pittsburgh.  Mr.  English  had  a  strong  record  of  many  years 
as  attorney  for  the  Temperance  Committee  in  the  license 
court.  He  took  charge  of  the  office  on  January  1,  1921,  and 
in  three  months  secured  evidence  as  a  result  of  which  the 
criminal  docket  for  the  May  term  of  the  court  contained 
approximately  four  hundred  cases  of  liquor  law  violations, 
many  of  them  involving  persons  close  to  the  inner  circles  of 
powerful  political  and  liquor  interests. 

In  April  Mr.  English  was  taken  ill  and  obliged  to  resign. 
Then  the  wet  politicians  seized  their  opportunity.  A  now 
national  administration  had  come  in.  District  Attorruey 
Driscoll  had  been  removed  and  Walter  Lyon,  former  'lieu- 
tenant-governor, was  appointed  in  his  stead.  An  ine.vperi- 
enced  young  attorney  was  appointed  an  assistant  to  specialize 
in  liquor  cases.  All  these  cases,  however,  would  come,,  up  for 
trial  under  direction  of  Mr.  Lyon. 

When  the  May  term  of  court  was  about  to  open  "the  com- 
mittee waited  on  this  assistant  and  called  his  attentio^n  to  the 
large  number  of  liquor  cases  on  the  docket — about  tv  v-o-thirds 
of  the  entire  criminal  list — and  far  more  than  ccould  pos- 
sibly be  tried  that  term.  They  suggested  that  he  coi  ifer  with 
Mr.  English  with  a  view  to  picking  out  some  of  .  the  more 
important  ones  to  be  put  early  on  the  trial  list.  Su'  ch  a  con- 
ference was  held,  and  six  cases  were  selected  in  whicl  1,  in  Mr. 
English's  judgment,  convictions  could  reasonably  be  expected 
and  which  involved  offenders  whose  punishment  wo',  uld  have 
a  particularly  salutary  effect  on  the  community.  1  he  size 
and  importance  of  these  cases  is  indicated  by  the  fau  :t  that 
together  they  involved  over  a  million  dollars  in  differt.cntial 
taxes  alone.  ,;. 

Mr.  Lyon,  however,  placed  only  one  of  them  on  the  earlri' 
trial  list  and  agreed  to  a  continuance  of  it  on  motion  of  the 
defendant's  attorney.  During  the  entire  term  only  three 
insignificant  liquor  cases  were  tried,  not  one  of  which  had 
been  prepared  by  the  government  office  under  English.  In 
the  November  term  only  six  cases  were  tried  and  in  the 
March  term  just  closed  seven,  none  of  them  very  important. 
The  important  cases  selected  by  Mr.  English  have  not  been 
brought  to  trial. 

The  temperance  people  became  most  aroused,  however, 
when,  as  they  allege,  Mr.  Lyon,  in  violation  of  the  rules  of 
the  department,  proceeded  to  nolle  pros  scores  of  the  English 
cases,  including  most  of  the  ones  involving  people  of  high 
political  influence.  This  he  did  on  the  ground  that  there  was 
not  sufficient  evidence,  though  in  most  cases  the  witnesses  of 
the  temperance  people  were  not  called  in  to  find  out  what 
evidence  they  had  to  offer.  Some  of  these  cases,  it  now  de- 
velops, were  nolle  prossed  months  ago.  Among  the  cases 
dropped  by  Mr.  Lyon  was  one  involving  the  sons  of  promi- 
nent local  politicians  who  were  accused  of  securing  a  permit 
by  perjury  and  of  attempting  to  bribe  the  government  officers 
(a  stock  of  liquor  valued  at  three  hundred  thousand  dollars 
was  at  stake)  ;  a  case  involving  a  distillery  from  which  over 
forty  thousand  gallons  of  whiskey  were  secured,  it  is  alleged, 
on  false  and  fraudulent  permits,  ostensibly  to  be  used  for 
medicinal  purposes  in  a  hamlet  of  less  than  two  hundred 
people ;  a  case  against  the  political  club  of  a  former  city 
official,  a  booze  joint,  at  which  operators  had  purchased 
whiskey;  and  one  involving  another  distillery,  which  had  to 
do  with  the  alleged  shipment  of  eighty-four  barrels  of  whiskey 
to  the  South  Side  "  billed  as  empty  barrels,  with  distillery 
seals  on  the  cars." 

On  March  8,  representatives  of  the  committee  made 
the  last  of  a  number  of  trips  to  Washington,  in  which  they 
demanded  of  the  attorney  general's  office  that  something  be 
done  to  correct  a  condition  under  which  bootleggers  were,  as 


.  1  j  the  o. 
Ooed,  then  that  s  1*,. 
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they  said,  operating  with  the  utmost  confidence  of  immunity 
from  punishment.  They  were  given  to  understand,  they 
reported  back,  that  Mr.  Lyon,  because  of  his  political 
strength,  could  not  be  displaced.  They  were  assured,  how- 
ever, of  three  things:  that  there  would  be  no  more  nolle 
prossing  without  authorization  from  Washington,  that  the 
important  cases  of  which  they  complained  would  be  put  back 
on  the  lists,  and  that  another  assistant  would  be  appointed 
who  would  be  acceptable  to  the  temperance  forces  and  be 
given  a  free  hand  in  prosecuting  such  cases.  Mr.  Lyon  was 
then  summoned  to  Washington  to  arrange  the  appointment ; 
but  as  yet  it  has  not  been  made. 

The  temperance  forces  claim  that  by  this  long  delay  Mr. 
Lyon  has  probably  already  insured  immunity  for  most  of  the 
offenders  arrested  under  Mr.  English.  They  contend  that  as 
long  as  he  remains  in  office  bootleggers  will  ply  their  trade 
with  confidence,  government  agents  will  continue  in  discour- 
agement because  of  the  probability  that  their  work  will  be 
brought  to  naught  through  his  office.  Along  with  the  recent 
indictment  of  William  C.  McConnell,  state  prohibition 
director  of  Pennsylvania,  this  attack  on  Mr.  Lyon  is  likely  to 
become  a  factor  in  the  coming  state  election. 

Nine  Cents'  Worth  of  Culture 

ANNE  PIERCE,  librarian  of  the  Charlotte,  North 
Carolina,  public  library,  has  learned  how  to  make 
books  work.  With  a  total  number  of  ten  thousand 
volumes  in  the  library,  of  which  four  thousand  are  reference 
books,  66,264  were  in  circulation  last  year,  a  turnover  which 
comes  very  near  being  a  record.  The  actual  weight  of  read- 
ing matter  the  people  of  Charlotte  toted  back  and  forth 
during  that  time  was  some  sixty-six  tons.  Some  of  it,  you 
may  think,  was  pretty  light-weight  stuff ;  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  the  increase  in  the  circulation  of  non-fiction  ex- 
ceeded very  materially  that  of  fiction.  On  the  other  hand, 
although  Charlotte  people  state  that  their  city  ranks  second 
in  the  world  in  the  proportion  of  its  church-going  folk,  the 
residents  do  not  give  the  proof  of  this  in  the  number  of 
books  on  religious  subjects  which  they  draw  from  the  library. 
Such  books  gather  dust  on  the  shelves.  Only  some  six  hun- 
dred calls  were  made  for  them  during  the  year. 

Miss  Pierce  has  done  all  this  on  the  beggarly  budget  of 
five  thousand  dollars  a  year.  On  this  she  has  bought  the 
best  books,  such  as  Queen  Victoria,  the  Outline  of  History, 
The  Education  of  Henry  Adams — books  that  cost  real  money 
— has  employed  a  full-time  staff  of  three  people  in  addition 
to  herself  and  has  purchased  a  wide  range  of  magazines. 
Meanwhile  the  city  is  spending  less  than  nine  cents  per  capita 
each  year  on  the  biggest  educational  force  next  to  the  schools, 
— less  than  the  price  of  a  single  admission  to  a  movie. 

Easter  Fashions 

WITH  the  renewal  of  the  agreement  between  the 
clothing  manufacturers  and  the  Amalgamated  Cloth- 
ing Workers  in  Chicago,  the  forty  thousand  garment 
workers  there  have  passed  the  crucial  test  of  the  period  of 
depression  without  strike.  They  have  come  out  willing  to 
accept  a  10  per  cent  wage  cut  but  unwilling  to  compromise 
principles  of  the  agreement  which,  during  the  three  years  it 
has  been  in  force,  so  stabilized  the  Chicago  clothing  trade 
that  not  a  strike  has  occurred.  Continuance  of  the  experi- 
ment in  industrial  government  is  now  assured  for  another 
period  of  three  years.  The  principal  provisions  of  the  new 
agreement  are: 

The  forty-four  hour  week; 
Time  and  one-half  for  overtime; 
The  preferential  union  shop ; 
Equal  division  of  work  during  slack  season; 
Impartial   arbitration  machinery,  jointly  supported  by  the  union 
and  the  manufacturers,  to  adjust  grievances  and  complaints,  review 


cases  of  discipline  and  discharge,  and  to  interpret  the  provisions 
of  the  agreement; 

Lockouts  and  stoppages  prohibited; 

A  10  per  cent  reduction  in  existing  piece  work  rates  and  week 
workers'  wages. 

Moreover,  the  way  was  left  open  for  the  beginning  of  nego- 
tiations for  an  unemployment  insurance  fund. 

Commenting  upon  the  new  agreement  Advance,  organ  of 
the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America,  says: 

The  employers'  demand  for  a  wage  reduction  was  compro- 
mised; the  union  accepted  a  wage  cut  of  10  per  cent,  but  the 
union's  voice  in  the  industry,  the  workers'  rights  in  the  factory  re- 
main as  heretofore.  Our  rights  were  vindicated  without  the  necessity 
of  resorting  to  a  test  of  strength.  Our  position  is  greatly  strengthened 
today  by  the  workers'  greater  confidence  in  their  collective  power 
and  wisdom. 

Where  Shall  I  Send  It,  Madam? 

THE  housewife  in  a 
well-to-do  neigh- 
borhood who  buys 
ten  dollars'  worth  of 
groceries  a  week  pays 
$22.36  a  year  for  having 
those  goods  delivered 
and  for  the  privilege  of 
paying  by  cheque  every 
month  or  so.  This  is 
one  of  several  interesting 
findings  of  an  investiga- 
tion of  certain  problems 
of  the  retail  grocer  the 
results  of  which  have 
just  been  published  by  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Farms  and  Markets.  The  investigation  was  made  on  an 
extensive  scale  in  New  York  city,  but  four  years  ago,  so 
that  allowance  has  to  be  made  for  the  somewhat  unusual 
conditions  which  existed  during  the  war. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  fact  which  emerged  was  that, 
at  least  at  that  time,  most  of  the  money  invested  by  the  house- 
wife in  food  went  into  pretty  solid  and  worth-while  com- 
modities, notwithstanding  the  general  charge  of  extravagance. 
As  the  accompanying  diagram  shows,  over  a  quarter  of  every 
dollar  spent  by  the  grocer  in  purchasing  stocks  was  for  butter 
and  eggs ;  and,  including  milk,  dairy  products  came  to  more 
than  one-third. 

Very  remarkable  are  the  variations  in  the  profits  of  grocers 
on  different  commodities.  On  butter,  during  the  war  period, 
they  were  7.84  per  cent  of  the  selling  price ;  on  canned  toma- 
toes 20.31  per  cent;  on  onions — which  a  popular  cartoon  at 
the  time  pictured  strung  around  the  neck  of  an  overdressed 
lady,  because  their  price  threatened  to  exceed  that  of  pearls — 
40  per  cent!  The  gross  profit  (in  percentage  of  gross  sales) 
was  16.2  per  cent  in  middle-class  stores,  18.9  per  cent  in 
wealthy-class  stores,  and  15.2  per  cent  in  poor-class  stores. 
The  expenses  of  retailing  averaged  14.1  per  cent  of  the  turn- 
over, and  the  net  return,  after  payment  of  salaries,  2.3  per 
cent. 

The  assumption  often  made  that  the  poor  are  "  exploited  " 
most  by  the  middleman  is  somewhat  confirmed,  though  not 
strikingly,  by  the  data  gathered.    Taking  separately  the  cash- 
and-carry  and  the  credit-and-delivery  systems,  the 
of  profit  for  the  retailer  is  highest  in  the  wel 
lowest  in  the  poor  neighborhoods;  but  in  actual 
proportions  are  reversed.     The  reason  for  this  s 
that  though  the  proportion  of  goods  sold  on  credi 
in  the  poor  neighborhoods,  the  losses  from  the  e 
credit  are  relatively  larger  and  have,  of  course,  to  be  covered 
in  the  general  range  of  prices. 

The  consumer  who  demands  delivery  and  credit,  in  every 
case,  puts  an  extra  cost  not  only  on  the  goods  bought  by  her- 
self but  also  on  those  bought  by  her  more  thrifty  neighbors 
who  take  home  their  groceries  themselves  and  pay  cash  for 
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them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  savings  effected  by  the  cash- 
and-carry  system,  it  would  appear,  are  not  as  great  as  they 
have  been  made  out  to  be  by  its  sponsors  during  the  war-time 
economy  campaign.    The  report  concludes: 

Credit-and-delivery  represents  but  one  leak  in  the  poor  Ship  of 
the  High  Cost  of  Living,  and  not  until  we  have  the  sum  total  of 
the  leaks  shall  we  find  a  large  reason  for  high  prices.  .  .  .  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  demand  for  goods  put  up  in  small  fancy  packages — 
quarter-pound  bricks  of  butter  and  six-ounce  jugs  of  olive  oil — 
fastidious  tastes  for  foods  out  of  season,  the  customer's  indifference 
to  receiving  his  just  weight  and  measure,  and  uneconomical  buying 
practices  on  the  part  of  the  retail  merchant — all  these  are  sources 
of  increase  in  cost  to  the  consumer  worthy  of  consideration  and 
research.  The  sum  total  percentage  of  such  wastes  would  in  all 
probability  surprise  the  consumer  who  disregards  any  one  of  them 
as  being  too  trivial  or  too  inapplicable  to  affect  her  own  mode  of 
purchasing. 

The  Non-Union  Coal  Field 

THE  dramatic  point  of  interest  during  the  first  week 
of  the  coal  strike  has  been  the  walkout  in  the  non- 
union fields  where,  union  leaders  claim,  seventy  thou- 
sand men  had  left  their  work  by  the  end  of  the  seven  days. 
The  Connellsville  district  of  Pennsylvania  carries  the  great- 
est significance  because  of  its  relation  to  the  steel  industry 
of  Pittsburgh.  There  are  the  mines  of  the  H.  C.  Frick 
Coke  Company,  a  subsidiary  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration, which  has  successfully  fought  the  union  for  twenty 
years.  Union  organizers  now  claim  a  total  of  eighty- 
three  mines  closed  in  Connellsville,  Uniontown  and  West- 
moreland county  districts  and  approximately  forty  thousand 
men  out.  The  effect  on  the  steel  mills  may  be  estimated  by 
the  advance  in  the  price  of  coke — fifty  cents  a  ton  for  the 
best  grade  and  twenty-five  cents  for  inferior  grades — an- 
nounced during  the  week.  Meanwhile  union  activities  in 
the  winding  gulf  coal  fields  of  southern  West  Virginia  have 
been  stopped  by  an  injunction  issued  April  8  by  Judge 
George  W.  McClintic  of  the  Federal  Court. 

The  non-union  fields  are  crucial  not  only  to  the  outcome  of 
the  strike  as  a  test  of  organized  strength,  but  also  as  a  factor 
in  arriving  at  a  settlement  by  negotiation  or  arbitration.  The 
situation  has  been  well  summed  up  bji  one  of  the  keenest 
observers  of  the  country  along  the  following  lines: 

Even   if  the   union  operators  and  the  union  men  could 
agree   to   assemble   in    an   interstate   conference,   their   task 
would  be  difficult.     It  would  be  difficult  because  there  are 
two  other  parties  to  the  controversy  who  hold  it  in  their 
power  to  break  any  agreement  concluded  by  the  negotiators. 
These  silent  factors  in  a  permanent  settlement  are  the  non- 
union operators  and  the  non-union  men.    To  this  observer,  at 
least,  it  seems  unlikely  that  any  just  settlement  can  be  reached 
until  all  four  interests  can  meet  around  a  conference  table. 
The  union  employers  and  employes  can  no  more  settle   it 
alone  in  the  present  depressed  condition  of  the  market  than 
two  nations  can  disarm  alone,  leaving  their  enemies  armed. 
The  competition  of  non-union  coal  in  1921  has  been  exag- 
gerated.    It  is  not  true  that  non-union  districts  have  been 
prosperous,  for  there  is  not  a  field  in  the  country  that  has 
not  reported  to  the  Geological  Survey  mines  closed  down 
for  lack  of   market.      A   few  of   the   non-union   districts — 
Logan  Countv.  West  Virginia,  and  the  Hazard  and  Harlan 
1  Kentucky — shipped  more  coal  than  in  the 
?ely  because  their  car  supply  was  extraordi- 
:hat  year.     In  most  of  the  non-union  fields 
ease,  but  a  decrease  less  marked  than  in  com- 
ds.    It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  earn- 
ings ui  nun- union  miners,  working  more  days  at  a  lower 
wage  rate,  were  as  high  as  the  earnings  of  union  miners  in 
some  of  the  union  districts.     It  is  doubtful  if  the  earnings 
of  Alabama  mine  workers  in  1921  compared  favorably  with 
those  of  the  workers  in  Illinois  and  Indiana.     But  it  is  true 
that  beginning  early  in  the  summer  a  shift  in  business  from 
union  to  non-union  mines  set  in,  small  at  first  but  progress- 


ing as  the  year  advanced  and  as  the  wage  scales  in  the  non- 
union fields  were  reduced.  The  facts  may  be  unpleasant  to 
the  union  supporters,  but  they  are  there.  One  finds  them  in 
the  record  of  production  by  districts,  in  the  percentages  of 
time  worked  reported  to  the  Geological  Survey,  in  the  dis- 
tribution records  of  the  railroads. 

The  pressure  of  non-union  competition  rested  very  un- 
equally upon  the  union  districts.  In  union  fields  immediately 
adjacent  to  non-union  districts,  producing  the  same  type  of 
coal  and  competing  in  the  same  markets,  the  pressure  was 
hard.  In  the  month  of  December  the  Kanawha  field  aver- 
aged 14  per  cent  of  full  time.  Its  non-union  competitor 
across  the  mountains — the  Logan  district — reported  38  per 
cent.  The  unionized  Fairmont  district  of  northern  West 
Virginia  averaged  36  per  cent,  and  its  non-union  competitor 
— Somerset — was  doing  54.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
primary  cause  of  this  difference  is  the  inequality  in  cost  of 
production.  So  acute  did  the  pressure  on  the  New  River 
field  become  that  the  operators  succeeded  in  forcing  a  revi- 
sion of  the  contract,  and  most  of  that  field  (before  the  strike) 
was  working  at  reduced  rates  under  a  new  agreement.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Illinois  district,  protected  by  a  greater 
freight  differential  and  possessing  certain  other  advantages, 
has  done  fairly  well,  all  things  considered. 

Non-union  competition  must  be  met  if  the  union  districts 
are  not  to  lose  more  and  more  of  the  business  now  offered. 
But  the  dilemma  of  the  union  leaders  is  that  if  they  accept 
one  wage  cut  it  will  be  only  a  matter  of  time  before  another 
becomes  necessary.  The  situation  is  essentially  unstable.  The 
trouble  is  not  merely  that  union  scales  are  high,  but  that 
they  are  rigid.  The  real  advantage  of  the  non-union  opera- 
tor lies  in  the  flexibility  of  his  costs — he  can  put  them  where 
he  has  to  in  order  to  get  the  business.  Simply  reducing  union 
wages  from  one  fixed  and  rigid  level  to  a  lower  but  still  fixed 
and  rigid  level  is  not  likely  to  restore  equilibrium.  The 
union  leaders  feel  that  if  they  accept  191 7  rates,  which  would 
carry  them,  as  can  be  seen,  below  the  present  cost  of  living, 
the  non-union  operator  would  drop  to  the  rates  of  191 3  or 
lower.  In  fact,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  any  level  of  rates  upon 
which  the  union  operators  and  men  may  agree  that  cannot 
be  undercut  by  the  non-union  fields. 

So  long  as  the  trend  of  prices  and  wages  was  generally 
upward,  as  it  was  for  the  twenty-five  years  ending  in  1920, 
the  union  and  non-union  fields  were  in  rough  equilibrium, 
for  the  non-union  operator  could  not  reduce  wages  below  a 
certain  level  set  by  the  demand  of  other  industries  for  labor. 
But  now  the  situation  has  changed — there  is  no  bottom  to 
the  labor  market  in  the  unorganized  fields.  Alabama  is  pay- 
ing $2  a  day  to  unskilled,  able-bodied  men  underground  and, 
to  quote  from  an  Alabama  operator,  "  doesn't  have  to  pay 
that  much."  [See  the  Survey  for  March  18,  page  946.] 
Until  the  market  changes  we  are  likely  to  see  the  sort  of 
sweat-shop  bargaining  that  existed  in  the  Middle  West  be- 
fore the  adoption  of  the  present  system  of  contracts.  A  mine 
has  no  orders.  The  operator  goes  out  and  gets  a  contract 
which  he  can  fill  only  by  reducing  his  labor  costs.  He  goes 
back  and  tells  the  boys  that  the  alternative  is  a  wage  cut  or 
no  work.  This  is  what  the  Alabama  operators  have  done. 
They  justified  the  last  cut  by  a  promise  to  try  to  get  five 
days'  work,  and  sought  contracts  from  the  Southern  Railway 
and  the  Illinois  Central  at  reduced  prices. 

The  intensity  of  present  competition  may  be  judged  when 
it  is  remembered  that  at  the  end  of  1920  the  mines  had  a 
developed  capacity  and  labor  force  sufficient  to  produce 
800,000,000  tons  and  that  the  country  could  absorb  last  year 
only  400,000,000  tons. 

Until  the  market  revives,  in  the  estimate  of  the  observer 
whose  appraisal  of  the  situation  has  been  outlined  here,  there 
is  only  one  way  to  bring  about  a  permanent  settlement  of 
the  wage  controversy,  and  that  is  to  obtain  some  sort  of 
agreement  as  to  minimum  wage  rates  in  non-union  mines. 
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IT  might  reward  the  interested  observer,  standing  on  the 
corner  of  135  Street  and  Lenox  Avenue  in  New  York, 
to  watch  the  varieties  of  black  folk  who  stream  into  the 
library  building  which  serves  the  book  needs  of  that 
colored  section  of  the  city — black  and  yellow,  stately  Hindoo, 
proud  West  Indian,  mulatto  American,  little  black  picka- 
ninny, turbanned  mammy,  porter,  college  professor,  nurse- 
maid, student.  > 

Then  let  this  observer  step  inside  and  ask  the  librarian 
who  these  people  are.  As  he  listens  every  profession  and 
trade  and  a  bewildering  variety  of  occupations  pass  before 
his  eyes.  Incongruities  strike  his  eye.  Here  is  a  medical 
student  who  takes  a  waiter's  tips  in  the  Pennsylvania  Station, 
a  bookseller  who  supports  a  precarious  business  on  a  Pullman 
porter's  fees,  an  artist  who  all  night  runs  an  elevator  up  and 
down,  an  art  connoisseur  of  national  reputation  who  passes 
bills  in  a  bank.  The  application  desk  of  a  public  library 
serves  as  a  doorway  into  the  "  other  half  "  of  many  lives,  the 
half  which  lives  while  not  working  for  a  living,  the  half 
which  thinks,  aspires  and  endures. 

Through  the  open  doorway  our  interested  observer  wan- 
ders, eager  to  learn  more  of  this  unknown  life.  The  book 
truck  outside  the  desk  offers  him  a  fund  of  information. 
What  books  feed  this  "  other  half  "  of  the  black  working- 
man's  life?  History,  sociology,  philosophy,  poetry,  the  deep 
wells  from  which  the  spirit  of  man  everywhere  always  has 
drawn  refreshment.  They  testify  to  desire  for  knowledge, 
the  aspiration  toward  a  higher  level  of  thought.  Near  them 
one  sees  books  in  what  the  librarian  calls  "useful  arts" — engi- 
neering, carpentering,  tailoring,  automobile  mechanics,  hair- 
dressing,  business  advertising,  cooking.  The  black  man's 
ambition  speaks  aloud  through  them.  Here  also  are  books 
of  music,  Negro  spirituals  beside  Brahms  and  Beethoven. 
Among  them  all  are  other  books  which  provoke  a  keener 
interest  in  the  observer — racial  books,  on  African  life  and 
history,  American  slave  days,  present-day  race  problems,  not 
only  in  America  but  abroad,  not  solely  of  the  black  race  but 
of  Mongol  and  Indian. 

Perhaps  it  is  time  to  draw  some  conclusions  before  one  is 
overwhelmed  and  confused  by  details  and  conflicting  issues. 
A  librarian  who  tries  to  supply  the  inner  needs  of  a  suffering 
minority  race  may  not  permit  herself  to  become  so  over- 
whelmed. She  needs  always  to  raise  herself  above  the  con- 
flicting details  of  her  work  and,  looking  down  upon  it,  observe 
its  main  currents  and  form  certain  conclusions  as  to  its  direc- 
tion and  purpose.  Let  me  define  two  such  conclusions.  One 
of  them  is  the  inevitable  democratizing  tendency  of  good 
books.  "What  do  these  people  read?"  one  hears.  And 
with  the  book  truck  in  mind  one  answers,  "  Dante,  Long- 
fellow, Spencer,  Darwin,  H.  G.  Wells."  Minds  which  feed 
on  the  same  food  must  develop  into  a  similarity  of  growth, 
and  some  time  meet  on  the  same  level.  Those  who  serve 
these  minds  in  their  development  bear  testimony  that  this  is 
true.  The  workers  in  this  library — white  and  black — are 
serving  the  same  need,  doing  the  same  work,  and  in  it  they 
are  learning  to  sink  all  differences,  not  to  overlook  them,  but 
to  judge  them  at  their  true  value,  and  to  appreciate  diverse 
1  gifts.    Nor  is  this  happy  condition  a  result  merely  of  working 


together,  but  of  working  and  living  together  with  books, 
which  are  the  most  democratizing  things  in  the  world,  be- 
cause they  develop  rational  thought  in  black  and  white, 
African  and  Anglo-Saxon  alike. 

My  other  conclusion  is  drawn  from  an  opposing  tendency 
plainly  to  be  seen  in  library  work  with  Negroes.  There 
exists  a  developing  race  consciousness,  cutting  more  deeply 
every  year  and  widening  the  racial  gulf.  It  is  apparent  in 
the  books  which  are  read  and  in  the  books  which  are  written 
by  black  men.  Such  a  development  is  inevitable,  for  before 
one  race  meets  another  on  equal  grounds  it  must  know  and 
respect  itself,  develop  its  own  capacities  and  express  its  own 
individual  genius.  Yet  race  consciousness,  like  an  intense 
national  sense,  is  accompanied  by  comparison,  recrimination 
and,  often,  hatred.  It  seems  that  the  whole  process  of  grow- 
ing apart  must  be  complete  before  growing  together  may 
begin. 

In  dealing  with  this  particular  race,  moreover,  we  are 
dealing  with  no  homogeneous  group.  There  is  no  unity,  but 
a  mass  of  units,  continually  in  flux.  The  librarian  is  working 
not  only  through  the  impalpable  barrier  imposed  by  different 
race  and  color,  but  across  separating  fissures  of  thought  and 
belief  within  the  group  itself.  If  our  interested  observer 
turns  from  the  library  to  the  neighborhood  outside,  it  is, 
indeed,  an  enthralling  but  bewildering  world  in  which  he 
finds  himself. 

A  great  city  of  black  people — numbering  over  100,000 — 
extending  from  the  Harlem  River  to  the  Heights  and  down 
nearly  to  125  Street — it  has  its  own  business  and  social  life, 
its  own  churches,  newspapers,  and  theaters.  It  is  served  by 
its  own  colored  physicians,  ministers,  real  estate  agents, 
lawyers  and  welfare  workers.  Only  its  business  is  still 
largely  in  outside  hands,  and  the  library  and  schools  are 
branches  in  it  of  the  white  world,  now  interpenetrated  by 
colored  workers.  This  great  group  has  musical  and  art 
studios  and  its  own  town  hall.  It  even  has  slums  and  a 
foreign  section.  In  a  word,  it  is  a  city.  But  this  very  con- 
dition connotes  dividing  lines,  of  wealth  and  influence,  of 
intellectual  growth,  of  political  thought.  Perhaps  the 
sharpest  division  is  that  of  nationality.  American,  African 
and  West  Indian  live  side  by  side,  separated  by  tradition, 
education  and  ideals.  The  American  Negro,  curiously 
enough,  is  a  patriotic  being,  while  the  foreign-born  Negro 
quite  often  is  not.  The  black  alien  is  educated,  radical  and 
sophisticated,  while  the  American  Negro,  in  the  adolescent 
period,  distrusts  these  qualities.  A  second  dividing  line  is 
that  of  racial  belief  and  purpose.  The  Negro 
amalgamation,  he  who  is  working  for  equal  opp 
who  wishes  merely  to  be  let  alone,  he  who  in 
ideality  is  looking  toward  Africa  as  his  home — a 
here,  vociferous  and  contending. 

The  librarian  who  wishes  to  form  a  common  &iuumu  un 
the  basis  of  thought  and  educated  intellect  for  all  these  con- 
flicting impulses  and  ambitions  finds  a  twofold  task.  On 
the  one  hand,  race  pride  and  race  knowledge  must  be  stimu- 
lated and  guided.  To  this  end,  clubs  for  the  study  of  race 
history  are  established.  Books  on  Africa  and  the  Negro  are 
provided  as  extensively  as  possible.     Negro   folk-lore  and 
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stones  are  told  the  children.  Interest  in  Negro  art  and 
music  is  stimulated.  An  annual  Negro  arts  exhibit  is  held, 
and  a  forum  is  conducted  for  the  discussion  of  race  matters. 

But  the  library  aims  not  only  to  be  an  intellectual  center 
for  Negroes;  its  further  purpose  is  to  fulfil  its  function  as 
an  American  democratic  institution  and  to  furnish  a  common 
ground  where  diverse  paths  may  meet  and  clashing  interests 
find  union.  To  this  end  colored  and  white  workers  stand 
side  by  side  against  segregation  in  work  and  thought.  But 
for  its  accomplishment  the  beneficent  aid  of  great  books  is 
most  important.  Education  must  be  the  method  of  democ- 
racy. There  can  be  no  other.  The  mission  of  the  school  is 
a  tremendous  one,  but  that  of  the  library  is  as  great,  for  its 
doors  are  open  to  young  and  old  alike,  and  its  scope  is  that 
of  the  greatest  literature  of  all  ages. 

The  library,  like  the  church,  has  had  to  revolutionize  itself. 
The  "  colored  library  "  must  compete  with  street  meetings, 


moving  picture  shows  and  music  halls.  It  has  to  make  itself 
known  against  prejudice,  both  racial  and  intellectual.  It 
must  be  an  intellectual  center  without  being  "  highbrow," 
a  place  of  experiment  ond  of  constant  effort.  Its  workers  do 
not  merely  sit  behind  the  desk  and  give  out  books;  they  visit 
Sunday  schools  with  books  and  stories,  because  among  the 
colored  people  more  children  congregate  in  Sunday  schools 
than  anywhere  else.  They  address  clubs,  and  hold  book 
meetings  in  the  library  for  students  and  parents. 

But  in  a  library  all  activities  must  be  subservient  to  one 
thing,  the  assembling  of  books — those  that  will  educate  and 
not  deteriorate,  those  that  will  cause  growth  and  not  decay. 
This  is  the  librarian's  first  commandment,  and  the  second  is 
like  unto  it — get  those  books  read!  Every  measure  taken  by 
a  library  must  be  contributory  to  this  result,  and  the  end 
among  our  black  people  is  education  toward  a  democratic  life 
with  their  white  brethren. 


Moliere:  Social  Reformer 

By  Louise  Fargo  Brown 


IT  is  unlikely  that  the  celebrations  of  the  Moliere  ter- 
centenary in  this  country  will  transcend  the  merely 
perfunctory,  or  that  interest  in  them  will  reach  far 
beyond  the  small  circles  whose  members  either  care 
greatly  for  literature  or  are  devoted  to  the  promulgation  of 
enthusiasm  for  the  French  language.  And  this  is  a  pity,  for 
aside  from  the  message  which  Moliere  has  for  every  genera- 
tion, he  has  perhaps  a  special  one  for  the  generation  of  today. 
The  time  is  out  of  joint,  and  not  a  few  serious-minded  and 
earnest-purposed  souls  are  convinced  that  they  were  born  to 
set  it  right.  It  is  easy  for  those  of  us  whose  conception  of 
our  high  calling  is  not  so  sure  to  smile  at  these  others  at  their 
task.  It  is  conceivably  useful — though  depressing — to  have 
at  our  disposal  the  results  of  the  collaboration  of  small  bands 
of  devoted  spirits  who  point  out  with  pitiless  severity  what 
is  wrong  with  American  civilization.  Notable  results  may 
possibly  flow  from  plays  designed  to  make  clear  that  our 
descensus  Averno  is  facilitated  by  the  character  of  the  tunes 
to  which  we  are  jigging  along,  and  that  our  return  to  less 
staccato  measures  is  the  specific  for  the  choice  of  a  straighter 
route.  Perhaps  the  benefits  of  a  campaign  to  charm  the 
dress  of  our  daughters  in  the  direction  of  their  extremities 
and  their  manners  toward  the  Victorian  ideal  might  not  be 
limited  to  the  textile  industry.  But  if  our  critics  are  right 
in  their  asseveration  that  the  fundamental  evil  of  our  age  is 
that  we  are  pleasure  mad :  that  we  are  rushing  toward  amuse- 
ment regardless  of  consequences,  one  cannot  help  wondering 
whether  efforts  aimed  at  the  reform  of  a  hedonistic  society 
ought  not,  if  they  are  to  have  results,  to  wear  at  least  the 
cloak  of  gayety.  And  here  the  method  of  Moliere  becomes 
of  interest. 

Pretty  well  all  times  are  out  of  joint,  if  we  are  to  trust 

the   wails   that   persist   between    the   covers   of   old    books, 

and   Moliere's  time  was  no  exception,   although    it  would 

indiscreet     for     any     one     at    the     court     of 

>ouis    to   say   so   in    so    many    words.     Unless, 

ere  one  of  the  clergy;  such  criticism  from  Jere- 

lton,  having  always  been  regarded  as  part  of 

he  divine.    Now,  Moliere  was  a  social  reformer. 

a  ia  nut  mat  the  devotion  of  his  whole  life  was  given  to  his 

art :  the  art  of  writing  and  acting  comedy.     But  he  accepted 

the  Latin   ideal  of  the  purpose  of  comedy :   "  corriger  les 

hommes  en  les  divertissant."     Nor  was  this  a  mere  form  of 

words  adopted  to  placate  the  powers  that  had  obstructed 

the  presentation  of  Tartuffe;  it  is  written  large  over  almost 

every  one  of  his  plays;  even  the  divertissements  thrown  hastily 

together  by  royal  command  usually  contain  some  sly  hit  at 


a  social  evil.  And  while  he  did  not  make  over  his  world, 
there  is  no  possible  doubt  that  he  won  its  ear.  Were  there 
no  other  witness — and  there  are  many — one  need  only  to 
turn  over  the  volumes  of  Madame  de  Sevigne,  and  note  how 
often  and  in  what  connection  she  quotes  a  phrase  of  Moliere, 
as  today  we  use  some  slang  expression  of  the  moment. 

Many  similarities  could  be  found  between  Moliere's  world 
and  our  own.  The  discovery  of  new  lands,  followed  by  the 
Protestant  revolution,  had  altered  the  foundations  of  society 
as  the  industrial  revolution  has  again  altered  them.  The 
wars  of  religion  had  produced  on  a  small  scale  the  same 
unsettling  effects,  economic  and  social,  that  the  late  war  has 
produced  on  a  large  scale.  Then  as  now  there  had  been  con- 
structed, on  an  insecure  economic  basis,  a  society  possessing 
enough  wealth  for  the  immediate  demands  of  its  more 
favored  members,  careless  of  the  needs  of  the  strata  below. 
Then  as  now  a  few  brave  spirits  were  waging  the  battle  of 
reason  against  authority  which,  sustained  by  scattered  com- 
batants throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  had  gathered  strength 
until  it  had  been  able  to  challenge  successfully  the  authority 
of  the  church.  Then  as  now  the  great  mass  of  mankind 
shrank  from  the  responsibility  implicit  in  the  triumph  of 
reason,  and,  casting  about  for  a  place  for  the  crown  wrested 
from  the  church,  that  generation  had  placed  it  upon  the  head 
of  a  new  figure :  the  absolute  ruler  of  the  national  state. 

Moliere,  born  into  the  middle  class,  knowing  through  his 
life  as  a  strolling  player  every  aspect  of  the  social  fabric; 
through  his  position  at  court  the  highly  artificial  life  that 
sunned  itself  in  the  royal  smile;  through  his  education  and 
literary  affiliations  the  philosophy  of  his  day  and  the  ten- 
dencies of  his  age;  was  well  equipped  to  scourge  its  follies 
and  ridicule  its  vices.  Yet  what  he  did — and  this  is  the  heart 
and  thus  the  force  of  life  in  his  work — was  to  study  the 
universal  qualities  of  human  nature.  And  the  spirit  in  which 
he  made  his  study,  as  several  of  his  admirers  have  pointed  out 
very  recently,  was  the  spirit  of  tolerance. 

Some  study  has  been  made  of  the  close  connection  between 
the  growth  of  tolerance  and  the  triumphs  of  reason  in  its 
struggle  with  authority.  More  remains  to  be  done  in  tracing 
its  connection  with  the  gradual  discrediting  of  the  theory 
which  was  the  basis  of  medieval  aesceticism  and  which  the 
Protestant  churches  took  over  with  other  useless  baggage  j 
the  idea  of  the  body  as  evil  and  capable  of  divorcement  from 
the  spirit.  It  is  not  without  significance  that  three  great 
exponents  of  tolerance,  Rabelais,  Montaigne  and  Moliere.j 
anticipated  the  modern  psychologists  in  rejecting  this 
antinomy  between  flesh  and  spirit.    "  Mon  dme  et  mon  corp\ 
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marchent  en  compagnie,"  says  Clitandre  in  Les  Femmes 
Savantes,  and  nowhere  have  the  medieval  and  modern  con- 
ceptions been  set  forth  more  wittily  than  in  the  dialogue  with 
which  the  play  opens.  The  tolerance  of  these  three  keen 
observers  and  lovers  of  human  kind  springs  from  their  under- 
standing of  the  impossibility  of  separating  body  and  spirit, 
and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  the  life  of  every  human  being, 
striving  to  live  with  his  fellows  and  keep  in  bounds  the 
fundamental  instincts  which  uncontrolled  make  the  life  of 
the  group  intolerable.  The  social  effect  of  exaggerated 
human  tendencies  is  the  whole  subject  of  Moliere's  comedy. 

The  first  result  of  his  tolerance  is  lack  of  interest  in  the 
then  all-important  distinctions  of  class.  He  recognizes, 
indeed,  the  principle  of  noblesse  oblige:  "  Un  grand  seigneur 
mechant  homme  est  une  terrible  chose."  Through  the  con- 
ventional type  of  rascal-buffoon  shines  his  enjoyment  of  the 
natural  good  sense  of  the  peasant,  frankly  interested  in 
material  pleasures: 

"Le  veritable  Amphitryon 
Est  V Amphitryon  oil  I'on  dine." 
He  relishes  the  honest  bourgeois  type  with  which  he  had 
grown  up,  and  no  one  who  was  without  genuine  sympathy 
with  the  humble  could  have  sketched  Le  Pauvre  in  Don 
Juan.  But  what  he  cares  about  deeply  is  the  human  being 
beneath  the  coat  of  marquis  and  merchant.  The  instincts 
which,  he  reminds  them,  poison  society  when  they  are  allowed 
to  range  unchecked  are  two:  the  possessive  instinct  and  the 
instinct  toward  deception. 

Avarice;  the  abuse  of  a  pa- 
rent's power  over  his  children 
and  of  a  husband's  power  over 
his  wife;  the  jealousy  of  hus- 
bands and  of  lovers;  these  exten- 
of  the  possessive  instinct 
favorite  themes  for  his 
But  to  him  the  supreme 
was  the  folly  of  pretence. 
The  honest  man  he  could  not  help 
making  sympathetic.  Don  Juan 
is  attractive  like  Milton's  Lucifer 
so  long  as  he  is  frankly  evil ;  only 
when  he  deliberately  turns  hypo- 
crite does  he  become  detestable. 
George  Dandin  is  supposed  to  be 
properly  punished  for  having 
married  above  his  station,  but  he 
wins  sympathy  by  frankly  facing 
the  fact  that  he  has  brought  his 
misery  upon  himself.  It  is  the 
charlatan,  the  hypocrite,  the 
pedant,  the  vain  fool  that  is 
mercilessly  exposed.  Moliere 
used  the  stage,  the  home  of  make- 
believe,  to  castigate  those  forms 
of  make-believe  which  lowered 
the  dignity  and  ruined  the 
relations:  the  hollow  pretences 
ners,  the  silly  parade  of  learning,  the  jealous  vanity  of 
poetasters,  the  baseness  of  the  bigot  and  the  folly  of  his  dupe. 


sions 
were 
pen. 
folly 


sweetness      of     human 
of     fashionable     man- 


He  did  not  merely  amuse  himself  by  ridiculing  these  ex- 
cesses; he  hated  them  with  intense  hatred.  The  fury  for 
honesty  was  with  him  a  consuming  fire.  It  is  a  widespread 
delusion  that  tolerance  is  necessarily  the  fruit  of  indifference. 
That  delusion  is  even  today  the  cause  of  much  misleading 
reasoning,  although  years  ago  Phillips  Brooks  analyzed  once 
and  for  all  the  different  forms  of  tolerance,  and  placed  the 
tolerance  of  indifference  lowest  on  the  list.  To  him,  as  to 
all  who  have  given  the  subject  careful  thought,  the  most 
important  form  of  tolerance  is  that  which  springs  from  the 
recognition  of  the  protean  forms  of  truth.  Only  through 
freedom  to  seek  for  truth  in  all  its  disguises  and  to  proclaim 
freely  the  result  of  such  search  is  there  possibility  of  progress 
for  mankind,  and  the  very  intensity  of  belief  in  one's  own 
discovery  should  prompt  the  demand  that  others  may  pro- 
claim theirs  freely.  Such  is  the  tolerance  for  which  Milton 
pleaded  so  magnificently  in  his  Areopagitica. 

Yet  to  build  the  bridge  from  theory  to  practice  is  not 
always  simple,  as  even  apostles  of  tolerance  have  uncon- 
sciously shown.  The  surest  bridge  is  built  upon  sympathetic 
understanding  of  our  common  humanity,  and  upon  that 
foundation  the  feet  of  Moliere  were  firmly  planted.  Of  the 
many  analyses  of  the  characters  of  Alceste  and  Philinte  in 
Moliere's  subtlest  drama,  Le  Misanthrope,  perhaps  as 
plausible  as  any  is  the  one  that  hazards  that  he  painted  here 
a  double  portrait  of  himself.  Alceste,  the  man  who  will  be 
honest  come  what  may,  is  the  Moliere  who  fiercely  hates 

pretence  in  all  its  forms  and 
would  fain  banish  it  from  the 
world  of  men.  Philinte  is  Mo- 
liere, the  man  of  the  world,  the 
strolling  player  who  had  seen  the 
seamy  side  of  life,  the  courtier 
who  could  win  and  keep  a  foot- 
ing in  the  most  artificial  and 
cynical  court  of  Europe,  the 
actor-dramatist  who  had  studied 
human  nature  that  he  might  hold 
up  its  mirror,  and  who  knew  the 
futility  of  railing.  Hating  pre- 
tence as  much  as  does  Alceste, 
Philinte  tells  his  friend:  "  Le 
monde  par  vos  soins  ne  se  chan- 
gerti  pas,"  and  plays  the  part  of 
amused  observer,  lending  a  help- 
ing hand  quietly  when  he  sees  an 
opportunity,  and  rewarded  in  the 
end  by  the  hand  of  his  lady 
love. 

Whether  or  no  the  comparison 
be  fanciful,  the  Moliere  re- 
vealed by  the  plays  as  a  whole 
is  a  fierce  hater  of  what  he 
saw  as  the  vices  of  his  world, 
and  at  the  same  time  one  wU 
with  a  twinklir 
frailty  which  sun 
to     the     u 


looked     at 
a    tolerance 
recognition 
perfection 


his     world 
of    human 
of     the     obstacles 
in     an     imperfect    world. 


Haunted 

By  Samuel  J.  Looker 


I  LIVE  at  times  as  in  a  haunted  world, 
A  fairyland  with  sea  and  sky  impearled, 
A  very  magic  in  the  ground  I  tread 
And  mystery  and  wonder  o'er  my  head ; 
With  shades  from  olden  times  who  crowd  and  throng, 
And  weird  sad  rites  that  to  the  past  belong. 


Unreal  seem  modern  ways  and  all  forlorn, 

Barren  of  light,  of  every  glory  shorn ; 

A  tangle  wild,  conflicting  ends  and  aims 

Compassed  by  grief  and  girt  about  with  shames — 

My  real  delight  that  busy  hive  of  dreams, 

This  brain  that  yearns  and  ponders  on  strange  themes. 


Literature  and  the  People  by  Anto  Carte.    Musie  du  Livre,  Brussels 


What  to  Read  on  Questions  of  the  Day 


In  the  Wake  of  Freud 

Restricted  Immigration 

Wages  and  Their  Settlement 

The  Housing  Shortage 

Can  Human  Nature  Be  Changed? 


With  the  multitude  of  books 
on  social,  economic,  educational, 
health,  industrial  and  civic  topics, 
the  difficulty  of  the  student  and 
practical  worker  to  secure  the 
most  authentic  information  or 
most  incisive  discussion  of  specific 
problems  is  enhanced  rather  than 
lessened.  In  the  following  pages 
the  attempt   is   made  to   present 

advice  on  reading  that  will  help  to  an  understanding  of  some 
questions  under  discussion  at  the  present  time. — Editor. 


In  the  Wake  of  Freugl 

DESPITE  the  steadily  increasing  volume  of  psychoana- 
lytic and  mental-hygiene  literature  and  its  new  place 
of  prominence  in  the  book  stores  side  by  side  with  the 
best  seller,  the  books  which  can  be  recommended  to  the 
lay  reader  without  reservation  are  few  and  far  between.  Any 
:laim  to  knowledge  in  the  mental  hygiene  field  is 
tests  for  reading  lists,  books  suitable  for  the  aver- 
:her  or  social  worker.  One  searches  for  some  vol- 
ill  give  the  new  attitude  and  interpretation  of 
Dr  represented  by  the  development  of  modern 
ticularly  the  psychoanalytic  school,  without  creat- 

B r._j -dices  and  wrong  impressions  than  it  destroys. 

There  have  been  a  few  stand-bys  to  which  one  turns  with 
monotonous  regularity,  such  as  William  A.  White's  Mental 
Hygiene  of  Childhood,  Frederick  Lyman  Well's  Mental  Ad- 
justments with  emphasis  on  the  first  two  chapters,  Bernard 
Hart's  Psychology  of  Insanity,  with  some  regret  for  its  path- 
ological implications,  but  appreciation  of  its  brevity,  simplicity 
and  clarity  of  thought.  Holt's  Freudian  Wish  has  been  a 
favorite  reference,  but  its  use  is  limited  to  those  with  academic 
background  in  logic  and  philosophy.  His  discussion  of  thinking 
as  a  development  of  motor  responses  is  brilliant  but  technical. 
Healy's  Mental  Conflicts  and  Misconduct  valuable  for  its  un- 
usual case  studies,  unfailingly  interesting  to  the  lay  reader  and 
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more  widely  read  by  the  social 
worker  than  any  other  one  book  on 
the  mental  hygiene  list,  cannot  be 
recommended  without  an  antidote 
in  terms  of  a  more  inclusive  inter- 
pretation of  mental  hygiene  as  re- 
lated to  every-day  life. 

A  little  volume  called  Speech 
Training  for  Children  by  Smiley 
and  Margaret  Blanton  relates 
speech  defect  to  the  general  adjust- 
ment of  the  child  and  in  so  doing 
presents  the  mental  hygiene  viewpoint  very  simply  together  with 
many  practical  suggestions  for  parents  and  teachers.  It  is  well 
worth  reading  whether  or  not  one  is  concerned  with  speech  de- 
fect as  such. 

The  most  valuable  addition  to  our  list  has  appeared  this  year 
in  a  small  volume  whose  title,  Psychoanalysis  in  the  Class  Room, 
is  a  misnomer  and  may  create  unnecessary  prejudice.  Its  au- 
thor, George  H.  Green,  has  written  a  book  so  sound,  simple 
and  practical  as  to  be  almost  fool-proof  yet  full  of  interest 
and  suggestion  even  for  the  initiated.  The  every-day  be- 
havior of  ordinary  children  has  been  observed  and  analyzed 
in  these  pages  with  great  insight.  Mr.  Green  has  developed 
his  psychoanalytic  interpretations  from  the  day  dreams, 
night  dreams  and  problematical  behavior  of  the  youngsters  of 
his  acquaintance.  Extreme  interpretations  are  avoided.  Sex  is 
not  thrown  in  the  face  of  the  reader  on  every  page  but  is  in- 
troduced so  skilfully  that  it  will  hardly  offend  any  but  the 
hopelessly  prejudiced.  The  part  played  by  other  instincts  and 
cravings,  such  as  the  need  for  self-assertion  and  display  is 
presented  with  an  emphasis  and  detail  which  will  appeal  to  the 
instinctively  anti-Freudian.  McDougall's  classification  of  in- 
stincts is  followed  rather  closely  but  does  not  detract  from 
originality  and  freshness  of  Mr.  Green's  delightful  material. 

Mental  Hygiene,  the  quarterly  journal  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  Mental  Hygiene,  contains  perhaps  the  soundest,  most 
interesting  yet  not  too  technical  material  available  at  the 
present  time  for  the  general  reader.  The  April.  1920,  number 
stands  out  as  particularly  interested  in  the  mental  hygiene  of 
childhood. 

Stewart  Paton's  new  book,  Human  Behavior,  written  from) 
a  biological  point  of  view,  will  give,  particularly  to  the  case 
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worker  absorbed  in  the  behavior  of  humans,  a  corrective  sense 
of  proportion.  It  is  well  worth  some  time  from  the  summer 
vacation  and  it  will  require  time,  and  leisure  time  at  that,  to 
get  from  the  closely  written,  scientific  text  the  valuable  point 
of"  view  presented.  Perhaps  some  of  the  earlier  chapters  on 
adjusting  mechanisms  can  be  omitted,  but  the  latter  half  of 
the  book  with  chapters  on  organization  and  synthesis,  imper- 
fect organization,  studying  the  personality,  and  intelligent  di- 
rection of  activities  will  repay  careful  reading. 

Finally,  as  a  refuge  and  relief  from  the  ever-present  prob- 
lems of  human  behavior,  one  recommends  to  the  social  worker 
on  her  vacation  two  books  as  charming  as  they  are  scientific: 
The  Psychic  Life  of  Insects,  by  E.  L.  Bouvier,  and  The  Secrets 
of  Animal  Life,  by  John  Arthur  Thompson.         Jessie  Taft. 

Restricted  Immigration 

AMERICA'S  immigration  policy  is  a  practical  problem 
which  has  had  as  little  scientific  study  and  as  generous 
a  proportion  of  sentimental  propaganda  as  the  average 
public  question.  It  is  difficult  to  name  many  really  construc- 
tive books  to  which  a  serious  student  might  go  for  original 
data  upon  which  to  base  a  fair  decision  concerning  the  merits 
of  immigration  restriction.  The  period  between  1900  and  1910 
saw  many  good  studies  made,  chiefly  that  of  the  United  States 
Immigration  Commission;  since  then  most  writers  have  but  re- 
stated this  material,  many  quite  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  the 
situation  has  undergone  a  profound  change. 

The  controversy  among  the  severe  restrictionists,  the  liberals 
and  the  moderates  has  waged  over  the  economic  and  political 
effects  of  immigration,  with  some  recent  attention  to  the  ethnic 
and  cultural  results  of  racial  fusion. 

The  data  concerning  the  existence  of  an  emergency  situation 
following  the  war  is  contained  chiefly  in  the  records  of  con- 
gressional hearings. 

I.  Economic  Factors: 

The  monumental  report  of  the  United  States  Immigration 
Commission,  as  summarized  in  volumes  I  and  II,  frankly  re- 
gards the  immigrant  as  fundamentally  an'economic  problem.  It 
gives  a  cautious  reply  to  whether  America  needs  in  the  future 
the  supply  of  cheap  labor  which  it  has  used  so  readily  in  the 
past.  It  observes  that  while  the  manufacturers  as  such  can 
profit  by  a  supply  of  inexperienced  and  cheap  help,  the  interests 
of  the  native  American  and  earlier  immigrants  seem  to  demand 
a  curb  on  the  unrestricted  flow  of  competitive  labor  from 
abroad.  A  strong  statement  for  restriction  is  given  by  Prescott 
Hall  in  Immigration,  chapter  VII,  representing  the  Immigra- 
tion Restriction  League,  Boston. 

The  viewpoint  of  organized  labor  as  opposed  to  further 
competition  is  expressed  by  many  labor  leaders  and  reenforced 
by  Jenks  and  Lauck  in  The  Immigration  Problem,  chapters  X 
and  XI.  Opposition  to  all  immigration  is  a  traditional  labor 
policy. 

The  present  agitation  for  restriction,  based  on  the  possibility 
of  a  huge  influx  of  inferior  immigrant  stock  from  war-racked 
Europe,  is  discussed  at  length  by  many  witnesses  in  the  Senate 
Immigration  Committee  hearings  for  January,  1921,  entitled 
Emergency  Immigration  Legislation,  especially  parts  8  and  9, 
and  in  the  House  Immigration  Committee  hearings,  entitled 
Proposed  Restriction  of  Immigration,  April,  1920,  Imported 
Pauper  Labor,  Serial  I,  1921,  and  Emergency  Immigration 
Legislation,  Serial  2,  1921.  These,  with  all  other  government 
publications,  may  be  ordered  through  the  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington. 

Isaac  A.  Hourwich  in  Immigration  and  Labor  maintains 
that  our  free  immigration  policy  has  benefited  rather  than 
retarded  labor  in  its  progress  toward  better  wages,  working 
hours  and  conditions  of  living.  In  the  new  edition  he  sum- 
marizes the  data  presented  by  the  late  war  period  when  immi- 
gration was  practically  stopped. 

II.  Political  Factors: 

The  stress  of  the  World  War  was  a  severe  test  of  national 
unity.  Evidences  of  discord  at  home  led  many  to  protest  against 
further  immigration  as  a  deliberate  step  toward  political 
anarchy.  Such  is  the  view  held  by  Alvin  E.  Ross  in  The  Old 
World  in  the  New,  chapter  XI ;  Hall,  Immigration,  chapter  IX. 

The  scientific  basis  was  that  there  was  a  distinction  between 


the  "old"  and  "new"  immigrant  races  revealed  by  the  citizen- 
ship studies  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  summarized  in 
Jenks  and  Lauck,  chapter  XV.  This  has  since  been  critically 
studied  by  John  P.  Gavit  in  Americans  by  Choice,  in  which  the 
recent  immigrant  is  shown  to  compare  on  equal  terms  with  the 
older  immigrant  in  seeking  naturalization. 

III.     Ethnic  Factors: 

Several  writers  have  caught  the  popular  imagination  by 
treating  of  immigration  in  terms  of  race  history.  They  raise 
the  question  as  to  whither  we  are  going  if  race  intermixture  in 
America  does  not  stop.  The  Old  World  in  the  New,  chapter 
XII,  by  Ross,  is  an  example  of  the  books  which  make  the  sharp 
cleavage  between  the  races  of  the  "old"  immigration  and  the 
"new"  immigration.  It  is  an  interesting  plea  for  the  stoppage 
of  immigration  from  Eastern  and  Southeastern  Europe,  as 
prejudicial  to  the  future  of  America's  racial  vitality.  Hall  in 
Immigration,  chapter  VI,  F.  J.  Warne,  in  Tide  of  Immigra- 
tion, and  many  others  repeat  the  same  thought.  The  Passing 
of  a  Great  Race,  by  Madison  Grant,  however,  deserves  men- 
tion only  because  it  is  so  widely  read.  His  appeal  for  the  Nordic 
race  is  as  sentimental  as  that  of  many  friends  of  unrestricted 
immigration.  Races  of  Europe,  by  W.  Z.  Ripley,  is  worth 
reading,  for  the  student  sees  in  Europe  the  result  of  just  such 
mixtures  as  we  are  now  having. 

Franz  Boaz,  in  The  Mind  of  Primitive  Man,  chapter  X,  and 
in  his  study  of  The  Bodily  Changes  of  Immigrants,  prepared 
for  the  Immigration  Commission,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
distinctive  race  characteristics  are  gradually  lost  among  the 
children  of  immigrants  and  that  they  tend  toward  a  normal 
American  standard. 

A  beginning  has  been  made  for  a  new  study  in  the  Mentality 
of  the  Arriving  Immigrant  by  E.  H.  Mullen.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  determine  more  accurately  the  mental  equipment  of  the 
immigrant  races.  It  is  too  limited  in  scope  to  be  more  than  an 
interesting  discussion  of  method.  The  abstract  of  the  report  of 
the  Immigration  Commission,  volume  II,  gives  data  on  immigra- 
tion in  relation  to  crime,  insanity,  charity  seeking  and  upon  the 
relative  fecundity  of  native  and  foreign-born  women.  The  Eu- 
genics Record  Office  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington, 
Department  of  Genetics,  is  studying  the  immigrant  in  hos- 
pitals, prisons  and  insane  asylums.  The  only  published  report 
to  date  is  the  testimony  of  H.  H.  Laughlin,  Biological  Aspects 
of  Immigration,  before  the  House  Immigration  Committee,  in 
which  he  pleads  for  a  higher  type  of  physical  examination  of 
immigrants  rather  than  mere  percentage  restriction,  on  the 
ground  that  all  races  supply  desirable  and  undesirable  classes 
of  immigrants.  His  conclusions  suggest  a  revaluation  of  "old" 
and  "new"  immigrant  stocks,  along  with  more  strict  laws. 

Michael  Davis,  in  Immigrant  Health  and  the  Community, 
has  some  new  data  on  the  susceptibility  of  immigrant  stock  to 
various  diseases,  with  the  interesting  comment  that  the  vitality 
of  the  race  need  not  necessarily  suffer  from  the  immigration  of 
races  prone  to  such  diseases  as  tuberculosis,  because  natural 
selection  gradually  weeds  out  those  unable  to  survive,  allowing 
the  stronger  races  to  keep  in  the  majority. 

The  general  effects  of  racial  intermixture  are  discussed  by 
Julius  Drachsler  in  Democracy  and  Assimilation. 

The  data  concerning  the  alleged  inferiority  of  raci; 
in  post-war  immigration  is  discussed  in  the  report  of 
ings  before  the  Senate  Immigration  Committee,  E 
Immigration  Legislation,  parts  1-9,  for  1921. 

Crime,  pauperism,  conflict  of  cultures,  persistence  0 
and  racial  consciousness  and  the  possibility  of  creatii 
monious,  if  not  a  homogeneous  American  social  life,  are  social 
factors  much  discussed  but  little  studied.  The  Immigration 
Commission  in  volumes  II  and  XXXVI  cautiously  concludes 
that  immigration  has  not  increased  crime,  although  certain 
races  are  more  prone  to  certain  types  of  offenses  than  others 
and  than  Americans. 

A  study  of  pauperism  made  in  volumes  II,  XXXIV  and 
XXXV  shows  that  at  the  time  the  "  old "  immigrant  races 
rather  than  the  recent  ones  are  the  most  prone  to  be  charity 
seekers  and  public  charges.  The  testimony  of  Mr.  Laughlin  is 
interesting  as  suggesting  the  opposite  view. 

The  vast  subject  of  the  cultural  effects  of  immigration  is  dis- 
cussed in  Old  World  Traits  Transplanted,  by  Park  and  Miller, 
wherein  cases  are  used  to  illustrate  the  interaction  of  foreign 
and  American  cultures  in  the  life  of  the  individual  immigrant. 
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A  general  survey  of  possible  future  development  is  outlined  in 
America  Via  the  Neighborhood,  by  John  Daniels.  Note  also 
Ross,  op.  cit.j  chapter  X;  Hall,  op.  cit.,  chapter  VIII. 

IV.     Legislative  Programs: 

Jenks  and  Lauck,  op.  cit.,  chapters  XVI-XVIII,  give  a 
good  summary  of  immigration  legislation  up  to  the  passage  of 
the  literacy  test,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  principles 
underlying  "percentage  restriction."  The  League  for  Con- 
structive Immigration  Legislation  (New  York)  publishes  a 
summary  of  its  arguments  for  the  new  Sterling  bill.  The  hear- 
ings of  the  House  and  Senate  Immigration  Committees,  op.  cit., 
contain  further  suggestions  about  legislation.  Hall,  Immigra- 
tion, chapter  IX  and  part  3,  and  Warne,  Tide  of  Immigra- 
tion, have  other  useful  summaries. 

To  the  reader  who  wishes  statements  of  viewpoint  by  emi- 
nent leaders  there  are  two  very  interesting  compilations  giving 
both  sides  of  the  question,  together  with  helpful  bibliographies: 
Immigration,  by  Edith  M.  Phelps,  and  Immigration  and 
Americanization,  by  Philip  Davis.    Charles  T.  Bridgeman. 

Wages  and  Their  Settlement 

THE  wage  status  of  the  wage  earner,  the  basis  for  wage 
determination  and  the  machinery  for  the  settlement  of 
wage  disputes  are  matters  which  have  formed  the  real 
casus  belli  of  the  war  following  the  war — the  industrial  struggle 
in  which  the  participants,  workers  and  employers,  are  left  to 
fight  it  out  without  the  aid  of  war  labor  boards,  of  govern- 
mental standards  and  other  devices  for  peace  in  industry  during 
war  time.  There  has  been,  as  consequence,  a  mass  of  material 
written  on  these  subjects  during  the  past  year,  and  especially 
during  the  past  months,  mostly  in  the  nature  of  short  magazine 
articles  or  pamphlets.  Outstanding  among  these  is  perhaps  the 
special  wages  number  of  the  Annals  of  the  Academy  of  Political 
Science  for  March,  a  symposium  dealing  with  the  Determi- 
nation of  Wage  Rates — special  plans  for,  basic  principles  in- 
volved in,  and  stabilization  of  employment  as  a  factor  in  wages. 
Among  the  books,  Wages  and  Hours  in  American  Industry, 
the  fourth  volume  of  a  series  on  wages  of  the  National  Indus- 
trial Conference  Board,  gives  the  most  complete  data  on  changes 
in  wages,  hours  and  the  volume  of  employment  from  the  pre- 
war period  to  the  middle  of  1921  which  have  yet  appeared. 
It  includes  in  its  scope  all  American  industries  and  analyzes 
and  charts  the  data,  presenting  them  in  larger  units  and  more 
usable  form  than  the  government  labor  statistics  have  yet  been 
presented.  The  analysis  is  entirely  from  the  employers'  point 
of  view,  since  the  board  is  a  cooperative  body  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives of  national  and  state  industrial  associations.  It  is, 
however,  especially  valuable  for  that  particular  reason.  It 
provides  a  comparison  for  figures  from  more  impartial  sources, 
and  itself  serves  as  a  check  on  statistics  offered  by  other  em- 
ploying groups. 

A  volume  by  Professor  Feis,  The  Settlement  of  Wage  Dis- 
putes, is  concerned  chiefly  with  the  principles  involved.     It  puts 
forth  no  new  or  revolutionary  doctrines  but  rather  sets  down 
factors    which    govern    wage    settlements    in    America  at    the 
«»-»-»r>r  time  and  analyzes  the  tendencies  which    these    reflect, 
been  done  with  great  discrimination,  but  without  per- 
accumulation   of   statistical    data   needed    for    sound, 
practice.     Professor  Feis  concludes  that  through  the 
f  wage  settlement  experiments  now  being  carried  on 
ively  new  ideas  are  likely  to  emerge  as  permanent: 
,.  i.e  first  is  the  idea  that  the  welfare  of  the  wage  earners 
in  each  particular  industry  is  one  of  the  major  questions 
in  the  conduct  of  that  industry;  and  that  the  wage  earners 
should  participate  effectively  in  those  activities  of  direction 
by  which  the   conditions   of  labor   are  determined.     The 
second  idea  is  that  the  whole  body  of  wage   earners  in 
industry  should  possess  the  means  of  checking  the  action 
of  private  enterprise,  when  they  can  prove  clearly  that  the 
methods  of  production  that  are  being  pursued  are  wasteful 
either  of  human  or  of  material  resources." 


Wages  and  Hours  in  American  Industry,  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board.  Century  Co.  202  pp.  Price,  $2.00 ;  with  postage  from 
the  Subvby,  $2.20. 

The  Settlement  of  Wage  Disputes.  Herbert  Feis.  Mnomillan  Co. 
289  pp.    Price,  $2.25;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $2.45. 

Industrial  Problems  and  Disputes.  Lord  Askwith.  Harcourt.  Brace 
&  Co.    494  pp.    Price,  $5.00 ;  with  postage  from  the  Subvby,  $5.25. 


In  sharp  contrast  to  the  theoretical  volume  by  Professor 
Feis  is  the  fascinating  story  by  Lord  Askwith,  Industrial  Prob- 
lems and  Disputes,  rich  in  experience,  full  of  color  and  inter- 
woven with  the  philosophy  and  keen  perception  which  has  made 
of  that  Englishman  the  dean  of  labor  arbitrators. 

"  Sir  George  Askwith,  the  patient,  plodding  man,  with 
pigeon-holes  in  his  brains;  who  listened  without  sign  of 
being  bored  or  absorbed,  who   concealed  his  mind  like  a 
Chinaman.     Emotionless,    excepting    that    he    would    peer 
through  his  glasses   at   some  one  making  a  statement  of 
moment,  never  raising  his  diplomatic  voice,  or  appearing  to 
hurry  over  anything;  guiding  without  falter  or  apparent 
effort  the  disputants,  however  heated  they  may  be,  himself 
the  inscrutable,  patient  listener." 
This  is  from  Ben  Tillett's  History  of   the  Transport  Strike, 
and   is  picked  up  in  the  present  volume.     It  shows  the  man. 
Tracing  tHe  story  of   arbitration   in  England   from  the  Con- 
ciliation Act  of  1896  through  1920,  Lord  Askwith,  to  a  great 
extent  by  the  use  of  valuable  detail,  presents  the  underlying 
conditions  leading    up    to    the    disputes    and  their    settlement 
through  governmental    agencies.      From   it   all   he  brings    rich 
suggestions   for  the  future;   for  the  problems  of  the   past  he 
links  up  with  problems  to  come  in  such  a  way  as  to  stimulate 
preparation   for   the  future  on   the  basis  of  the  practical   ex- 
perience of  the  past.     As  the  chief  factor  in  the  settlement  of 
British  labor  disputes  of  the  past  twenty  years,  while  serving 
as  chief  industrial  commissioner  and  as  chairman  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Arbitration  Committee,  Lord  Askwith's  writings  are 
a  rare  contribution  to  the  literature  of  arbitration.     From  his 
deductions  these  two  might  be  quoted  as  typical  of  the  temper 
of  the  man: 

"  The  industrial  problems  of  the  present  day,  the  prob- 
lems of  years  past,  are  closely  connected  with  the  use 
which  we  make  of  our  lads;  the  chances  we  give  them  to 
advance,  and  by  advancing  to  assist  others  by  service  and 
example;  the  avoidance  of  putting  them  in  wrong  places; 
their  opportunity  of  getting  a  fair  chance  according  to  their 
efforts  and  brains,  and  of  understanding  the  position  of 
others  and  not  seeking  or  imagining  misunderstanding." 

"  Peace  and  goodwill  among  men  may  have  been  too  high 
an  ideal  to  obtain,  but  in  the  seeking  of  it  it  has  been 
possible,  sometimes,  to  lay  the  seeds  of  future  understand- 
ing and  a  living  growth  of  unity  and  unified  effort  between  ' 
man  and  man,  beyond  the  material  settlement,  important 
though  that  be,  of  the  wages  between  employer  and  em- 
ployed." 

The  Housing  Shortage 

THE  housing  emergency  was  discovered  when  we  entered 
the  war.  Ammunition  and  ships  could  not  be  made  with- 
out workers;  mechanics  would  not  work  unless  they  had 
decent  homes.  America  found  that  housing  was  a  national  and 
not  a  private  affair.  So  we  studied  the  experience  of  Europe 
in  governmental  housing.  A  series  of  articles  on  this  subject 
written  for  the  Journal  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects 
by  Charles  Harris  Whitaker,  Frederick  L.  Ackerman,  Richard 
S.  Childs  and  Edith  Elmer  Wood  was  republished  in  1918  under 
the  title  of  The  Housing  Problem  in  War  and  in  Peace.  Mrs. 
Wood  afterward  enlarged  her  essay  on  constructive  govern- 
mental action  into  a  book.  The  Housing  of  the  Unskilled 
Wage  Earner,  which  is  the  best  concise  history  of  the  housing 
movement  in  America  and  abroad.  Much  valuable  material 
had  already  been  collected  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  in  Bulletin  No.  158 — Government  Aid  to 
Home  Owning  and  Housing  of  Working  People  in  Foreign 
Countries.  While  the  housing  policy  of  the  government  was 
still  being  debated  early  in  1918,  a  symposium  was  held  by  the 
National  Housing  Association  in  Philadelphia,  published  later 
as  War  Housing  Problems. 

The  war  ended,  but  the  housing  emergency  grew  more  ur- 
gent. The  government  stopped  building,  the  speculator  was 
unwilling  to  take  the  risk;  rents  sky  rocketed,  and  an  attempt 
was  made  to  treat  the  emergency  as  a  conspiracy  of  landlords. 
As  a  result,  the  rent  legislation  of  New  York  state  was  passed. 
A  justice  of  the  municipal  courts,  Edgar  J.  Lane,  has  devoted  a 
book.  The  Tenant  and  His  Landlord,  to  the  history  of  these 
laws  and  their  precedents.  More  interesting  are  the  briefs  in 
defense  of  the  rent  legislation  prepared  for  the  higher  courts  of 
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New  York  state  in  November,  1920,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  in  October,  1921.  The  former  is  of  particular 
interest  on  account  of  the  historical  data  showing  precedents  in 
England  and  Ireland  for  the  abolition  of  the  landlord's  rights 
to  evict  a  tenant  in  possession.  The  latter  answers  the  con- 
tention of  Samuel  McCune  Lindsay,  in  his  Economic  Aspects 
of  the  So-called  Emergency  Housing  Legislation  and  the  Al- 
leged Housing  Shortage,  that  there  was  no  housing  shortage 
in  New  York.  (Why  not  tell  a  boy  that  fought  in  France 
that  there  was  no  war?) 

The  Housing  Committee  of  the  Reconstruction  Commission 
of  the  State  of  New  York  saw  that  "  the  present  crisis  is  the 
result  of  the  past  tendencies  "  that  have  not  been  caused  by 
but  merely  "accentuated  by  conditions  arising  out  of  the  war." 
And  so,  in  their  report  of  March,  1920,  they  said  that  a  return 
to  pre-war  conditions  was  no  solution;  permanent  state  and 
local  commissions,  state  loans  and  municipal  housing,  on  munic- 
ipally owned  land  were  necessary.  In  1918  the  Milwaukee 
Housing  Committee  in  its  concise  but  far-reaching  report 
called  for  not  only  governmental  but  cooperative  action  and 
ownership.  Its  plan  is  now  being  realized  in  the  construction 
of  a  group  of  houses  to  be  cooperatively  owned. 

Even  those  who  try  cannot  agree  on  a  solution.  In  a  tri- 
angular debate,  representing  different  schools,  which  was  pub- 
lished by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company,  as  The  Housing  Famine — 
How  to  End  It,  John  J.  Murphy,  an  individualist,  says:  "To 
meet  the  present  emergency  we  must  resort  to  alleviation" ; 
Edith  Elmer  Wood  is  for  the  housing  of  lower  paid  wage 
earners  by  the  state  as  a  public  utility;  while  Frederick  L.  Ack- 
erman,  who  has  not  been  afraid  to  probe  the  problem  to  its 
sources,  contends  that  there  can  be  no  solution  without  a  com- 
plete reorganization  of  industry  and  the  present  method  of  dis- 
tributing wealth. 

Charles  Harris  Whitaker,  the  editor  of  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects,  is  also  willing  to  seek  for 
essentials.  In  The  Joke  About  Housing,  he  shows  how  the 
housing  problem  is  not  one  to  be  solved  by  rent  legislation, 
by  the  appointment  of  commissions,  by  government  lending  or 
building.  It  is,  he  says,  a  problem  of  land  control  and  credit 
control.  Clarence  S.  Stein. 

Can  Human  Nature  Be  Changed? 

OUR  conservative  statesmen  and  industrial  leaders  "stand 
pat"  upon  the  essential  permanence  of  the  present  indus' 
trial  and  social  order,  because,  as  they  say,  "Society  as 
at  present  organized  represents  human  nature."  Any  real 
change  from  present  conditions  implies  and  involves  changing 
human  nature.  Such  change  is  obviously  impossible,  because 
human  nature  is  what  it  is:  it  does  not  change;  it  cannot  be 
changed.  This  is  one  of  the  most  deeply  rooted  doctrines  in 
our  vulgar  social  philosophy.  How  much  real  truth  is  there 
in  it? 

Francis  Bacon,  "  father  of  modern  science,"  paid  his  respects 
to  popular  beliefs  of  this  sort  in  one  of  his  famous  passages: 
"The  human  understanding,"  he  writes  in  the  Novum 
Organon,  "is  like  a  false  mirror,  which,  receiving  rays  irregu- 
larly, distorts  and  discolors  the  nature  of  things  by  mingling 
its  own  nature  with  it."  These  distortions  and  discolorations 
of  reality  come  between  the  mind  and  reality  and  vitiate  all 
our  knowledge  and  invalidate  all  our  opinions.  Any  one  who 
knows  anything  about  psychology  recognizes  these  facts.  Bacon 
suggests  that  the  human  mind  comes,  after  a  time,  to  love 
these  distortions  of  reality  and  to  prefer  them  to  anything  more 
critically  dependable.  He  calls  them  Idols  of  the  Mind.  He 
distinguishes  four  types  of  such  Idols.  Of  the  fourth  type  he 
says:  "These  I  call  Idols  of  the  theater,  because  in  my  judg- 
ment all  the  accepted  systems  (and  doctrines)  of  philosophy 
are  but  so  many  stage-plays,  representing  worlds  of  their  own 
created  after  an  unreal  and  scenic  fashion." 

Shall  we  place  the  doctrine  that  human  nature  cannot  be 
changed  in  this  category?  Is  this  doctrine  one  of  the  modern 
Idols  of  the  Theater?  Does  it  present  us,  not  the  real  world 
of  action  and  science,  but  a  stage-play  world,  "  created  after  an 
unreal  and  scenic  fashion"? 


Human  Nature  and  Conduct.  John  Dewey.  Henry  Holt  &  Co 
Price,  $2.25  ;  with  postage  from  the  Survey.  $2.40. 

The  Mind  in  the  Making.  James  Harvey  Robinson.  Harper  & 
Brothers.    Price,  $2.50 ;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $2.70. 


John  Dewey  and  James  Harvey  Robinson  agree  in  their 
answers  to  this  question.  Not  alone  in  the  two  books  named 
above,  but  in  all  their  writings  for  many  years,  they  have  been 
consistent  critics  'of  the  popular  doctrine.  In  these  latest  ex- 
cursions into  the  fields  of  historical  and  social  psychology  they 
seem  definitely  to  have  demonstrated  their  position.  In  an 
earlier  book  (The  New  History),  Mr.  Robinson  quotes  John 
Morley's  pathetic  picture  of  the  frightened  conservative  bask- 
ing in  the  glow  of  his  pet  superstition: 

"  With  his  inexhaustible  patience  of  abuses  that  only  tor- 
ment others;  his  apologetic  word  for  beliefs  that  may  not 
be  so  precisely  true  as  one  might  wish,  and  institutions  that 
are  not  altogether  so  useful  as  some  might  think  possible; 
his  cordiality  toward  progress  and  improvement  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  and  his  coldness  or  antipathy  to  each  progressive 
proposal  in  particular;  his  pygmy  hope  that  life  will  one 
day  become  somewhat  better,  punily  shivering  by  the  side 
of  his  gigantic  conviction  that  it  might  well  be  infinitely 
worse." 

This  frightened  conservative  "  takes  his  stand  on  human 
nature."  But  it  now  turns  out  that  what  he  has  long  been 
calling  human  nature  is  not  human  nature  at  all.  These  great 
drifts  of  custom  and  habit,  institutions  and  folkways,  that  sur- 
round us  like  frozen  oceans,  like  slow-moving  glaciers,  are  not 
human  nature.  These  are  artificial  achievements,  products  of 
human  experience,  the  off-throw  of  human  nature,  not  that 
nature,  itself.  These  are  the  beach-drift  of  the  oceans  of  ex- 
perience, the  moraines  piled  up  by  glacial  drift. 

Look  at  the  amazing  variety  of  these  artificial  productions 
of  human  experience  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  as  sug- 
gested  by   Dewey: 

"  The  wholesale  human  sacrifices  at  Peru  and  the  tender- 
ness of  St.  Francis,  the  cruelties  of  pirates  and  the  philan- 
thropies of  Howard,  the  practice  of  Suttee  and  the  cult 
of  the  Virgin,  the  war  and  peace  dances  of  the  Comanches 
and  the  parliamentary  institutions  of  the  British,  the  com- 
munism of  the  south  sea  islander  and  the  proprietary  thrift 
of  the  Yankee,  the  magic  of  the  medicine  man  and  the 
experiments  of  the  chemist  in  his  laboratory,  the  non-re- 
sistance of  Chinese  and  the  aggressive  militarism  of  an  im- 
perial Prussia,  monarchy  by  divine  right  and  government 
by  the  people;  the  countless  diversity  of  habits  suggested 
by  such  a  random  list  springs  from  practically  the  same 
capital-stock  of  native  instincts." 

That  is  to  say,  human  nature  does  not  reside  in  its  products, 
these  multifarious  habits  and  customs,  but  in  the  underlying 
strata  of  impulse  and  instinct  out  of  which  these  finished 
products  have  developed.  Custom  and  habit,  the  crystallized 
by-products  of  living,  are  indeed  largely  static,  arrogant,  un- 
changeable. But  the  doctrine  that  human  nature  itself  is  un- 
changing is  shown  to  be  false  in  these  very  facts:  human  nature 
has  encased  itself  in  folkways  ranging  through  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  forms.  Human  nature  in  its  impulsive  and  instinctive 
character  *s  still   as  plastic  as  in  the  youth  of   the  world. 

Historical  and  social   psychology  have  thus  opened  up  new 
vistas  of  hope  to  the  statesman   and  social  engineer.     Human 
nature  is  continuously  creative — when  it  gets  a  chance.     "  Man 
is  an  institution-building  animal,"  said  Aristotle.     But,  bound 
hand  and  foot,  body  and  mind,  in  the  toils  of  decadent  ( 
grown  institutions   and  institutionalisms,   his  nature  ma 
seem  to  be  fixed,  immutable.    The  promise  to  the  statesr 
the  reformer  is  immeasurable. 

But  the  task  is  nothing  easy:  In  place  of  the  ace 
social  programs  or  social  molds  into  which  human  naf 
projected  itself,  we  must  have  social  programs  that  are  more 
nearly  expressive  of  the  fore-reachings  of  humanity  for  an  in- 
telligent social  world.  In  place  of  the  easy  acceptance  of  any 
habit  as  good,  or  the  easy  rejection  of  all  habits  as  bad,  we 
must  have  social  intelligence  that  will  build  and  project  an 
experience-world  made  of  an  endlessly  creative  balancing  of 
that  habit  which  stabilizes  and  that  impulse  which  makes  alive. 
Human  nature,  the  underlying  strata  of  impulse  and  instinct, 
will  respond  to  almost  any  sort  of  program.  Our  task  is  to 
make  the  sort  of  program  that  will  really  promise  the  great 
human  values  permanently  desired  by  men;  and  then  to  protect 
say,  the  rising  generation  (in  whom  creative  impulse  finds  most 
freely  creative  chance)  while  that  more  desirable  world  is  or- 
zanizine  itself  into  the  customs  and  folkways  of  the  race. 

J.  K.  H. 


Literature  and  Folk  Spirit  by  Frans  Gailliard.     Musee  da  Litre,  Brussels 


PENOLOGY  IN  THE   UNITED  STATES 

By  Louis  N.  Robinson.  John  C.  Winston  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
344  pp.  Price  $3.00;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $3.25. 
The  science  of  punishment  here  appears  completely  surveyed. 
How  the  treatment  of  the  prisoner  has  historically  developed 
is  shown,  the  more  modern  and  scientific  methods  are  ex- 
plained, and  conclusions  are  drawn  from  the  experience.  The 
work  is  a  thorough  and  accurate  analysis  of  facts  and  at  the 
same  time  progressive,  even  at  times  idealistic,  in  its  viewpoint. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  found  suitable  both  as  a  textbook  for 
students  and  as  a  book  of  information  for  workers  in  prison 
and   reformatory. 

Dr.    Robinson   presents   the   various    theories   of  punishment 
in  detail,  with  copious  references  to  the  best  literature,  and  in 
doing  so  discards  in  its  entirety  the  ancient  theory  of  deterrence 
as  a  piece  of  "  bad  ethics."     The  author  shows  that  the  most 
ancient  of  all  penal  institutions,  the  jail,  has  become  practically 
a   relic  of  bygone  ages.     He  supports  the  view  long  held  by 
many  prison  reformers  that  the  American  jail  is  a  "  disgrace 
to  the  nation,"  a  vicious  institution,  for  which  should  be  sub- 
stituted  places   of   temporary   detention,    reformatories,    indus- 
trial schools  or  farms. 
Workhouses  and   houses  of  correction  are  presented  as  in- 
'—  examples  of  institutions  used  for  an  entirely  different 
than  the  one  for  which  they  are  designed.     In  many 
;se  institutions  have  become  mere  prisons  and  fail  in 
pose  of  correction   and   rehabilitation. 
i  are  shown  to  have  been  progressively  improved  by 
cation  of  humane    principles,   but   even   more   by   the 

of  prison  industries.     The  many  plans  for  utilizing 

prison  labor  are  weighed,  with  the  interesting  conclusion  that 
the  most  satisfactory  plan  is  the  "  self-sufficing  "  system  where- 
by the  prison  becomes  a  colony,  producing  what  it  needs  for  its 
own  maintenance  with  a  surplus  for  profit. 

The  most  hopeful  institutions  are,  of  course,  the  reformatories 
and  industrial  schools  for  children.  Education  here  is  em-< 
phasized  as  the  most  important  feature.  The  nearer  the 
juvenile  reformatory  approaches  the  methods  and  equipment  of 
a  real  school,  the  more  effective  it  becomes.  The  adult  re- 
formatory tends  to  become  an  ordinary  prison  unless  the  educa- 
tional quality  is  carefully  preserved.  For  all  institutions,  in 
fact  all  methods  of  dealing  with  the  delinquent,  the  essential 
need  is  shown  to  be  the  securing  of  men  of  the  right  caliber 
and  ability  to  serve  as  warden,  probation  or  parole  officer,  on 
prison  staff,  or  in  any  other  capacity. 
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Probation  is  covered  in  a  brief  chapter  but  nevertheless  is 
shown  to  be,  in  some  respects,  the  most  effective  of  all  modern 
methods  of  dealing  with  offenders.  A  proper  distinction  is 
made  between  real  probation  work,  which  means  discriminative 
selection  of  probationers  and  constructive  supervision  through- 
out the  probation  period,  and  much  of  the  so-called  probation 
of  today  which,  on  account  of  inadequate  and  poorly  selected 
staffs,  is  nothing  more  than  a  checking  up  of  persons  under 
suspended  sentence.  One  gathers  the  impression  that  while 
the  writer,  as  a  former  successful  chief  probation  officer,  is 
intensely  sympathetic  toward  the  ideals  of  probation,  he,  in 
common  with  many  others,  has  not  formulated  a  technique  or 
reached  conclusions,  based  on  a  broad  study,  of  the  proper  func- 
tions, the  possibilities  and  limitations  of  the  probation  system. 

This  system  is  new.  It  has  grown  with  phenomenal  rapidity. 
In  states  where  it  has  been  longest  used,  as  for  instance  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  York,  it  is  of  much  greater  importance  num- 
erically than  all  institutions  or  other  methods  of  treating  de- 
linquency. Dr.  Robinson  reflects  the  uncertainty  of  the  public 
as  to  the  status  of  this  system.  Because  of  his  very  advocacy 
of  the  system  he  perhaps  errs  on  the  side  of  caution.  Pro- 
bation in  many  states  has  only  just  begun  to  function.  It  has 
all  the  faults  of  youth,  but  it  has  the  future  with  it. 

Parole  is  handled  with  a  more  certain*  hand.  It  has  been 
accepted  and  is  used  in  every  state.  It  is  an  essential  feature 
of  every  reformatory  and  institution  for  juvenile  delinquents. 
Although  the  supervision  of  paroled  prisoners  is  admittedly 
very  weak,  considerably  weaker  than  the  supervision  of  persons 
on  probation,  it  is  nevertheless  agreed  that  practically  every 
offender  committed  to  an  institution  should  serve  a  period  of 
parole  and  during  it  should  be  carefully  supervised.  The 
question  which  all  interested  in  this  field  are  constantly  asking 
is:  "  How  can  an  adequate  number  of  parole  officers  be  se- 
cured?" This  is  left  unanswered,  though  the  suggestions  are 
offered  that  the  work  of  parole  boards,  separate  from  the  in- 
stitutions, be  extended  with  adequate  staffs,  that  greater  use 
be  made  of  volunteer  resources,  and  that  greater  use  be  made 
of  probation  staffs  for  parole  supervision. 

As  we  should  expect  in  so  progressive  a  treatment  of  pen- 
ology, capital  punishment  is  rejected  in  its  entirety,  as  are 
also  flogging  and  other  brutal,  outgrown  methods.  Capital 
punishment  is  left  without  a  leg  to  stand  on. 

The  management  of  great  institutions  is  shown  to  be  a  busi- 
ness proposition  requiring  executive  skill  of  the  highest  order 
as  well  as  special  training  and  knowledge.     More  often  than 
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not,  through  politics  and  public  apathy,  unfit  men  are  placed  in 
charge  of  institutions. 

In  his  conclusions  Dr.  Robinson  advocates  the  socializing  of 
our  criminal  courts  and  the  extension  of  probation  to  every 
court;  the  establishment  of  institutions  for  special  types  of 
offenders,  doing  away  with  the  general  prison  (with  parole  an 
important  feature  in  such  institutions)  ;  the  elimination  of 
county  and  municipal  jails  as  places  of  detention  for  sentenced 
prisoners;  promotion  of  easier  transfer  from  one  penal  institu- 
tion to  another,  and  from  penal  institutions  to  those  commonly 
known  as  charitable;  abolition  of  the  death  penalty;  making 
the  goal  of  prison  administration  the  development  of  character. 

The  book  is  timely,  thorough  and  sound.  It  would  be  well 
if  it  could  be  read  not  only  by  those  having  a  special  interest 
in  the  subject  but  by  every  one  as  a  requirement  for  citizen- 
ship. Charles   L.   Chute. 

General  Secretary,  National  Probation  Association. 


EDUCATION  AND 
WELFARE 


CHILD 


THE  DALTON  LABORATORY  PLAN 

By  Evelyn  Dewey.  E.  P.  Dutton  cif  Co.    173  pp.  Price,  $2.00; 

with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $2.15. 
The  Dalton  Laboratory  Plan  is  an  intelligent  development  of 
the  program  of  the  free  schools.  It  is  easy  to  run  a  school  room 
or  a  school  in  the  interest  of  the  teachers,  making  the  pupils 
wholly  subordinate  to  the  convenience  or  the  comfort  of  their 
elders.  It  is  easy  to  turn  a  school  over  to  the  pupils  for  their 
own  experimentation.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  organize  a  school  in 
which  the  freedom  of  the  children  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
teachers  can  continuously  meet  and  vitally  supplement  each 
other. 

This  has  been  the  real  problem  of  the  "new  schools."  In  the 
development  of  this  Dalton  plan,  Helen  Parkhurst  has  made 
a  fundamental  contribution  to  educational  practice.  She  shows 
herself  to  be  a  social  inventor  of  real  insight. 

In  describing  the  character  of  the  plan  and  in  showing  how 
it  has  worked  both  in  the  Dalton  High  School  and  in  the  Chil- 
dren's Elementary  School,  Miss  Dewey  has  made  this  invention 
available  to  all  liberal  teachers.  This  is  a  book  that  no  teacher 
can  afford  to  miss.  J.  K.  H. 

THE  CHILD  AND  HIS  SCHOOL 

By  Gertrude  Hartman.  E.  P.  Dutton  dif  Co.  248  pp.  Price, 
$3.00;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $3.25. 
Slowly  the  educational  world  swings  away  from  its  age-long 
intellectualisms  and  turns  to  the  conceptions  of  the  school  as 
a  social  institution  and  of  education  as  a  social  process.  The 
Bureau  of  Educational  Experiments  is  finding  its  own  experi- 
mental efforts  literally  crowded  over  into  the  social  field.  Miss 
Hartman's  book  grew  out  of  an  effort  to  develop  a  bibliography 
covering  advisory  materials  on  educational  experimentation.  She 
found  the  most  useful  materials  in  the  writings  of  John  Dewey. 
Her  book  turns  out  to  be,  primarily,  a  series  of  selections  from 
Dewey's  writings.  As  a  systematic  presentation  of  those  writ- 
ings, it  will  fill  a  real  need.  As  a  confession  of  the  social  char- 
acter of  education  it  should  prove  convincing.  It  is  an  excellent 
contribution  to  the  thoughtful  side  of  educational  experiment- 
ing. J.  K.  H. 

RURAL  CHILD  WELFARE 

Investigation  by  the  Child  Labor  Committee,  under  the 
direction  of  Edward  N.  Clopper.  Macmillan  Co.  354  pp. 
Price,  $3.00;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $3.10. 
City  people  who  have  always  looked  upon  country  life  as  an 
unmixed  blessing  for  children  are  far  from  realizing  the  tre- 
mendous handicaps  of  rural  childhood  in  communities  where 
the  more  aggressive  members  have  left  the  farms,  or  the  tide 
of  civilization  has  turned  aside  to  follow  the  good  roads  and 
the  railways.  The  National  Child  Labor  Committee  has  done 
a  bit  of  long  needed  investigation  in  the  cause  of  children  on 
the  farms,  choosing  West  Virginia  as  its  field  of  activity.  On 
account  of  the  varied  topography  and  soil  this  state  presents  a 
range  of  problems  fairly  representative  of  rural  conditions  all 
over  the  country.  There  are  lonely  mountain  settlers  who 
have  intermarried  in  their  isolation  until  ten  feebleminded  chil- 


Is  This  a  Christian  Country? 

Extracts  from  a  remarkable  book  just  published  to  raise 
fundamental  questions  for  all  religious  Americans:  The 
Crisis  of  the  Churches,  by  Leighton  Parks.  (Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.     With  postage  from  the  Survey,  $2.70.) 

THE  word  crisis  is  used  in  two  different  senses;  some- 
times it  means  no  more  than  that  a  turning-point  has 
been  reached,  as  when  in  speaking  of  a  disease,  it  is  said 
that  the  crisis  has  or  has  not  been  passed.  But  the  original 
meaning  of  the  word  has  a  deeper  significance  than  that; 
it  means  also  a  judgment.  This  is  what  not  a  few  religious 
men  believe  the  present  crisis  of  the  world  to  be. 

•  *     * 

The  problem  of  religion  in  America  is  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  American  temperament  has  much  of  the 
Greek  frivolity,  and  yet  its  religion  is  permeated  by  the 
solemn  atmosphere  of  the  Hebrew. 

•  *     * 

The  progress  of  mankind  has  been  largely  due  to 
"  anarchists."  It  is  they  who  have  written  the  laws  under 
which  we  now  live  in  security. 

•  *     » 

The  hope  of  the  future  lies  in  an  inspiring  education 
which,  recognizing  the  supreme  value  of  personality,  will 
set  free  the  latent  personality  in  the  individuals  now  sub- 
merged in  some  "organization."  At  present  we  are  con- 
fused between  the  claims  of  two  theories  of  education;  the 
one,  which  we  might  call  the  Jesuit  theory,  would  crush 
individuality  as  an  evil  thing  and  subordinate  free  will 
to  obedience;  the  other,  which  is  the  utilitarian,  has  no 
higher  purpose  than  to  enable  the  individual  to  succeed 
in  the  struggle  for  existence.  The  one  would  destroy  the 
personality  and  the  other  society.  But  personality  is  not 
abnormal  individuality;  it  is  the  individual  life  realizing 
itself  in  an  inspired  community. 

•  •     • 

Not  by  ignoring  our  differences,  but  by  emphasizing  our 
principles,  shall  we  be  in  a  position  to  know  what  is  of 
permanent  and  what  of  merely  temporary  value.  .  .  .  Par- 
adoxical as  it  may  seem,  the  first  step  toward  more  effective 
association  will  be  found  not  in  ignoring  the  differences 
of  the  churches,  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  glorifying  them. 

•  *     • 

Any  church  which  makes  dogma  the  sine  qua  non  of 
membership  is  in  danger  of  becoming  a  philosophical 
school  having  no  message  for  the  "  man  in  the  street." 
Any  church  which  exalts  sacraments  till  they  become  the 
exclusive  means  of  grace  is  in  danger  of  sinking  back  into 
the  magic-worship  against  which,  I  believe  a  careful  study 
of  the  New  Testament  will  show,  both  Paul  and  John 
uttered  an  emphatic  protest.  Any  church  which  thinks  its 
mission  is  fulfilled  when  it  has  ministered  to  those  who 
find  themselves  comfortable  in  its  congenial  surroundings 
is  in  danger  of  becoming  a  religious  club,  and  can  make 
no  appeal  to  those  who  are  looking  for  the  kingdom  of 

God. 

•  •     • 

The  underlying  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  modern  church 
to  fulfill  the  task  and  mission  committed  to  it  by  its  Divine 
Master  is  due,  I  believe,  to  the  fact  that  fellowship  has  not 

been  the  goal  which  it  has  sought  to  attain.     It  hr-  ' 

led  to  magnify  the  importance  of  mechanical  unit 
getting  that  mere  juxtaposition  does  not  necessaril 
to  unity,  but,  on  the  contrary,  may  frustrate  it. 

•  *     » 

If  the  church   were  to  set  truth   as  a   goal  to  b 
rather  than   as  an  end  from  which  there  can  be 
vance,  there  might  be  a  revival  of  the  love  of  truth  which 
the  churches  seem  to  have  lost. 

•  •     • 

There  is  unity  in  search  as  well  as  in  possession.  There 
was  unity  of  search  in  the  Middle  Ages  when  students 
from  all  parts  of  Europe  flocked  to  Paris  and  Oxford  and 
Padua  and  Bologna.  Had  there  been  uniformity  of  teach- 
ing, the  students  would  have  remained  at  home. 

•  •     • 

There  is  less  freedom  of  thought  in  some  of  the  modern 
churches  than  there  was  in  the  mediaeval  church  when 
the  great  universities  were  thronged  with  students.  Into 
the  great  melting-pot  of  the  universities  went  the  seekers 
after  God  and  out  of  it  came  the  great  teachers  of  the 
churches. 
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Haunts  of  My  Childhood 

I"  WALK  down  Chester  Street.  Children  are  playing, 
A  lovely  children.  I  see  myself  among  them  back  there 
in  the  past.  I  wonder  if  any  of  them  will  come  back  some 
day  and  look  around  enviously  at  other  children.  Some- 
how they  seem  different  from  those  children  with  whom 
I  used  to  play.  Sweeter,  more  dainty  were  these  little, 
begrimed  kids  with  their  arms  entwined  around  one  an- 
other's waists.  Others,  little  girls  mostly,  sitting  on  the 
doorsteps,  with  dolls,  with  sewing,  all  playing  at  that 
universal  game  of  "  mothers." 


A  girl  comes  up — thin,  narrow-chested,  but  with  an 
eagerness  in  her  eyes  that  lifts  her  above  any  physical 
defects. 

"  Charlie,  don't  you  know  me  ?  " 

Of  course  I  know  her.  She  is  all  excited,  out  of  breath. 
I  can  almost  feel  her  heart  thumping  with  emotion  as  her 
narrow  chest  heaves  with  her  hurried  breathing.  Her 
face  is  ghastly  white,  a  girl  about  twenty-eight.  She  has 
a  little  girl  with  her. 

This  girl  was  a  little  servant  girl  who  used  to  wait  on 
us  at  the  cheap  lodging  house  where  I  lived.  I  remem- 
bered that  she  had  left  in  disgrace.  There  was  tragedy 
in  it.  But  I  could  detect  a  certain  savage  gloriousness 
in  her.  She  was  carrying  on  with  all  odds  against  her. 
Hers  is  the  supreme  battle  of  our  age.  May  she  and 
others  of  her  kind  meet  a  kindly  fate. 

With  pent-up  feelings  we  talk  about  the  most  common- 
place things. 

"Well,  how  are  you,  Charlie?" 

"Fine."  I  point  to  the  little  girl.  "Is  she  your  little 
girl?" 

She  says,  "  Yes." 

That's  all,  but  there  doesn't  seem  to  be  much  need  of 
conversation.  We  just  look  and  smile  at  each  other  and 
we  both  weave  the  other's  story  hurriedly  through  our 
own  minds  by  way  of  the  heart.  Perhaps  in  our  weaving 
we  miss  a  detail  or  two,  but  substantially  we  are  right. 
There  is  warmth  in  the  renewed  acquaintance.  I  feel 
that  in  this  moment  I  know  her  better  than  I  ever  did 
in  the  many  months  I  used  to  see  her  in  the  old  days. 
And  right  now  I  feel  that  she  is  worth  knowing. 


Good  God!  English  children's  teeth  are  terrible!  Some- 
thing can  and  should  be  done  about  it.  But  their  eyes. 
Soulful  eyes  with  such  a  wonderful  expression.  I  see  a 
young  girl  glance  slyly  at  her  beau.  What  a  beautiful 
look  she  gives  him !  I  find  myself  wondering  if  he  is 
worthy,  if  he  realizes  the  treasure  that  is  his.  What  a 
lovely  people ! 


Who  is  that  old  derelict  there  against  the  cart?  An- 
other landmark.  I  look  at  him  closely.  He  is  the  same — 
only  more  so.  Well  do  I  remember  him,  the  old  tomato 
man.     I   was   about  twelve   when   I  first   saw   him,    and 

is  still  here  in  the  old  spot,  plying  the  same  old  trade, 

lile  I— 


Kennington  Cross. 

It  was  here  that  I  first  discovered  music,  or  where  I 
...st  learned  its  rare  beauty,  a  beauty  that  has  gladdened 
and  haunted  me  from  that  moment.  It  all  happened  one 
night  while  I  was  there,  about  midnight.  I  recall  the 
whole  thing  so  distinctly. 

I  was  just  a  boy,  and  its  beauty  was  like  some  sweet 
mystery.  I  did  not  understand.  I  only  knew  I  loved  it 
and  I  became  reverent  as  the  sounds  carried  themselves 
through  my  brain  via  my  heart.  I  suddenly  became  aware 
of  a  harmonica  and  a  clarinet  playing  a  weird,  harmoni- 
ous message.  I  learned  later  that  it  was  The  Honeysuckle 
and  the  Bee.  It  was  played  with  such  feeling  that  I 
became  conscious  for  the  first  time  of  what  melody  really 
was. 

— From  My  Trip  Abroad,  by  Charlie  Chaplin.  Harper 
&  Bros. 


dren  are  found  in  one  home;  there  are  farm  communities  where 
the  Four-H  clubs  guided  by  state  agents  have  brought  families 
into  cooperation  and  made  it  possible  for  boys  and  girls  to 
attend  the  state  agricultural  college  and  spend  part  of  their 
vacation  in  summer  camps  with  other  children.  Between  these 
extremes  are  many  more  aspects  of  farm  life  that  need  intel- 
ligent consideration  by  the  people  who  form  or  influence  the 
laws  relating  to  child  welfare,  and  by  the  people  who  actually 
live  in  rural  districts. 

Under  the  direction  of  Edward  N.  Clopper,  the  author  of 
Child  Labor  in  City  Streets,  seven  men  and  women  have  made 
this  scientific  study  of  the  relations  of  the  rural  child  to  his 
home,  school,  community  and  state,  and  provided  excellent  and 
reliable  material  for  practical  purposes;  presenting  it,  at  the 
same  time,  in  such  form  that  a  sympathetic  picture  is  readily 
created  by  the  reader.  Laws  relating  to  marriage,  taxation, 
schooling,  labor  and  delinquency  are  discussed,  and  the  method 
of  their  enforcement  with  suggestions  for  improvement  given. 
Lewis  W.  Hine's  photographs  dramatize  the  story. 

Lack  of  mentality,  lack  of  opportunity,  lack  of  training,  are 
primarily  at  the  root  of  the  farm  families'  misery.  West  Vir- 
ginia is  making  an  effort  to  do  effective  work  along  all  three 
lines,  partly  through  the  Four-H  clubs  that  help  develop  the 
head,  the  hand,  the  heart  and  the  health  of  the  child,  and 
partly  through  state  laws.  But,  as  Mr.  Clopper  points  out, 
better  days  for  the  rural  child  are  coming  only  when  its  parents 
realize  that  it  should  get  a  square  deal,  and  at  present  this  is 
not  the  case.  "  Country  people  must  bring  about  the  dawn 
themselves,"  he  says,  "  and  they  can  do  it  if  they  will  but  look 
at  the  child's  needs  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  child  instead 
of  from  their  own  and  then  take  action,  partly  individual  and 
partly  joint,  that  common  sense  dictates.  They  who  would  be 
saved  must  save  themselves."  It  is  high  time  that  this  con- 
ception of  the  rights  and  importance  of  childhood  penetrate  to 
farm  communities  where  idleness  and  play  are  still  synonymous. 

Ruth  Metzger. 

THE  SOUL  OF  A  CHILD 

By   Edwin   Bjorkman.     Alfred  A.   Knopf.     322   pp.     Price, 

$2.50;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $2.65. 
Adult  stories  of  children  which  are  written  for  adult  appre- 
ciation fall  into  two  general  classes:  those  that  are  deliberately 
condescending,  and  describe  with  a  delicious  sense  of  humor  the 
mishaps  and  adventures  of  children  who  utterly  lack  this  sense; 
and  those  written  from  the  "  result "  point  of  view,  which 
treat  children  merely  as  a  means  to  adulthood,  an  end.  The 
former  are  whimsical,  pleasant  to  read,  wholly  untrue.  The 
latter  are  dominated  by  the  teleological  point  of  view  and 
amount  to  little  more  than  a  deductive  study  of  the  causes 
that  inevitably  lead  to  the  status  quo. 

Edwin  Bjorkman's  The  Soul  of  a  Child  belongs  to  the  latter 
class  rather  than  to  the  former.  He  is  apparently  attempting 
to  record  the  experiences  of  a  child  objectively  with  an  inter- 
esting, if  uneven,  result.  Some  periods  of  his  own  childhood 
have  remained  with  him  in  all  their  early  vividness;  in  these 
he  has  actually  caught  the  soul  of  a  child. 

The  story  is  told  against  a  Swedish  background  which 
brings  into  sharper  relief  the  impulses  and  habit  which  are 
universal.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Bjorkman  will  continue 
his  story,  as  he  indicates  that  he  will  by  several  references  to 
Keith's  later  life;  for  as  the  boy  grows  up  the  author's  insigh' 
increases.  It  is  a  great  joy  to  read  a  straight  story  with  the 
least  possible  interpretation  or  teaching.  Keith  speaks  for 
himself — even  if  not  always  too  convincingly. 

Donald  Slesinger. 

HEALTH     EDUCATION     AND     THE     NUTRITION 
CLASS 

By   Jean   Lee  Hunt,    Buford    J.    Johnson    and     Edith    M. 

Lincoln.   E.  P.  Dutton  Co.   281  Pp.  Price,  $3.50;  with  postage 

from  the  Survey,  $3.70. 
With  the  recent  nation-wide  interest  in  better  public  health, 
and  especially  in  higher  standards  of  physical  fitness  for  grow- 
ing children,  much  attention  has  been  focusscd  on  the  nutrition 
class,  the  aims,  standards  and  functions  of  which  are  but  little 
understood  even  by  people  engaged  in  nutrition  and  health 
work.  This  pioneer  book  with  its  practical  and  scientific  appli- 
cations  to   health   education    is,    therefore,    of   particular   sig- 
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RAHAB 

By  WALDO  FRANK 

A  CLASH  of  opinion  about  Waldo  Frank's  new 
novel  was  exactly  what  we  expected.  So  we  are 
not  taken  aback  when  Heywood  Broun  voices 
his  dislike  for  it,  or  when  F.  P.  A.  pokes  fun  at  Waldo 
Frank's  temerity  in  coining  a  new  word — just  as  his 
predecessors  Poe,  Whitman,  Thackeray  and  Meredith 
before  him  have  done. 

On  the  other  hand  such  prophets  of  a  new  spirit  in 
life  and  letters  as  Sherwood  Anderson,  Evelyn  Scott, 
Pierre  de  Lanux,  J.  E.  Spingarn,  etc.,  give  instant  ex- 
pression to  their  recognition  of  Waldo  Frank's  art. 
"I  feel  a  tremendous  lot  of  warmth,  life  and  poetry  in 
every  page  I  have  read,"  writes  Sherwood  Anderson. 
"It  is  a  great  book,"  says  Evelyn  Scott.  "There  are 
moments  in  it  as  profound  and  beautiful  as  any  I  ever 
found  in  an  imaginative  work." 

RAHAB  is  a  deeply  moving  "song  of  life"  that  is 
being  heatedly  discussed  at  many  dinner  tables.  Be 
sure  to  read  it  in  time  for  that  next  dinner  party! 

Second  large  printing.     $2.00  everywhere 


"The  Most  Important  Autobiography  Since 
The  Education  of  Henry  Adams" 

UP  STREAM 

An  American  Chronicle 
By  LUDWIG  LEWISOHN 

Li"T  TP  STREAM  stands  on  a  shelf  by  itself.  ...  It  stands 
J  apart  by  virtue  of  its  pointed  nostalgia,  its  bitterness, 
^^  and  its  critical  edge.  It  is  far  more  profitable  and  sug- 
gestive a  book  for  one  hundred  per  cent.  Americans  to  read  than 
the  more  flattering  confessions  in  which  Mr.  Lewisohn's  pre- 
decessors offer  us  bouquets  of  our  own  national  flowers.  To  my 
taste  it  is  far  more  palatable  than  nineteen  out  of  twenty  novels 
and  far  better  worth  publishing."— Stuart  P.  Sherman. 

Each  week  an  authoritative  opinion  of  this  important  book 
will  be  printed  in  the  leading  literary  journals  of  the  country. 

Royal  8vo.,  gilt  top,  $3.00  everywhere 


VOCATIONS 

By  GERALD  O'DONOVAN 

THE  first  book  in  years  which  George  Moore  has  recom- 
mended.   He  says:    "In  Vocations  the  truth  is  told  in  so 
interesting  a  way  that  I  couldn't  put  the  book  down,  but 
kept  on  reading  it  for  three  or  four  days." 

Francis  Hackett  writes:  "No  other  novel  on  this  theme  com- 
pares with  Vocations." 

Not  one  person  out  of  fifty  will  read  this  tremendously  inter- 
esting novel  without  feeling  the  strongest  impulse  to  immediately 
recommend  it  to  his  best  friends.  It  is  no  overstatement  to  say 
that  Vocations  is  of  the  same  stuff  and  quality  as  many  of  the 
classics  that  have  made  English  literature  glorious. 

$2.00  everywhere 


MY   AMERICAN 
DIARY 

By  CLARE  SHERIDAN 

INTIMATE,  sparkling,  gossipy  revelations,  deli- 
riously frank,  of  the  impressions  made  upon  this 
famous  English  society  woman  and  sculptress 
by  our  leading  men  and  women  of  society  and  letters. 

Richly  illustrated.     $3.00  everywhere 


KIMONO 


By  JOHN  PARIS 


KIMONO  is  not  just  another  novel  of  love  and  -^"rrv 
blossoms  in  Japan.     In   addition   to  its  tho> 
unusual  story  of  mixed  marriage  with  its  conf 
suspense,  it  is  a  significant  and  powerful  sociological  s 

In  spite  of  its  disclosures  of  the  evils  of  the  Yoshiw  , 
tern  and  the  subjection  of  woman  in  Japan,  it  is, 
Japanese  Advertiser  itself  says:  "A  brilliant  work  of 
profoundly  moral  in  its  purpose."    And  the  Londc^  — 
Literary  Supplement  writes:     "The  flesh  uncompromisingly 
exposed  by  Mr.  Paris  does  not  inflame  the  senses.    He  does 
not  say  that  the  women  are  wicked,  he  leaves  you  to  see  for 
yourself  that  what  they  are  forced  to  do  is  ugly." 

12th  edition  in  3  weeks,  $2.00  everywhere 
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New  Books  for  Survey  Readers 
THE  LIFE  OF 

CLARA  BARTON 

By  Waiiam  E.  Barton 

"Certainly  among  the  notable  biographies  of  1922  .  .  . 
nor  likely  thereafter  to  be  superseded." — Richmond 
News  Leader.  "A  graphic  portrayal  of  Mrs.  Barton's 
life  and  character,  her  services  to  her  country  and  to  the 
world,  that  not  only  makes  an  important  addition  to 
the  treasures  of  American  biography,  but  also  to  narra- 
tives of  greatly  serving  and  unselfish  lives." — New  York 
Tribune.      Illus.,  2  vols.,  $10.00.  1 

History  of 

PUBLIC  POOR  RELIEF 
IN  MASSACHUSETTS 

By  Robert  Kelso 

An  intensive  study  of  the  beginnings  and  growth  of 
the  Massachusetts  system  of  poor  relief  from  the  first 
year  of  the  Plymouth  Colony,  by  the  President  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work.     $2.50. 

Boston  HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY  New  York 


Just  Published 

History  of  Social  Thought 

By 

Emory  S.  Bogardus,  Ph.D. 

Professor  and  Head  of  Department  of  Sociology 
University  of  Southern  California 

AN  Authoritative  History  of  the  Social 
Thought  of  all  peoples  in  all  times, 
from  the  earliest  period  of  folk  lore  to 
the  present.  The  modern  schools  of  social 
thought  are  carefully  analyzed,  and  presented 
in  detail.  The  treatment  of  all  schools  of 
thought   is   open-minded   and   unbiased. 

CONTENTS 
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Social  Thought  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages 
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Thought 

Individualistic  Sooial 
Thought 

Malthus  and  Population  Con- 
cepts 

Comte  and  Positivb  Social 
Thought 


Marx  and  Socialistic  Social 
Thought 

Buckle  and  Geographic  Social 
Thought 

Spencer  and  Organic  Social 
Thought 

Sociology  of   Lesteb   F.   Ward 

Anthropologic  sociology 

Eugenic  Sociology 

Conflict  Theories  in  Sociol- 
ogy 

Co-operation  Theories  in 
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Trend  of  Applied  Sociology 

Rise  of  Educational  Sociology 

Sociology  of  Modbbn  Chris- 
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Methods  of  Sociological  In- 
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Dissemination  of  Sociological 
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510  pages,  12mo.     Cloth.    $3.50  prepaid 
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nificance  at  this  time.  It  presents  the  initial  work  of  the 
Bureau  of  Educational  Experiments  on  this  study,  describing 
in  detail  the  pioneer  attempt  to  conduct  nutrition  classes  in  a 
New  York  city  public  school.  The  first  experiment  of  five 
months,  beginning  February,  1918,  was  planned  "to  explore  the 
possibilities  of  such  classes  in  a  public  school"  by  employing  the 
methods  of  hospital  nutrition  classes  as  organized  by  Dr. 
William  R.  P.  Emerson.  The  development  of  this  procedure  is 
further  outlined  for  the  next  two  years  of  the  experiment,  in 
which  different  grades  were  dealt  with  and  varying  methods  of 
approach  tried  out. 

Charts  and  tables  give  all  the  statistical  data  of  the  nutrition 
classes.  As  careful  discussion  of  the  social,  racial  and  individual 
factors  involved  are  an  important  part  of  each  study,  a  well 
rounded  interpretation  of  the  work  and  its  results  is  set  forth. 

Special  reports  on  the  study  of  growth  in  weight  and  height 
of  children  in  these  classes  and  on  measurements  of  mental 
ability  in  underweight  children  are  outlined,  with  accompanying 
statistical  charts,  which  give  accurate  information  on  this  phase 
of  health  education  and  nutrition  work. 

The  concluding  chapters  of  the  book  are  given  to  discussions 
and  recommendations  on  various  problems  in  the  developn  «nt 
of  health  programs,  as  suggested  by  the  results  obtained  from 
the  methods  adopted  during  the  entire  period  of  the  experi- 
ment. They  show  the  need  for  an  extended  program  of  re- 
search, and  especially  for  further  study  of  many  such  factors 
as  standards  of  growth.  Anna  L.  De  Planter. 

Child  Federation  of  Philadelphia. 


SOCIOLOGY  AND  POLITICS 


PSYCHOANALYSIS  AND  SOCIOLOGY 

By  Aurel  Klonai.  Translated  by  Eden  and  Cedar  Paul.  Har- 
court,  Brace  &f  Co.  185  pp.  Price,  $2.25;  with  postage  from 
the  Survey,  $2.40. 
The  development  of  the  psychoanalytic  movement  has  opened 
the  way  to  much  new  insight  into  the  hidden  character  of  human 
nature;  it  has  also  given  us  much  folly,  falsehood  and  futility. 
The  test  of  the  method  will  come  in  the  effort  to  apply  it  to 
wider  areas  of  human  living.  In  this  book  the  author  attempts 
to  explain  what  he  calls  anarchist-communism  by  psychoanalytic 
methods.  He  attempts  to  show  that  anarchism  and  communism 
are  not  only  not  antagonistic  as  is  generally  supposed,  but  that 
they  are  practically  identical,  and  he  uses  the  current  categories 
of  psychoanalysis  to  explain  the  attitude  of  their  devotees.  His 
terminology  is  unintelligible  to  the  average  reader.  The  book 
is  one  of  many  that  will  be  written.  J.  K.  H. 

THE   QUESTION    OF   ABORIGINES    IN    THE   LAW 
AND  PRACTICE  OF  NATIONS 

By   Alpheus   Henry   Snow.     G.   P.   Putnam's   Sons.    376   pp. 

Price,  $3.00;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $3.25. 

THE  AMERICAN  PHILOSOPHY  OF  GOVERNMENT 
By  Alpheus  Henry  Snow.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  485  Pp. 
Price,  $4.00;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $4.25. 
The  academician  in  politics  attained  a  fuller  degree  of  official 
recognition  under  the  Wilson  administration  in  1919  than  has 
fallen  to  his  lot,  at  least  in  America,  for  two  generations.  Theo- 
retical and  philosophical  studies  were  made  by  scholars  for  gov- 
ernment use,  and  the  authors  were  sometimes  consulted  as  to 
the  practical  application  of  the  principles  deduced.  One  of  the 
ablest  of  these  studies  has  reached  the  public  under  the  title, 
The  Question  of  Aborigines.  The  volume  seeks  to  collect  the 
treaties  and  declarations  concerning  control  of  uncivilized  or 
backward  areas  by  European  Powers,  with  a  view  to  deriving 
the  principles  of  international  law  that  govern  such  control. 
The  material,  gathered  at  the  request  of  the  State  Department, 
was  obviously  intended  to  be  used  in  drafting  the  mandate 
clauses  of  the  League  of  Nations  Covenant.  The  compilation  is 
excellent,  despite  certain  defects  in  translations,  and  manifest 
haste  in  assembling  the  material.  One  suspects  that  Mr.  Snow, 
had  he  lived,  would  have  eliminated  these  in  revision.  The  solid 
criticism  which  can  be  made  is  that  he  too  easily  assumed  that 
the  fair  promises  of  the  treaties  regulating  colonized  or  con- 
quered areas  were  carried  out:  the  professions,  for  instance,  of 
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the  Berlin-African  Conference  against  exploitation  are  fair 
enough;  but  the  realities  of  the  Belgian  Congo  and  German 
Africa  proved  frightful. 

The  American  Philosophy  of  Government  is  a  collection  of 
addresses,  articles  and  studies,  which  the  author  made  from 
time  to  time.  They  are  fascinating  reading.  The  chapters,  A 
League  of  Nations  according  to  the  American  Idea,  and  A 
Cooperative  Union  of  Nations,  are  peculiarity  apposite  just  now. 
A  certain  robust  faith  in  American  traditions  of  individualism 
and  independent  action,  based  on  a  wide  knowledge  of  Ameri- 
can and  English  history,  comes  as  a  refreshing  contrast  to  the 
present  prevailing  distrust  of  the  ideas  to  which  we  owe  a  good 
part  of  our  national  development.  Adolf  A.  Berle,  Jr. 

THE  ECONOMIC  BASIS  OF  POLITICS 

By  Charles  A.  Beard,  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  99  pp.  Price, 
$1.50;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $1.55. 
Especially  the  first  of  these  four  lectures,  delivered  in  1916  at 
Amherst  College,  ranks  with  the  best  literature  of  the  kind  in 
the  four  points  that  count:  scholarship,  good  writing,  originality 
and  conciseness  of  thesis.  With  the  aid  of  quotations  from  six 
great  political  philosophers  who  have  held  that  political  institu- 
tions are  necessarily  determined  by  the  distribution  and  forms 
of  property  and  by  the  sentiments  attached  to  its  possession, 
Professor  Beard  in  the  second  lecture  develops  on  the  basis  of 
historical  fact  the  statement  that,  indeed,  "  through  the  cen- 
turies— down  until  our  own  day — group  interests  were  recog- 
nized as  forming  the  very  essence  of  politics  both  in  theory 
and  practice."  The  third  lecture  traces  so-called  modern 
democracy  with  its  numerical  and  geographical  machinery  to 
its  origins  in  the  abstract  political  theories  of  Rousseau,  and 
points  out  how  much  the  realities  of  our  political  life  are  in 
conflict  with  the  theory  of  political  equality.  The  fourth  fur- 
ther analyzes  this  conflict  and  points  the  conclusion — introduc- 
ing in  illustration  events  since  the  lecture  was  delivered,  notably 
the  changes  in  the  Communist  program.  The  book  closes,  as 
all  profound  political  thinking,  with  an  open  question :  In  all 
great  societies  there  must  be  classes  actuated  by  different  senti- 
ments and  views  caused  by  their  separate  economic  interests. 
Can  any  statesmanship  solve  the  problem  of  so  regulating  these 
contrasting  interests  as  to  secure  real  political  equality  for  all? 

B.  L. 

WHAT  IS  SOCIALISM  ? 

By  James  E.  he  Rossignol.     Crowell  Publishing  Co.     Price, 

$2.00;  with  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $2.15. 
This  somewhat  unusual  volume  attempts,  ambitiously  enough, 
to  be  "  a  temperate  but  searching  exposure  of  just  what  social- 
ism really  is,  and  means,  and  a  convincing  refutation  of  its  argu- 
ments and  conclusions."  It  is  frankly  propagandist,  and  yet  re- 
mains academic  and  remote  in  its  complete  disregard  of  any 
living  human  motives  which  underlie  mass  movement.  To  treat 
a  subject  like  the  Russian  revolution  or  the  Non-Partisan 
League  scientifically  does  not  mean  to  devitalize  it  beyond  recog- 
nition as  a  matter  dealing,  after  all,  with  human  beings.  Al- 
though Mr.  Le  Rossignol  is  equipped  to  undertake  such  a 
study,  it  is  decidedly  doubtful  whether  the  "  many  people  who 
are  intrigued  by  the  emotional  and  humanitarian  appeal  of  so- 
cialism and  who  need  just  what  this  book  gives  them — an 
analytical  probing  of  its  false  premises  and  its  sophistical  argu- 
ments"— will,  as  the  "  national  authority  "  quoted  on  the  wrap- 
per claims,  "  be  cured  of  all  sympathy  with  it."  The  chief  ob- 
jection to  the  book  is  allied  to  the  accusation  brought  by  this 
same  anonymous  authority  that  "  an  ingrown  socialist  is  quite 
impervious  to  argument."  Mr.  Le  Rossignol  is,  of  course,  not 
this,  but  his  bias  is  so  distinct  and  his  way  of  choosing  his  facts 
to  fit  his  assumptions  so  nonchalant  that  one  is  painfully 
reminded  of  the  methods  of  more  notorious  and  less  able  anti- 
socialist  propagandists.  Natalie  Weiner. 


SOCIALISM:     An  Analysis 

By  Rudolf  Eucken.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    188  pp.    Price, 

$2.75;  woth  postage  from  the  Survey,  $2.95. 
Any  work  of  Professor  Eucken  deserves  respectful   attention. 
More  than  once  a  sagacious  word  of  his  has  illumined  a  con- 
temporaneous   problem    of    thought.     He    has    never    allowed 
merely  superficial  loyalties  to  stand  in  the  way  of  pointed  crit- 
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These  New  Books  Give  a 

Broad   Understanding 

of  Social  Progess 

AN  INTRODUCTION  to  the 
SCIENCE  of  SOCIOLOGY 

By  Robert  E.  Park  and  Ernest  W.  Burgess 

Nothing  better  for  the  person  who  desires  a  founda- 
tion for  real  sociological  understanding.  In  intelligible 
language  this  volume  defines  and  illustrates  the  concepts 
of  sociology.  It  is  a  library  of  information.  He  who 
would  understand  our  social  structure — its  peculiarities, 
customs,  tendencies,  and  institutions — should  read  this 
book.  $4.50,  postpaid  $4.75 

THE  PLAY  MOVEMENT  in  the 
UNITED  STATES 

By  Clarence  E.  Rainwater 

The  first  published  survey  by  a  recreation  leader  of 
the  structure  and  concept  of  function  of  the  play  move- 
ment in  this  country.  This  analysis  includes  chapters 
on  the  origin,  stages,  transitions,  and  trend  of  the  play 
movement  together  with  constructive  suggestions  for 
those  interested  in  the  organization  and  administration 
of  recreation.  $2.75,  postpaid  $2.90 

MADELINE  McDOWELL  BRECKINRIDGE 

By  Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge 

An  inspiring  biography  of  one  of  the  truly  great 
women  of  modern  times.  It  is  more  than  a  biography ; 
it  is  a  fascinating  history  of  social  progress  in  Kentucky 
and  especially  in  the  city  of  Lexington. 

$2.50,  postpaid  $2.65 

PAPERS  and  PROCEEDINGS  of  the 
AMERICAN  SOCIOLOGICAL  SOCIETY 

Volume  XV.      Some    Newer    Problems:     National    and 

Social 
Volume  XVI.    Factors  in  Social  Evolution. 

The  papers  and  discussions  contained  in  these  volumes 
are  vital  and  authoritative  contributions  on  the  most 
important  questions  of  the  day  by  authorities  in  the 
sociological  field  or  in  an  allied  field  in  which  the 
sociological  aspects  are  studied. 

Each  volume  $2.00,  postpaid  $2.15 

PROCEEDINGS  of  the  NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE  of  SOCIAL  WORK 

This  volume  contains  the  addresses  delivered  at  *' 
annual   meeting  held   at   Milwaukee,  June  22-29, 
The   many   phases   of   social   work   are   presented 
discussed    by    experts    in    their   particular    lines, 
papers  presented  in  this  book  deal  with  the  mor 
social  problems  of  the  present  day  and  includr 
them    "  What's   on   the   Worker's    Mind "   by 
Williams     and     "  Our     Nation's     Obligation     iu     ner 
Children"  by  Julia  C.  Lathrop.       $3.00,  postpaid  $3.15 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  of 
SOCIOLOGY 

Albion  W.  Small,  Editor 

Discusses  in  a  scholarly  and  scientific  way  the  social, 
religious,  political,  economic,  and  ethical  questions  of 
our  modern  society.  It  gives  thoughtful  consideration 
to  current  problems.  Subscription  price  $3.00 
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•An   Important   New    Book* 


Walter  Lippmann's 

"Public   Opinion" 

A  study  of  the  force  that  governs 
politics  and  social  relations— an  old 
problem  which  the  war,  the  in- 
creasing influence  of  the  press, 
and  censorship  has  made  of  vital 
interest  to  every  thinking  man. 

"Mr.  Lippmann  has  produced 
quite  the  most  authoritative, 
quite  the  most  helpful  book  yet 
written  on  this  subject." 

— N.  Y.  World. 

Mr.  Lippmann's  book  represents 

ten  years  of  study  and  of  active 

political  and  journalistic  work. 

$2.75,    by  mail  $2.90 

HARCOURT,  BRACE  AND  COMPANY 
'1  West  47th   Street,     New   York" 
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LAUGH 


By  EDNA  GEISTER 

A  new  book  of  new  games — for  groups  of  boys  and  girls  by 
a  Recreation  Leader  of  wide  experience  and  brimming  oyer 
with  the  spirit  of  piny.  $1.25 


RED     LETTER     DAY     PLAYS 


By  MARGARET  GETCHELL  PARSONS 

A  collection  of  short  Impromptu  plays  to  be  given  by  teen 
age  boys  and  girls.  Including  the  "  Rainy  Day  Plays," 
"  Jack  i'  the  Green  "  and  "  The  Potentate  of  Weatherdom." 
There  are,  in  addition,  some  entirely  new  plays  suitable  to 
special  holidays,  such  as  April  Fools'  Day  and  Hallowe'en. 

*1.35 


WHAT'S  BEST  WORTH  SAYING 

By  RICHARD  ROBERTS 

A  new  book  based  on  addresses  given  at  tbe  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
student  conferences  In  which,  once  more.  Dr.  Roberts  dares 
Christians  to  put  Christianity  Into  practice.  His  title  comes 
from  Coventry  Patmore,  who  voices  what  most  of  us  safely 
use  as  a  test  of  sincerity.  "  In  Divinity  and  Love,  What's 
Best  Worth  Saying — Can't  Be  Said."  $1.00 

REAMS       AND       VOICE 

Compiled  by   GRACE  HYDE   TRINE 

Sluing  has  always  been  children's  time.  The  gusty  winds 
seem  made  to  blow  out  their  curls — and  their  stiff  gingham 
dresses.  Here  romes  a  sunshiny  blue  book  to  give  to  the 
mothers  of  these  tilers  of  kites  and  players  of  jacks.  The 
poems  come  from  the  works  of  such  poets  as  Robert  W.  Serv- 
ice, Angela  Morgan,   Henry  Van  Dyke,  Percy  MacKaye. 
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icism  and  the  most  sincere  presentation  of  his  ideas.  In  the 
present  book,  he  offers  a  consideration  of  certain  shortcomings 
in  the  prevailing  socialist  view  of  life  for  which  socialists  will 
be  even  more  grateful  to  him  than  their  opponents.  It  is  re- 
grettable only  that  he  does  not  quote  authoritative  expositions  of 
the  views  he  attacks  and  so  occasionally  lays  himself  open  to  the 
charge  of  fighting  windmills.  Thus  he  imputes  to  socialism  a 
monistic  philosophy  and  a  narrowness  of  conceptions  which  is 
no  longer  characteristic  of  its  most  active  minds.  The  kernel 
of  his  criticism  is  that  the  socialist  ignores  or  fails  to  reckon 
with  the  spiritual  reaches  of  human  nature,  that  his  reading 
of  history  is  one  of  influences  acting  upon  man  to  the  exclusion 
of  those  exerted  by  him;  that  the  equality  which  he  seeks  is 
superficially  material  and  unattainable;  that  his  ideal  society  is 
lacking  in  a  real  binding  force  that  would  make  of  it  more  than 
a  mere  aggregation  of  individuals  with  individual  interests. 

So  far  as  it  exposes  the  narrowness  of  class  conception,  of 
material  interpretation  of  history  and  of  historical  perspective 
which  prevails,  especially  in  German  socialist  ranks,  this  crit- 
icism is  wholesale  and  well  deserved.  There  is,  as  Eucken 
shows,  much  more  spiritual  confusion  than  the  most  popular 
socialist  theorists  will  admit;  there  is  frequent  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  ethical  and  educational  problems  involved  in  social- 
ization; there  is  too  much  building  from  without  and  not 
enough  from  within.  Nevertheless,  there  is  much  searching  of 
heart  in  just  the  directions  which  Eucken  points  out,  much 
inquiry  and  re-orientation  for  which  he  might  well  have  given 
a  little  credit  instead  of  condemning  the  obvious  shallowness 
of  much  of  the  socialist  literature  which  he  has  studied.  Es- 
pecially would  he  have  discovered,  had  he  taken  more  cogniz- 
ance of  these  trends,  that  happiness  is  not  so  exclusive  a  goal 
of  the  social  reorganization  schemes  of  socialists  as  he  seems 
to  assume,  and  that  thoughtful  socialists  claim  no  finality  for 
any  system  of  reorganization  they  advocate,  rather  regarding 
this  as  no  more  than  a  necessary  preliminary,  on  the  material 
level,  for  the  spiritual  freedom  and  intensity  that  will  raise 
humanity  to  higher  levels.  B.  L. 


RACE  ASSIMILATION 


DIET  AND  RACE 

By  F.  P.  Armitage.   Longmans,  Green  &  Co.     144  pp.  Price, 

$2.25 ;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $2.35. 

FOODS  OF  THE  FOREIGN-BORN 

By  Bertha  M.  Wood.    Whitcomb  13  Barrows,  Boston.    98  pp. 
Price,  $1.25;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $1.30. 

Three  anthropological  studies  entitled  Diet  and  Physique,  Diet 
and  Color,  and  Diet  and  Head  Form  are  presented  by  F.  P. 
Armitage  in  a  thoroughly  scholarly  and  interesting  way. 

When  the  food  supply  of  people  is  the  same  their  stature  is 
the  same,  regardless  of  their  "  race,"  be  it  American  Indian 
Asiatic,  African,  Australian  Bushman,  or  European. 

The  variable  in  diet  which  can  be  correlated  to  the  color  of 
tribes  and  races,  where  other  dietary  correlation  is  not  possible, 
is  salt.  Further  investigation  is  needed  by  biological  chemists 
to  determine  more  fully  what  is  the  association  of  color  with 
the  salt  content  of  the  diet,  and  that  of  sodium  chloride — by  its 
effect  on  the  mobility  of  the  blood  corpuscles — with  the  retarda- 
tion of  pigment  deposition.  The  association  between  diet,  and 
hence  the  necessary  biting  and  chewing  apparatus,  and  cranial 
form,  is  the  subject  of  the  third  study. 

Mr.  Armitage  has  collected  many  data  about  tribes  and 
people  all  over  the  globe.  To  be  told  that  in  the  last  analysis 
salt  may  have  been  responsible  for  the  "  color  line  "  and  .soft- 
ness or  hardness  of  diet  for  the  differences  in  the  skulls  of 
Kaffirs  and  Eskimos  appeals  to  the  imagination  of  the  layman 
as  well  as  the  student  of  anthropology. 

That  there  is  immediate  need  for  practical  application  of 
such  extended  knowledge  is  clearly  shown  by  the  second  book. 
If  diet  made  races  what  they  are,  physically — and  therefore  to 
a  large  extent  mentally  as  well — diet  must  play  a  part  of  un- 
canny significance  in  adapting  them  to  new  environments"  and 
to  new  demands  upon  them  by  our  complex  modern  civilization. 
Foods  of  the   Foreign-Born   addresses  itself  more  particularly 
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to  the  medical  profession  and  to  social  workers  whose  task  it 
is  to  adjust  aliens  to  the  conditions  of  American  life.  They 
must  know  not  only  food  values  as  the  biological  chemist 
measures  them  with  sole  regard  to  nutrition,  but  also  the 
dietary  history  of  different  races  and  the  extent  to  which 
changes  in  their  diet  are  practicable,  considering  their  physical 
requirements,  and  desirable  with  a  view  to  effects  on  their 
potential  development. 

It  is  only  now  that  the  plight  of  immigrants,  suddenly  faced 
with  an  entirely  new  set  of  dietary  problems,  is  becoming 
widely  recognized.  Not  only  do  their  small  incomes  and  new 
employment  often  make  physical  demands  upon  them  which  are 
unfamiliar  to  them,  but  their  ideals  as  to  standard  of  living 
for  themselves  and  their  children  also  change.  Without  expert 
and  sympathetic  help  it  is  practically  impossible  for  them  to 
make  the  necessary  dietary  changes  without  waste  and  without 
serious  effects  on  their  health.  If  they  can  buy  the  same  raw 
products  here  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed  at  home, 
they  may  follow  a  traditional  diet  totally  out  of  keeping  with 
climate  and  physical  demands  on  them;  if  they  cannot,  they 
are  obliged  to  adapt  themselves  by  the  painful  process  of  trial 
and  error — usually  without  reaching  a  desirable  balance.  At 
present  it  is  usually  only  when  their  children  suffer  from  mal- 
nutrition or  when  a  member  of  the  family  falls  victim  to  tuber- 
culosis or  diabetes  that  a  physician,  a  visiting  nurse  or  a 
dietitian  steps  in  and  helps  the  mother  to  work  out  a  plan 
whereby  the  customary  diet  may  gradually  be  adjusted  to 
prevailing  food  supplies,  prices  and  the  personal  requirements 
of  the  different  members  of  the  family.  Even  for  this  limited 
task  a  good  textbook  has  hitherto  been  lacking.  Mrs.  Wood's 
book  should  serve  the  needs  of  the  specialized  workers  named 
and  also  the  wider  groups  of  social  workers  who  are  education- 
ally active  among  the  foreign-born.  She  discusses  the  dietary 
traditions  of  Mexicans,  Portuguese,  Italians,  Hungarians,  Slavs, 
people  from  the  Near  East  and  Jews. 

Equally  important,  perhaps,  is  the  lesson  contained  in  these 
studies  for  the  diet  of  Americans.  The  foreign-born  can  teach 
the  American  housewife  many  things — especially  in  the  more 
economical  use  of  products  and  the  substitution  of  cheaper  for 
more  expensive  articles.  Miss  Wood  also  stresses  the  good  psy- 
chological effect  of  cooperation  in  the  working  out  of  diets  be- 
tween the  immigrant  woman  and  the  American  public  health 
worker.  Ruth  Metzger. 

THE  BOOK  OF  AMERICAN  NEGRO  POETRY 

Chosen  and  edited  by  James  Weldon  Johnson.  Harcourt, 
Brace  &  Co.  217  pp.  Price,  $1.75;  with  postage  from  the 
Survey,  $1.85. 

Few  if  any  anthologies  of  modern  American  verse  excel  the 
one  before  us  in  the  qualities  that  make  for  permanent  value. 
Not  everything  in  Mr.  Johnson's  collection  is  of  equal  merit ;  but 
no  apology  is  needed  on  the  ground  of  the  social  and  educational 
status  of  the  poets  included  in  recommending  this  as  a  note- 
worthy volume.  The  only  limitation,  in  comparison  with  any 
other  group  of  modern  poetry,  is  one  of  range;  but  even  within 
the  art  of  a  race  that  is  denied  the  full  scope  of  experiences  en- 
joyed by  others  there  can  be  extraordinary  variety.  Between  re- 
ligious fervor,  simple  joys  of  contented  home  life  and  labor 
in  the  fields,  the  passion  of  emancipator  and  reformer,  love, 
sensitiveness  to  the  influences  of  nature  and  the  seasons,  patriot- 
ism, hero  worship,  there  are  all  the  moods  and  ecstasies  that 
make  words  into  music.  The  one  uniting  character  of  these 
poems  is  their  sincerity  and,  if  one  may  say  so,  their  inevitabil- 
ity. Dilettantism  has  no  place  in  them;  nor  erudite  search  for 
the  methods  of  old  masters  nor  conscious  search  for  eccen- 
tricity. The  flowers  in  this  wreath  smell  of  field  and  wood, 
of  wayside  and  garden — sometimes  of  the  hothouse ;  never  of 
the  paper  mill  and  aniline  dyes. 

The  American  Negro  is  not  coming  as  a  creator  of  literature; 
he  has  arrived.  Mr.  Johnson's  preface,  an  important  essay  on 
the  Negro's  artistic  genius,  is  less  a  plea  for  recognition  than  a 
reminder.  He  tells  of  Phillis  Wheatley,  a  Negro  slave  girl,  the 
first  American  to  publish  a  book  of  poetry,  who  was  celebrated 
in  her  time;  of  her  many  successors  of  her  race  who  have  been 
forgotten  as  other  minor  poets  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  have 
been  forgotten  while  poetry  in  the  English  language  gained 
greater  freedom  and  range.  He  speaks  of  Dunbar,  the  first 
Negro  versemaker  of  our  time  to  win  recognition;  of  the  strug- 
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of  practical,  every-day-world  experience  and  sound  Judgment. 
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gles  of  others — not  only  with  poverty  but  with  the  continuance 
in  themselves  of  a  race  psychology  inflicted  by  generations  of 
oppression.  He  tells  of  the  Negro's  achievement  in  music,  the 
most  distinctive  American  contribution  to  the  arts  in  the  last 
two  or  three  decades;  and  he  tells  of  the  growth  of  a  race  soul 
which  gives  to  the  world  in  ever  larger  numbers  men  and 
women  who  count  and  will  count  in  the  emancipation  of  all 
humanity. 

While  often  the  Negro's  writing  in  dialect  seems  to  carry 
most  fully  the  flavor  of  his  particular  contribution  to  literature, 
to  limit  his  achievement  to  that  field  would  be  doing  him  a  great 
wrong.     Mr.  Johnson  says: 

"  I  do  not  deny  that  a  Negro  in  a  log  cabin  is  more  pictur- 
esque than  a  Negro  in  a  Harlem  flat,  but  the  Negro  in  the 
Harlem  flat  is  here,  and  he  is  but  part  of  a  group  growing 
everywhere  in  the  country,  a  group  whose  ideals  are  becoming 
increasingly  more  vital  than  those  of  the  traditionally  artistic 
group,  even  if  its  members  are  less  picturesque." 

And  he  holds  out  this  promise  for  the  future: 

"  In  stating  the  need  for  Aframerican  poets  in  the  United 
States  to  work  out  a  new  and  distinctive  form  of  expression, 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  to  hold  any  theory  that  they 
should  limit  themselves  to  Negro  poetry,  to  racial  themes;  the 
sooner  they  are  able  to  write  American  poetry  spontaneously,  the 
better.  Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  the  richest  contribution  the 
Negro  poet  can  make  to  the  American  literature  of  the  future 
will  be  the  fusion  into  it  of  his  own  individual  artistic  gifts." 

B.  L. 
UP  STREAM 

By  Ludwig  Lewisohn.    Boni  &  Liveright.  248  pp.  Price,  $3.00; 

with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $3.10. 
A  book  of  passionate  revolt  against  American  culture,  Ameri- 
can education,  American  politics.  The  alien  critic  of  American 
standards  of  living  has  seldom  laid  himself  less  open  to  the 
charge  of  foreign  bias  than  does  Mr.  Lewisohn.  Not  that  he  is 
really  an  alien,  except  so  far  as  any  subtly  sensitive  soul  is  alien 
to  the  blatancy  of  America's  "progress  at  any  price."  His  family 
emigrated  from  Germany  when  he  was  eight  years  old,  ready  for 
and  desirous  of  complete  assimilation  into  the  land  of  freedom. 
He  disarms  his  reader  at  the  outset  with  the  unquestionably 
sincere  account  of  his  youthful  ambitions  to  become  a  good 
Anglo-American  and  to  rise  to  an  important  position  in  Eng- 
lish letters.  But  his  own  experience  has  been  unfortunately, 
an  especially  bitter  one.  Being  a  Jew,  an  artist  and  a  German, 
he  has  been  the  victim  of  anti-semitism,  "  comstockery "  and 
war  hysteria.  As  novelist,  teacher  and  citizen  he  has  suffered 
every  indignity  that  narrow  American  provinciality  could  pos- 
sibly heap  upon  a  man.  Small  wonder  that  his  Americaniza- 
tion has  been  a  long  series  of  disillusionments.  America  has 
nearly  broken  his  spirit.  He  sees  nothing  but  a  "  world  in 
chaos  "  as  the  lot  of  the  present  generation,  but  like  every  ideal- 
ist he  visions  a  far  distant  Utopia. 

Up  Stream  is  a  stimulating  chronicle  by  a  temperate,  judicial 
critic  turned  revolte  in  spite  of  himself.  As  such,  it  deserves 
wide  reading.   But  America  being  what  it  is,  it  won't  get  it. 

Harold  Livingston  Van  Doren. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AMERICA  AND  THE  BALANCE  SHEET  OF  EUROPE 
By   John   F.   Bass   and  Harold   G.   Moulton.     The   Ronald 
Press.    361  pp.    Price,  $3.00;  with  postage  from  the  Survey, 
$3.25. 
Europe   is  decadent   and   her   decadence    threatens   civilization. 
American  prosperity  is  indissolubly  linked  with  the  rehabilita- 
tion of   Europe.    The  writers   have   some   very   definite   "con- 
structive suggestions"  and  feel  that  the  doubting  reader  ought 
to  stop  doubting  the  policy  they  recommend  or  else  have  a  plan 
of  his  own  for  constructing  Europe  over  again. 

Now  while  laissez-faire  is  distinctly  out  of  fashion,  it  is  still 
possible  for  honest  doubters  to  think  that  the  era  of  knowing 
how  to  cure  it  all  has  not  yet  arrived.  The  trouble  with  this 
book  is  that  the  subject  is  too  big  for  its  authors.  Compare  it 
with  Keynes'  Economic  Consequences  of  the  Peace  or  even 
with  Buxton's  admirable  but  less  important  World  After  the 
War.    Those  books,  by  men — and  a  woman — of  much  greater 
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capacity,  satisfy  the  reader,  as  this  cannot.  It  is  scarcely  a  dis- 
credit to  be  smaller  than  the  greatest  political  subject  that  the 
world  has  ever  discussed.  But  the  result  in  this  case  is  that 
much  valuable  and  praiseworthy  cogitation  and  expression  has 
not  produced  an  important  book.  Richard  W.  Hale. 

THE  VOICE  OF  JERUSALEM 

By  Israel  Zangwill.    Macmillan   Co.    368  pp.    Price,  $3.00; 

with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $3.20. 
To  a  collection  of  essays,  some  of  which  have  been  previously 
published,  and  several  poems,  Israel  Zangwill  has  given  the  in- 
teresting name,  The  Voice  of  Jerusalem,  that  voice  which 
speaks  of  the  things  of  the  spirit,  of  love,  of  peace,  of  God,  and 
of  which  Israel  is  still  the  "native  organ." 

The  longest  essay,  which  gives  its  title  to  the  book,  is  prac- 
tically a  defense  of  Judaism  and  a  criticism  of  Christianity.  In 
thirty-five  lines,  he  vividly  sketches  the  five  thousand  years  of 
Jewish  history  from  Abraham  to  the  World  War,  intimating 
that  Israel's  survival  may  be  explained  by  "the  equivalence  of 
Judaism  and  life."  On  the  other  hand  the  war  has  afforded 
additional  proofs  of  "the  incapacity  of  Christianity  to  maintain 
itself  in  the  real  human  environment,  or  to  equate  itself  to  life 
save  nominally."  And  yet  the  "difference  between  the  two  re- 
ligions is  merely  atomic"  and  "their  affinities  are  greater  than 
their  mutual  repulsions."  In  the  course  of  this  argument  occurs 
a  criticism  of  Wells'  The  Invisible  King  and  An  Outline  of 
History,  and  discussions  of  Zionism,  the  Peace  Treaty,  the 
League  of  Nations,  and  President  Wilson. 

Two  of  the  other  essays  deal  with  Zionism,  and  among  the 
remainder  are  an  excellent  survey  of  the  position  of  the  Jewish 
people,  an  analysis  of  the  Polish-Jewish  problem,  a  brilliant 
talk  on  Shylock  and  the  Stage  Jew,  and  a  collection  of  songs 
of  the  synagogue,   translated   from  the  Hebrew. 

The  essay  which  gives  the  book  its  best  claim  to  timeliness 
is  that  entitled  The  Legend  of  the  Conquering  Jew,  in  which 
Zangwill  analyzes  the  pretended  fear  of  modern  Jew-baiters 
of  a  "Jewish  peril"  and  the  basic  accusation  that  the  Jews  seek 
world  domination,  and  skilfully  multiplies  the  proofs  of  the 
utter  falsity  and  ludicrousness  of  both  the  fear  and  the  accusa- 
tion. The  book,  true  to  its  title,  concludes  with  a  touching  plea 
for  Armenia,  whose  people  have  suffered  even  more  than 
Israel:  "I  bow  before  the  majesty  of  sorrow.  I  take  the  crown 
of  thorns  from  Israel's  head  and  place  it  upon  Armenia's." 

The  entire  book  is  permeated  with  the  pride  of  the  author  in 
his  Jewishness  and  in  his  people,  to  whom  he  ascribes  "super- 
normal brain  power  and  energy,"  asserting  also  that  "there  is 
a  disproportionate  number  of  Jews  in  every  role  on  earth," 
although  "the  bulk  of  these  roles  will  be  found  of  an  inter- 
mediary character,"  making  the  Jews  the  liaison  race,  as  it 
were.  This  chauvinism,  however,  is  seldom  obtrusive,  and  is 
perhaps  pardonable  at  a  time  when,  in  many  circles,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  use  the  Jew  as  the  "whipping-boy"  of  the  world. 

All  the  essays  are  written  in  the  forceful,  yet  liquid,  table- 
talk  style  for  which  Zangwill  is  famous,  richly  strewn  with 
gems  of  epigram,  anecdote,  bon  mot,  and  all  manner  of  allu- 
sions. Harry  Schneidermann. 

EVERYDAY  CIVICS 

By  Charles  Edgar  Finch.  American  Book  Co.  326  pp.  Illus- 
trated. Price,  $1.20;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $1.30. 
Of  civics  primers  for  high  school  use  there  seems  to  be  no 
end.  Mr.  Finch's  book  starts  very  properly  with  a  chapter  of 
guidance  in  introducing  constitutional  and  democratic  methods 
in  the  organization  of  the  school  itself,  as  the  first  element  in 
training  for  good  citizenship.  From  that  the  student  is  taken 
by  easy  steps  into  a  discussion  of  different  types  of  communities 
with  their  varied  demands  on  their  citizens.  Protection  of 
health  and  life,  conservation  and  other  concrete  manifestations 
of  good  citizenship  are  taught  with  the  same  direct  application 
to  the  conduct  expected  from  boy  and  girl.  From  these 
premises  the  transition  to  the  larger  aspects  of  civic  and  na- 
tional life,  including  finance,  political  organization,  the  work 
of  different  departments  of  government  and  the  like,  is  ac- 
complished by  a  gradual  widening  of  interests.  Cramming 
with  undigested  and  unrelated  facts  is  thus  avoided,  and  the 
lessons  learned  are  more  easily  remembered.  Incidentally, 
these  lessons  in  civics  are  linked  up  also  with  the  teaching  of 
history.  The  book  is  likely  to  become  popular  with  pro- 
gressive teachers  and  school  authorities.  B.  L. 


NEW     APPLETON     BOOKS 

With  one  in  every  three  children  malnourished, 
the  need  for  this  book  is  acute 

NUTRITION     AND    GROWTH 
IN  CHILDREN 

By  William  R.  P.  Emerson,  M.D. 

Professor  of  Pediatrics,  Tufts  College  Medical  School,  Boston; 

President,  Nutrition  Clinics  for  Delicate  Children,  Inc.; 

Medical  Adviser,  Elizabeth  McCormick  Memorial 

Fund,  Chicago,  etc. 

From  his  fourteen  years  experience  in  the  study,  treat- 
ment and  cure  of  malnutrition  in  children,  Dr.  Emerson 
has  prepared  this  book  for  parents,  teachers,  educators 
and  social  workers. 

Dr.  Emerson  describes  in  broad  detail,  and  in  simple, 
easily  understandable  language,  what  malnutrition  is, 
how  it  can  be  recognized,  and  liow  to  follow  the  "  Nutri- 
tion Program  "  in  order  to  remove  the  cause  and  affect 
a  cure.  Many  photographs  and  charts  illustrate  the  text. 
"  Nutrition  and  Growth  in  Children  "  is  a  book  for  all 
parents.  Further,  it  is  of  tremendous  value  and  assis- 
tance to  those  concerned  with  large  groups  of  children, 
for  a  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  entirely  to  describing 
the  wonderfully  effective  work  that  has  been  done  by 
nutrition  classes,  clinics  and  community  organizations, 
telling  how  these  clinics  are  started  and  conducted.    $2.75 


THE    PROSPECTIVE    MOTHER 

By  J.  M.  Slemons,  M.D. 
A  new  edition  of  this  popular  book  has  just  been  com- 
pleted.    It  is  largely  revised  and  brought  strictly  up 
to  date.    |2.00. 


For  sale  at  all  booksellers 
Descriptive  circulars  jree  upon  request 

D.Appleton  &  Company 

Publishers  35  West  32nd  Street,  New  York 


-CUT  THIS  OUT- 


ARTHUR   HENDERSON,   leader  of  the  British  Labour 
Party,  says  of 

WHAT'S     WHAT   IN    THE   LABOR    MOVEMENT: 

"  Comprehensive  in  the  range  of  subjects  of  which  it  treats, 
a  rich  mine  of  valuable  Information  and  facts  which  are  pre- 
sented in  an  easily  accessible  form,  it  is  a  reference  book 
which  ought  to  be  in  the  possession  of  every  trade  union  and 
labor  official,  of  every  student  of  labor  problems  and  policies, 
and  of  all  who  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  economic, 
political  and  social  life  of  the  people." 


Octavo,    nearly    600    pages,    $4.     To    be    had    from    all 
booksellers,  or  the  publishers, 

B.W.  Huebsch,  Inc.,  116  \V.13th  St.,  NewYor 


THE  SCHOOL  LUNCH 
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BY 

EMMA    SMEDLEY 

Director  of  Public  School  Luncheons,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  for- 
merly Instructor  in  Domestic  Science,  Drexel  Institute,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. ;  Instructor  in  Dietetics,  The  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Price,  $3.00  net 
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May  save  you  its  cost  in  one  day 
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CONFERENCES 


Legal  Aid 

LEGAL  aid  and  social  work:  are  they  fundamentally  incom- 
patible, or  are  they  so  closely  related  that  they  should 
meet  on  the  common  ground  of  service  to  those  in  distress? 

This  question  was  the  undercurrent,  sometimes  breaking 
through  to  the  surface  in  the  conference  of  the  National  Alli- 
ance of  Legal  Aid  Societies  and  Bureaus  held  March  24  and  25 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  in 
Philadelphia.  It  was  the  first  general  meeting  held  since  1916, 
due  largely  to  war  conditions  and  the  death  of  some  of  the 
leading  figures  in  the  field. 

William  Draper  Lewis,  formerly  dean  of  the  College  of  Law 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Reginald  Heber  Smith,  au- 
thor of  Justice  and  the  Poor,  and  W.  Forrest  Donnell,  chair- 
man of  the  Legal  Aid  Committee  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, all  made  fervent  appeals  for  the  awakening  of  the 
members  of  the  Bar  to  their  individual  and  collective  responsi- 
bility for  legal  aid  work.  The  backwardness  of  the  Bar  in 
recognizing  this  obligation  was  emphasized  by  Mr.  Lewis  in 
comparison  with  the  "  larger  public  sense  of  the  leaders  "  of  the 
medical  profession  in  its  gratuitous  service  to  hospitals  and 
clinics.  He  urged  that  law  students  be  made  to  realize  that 
public  service  is  part  of  their  responsibility — that  "  a  good  edu- 
cation is  not  sufficient  "  but  must  be  put  to  public  use,  and  that 
"  admission  to  the  Bar  is  not  a  mere  license  to  carry  on  a 
trade."  He  spoke  of  the  results  of  the  recent  Washington  con- 
ference where  over  four  hundred  representatives  of  Bar  asso- 
ciations had  resolved  on  certain  large  purposes  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  profession,  especially  in  raising  the  standards  of 
ethics  and  of  education. 

Marguerite  Raeder,  senior  counsel  of  the  Chicago  Legal  .Aid 
Society,  showed  vividly  how  closely  related  are  legal  aid  and 
social  work,  for  in  Chicago  the  United  Charities  and  Legal  Aid 
societies  are  amalgamated  and  supplement  each  other  at  every 
turn.  Then,  too,  the  provision  that  the  law  school  of  North- 
western University  makes  that  in  the  senior  year  of  the  four- 
year  course  each  student  must  do  at  least  ninety  hours  of  work 
with  the  legal  aid  society,  insures  that  these  young  men  and 
women  have  at  least  a  glimpse  of  the  problems  of  the  great 
mass  of  us. 

Mr.  Taylor,  chief  counsel  of  the  Boston  Legal  Aid  Society, 
told  of  the  successful  working  of  a  plan  with  certain  of  the 
second-  and  third-year  men  at  Harvard  with  the  Boston  Legal 
Aid.  They  do  the  work  as  volunteers,  without  credit,  finding 
enough  satisfaction  and  profit  in  it  to  make  worth  while  the 
devotion  of  considerable  time  and  effort. 

John  S.  Bradway,  chief  counsel  of  the  Municipal  Legal  Aid 
Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Philadelphia, 
showed  how  that  work  could  not  function  without  its  staff  of 
non-legal  investigators,  who  go  into  the  homes  and  gather  facts 
and  present  points  of  view  otherwise  unobtainable.  He  urged 
..iat  all  legal  aid  work  develop  from  private  to  public  support. 
Justice  is  a  matter  of  public  weal  and,  as  an  essential  part  of 
government,  should  not  be  dependent  upon  private  philanthropy. 

James  Bronson  Reynolds,  president  of  the  American  Institute 
jf  Criminal  Law  and  Criminology,  presented  the  case  for  the 
public  defender,  though  he  admitted  the  use,  perhaps  as  a  means 
to  an  end,  of  the  voluntary  defender  as  it  is  organized  in  New 
York  city. 

All  of  this,  with  the  brilliant  discussion  of  various  questions 
by  Mr.  Goldman  of  Cincinnati,  Mr.  Clarke  of  Cleveland,  and 
others,  would  seem  to  make  it  plain  that  there  was  a  spirit  of 
service  stirring  which  would  recognize  and  welcome  an  equal 
spirit  in  social  work.  But  to  the  lawyer  the  social  worker 
savors  something  of  bolshevik ;  social  work  is  so  new  that  it 
has  no  standards,  it  is  no  respecter  of  the  age-old  and  sacred 
confidences  of  lawyer  and  client.  Even  the  most  obdurate  had 
to  admit  the  great  value  of  facts  and  histories  supplied  by  social 
agencies,  but  could  not  see  how  any  return  could  be  made  with- 
out violating  the  sacred  trust  reposed  in  the  advocate. 

But  a  gleam  of  cheer  shines  through!  Among  the  seven 
committees  appointed  before  the  close  of  the  conference  was  one 
on  relations  with  social  agencies.    The  Carnegie  Foundation  has 


allowed  a  grant  of  money  for  a  year  sufficient  to  employ  a  field 
secretary  who  will  devote  his  time  to  a  thorough  survey  of  the 
field,  visiting  established  societies,  and  helping  to  organize  new 
ones.  Plans  were  made  for  a  well  organized  conference  some 
time  in  1923.  The  suggestion  that  the  alliance  meet  with  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work  one  year  and  the  next 
with  the  American  Bar  Association  met  with  a  degree  of  favor. 
It  was  thought  best,  until  the  alliance  has  lost  its  federated 
character  and  become  a  union,  to  have  it  meet  by  itself. 

Alice  Waldo. 

Progress  in  North  Carolina 

T^HE  North  Carolina  Conference  for  Social  Service,  which 
■"•  held  its  tenth  annual  meeting  at  Greensboro,  March  28  to 
30,  was  essentially  a  working  one.  With  the  possible  exception  of 
Jane  Addams,  who  spoke  upon  conditions  in  Europe  before  an 
auditorium  crammed  with  people,  nearly  every  speaker  came 
to  grips  with  practical  problems  facing  North  Carolina  and  the 
South.  This  was  true  of  Owen  Lovejoy  and  of  Croft  Williams, 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  of  South  Carolina, 
the  other  principal  speakers  from  outside  the  state. 

An  entire  session  was  given  over  to  the  Negro.  The  plea  for 
the  colored  man  made  by  Mrs.  T.  W.  Bickett,  the  widow  of 
former  Governor  Bickett,  took  on  special  significance  from  the 
fact  that  her  husband  was  the  most  progressive  governor  the 
state  has  ever  had.  He  came,  not  from  the  white  aristocracy 
which  has  furnished  so  much  of  the  political  and  business 
leadership  of  the  South,  but  from  that  large  group  of  the 
whites  that  has  been  the  laboring  class  and  from  which  the 
farm  tenants  and  the  mill  operatives  have  been  drawn.  Mrs. 
Bickett  sketched  the  transition  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
position  of  the  Negro  in  the  South  from  slave  days  to  the 
present  time.  She  said,  "Another  race  has  risen  today.  We 
must  respect  loyalty  for  race.  We  must  respect  independence. 
Are  you  willing  to  make  an  asset  of  the  Negro  race  instead  of  a 
liability?" 

Croft  Williams,  who  followed  her,  declared  that  the  better 
white  people  of  the  South  want  the  Negro  to  contribute  to  its 
life,  thus  contradicting  a  statement  made  by  some  southerners 
that  they  would  like  to  see  the  colored  man  migrate  North. 

Dr.  B.  R.  Smith,  a  colored  physician  of  Greensboro,  made  a 
plea  for  a  reform  school  for  the  juvenile  delinquents  of  the 
Negro  race.  At  present  when  a  colored  boy  is  convicted  of  a 
crime  in  North  Carolina  he  is  sent  on  the  road  with  the  chain 

gang- 

The  county  superintendents  of  public  welfare  took  the  sig- 
nificant step  of  favoring  the'  raising  of  standards  for  their  posi- 
tions. The  social  needs  of  North  Carolina  and  practical  pro- 
grams to  meet  those  needs  were  clearly  set  forth  by  such  leaders 
in  the  state  as  Dr.  W.  S.  Rankin,  state  health  commissioner; 
Professor  E.  C.  Bransom  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina; 
Mrs.  Clarence  Johnson,  commissioner  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  and  Dr.  Harry  W.  Crane,  who  is  both  on  the 
faculty  of  the  state  university  and  chief  of  the  bureau  of  mental 
hygiene  of  the  state  department. 

Dr.  Crane  presented  a  damaging  array  of  facts  and  cases 
showing  the  situation  in  regard  to  insanity  and  feebleminded- 
ness in  the  state.  He  said,  for  instance,  that  60  per  cent  of 
those  in  county  poorhouses  are  feebleminded.  He  cited  the  case 
of  a  feebleminded  epileptic  girl  chained  by  her  parents  to  her 
bedstead,  for  whom  there  was  no  place  outside  her  home 
since  the  institution  for  the  feebleminded  was  crowded  to 
capacity.  At  present  there  is  no  psychopathic  hospital  in  the 
state  where  subnormal  individuals  may  be  sent  for  observation 
and  study.  Dr.  Crane  urged  the  establishment  of  such  a  hos- 
pital and  also  of  a  farm  colony  for  epileptics. 

Julia  K.  Jaffray,  of  the  National  Committee  on  Prisons.  A. 
W.  McAlister,  of  Greensboro,  and  others  discussed  a  state 
prison  program.  Miss  Jaffray  advocated  a  unified  state-wide 
system  of  prisons;  Mr.  McAlister  agreed  that  this  was  the  ulti- 
mate goal,  but  suggested  that  in  the  meantime  a  county  system 
of  parole  would  help  to  reclaim  men.  Such  a  system,  he  be- 
lieved, might  be  developed  through  the  existing  county  boards 
of  public  welfare. 

The  conference  went  on  record  for  a  reformatory  for  Negro 
boys,  state  aid  for  widowed  mothers  in  cases  where  it  is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  breaking  up  the  home,  and  a  censorship  of 
motion  pictures.  Paul  L.  Benjamin. 
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JOTTINGS 


METHODISM  is  in  the  ascendant  in  the 
United  States  according  to  a  census  of 
churches  and  church  membership  just  com- 
pleted by  the  Christian  Herald.  Of  a  total 
gain  of  761,727  in  American  church  mem- 
bership during  1921,  nearly  300,000  falls  to 
the  share  of  the  fifteen  Methodist  bodies, 
the  largest  item  being  the  increase  of  the 
Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The 
Presbyterian  group  also  has  grown,  while 
the  growth  of  Roman  Catholicism  has  been 
smaller  than  in  many  years.  The  Lutherans 
have  had  a  relatively  noteworthy  increase, 
while  the  Friends  have  had  a  small  loss  of 
membership.  Other  losses  noted  are  those 
of  the  Baptists,  the  Christian  American  Con- 
vention, the  Hungarian  Reformed  and  Swed- 
ish Evangelical  churches.  As  regards  total 
church  membership,  a  serious  slump  in 
1919  was  more  than  overcome  in  1920;  but 
the  total  increase  in  1921  was  even  larger. 

DENTAL  care,  summer  camp  and  fresh  air 
facilities  for  children  and  the  care  of  wid- 
owed mothers'  families  have  recently  been 
local  objects  of  study  for  the  Bureau  of 
Jewish  Social  Research  in  New  York.  In  ad- 
dition this  bureau  has  in  progress  two  import- 
ant national  studies,  the  results  of  which  are 
awaited  with  great  concern  by  Jewish  social 
agencies  throughout  the  country:  an  investi- 
gation of  the  budgeting  of  national  Jewish 
organizations  to  create  standards  by  which 
local  Jewish  communities  might  measure 
their  contributions,  and  a  study  of  the  re- 
lationship of  the  Jewish  federations  to  the 
community  chest  movement. 

SURVEY  readers  who  are  going  to  attend 
the  Oberammergau  Mysteries  this  summer 
are  invited  to  visit  Schloss  Elmau,  about 
twenty  miles  away,  and  get  acquainted  with 
a  most  original  experiment  in  mental  treat- 
ment. Sanitaetsrat  Dr.  B.  Laquer,  Wies- 
baden, who  sends  the  invitation  and  who 
has  described  the  institution  in  the  Vossische 
Zeitung,  says  it  is  not  a  sanatorium  but  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  founder  and 
director,  Dr.  Johannes  Mueller,  to  apply 
common  sense  and  contact  with  fine  per- 
sonalities to  nervous  cases.  Serious  mental 
disorders  apparently  are  not  admitted  to  this 
place,  which  combines  the  simple  life  with 
the  healing  influences  of  good  music  and 
poetry. 

FOUR  students'  tours  to  foreign  countries- 
Great  Britain,  France,  Italy  and  Scandi- 
navia— have  been  organized  for  the  coming 
summer  under  the  auspices  of  the  Institute 
of  International  Education  to  establish  a 
closer  intellectual  relationship  between  the 
youth  of  America  and  of  other  countries,  and 
to  broaden  the  education  of  those  who  par- 
ticipate. In  every  case,  international  organ- 
izations, universities  and  government  de- 
partments have  promised  their  support  and 
educational  help  by  means  of  lectures  and 
guidance.  The  detailed  arrangements  are 
in  the  hands  of  Irwin  Smith,  30  East  42 
Street,  New  York  city. 

TEN  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  two  years 
has  been  contributed  to  the  University  of 
Chicago  by  the  National  Canners'  Asso- 
ciation for  a  study  of  disease  connected 
with  the  canning  industry.  Professor  Edwin 
Oalces  Jordan,  chairman  of  the  department 
of  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology,  who  will  be 
in  charge  of  this  investigation,  will  be 
aided  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Geiger  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  who  has  been 
detailed  for  this  work  by  the  surgeon 
general. 


David  Pinski 

ON  Sunday,  April  16,  the  Jews  of  New 
York  and  other  centers  will  celebrate  the 
birthday  of  one  of  their  prominent  drama- 
tists— David  Pinski. 

Pinski  is  known  to  American  readers 
through  only  a  few  translations:  The  Treas- 
ure, an  amusing  satire  on  the  havoc  that 
money  plays  upon  the  souls  of  men,  which 
was  published  in  this  city  several  years  ago, 
and  produced  in  1920  by  the  Theater  Guild  ; 
Ten  One- Act  Plays;  and  Three  Plays,  pro- 
duced at  the  Deutsches  Theater  in  Berlin, 
containing  the  Dumb  Messiah,  Family  Zwi, 
and  Isaac  Sheftel.  The  Family  Zwi  deals 
with  the  passing  of  the  old  Jewish  life  and 
the  birth  of  the  new.  A  volume  of  transla- 
tions of  his  short  stories  was  published  by 
Brentano  some  time  ago  under  the  name  of 
Temptations. 

To  his  own  people,  Pinski  is  noted  not 
only  as  a  dramatist  and  a  short  story  writer, 
but  also  as  author  of  a  number  of  popular- 
izations of  scientific  works,  a  leader  of  the 
left  wing  or  radical  group  of  Zionists,  and 
as  editor  of  Die  Zeit,  a  Yiddish  daily  in 
New  York. 

Pinski  was  born  in  Russia  in  1872,  and 
at  the  age  of  nineteen  left  his  native  town 
for  Vienna,  where  he  planned  to  study  medi- 
cine. The  Expulsion  Edict  of  1892  brought 
his  parents  to  Warsaw,  where  young  Pinski 
soon  joined  them,  and  came  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Perez,  who  had  then  grouped 
about  him  a  number  of  the  younger  poets 
and  novelists.  He  became  interested  in  the 
Jewish  labor  movement,  and  it  was  in  an 
effort  to  educate  the  masses  that  Pinski  felt 
impelled  to  write  popular  treatises  on  scien- 
tific and  educational  subjects.  In  1899  he 
came  to  America  and  has  since  lived  in 
New  York.  Charles  Zunser. 


JULES  SCHEVITZ,  secretary  of  the  Okla- 
homa Public  Health  Association,  an  occa- 
sional contributor  to  the  Survey  and  widely 
known  for  a  brief  but  remarkably  brilliant 
career  in  the  public  health  field,  died  on 
March  22  at  the  age  of  24.  A  consumptive 
since  college  days,  he  came  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Dr.  Trudeau,  New  York,  the 
pioneer  in  sanatorium  treatment  in  America, 
and,  after  a  tuberculosis  survey  of  New 
Jersey,  in  1917,  which  demonstrated  his  un- 
usual ability,  went  to  Oklahoma  where,  in 
the  few  years  of  his  remaining  career,  he 
built  up  an  effective  state  association,  first 
for  the  combat  of  tuberculosis  and  later  for 
the  development  of  public  health  work  gen- 
erally. During  those  five  years,  committees 
were  formed  in  the  cities  and  in  many  rural 
districts,  trained  public  health  nurses  were 
employed,  tuberculosis  clinics  established, 
infant  and  child  welfare  work  was  initiated 
and  school  nursing  introduced  in  many  com- 
munities. Public  health  activities  were  or- 
ganized more  particularly  among  the  In- 
dians and  the  Negroes  of  the  state,  and 
special  provision  was  made  for  the  care  of 
discharged  tuberculous  soldiers. 

Mr.  Schevitz  took  a  leading  part  in  all 
this,  basing  his  activities  to  a  large  extent 
on  the  facts  revealed  by  a  number  of  local 
health  surveys.  In  educational  work  he 
made  use  of  every  means  of  publicity,  in- 
cluding health  exhibits  and  institutes  for 
intensive  training.  To  make  hospital  facil- 
ities for  the  care  of  the  tuberculous  in  Okla- 
homa more  adequate,  Mr.  Schevitz  waged  a 
legislative  campaign  and  succeeded  in  secur- 
ing appropriations  for  the  construction  and 


maintenance  of  three  sanatoria — two  for 
white  and  one  for  colored  citizens.  It  may 
be  said  that  in  his  short  life  he  made  Okla- 
homa one  of  the  most  progressive  states  in 
the  protection  of  the  public  health — largely 
through  a  winning  personality  that  brought 
him  help  and  cooperation  whenever  he 
needed  it. 


HENDRIK  WILLEM  VAN  LOON'S 
cartoon  in  this  issue  was  suggested  in  a 
letter  by  George  F.  Bowerman,  librarian 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Public  Library, 
in  which  he  said:  "Most  of  the  powers 
that  be  think  'hat  they  have  done  the  main 
thing  if  they  have  built  the  building,  and 
they  even  let  Mr.  Carnegie  or  the  Carnegie 
Corporation  do  that.  They  also  think  some 
books  are  necessary,  most  any  kind  of  books 
rather  than  good  books,  such  for  example 
as  Van  Loon's  rather  expensive  Story  of 
Mankind;  and  last  of  all  they  think  of 
the  librarian.  For  that  purpose  they  are 
willing  to  employ  almost  any  under- 
educated  person  without  training,  or  if 
they  do  think  it  necessary  to  get  some  one 
with  training,  they  pay  him  or  her  almost 
nothing." 


AT  the  Minnesota  State  Democratic  Con- 
vention, March  31,  Mrs.  Peter  Olesen,  of 
Cloquet,  was  nominated  for  United  States 
senator.  Mrs.  Olesen  has  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Women's  Federated  Clubs  of 
her  congressional  district  and  as  vice- 
president  of  the  state  federated  clubs  of 
Minnesota.  She  was  the  governor's  dele- 
gate to  the  International  Child  Welfare 
Congress  in  Washington  and  is  known  be- 
yond the  confines  of  her  state  as  an  orator. 


DOROTHY  MILLER  DI  SOMMA,  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  Salem,  Massachusetts, 
Associated  Charities,  died  on  April  4  after 
a  long  and  painful  illness.  She  was  for- 
merly financial  secretary  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Society  for  Organizing  Charity  and 
belonged  to  the  younger  group  of  case 
workers  who  are  eager  experimenters  in 
their  chosen  field. 


What 

Is  Organized  Char  Ity 

Organized  For? 

With  full  meas' 
stinging  and  witty  satire 
James  Bay  reveals  this 
skeleton  in  the  closet  of 
the  medical  profession  in 
his  brilliant  play 

"HELPING 
THE  RICH" 

Read  today.     Order  now! 

At  all  booksellers— $1.50 


BRENTANO'  S 

Fifth  Ave.  and  27th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
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C  INGLE  copies  of  the  Coal  number  of  Survey  Graphic 
^  can  be  purchased  at  the  bookstores  and  newsstands  listed 
below.  These  stores  also  accept  yearly  subscriptions  to 
Survey  Graphic  and  The  Survey. 

Copies  of  the  Coal  number  in  quantity  for  use  in  colleges, 
current  events  clubs  or  other  groups  may  be  ordered  from 
Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
sent  to  one  address  at  the  following  rates: 

Single  copy 30c 

12  or  more  copies 25c  each 

25  or  more  copies 23c  each 

50  or  more  copies 22c  each 

100  or  more  copies 20c  each 

Prices  on  larger  quantities  furnished  upon  request 
SURVEY  GRAPHIC  ON  SALE  BY 


Alameda,  California 

Henry  Schneider 

Albany,  New  York 
The   Green   Parrot 

Atlanta,  Georgia 
Miller's  Book  Shop 

Auburn,  New  York 
Zepp'a 

Baltimore,  Maryland 
At  leading  bookstores  and  news- 
stands 

Bangor,  Maine 
O.  Crosby  Bean 

Beaumont,   Texas 

D.  J.  Hicks 
Berkeley,  California 

At  leading  bookstores  and  news- 
stands 

Birmingham,  Alabama 
The  Studio  Book  Shop 

Boston,  Massachusetts 
At  leading  bookstores  and  news- 
stands 

Brockton,  Massachusetts 
"  This  Is  Holmes  " 

Brookline,  Massachusetts 
W.  D.  Paine 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
At  leading  bookstores  and  news- 
stands 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
Hanson-Holden  Co. 

Chicago,  Illinois 
At  leading  bookstores  and  news- 
stands 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 
The  Book  Shelf 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
At  leading  bookstores  and  news- 
stands 

Colorado  Spnnot.  Colorado 

Qrlmwood's 
Columbus,  Georgia 

The  White  Co. 
Columbus,  Ohio 

McClelland  Book  Store 

Dayton,  Ohio 

The  Pettlbone-MoLean  Co. 

Detroit,  Michigan 
Maoauley  Bra*. 


East  Orange,   New  Jersey 
Brick  Church  Book  Shop 

Erie,  Pennsylvania 
Erie  Dry  Goods  Co. 

Evanston,   Illinois 
H.  E.  Chandler  ft  Co. 

Everett,  Massachusetts 
Edward  B.  Noyes 

Everett,  Washington 
w.   H.  English 

Fall  River,  Massachusetts 
E.  S.  Brown  Co. 

Gary,  Indiana 

Tribe  of  "  K."  Inc. 
Hazleton,  Pennsylvania 

A.  E.  Brown 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 
W.  K.  Stewart  Co. 

Ithaca,  New  York 
Osborne's  Store 

Kansas  City,  Missouri 
Doubleday  Page  Book  Store 

Kingston,  New  York 

Forsyth  &  Darls 
LaCrosse,  Wisconsin 

\V.  B.  Borman 

Lewiston,  Maine 
H.  R.  Alden 

Long  Beach,  California 

Hewitt's  Bookstore 
Los  Angeles,  California 

At  leading  bookstores  and  news- 
stands 

Lynchburg,  Virginia 
J.  P.  Bell  Co. 

Milwaukee,   Wisconsin 
The  New  Era  Book  Shop 

Moline,  Illinois 
A.  D.  Webster 

Muskegon,  Michigan 
Kulcenga  *  Whipple 

Newark,  New  Jersey 
At  leading  bookstores  and  news- 
stands 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 
Yale  Cooperative  Corp. 

Newport,  Rhode  Island 
William  P.  Clarke  Co. 


New  York.  New  York 
At  leading  bookstores  and  news- 
stands 

Oakland,  California 
At  leading  bookstores  and  news- 
stands 

Oconto,  Wisconsin 
S.  W.  Ford  Drug  Co. 

Ogdan,  Utah 
Spargo's  Book   Store 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
At  leading  bookstores  and  news- 
stands 

Portland,  Oregon 
S.  S.  Blob 

Princeton,  Indiana 
Shoptaugh  Drug  Co. 

Richmond,  Virginia 
1..  P.  Levy  Co. 

Rochester.  New  York 
Isaac  B.  Lazarus 

St.  Louis,   Missouri 

Foster  Book  as  Cigar  Co. 

St.  Paul.  Minnesota 
St  Paul  Book  ft  Stationery  Co. 

San  Francisco,  California 
At  leading  bookstores  and  news- 
stands 

Shreveport,  Louisiana 

Hlrsoh  ft  Lemaa  Co. 
Sioux  City,  Iowa 

The  Book  ft  Gift  Shop 
Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota 

Cataraot  Book  ft  Stationery  Co. 
Springfield,  Illinois 

Coe  Bros. 
Syracuse,  New  York 

Womrath  ft  Peck.   Inc. 

c/o  W.  T.  Foote  A  Co. 

Taoorna,  Washington 
P.  K.  Plrret  *  Co. 

Trenton,  New  Jersey 
Clayton  L.  Trarer 

Vicksburg,  Mississippi 
Clarke  ft  Co. 

Waco,  Texas  V 

Norman  H.  Smttn  ft  Co. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
At  leading  bookstores  and  news- 
stands 

Wilkes-Barra,  Pennsylvania 
Deemer  ft  Co. 


BULLETIN   BOARD 


Missionary  Conference  :  May  3-4,  Chicago 
The  Laymen's  Missionary  Movement.  Chair- 
man, George  H.  Stineback,  La  Salle  Hotel. 
Chicago,  111. 

Debate,  Is  the  Failure  of  Socialism  in  Russia 
as  evinced  by  the  recent  partial  return  to 
capitalism,  due  to  the  fallacies  of  Marxian 
theory?  Professor  Seligman,  Positive; 
Harry  Warton,  Negative.  Chairman,  Clare 
Sheridan.  April  30,  1.30  P.  m.  Manhattan 
Opera  House,  New  York.  Marx-Engels  In- 
stitute, 133  Second  Ave.,  New  York 

Clean  Up  Week:  April  17-24.  New  York 
state.  Hermann  M.  Brigg,  M.D.  State 
Commissioner  of  Health,  Department  of 
Health,  Albany,  N.   Y. 

Wobkebs'   Education    Bureau    of  America  • 
Annual    Conference.      April    22-23.      New 
School  for  Social  Research,  465  W    22  St 
New   York. 

Womens'  International  League  fob  Pfjacb 
and  Freedom  :  Annual  Meeting  April  28- 
30.  Grace  Dodge  Hotel,  20  E  St.  N  W 
Washington.  Chairman,  Mrs.  George  t! 
Odell,  Blackstone  Building,  14  and  H  St, 
N.  W.,  Washington. 

International  Kindergarten  Union:  April 
24-28.  Louisville,  Ky.  Address  Allene 
Seaton.  2128  Cherokee  Parkway,  Louisville. 

Pan-American  Conference  of  Women  • 
Called  by  the  National  League  of  Women 
Voters.  Baltimore,  Maryland,  April  20-29. 
918  Munsey  Building,  Washington. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Associations  ■ 
National  Conference.  April  20-27.  Hot 
Springs,  Arkansas.  National  Board,  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association,  600  Lex- 
ington Ave.,  New  York. 

An  Exhibition  of  Work  Portraits  by 
Lewis  Hinb  (including  those  done  for 
Subvey  Gbaphic)  :  Sunwise  Turn  Book- 
shop,  51  E.  44   St.,   New   York,  until  April 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Listings    fifty    cents    a    line,    four    weekly    inser- 
tions;    copy    unchanged     throughout     the    month. 
How  John  and  Mabt  Live  and  Save  on  $35  a 
Week — a  weekly  budget  plan.     Records  kept  In 
the    Weekly    Allowance    Book.      Am.    School    of 
Home    Economics,     519    W.    69th    St.,    Chicago. 
Price,  10  cents  each. 
Ten  Cent  Meals,   by  Florence  Nesbitt.      Minimum 
cost  diet.     44  pp.     Am.   School  of  Home  Econo- 
mics,  519  W.  69  St.,   Chicago.      Price,    10  cents. 
Credit   Union.      Complete  free  information   on  re- 
quest   to    Roy    F.    Bergengren,    5    Park    Square, 
Boston,  Mass. 
Fall   In.      Call  of   Christian   ministry  written   by 
four  recent  college  graduates  of  Hartford   Theo- 
logical Seminary,    representing  three  leading  de- 
nominations.     Hartford    Seminary    Press,    Hart- 
ford, Conn. 
Thu   Sword   ob  the  Choss,    by  Klrby   Page.      An 
examination  of  war  in  the  light  of  Jesus'    Way 
of  Life.     Highly  commended  by  the   Nation,   the 
World  Tomorrow,    the   Christian  Century,   Harrv 
Emerson      Fosdlck,      Bishop     McConnell,      John 
Hayncs    Holmes,     Norman    Thomas    and    others. 
Regular   edition,    $1.20.      Special    paper   edition, 
15  cents  net.     George  H.   Doran  Co.,   New  York. 
Three  Shifts  in  Steel  and  the  Wat  Out.     The 
12-bour    day    In    C.     S.    Steel    plants    and    the 
shorter    workday    Id    the    competing   Independent 
plants     of     America     and     England.       Includes 
articles  by  Whiting  Williams  and  John  A.  Fitch. 
A  special  Issue  of  The  SOBVET.      25  cents.      The 
SCbvey,  112  East  19  St.,   New  York. 
How    to    Meet    Hard   Times.      Edited    by    Bruno 
Lasker.       A    summary    of    tbe    report    of    Mayor 
Mltchel's  Committee  on  Unemployment,   now  out 
of  print,   Including  all  of  tbe  essential  parts  and 
recommendations.      Reprinted   from  The    Sikvet. 
25   cents   a    copy,    postpaid.      Tbe    Sibvet,    112 
East  19  St.,   New  York. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty    cents   a    line  per  month,  four   weekly   inser- 
tions;    copy     unchanged     throughout     the    month. 
The   American  Journal  of   Nursing  shows   the 
part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking  In  the  bet- 
terment of   the  world.     Put   it   In   your   library. 
$3.00  a  year.     19  W.  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.   ^ 
The    JOURNAL    OF    APPLIED     SOCIOLOGY 
contains    main    articles    on    social    problems    by 
authorities     from     all     parte     of     the     United 
States,       besides      social      work      notes,       book 
notes    and    other    features.      Editor,    Emory    S. 
Bogardus.       Published     bl-moutbly     ($1.50     per 
year).      University  of  Southern  California. 
University  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Oil. 
Mental     Hygiene;     quarterly;     $2.00     a     year; 
published    by    the   National  Committee    for   Men- 
tal Hygiene,  370  Seventh  Atc,  New  York. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

RATES:  Display  advertisements,  25  cents  per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the  inch. 
Want  advertisements,  8  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  the  address  or  box 
number,  for  each  insertion,  minimum  charge,  $1.50.  Discounts  on  three  or  more 
consecutive  insertions.     Cash  with  orders. 
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112  East  19th  Street 
New  York  City 
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WORKERS  WANTED 


WANTED:  A  Woman  as  the  working 
ead  of  a  pastry  department  in  a  large 
ew  York  Residential  Hotel.  Must  be  ex- 
pert in  making  of  highest  class  "  home- 
made "  breads,  pastry,  puddings,  sauces, 
etc.  Separate  kitchen  provided.  Address 
in  confidence,  giving  fullest  information 
covering  experience  and  state  approximate 
salary  desired.    4163  Survey. 

WANTED:  Professionally  trained  and 
experienced  social  service  medical  worker  in 
connection  with  Children's  Home  and  Hos- 
pital in  middle  west.  Give  specific  infor- 
mation in  first  letter.    4147  Survey. 

WANTED :  A  headworker  for  the  Social 
Service  Department  of  the  Hartford  Hos- 
pital. Must  have  good  executive  ability. 
41 65  Survey. 

DISTRICT  WORKER  wanted  for  Jew- 
ish Family  Care  Agency.    4154  Survey. 


SUPERVISOR  wanted  for  Jewish  Family 
Care  Agency.  Must  be  trained  case 
worker  with  supervisory  experience.  Also 
trained  Home  Economics  Worker.  Must 
speak  Yiddish.    4153  Survey. 

HOSPITALS,  Industrials,  communities, 
needing  social  workers,  dietitians,  house- 
keepers, secretaries,  address  Miss  Richards, 
Providence,  R.  I.,  Box  5,  East  Side.  Boston 
Office,  Trinity  Court,  16  Jackson  Hall.  Fri- 
days 11  to  1.    Address  Providence. 

WANTED:  In  Richmond,  Virginia,  a 
trained  social  worker  as  matron,  Home  for 
Girls  (ages  five  to  eighteen).  Good  salary 
and  comfortable  home.  Apply  for  further 
information  with  references  to  Mrs.  Fred- 
erick H.  Scott,  909  West  Franklin  Street, 
Richmond,  Virginia. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labora- 
tory technicians  for  excellent  hospital  posi- 
tions everywhere.  Write  for  free  book  now. 
Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses,  30 
N.  Mich.  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

GIRLS'  WELFARE  COMMITTEE  of 
the  Council  of  Jewish  Women  of  Pittsburgh, 
desires  services  of  a  first-rate  social  worker 
as  Associate  Director  in  its  Delinquency 
Program.  Good  academic  education  and 
technical  knowledge  and  practical  experi- 
ence prerequisites.  Liberal  salary  for  right 
party.  Apply,  stating  full  particulars,  to 
Mrs.  Raymond  Kaufmann,  1925  Wightman 
Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Placement  Bureau  for  employer  and  em- 
ployee: superintendents,  housekeepers,  ma- 
trons, secretaries,  governesses,  dietitians, 
mothers'  helpers.  51  Trowbridge  St.,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


WANTED:  Immediately,  family  case 
worker.  Salary  $1800.  New. York.  Apply 
box  4168  Survey. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

TEACHERS  wanted  for  public  and  private 
schools,  colleges  and  universities.  Education 
Service,  1254  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York. 


SITUATIONS   WANTED 

ENGLISH  UNIVERSITY  graduate,  wo- 
man, lecturer,  editor,  publicist,  teacher,  de- 
sires connection,  industrial  or  community 
welfare  work,  or  social  organization,  where 
broad  social  training  and  experience  will  be 
of  value.  Coast  to  coast  endorsements. 
4166  Survey. 

MAN  of  35  wishes  Executive  Secretaryship 
or  other  administrative  position  in  Social 
Welfare  work.  A  connection  of  this  kind 
with  a  Civic  League,  or  other  similar  or- 
ganization, would  be  desirable.  Any  section 
of  the  country  considered.    4156  Survey. 

WANTED:  Position  in  Social  Service 
Work  by  trained  and  experienced  worker. 
Graduate  of  National  Service  School,  Wash- 
ington,    D.   C     References.     4150   Survey. 

BOYS'  Supervisor:  Experienced  delin- 
quent juveniles;  settlement  work;  qualified 
printer;  desires  position  child-caring  or 
boys'  institution.  Will  go  anywhere.  Refer- 
ences.   4134  Survey. 

WANTED :  By  experienced  handicraft  and 
social  service  worker,  position  in  or  near 
large  eastern  city.  Good  opportunity  of 
more  value  than  salary.    4155  Survey. 

EXPERIENCED  Organizer,  Director,  ex- 
ecutive secretary  (in  forties).  Lawyer,  pub- 
lic speaker  and  writer.  Employed  at  pres- 
ent, $100  weekly.  Seeks  broader  field.  Can 
be  free  two  weeks'  notice.  Strict  personal 
habits.    Highest  references.    4167  Survey. 

WANTED:  Position  for  summer  by 
woman  with  several  years'  experience  as 
industrial  matron  in  Girls'  Home.  4169 
Survey. 


TUTOR 

University  Graduate  sifted  numb£  <S 

girls,  ages  12  to  15,  to  educate  in  her  country 
home  with  her  two  daughters.  Junior  High 
School  work.  Beautiful  and  healthful  sur- 
roundings. Science  taught  in  the  open  during 
the  summer.  Terms  and  references.  4170 
Suevby. 

MSS.  WANTED 

EARN  $25  weekly,  spare  time,  writing 
for  newspapers,  magazines.  Experience  un- 
necessary, details  Free.  Press  Syndicate,  964, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  etc,  are 
wanted  for  publication.  Submit  Mss.  or 
write  Literary  Bureau,  <n°  Hannibal.  Mo. 


FOR  THE  HOME 


Maple  SuQdrdnd  Sijrup 


THE  NEW  CROP 
IS  NOW  READY 

Good  always,  it  is  most  delicious 
when  fresh. 

GEORGE  PORTER 

HIGHLAND  FARM  (Boi  347)  Abteid,  N.  H. 


Absolutelu    Ptj-i-c 


BUNGALOW  CAMPS 

Adirondack  Bungalow  Camps  (fur- 
nished). For  Gentiles  only.  4  to  6 
rooms  and  bath.  Running  water.  $175  to 
$250  for  summer  season.  Surrounded  by 
mountains.  Fine  center  for  touring.  Tuber- 
cular cases  not  accepted.  Supplies  conve- 
nient.   Almon  Ward,  Jay,  N.  Y. 

COUNTRY  HOME  CLUB 

COLLECTIVE  OWNERSHIP  OF  LAND  AND  HOUSES 

with  permanent  occupancy  by  shareholders  in 
the  Guild,  the  profits  to  be  devoted  to  educating 
children  in  free  activities — all  further  coopera- 
tion voluntary-is  the  basis  of  a  COUNTRY  HOME 
CLUB  BEING  ORGANIZED.  The  land  is  an  hour  from 

New  York.  References,  particulars  about  avocations  and 
vocation  and  stamped  addressed  envelope  should  accom- 
pany all  inquiries.  Country  Home  Club. 4164,    SURVEY. 

STATIONERY 

UNUSUALLY  desirable  stationery  for 
any  type  of  correspondence.  200  sheets 
high  grade  note  paper  and  100  envelopes 
printed  with  your  name  and  address  post- 
paid $1.50.  Samples  on  request  Lewis, 
283  Second  Ave.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

THIRSTY  blotters  sent  free  on  request, 
also  samples  of  excellent  stationery  for  per- 
sonal and  professional  use.  Franklin  Print- 
ery,  Warner,  New  Hampshire. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

A  Plea  and  a  Plan 

(for  the  effective  Org'a  of  Am.  Clerks  and  Pro- 
fessional Employees) :  Part  1,  30c. ;  Pt.  2,  J6c. 
Will  you  help  to  make  America  safe  for  them? 
When?  ItASHALOA  8KB  VICE,  Brooklyn. 
N.   T.,  Stat.    "  S."  Box  18. 

"Home-Making  as  a  Prof  ess; 


Is   a    100-pp.   111.   handbook — It's   FRE 
Home    study    Domestic   Science    cours 
fitting   for   many    well-paid   positions 
for  home-making  efficiency. 

An.  School  of  Homo  Economics,  519  W.  69th  S* 

BOOK-BINDln.  v* 

EGGEUNG  BINDERY,  114-16  E.  13th  St.,  New  York 

Telephone,  Stuyvesant  8912 
Write  for  descriptive  Literature 

DITQIT  ARPH'  We  assist  in  preparing 
I\£.ijLAI\vn.  special  articles,  papers, 
speeches,  debates.     Expert,  scholarly  service. 

AUTHOB'S    RHSBABCH    BtJBBAU,    500   Fifth   Ave- 

nue,  New  York. 

WANTED:  Issues  of  The  Survey  for 
January  7  and  March  4,  1922.  Unexpected 
demand  has  wiped  out  our  stock.  Subscrib- 
ers who  do  not  need  their  issues  for  future 
use  will  confer  a  real  favor  by  returning 
them  to  us  for  the  use  of  libraries  and  col- 
leges.   The  Survey,  112  E.  19  St.,  New  York. 


1KB    WILLIAMS    PBINTINO    COOT-ANT,     MEW    TOES 


Please  mention  Thb  Bcbvxx  when  writing  to  advertiser* 


WHY  NOT  TRAVEL? 

Survey  readers  are  invited  on  two 
special  cruises  which  have  been  ar- 
ranged for  groups  of  congenial  people 


AROUND  THE  WORLD 

120  Days  for  $1000  and  Up 

Starting  Jan.  23,  1923,  from  New  York 

on  the 

S.  S.  Empress  of  France 

The  largest  passenger  ship  to  encircle  the  globe.    A 
Canadian-Pacific  having  every  comfort  and  luxury. 

You  Will  Visit 

Havana  Manila 

Panama  Singapore 

Treasure  Island  Calcutta 

San  Francisco  Rangoon 

Honolulu  Bomba*y 

Tokyo  Cairo 

Kobe  Naples 

Inland  Sea  of  Japan  Gibraltar 

Hong  Kong  Havre 

Canton  Liverpool 
and  other  ports 


THE  ORIENT 

65  Days  for  $600  and  Up 

Starting  Feb.  3,  1923,  from  New  York 

on  the 

S.  S.  Empress  of  Scotland 

A     Canadian-Pacific     ship     exquisitely     appointed. 
Making  a  delightful  home  throughout  the  voyage. 

You  Will  Visit 


Funchal 

Cadiz 

Seville 

Gibraltar 

Algiers 

Phaleron  Bay 

Constantinople 

Caifa 

Jerusalem 

Alexandria 

New 


Cairo 

Naples 

Rome 

Pompeii 

Villefranche 

Monte  Carlo 

Havre 

Liverpool 

Quebec 

Montreal 

York 


Optional  stop-overs.  No  bother,  no  worry  about  any  of  your  travel 
arrangements.  Every  detail  carefully  planned  ahead  for  your 
enjoyment,  educational  advantage  and  rest. 

Make  Your  Plans  Now! 

You  will  think  a  year  is  a  long  time  ahead  to  make  your  plans,  but  the 
2  Mediterranean  Cruise  was  filled  within  eight  weeks.  It  is  important 
t  reservations  be  made  immediately,  while  there  is  an  opportunity  to 
k  at  the  price  you  want  to  pay. 

People  are  writing  in  every  day. 

Which  Tour  Are  You  Interested  In? 
Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Booklet 


Address  Clark  Cruise,  Care  of  The  Survey,   112   East   19th  Street,  New  York 
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THE      SURVEY'S      DIRECTORY      OF       SOCIAL      AGENCIES 


THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL  WORK- 
ERS— Miss  Ida  M.  Cannon,  pres.;  Social  Service  Department,  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Miss  Ruth  V.  Emerson, 
sec'y ;  National  Headquarters,  American  Red  Cross,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Organization  to  promote  development  of  social  work  in  hospitals  and  dis- 
pensaries.    Annual  meeting  with  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 


FEDERAL     COUNCIL     OF    THE     CHURCHES     OF     CHRIST     IN 
AMERICA — Constituted  by  30  Protestant  denominations.     Rev.   Chas.   S. 
Macfarland,  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  gen'l.  eec'ys. ;  105  E.  22  St.,  New  York. 
Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service — Rev.  Worth  M.  Tippy, 
exec  sec'y. ;  Rev.  F.  Ernest  Johnson,  research  sec'y. ;  Agnes  H.  Camp- 
bell, research  aas't.;  Inea  M.  Cavert,  librarian. 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  ORGANIZING  FAMILY  SOCIAL 
WORK — Mrs.  John  M.  Glenn,  chairman;  Francis  H.  McLean,  field  director ; 
David  H.  Holbrook,  executive  director,  130  E.  22d  Street,  New  York. 
Advice  in  organization  problems  of  family  social  work  societies  (Associated 
Charities)  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  SOCIAL  WORKERS  (formerly  Na- 
tional Social  Workers'  Exchange) — Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  director,  130 
East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  An  organization  of  professional  social 
workers  devoted  to  raising  social  work  standard!  and  requirements.  Mem- 
bership open  to  qualified  social  workers. 


HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  principal;  G.  P.  Phenix,  vice- 
prin. ;  F.  H.  Rogers,  treat.;  W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y.;  Hampton,  Va.  Trains 
Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  State  nor  a  Government  school.  Free 
illustrated  literature. 


THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DISABLED  MEN— John 
Culbert  Fanes,  dir„  245  E.  23rd  St,  New  York.  Maintains  free  industrial 
training  classes  and  employment  bureau;  makes  artificial  limbs  and  appli- 
ances; publishes  literature  on  work  for  the  handicapped:  gives  advice  on 
suitable  meant  for  rehabilitation  of  disabled  persons  ana  cooperates  with 
other  special  agencies  in  plant  to  put  the  disabled  man  "  back  on  the  pay- 
roll." 


AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION,  FORMERLY  AMER- 
ICAN ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  MOR- 
TALITY—Gertrude  B.  Knipp,  tec'y;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore.  Urges 
prenatal,  obstetrical  and  infant  care;  birth  registration;  maternal  nursing; 
infant  welfare  consultations;  care  of  children  of  pre-scaool  age  and  school 
age. 


LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY  (formerly  Intercollegiate 
Socialist  Society) — Harry  W.  Laidler,  secretary;  Room  931,  70  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  Object — Education  for  a  new  social  order,  bated  on 
production  for  ate  and  not  for  profit.  Annual  membership,  $3.00,  $5.00 
and  $25.0*.    Special  ratet  for  students. 


AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— K.  L.  Butterfield.  presi- 
dent; A.  R.  Mann,  vice  president;  E.  C.  Lindeman,  executive  secretary; 
Nat  T.  Frame,  Morgantown,  West  Virginia,  field  secretary.  Emphasizes 
the  human  aspect  of  country  life.     Membership  $3.00 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Mist  Lenna  F. 
Cooper,  sec'y;  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Organized 
for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  schools,  institutions  and  community. 
Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics.     1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY— Founded  1828,  labora  for  an  interna- 
tional peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  of  Peace,  $2.00 
a  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  secretary  and  editor,  612-614  Colorado  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION— Annual  Congrett  of  American 
penologists,  criminologists,  social  workers  in  delinquency.  Next  Congress 
Detroit,  Michigan,  October,  1B21.  E.  R.  Cass,  general  secretary,  135 
Eatt  15  Street,  New  York  City. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank 
J.  Osborne,  exec,  tec'y.;  35  W.  45th  St.,  New  York.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention. 
Publication  free  on  request.    Annual  membership  dnes,  $5. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh 
Ave.,  New  York.  For  the  conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression  of 
prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  promotion  of  sound 
sex  education.  Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon  request. 
Annual  membership  dues,  $2.  Membership  includes  quarterly  magazine  and 
monthly  bulletin.     William  F.  Snow,  M.D..  sen.  dir. 

CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICA— 370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt,  chairman;  Sally  Lucas  Jean,  director. 
To  arouse  public  interest  in  the  health  of  achool  children;  to  encourage 
the  systematic  teaching  of  health  in  the  schools;  to  develop  new  methods 
of  interesting  children  in  the  forming  of  health  habits ;  to  publish  and  dis- 
tribute pamphlets  for  teachers  and  public  health  workers  and  health  liter- 
ature for  children;  to  advise  in  organisation  of  local  child  health  programs. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— A  league  of  agencies  to 
secure  a  better  understanding  of  child  welfare  problems,  to  improve  stand- 
ards and  methods  in  the  different  fields  of  work  with  children  and  to  make 
available  in  any  part  of  the  field  the  assured  results  of  successful  effort. 
The  League  will  be  glad  to  consult  with  any  agency,  with  a  view  to  assist- 
ing it  in  organizing  or  reorganizing  its  children's  work.  C.  C.  Carsten's, 
director,   130  E.   22nd  St.,   New  York. 

COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN— 305  W.  98th  St.,  New  York.  Miss 
Rose  Brenner,  pres. ;  Mrs.  Harry  Sternberger,  ex.  sec  y.  Promotes  civic 
cooperation,  education,  religion  and  social  welfare  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Cuba,  Europe. 

Department  of  Immigrant  Aid — 799  Broadway,  Mrs.  S.  J.  Roseneohn. 
chairman.  For  the  protection  and  education  of  immigrant  women  and 
girls. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED)— 315  Fourth  Ave.,  New 
York  City.  Joseph  Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary.  Citizenship 
through  right  use  of  leisure.  A  national  civic  organization  which  on  request 
helps  local  communities  to  work  out  a  leisure  tune  program. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek  Mich.  Chancellor  David  Stan- 
Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  sec'y.;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  inheritances,  hereditary  in- 
fwatory  and  eugenic  possibilities.     Literature  free. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  COL- 
ORED PEOPLE— Moorfield  Storey,  pres.;  James  Weldon  Johnson,  sec'y.; 
70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  .York.  To  secure  to  colored  Americans  the  common 
rights  of  American  citizenship.  Furnishes  information  regarding  race  prob- 
lems, lynching t,  etc.  Membership  90,000,  with  350  branches.  Member- 
ship, $1  am  ward. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  AS- 
SOCIATIONS—600  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physical, 
social,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young  women.  Main- 
tains National  Training  School  which  offers  through  its  nine  months' 
? graduate  course  professional  training  to  women  wishing  to  fit  themselves 
or  executive  positions  within  the  movement.  Recommendation  to  posi- 
tions made  through  Personnel  Division,  Placement  Section. 

NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  WELFARE  COUNCIL— Official  National 
Body  of  the  Catholic  Organizations  of  the  country. 

National  Executive  Offices,  1312  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C 

General  Secretary,  Rev.  John  J.  Burke,  C.S.P. 

Department  of  Education — Rev.  James  H.  Ryan,  Exec.  Sec'y. 

Bureau  of  Education — A.  C.  Monahan,  Director. 

Department  of  Laws  and  Legislation — William  J.   Cochran. 

Department  of  Social  Action—- Directors,  John  A.  Ryan  and  John  A.  Lapp. 

Department  of  Press  and  Publicity — Director,  Justin  M*Grath;  Ass  t 
Director,  Michael  Williams. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Men — President,  Rear-Admiral  William  S. 
Benson;  Exec.  Sec'y.,  Michael  J.  Slattery. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Women — President,  Mrs.  Michael  Gavin; 
Exec  Sec'y.,  Miss  Agnes  G.  Regan. 

National  Catholic  Service  School  for  Women,  Washington,  D.  C. — 
Director,  Charles  P.  Neill;  Dean,  Miss  Maud  R.  Cavanaugh. 

Bureau  of  Immigration — National  Director,  Brace  M.  Mohlcr 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y.; 
105  East  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultural  investigations. 
Works  for  improved  laws  and  administration ;  children's  codes.  Studies 
health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency,  delinquency,  etc.  Annual  member- 
ship, $2,  $5,  $10,  $25  and  $1M;  includes  quarterly,  "  The  American  Child." 

NATIONAL    CHILD    WELFARE    ASSOCIATION,     INC.— Chas.     F. 

Powlison,  gen.  sec'y. :  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and  publishes 
exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  conditions  affecting  the 
health,  well  being  and  education  of  children.  Cooperates  with  educators, 
public  health  agencies,  and  all  child  welfare  groups  in  community,  city  or 
state-wide  service  through  exhibits,  child  welfare  campaigns,  etc 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE— Dr. 
Walter  B.  James,  pres. ;  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  med.  dir. ;  Associate 
Medical  Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and  Dr.  V.  V.  Anderson; 
Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y. ;  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets 
on  mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  feeblemindedness, 
epilepsy,  inebriety,  criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education,  psychiatric 
social    service,    backward    children,    sarveys,    state    societies.  Mental 

Hygiene;"  quarterly,  $2  a  year. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  8OCIAL  WORK— Robert  W.  Kelso. 
Pres.,  Boston;  W.  H.  Parker,  sec'y.,  25  East  Ninth  Street,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss  the  principles  ol 
humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  social  service  agencies. 
Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes  in  permanent  form  the 
Proceedings  of  this  meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  forty- 
ninth  annual  meeting,  and  Conference  will  be  held  in  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  June  22-29,  1922.  Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all 
members  upon  payment  of  a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND 
NESS — Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  managing  director;  Lewis  H.  Carrie, 
field  sec'y;;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
Objects :  To  furnish  information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish 
literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  st  cost.  Includes  New 
York  State  Committee. 
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NATIONAL  CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE— 44  E.  23rd  St..  New  York. 
Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  gen'l  sec'y.  Promote!  legislation  for  enlightened 
standards  for  women  and  minors  in  industry  and  for  honest  products ;  mini- 
mum wage  commissions,  eight  hour  day,  no  night  work,  federal  regulation 

food     and     packing     industries*     "hnnma*     ninth"      I»iria1atinfi  Pnhliratinna 

available. 


honest    cloth"    legislation.      Publications 


NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OP  SETTLEMENTS— Robert  A.  Woods, 
sec'y. ;  20  Union  Park,  Boston.  Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative  study 
and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and  nation,  for  meeting  the  fundamental 
problems  disclosed  by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher  and  more  demo- 
cratic organisation  of  neighborhood  life. 

THE  NATIONAL  HEALTH  COUNCIL— Livingston  Farrand,  M.  D., 
Chairman;  Donald  B.  Armstrong,  M.  D.,  Executive  Officer.  For  the 
study  and  correlation  of  national  voluntary  health  activities.  Publications 
include  Federal  and  State  health  Legislative  Bulletins,  current  Library 
Index,  and  Monthly  Digest  of  news  of  ten  voluntary  member  agencies 
and  one  official  member;  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  City,  and  411  18th 
Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING— 
Member,  National  Health  Council — Anne  A.  Stevens,  R.N.,  Director,  370 
Seventh  Avenue,  New  York.  For  development  and  standardization  of 
public  health  nursing.  Maintains  library  and  educational  service.  Official 
Magazine  "Public  Health  Nurse." 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE — For  social  service  among  Negroes. 
L.  Hollingsworth  Wood,  pres. ;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y. ;  127  E. 
23rd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and  colored  people 
to  work  out  community  problems.    Trains  Negro  social  workers. 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— Anna 
A.  Gordon,  president,  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  Avenue,  Evanston,  Illi- 
nois. To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  to 
advance  the  welfare  of  the  American  people  through  the  departments  of 
Child  Welfare,  Women  in  Industry,  Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance 
Instruction,  Americanization  and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor.  Official 
publication  "The  Union  Signal,"  published  at  Headquarter!. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  pres.;  311  South  Ashland"  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stands  for  self- 
government  in  the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also  for  the 
enactment  of   protective  legislation.     Information   given. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
— 1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Joseph  Lee,  president;  H.  S. 
Braucher,  secretary.  Special  attention  given  to  organization  of  year-round 
municipal  recreation  systems.  Information  available  on  playground  and 
community  center  activities  and  administration. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  repre- 
sentation for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y.,  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Membership,  $2,  entitles  to  quarterly  P.  K,  Review. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For 
the  study  of  the  causes  of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ments. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment  Conference,  the  Eu- 
genics Registry,  and  lecture  courses  and  various  allied  activities.  J.  H. 
Kellogg,  pres.;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Improvement  of  Living  Con- 
ditions— John  M.  Glenn,  dir. ;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Departments: 
Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Industrial  Studies,  Library,  Recrea- 
tion, Remedial  Loans,  Statistics,  Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and  inex- 
pensive form  some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its  work.  Catalogue 
sent  upon  request. 

TUSKEOEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth ;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South ; 
furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and  on  the  Tuske- 
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SOCIAL  STUDIES 


Conducted  by 
JOSEPH  K.  HART 


What  Is  the  Law? 

The  law  has  been  defined,  at  times,  as  of  the  essence  of 
reasonableness.  Just  at  present  some  doubt  may  be  cast  upon 
this  conception.  In  war  time,  the  government  practically 
compelled  employers  and  employes  to  get  together  for  the 
purpose  of  making  wage  agreements.  In  a  number  of  indus- 
tries at  least  "  collective  bargaining  "  was  enforced.  This 
method  of  reaching  wage  agreements  is  acceptable  to  the 
labor  union  groups,  and  to  many  employer  groups. 

About  a  year  ago,  however,  more  than  two  hundred  min- 
ers and  mine  operators  were  jointly  indicted  by  the  federal 
court  in  Indianapolis  on  the  charge  of  conspiracy  to  keep  up 
wages  and  so  to  interfere  with  trade.  Now,  in  the  face  of 
the  present  coal  strike,  those  old  indictments  appear  as  ob- 
stacles to  peace^  The  government,  speaking  through  the  sec- 
retary of  labor,  advises  the  mine  operators  to  make  peace 
with  the  miners  and  enter  into  collective  agreements  with 
them.  The  operators  reply  that  they  will  lay  themselves 
liable  to  indictment  as  in  the  Indianapolis  cases  if  they  agree 
to  bargain  with  their  employes.  The  attorney  general  vaguely 
promises  that  if  they  will  agree  to  meet  their  employes,  the 
courts  will  not  interfere.  The  operators  cite  the  federal  in- 
dictments waiting  for  them  at  Indianapolis.  The  attorney 
general  promises  to  have  those  indictments  dismissed.  He 
travels  to  Indianapolis  to  confer  with  Judge  Anderson.  Judge 
Anderson  refuses  to  have  his  hands  bound  in  any  such  way. 
And  so  the  lawyers  disagree.  And  about  a  hundred  million 
laymen  would  very  much  like  to  know,  What  Is  the  Law? 


1 


Is  Collective  Bargaining  a  Crime  ? 


Public  opinion  seems  to  be  with  the  strikers.  Non-union  fields 
are  breaking  up  before  the  movements  of  the  strikers.  It  took  an 
injunction  to  stop  the  process  of  unionization  in  certain  parts  of 
West  Virginia.  If  the  unions  capture  the  whole  of  the  coal  area, 
what  chance  have  we  for  coal  without  the  consent  of  the  unions? 
Must  we  not  consent  to  see  the  whole  wage  question  settled  by 
agreement?  Is  an  agreement  between  two  groups  a  crime?  Is  a 
contract  a  crime?    What  is  the  law? 

2  What  Are  the  Sources  of  Law? 
•  In  settling  industrial  questions,  there  now  seems  to  be  a 
conflict  between  the  court  and  the  people.  The  court  represents 
precedent,  the  past,  the  growth  of  order  and  control.  The  people 
want  things  settled  in  terms  of  the  realities  of  the  present.  Is  this 
conflict  real?  Or  is  it  imaginary?  Is  it  germane  to  the  situation? 
Or  is  it  an  intrusion?  Who  should  make  the  law:  the  courts  or  the 
people?  Is  democracy  interested  in  this  question? 
References: 

L.  Duguit.    Law  in  the  Modern  State.    B.  W.  Huebsch.    Price, 
$2.50 ;  postpaid,  $2.65. 

Legislative  Control  of  Courts.     Published   by  the   Common- 
wealth Club,  San  Francisco. 
The  Survey  for  April  8,  page  74. 


TEACHERS 

in  202  colleges  and  high  schools  have  used  The  Subvey  the  past 
year  as  a  looseleaf  textbook  of  sociology,  economics,  labor  prob- 
lems, civics  and  related  subjects.  There's  nothing  quite  like  it, 
for  no  book  and  no  other  periodical  even  attempts  to  present 
the  facts  of  social  and  industrial  relations  without  bias  and  with 
no  color  beyond  clear  writing  and  pictures  which  really  illus- 
trate. Special  student  rates  will  be  sent  on  request.  Thb 
Survey,  112  East  19  Street.  New  York. 
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HOMO  ECONOMICUS 


Bendrik  Wiltem  Van  Loon 


In   the  economic  laboratory:   "Theoretically   we   have 
made  the  creature  perfect;   and  yet  it  won't  work." 
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TIDINGS  OF  THE  COMMON  WELFARE 


"W 


Entitled  to  Be  Heard  " 

E  are  doing  business  at  the  old  stand,"  said  Judge 

Gary. 
This  statement  of  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  was  a  dis- 
appointment to  many  who  had  come  to  the  annual  meeting  of 
stockholders  last  Monday,  expecting  a  clear  statement  on 
progress  made  in  the  elimination  of  the  long  day  in  the  steel 
industry.  For,  they  knew  that  experiments  in  short  shifts  in 
the  Corporation's  subsidiaries  have  been  under  way,  forced  to 
an  extent  by  the  necessity  of  spreading  labor  to  hold  the  work- 
ing force  together  during  the  period  of  depression.  How 
far  this  has  extended,  what  time  schedules  have  been  tested 
out,  and  in  what  departments,  what  results  have  been  ob- 
tained, would  have  been  interesting  to  some  stockholders. 
This  was  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the  one  question  put 
to  the  chairman  following  his  address  referred  to  the  elimin- 
ation of  the  twelve-hour  day. 

Between  October,  1920,  and  March,  1922,  the  corporation  had  re- 
duced the  12-hour  men  from  32  per  cent  of  the  workmen  to  14  per 
cent.  Those  14  per  cent  were  engaged  on  continuous  processes 
where  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  machinery  going  constantly.  There 
is  no  other  practical  way. 

This  was  all  the  information  given.  There  was  no  analy- 
sis. Obviously,  the  figures,  thus  set  forth  without  relation 
to  the  volume  of  manufacturing,  mean  nothing;  for,  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  the  corporation's  production  has  been  at 
times  considerably  below  50  per  cent  of  capacity. 

The  rest  had  been  heard  before. 

We  should  like  to  eliminate  the  twelve-hour  day  if  practical ;  but 
we  meet  the  opposition  of  the  men  themselves  who  wish  to  work 
longer  hours  for  larger  compensation. 

Thus,  Judge  Gary.  Yet  the  American  Rolling  Mill  Com- 
pany which  introduced  the  three-shift  system  throughout  its 
mills  in  Middletown,  Ohio,  during  the  period  of  heaviest 
production  and  labor  competition,  has  been  able  to  maintain 
the  principle  in  every  instance  throughout  the  period  of  de- 
pression. Some  of  the  men  did  ask  for  opportunity  to  work 
twelve  hours  when  work  was  slack  and  they  had  but  three 
days'  employment  a  week.  It  had  about  as  much  significance 
as  for  a  man  to  ask  for  six  days'  work  when  there  are  not 
orders  enough  for  three.  A  few  weeks  ago,  however,  when 
the  mills  there  were  about  to  open  100  per  cent,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Survey  who  visited  the  men  in  their  homes 
received  everywhere  this  comment:  "Three  shifts?  It's  as 
different  from  two  shifts  as  day  is  from  night."  "There 
isn't  one  man  in  fifty  that  would  return  to  the  old  schedule 
even  if  he  were  to  make  more  money.  But  when  the  mills 
are  running  full  we  make  more  money  than  we  did  on  the  old 


schedule."  For,  Middletown  has  not  gone  from  one  system 
to  the  other  without  recognizing  the  need  of  adjusting  the 
returns  to  the  men  so  as  to  keep  their  pay  envelopes  up  to 
their  standard  of  living. 

Judge  Gary  ignores,  also,  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Work  Periods  in  Continuous  Industries  of  the  Engineering 
Council,  quoted  in  the  Survey  for  April  8,  page  38,  which 
holds  that  in  the  long  run,  the  three-shift  system  in  continuous 
plants  as  a  whole  shows  an  increase  in  efficiency,  not  great 
enough  (except  in  unusual  cases)  to  permit  of  paying  the 
wage  received  for  two  shifts  without  increasing  costs,  but, 
nevertheless,  great  enough  to  pay  the  men  a  wage  which 
"when  once  they  had  become  used  to  the  eight-hour  shift, 
they  would  much  prefer  to  the  alternative  of  a  twelve-hour 
day  and  twelve-hour  wage." 

The  other  reason  which  Judge  Gary  at  this  time  gives  as 
a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  change  is  that  one  company 
or  even  a  number  of  companies  cannot  make  the  move  alone 
because  their  competitors,  by  offering  the  men  opportunity  to 
work  twelve  hours  and  thus  increase  their  earnings,  would 
induce  the  men  to  leave  their  work  in  three-shift  plants.  In 
this  connection,  Judge  Gary  fails  to  remember  that  twenty- 
odd  companies  during  the  period  of  activity  in  industry  lium 
1914  to  1920  went  from  two  to  three  shifts,  and  that  not  one 
of  them  went  into  bankruptcy  because  of  lack  of  workers.  At 
the  present  time,  it  may  be  asked  where  is  there  a  steel  com- 
pany that  is  not  so  busy  taking  care  of  the  most  efficient 
men  of  its  own  working  force  that  it  could  possibly  absorb 
labor  from  other  plants.  Did  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  at 
Homestead,  with  nine  hundred  men  thrown  out  of  its  armor 
plate  plant  alone  at  the  signing  of  a  slip  of  paper  at  Wash- 
ington, offer  jobs  to  men  from  Middletown  or  from  Chi- 
cago— where  the  International  Harvester  Company  was  of- 
fering them  but  eight  hours?  Moreover,  if  these  small 
plants,  comparatively,  could  make  out  so  well  on  three  shifts 
|\vhen  in  competition  with  the  Corporation  on  two  shifts, 
how  much  less  risk  would  the  Corporation  take? 

The  Judge's  last  effort  also  recalled  previous  occasions: 

We  have  been  told  by  outsiders  (and  by  outsiders  I  mean  those 
who  have  never  been  actively  engaged  in  the  industry)  that  we 
should  force  men  to  work  shorter  hours  or  leave  their  work.  We 
do  not  believe  it.  We  believe  workmen  should  be  consulted.  The- 
oretical sympathy  does  not  appeal  to  the  workingman's  judgment. 
It  antagonizes  him.  .  .  .  We  would  like  to  satisfy  public  senti- 
ment, but  when  it  comes  to  the  welfare  of  workmen  themselves,  we 
think  they  are  entitled  to  be  heard. 

This  is  exactly  what  the  workmen  thought  in  the  strike 
of  1919;  and  this  is  exactly  what  they  were  refused.  More- 
over, the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  according  to  its 
statements,  has  ruthlessly  ruled  out  the  opportunity  for  men 
to  increase  their  earnings  by  working  seven  instead  of  six 
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days  a  week!  There  is  no  record  of  any  consultation  with 
the  men  on  this  point. 

Mr.  Mumford,  a  stockholder,  at  the  close  of  Judge  Gary's 
speech  asked  him:  "  To  what  extent  has  the  reduction  of  the 
twelve-hour  force  from  32  per  cent  to  14  per  cent  of  the 
workmen  warranted  your  statement  that  with  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  twelve-hour  day  the  men  would  leave  for  other 
plants  in  which  they  would  have  opportunity  to  work  twelve 
hours?" 

To  which  Mr.  Gary  replied :  "  We  have  no  way  of  telling 
exactly.  We  know  by  practical  demonstration  that  men  go 
for  that  reason  because  they  say  so  and  because  we  see  them 
working  in  other  places." 

Mr.  Mumford  then  asked :  "  In  that  case,  why  permit 
them  to  go?" 

Judge  Gary  replied:  "The  reason  is  that  we  think  they 
have  reached  the  determination  and  we  endeavor  in  so  far 
as  we  can  to  satisfy  public  sentiment  in  reducing  the  hours." 

A  Prison  Film 

WHEN  a  moving  picture  like  The  Right  Way  is  of- 
fered the  public  so  that  they  can  see  graphically  the 
fallacies  of  the  old  prison  system  and  can  find  out 
what  such  a  system  as  Thomas  Mo,tt  Osborne's  Mutual 
Welfare  League  is  trying  to  do,  political  circles  and  the 
police  stop  the  picture.  At  least  this  is  what,  according 
to  the  distributors,  Wid  Gunning,  Inc.,  happened  in  Chi- 
cago and  St.  Louis. 

The  film,  which  was  shown  privately  last  week,  follows 
the  story  as  told  by  Commander  Osborne  and  is  neither 
obnoxiously  moral  nor  over-sentimental.  Jimmy,  a  poor 
boy,  and  Harry,  a  rich  boy,  drift  into  crime.  Jimmy  gets 
his  first  professional  lesson  in  a  boys'  reformatory  where  the 
young  offenders  through  lack  of  proper  occupation  and  in- 
telligent supervision  are  discharged  better  equipped  for  a 
criminal  career  than  when  they  entered.  Harry  receives  his 
training  at  the  hands  of  shortsighted  parents  and  second-rate 
associates.  They  finally  land  in  prison,  presumably  Sing 
Sing  as  it  was  before  the  arrival  of  Thomas  Mott  Osborne. 
Here  everything  works  for  the  prisoners'  mental  and  moral 
degeneration.  Jimmy  completes  his  term  and  is  discharged 
with  the  insinuation  that  he  will  return  soon  enough.  Be- 
fore this  actually  happens,  the  prison  undergoes  complete 
reorganization,  and  when  Jimmy  again  lands  there  he  is 
amazed.  No  more  are  the  humiliating  zebra  clothes  and 
lock  step,  no  more  the  sense  of  society  wreaking  its  venge- 
ance upon  offenders.  He  remembers  how  he  was  beaten 
and  sworn  at;  now  he  is  treated  like  a  man  capable  of  judg- 
ment and  is  asked  to  cooperate  in  an  organization  permeated 
by  the  ideas  of  self-control  and  self-discipline. 

Mothers  and  the  State 

THE  welfare  of  mothers  and  children  was  given  more 
than  usual  recognition  by  the  New  York  legislature 
which  adjourned  recently.  The  Davenport  Act 
transforms  the  Division  of  Child  Hygiene  in  the  State 
Health  Department  into  a  Division  of  Maternity,  Infancy 
and  Child  Hygiene.  The  act  appropriates  $160,000  for 
the  year  beginning  July  1,  1922.  It  authorizes  the  State 
Health  Department  to : 

Make  surveys  and  studies  of  local  conditions  affecting  the  health 
of  mothers  and  children,  and  advise  localities  on  these  subjects; 

Hold  health  consultations  for  mothers  and  children  in  rural  areas; 

Instruct  local  public  health  nurses  in  the  hygiene  of  maternity 
and  infancy; 

Do  educational  work  in  these  lines. 

The  establishment  of  a  juvenile  court  in  every  county, 
outside  of  New  York  city,  except  where  there  are  already 
such  courts,  was  authorized  by  the  Walton  Act.  It  pro- 
vides also  for  a  judge  of  the  children's  court  who  shall  have 


no  other  duties  in  the  large  counties.  The  county  judge, 
however,  may  also  act  as  the  judge  of  the  children's  court 
in  case  he  has  the  time  and  this  action  meets  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  board  of  supervisors.  According  to  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association,  the  special  value  of  this  act  is 
that  it  substitutes  a  children's  court  judge  in  place  of  the 
multitude  of  local  magistrates  and  justices  of  the  peace.  The 
association  says  of  the  new  court: 

It  can  provide  itself  with  aid  of  competent  expert  medical  and 
mental  examiners,  with  am  adequate  probation  staff,  with  a  suitable 
detention  home,  instead  of  jails  and  lockups;  in  short,  which  can 
bring  to  destitute  and  neglected  children  throughout  the  state  a 
large  measure  of  that  individual  study  and  care,  and  competent 
supervision  which  such  children  have  received  for  some  years  in 
the  children's  courts  of  the  larger  cities. 

Another  Walton  Act  gives  counties  permission  to  trans- 
fer all  public  responsibility  for  dealing  with  dependent  chil- 
dren to  existing  boards  of  child  welfare.  This  centralizes 
the  care  of  such  children  in  one  agency. 

Under  the  Lowman  Act,  counties  as  well  as  cities  and 
towns  are  permitted  to  establish  general  hospitals  with  pro- 
vision for  tuberculous  patients.  The  adoption  of  this  pro- 
vision, however,  requires  a  referendum  vote  at  a  general 
election.  Homer  Folks,  general  secretary  of  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association,  comments: 

This  bill  is  a  further  and  important  step  in  making  available  to 
people  in  rural  communities  and  small  towns  a  larger  degree  of  the 
expert  medical  and  nursing  care  which  is  so  freely  given  to  every 
person  in  the  larger  cities,  and  which  secures  an  untold  saving  of 
human  life  and  prevents  an  untold  amount  of  unnecessary  suffering. 

Garden  Homes  for  Germany 

JOHANNES  LUBAHN,  director  of  the  homestead 
bureau  of  the  German  Union  of  Civil  Servants,  and  a 
member  of  the  advisory  committee  on  homesteads  in  the 
National  Ministry  of  Labor,  has  arrived  in  the  United  States 
to  secure  support  for  the  work  promoted  by  those  important 
bodies  and  to  learn  at  first  hand  of  similar  movements  here. 
The  national  organization  of  civil  servants  was  the  first  - 
great  body  of  workers  in  Germany  to  realize  that  the  ap- 
palling housing  needs  of  the  people  cannot  be  met  simply  by 
rising  wage  standards,  but  that  the  organized  workers  them- 
selves must,  by  pressure  on  the  governments — federal,  state 
and  local — and  by  direct  action  provide  themselves  with 
homes.  This  view  is  shared  now  by  practically  the  whole 
body  of  organized  labor  in  Germany  on  whose  committee  for 
the  promotion  of  the  homestead  plan  Mr.  Lubahn  serves  as 
principal  executive. 

Briefly  this  plan  consists  in  the  creation  of  local  homestead 
commissions  by  organized  labor  and  other  bodies  of  citizens 
to  cooperate  with  the  municipality  in  the  creation  of  garden 
suburbs  where  houses  of  a  modest  but  adequate  character 
are  created  through  cooperative  financing,  on  land 
owned  by  the  community  or  expropriated  by  it  for  tin's 
purpose  under  the  terms  of  the  Homestead  Act.  Last 
year  about  30,000  sites  for  homes  and  gardens  were 
reported  to  the  bureau  as  having  been  prepared  under 
this  plan,  and  Mr.  Lubahn  estimates  that  the  total 
number  is  probably  twice  as  large.  Homestead  commissions 
are  at  a  work  in  about  one  thousand  localities.  In  two  hun- 
dred localities  that  have  reported,  some  nine  thousand  one- 
family  houses  were  actually  erected  last  year,  but  in  this  re- 
spect also  the  total  number  is  probably  much  larger.  Under 
the  scheme,  the  land  and  improvements  are  sold  outright,  un- 
der a  system  of  easy  repayment,  to  the  individual  occupier, 
but  with  the  provision  that  the  municipality  retains  an  option 
of  repurchase  when  the  owner  desires  to  sell — at  the  origi- 
nal price  plus  the  estimated  value  of  any  improvements  that 
may  have  been  made  by  the  owner.  In  other  words,  specula- 
tive gain  is  excluded  from  the  beginning  by  the  expropriation 
of  the  sites  at  a  fair  value  and  their  resale  at  cost  price,  sale 
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of  the  house  at  a  fair  return  for  interest  and  amortization, 
and  inability  of  the  owner  to  resell  at  a  speculative  profit. 

The  movement  back  to  the  land  has  taken  great  forward 
strides  in  Germany  since  the  war.  All  parties  support  it, 
even  though  their  motives  may  be  different.  The  conserva- 
tive and  clerical  parties  naturally  look  upon  the  home  owner 
as  less  likely  to  be  influenced  by  agitation  for  social  change; 
radicals  and  socialists,  on  the  other  hand,  recognize  that  a 
substantial  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  wage  work- 
ers cannot  for  a  long  time  to  come  be  expected  to  result  from 
wage  negotiations  alone.  Even  orthodox  Marxians,  with 
few  exceptions,  have  given  up  the  idea  that  a  revolutionary 
change  in  the  social  order  must  be  brought  about  by  a  delib- 
erate herding  of  the  masses  in  overcrowded  city  slums  where 
they  may  be  more  easily  influenced  by  play  upon  their  emo- 
tions. And,  apart  from  all  theories,  the  German  people  have 
come  to  realize  that  only  in  a  return  to  the  land  can  they 
regain  racial  virility  and  tranquility  of  mind.  The  desire  for 
a  small  house  with  a  garden  where  enough  vegetables  may  be 
grown  for  the  use  of  the  family,  and  poultry  or  small  animals 
may  be  kept  is  so  great  that  an  appreciable  number  of  fam- 
ilies in  all  the  great  cities  have  moved  from  the  congested 
industrial  quarters  to  such  land  as  they  could  find  unoc- 
cupied, without  waiting  for  the  construction  of  permanent 
homes — living  close  to  nature  in  shacks  built  of  almost  any 
available  material.  The  only  thing  just  now  which  is  hold- 
ing back  a  big,  nation-wide  effort  to  place  this  colonization 
on  a  permanent  and  economically  sound  basis,  says  Mr.  Lu- 
bahn,  is  the  lack  of  trained  leaders  and  the  lack  of  funds  with 
which  to  carry  on  the  necessary  organization  of  local  com- 
missions and  of  training  schools  for  executives.  Any  help 
given  to  this  movement  will,  therefore,  be  more  permanently 
beneficial  to  the  improvement  of  conditions  than  money  spent 
on  the  alleviation  of  distress,  though  for  this  also  the  need 
today  is  as  great  as  it  has  been  at  any  time  since  the  collapse ; 
it  will  set  going  forces  that  make  for  permanent  self-help, 
both  in  the  supply  of  homes  and  in  the  growing  of  food. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Jail 

THE  first  prison  experience  of  the  young  offender  is 
usually  in  a  county  jail.  It  is  a  shock  such  as  he  has 
not  experienced  before;  for,  though  the  misdeed  that 
has  landed  him  there  is  probably  not  his  first,  and  he  is 
aware  of  it,  it  is  for  the  first  time  that  he  realizes  the  con- 
sequences of  the  life  into  which  he  is  drifting.  At  such 
a  time,  when  his  emotions  are  deeply  aroused,  the  persons 
with  whom  he  is  thrown  into  contact  have  an  influence  on 
him,  for  better  or  for  worse,  far  exceeding  that  of  every- 
day life.  Many  such  a  young  prisoner  is  eager  to  reform 
as  he  has  never  been  before  and,  possibly,  will  never  be 
again.  But  in  the  jail  he  is  forced  into  association  with 
experienced  criminals  who  make  fun  of  his  qualm,  persuades 
him  that  he  is  ill-used  and  recommend  to  him  a  corrupt 
criminal  lawyer  to  get  him  out.  Two  ways  are  before  him 
— the  way  of  the  penitent  and  the  way  of  the  crook. 

To  help  this  young  fellow  find  himself  is  a  social  task 
which,  much  sympathetic  effort  notwithstanding,  has  never 
been  completely  faced.  What  he  needs  at  that  moment  is 
not  so  much  formal  religious  teaching — though  sometimes 
it  may  touch  him  to  the  quick — but  a  friend  who  under- 
stands his  great,  human  need  to  explain  himself  and,  in  so 
doing,  to  discover  in  his  past  some  broken  threads  of 
idealism  and  ambition  to  which  new  resolution  and  new 
courage  might  be  knit.  This  friend  must  be  a  man  of  char- 
acter and  spiritual  power — preferably  not  too  advanced  in 
years  so  that  there  may  be  no  hindrance  to  the  fullest  sym- 
pathy between  them.  In  almost  every  community  such  men 
can  be  found ;  but  they  have  not  been  organized  to  visit  the 
jails  and  befriend  the  prisoners  in  any  systematic  fashion. 

Paul  W.  Garrett  was  sent  out  by  the  International  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  two  years  ago  on  such  a  mis- 
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In  the  above  drawing,  reproduced  from  The  Child,  the  Education 
Committee  of  the  Middlesex  County  Council  (London)  summarises 
a  scheme  for  the  coordination  of  its  school  system  with  the  English 
national  system  of  higher  education  under  the  Fisher  Education  Act, 
of  iqi8.  Though  impaired  not  only  by  an  economy  which  is  natural 
under  the  present  financial  stress  but  also  by  a  governmental  policy 
of  cutting  down  expenditure  which  is  denounced  by  British  educa- 
tionalists almost  unanimously  as  needlessly  destructive,  the  creation 
of  a  unified  educational  system  from  the  primary  grades  to  college 
is  worked  out  more  and  more  concretely  at  least  in  the  programs 
of  the  local  education  authorities. 

sion.  He  was  placed  in  the  Naval  Prison  at  Portsmouth 
under  Commander  Thomas  Osborne;  and  those  who  know 
of  his  work  say  that  he  was  most  successful.  He  is  now 
engaged  in  similar  work  in  Auburn  Prison,  New  York. 
The  association  wants  to  extend  this  activity  into  many 
other  state  prisons  and  reformatories  and  eventually  into 
every  county  jail  in  the  "United  States,  but  is  held  back,  as 
are  so  many  agencies  in  these  days,  by  lack  of  funds.  There 
is  a  "  Y  "  in  almost  every  county  seat,  and  competent  vol- 
unteers for  this  work  can  usually  be  found  among  the  older 
members.  But  it  is  a  delicate  job.  A  mere  broadcast  propa- 
ganda for  it  will  not  do.  The  international  association 
would  send  trained  men  to  visit  the  towns  where  the  jails 
are  and  instruct  committees  of  the  local  associations  how 
best  to  help  the  prisoners  in  their  jail  under  the  leadership  of 
the  local  secretary.  In  this  way,  it  is  thought,  an  invaluable 
redemptive  influence  might  be  created  at  very  little  expense. 

A  Vanishing  Race 

WITHIN  living  memory,  the  native  Indians  of  Michi- 
gan were  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the 
population  of  that  state  of  lakes  and  forests.  Their 
decline,  not  from  migration  so  much  as  from  disease  and  race 
suicide,  has  been  one  of  the  most  tragic  consequences  of  the 
peninsula's  development  into  a  great  industrial  state.  The 
State  Department  of  Health  reports  that,  all  efforts  to  arrest 
it  notwithstanding,  this  waste  continues  at  an  alarming  rate. 
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LAME  LUDEWICH 

A  well  known  character  of  Friedrich  Strasse,  Berlin.    Drawing  by 

Willi  Schuster  in  a  satirical  pamphlet,  Thanks  of  the  Fatherland, 

which  has  had  an  enormous  circulation 

Last  year  births  exceeded  deaths  in  only  one  community, 
Dowagiac.  In  a  population  estimated  as  5.614  there  were 
147  deaths  and  62  births,  a  net  loss  of  85.  The  birth  rate 
has  fallen  from  16.4  per  thousand  in  1920  to  11.0 — com- 
pared with  a  birth  rate  of  25.1  for  the  state  as  a  whole.  The 
death  rate  of  26.3  per  thousand  corresponds  with  one  of  11.6 
for  the  state  as  a  whole.  In  other  words,  the  Indians  are 
dying  more  than  twice  as  fast  as  white  men  and  increasing 
by  birth  only  half  as  fast.  The  health  commissioner  adds: 
"  If  this  ratio  of  births  and  deaths  is  maintained,  the  time  is 
not  distant  when  Indians  as  a  race  will  be  extinct  in 
Michigan." 

I  Am  a  Soldier 

I   am   a  soldier,  and   unapt  to  weep, 
Or  to  exclaim  on  fortune's  fickleness. 

NEVERTHELESS,  the  weeping  soldier  has  become  a 
common  spectacle  in  the  streets  of  European  cities, 
where  grateful  countries  are  unable  to  translate  into 
adequate  help,  either  in  pensions  or  in  the  procurement  of 
suitable  jobs,  their  sentiments  toward  the  defenders  of  their 
fatherlands. 

A  crippled  soldier  is  wheeled  every  evening  to  a  street 
corner  in  Berlin  where  he  sings  in  an  agreeable  bass  voice 
to  the  accompaniment  of  a  melodeon.  Now  and  again  a 
police  officer  gently  removes  him  because  he  obstructs  the 
traffic;  but  after  a  while  he  returns.  Evidently,  public 
opinion  is  too  strong  for  the  police  to  try  sterner  measures. 
This  man  takes  in  heaps  of  money  which  he  shares  with  a 
small  group  of  war  veterans  on  crutches  who  have  made 
this  corner  their  regular  stand.  One  of  these,  a  very  decent 
young  chap,  not  more  than  twenty-five  years  old,  states  that 
his  total  allowance  from  the  government  is  less  than  two 
hundred  marks  a  month  (about  one  dollar  at  the  present 
rate  of  exchange)  ;  not  nearly  enough,  with  the  twelve  marks 
a  day  earned  by  his  wife,  to  maintain  his  small  family — 


especially  with  present  room  rents.  The  allotment  varies 
with  what  is  regarded  as  a  man's  remaining  ability  to  earn 
a  living  at  his  former  occupation,  with  the  result  that  men 
who  are  intelligent  and  who  easily  adapt  themselves  often 
have  a  sufficient  income,  while  others — recently  the  number 
was  stated  as  some  four  thousand  in  Berlin  alone— cannot 
possibly  make  both  ends  meet. 

Begging,  not  only  by  ex-soldiers  but  by  persons  of  both 
sexes  and  all  ages,  has  become  the  same  nuisance  in  Central 
Europe  that  it  has  always  been  after  a  war.  There  are 
the  familiar  figures  of  the  old  man  who  "  has  given  six  sons 
to  the  country,"  of  the  musician  who  "  has  walked  all  the 
way  from  "  some  town  a  hundred  miles  away,  of  the  actress 
who  has  been  in  a  hospital  and  shows  photographs  of  a  still 
faintly  recognizable  former  self,  of  the  aged  little  grand- 
mother who  has  to  provide,  she  says,  for  a  family  of  war 
orphans.  To  all  these  the  crowd  is  seemingly  very  liberal ; 
but  it  takes  many  tattered  bills  of  small  denomination  these 
days  to  live  at  all. 

The  Return  of  Smallpox 

THE  United  States  Public  Health  Service  has  reported 
the  occurrence  of  over  fifty  cases  of  smallpox  in  Bridge- 
port, Conn.,  since  December  1,  192 1.  The  only  pos- 
sible source  of  infection  for  this  large  number  of  cases  which 
the  service  was  able  to  find  was  a  colored  woman  who  visited 
her  sister  and  niece  in  Suffolk  County.  The  disease  has  also 
appeared  in  the  neighboring  cities  of  Bethel  and  Danbury. 
The  health  authorities  of  the  state  are  cooperating  with  those 
of  New  York  State  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  over 
the  Connecticut  border  into  Dutchess,  Putnam  and  West- 
chester counties. 

Virulent  smallpox  was  reported  recently  in  Missouri  fol- 
lowing the  convention  of  the  American  Legion  in  Kansas 
City.  Health  authorities  assume  that  someone  from  a  dis- 
tant state  brought  in  the  disease.  From  that  center  seem- 
ingly the  disease  has  widely  scattered,  since  outbreaks  of  this 
severe  form  of  smallpox  have  been  reported  from  Chicago 
and  other  distant  points. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  reports  that  there  have  been 
very  few  deaths  from  smallpox  in  recent  years.  Since  1900 
the  highest  rate  from  this  cause  in  the  death  registration  area 
of  the  United  States  was  6.6  per  100,000  population  in  1902. 
Since  1904  the  rate  has  never  reached  more  than  1  per  100,- 
000  of  population.  The  bureau  points  out,  however,  that  the 
much  higher  rate  for  certain  cities  and  towns  indicates  the 
danger  of  the  disease  in  an  unvaccinated  population.  The 
high  rate  of  9.2  per  100,000  in  Louisiana  in  1920  is  an  in- 
stance of  this. 

In  commenting  upon  this  situation  the  Health  News  of  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Health  says  that  the  public 
has  almost  forgotten  its  old  dread  of  this  scourge.  It  con- 
tinues : 

This  is  well,  so  long  as  a  feeling  of  undue  security  does  not  take 
its  place;  but  unfortunately  there  has  also  resulted  a  tendency  to 
neglect  vaccination,  and  to  enforce  vaccination  laws  with  laxity, 
if  at  all.  Health  officers,  however,  have  never  lost  sight  of  the  fact 
that  any  month  might  bring  a  flare-up  of  the  former  virulent  type 
of  smailpox,  and  they  have  realized  better  than  anyone  else  how 
many  people  will  pay  the  penalty  if  it  once  gets  a  good  start  again. 

Books  for  Social  Agencies 

A  LIST  of  books  for  an  office  shelf  is  suggested  by  Eliza- 
beth Dutcher,  district  secretary  of  the  New  York 
Charity  Organization  Society,  in  the  March  issue  of 
The  Family.  To  begin  with,  she  takes  it  for  granted  that 
every  office  has  such  standard  books  as  Social  Diagnosis, 
Broken  Homes,  The  Layman's  Handbook  of  Medicine,  The 
Charity  Visitor,  American  Marriage  Laws,  The  Good 
Neighbor;  files  of  the  Survey,  The  Family,  Mental 
Hygiene  and  Social  Hygiene;  medical  directories,  proceed- 
ings of  conferences. 
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She  next  includes  the  material  issued  by  the  Federal  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  such  as  Laws  Relating  to  Mothers'  Pensions 
in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Denmark  and  New  Zealand ; 
the  Illegitimacy  Laws  of  the  United  States  and  certain 
Foreign  Countries;  the  Summary  of  State  Laws  Relating  to 
the  Dependent  Classes.  Among  other  government  publica- 
tions recommended  are:  American  Food  Materials,  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture ;  Child  Labor  Legislation 
in  the  United  States,  published  by  the  Department  of  Labor ; 
the  surveys  made  by  the  American  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation  on  Unemployment  and  Minimum  Wage  Legis- 
lation. Miss  Dutcher  touches  a  glaring  defect  of  such  pub- 
lications in  her  criticism  of  "  these  all  too  monstrously  bound 
and  singularly  unalluring  volumes." 

Of  medical  books  she  includes:  Osier  and  McCrae's 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine;  Vedder's  Syphilis  and 
Public  Health;  Stoke's  Third  Great  Plague;  Otis'  Tuber- 
culosis, Its  Cause,  Cure  and  Prevention;  Hill's  The  New 
Public  Health. 

The  field  of  mental  hygiene  has  a  growing  literature  from 
which  she  chooses  Dr.  William  A.  White's  Outlines  of 
Psychiatry;  Auguste  Forel's  The  Sexual  Question;  E.  B. 
Holt's  The  Freudian  Wish ;  Bernard  Hart's  Psychology  of 
Insanity;  The  Condensed  Guide  for  the  Standard  Revision 
of  the  Binet-Simon  Tests ;  Terman's  Measurement  of  Intelli- 
gence; Healy's  Mental  Conflicts  and  Misconduct,  and  Indi- 
vidual Delinquent ;  Bronner's  Psychology  of  Special  Abilities 
and  Disabilities. 

Miss  Dutcher  calls  attention  to  the  books  on  vocational 
education,  called  the  Cleveland  Survey  Monographs.  Miss 
Nesbitt's  Household  Management  and  Miss  Willard's  and 
Miss  Gillett's  Dietetics  for  High  Schools  come  next. 

In  the  case-work  field  she  places  first  Mary  E.  Richmond's 
stimulating  new  book,  What  Is  Social  Case  Work?  With 
it  she  groups  Mrs.  Sheffield's  Social  Case  History ;  Deacon's 
Disasters;  Miss  Sayles'  Home  Service  in  Action;  Breckin- 
ridge and  Abbott's  Delinquent  Child  in  The  Home;  Kath- 
erine  Anthony's  Mothers  Who  Must  Earn,  and  the  sym- 
posium on  Social  Work  with  Families  published  by  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science.  She  also 
recommends  books  dealing  with  some  special  problem  of  the 
local  community,  as  Barnes'  Longshoremen  or  Miss  Oden- 
crantz'  Italian  Women  in  Industry. 

She  believes  that  certain  inspirational  books  also  have  a 
place  on  the  office  shelf.  For  this  purpose  she  picks  three: 
Dr.  Cabot's  What  Men  Live  By,  and  Varieties  of  Religious 
Experience  and  Talks  on  Psychology  and  Life's  Ideals,  by 
William  James. 

As  with  any  list  of  books,  there  are  glaring  omissions. 
Personal  preferences  apart,  however,  one  is  left  wondering 
why  Miss  Dutcher  does  not  include  John  Lewis  Gillin's 
Poverty  and  Dependency,  Lillian  Brandt's  study  of  finances, 
How  Much  Shall  I  Give?  or  other  recent  books  which,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  have  had  a  welcome  reception  by  experienced 
social  workers. 

Abortion 

ADVOCATES  of  birth  control  in  England  and  the 
United  States  are  opposed  to  abortion.  From  Czecho- 
slovakia, however,  comes  the  proposal  by  Dr.  M. 
Wassermann  that  a  bill  be  passed  permitting  a  woman  to 
decide  before  the  third  month  of  pregnancy  whether  or  not 
she  wishes  to  become  a  mother.  Dr.  Wassermann  estimates 
that  one  hundred  thousand  illegal  abortions  are  performed 
every  year  in  Czecho-Slovakia  with  a  population  of  thirteen 
million.  The  bill  which  he  is  sponsoring  would  permit  the 
operation  of  abortion  only  by  a  qualified  doctor.  Although 
the  Prague  Medical  Society  opposed  the  bill,  the  supporters 
of  it  secured  the  passage  of  a  recommendation  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  of  physicians  and  sociologists  to 
study  the  question  and  submit  proposals  to  remedy  the  ex- 


as  very  serious  because  the  operation  in  most  cases  is  per- 
formed by  midwives  and  other  unqualified  persons. 

There  has  also  lately  been  considerable  discussion  of 
abortion  in  this  country.  The  American  Association  of  Ob- 
stetricians, Gynaecologists  and  Abdominal  Surgeons  at  its  an- 
nual meeting  in  St.  Louis  last  fall  devoted  a  whole  session  to 
the  subject.  Dr.  Palmer  Findlay  made  the  amazing  state- 
ment that  one  out  of  every  five  or  six  pregnancies  is  concluded 
with  abortion,  and  that  50  per  cent  of  these  abortions  are 
criminally  induced.  Dr.  Findlay  urged  that  medical  societies 
take  up  the  matter  in  order  that  public  opinion  and  the  courts 
may  be  influenced  to  do  something. 

The  Social  Unit  in  Practice 

THE  significant  fact  of  American  democracy  is  the  com- 
parative lack  of  interest  in  any  such  thing  on  the  part 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  American  people.  There 
is  discouraging  evidence  of  indifference  /toward  community 
problems,  community  needs,  and,  of  course,  no  interest  what- 
ever in  solving  the  problems  and  meeting  the  needs  democrat- 
ically. All  who  are  concerned  about  this  situation  are  inter- 
ested in  any  theory  or  experiment  which  will  throw  some 
light  on  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

The  Cincinnati  Social  Unit  experiment  was  one  such  at- 
tempt to  arouse  the  interest  of  a  community  (in  this  case,  a 
crowded  section  of  an  industrial  city)  in  its  common  needs, 
make  it  conscious  of  its  common  interests,  and  to  provide  for 
meeting  the  needs  in  a  democratic  way.  It  was  based  on  the 
theory  that  the  organization  of  a  community,  if  it  is  to  be 
democratic  and  function  effectively,  and  to  stimulate  the  peo- 
ple to  solve  their  own  problems,  should  rest  on  three  princi- 
ples: 

1.  The  representatives  of  the  citizens  of  a  community  should  be 
elected  for  such  small  units  of  population  that  among  the  citizens, 
and  between  them  and  their  representatives,  the  relationships  might 
be  those  of  real  neighbors. 

2.  Those  serving  the  community,  because  of  special  knowledge  or 
skill,  in  a  direct  or  in  an  advisory  capacity,  should  be  organized 
also  with  reference  to  units  of  population  served,  so  that  they  might 
be  closely  and  effectively  in  touch  with  the  representatives  of  the 
citizens  and  the  citizens  themselves. 

3.  There  should  be  an  organic  and  coordinate  working  relation- 
ship between  the  occupational  and  the  citizenship  representatives. 

Three  years — the  period  during  which  the  experiment  was 


'•To  interpret  the  Immigrant  to  America  and 
America  to  the  Immigrant" 

LINKS   OF   UNDERSTANDING 

The  Foreign  Language  Information  Service  has  started  the  publica- 
tion of  a  monthly  bulletin  to  secure  wider  interest  for  the  problems 
and  perplexities  ef  the  immigrant  with  which  the  service  is  dealing 
through  its  various  bureaus. 
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tried  out  in  Cincinnati — is  too  short  a  time  to  test  out 
thoroughly  the  soundness  of  any  experiment  in  democratic 
community  organization.  But  the  results  of  even  three  years 
should  be  sufficient  to  indicate  whether  the  principles  on 
which  the  experiment  was  conducted  were  right. 

A  history  of  the  Cincinnati  Social  Unit  experiment  which 
will  afford  some  basis  for  judging  of  its  value  has  just  been 
published  by  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work.  Court- 
enay  Dinwiddie,  formerly  executive  of  the  City  Occupa- 
tional Council,  under  the  experiment,  is  the  author  of  Com- 
munity Responsibility,  a  review  of  the  Cincinnati  Social 
Unit  Experiment.  The  facts  from  the  beginning  of  the  ex- 
periment in  191 7  to  the  reorganization  in  1920  are  gathered 
together  in  this  pamphlet.  Mr.  Dinwiddie  believes  the  ex- 
periment "  was  founded  upon  perhaps  the  most  philosophical 
conception  of  human  relationships  in  community  service  that 
has  been  offered  for  thorough  test  in  this  country."  Among 
the  positive  achievements  of  the  plan  he  sees: 

The  increase  in  effectiveness  of  community  service  to  an  un- 
precedented degree,  as  a  result  of  the  neighborhood  organization; 

The  educational  value  of  the  Unit  through  the  organization  of 
the  people  themselves  to  learn  of  their  problems  and  ways  of  meet- 
ing them ; 

The  genuine  spirit  of  neighborliness  that  has  been  increasingly 
evident; 

The  fact  that  the  people  of  the  district  have  been  more  largely 
in  control  of  community  affairs  than  elsewhere. 

When  it  comes  to  the  form  of  organization,  he  is  in  favor 
of  modification  of  the  original  framework  to  make  it  adapt- 
able to  other  communities : 

Block  chairmen  to  be  elected  by  the  residents  of  each  block  to 
represent  them  and  constituting  a  citizens'  advisory  committee. 

A  citizens'  council  to  consist  of  one  block  chairman  for  every 
five  or  six  blocks  of  the  community.  These  five  or  six  blocks  would 
constitute  sections  of  the  district,  and  in  each  the  five  or  six  block 
chairmen  would  elect  one  of  their  number  to  be  a  member  of  the 
citizens'  council  for  the  entire  district. 

While  in  general  the  citizens'  advisory  committee  would  probably 
deal  with  questions  of  detail  and  procedure  and  the  citizens'  council 
with  general  policies,  the  latter  would  report  to  the  former,  and 
the  division  of  functions  between  the  two  would  be  subject  to  check 
and  to  adjustment  in  the  light  of  experience. 

Joint  regular  meetings  of  citizens'  and  occupational  councils,  to 
be  held  periodically. 

Members  of  the  citizens'  council  to  be  paid  only  for  attendance  at 
meetings,  if  at  all. 

Aa  executive  agent,  to  assume  the  executive  duties  which  the  block 
worker  had  under  the  Social  Unit  plan.  One  of  these  agents  would 
serve  preferably  not  more  than  the  district  of  one  member  of  the 
citizens'  council ;  these  agents  also  would  be  full-time  paid  employes 
and  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  executive  of  the  citizens' 
council;  but  ultimately  responsible  to  the  general  council. 

In  Mr.  Dinwiddie's  opinion  the  combination  of  legisla- 
tive functions  and  executive  duties  in  the  "  block  worker 
has  retarded  progress,  and  he  therefore  suggests  a  division  of 
these  functions.  In  this  opinion  he  is  opposed  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wilbur  Phillips,  the  originators  of  the  Social  Unit.  He 
would  have  the  block  chairman  elected  directly  by  the  resi- 
dents of  the  block  instead  of  by  block  councils  as  hitherto. 
Mr.  Dinwiddie  favors  non-payment  of  block  chairmen,  since 
block  workers  have  been  hampered  in  securing  assistance 
from  their  neighbors  because  of  the  fact  that  the  block  worker 
was  paid  for  her  work. 

The  full  values  of  the  experiment  cannot,  of  course,  be 
judged  yet.  It  is  always  doubtful  whether  any  "  demo- 
cratic "  organization  of  the  community,  no  matter  how  gen- 
uinely democratic  in  theory  the  promoters  may  be,  which 
does  not  come  from  the  "  beneficiaries  "  themselves  can  ever 
be  wholly  successful.  It  may  be  that  the  Cincinnati  experi- 
ment has  been  instrumental  in  educating  leaders  in  the 
neighborhood  who  can  take  over  the  organization  when  the 
National  Social  Unit  Organization  withdraws  from  the  field 
entirely.  At  any  rate,  the  real  values  can  be  known  only  if 
the  experiment  will  continue  without  inspiration,  nurture, 
and  support  from  "  without." 


The  Week  End 
at  Connellsville 

ON  Easter  Sunday  the  first  union  meeting  of  miners 
in  almost  thirty  years  was  held  in  Connellsville. 
The  day  before  we  had  crossed  the  coke  region  of 
Pennsylvania  by  trolley  from  Brownsville  on  the 
Washington  county  line  through  Fayette  County  to  Greens- 
burg  in  Westmoreland.  All  along  the  route  we  talked  with 
whomsoever  we  fell  in  with — car  conductors,  miners,  mine- 
officials  and  everywhere  the  news  was  the  same.  The 
mines  we  passed  were  "  down,"  save  for  one  group  of  the 
Frick  properties — the  Leisenring  and  Trotter  mines  at  Con- 
nellsville, distinguished  for  their  bulk  of  old  employes.  And 
then  on  Sunday  this  mass  meeting  in  the  very  center  of  the 
operators'  stronghold,  with  hundreds  of  men  crowding  the 
Slavic  hall  and  well  toward  two  hundred  of  them  initiated 
into  union  membership  at  its  close. 

What  had  puzzled  me  was  how  this  thing  was  coming 
to  pass  in  this  of  all  times  in  this  of  all  regions.  It  sounded 
like  Hester  Street  hitting  the  sawdust  trail  or  the  Paulist 
Fathers  stampeding  a  Baptist  convention.  For  the  old-time 
miner's  organization  was  smashed  her?  in  the  strikes  of  '91 
and  '94.  The  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  the  greatest 
anti-union  employer  in  the  country,  has  drawn  most  of  its 
coking  coal  from  beneath  the  old  up-land  farms  hereabouts. 
The  H.  C.  Frick  Coal  and  Coke  Co.,  its  subsidiary,  is  dom- 
inant here.  The  general  report  is  that  so  little  did  the 
Steel  Corporation  anticipate  any  successful  inroad  upon  the 
forbidden  ground  that  it  stored  up  little  fuel  in  advance 
of  the  coal  strike.  With  unemployment  general  through- 
out the  country,  with  the  bituminous  industry  hard  hit,  the 
organized  districts  especially  so,  with  the  union  entering 
upon  a  defensive  strike  after  a  lean  year  and  small  pros- 
pect of  strike  relief,  with,  on  the  other  hand,  the  coal  mar- 
ket looking  to  the  non-union  districts  for  its  strike-time  sup- 
ply, and  with  the  steel  mills  picking  up,  the  coke  region 
seemed  to  offer  one  of  the  few  havens  of  secure  employment. 
Why  should  unorganized  men  here  be  so  foolhardy  as  to 
throw  in  their  lot  with  the  organized  elsewhere?  What 
uncanny  force  was  it  that  was  making  mine  water  run  up 
hill?  The  mine  pumps  of  the  Frick  and  Rainey  compa- 
nies themselves.  That  was  the  impression  I  brought  back 
with  me  from  a  week-end  in  the  district,  during  which  I 
did  not  essay  anything  that  could  be  called  an  investigation 
but  merely  sought  to  get  the  feel  of  the  situation. 

From  miners,  company  officials,  small  tradespeople,  the 
answer  was  the  same.  The  companies  had  pressed  the  men 
too  far.  Their  story  was  that  twice  last  year  the  Frick 
Company  made  wage  cuts.  Three  times  the  Rainey  Com- 
pany tried  it.  An  autocratic  system  of  industrial  manage- 
ment may  work  like  a  charm  in  a  period  of  advancing 
wages.  Men  took  manna  from  heaven  of  old.  But  in  a 
period  of  falling  prices  and  wages,  an  autocratic  system 
has  no  organs  for  explaining  the  shortness  of  the  manna 
crop,  no  safety  valves  for  venting  pent  up  feelings  on  the 
part  of  the  men;  nothing  but  the  demand  for  labor  else- 
where and  their  own  common  sense,  to  stay  the  hands  of 
an  administration  that  had  briskly  set  about  deflation.  The 
temptation  proved  too  great  for  the  operators.  With  tens 
of  thousands  of  miners  idle  in  other  fields,  the  coke  compa- 
nies deflated  their  common  sense  along  with  their  payrolls. 
"  Three  times  in  one  year  is  a  bit  rapid,"  said  a  mine 
superintendent  with  a  shrewd  look  of  human  understand- 
ing which  went  beyond  his  noncommittal  words.  The  third 
wage  reduction  at  the  Rainey  mines  cut  so  deep  that  the 
men  went  out,  struck  for  the  Frick  scale  and  organized  mine 
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committees.  The  company  soon  saw  it  had  gone  too  far. 
It  granted  the  Frick  scale  and  agreed  to  deal  with  the  com- 
mittees. This  was  last  summer.  The  United  Mine  Work- 
ers had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  was  a  spontaneous  local 
flare-up.  But  for  the  first  time  in  years  in  the  Connells- 
ville  region  it  gave  the  miners  a  close-up  object  lesson  of 
mutual  reliance — in  organization.  Also  of  its  weakness  as 
a  local  contrivance;  for  in  course  of  time,  so  the  story  runs, 
the  Rainey  people  decided  to  get  along  without  the  com- 
mittees, and  discharged  the  more  active  men  as  trouble 
breeders.  Which  was  not  altogether  puffed  up  common- 
sense  either ;  for  wherever  these  men  found  employment  else- 
where in  the  district  they  spread  the  story  of  the  strike,  of 
how  they  had  called  a  halt  on  a  wage  cut  by  getting  to- 
gether, how  they  had  been  discharged  for  their  pains  after 
they  had  gone  back.  They  naturally  gravitated  to  other 
men  who  had  had  union  experience  in  other  districts.  I 
ran  across  a  young  fellow  from  the  organized  field  in  Mary- 
land; an  old  unionist  from  Ohio  who  had  been  two  years 
in  the  district;  a  pit  boss  who  told  of  the  men  with  soft 
hands  that  he  had  taken  on  from  the  outside  in  the  past  six 
months.  It  may  be  that  this  sort  of  immigration  has  been 
stimulated  by  the  union  but  more  likely  it  was  for  the  most 
part  just  a  drifting  in  from  regions  of  closed  mines  to  a 
field  which  held  better  chance  for  employment.  At  any 
rate,  here  on  April  1,  when  the  strike  began,  were  live  coals 
which  needed  little  fanning. 

About  them  were  banked  smoldering  elements  of  discon- 
tent and  foreboding.  Men  with  families  were  hard  put  to 
it  to  make  ends  meet  on  the  deflated  wages.  The  custom  of 
the  non-union  region  to  pay  by  the  car  instead  of  by 
the  ton,  the  conjecture  and  distrust  as  to  what  cars  held,  the 
absence  of  check-weighmen,  the  sense  that  the  whole  bargain 
and  its  execution  was  in  the  hands  of  the  company  entered 
in.  During  the  period  of  high  prices,  some,  at  least,  of  the 
non-union  operators  of  this  district  had  paid  higher  wages 
by  a  fraction  than  the  union  scale.  Then  why  join?  The 
question  was  a  stiff er  ban  on  unionization  than  the  whole 
espionage  system  of  the  Steel  Corporation.  But  the  bottom 
had  dropped  out  of  the  objection,  along  with  the  bottom  of 
the  local  wage  scale.  Came  the  depression  and  a  glutted 
labor  market;  the  incentive  to  hold  men  in  the  non-union 
field  by  as  good  or  better  wages  was  gone.  The  non-union 
miners  had  a  foretaste  of  what  it  would  mean  if  the  union 
no  longer  set  the  pace  in  the  mine  labor  market.  It  took  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination  to  see  what  would  probably  happen 
io  them  if  the  mine  workers'  organization  with  its  600,000 
members  were  crushed  in  the  strike.  That,  at  least,  is  the 
gospel  of  the  union  organizers  who  have  penetrated  the  re- 
gion. It  is  their  explanation  of  why  the  men  have  met  them 
more  than  half  way.  That  they  have  met  them  more  than 
half  way  I  can  bear  witness. 

My  first  contact  with  the  process  was  in  a  little  drab 
building,  up  the  track  a  bit  from  the  railroad  station  at  West 
Brownsville,  on  the  edge  of  the  district.  The  upper  floor 
was  used  as  a  meeting  place ;  the  lower  had  been  sublet  to  a 
cooperative  grocery  that  had  lately  gone  the  way  of  all  flesh. 
The  coal  fields  of  America  are  divided  by  the  miners'  organ- 
ization into  districts;  these  into  sub-districts;  each  mine  is 
organized  as  a  local.  The  sub-districts  elect  members  of  a 
district  board;  the  districts,  members  of  the  national  board; 
and  there  are  international  organizers.  The  organization 
is  a  flexible  one,  capable  of  throwing  a  group  of  experienced 
men  into  an  organizing  "front."  From  the  headquarters  of 
District  No.  5  in  Pittsburgh,  such  groups  had  been  sent  out 
to  Brownsville  to  reach  the  Connellsville  field  and  adjoin- 
ing territory  in  Greene  and  Washington  counties ;  another  to 
Greensburg  in  Westmoreland  which  has  been  unorganized 
since  the  strike  lost  ten  years  ago.  At  Brownsville  there  are 
William  Feeney,  international  organizer ;  John  O'Leary,  na- 
tional board  member  of  District  5,  and  William  Hynes,  dis- 


trict board  member;  with  them,  sub-district  men  and  or- 
ganizers assigned  from  outside,  together  with  volunteers  from 
neighboring  union  mines.  Early  in  the  morning  and  again 
at  dusk  these  men  report  back  from  various  points  in  the 
field.  One  of  them,  a  lean  six-footer  who  had  pulled  out  an 
entire  mine  in  the  heart  of  the  Connellsville  region  early  in 
the  strike,  told  me  how  he  came  to  do  it  as  we  sat  on  the 
porch  of  the  little  office  that  adjoins  the  store  building.  "You 
see  Pap  was  a  striker  in  the  nineties.  My  people  have  been 
miners  always.  And  the  Frick  people,  they  turned  Pap 
and  Mam  out  of  their  house  into  the  road  and  wet — it  was 
raining  when  they  came  to  evict  them.  Mam,  she  was  taken 
in  by  the  people  next  door.  She  had  a  baby  born  in  the 
cellar  a  few  hours  later.  I  was  two  years  old  then.  You 
can  bet  I  pulled  the  mine  I  work  in.  We  don't  forget.  It's 
a  Frick  mine.  So's  the  one  my  brother  works  in.  That's 
down  too.     He  was  the  baby." 

A  LESS  spectacular  story,  but  more  representative,  was 
that  of  a  short,  determined  young  Irishman  from  a 
union  mine  down  the  river,  who  averaged  $8.62  a  day 
last  year,  when  he  worked,  but  he  had  only  76  days'  work 
all  last  year.  He  had  four  children  to  support;  and 
when,  he  said,  the  union  operators  thereabout  posted  a 
notice  that  day  wages  must  be  cut  after  April  1 
from  $7.50  to  $4.50,  machine  men,  tonnage,  from  sev- 
enty-three to  forty-six  cents  a  ton  and  others  in  pro- 
portion, he  could  not  see  that  there  was  a  living  in  it  for' 
the  wife  and  children.  He  had  organized  the  big  Newtown 
mine  which  we  could  see  from  where  we  stood — its  high 
tipple  projecting  over  the  river — a  mine  which  had  a  tradi- 
tion of  having  been  closed  indefinitely  by  the  operating  com- 
pany, its  village  emptied,  as  a  lesson  to  the  striking  miners 
of  the  district  years  ago.  He  had  worked  with  the  tenacity 
of  an  insurance  agent  for  weeks,  meeting  men  at  night  at 
drug  stores  and  street  corners,  getting  in  touch  with  the  few 
union  men  in  the  pit,  and  getting  recruits  over  to  a  union 
meeting  in  the  nearby  organized  field.  The  day  the  strike 
began,  there  was  a  procession  at  Brownsville  of  miners  from 
the  neighboring  union  mines,  but  according  to  his  story  they 
were  headed  off  from  approaching  the  Newtown  mine  by  a 
force  of  armed  deputies,  a  machine  gun  and  what  not.  The 
barricade  was  effective  so  far  as  the  procession  was  con- 
cerned; but  the  management  was  under-cut  from  the  rear. 
Their  own  men  went  out.  The  organizers  bank  on  an  old 
piece  of  tactics.  The  union  recruits  show  up  for  work  with 
the  rest.  Then  when  the  shift  is  assembled  they  chuck  their 
jobs  and  call  on  the  others  to  follow.  If  the  move  is  suc- 
cessful, the  mine  is  "pulled"  then  and  there. 

The  next  morning  we  went  to  Crucible  in  Greene  County, 
where  two  men  had  been  beaten  up  by  company  deputies,  and 
later  lodged  in  the  county  jail.  The  union  organizers  had 
called  on  the  sheriff  to  meet  them  at  Crucible  to  investigate. 
The  men,  immigrants,  claimed  they  had  been  peaceable 
enough  and  had  been  held  up  and  driven  back  in  attempting 
to  leave  the  "patch" — the  cluster  of  company  houses  on  the 
hill  above  the  mine.  The  Crucible  Steel  Company  officials 
claimed  there  were  a  dozen  of  them  who  had  come  down  as  a 
demonstration  to  impress  those  who  had  stuck  to  their  work 
and  that  they  were  violating  the  sheriff's  proclamation  which 
prohibited  processions. 

There  was  no  hall  in  Crucible,  the  sheriff  had  declared  it 
illegal  for  more  than  three  or  five  men  to  meet  on  the  public 
road,  so  the  Mine  Workers'  Union  had  leased  a  plot  of 
ground  with  an  ancient  barn  on  it.  Here  that  noon  we  at- 
tended a  meeting  of  perhaps  fifty  miners  and  heard  the 
doctrine  of  unionism  fall  on  unfamiliar  ears,  along  with 
counsel  to  keep  the  laws  and  the  peace.  The  roof  was 
broken  in  many  places  and  the  drizzle  came  through.  The 
men  were  urged  to  get  a  ladder,  mend  the  roof,  set  up  some 
card  tables,  get  some  horseshoes,  spade  up  the  barnyard  for 
{Continued  on  page  125) 
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IN  this  season  of  dinners  and  receptions  to  men  and  wom- 
en who  have  given  distinguished  service  to  their  country, 
or  to  everybody's  country,  one  such  meeting  scheduled 
for  April  25  is  of  peculiar  significance.  Scores  of  rep- 
resentatives of  organizations  and  many  outstanding  individ- 
uals will  come  together  to  do  honor  to  one  who  through 
twenty  uninterrupted  years  has  given  the  best  that  is  within 
her  to  a  public  service.  There  are  many  who  have  joined 
in  this  tribute  to  Dr.  S.  Josephine  Baker  who  can  recall 
the  days  when  there  was  no  Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene  in 
the  Department  of  Health  of  New  York  City,  or  in  fact 
anywhere  in  any  city.  They  will  recall,  and  doubtless  there 
will  be  many  reminiscences  exchanged,  and  more  than  one 
person  will  say  "Plucky  woman!"  "Plucky  Doctor!"  "De- 
voted servant  of  the  children!"  Those  who  cannot  ex- 
change reminiscences  will  be  interested  to  know  how  she 
came  about  and  how  the  Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene  came 
about. 

To  begin  with,  Dr.  Baker  was  not  a  doctor  when  she 
was  born  in  Poughkeepsie,  but  early  in  life  she  corrected 
that  omission  and  entered  the  Women's  Medical  College 
of  the  New  York  Infirmary  for  Women  and  Children. 
After  graduation  from  that  college  she  further  prepared 
herself  for  practice  by  spending  a  year  as  interne  in  the 
New  England  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children.  That 
led  her  up  to  the  fall  of  1899,  and  she  continued  as  a  prac- 
ticing physician  until  1914.  Meanwhile,  in  October  1901, 
Dr.  Baker's  career  in  the  New  York  City  Department  of 
Health  began  as  a  school  medical  inspector,  and  she  has 
served  in  that  capacity  and  a  good  many  others  within  the 
department  in  the  twenty  years  that  have  followed.  Her 
familiarity  with  the  details  of  the  department  made  her 
logically  an  "assistant  to  the  commissioner  of  health,"  then 
Dr.  Thomas  Darlington.  But  in  December  1908  there  was 
created  a  Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene,  interesting  and  his- 
torically important  because  it  marked  a  departure  in  the 
recognition  of  the  functions  of  the  Department  of  Health 
of  New  York  City. 

The  Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene  declared  itself  then  as 
responsible  for  preserving  the  health  of  children  as  well  as 
combatting  disease,  contagious  and  otherwise.  Though 
such  a  brief  time  has  elapsed  since  the  creation  of  this 
bureau,  the  first  in  the  world,  thirty-five  other  states  have 
followed  the  example,  and  nearly  every  city  of  importance 
has  created  a  similar  "bureau,  often  modeled  closely  upon 
New  York's  pattern.  Dr.  Baker  became  "chief"  of  this 
bureau,  though  in  the  meantime  her  title  has  been  altered 
to  that  of  director,  and  her  entire  time  since  191 4  has  been 
devoted  to  this  municipal  work  for  children.  Dr.  Baker 
and  the  bureau  are  so  closely  interwoven  in  the  minds  of 
students  of  preventive  health  measures  that  the  history  of 
one  is  essentially  the  history  of  the  other. 

In  the  days  before  the  Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene  (1908), 
service  to  babies  consisted  of  the  employment  of  a  summer 
corps  of  physicians.  The  work  was  necessarily  superficial 
and  practically  only  touched  those  who  were  seriously  ill 
or  conspicuously  neglected.  The  policy  of  the  department 
changed  with  the  creation  of  the  bureau  and  the  employment 
of  nurses,  those  unmatched  field  agents  in  the  practice  of 
preventive  medicine.  A  policy  of  utilizing  them — in  so 
far  as  size  of  staff  permitted — started  with  sending  the 
nurse  to  the  home  as  soon  as  the  birth  certificate  was  re- 
corded to  give  the  mother  necessary  instruction  how  to  keep 
her  baby  well.  So  far  as  we  know,  this  was  the  first  attempt 
on  the  part  of  a  municipality  to  give  preventive  education 
in  baby  saving.  The  New  York  bureau  makes  intelligent 
use  of  the  trained  public  health  nurse  who,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  might  be  called  the  ancestor  of  the  bureau,  since  her 
employment  (1902)  was  begun  to  help  the  physicians  in 
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the  schools  to  deal  with  the  contagious  eye  and  skin  diseases ; 
she  followed  up  the  school  work  by  visits  to  the  home,  in- 
structing the  mothers  in  the  hygiene  of  their  children  and 
tactful  instruction  in  the  treatment  as  well  as  the  prevention 
of  the  unpleasant  diseases  that  afflict  the  youngsters.  New- 
York  may  well  be  proud  of  its  record  in  this  respect — the 
first  municipalized  school  nurse  in  the  world  accepted  by 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  as  a  justifiable 
charge  to  the  city,  and  by  the  Department  of  Health  as  an 
integral  part  of  its  work.  Dr.  Baker's  opportunity  to  ap- 
praise the  value  of  these  field  workers  and  her  vision  of  an 
educational  department  with  teachers  in  the  homes  for  health 
preservation,  was  an  important  factor  in  extending  the 
sphere  of  influence  of  the  public  health  nurse  under  city 
control — the  world  over. 

It  would  require  a  page  or  two  to  record  the  various 
activities  of  the  bureau  related  to  the  health  of  children  from 
before  their  birth  to  adolescence — in  so  far  as  a  municipality 
may  function  for  them — but  a  summary  of  these  activities 
indicates  the  variety  of  the  bureau's  opportunities: 
Supervision  and  control  of  midwives; 
Reduction  of  infant  mortality  by  means  of 

(a)  Prenatal  instruction  of  mothers; 

(b)  Establishment  of  baby  health  stations; 

(c)  Little  Mothers  Leagues; 

(d)  Educational  propaganda; 

Supervision  of  foundling  babies  placed  out  to  board ; 
Physical  examination  of  children  of  pre-school  age; 
Supervision  of  day  nurseries  and  institutions  for  dependent  children; 
Health  supervision  and  health  inspection  of  school  children,  includ- 
ing maintenance  of   dental  clinics,   refraction  clinics,  clinics  for 
treatment  of  contagious  eye  diseases  and   supervision  of  special 
classes    for    crippled,    partially-sighted    and    other    handicapped 
children; 
Physical   examination   of   children   in   connection   with    issuance  of 
employment  certificates,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Child  Labor  Law. 
The  bureau  maintains  sixty-eight  baby  health  stations  that 
serve  about  sixty  thousand  babies  each  year  and,  in  round 
numbers,  one  million  school  children  who  come  under  the 
care  of  the  doctors  and  nurses  in  the  public  and  parochial 
schools.     Last  year's  budget  was  $989,328  which  covered 
the  cost  of  some  six  hundred  employes.     Since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  bureau,  the  baby  death  rate  in  New  York 
city  has  fallen  from  144  deaths  under  one  year  of  age  per 
thousand  births  in  1907  to  71.1  per  thousand  in  1921.    Not- 
withstanding the  increase  in  the  population  of  the  city,  there 
were  actually  7,889  fewer  deaths  of  babies  under  one  year 
of  age  in  192 1  than  there  were  in  1907.     The  reduction  of 
the  infant  death   rate  during  this  period   has  resulted  in  a 
total  saving  of  82,549  baby  lives. 

Dr.  Baker,  having  accomplished  much,  naturally  wants 
much  more.  Let  us  hope  that  the  budget  will  be  increased 
to  a  figure  more  nearly  in  keeping  with  the  pressing  need 
of  the  city  for  more  nurses  in  the  schools,  smaller  units  of 
population  per  nurse,  more  doctors  at  the  service  of  the 
children,  extended  care  of  women  during  pregnancy,  and 
prenatal  clinics  for  rich  and  poor. 

Through  the  twrenty  years  of  Dr.  Baker's  service  she  has 
been  associated  with  commissioners  Darlington,  Lederle, 
Goldwater,  Emerson,  Amster  and  Copeland.  Many  other 
communities  have  availed  themselves  of  Dr.  Baker's  talent 
as  a  speaker  and  her  prestige  to  push  legislation  for  the 
nation's  babies,  and  to  help  establish  better  work  in  other 
cities. 

It  is  pleasant  to  record  the  importance  of  the  task  ac- 
complished and  the  quality  of  the  service  rendered  by  Dr. 
Baker,  and  the  recognition  of  it  at  this  time  when  her  ardor 
is  unabated  and  her  vigor  undiminished — when  we  can 
hopefully  anticipate  twenty  more  years  (at  least)  of  service 
to  the  children  and  through  them  a  brighter  future. 

Lillian  D.  Wald. 


Music  Hath  Power 

By  Ellen  Amey 


A  RARE  opportunity  came  to  me  to  study  the  influ- 
ence of  music.  It  fascinated  me  and  yielded  a  won- 
derful compensation.  From  March  24,  1919,  to 
November  28,  192 1,  I  held  the  position  of  music 
director  in  the  New  York  State  Reformatory  for  Women 
at  Bedford  Hills.  No  more  stormy  period  in  the  history 
of  an  American  institution  of  its  kind  could  have  been 
chosen. 

Music  is  a  force  powerful  enough  to  attract  and  hold 
attention.  This  observation  is  potent  in  claiming  a  place  for 
it  in  the  diversion  of  children,  the  wayward,  the  sick  and 
those  mentally  unbalanced.  The  restless  child  is  quieted  and 
soothed  by  the  lullaby  of  the  mother.  Physical  suffering  often 
yields  to  the  influence  of  music.  I  taught  for  years  in  a  room 
adjoining  that  of  a  woman  hopelessly  crippled  and  helpless 
from  rheumatism.  She  averred  that  her  pain-racked  body 
felt  less  pain  when  she  heard  the  music.  Her  relief  lay  in  the 
fact  that  her  mind  was  taken  from  her  bodily  suffering. 
Music  will  also  stay  and  divert  an  evil  intent,  as  it  has  often 
done  at  Bedford.  An  altercation  between  two  girls  arose  at 
a  motion  picture.  At  the  end  of  a  reel  the  quarrel  spread  and 
general  disorder  seemed  imminent.  The  loud  voices,  oaths 
and  the  shoving  of  chairs  and  the  strained,  tense  faces  as  I 
glanced  about  gave  every  indication  of  a  critical  moment.  I 
had  a  feeling  that  I  could  catch  the  impulse  and  sway  tbe 
crowd.  I  slid  into  the  seat  at  the  piano,  pushing  aside  a  girl 
who  had  been  playing.  After  a  brilliant  introduction  I  began 
Carolina  Sunshine,  giving  the  usual  signal  to  sing  and  at  the 
same  time  urging  a  vociferous  response.  At  the  end  of  the 
piece  every  girl  was  sitting  quietly  and  singing. 

Why  this  all-compelling  force  ?  The  power  of  music  over 
•most  of  us  is  triple  in  nature.  Music  is  made  up  from  three 
different  elements,  or  distinctly  different  parts,  and  each  of 
these  finds  a  response  in  its  corresponding  part  of  our  being. 
Rhythm  appeals  to  the  physical,  melody  to  the  intellectual 
and  harmony  to  the  spiritual.  The  most  perfect  music,  like 
the  most  perfect  human  being,  is  that  in  which  these  parts 
are  equally  developed.  In  most  of  us  response  comes  quickest 
to  the  rhythm.  Where  we  find  that  element  alone,  or  in 
music  where  it  predominates,  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  physi- 
cal only.  Whether  this  is  harmful  or  inspiring  depends  upon 
the  picture  it  brings  to  the  individual,  but  the  appeal  is  for 
action.  The  rhythmical  beat  of  the  drum  will  carry  to  their 
death,  if  need  be,  men  trained  in  military  service,  because  it 
is  associated  with  honor  and  courageous  deeds. 

To  many  the  jazz  music  of  the  present  time  has  been  in- 
explicable. A  writer  of  an  article  on  Africa  claims  that  it 
is  an  importation  from  that  continent;  that  it  is  an  adapta- 
tion of  the  music  used  at  the  orgies  of  African  tribes  to  incite 
the  baser  passions.  In  it  we  find  the  three  elements  with 
rhythm  strongly  predominating.  The  melody,  more  or  less 
incoherent,  is  allowed  to  penetrate  occasionally  the  harmony, 
which  rivals  a  barnyard  medley.  Undefined  and  senseless  in 
melody  and  harmony,  it  is  wild  music  for  "wild"  men  and 
women,  and  a  spontaneous  response  would  be  vulgar  action. 
Whether  or  not  the  influence  is  baleful  depends  upon  the  in- 
dividual. It  is  lasting  and  positive  either  to  fascinate  or 
repel.  On  the  other  hand,  a  combination  of  the  three  ele- 
ments of  music  that  impels  graceful  and  rhythmical  action 
from  sheer  enjoyment  of  motion  to  music  always  exerts  a 
wholesome  influence  over  the  individual,  whether  it  is  used 
for  dancing  or  physical  training. 

The  mythical   Pied   Piper  of  Hamelin  Town  knew  the 


trick  of  combining  a  ravishingly  beautiful  melody  with  an 
alluring  rhythm  that  carried  dancing  feet  to  the  mountain- 
side. As  narrated  in  Browning's  legend  the  message  through 
the  melody  was  unmistakable,  and  the  action  impelled  was 
like  that  of  innocent  childhood  chasing  butterflies  in  and  out 
among  flowers  in  a  glorious  sunlight. 

Harmony,  in  its  appeal  to  the  spiritual,  holds  and  grips. 
With  the  full  tones  of  a  great  organ  in  a  chord  passage,  one 
may  not  catch  the  message  through  the  melody;  the  rhythm 
may  be  unfelt;  the  spellbound  attitude  and  the  surging  emo- 
tions, however,  cannot  be  mistaken. 

Music  through  its  different  elements  is  infinite  in  variety. 
It  can  be  made  to  express  the  whole  gamut  of  human  emo- 
tions and  in  its  appeal  it  can  reach  all  human  beings.  Its 
influence  will  be  felt  in  different  ways  and  degrees,  for  the 
response  of  the  individual  will  be  determined  by  his  nature 
and  training  and  the  mood  in  which  the  appeal  finds  him  as 
well  as  by  the  music  chosen  for  presentation. 

As  an  art  music  aims  to  express  and  excite  feeling.  The 
play  upon  the  emotions  must  influence  one  for  good  or  evil. 
The  greatest  and  most  lasting  good  to  the  individual,  how- 
ever, is  through  the  self-expression  of  inspired  feeling.  Every 
being  is  longing  for  expression,  and  song  is  one  of  the  most 
natural  channels.  There  are  few  of  us  who  have  not  voice 
enough  to  give  expression  in  rhythmical  melody  to  a  feeling 
that  might  become  repressed  or  find  a  less  wholesome  outlet. 

Community  Singing 

Community  singing  under  favorable  conditions  and  proper 
direction  can  be  made  a  most  wholesome  and  enjoyable 
recreation.  In  matter  of  entertainment  it  can  do  the  greatest 
amount  of  good  to  the  greatest  number  of  individuals.  The 
acceptable  rendition  of  a  song  or  solo  requires  that  the  singer 
have  more  or  less  vocal  training.  Trio  and  quartette  work 
requires  a  sound  musicianship  in  addition  to  the  vocal  train- 
ing. For  glee  club  work  there  must  be  a  careful  selection  of 
voices  which  are  coupled  with  some  musical  training,  or  an 
ability  to  qualify  musically.  In  community  singing  where 
hundreds  of  voices  mingle  as  one  big  instrument,  no  special 
vocal  training  is  necessary.  For  smaller  choruses  of  an  insti- 
tution, church  or  school,  however,  some  work  in  the  way  of 
breathing,  placing  tones  and  taking  high  notes  will  per- 
ceptibly improve  the  quality  of  the  tone  in  general  and  insure 
truer  pitch  and  better  phrasing. 

The  community  chorus  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  old- 
fashioned  "singing  school."  The  singing  class  of  our  great- 
grandmother's  time  was  instructive  as  well  as  recreational, 
probably  because  of  the  few  opportunities  for- the  study  of  the 
science  of  music.  As  few  villages  could  boast  of  a  local  con- 
ductor, these  classes  were  usually  taught  and  conducted  by 
itinerant  musicians  who,  carrying  a  violin,  drove  or  walked 
from  village  to  village,  visiting  each  in  turn.  The  foundation 
for  our  musical  growth  was  thus  laid,  and  the  spirit  of 
friendly  emulation  between  small  organizations  or  singing 
societies  showed  the  influence  of  these  in  making  a  happy  and 
united  people. 

When  we  found  ourselves  plunged  into  the  greatest  war 
in  history  and  faced  social  chaos,  the  separation  of  relatives 
and  friends  and  the  breaking  up  of  homes,  it  was  a  singing, 
smiling  and  united  people  that  met  the  obligations  of  those 
dark  days.  It  was  early  recognized  that  there  must  be  a 
strong  force  for  inspiration  to  keep  up  the  morale  of  the 
army.   With  one  common  impulse  community  choruses  were 
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started  all  over  the  country.  They  became  a  part  of  camp 
and  army  life,  and  they  were  generally  recognized  as  a 
national  institution.  Many  musicians  gave  their  services  to 
further  this  work;  others  were  paid  by  private  individuals. 
Whatever  the  case,  the  work  was  well  done,  for  the  songs  of 
our  choruses  here  became  an  outburst  of  suppressed  feeling 
that  carried  our  boys  over  the  top  as  they  went  singing  to 
their  destiny.  What  singing  has  done  for  the  army  and  navy 
it  can  do  for  the  community,  the  institution  and  the  indi- 
vidual. 

Who  shall  say  that  music,  from  the  songs  of  our  choruses 
to  the  military  music  of  our  bands,  was  not  a  factor  in  win- 
ning the  war  ?  The  musician  had  his  share  in  the  great  strug- 
gle. What  greater  patriot  than  that  veteran  band  master  and 
composer,  John  Philip  Sousa?  He  knew  the  influence  of  his 
art  and  he  understood  the  part  he  and  his  fellow  musicians 
were  to  take.  It  was  for  them  to  arouse  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  people,  to  call  forth  the  manhood  in  men  as  they  followed 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  to  make  hearts  lighter,  steps  firmer 
and  eyes  brighter.  Sousa's  messages  through  his  march  music 
were  always  coherent.  They  were  given  out  in  pure  melody 
in  a  swinging  march  rhythm  which  allowed  neither  sloven 
action  nor  slouch  step.  The  spirit  of  such  music  is  the  em- 
bodiment of  manliness  and  courage,  and  it  excites  these  quali- 
ties in  the  individual. 

Institutional  Music 

Thus  having  traced  the  influence  of  music  through  its  dif- 
ferent elements,  we  may  ask:  What  part  should  it  fill  in  in- 
stitutions, and  in  what  form  may  it  become  a  vital  part  of 
the  training  given  there? 

As  I  have  observed  girls  and  women  of  the  wayward  class 
and  those  of  Bedford,  I  find  a  large  per  cent  are  psychopathic 
cases;  these  recognize  no  restraint;  they  have  no  self-control. 
Unstable  and  emotional,  they  seem  to  blow  hither  and  yon 
following  first  this  impulse  and  then  another.  They  are  look- 
ing for  anything  that  will  give  them  pleasure.  These  facts 
make  them  easy  subjects  for  musical  influence.  The  smaller 
proportion  of  these  women  appear  crushed  as  those  who  have 
had  few  opportunities  and  have  suffered  abuse  or  injustice. 
To  such,  music  comes  as  a  boon,  because  it  opens  up  a  great 
well  of  feeling  and  causes  a  relaxation  that  brings  relief  to 
tense  nerves  that  have  reacted  on  the  body.  These  women 
are  to  be  reached  in  large  numbers  in  the  shortest  length  of 
time.  Singing  is  the  medium,  the  first  wedge  to  be  used  in 
their  social  uplift.  Songs  for  the  religious  service  of  their 
preference,  Roman  Catholic,  Protestant  or  Jewish,  patriotic 
songs,  old  and  new  home  songs  and  the  popular  songs  of  the 
day  should  be  sung  by  the  big  choruses.  Smaller  choruses 
should  be  organized  for  glee  club  work,  and  there  should  be 
individual  vocal  training  where  it  seems  advisable.  I  find 
many  worth  while  voices;  I  find,  too,  many  girls  who  should 
have  individual  work  for  other  reasons. 

The  community  chorus  of  an  institution  should  embrace  all 
within  reach.  The  singing  should  be  considered  recreational 
and  made  as  enjoyable  as  circumstances  will  allow.  Relaxa- 
tion there  must  be.  With  this  class  of  women,  however,  this 
diversion  should  be  so  elastic  that  the  strings  may  be  tight- 
ened without  a  visible  or  perceptible  force,  when  spontaniety 
and  boisterousness  show  a  tendency  to  border  on  rowdyism. 
To  make  music  a  successful  agent  in  working  for  reformation 
two  points  must  be  considered;  these  are  diametrically  op- 
posed and  lie  in  the  hands  of  the  director.  Some  music  must 
be  chosen  for  a  natural  outlet  of  high  spirits  and  some  for  the 
exercise  of  a  repression  that  is  voluntary  self-control.  Work- 
ing in  either  direction  a  chorus  must  learn  to  give  attention 
at  a  signal,  to  be  alert  and  to  make  a  concerted  attack ;  this 
will  insure  the  ability  to  follow  the  baton  for  tempo  and 
rhythm  and  to  catch  the  cue  for  expression.  The  music  must 
be  chosen  and  given  out  so  that  the  individual  can  make  a 


mental  picture  of  the  situation  she  is  to  express.  In  this  way 
the  song  and  all  that  makes  it  beautiful  is  the  result  of  volun- 
tary self-control  which  is  exercised  to  conform  to  a  picture 
the  singer  has  in  her  mind. 

Every  piece  in  the  typed  folder  used  for  our  popular  songs 
at  Bedford  was  a  favorite.  Sometimes  it  was  the  subject  of 
the  song,  sometimes  the  text;  more  often  it  was  the  rhythm 
and  melody  that  caused  the  response.  In  some  selections  I 
traced  it  to  the  combination.  The  choice  of  music  made  it 
easy  to  obtain  a  variety  of  effects.  The  following  list  will 
show  that  even  in  the  choice  of  their  music  a  refining  influ- 
ence had  reflected  upon  these  natures.  Possibly  some  inherent 
qualities  had  been  brought  to  the  surface.  On  examination, 
most  of  the  numbers  will  be  found  to  portray  a  wholesome 
sentiment,  for  the  coarser  style  of  popular  music  was  volun- 
tarily ignored:  Lullaby  Time,  Hiawatha's  Melody  of  Love, 
That  Old  Irish  Mother  of  Mine,  My  Isle  of  Golden 
Dreams,  Patches,  Hawaiian  Bluebird,  What  a  Wonderful 
Pal  You  Are,  Down  The  Trail  To  Home  Sweet  Home, 
Love's  Old  Sweet  Song,  Look  For  the  Silver  Lining,  Vene- 
tian Moon  and  A  Perfect  Day.  We  had  a  long  list  of  pa- 
triotic pieces.  Among  these  were  Jordan's  Native  Land,  Kip- 
ling's Recessional  to  the  music  by  de  Koven,  Democracy, 
Keller's  American  Hymn  and  O  Victory  Bells,  besides  all 
the  usual  and  better  known  songs  of  this  class.  The  women 
knew  the  national  anthems  of  the  different  countries.  The 
beautiful  Stephen  Foster  melodies  had  to  be  eliminated  for  a 
time  on  account  of  racial  feeling  that  exhibited  itself  so 
strongly  at  the  time  of  the  riot  in  July,  1920.  For  the  same 
reason  I  did  not  attempt  to  introduce  any  of  the  Spirituals. 

I  could  write  a  volume  on  the  glee  club,  choir  and  indi- 
vidual singing.  My  glee  club  at  its  best  did  wonderful  work ; 
it  sang  many  of  the  best  two-,  three-  and  four-part  songs 
written  for  women's  voices.  The  girls  admitted  to  this  class 
were  always  of  the  better  type  and  had  qualities  that  made 
them  eligible  for  the  selected  choruses.  This  work  was  very 
enjoyable  to  me  and  to  my  musical  friends  who  assisted  us  in 
our  concerts.  Through  the  individual  training  I  was  able  to 
obtain  a  hold  on  these  girls  that  helped  me  in  many  a  difficult 
situation.  This  feeling  of  a  personal  interest  in  them,  with 
their  perceptible  improvement  in  singing  and  the  influence  of 
the  beautiful,  which  I  was  able  to  adjust  to  the  needs  of  the 
girl,  was  a  triple  force  that  aided  many  a  weak  will,  brought 
a  wholesome  enjoyment  hitherto  unknown  and  opened  up 
avenues  of  resourcefulness. 

What  is  "  Popular  "  Music? 

I  had  very  beautiful  solo  singing,  but  this  necessitated  a 
course  in  training.  Several  girls  sang  at  different  times 
Gounod's  Ave  Maria  with  violin  obligato ;  it  was  one  of  our 
most  impressive  religious  numbers.  Millard's  Father  of 
Mercies  and  Gounod's  Adore  and  Be  Still  are  other  church 
solos  we  used.  Smart's  The  Lord  Is  My  Shepherd  was  a 
favorite  duet  number.  At  the  last  Jewish  atonement  service 
one  of  the  Jewish  girls  with  a  big  contralto  voice  sang  an 
arrangement  of  that  old  Hebrew  melody,  Eli,  Eli.  We  had 
concerts  now  and  then,  plays  with  interpolations  of  beautiful 
and  appropriate  music,  and  my  Catholic  girls  have  given  the 
music  for  High  Mass.  In  one  play  I  used  Habanera  from  the 
opera  Carmen,  Gypsy  Love  Song  from  Herbert's  Fortune 
Teller,  Home  to  Our  Mountains  from  II  Trovatore  and  I 
Dreamt  I  Dwelt  In  Marble  Halls  from  Bohemian  Girl ;  at 
another  time  a  glee  club  number  was  Mendelssohn's  The 
Lord  Is  Mindful  Of  His  Own.  I  found  that  all  were  fond 
of  my  violin;  they  would  wait  in  quiet  expectancy  when  they 
saw  me  reach  for  it.  For  this  reason  I  wrote  and  arranged 
special  parts  for  this  instrument  and  used  my  violin  in  many 
of  their  songs  and  chorus  numbers.  The  wonder  of  it  is  this: 
These  girls,  the  majority  of  whom  have  frequented  dance 
halls,  cabarets  and  cheap  shows  where  they  hear  little  music 
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besides  the  jazz,  recognize  the  beautiful  in  the  best  music  an<jl 
sooner  or  later  fall  under  its  spell.  They  would  listen  some- 
times with  jaws  dropped  and  a  far-away  look  in  their  eyes. 
I  knew  then  that  the  musical  atmosphere  had  worked  a 
charm. 

How  are  the  girls  prepared  to  accomplish  all  this?  To  the 
layman  the  work  would  appear  impossible.  Their  voices  are 
for  the  most  part  shrill  or  forced  and  throaty  and  have  no 
resonance.  Sometimes  they  are  off  pitch,  singing  sharp  or  flat. 
They  possess  all  the  faults  of  intolerable  singing  with  slovenly 
rhythm  and  lagging  tempo  that  remind  me  of  their  charac- 
teristic walk.  The  breathing,  too,  is  almost  always  poor.  Few 
have  any  knowledge  of  musical  notation.  They  are  not  stu- 
dents; they  lack  the  ability  for  concentrated  thought.  The 
result  of  a  little  training  in  tone  production,  proper  breath- 
ing and  conservation  of  breath  or  breath  control,  however, 
has  been  a  revelation  to  me.  These  same  voices  have  come  out 
clear  and  beautiful,  and  they  have  given  joy  to  the  listeners. 
It  is  not  usual  to  find  a  self-consciousness  that  mars.  On  the 
contrary,  an  audience  in  most  cases  seems  to  give  inspiration. 
It  is  to  be  remarked  that  these  girls  show  less  self-conscious- 
ness than  girls  having  more  reserve.  In  singing  as  in  every- 
thing else  they  fearlessly  follow  an  impulse.  A  teacher  cannot 
take  too  much  credit  for  results  obtained,  for  they  seem  to 
have  latent  talents  that  are  awakened  and  glow  by  a  touch. 

What  is  all  this  worth  to  the  individual  for  whose  recla- 
mation we  are  working?  How  deep  does  this  influence 
strike  root?  How  does  it  manifest  itself?  Hardly  a  week 
passed  without  some  demonstration.  I  will  give  a  few 
instances.  In  answer  to  my  call  for  voice  trial  there  came 
to  me  from  the  primary  classroom  a  woman  who  until  very 
recently  could  neither  read  nor  write.  I  had  previously  been 
told  that  she  was  a  wife  and  the  mother  of  four  children. 
Her  hair  was  carelessly  arranged  and  her  dress  torn  and  only 
partly  fastened.  She  was  marked  a  drug  addict  by  the 
apathetic  look  in  the  eyes.  After  trying  tones  and  showing 
her  how  to  produce  them  and  how  to  breathe  properly,  all 
the  while  getting  very  little  response,  I  told  her  we  would 
try  a  song.  I  played  America  and  then  repeated  the  words. 
When  I  began  to  sing,  to  my  surprise  she  caught  the  words 
and  sang  with  me.  After  we  had  finished,  a  wonderful  look 
came  into  the  dull  eyes  as  she  exclaimed  with  much  feeling, 
"  I  am  so  happy.  My  children  sing  that  song.  Now  I  can 
sing  it  with  them  when  I  go  back."  When  she  left  the 
room  her  shoulders  were  thrown  back  and  her  gait  had  lost 
some  of  its  slouch.  Her  teacher  told  me  she  came  back 
happy  and  that  before  the  morning  had  passed  she  mended 
her  dress  and  fixed  the  fasteners.  She  had  evidently  found 
new  courage. 

The  superintendent  who  engaged  me  for  this  work  was 
known  to  believe  in  a  rigid  discipline  and  to  enforce  it.  She 
told  me,  however,  in  an  early  conversation,  that  she  expected 


me  and  the  music  to  assist  her  in  reducing  the  number  of 
punishments.  With  this  in  mind  I  watched  for  difficult 
cases  that  I  thought  might  be  influenced  by  music.  I  found 
among  the  four  hundred  or  more  girls  one  who  appeared 
highly  psychopathic.  The  fine  physique  seemed  ready  to 
burst  with  conflicting  emotions;  her  arms  bore  jagged  scars 
which  showed  how  she  had  attempted  to  destroy  her  life. 
She  was  one  of  the  first  sent  to  me.  I  found  she  possessed 
a  beautiful  voice,  a  lyric  soprano  of  wonderful  quality.  For 
the  remainder  of  her  time  at  Bedford  I  watched  her  and 
worked  with  her  to  keep  her  under  the  influence  of  music 
which  she  loved.  Her  music  arid  her  interest  in  her  com- 
mercial class  are  known  to  have  been  the  only  means  by 
which  she  was  controlled.  She  repaid  our  efforts  for  her 
by  her  beautiful  singing.  While  she  was  in  the  institution 
she  wrote  to  me: 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  kindness,  but  I  do  not  suppose  I 
can  ever  thank  you  enough.  I  thought  that  I  could  never  sing 
again  when  I  came  up  here,  and  for  almost  eight  months  I  could 
not  sing.    I  went  to  chapel  but  I  could  not  sing.    I  have  you  to  thank. 

Does  such  a  woman  forget?  Here  is  an  extract  from  a 
letter  written  by  this  girl  when  out  on  parole: 

O,  how  lonesome  I  have  been  for  the  wonderful  hours  that  were 
spent  in  glee  club  and  choir  singing  I  Night  and  day  I  think  of 
those  happy  hours.  ...  I  am  lonesome  for  our  music.  I  long 
many  times  to  return  though  I  hate  the  place  itself  and  what  it 
reminds  me  of.  Still  I  would  have  gone  back  many  a  dreary  day 
when  I  have  thought  of  my  happy  hours  there.  .  .  .  God  bless 
you  and  bring  you  all  the  success  and  happiness  the  world  possesses 
for  your  kindness  and  the  cheer  you  brought  many  a  lonesome  heart 
at  Bedford. 

Here  is  an  instance  where  a  burst  of  gratitude  came  in 
the  presence  of  girls.  A  broken  parole  girl  of  the  Catholic 
chorus  asked  at  the  close  of  a  rehearsal  whether  we  were 
to  have  High  Mass  at  Christmas.  Moved  by  strong  feeling 
she  told  in  a  few  simple  words  how  the  memory  of  the 
service  of  the  year  before  had  come  to  her  last  Christmas 
when  she  was  out  on  parole.  She  said  she  longed  to  be  back 
where  she  could  have  a  part  in  the  service  and  hear  again 
that  beautiful  music  for  the  mass.  She  turned  to  the  girls 
and  what  she  said  held  them  spellbound.  She  told  them 
they  did  not  appreciate  what  was  done  for  them ;  that  when 
they  left  here  they  would  know  what  she  meant.  She  said 
she  was  careless,  indifferent  and  unappreciative,  but  that  her 
experience  had  made  her  a  changed  woman,  and  that  her 
eyes  had  been  opened  to  the  kindness  of  the  officers  and  the 
advantages  of  the  place. 

Through  music  we  can  teach  these  women  devotion  to 
God  and  their  country,  if  anything  can  reach  them.  We 
can  awaken  within  them  a  longing  for  the  beautiful  and  we 
can  arouse  ambition.  Is  the  influence  lasting?  Who  shall 
say?  We  have  at  least  given  them  a  beautiful  memory  that 
will  follow  them  as  long  as  reason  lasts.  What  more  can 
be  done? 


The  Quest 

By  Samuel  J.  Looker 

I    HAVE  no  part  in  this  insurgent  hour 
Of  hurried  wasted  toil  that  men  call  life, 
Nor  for  their  shows,  or  pomp,  or  crested  power, 
I  care  in  sooth,  nor  trouble  in  their  strife; 
For  I  have  loved  far  other  things  than  these, 
Even  from  my  earliest  days  a  rebel,  I 
Sought  with  a  yearning  heart  and  mind  to  seize 
The  subtle  shape  of  Beauty  passing  by. 
In  youth  I  dreamed  apart  from  all  the  world 
And  questioned  with  a  thousand  things  of  earth, 
As  joyous  birds,  a  glowing  rose,  the  skies  empearled, 
These  held  for  me  the  secrets  of  true  mirth, 
And  pondered  long  on  that  divine  unrest, 
Which  trembles  in  the  heart,  a  welcome  guest. 
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Engines  of  Progress 


IN  the  most  verbal  meaning  of  the  word,  it  is  engines 
for  which  the  progress  of  many  rural  districts  in  Amer- 
ica is  waiting  today.  If  any  one  were  to  get  up  at 
a  meeting  to  defend  in  a  lengthy  speech  the  thesis 
that  social  contacts  make  for  progress  and  that  people 
in  out-of-the-way  farms  and  homesteads  are  apt  to  be 
backward,  his  audience  would  yawn  over  such  common- 
places. Yet  it  requires  a  lively  imagination  to  visualize 
all  the  steps  that  are  needed  to  bring  about  such  con- 
tacts in  the  most  effective  and  economical  way.  This 
is  not  a  question  only  of  cheapening  flivvers,  of  im- 
proving roads,  of  installing  party  telephones.  Clar- 
ence Arthur  Perry,  associate  director  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  Recreation  Department,  in  a  report  to  the 
American  Country  Life  Association  last  fall,  showed  that 
the  very  planning  of  the  farms  and,  to  some  extent,  reor- 
ganization of  farm  management  must  be  part  of  any  scheme 
of  rural  socialization,  or  "  communitization "  as  he  calls 
it,  that  is  to  get  the  maximum  benefit  for  the  individual 
farmer  or  farm  woman.  His  paper  starts  out  with  an  accu- 
rate observation  of  the  difference  between  the  farm  well 
served  with  means  of  coming  and  going  and  the  farm  that 
is  not: 

While  passing  over  a  little-traveled  back  road  in  central  New 
York  some  years  ago,  I  was  struck  by  the  run-down  appearance  of 
the  houses,  the  neglected  yards  and  the  rickety  barns  with  their 
threadbare  roofs.  The  farms  lacked  not  only  the  things  money  can 
buy,  but  the  trimness  that  requires  merely  a  little  labor  at  odd 
times.  What  showed  was  more  a  poverty  of  spirit  than  of  purse. 
On  the  other  hand,  along  the  main  road,  not  far  distant — where 
the  dust  of  continual  traffic  drew  a  smudgy  line  across  the  land- 
scape— the  lawns  were  trim,  the  barns  painted,  and  all  the  gate* 
hung  upright  and  precise  in  their  places.  The  workers  were  more 
visible,  more  alert  and  more  enterprising. 

The  differences  which  distinguished  the  people  on  the  back  road 
from  those  on  the  main  road  were  due  to  a  number  of  factors, 
among  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  fertility  of  soil,  accessibility  to 
market  and  the  consequent  settlement  by  abler  and  more  successful 
families  counted  in  favor  of  the  inhabitants  along  the  more  trav- 
eled thoroughfare.  At  the  same  time,  granting  that  there  were  in- 
tellectual differences  in  the  classes  which  originally  settled  along 
these  two  roads,  the  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  ever  since  their 
occupation  they  have  been  subject  to  differences  of  psychical  environ- 
ment which  in  time  would  certainly  produce  intellectual  inequali- 


ties, if  they  did  not  originally  exist,  and  increase  them  since  then  if 
they  did. 

Assuming  agreement  on  the  premises,  then,  what  is  to 
be  done  about  it?  Mr.  Perry  points  out  that  the  automo- 
bile or  the  two-seater  does  not  ordinarily  suffice  to  serve  the 
needs  of  the  whole  family  for  conveyance.  As  a  rule  only 
one  member  of  the  family  knows  how  to  drive,  and  the  rest 
cannot  get  around  unless  they  take  "  father  "  or  Bill  along 
with  them.  In  our  cities  public  transportation  systems  have 
become  so  much  a  matter  of  course  that  it  is  difficult  for 
city  dwellers  to  put  themselves  in  the  place  of  people  who 
have  neither  street  car  nor  bus  to  take  them  into  town  or 
to  a  grocery  store  two  miles  away.  Interurban  lines  and 
rural  automobile  buses — often  used  in  connection  with  con- 
solidated school  systems — have  done  not  a  little  to  over- 
come distances.  But,  Mr.  Perry  points  out,  homes  are 
often  so  placed  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  bus  route  pay 
and  to  conduct  it  on  a  regular  scbedule.  So  far  as  settled 
countrysides  are  concerned,  this  hindrance  to  a  fuller  sociali- 
zation cannot  easily  be  overcome.  But  in  farm  districts  to 
be  newly  developed  there  are  possibilities  of  planning  homes 
in  relation  not  only  to  agricultural  management  but  also  to 
the  demands  for  easy  transit. 

The  success  of  the  California  land  settlement  scheme  and 
the  development  of  farm  lands  on  a  large  scale  in  certain 
parts  of  the  South,  says  Mr.  Perry,  make  this  an  opportune 
time  to  reconsider  rural  planning  from  the  point  of  view 
of  transportation.  He  therefore  presents  a  number  of  sug- 
gestive lay-outs  within  the  frame  of  the  traditional  Ameri- 
can land  division  which,  of  course,  are  not  offered  as  com- 
plete solutions  of  the  problem — too  many  topographical  fac- 
tors necessarily  enter  into  it  to  make  any  one  plan  practic- 
able everywhere — but  which  might  well  form  the  basis  for 
such  plans  wherever  new  settlement  areas  are  opened  up. 

Of  the  two  diagrams  here  reproduced,  one  represents  a 
quarter  of  a  lay-out  for  the  development  of  ioo  square  miles, 
showing  the  division  into  farms  mainly  of  150  acres,  and 
the  railroad  system  that  connects  them  with  the  central  vil- 
lage; the  other  shows  a  quarter  of  a  ioosquare  mile  de- 
velopment with  farms  mainly  of  640  acres  (a  square  mile) 
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each.  A  few  of  the  farms  in  the  diagram  to  the  left  are 
300  acres  or  more;  the  size  decreases  to  that  of  truck  gar- 
dens of  10  or  20  acres  close  to  the  village.  The  total  num- 
ber of  farms  within  the  100  square  miles  is  520;  and  they 
are  served  by  102.8  miles  of  railroad  in  eight  systems. 
Counting  five  persons  to  a  farm,  the  population  served  by 
this  system  outside  the  village  would  be  2,600  persons, 
tl  The  single  railroad  system  in  the  diagram  to  the  right 
o  connects  all  the  farms  with  the  central  village.  Mr.  Perry 
tl  suggests  a  number  of  variations  of  this  scheme,  but  the  one 
h;  reproduced  gives  a  sufficient  idea  of  the  main  trend  of  his 
as  thought.  With  47  farms  in  20  square  miles,  again  counting 
uj  5  persons  to  the  farm,  this  railroad  of  13^  miles  would 
sv  serve  a  population  of  235  persons,  not  counting  the  residents 
in  the  village. 

Mr.  Perry  does  not,  of  course,  take  it  for  granted  that  a 
railroad  is  the  only  form  of  transportation  to  be  considered, 
but  he  argues  at  length  for  the  light  railway  as  the  most 
suitable  means  of  locomotion  as  against  the  automobile  and 
the  motor  truck.  Space  does  not  permit  us  to  follow  in  detail 
his  calculations,  as  to  the  type  of  service  the  proposed  rail- 
roads might  render,  the  time  occupied  in  travel  and  the 
economic  advantages  of  such  a  system  for  the  development, 
not  only  of  agriculture  and  a  better  social  life  generally,  but 
also  of  rural  industries.  He  does,  however,  make  very  large 
claims  for  the  light  railway  as  a  paying  concern  where  other 
modes  of  locomotion  would  not  pay.     He  says : 

From  the  standpoint  of  community  resources  as  a  whole,  there 
would  be  less  expenditure  upon  transportation  because  the  waste 
which  comes  from  idleness  of  the  wagons  and  trucks  of  the  different 
families  would  be  largely  eliminated.  Each  farmer  would  purchase 
only  the  amount  of  haulage  he  needed.  There  would  be  a  salving 
of  labor,  since  the  farmer  would  not  have  to  send  a  driver  to 
town  each  time  he  sent  a  load.  One  engine  driver  would  serve 
many  families. 

Railway  locomotives  require  fuel  only  when  in  operation,  while 
horses  consume  fuel  all  the  time,  whether  at  work  or  not.  Railway 
roadbeds  can  be  kept  in  condition  with  less  labor  than  the  dirt 
roads  used  by  vehicular  traffic,  since  in  the  case  of  the  railway  the 
points  of  contact  between  the  moving  load  and  the  ground  are  more 
effectively  metalled  and  are  therefore  more  durable  and  require  less 
labor  for  up-keep.  Railroads  can  be  more  easily  kept  open  during 
winter  seasons  because  of  the  snow-removing  machinery  which  is 
available,  and  under  regular  community  operation  such  roads  would 
ordinarily  be  kept  open  more  continuously  than  dirt  roads  usually 
are  during  the  winter  months  in  the  northern  regions. 

Mr.  Perry  continues  to  describe  the  narrow  gauge  type  of 
railroad  which  has  done  so  much  to  develop  densely  settled 
agricultural  regions  in  Europe — especially  in  Belgium — and 
which  he  considers  the  most  suitable  for  this  service.  His 
own  experience  with  this  type,  during  the  war,  has  been 
shared  by  many  Americans  who  speak  of  it  with  enthusiasm. 

The  experience  of  the  United  States  army  with  narrow  gauge 
railways  in  France  was  so  satisfactory  that  the  engineer  branch 
of  the  army  prepared  full  specifications  for  the  installation  of  light 
railway  systems  in  the  national  army  cantonments,  to  take  the  place 
of  motor  truck  transportation.  The  engineers  computed  that,  using 
soldier  labor  and  figuring  on  the  basis  of  the  average  cantonment, 
the  haulage  (which  amounted  to  about  20  tons  per  1,000  men  daily) 
with  the  motor  truck,  cost  eleven  cents  per  ton  mile,  and  with  the 
light  railway  only  two  cents  per  ton  mile. 

Whether  in  this  comparison  sufficient  allowance  was  made 
for  the  special  difficulties  of  road  transportation  in  war  time, 
when  there  is  often  neither  time  nor  labor  to  improve  a  road 
system  and  the  wear  on  trucks  is  exceptional  in  consequence, 
may  be  open  to  question.  Indeed,  the  financial  pro  and 
con,  as  between  railway  and  truck  haulage,  has  never  been 
weighed  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  make  any  statement  con- 
cerning the  superiority  of  the  one  over  the  other  altogether 
trustworthy.  Automobile  interests,  for  instance,  frequently 
publish  figures  intended  to  demonstrate  the  cheapness  of  road 
transportation  which  make  little  or  no  allowance  for  the  cost 
of  road  up-keep  which  happens  to  fall  not  on  road  users  but 
on  the  whole  community  and  which,  moreover,  cannot  be 
measured  with  any  completeness.    The  relative  cheapness  of 


gasoline  and  other  fuels,  the  existing  road  systems,  the  geo- 
logical and  topographical  nature  of  the  ground,  the  amount 
of  traffic  and  the  probable  speed  of  land  and  industrial  de- 
velopments are  other  factors  that  enter  into  the  calculation 
and  make  no  two  cases  alike. 

Mr.  Perry's  scheme,  however,  has  this  important  advan- 
tage in  comparison  with  which  many  other  differences  be- 
come insignificant,  that  if  undertaken  on  a  community  basis, 
the  beneficial  effect  on  land  values  would  directly  benefit 
those  who  owned  and  operated  the  system.  In  other  words, 
the  cost  of  construction  and  operation  would  be  met  by  the 
enhanced  value  the  system  gives  ^to  the  farms.  In  the  past 
nearly  every  project  for  light  railway  promotion  has  been  se- 
verely handicapped  by  the  inability  of  the  promotors  to  se- 
cure toward  the  cost  of  the  undertaking  the  unearned  in- 
crement added  to  the  lands  benefited.  Under  Mr.  Perry's 
scheme  this  give  and  take  would  act  automatically. 

Not  only  that — and  we  are  here  enumerating  only  the 
advantages  of  his  proposed  scheme,  aware,  as  he  is,  that  on 
the  other  side  there  is  also  much  to  be  said  for  the  freedom 
of  operation  which  individual  ownership  of  means  of  trans- 
portation gives  to  the  farmer — -but  by  a  planning  of  home- 
steads which  includes  the  all-important  factor  of  transit 
social  life  in  the  country  can  be  firmly  established  on  a  sound 
economic  basis.    He  says : 

The  promoting  body  could  offer  farms  on  an  entirely  new  basis. 
Each  farmer  would  have  to  provide  himself  only  with  the  machinery 
and  motor  power  required  to  work  his  own  farm  and  haul  his 
produce  to  the  railway  platform  on  his  own  land.  .  .  .  Under 
the  new  system,  a  farmer  would  not  at  first  be  able  to  go  anywhere 
at  any  time,  but  He  would  be  able  to  go  with  greater  regularity  and 
with  less  trouble  to  the  place  where  it  was  most  important  for  him 
to  go. 

The  village  center  of  the  plan  would  of  necessity  become  a 
real  community  center  where,  in  addition  to  facilities  for  buy- 
ing and  purchasing,  the  farmer  would  find,  grouped  around 
the  village  green,  school  and  community  hall,  his  church  and 
his  bank,  the  post  office  and  any  other  public  building  or  co- 
operative establishment  for  the  use  of  all.  The  village  itself, 
by  careful  and  artistic  planning,  could  be  made  more  attrac- 
tive and  inspiring  as  a  nucleus  of  social  life  than  the  average 
country  town  that  has  grown  up  anyhow  without  provision 
for  either  the  present  or  the  future  needs  of  the  countryside 
it  serves. 

Where  Working  Women  Live 

IT  has  long  been  pointed  out  that  the  social  evil  has  a  di- 
rect relation  not  only  to  low  wages  and  long,  exhausting 
hours  of  work,  but  also  to  the  surroundings  in  which  the 
self-supporting  woman  spends  her  leisure  hours.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, therefore,  that  the  Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene,  of 
New  York,  after  previous  exhaustive  studies  of  prostitution 
and  the  white  slave  traffic  and  of  the  occupational  conditions 
that  make  for  sexual  laxity,  has  come  to  regard  the  housing 
conditions  of  women  and  girls  as  a  subject  deserving  equally 
penetrating  investigation.  Under  the  guidance  of  its  experi- 
enced general  secretary,  Katherine  Bement  Davis,  the  bureau 
has  just  completed  a  study  of  Housing  Conditions  of  Em- 
ployed Women  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  and  issued  a 
full  report  on  it  which  can  be  obtained  from  the  bureau  at 
370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York.  By  personal  visits  and  in- 
quiry, an  earlier  inquiry  made  by  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  was 
brought  up  to  date;  the  principal  rooms  registries  which  se- 
cure lodgings  for  women  were  interviewed;  and  selected 
groups  of  employed  women  were  asked  to  answer  a  ques- 
tionnaire relating  not  only  to  their  actual  housing  but  also 
to  their  preferences,  salaries,  cost  of  living,  age  and  depend- 
ents. Nearly  ten  thousand  fairly  full  replies  were  received, 
coming  from  women  in  factories,  stores,  offices,  shops,  schools, 
libraries  and  other  places.  A  special  study  was  made  of  em- 
ployed colored  women;  and  suggestive  experiments  in  the 
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provision  of  homes,  both  self-supporting  and  assisted,  were 
fully  investigated.  Some  of  the  main  findings  may  here  be 
briefly  summarized: 

The  increase  in  the  number  and  accommodation  of  non-commercial 
organized  homes  for  women  in  Manhattan  has  not  kept  pace  with 
the  demand  since  1915,  and  all  of  them  have  long  waiting  lists. 
Only  1  per  cent  of  the  women  who  replied  to  the  question  of  their 
present  housing  lived  in  such  homes;  while  19  per  cent  of  those 
who  stated  their  preferences  would  like  to  live  in  them. 

During  1920,  over  19,000  women  applied  to  the  three  largest 
rooms  registries  in  the  city,  more  than  three-quarters  of  them  to 
the  branches  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  The  average  price  paid  for  room 
by  those  placed  by  the  central  branch  was  $7.46,  the  most  frequent 
$7.  The  average  rent  paid  by  applicants  to  the  Young  Women's 
Hebrew  Association  was  only  $6.25,  $5  the  most  frequent.  In  both 
cases,  the  figures  are  less  than  the  corresponding  figures  for  all 
women  employed  in  stores,  offices  and  factories,  including  those  who 
found  rooms  by  other  means,  the  mode  for  which  is  the  astonishingly 
high  figure  of  $10  (explained  in  part  by  the  fact  that  they  include 
more  rooms  temporarily  occupied  by  girls  recently  come  to  New 
York). 

One-half  of  the  women,  although  employed  in  Manhattan,  lived 
outside  the  borough. 

One-half  of  them  reported  having  dependents.  Sixty-nine  per  cent 
lived  with  their  families.  (Of  5,293  women  working  in  fifteen 
department  stores,  79  per  cent  lived  with  their  families.)  Nineteen 
per  cent  of  those  not  living  with  their  families  lived  in  housekeeping 
apartments;  and  63  per  cent  of  those  who  did  not  would  prefer  to 
do  so  if  they  could  afford  it. 

The  most  frequent  rent  paid  by  teachers  and  professional  women 
was  the  same  as  that  paid  by  workers  in  shops,  offices  and  factories, 
namely  $10,  but  the  average  was  nearly  $4  higher. 

Colored  women  on  an  average  pay  $2  a  week  less  than  white 
working  women;  nearly  one-half  of  those  studied  were  transients. 
The  percentage  of  them  having  dependents  is  the  same. 

Many  other  interesting  results  are  stated  in  tabular  and 
statistical  form  or  are  presented  in  terse  paragraphs  with- 
out any  attempt  at  picturing  what  they  mean  in  physical  com- 
fort and  influences  on  the  emotional  life  of  these  important 
groups  of  workers.  A  few  conclusions,  however,  stand  out 
which  may  best  be  given  in  the  words  of  the  report : 

Notwithstanding  the  admirable  and  at  this  time  undoubtedly 
necessary  work  done  by  Organized  and  subsidized  homes,  this  method 
of  caring  for  employed  girls  is  economically  unsound.  Even  were 
it  desirable  to  meet  the  housing  situation  in  this  way,  it  would  be 
absolutely  impossible  to  secure  benefactions  adequate  to  the  needs. 

Rooms  registries  are  a  most  important  agency  in  making  available 
to  the  employed  woman  clean,  comfortable  and  safe  quarters.  They 
likewise  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  bringing  respectable  lodgers  to 
householders  who  are  in  a  position  to  rent  one  or  more  rooms  as 
well  as  valuable  to  professional  rooming-house  keepers.  They  are 
as  yet  in  no  case  even  approximately  self-supporting.  They  need 
further  standardization,  cooperation  and,  above  all,  publicity.  Many 
a  girl  who  has  been  led  by  newspaper  advertisements  to  take  a  room, 
undesirable  from  considerations  of  both  health  and  morals,  has  not 
known  of  the  existence  of  such  a  helpful  agency. 

Undoubtedly  further  development  will  lead  to  reduction  of  costs, 
but  for  the  immediate  future  they  must  be  supported  largely  by 
private  contributions. 

The  great  desire  on  the  part  of  the  majority  of  employed  women 
is  a  home  of  their  own.    This  was  shown  in  every  group  studied. 

Thus  the  study  of  housing  for  self-supporting  women,  and 
incidentally  of  social  morality  in  which  it  is  such  a  vital  fac- 
tor, is  brought  back  to  economic  foundations.  A  room  with 
bath  and  kitchenette  somehow  does  not  seem  an  outrageous 
demand  for  a  school  teacher,  a  store  clerk  or  even  a  girl  in 
less  ambitious  employment.  It  would  be  difficult  to  trace  how 
many  girls  of  a  given  number  "  go  wrong  "  because  they  have 
nothing  they  can  call  a  home  to  which  to  retire  when  they 
are  out  of  sorts.  Even  more  difficult  though  probably  far 
more  significant  would  it  be  to  trace  the  number  of  marriages 
entered  into  hastily  and  half-heartedly,  as  the  result  of  cheer- 
less evenings  and  boring  Sundays  spent  in  lonely  hall-bed- 
rooms or  in  the  company  of  uncongenial  girl  mates — mar- 
riages which  in  their  turn  produce  our  ever-growing  annual 
crop  of  divorces  and  nervous  disorders.  The  experiments  in 
the  housing  of  working  women  reviewed  in  this  report  sug- 
gest that  even  with  limited  means  it  is  possible  to  provide  all 
that  is  necessary  in  comfort,  safety  and  a  minimum  of  beauty. 


But  such  homes  cannot  be  built  now  in  numbers  adequate  to 
meet  the  demand.  There  are  no  signs  of  changes  in  the  build- 
ing situation — either  in  New  York  or  other  cities — that 
promise  a  sufficient  commercial  return  for  investment  of  capi- 
tal in  dwellings  if  they  are  let  at  rents  which  persons  work- 
ing for  their  living  can  afford  to  pay. 

The  Atlanta  Zoning  Plan 

THE  zone  plan  recently  prepared  for  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
by  Robert  Whitten,  of  Cleveland,  perhaps  the  most 
influential  zoning  adviser  in  the  United  States,  has  met  with 
relatively  little  opposition  compared  with  that  experienced 
in  other  cities.  In  addition  to  the  usual  height,  area  and 
use  districts,  it  is  the  first  to  embody  in  an  outspoken  form 
segregation  along  the  line  of  social  composition  of  the  popu- 
lation. When  it  was  pointed  out  in  these  pages  and  else- 
where [see  more  especially  the  Survey  for  March  6  and 
May  22,  1920]  that  zoning  regulation  in  this  country  had  a 
tendency  to  set  up  class  divisions  between  different  areas 
marked  for  residential  use,  this  interpretation  was  hotly  re- 
sented by  some  of  the  men  responsible  for  drafting  them. 
The  zone  plan  for  Atlanta  is  a  logical  outcome  of  that  ten- 
dency. It  subdivides  residential  districts  into  three  race  dis- 
tricts, white,  colored  and  undetermined.  No  colored  family 
may  move  into  the  select  areas  reserved  for  whites;  similarly 
in  the  colored  section  no  house  not  already  occupied  by  whites 
may  hereafter  be  thus  occupied.  Servants'  quarters,  how- 
ever, in  either  case,  are  permitted  to  be  inhabited  by  those 
of  the  other  race  if  they  are  on  the  same  lot  as  the  residence 
of  the  employer.    The  report  containing  this  proposal  adds: 

It  is  essential  in  the  interest  of  the  public  peace,  order  and  security 
and  will  promote  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  both  the  white  and 
colored  races.  Care  has  been  taken  to  prevent  discrimination  and 
to  provide  adequate  space  for  the  expansion  of  the  housing  areas 
of  each  race  without  encroaching  on  the  areas  now  occupied  by 
the  other. 

Such  opposition  as  there  was  during  the  hearings  on  the 
ordinance  seems  to  have  come  chiefly  from  real  estate  men 
who  saw  themselves  threatened  by  it  in  their  private  inter- 
ests. Exceptional  in  this  respect  was  the  attack  by  Judge 
E.  C.  Kontz  who  in  several  speeches  denounced  the  ordi- 
nance as  "  monstrous  and  unsound  in  principle."  At  a  hear- 
ing he  said : 

I  see  the  commission  has  made  numerous  modifications  and  amend- 
ments, since  public  criticisms  were  offered.  And  I  want  to  say  here 
that  I  appreciate  the  fair  and  impartial  way  in  which  Mr.  Whitten, 
the  commission's  expert,  handles  the  complaints  made  to  him.  He 
is  showing  the  kind  of  spirit  that  made  Atlanta,  and  we  wish  he 
would  move  here  and  become  one  of  us. 

But  I  am  still  opposed  to  the  proposal  to  zone  our  city,  and  the 
hundreds  of  citizens  who  will  be  stripped  of  their  legal  rights  by 
such  a  measure  are  going  to  fight  it  to  a  finish. 

He  then  attacked  the  state  legislature  for  passing  the  act 
giving  Atlanta  such  wide  powers,  and  more  particularly  for 
giving  it  the  right  to  segregate  the  races,  "  even  though  the 
highest  courts  have  decided  against  it,  making  this  issue  a 
closed  book." 

Mr.  Whitten,  in  introducing  this  measure  of  race  segrega- 
tion in  his  zoning  plan,  is  acting  in  accordance  with  a  con- 
viction that  has  grown  upon  him  in  the  course  of  his  experi- 
ence. In  conversation  with  the  present  writer  he  stated  re- 
cently that  he  was  opposed  to  any  zoning  that  would  favor 
a  mixture  of  residences  for  families  of  different  economic 
status.  In  his  opinion  it  is  more  desirable  that  bankers  and 
the  leading  business  men  should  live  in  one  part  of  town, 
storekeepers,  clerks  and  technicians  in  another,  and  working 
people  in  yet  others  where  they  would  enjoy  the  association 
with  neighbors  more  or  less  of  their  own  kind.  Nothing 
is  to  be  gained,  he  thinks,  by  trying  to  promote  a  better 
mutual  acquaintance  of  different  groups  by  arranging  for 
residential  use  areas  that  leave  open  the  erection  of  homes 
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of  unlimited  variety  as  to  type  of  occupation.  An  entirely 
'ogical  application  of  this  viewpoint  by  a  minute  differentia- 
tion of  restrictions  for  residential  areas  according  to  the  cost 
of  homes  is,  of  course,  impossible  and  has  nowhere  been 
attempted,  except  by  private  restriction.  The  Atlanta  plan 
is  the  first  which  makes  a  distinction  concerning  type  of  resi- 
dents as  well  as  type  of  residence.  To  judge  from  the  sup- 
port it  has  received  from  the  local  newspapers  and  organiza- 
tions of  citizens,  it  seems  to  answer  the  prevailing  desire 
of  the  white  Atlantans — the  more  so  since  the  emphasis  in 
the  commission's  report  and  in  the  publicity  supporting  it 
has  been  laid  entirely  on  the  protection  of  property  values 
as  the  main  purpose  of  zoning.  But  as  a  precedent  it  opens 
up  the  possibility  of  new  zoning  ordinances  embodying  re- 
strictions against  immigrants,  or  immigrants  of  certain  races, 
against  persons  of  certain  occupations,  political  or  religious 
affiliations,  or  modes  of  life.  As  such  it  deserves  very  serious 
consideration  by  all  students  of  city  development. 

Municipal  Rest  Rooms 

MANY  towns  have  found  it  profitable  to  establish  and 
maintain  rest  rooms  for  the  use  of  their  citizens  and 
for  women  from  the  surrounding  country  in  town  on  busi- 
ness. In  Western  towns  the  rest  rooms  reach  their  widest 
usefulness.  Distances  are  great,  and  when  the  country  peo- 
ple drive  into  town  it  often  requires  the  best  part  of  a  day  to 
transact  the  accumulated  business.  Sometimes  long  waits 
occur  between  appointments.  In  the  treeless  areas,  when  the 
sun  is  especially  hot,  the  farmer  often  waits  until  the  cool  of 
the  day  in  order  to  make  the  long  drive  home  easier  for  his 
horses  as  well  as  for  himself  and  his  wife.  Visitors  to  the 
reclamation  projects  in  the  midst  of  the  great  deserts  are  not 
surprised  to  find  that  if  the  project  town  is  not  awake  to  the 
need,  usually  the  organized  women  throughout  the  irrigated 
oasis  make  it  their  goal  to  create  this  facility,  and  Western 
women  know  how  to  organize.  Grand  Valley  has  led  the 
way;  Yuma,  Arizona,  has  a  popular  reading  and  rest  room 
for  men  and  women  from  city  and  country;  Newlands, 
Nevada,  and  many  other  projects  have  similar  work  in  vary- 
ing stages  of  progress. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  greatest  use  is  made  of  such  a 
room  when  it  is  located  in  a  public  building  to  which  all  cit- 
izens feel  a  certain  right.  For  this  reason,  if  the  town  is  a 
county  seat,  a  room  in  the  courthouse  seems  to  appeal  most 
readily  to  the  country  people.  Norwalk,  Ohio,  after  wit- 
nessing the  efforts  of  local  women's  clubs  to  maintain  a 
ented  rest  room,  arranged  with  Huron  County  to  have  a 
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The  high  Apartment  Houses  built  out  to  the  sidewalk  line  cut 
off  liqht  and  view  from  neiqhborinq  buildinqs. 

When  the  entire  block  is  built  up  with  similar  Apartments 
there  will  be  no  room  for  lawn  or  trees —  nothinq  but 
pavement   and  bare  brick  walls. 


REST   ROOM   IN   COURT   HOUSE    AT    NORWALK,    HURON    COUNTY,  OHIO 


THE   CASE   FOR  ZONING 

Admirably  illustrated  in  the  report  of  the  Atlanta  City 
Planning  Commission 

room  set  aside  for  this  purpose  when  the  plans  for  a  county 
courthouse  were  drawn.  The  county  further  appropriated 
$100  to  be  used  toward  furnishings  and  equipment.  This 
was  before  the  war,  when  such  an  amount  went  a  long  way. 
The  county  commissioners  of  Logan  County,  Oklahoma, 
devoted  a  room  in  its  courthouse  at  Guthrie  for  use  as  a  rest 
room. 

In  larger  towns  the  place  where  town  and  country  meet  is 
likely  to  be  at  the  market.  The  civic  league  of  Knoxville, 
Tennessee,  was  instrumental  in  securing  a  rest  room,  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  public  market  building.  Center  Market, 
Washington,  D.  C,  then  municipally  owned  though  pri- 
vately operated  removed  two  stalls  and  built  a  balcony  over 
this  space  for  a  rest  room,  furnished  it  attractively,  provided 
a  matron  for  eight  hours  of  the  day,  and  gave  free  telephone 
service  to  all  departments  of  the  market.  Detroit  has  just 
made  large  improvements  in  its  Eastern  Municipal  Market 
which  include  a  newly  built  woman's  rest  room  equipped 
with  couch,  library  table  and  half  a  dozen  comfortable  rock- 
ers. It  is  connected  with  a  comfort  station  and  lavatories 
with  hot  and  cold  water,  mirrors  and  other  conveniences. 

County  agents  and  chambers  of  commerce  often  take  a 
leading  part  in  establishing  rest  rooms  or  meeting  places,  and 
sometimes  provide  the  room.  Civic  leagues  and  women's 
organizations  sometimes  awaken  initial  interest  in  this  en- 
terprise and  aid  in  furnishing  and  equipping  the  room.  They 
are  especally  valuable  in  oversight  during  maintenance  and 
often  take  a  keen  interest  in  seeing  to  it  that  the  room  and  the 
surroundings  are  clean,  convenient  and  attractive. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  team  work  among  all  of  these 
agencies  is  found  at  Grand  Junction,  Colorado.  Mesa 
County  and  the  city  of  Grand  Junction  appropriated  equal 
amounts  of  money  from  the  county  and  town  funds  to  pay 
for  the  rent  and  heat  of  a  convenient,  first-floor  room  since 
no  space  was  available  in  a  public  building.  Several  rural 
women's  clubs  in  outlying  regions  of  the  Grand  Valley  were 
so  federated  that  they  were  able  to  secure  the  necessary  funds 
for  furniture  and  upkeep  from  among  their  members  and 
from  merchants  in  the  town.  This  enterprise  also  serves  as 
an  excellent  illustration  of  the  development  of  other  activities 
in  connection  with  the  rest  room.  While  many  rooms  may 
be  found  with  one  or  more  affiliated  undertakings,  the  one  at 
Grand  Junction  seems  to  combine  them  all.  With  an  in- 
dustrious and  missionary-minded  matron  in  charge,  who  is 
chosen  from  the  membership  of  the  federated  rural  clubs,  a 
loan  library  has  been  developed;  hot  lunches  are  served  to 
school  children  from  the  outlying  ranches ;  smaller  children 
are  cared  for  on  much  the  same  lines  as  in  a  day  nursery; 
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space  has  been  sublet  for  aiwoman's  exchange ;  and  a  restau- 
rant has  recently  been  developed  both  as  a  service  and  as  a 
means  of  profit  for  this  community  business. 

Every  large  department  store  in  every  large  city  finds  it 
desirable  and  presumably  profitable  to  provide  a  rest  and 
waiting  room  for  its  patrons.  Why  then  should  not  every 
growing  town,  not  yet  supplied  with  mercantile  establish- 
ments of  such  size  but  desirous  of  building  up  patronage  from 
the  surrounding  country,  find  profit  in  a  similar  investment? 
And  the  resultant  relationship  between  urban  and  rural  cit- 
izen is  as  great  a  benefit  as  any  purely  economic  return. 

Caroline  B.  Sherman. 
Assistant  in  Market  Information, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Civic  News 


WITH  the  approval  of  a  bond  issue  for  two  and  a  half 
million  dollars,  the  citizens  of  Milwaukee  have  taken 
a  further  big  step  in  the  advancement  of  their  ambitious  city 
planning  project.  This  money  will  be  spent  on  the  creation 
of  a  large  artery  through  the  center  of  the  city  and  is  part 
of  the  scheme  for  an  imposing  civic  center.  The  vote  was 
supported  by  both  parties. 

A  CHARTER  has  been  secured  for  the  incorporation  of  the 
Farm  Cities  Corporation  of  America,  an  organization  for 
the  promotion  of  a  pioneer  community  in  some  of  its  aims 
similar  to  the  English  garden  city  but  planned  to  meet  the 
needs  primarily  of  a  rural  rather  than  an  industrial  popula- 
tion. An  imposing  list  of  experts  and  other  prominent  per- 
sons are  associated  with  the  venture,  including  F.  H.  Newell, 
former  chief  of  the  United  States  Reclamation  Service,  John 
Nolen,  Thomas  Adams,  Hugh  MacRae,  J.  A.  Bonsteel,  soil 
expert,  George  H.  Bell,  Harrington  Emerson,  George  E. 
Roberts.  In  the  words  of  its  prospectus,  the  corporation  in- 
tends to  make  "  actual  working:demonstrations  of  attractive 
and  remunerative  country-life." 

It  is  believed  that  this  purpose  can  be  accomplished  by  the 
establishment,  under  certain  conditions,  of  communities  which  shall 
be  essentially  agricultural  in  nature,  but  which  shall  also  contain 
certain  industries  supplemental  to  agricultural  activities. 

In  other  words,  a  "  well  balanced  economic  life  "  is  aimed 
for;  and  the  means  to  this  are  to  be  careful  selection  of  a 
healthful  location  suitable  for  the  experiment;  scientific  city 
management ;  ample  provision  for  intellectual  and  social  de- 
velopment ;  the  devotion  of  all  revenue  beyond  the  return  on 
capital  to  the  welfare  of  the  community;  ultimate  transfer  of 
all  rights  and  properties  to  the  inhabitants  for  a  fair  consid- 
eration; democratic  organization.  A  pioneer  company  with 
an  authorized  capital  of  $50,000  has  been  formed  and  is  en- 
gaged in  preliminary  studies  for  the  selection  of  a  site  of 
about  10,000  acres  of  fertile  and  suitable  land  and  the  plan- 
ning of  the  lay-out  of  the  community.  Subdivision  and  sep- 
arate sale  of  the  farm  land  in  small  holdings  to  carefully  se- 
lected holders  under  restrictions  that  will  enable  the  corpo- 
ration to  control  the  development  of  the  community  is  the 
economic  plan  which,  therefore,  departs  radically  from  that 
of  the  English  garden  cities  which  are  based  on  permanent 
common  ownership  of  the  land.  A  training  farm  and  center 
of  agricultural  cooperation,  a  town  center  for  the  develop- 
ment of  industries  and  the  provision  of  educational  and  so- 
cial facilities  are  other  features  of  the  project. 

WATER  supply  and  conservation  play  an  important  part  in 
the  planning  project  of  Los  Angeles  county,  California.  Two 
conferences  have  so  far  been  held,  one  in  January  and  one 
this  month,  for  the  discussion  not  only  of  broad  principles  but 
also  of  practical  details.  Since  the  flood  of  191 3,  the  county 
has  spent  some  five  million  dollars  on  stream  control.  But, 
says  the  first  report,  the  county  will  not  be  safe  from  storm- 


water  damage  until  the  whole  of  the  watershed  of  the  moun- 
tains that  overtop  the  county  has  been  impounded.  Another 
necessity  is  the  re-afforestation  of  the  San  Gabriel  Moun- 
tains whose  denudation  by  fire  is  a  constant  danger  of  floods ; 
but  this  it  will  take  forty  years  to  accomplish,  and  in  the 
meantime  the  Los  Angeles  valleys  must  be  protected.  Other 
strong  bonds  between  the  cooperating  communities  are  their 
common  need  for  better  inter-communication  and  transporta- 
tion, for  uniform  zoning,  for  parks  and  pleasure  roads,  for 
more  effective  sewage  disposal  and  sanitation,  and  for  finan- 
cial economy. 

AFTER  accepting  a  tentative  zoning  plan  last  year,  the  City 
Planning  Commission  of  Akron,  Ohio,  has  now  issued  a  re- 
port on  the  limitation  of  heights  of  building.  In  it  occurs 
this  interesting,  and  probably  to  many  surprising,  statement : 
There  is  little  if  any  relation  between  property  values  and  heights 
of  buildings.  In  retail  business  districts  the  frontage  value  is 
dependent  upon  the  rental  returns  from  the  first  floor.  The  rentals 
from  the  floors  above  the  first  floor  will  not  more  than  pay  a  fair 
interest  return  on  the  cost  of  the  structure.  If  a  10-story  building 
will  not  pay  on  a  lot  of  high  value,  a  12-  or  15-story  building  will 
be  unprofitable.  In  St.  Louis  and  Newark,  N.  J.,  where  heights 
are  limited  to  ISO  feet,  land  values  are  as  high  as  $15,000  per 
front  foot. 

PHILADELPHIA'S  first  comprehensive  exhibition  of  folk 
art  has  recently  closed.  It  was  organized  by  the  Art  Alliance 
at  its  home  on  Rittenhouse  Square  and  included  both  ex- 
amples of  foreign  folk-arts  and  of  crafts  practiced,  under  the 
guidance  of  various  organizations,  by  immigrants  in  America. 
The  general  impression  made  by  the  exhibition  is  described 
by  a  visitor  as  follows: 

In  the  mingling  of  many  different  types  of  ornamentation  and 
design  from  various  localities,  placed  in  close  proximity,  there  was 
a  certain  harmony:  all  were  the  expression  of  the  art  instinct  of 
the  peoples  who  for  centuries  have  dwelt  upon  a  soil  where  art 
was  not  a  cultivated  or  exotic  product  but  a  natural  inheritance, 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation — sometimes  with  roots 
far  back  in  the  great  days  of  antiquity.  And  while  this  peasant 
art  is  primitive,  in  a  sense,  it  is  not  so  in  the  sense  of  a  barbaric 
isolation,  as  in  the  case  of  South  Sea  Island  productions  or  those 
of  our  own  Indian  tribes. 

The*  holding  of  this  exhibition  and  that  of  similar  ones  in 
recent  years  elsewhere  are  evidence  not  only  of  a  more  en- 
lightened effort  at  "  Americanization  "  that  no  longer  seeks 
to  throw  all  inherited  talents  into  a  common  melting  pot  but 
also  of  a  new  desire  on  the  part  of  the  younger  generation  to 
salvage  something  of  the  art  of  their  forefathers  and  to  find 
outlets  for  a  creative  instinct  that  is  not  satisfied  with  the  me- 
chanical processes  of  shop  and  office.  There  is  greater  demand 
for  instruction  in  design  and  handicrafts;  and  for  the  organ- 
ization of  markets  through  which  individuals  may  make  their 
handiwork  not  only  enjoyable  but  at  the  same  time  profitable. 
Mary  MacAlister,  of  Philadelphia,  describes  how  ineffective 
the  unaided  efforts  of  the  foreign-born  in  this  direction  as 
yet  often  are: 

Foreign  handicrafts  must  be  adapted  to  meet  American  condi- 
tions in  order  to  make  them  salable.  The  materials  used  must  be 
better  than  the  workers  left  to  themselves  could  afford.  It  does 
not  pay,  for  instance,  to  lavish  skilled  embroidery  on  a  poor  basis. 
There  was  an  example  of  this  in  a  Czecho-SIovakian  apron 
in  the  exhibition  which,  in  spite  of  being  made  of  the  cheapest 
black  "paper  muslin,''  was  greatly  admired.  For,  the  embroiderv 
was  of  such  unusually  beautiful  design,  color  and  execution  that  if 
done  on  suitable  material,  for  a  less  humble  sort  of  garment,  it 
would  command  a  "high  price.  The  Russian  cross  stitch,  originally 
done  in  elaborate  patterns  on  coarse  materials,  is  adaptable  for 
crepe  de  chine  blouses  as  well  as  for  good  weaves  of  linen  and 
some  fine  upholstery  stuffs  for  curtains. 

BUILDING  COSTS,  according  to  a  carefully  prepared 
report  of  the  Chemical  National  Bank,  New  York,  have 
remained  almost  stationary  since  last  September,  in  spite 
of  a  reduction  in  labor  costs.  The  cost  of  a  two-story  frame 
house  of  seven  rooms,  in  March,  was  still  171  per  cent 
above  the  cost  of  erecting  the  same  structure  in  1914:  .1 
drastic  decline   in  cost  is  not   considered   probable. 


CHILD  WELFARE 


Conducted  by 
PAUL  L.  BENJAMIN 


A  Great  Judge 


FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN  has  the  best  juv- 
enile court  in  Germany,  perhaps  on  the  continent. 
This  is  true  not  only  in  respect  to  organization  but 
more  particularly  as  regards  the  personality  of  the 
judge.  K.  Allmenroeder  is  a  "  born  "  juvenile  court  judge; 
and  the  fame  of  the  juvenile  court  in  Frankfort  is  entirely 
owing  to  him.  He  has  recognized  the  essential  character 
of  his  task — that  a  juvenile  court  has  real  justification  only 
when  the  judge  tries  to  enter  the  mental  life  of  the  juvenile 
delinquent,  to  sense  the  underlying  tendencies  that  lead  to 
crime,  to  enter  into  so  intimate  a  relationship  to  the  boy 
or  girl  as  to  secure  confidence;  for  only  such  a  contact  makes 
it  possible  to  exercise  an  educational  influence. 

During  a  session  of  Allmenroeder's  court  the  impression 
grows  on  the  observer  that  this  judge  enters  each  case  with 
a  clear  plan,  that  he  is  always  conscious  of  the  fact  that  he 
has  before  him  a  child  who  can  be  influenced  in  one  way  or 
another,  and  that  it  is  his  task  to  discover  the  right  way. 
This  is  the  more  important  because  the  German  juvenile 
judge  deals  only  with  delinquents  between  twelve  and 
eighteen  years  of  age;  that  is  with  children  during  the  period 
of  most  definitive  mental  growth. 

In  the  center  of  the  proceedings,  for  this  reason,  is  always 
the  child  himself.  And  the  main  aim  is  to  secure  his  full, 
open  confession.  This  confession  is  for  Allmenroeder  proof 
that  he  has  gained  the  confidence  of  the  child.  Witnesses 
and  evidence  play  a  secondary  part,  and  the  judge  uses  them 
only  for  purposes  of  corroboration.  Only  rarely,  when  he 
does  not  succeed  in  bringing  the  child  to  a  full  confession, 
does  he  convict  on  such  evidence.  But  in  his  eyes  that  resort 
is  proof  of  his  own  failure.  How  much  he  dislikes  to  use 
that  means  and  how  much  he  tries  to  remove  all  obstacles  be- 
tween himself  and  the  juvenile  delinquent  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  he  does  not  mind  the  amount  of  time  consumed. 
Not  infrequently  he  spends  a  full  two  hours  in  argument 
over  a  case;  and  the  sessions  of  his  court  often  last,  without 
interruption  from  nine  o'clock  until  two  or  three.  Since 
Judge  Allmenroeder  disdains  all  use  of  pressure,  such  as 
threats,  his  difficulties  often  are  very  great.  For,  among 
these  juvenile  miscreants  there  are  many  who  have  never 
learned  to  obey  except  when  forced  and  who  will  employ  any 
means  that  promises  escape  from  that  force.  And  how  could 
they  think  or  act  otherwise,  when  they  have  seen  grown  up 
people  behave  in  that  way  every  day,  when  perhaps  never  in 
their  lives  have  they  got  a  real  conception  of  what  truthful- 
ness means,  when  they  do  not  know  that  there  are  laws  bind- 
ing humanity  that  must  not  be  violated.  Such  laws,  as  All- 
menroeder believes,  are  not  those  of  the  criminal  code  but 
those  inherent  in  any  human  community,  laws  of  truthful- 
ness and  mutual  trust. 

To  demonstrate  these  laws  to  children  might  seem  an  im- 
possible task  if  it  were  not  for  Allmenroeder's  ability  to  make 
the  proceedings  of  the  juvenile  court  so  impressive  an  experi- 
ence in  the  life  of  the  child  that  few  to  whom  it  comes  will 
ever  forget  it.  Judge  Allmenroeder  has  developed  into  a 
high  art  the  creation  of  an  atmosphere  during  every  session 
of  the  court  which  varies  with  the  mentality  of  each  boy  or 
girl  before  him.  Fear  and  timidity  are  inhibitions;  hence 
Allmenroeder  smiles  and  raises  smiles  so  that  the  boy  before^ 
the  railing  is  astonished  to  find  himself  in  the  presence  not 
of  a  "  stern  judge  "  but  a  fellow  human  being  to  whom  he 
can  tell  everything  quite  simply  and  exactly  as  it  happened. 
Or  perhaps  a  boy  comes  in  who  has  been  accustomed  to  be 
regarded  and  treated  by  everybody  as  a  "  bad  boy."  What 
does  it  matter  whether  he  lies  or  speaks  the  truth !     But, 


curiously,  here  in  court  that  man  in  the  black  robe  talks  to 
him  quietly  and  earnestly.  He  even  begins  by  saying:  "  I 
know  you  are  a  good  and  honest  fellow,"  and  says  it  in  such 
a  way  one  cannot  doubt  he  really  means  it.  Why  tell  lies 
to  him  ?  In  this  way,  Judge  Allmenroeder  nearly  always  hits 
exactly  the  right  tone ;  indeed,  it  is  often  amazing  to  watch 
with  what  ease  and  how  as  a  matter  of  course  he  finds  for 
every  child  exactly  the  language  he x can  understand.  All- 
menroeder's secret,  in  part  at  least,  surely  is  that  he  is  not 
as  a  rule  seriously  concerned  with  the  misdeed  that  has  been 
committed  but  very  seriously  with  the  defendant  as  a  human 
being,  and  therefore  always  appeals  to  whatever  he  finds  of 
good  in  him. 

Proceedings  of  this  character  are  more  difficult  for  a  Ger- 
man juvenile  court  judge  than  they  would  be  for  an  Ameri- 
can; for,  the  juvenile  court  in  Germany  is  yet  a  division  of 
the  criminal  court,  and  the  judge  has  to  follow  the  rulings 
of  the  criminal  code.  But  Allmenroeder  does  not  permit 
these  rulings  to  bind  him  down  completely.  If  in  a  given 
case  they  become  a  serious  obstacle,  he  is  prepared — fully 
conscious  of  his  responsibility — to  overlook  them  for  the  sake 
of  his  young  friend.  Such  cases,  however,  are  rare.  Yet, 
Allmenroeder  has  sometimes  been  attacked  on  their  account. 

Two  cases  may  serve  further  to  illustrate  Judge  Allmen- 
roeder's conception  of  his  task  and  his  method : 

A  BOY  of  medium  height,  sixteen  years  old,  walks  to  the  railing 
with  lively  and  self-possessed  step.  His  intelligent  face  and 
bright  eyes  indicate  mental  capacity  above  the  average.  He  is  ac- 
cused of  having  stolen  a  considerable  amount  of  money.  The  evi- 
dence of  the  state  attorney  is  faulty,  and  all  endeavors  on  his  part  to 
get  the  boy  to  confess  have  failed.  Allmenroeder  has  at  once  noticed 
the  bright  nature  of  the  boy.  For  several  seconds  he  quietly  regards 
him,  then  he  rapidly  goes  through  the  papers,  and  is  ready  for  action. 
After  reading  the  formal  charge,  he  says  to  the  boy: 

"  This  document  which  I  have  in  my  hands,  as  you  have  heard, 
charges  you  with  theft.  Quite  a  heap  of  papers  are  attached  to  it 
which  try  to  prove  your  guilt.  Among  them  there  are  also  a  few 
which  speak  in  your  favor,  which  say,  for  example,  that  you  are 
a  clever  boy  and  on  the  whole  of  good  behavior.  But  I  can  see 
for  myself  that  you  are  an  intelligent  fellow  and  therefore  I  will 
talk  with  you  quite  openly.  I  do  not  know  for  certain  whether  you 
have  done  what  you  are  accused  of  doing.  No  one  can  prove  it, 
and  everything  that  has  been  brought  up  against  you,  does  not  suffice 
for  me  to  convict  you.  Therefore,  if  you  continue  before  this  court 
to  affirm  that  you  have  not  stolen,  you  will  go  home  unpunished, 
and  no  one  will  be  able  to  say  anything  against  you.  If,  however, 
you  do  admit  the  act,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  punish  you  and  you  will 
have  a  police  record.  That  is  as  the  matter  stands  looked  at  from 
the  outside.  But  regarded  in  another  way,  it  looks  quite  different. 
If  you  really  have  committed  the  theft,  I  should  feel  certain  that 
you  are  already  quite  determined  never  again  to  do  anything  like 
it.  Otherwise  you  could  not  come  before  me  so  self-possessed  and 
look  me  so  freely  in  the  eye.  As  I  know  you,  you  have  already 
realized  that  you  have  done  wrong  and  are  determined  to  get  back 
on  the  right  path.  But  have  you  given  thought  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  impossible  to  start  an  upright  life  with  a  lie?  That  only  an 
open  confession  of  the  truth  can  lead  to  real  liberty?  That  no  one 
has  the  superhuman  power  of  climbing  the  steep  path  of  goodness 
laden  with  a  lie?  And  do  you  not  know  that  when  one  has  done 
something  wrong  one  must  bear  the  consequences?  That  to  make 
inward  progress  one  must  have  the  courage  to  admit  one's  failings? 
You  stand  today  at  the  crossing  where  the  paths  of  good  and  evil 
separate.  If  you  really  have  stolen,  that  may  not  be  so  bad,  for 
perhaps  you  did  not  at  that  moment  fully  realize  the  consequences 
of  your  action.  The  matter  becomes  serious  for  you  if  today,  fully 
conscious  of  what  you  are  doing,  you  violate  your  soul  that  wants 
to  be  pure — if  while  you  look  at  me  with  your  bright,  intelligent 
eyes,  your  mouth  utters  a  lie  and  you  misuse  my  confidence.  I  say 
this  now  to  you  while  there  is  yet  time  so  that  you  should  realize  all 
the  consequences,  and  I  give  you  time  for  thought." 

While  Allmenroeder  talked  in  this  way,  his  eyes  always  upon 
those  of  the  youth,   there   was  deep   silence   in  the  court.     As   he 
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finished,  the  boy  let  hang  his  head  as  one  entering  upon  deep  medita- 
tion. All  in  the  room  felt  the  gravity  of  the  decision;  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  there  was  one  in  these  moments  that  seemed  an 
eternity  who  did  not  suffer  in  the  battle  of  the  boy  for  his  own 
soul.  Again  Allmenroeder  spoke.  "You  need  not  answer  me  now," 
he  said,  "  whether  you  have  done  it  or  not.  First  I  will  ask  you 
whether  you  are  ready  and  want  to  talk  with  me."  Slowly  the  boy 
raised  his  head,  lifted  his  eyes  to  meet  those  of  the  judge  and  said 
in  a  low  but  firm  voice:  "Yes,  I  have  done  it." 

CHEERFULLY  the  rays  of  the  sun,  one  February  day,  quivered 
through  the  modestly  furnished  court  room,  glided  over  the 
heads  of  the  people  and  played  upon  the  green  table,  the  odd  figures 
of  the  judges.  They  failed  to  lighten  the  gloomy  looks  of  the  boy 
who  stood  before  the  railing.  A  big,  broad-shouldered  lad  of  seven- 
teen years  he  was.  The  strength  of  his  physique  was  heightened 
by  the  defiance  which  spoke  from  his  posture.  He  knew  he  had 
nothing  pleasant  to  expect  from  this  court;  for,  he  had  broken  the 
trust  placed  in  him,  had  three  times  wantonly  thrown  away  the 
chances  that  had  been  given  him  to  make  good.  For  the  fourth  time 
he  had  been  brought  before  the  railing  on  a  charge  of  theft,  a  theft 
carried  through  with  the  refinement  of  one  who  is  becoming  an 
habitual  criminal.  He  had  chosen  his  way  and  for  him  there  was 
no  return.  Let  the  black  gents  behind  the  green  table  do  with  him 
as  they  please.  To  him  it  made  no  difference.  So  thought  this  boy 
of  seventeen.  Allmenroeder  read  it  all  in  fiis  face  and  at  once 
grasped  the  seriousness  of  the  situation.  Here  was  a  human  being 
to  be  saved  only  if  he  succeeded  in  breaking  down  his  defiance. 
Should  he  fail,  the  boy  was  lost  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  And  All- 
menroeder knew  that  the  bastion  of  obstinacy  upon  which  this  boy 
stood  could  be  shattered  only  by  his  own  recognition  of  where  he 
stood.  He  did  not  plague  him  with  many  questions  and  a  long 
examination.  The  facts  were  soon  established,  and  the  court  retired 
for  consultation. 

Half  an  hour  of  anxious  waiting  ended  with  high  suspense  as 
Allmenroeder,  followed  by  the  two  deputies,  reentered  the  room  and 
standing — contrary  to  his  custom — gave  judgment  in  the  following 
words : 

"  We  have  sentenced  you  to  ten  months  of  imprisonment,  to  begin 
immediately.  It  has  not  been  easy  for  us  to  impose  this  sentence 
and  in  a  long  discussion  we  have  amply  considered  everything  for 
and  against  it.  Rarely  do  we  decide  on  so  severe  a  punishment. 
But  it  is  you  who  have  forced  us  to  go  so  far.  Three  times  we 
have  given  you  the  opportunity  to  show  that  you  wish  to  take  a 
different  course.  You  have  not  done  so.  So  we  are  obliged  this 
time  to  set  up  a  milestone  so  that  you  may  recognize  that  this  road 
may  not  be  your  road.  The  severity  of  the  prison  will  show  you 
that  you  must  go  back.  And  you  know  that  there  still  is  a  return 
for  you."  So  far  Allmenroeder  had  not  succeeded  in  moving  the 
soul  of  this  youth.  Then  in  a  curiously  earnest  tone  he  continued: 
"Are  you  aware  what  this  means — ten  months  in  prison?  Have 
you  fully  grasped  it?  The  next  time  that  you  will  see  the  sunshine 
it  will  again  be  winter — there  will  be  behind  you  a  whole  long 
summer  of  your  young  life — a  whole  long  summer  during  which 
you  will  not  once  have  enjoyed  the  golden  rays  of  heaven  in  free- 
dom!" The  boy  stretched  forth  his  hand  to  the  judge  and  tears 
shone  in  his  eyes. 

This  brief  sketch  is  not  intended  for  those  who  hunger  for 
sensations.  It  is  intended  rather  to  report  to  those  who  are 
engaged  in  similar  work  the  ways  of  a  juvenile  court  judge 
who  does  not  "  deal  with  cases  "  but  knows  how  to  grasp  and 
save  young  souls  through  his  sincerity  and  through  dedicating 
the  whole  power  of  his  personality  to  this  task. 

Hans  Weiss. 

Boy  and  Girl  Marriage 

MARY  PICKFORD  said  recently  that  as  soon  as  she 
lost  her  youthful  appeal  she  would  retire  from  the 
movies.  The  industry  has  grown  a  whole  crop  of  similar 
actors  who 'play  the  part  of  youth.  In  these  films  the  char- 
acters make  love  and  get  married  before  they  are 
scarcely  out  of  their  teens.  The  moving  picture  producers 
evidently  know  what  the  public  want. 

The  extreme  youth  of  so  many  married  people  in  Amer- 
ica forcibly  strikes  the  foreigner,  declares  Muriel  Harris 
in  the  Manchester  Guardian  for  April  11.  American  boys 
and  girls,  states  this  writer  whose  accurate  observations  of 
American  home  life  have  for  some  time  been  a  weekly  fea- 
ture in  that  paper,  grow  up  with  the  idea  of  early  marriage. 
In  her  analysis  of  the  situation  she  puts  her  finger  on  eco- 
nomic factors  as  the  nub  of  the  question.   In  older  countries, 


she  points  out,  only  the  very  rich  or  the  very  poor  marry 
young.  The  middle  class  waits  for  an  income.  In  America, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  easier  to  earn  an  income  when  one  is 
young  than  when  old.   She  says : 

American  sentiment  is  all  with  youth.  For  one  thing,  it  likes  a 
gamble,  and  you  can  gamble  on  the  capacities  of  a  young  man, 
whereas  you  know  definitely  the  limitations  of  the  older  man.  Again, 
American  life  actually  demands  the  youthful  qualities  of  energy 
and  enthusiasm  and  daring.  This  desire  for  youth  on  the  part 
of  the  business  men  makes  the  pay  of  the  young  middle-class  man 
comparatively  high. 

She  is  also  of  the  opinion  that  the  American  youth  of  the 
middle  class  does  not  face  the  same  risks  as  does  the  man  of 
older  countries.  In  America  there  is  nothing  alarming 
about  the  loss  of  a  job  as  is  true  in  European  countries. 

If  you  are  tired  of  your  bank,  you  turn  to  the  advertising  depart- 
ment of  a  theatrical  magazine.  If  this  fails  you,  you  can  probably 
make  a  good  income  by  selling  patent  toasters  on  commission  to 
the  big  hotels. 

So  far  as  the  American  girl  is  concerned,  Miss  Harris 
states  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  her  being  able  to  marry. 
If  she  remains  single  she  does  so  from  choice.  The  American 
girl  is  a  domestic  creature,  according  to  the  writer.  She 
learns  to  cook  and  to  market  as  a  tot.  She  shows  "  extraor- 
dinary cleverness  "  in  making  her  own  clothes.  "Thus," 
Miss  Harris  adds,  "  both  boys  and  girls  have  a  certain  pre- 
cocity in  early  youth,  which  culminates  in  the  early  mar- 
riage." 

On  the  whole,  Miss  Harris  believes  that  such  early  mar- 
riages have  proven  an  excellent  thing  in  America.  It  means 
a  camaraderie  between  parents  and  children,  making  for 
close  ties  between  the  two  generations,  and  breaking  down 
the  traditional  barriers  between  them.  She  is  also  impressed 
with  the  number  of  extremely  young  grandparents  in 
America  : 

In  some  ways  they  strike  one  as  being  a  little  attenuated  by  having 
had  all  their  important  experiences  so  young.  There  has  not  been 
very  much  time,  for  instance,  for  making  a  background  of  culture 
and  interests  which  shall  serve  them  in  good  stead  later  on. 

A  Danish  Child  Welfare  Bill 

THE  Danish  ministry  of  justice  in  191 8  appointed  a 
commission  to  revise  the  laws  on  dependent  children 
of  1895  and  1905.  This  commission  reported  in  1920,  and 
a  bill  is  now  before  the  legislature  embodying  its  proposals 
for  the  amendment  of  the  existing  law.  Many  of  its  provi- 
sions merely  define  more  clearly  the  present  law  concern- 
ing commitment,  the  authority  and  responsibility  for  insti- 
tutional provision  and  the  relation  of  different  authorities 
to  each  other.  One  clause  is  interesting.  It  stipulates  that 
if  bad  economic  conditions  are  responsible  for  the  neglect 
of  a  child,  or  if  the  parents  are  in  receipt  of  public  out-re- 
lief, the  council  of  guardians  (which  has  many  of  the  func- 
tions relegated  in  America  to  the  juvenile  court)  may 
deprive  the  parents  of  their  guardianship  and  vest  it  in  the 
authority  responsible  for  the  relief  of  the  family  and  the 
improvement  of  its  domestic  circumstances.  In  its  inves- 
tigations, the  council  has  power  to  command  the  services 
of  other  local  authorities  that  might  contribute  informa- 
tion, but  of  the  police  authorities  only  if  information  can- 
not be  obtained  in  any  other  way.  The  guardianship  of 
a  child  may  also  be  conferred  upon  one  of  the  parents  if, 
on  inquiry,  the  other  has  been  found  guilty  of  abuse  of  his 
or  her  parental  power.  The  council  has  power  to  commit 
a  child  whose  school  attendance  has  been  bad  or  whose 
behavior  is  faulty  for  periods  not  exceeding  one  year  with- 
out permanently  relieving  the  parents  of  their  responsibility. 
In  the  boarding  out  of  children,  the  rule  is  laid  down 
that  there  shall  not  be  more  than  three  children  of  school 
age  already  in  the  home  and  that,  except  in  the  case  of 
brothers  and  sisters,  not  more  than  two  shall  be  placed  in 
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the  same  home.  The  council  is  empowered  to  grant  imme- 
diate relief  to  a  family  if  by  that  means  its  economic  cir- 
cumstances can  be  so  improved  as  to  render  unnecessary  the 
commitment  of  its  children.  Another  clause  places  the 
duty  upon  every  citizen,  and  especially  upon  every  public 
employe,  to  acquaint  the  council  with  cases  of  cruelty, 
neglect  or  bad  moral  influences  which  have  come  to  his 
knowledge  and  in  his  judgment  might  call  for  interference. 
Readers  of  the  appalling  conditions  revealed  some  time  ago 
in  Chicago  in  connection  with  the  demoralizing  effects  of 
the  junk  trade  on  children  will  be  especially  interested  in 
a  clause  which  prohibits  street  venders  and  persons  who 
trade  in  old  books,  old  metal,  rags,  bones  and  other  old 
things  from  purchasing  from,  and  pawn  brokers  from  issuing 
loans  on  pawns  to  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age.  Sale 
of  alcoholic  liquors  and  tobacco  in  any  form  to  children 
under  fourteen  is  prohibited.  Children  under  sixteen  must 
not  be  served  with  alcoholic  drinks  in  licensed  places  nor 
given  drinks  served  to  adults. 

A  Child  in  Distress 

A  LITTLE  girl  with  her  mates  was  playing  about  a 
street  hydrant  from  which  the  cap  had  been  removed. 
In  the  spirit  of  childish  fun  she  thrust  her  hand  into  the 
opening.  She  was  then  unable  to  withdraw  it.  Her 
screams  brought  a  policeman.  All  his  pulling  and  tugging 
didn't  free  her  hand.  Other  policemen  came.  A  crowd 
gathered  which  overflowed  the  curb  and  blocked  the  street. 
A  chemical  engine  with  its  men  was  called.  With  care  they 
burned  off  that  part  of  the  hydrant  which  held  the  child's 
hand. 

William  H.  Matthews,  director  of  the  Family  Welfare 
Department  of  the  New  York  Association  for  Improving  the 
Conditions  of  the  Poor,  takes  this  story  as  a  text  for  a  com- 
munication which  has  been  given  considerable  space  in  the 
New  York  newspapers.  "  No  one  thought  of  this  as  un- 
usual," he  says,  "  this  hurrying  of  a  community's  protec- 
tive forces  to  rescue  this  little  child.  The  cry,  the  sight  of 
the  child  in  distress  was  enough." 

There  are  thousands  of  men  in  the  city,  he  continues,  hon- 
est, industrious,  who  feel  the  responsibilities  for  providing 
for  their  children.  In  these  families  children  are  suffering, 
"  suffering  because  they  are  not  sufficiently  fed,  not  properly 
clothed."    Then  he  clinches  the  point: 

But  we  don't  see  them  as  the  crowd  saw  the  little  child  caught 
in  the  hydrant;  they  are  hidden  away  in  the  tenements;  they  do 
not  cry  out  as  did  she.  The  out-of-work  situation,  which  means 
suffering  and  deprivation  for  these  children,  has  been  with  us  for 
well  over  a  year.  It  is  as  bad — a  little  worse,  some  think — today 
as  at  any  other  time.  How  much  are  we  concerned  about  it?  Must 
we  actually  see  the  suffering  of  children  before  we  become  greatly 
concerned,  before  we  begin  seriously  and  with  all  the  forces  at  our 
command  to  go  to  their  rescue? 

Notes  and  News 

KING  VICTOR  EMMANUEL  is  too  reticent  and 
keeps  himself  too  much  in  the  background,  says  Pro- 
fessor Herron  in  his  new  book  on  The  Revival  of  Italy.  But 
they  do  some  pretty  "  tall  "  things  by  "  royal  decree  "  in 
that  country  which  a  republican  state  would  shy  at  a  good 
many  times  before  admitting  them  to  the  statute  book.  Ac- 
cording to  a  recent  such  decree,  every  school  child  in  Italy 
must  be  examined  every  month  in  order  that  no  tubercular 
germ  may  live  and  grow  in  him  without  being  discovered. 
The  establishment  of  special  classes  for  those  excluded  from 
regular  school  work  because  of  such  contagious  diseases  as 
tuberculosis,  trachoma,  pediculosis,  certain  forms  of  catarrh, 
syphillis  and  skin  diseases  is  made  mandatory,  as  is  also  the 
creation  of  open-air  schools,  preventoria,  seaside  and  moun- 
tain resorts  and  similar  institutions  for  children  with  a  ten- 
dency to  tuberculosis. 


The  Tragedy  of   a  Bell 

A  Fable 

ONCE,  many  Summers  and  Winters  ago,  there  was  a  Happy 
Family  who  lived  in  a  Flat  in  a  Very  Big  City  in  the 
U.  S.  A. 

There  were  Father  and  Mother  and  Two  Boys,  Tom  and 
Jerry — but  not  the  kind  you  are  thinking  about. 

Tom  was  Five  and  Jerry  Seven  when  Father  Failed  to 
come  home  from  the  Rolling  Mills  and  Mother  went  with 
the  Sergeant  from  the  Station  House  and  identified  the  Re- 
mains at  the  Morgue. 

Mother  tried  hard  to  make  a  Living  for  Herself  and  her 
Cubs,  but  after  a  Year,  she  found  she  couldn't  "  make  the 
grade."  The  Doctor  said  it  was  "Heart  Failure."  The  Neigh- 
bors in  the  Tenement  below  said  she  had  "Starved  to  Death." 

Kind  Friends  had  her  Buried  Decently  with  Seven  Car- 
riages. They  hadn't  learned  in  the  Tenements  then  that  it 
was  an  Economic  Sin  to  have  a  Big  Funeral.  It  was  Their 
way  of  Expressing  Respect  for  the  Dead. 

They  took  the  Poor  Little  Orphans  and  Placed  them  in  an 
Institution. 

There  the  Kiddies  learned  many  Useful  Things.  They 
learned  that  "God  is  Love;"  that  "God  loveth  a  cheerful 
Giver;"  that  the  Ten  Commandments  are  in  the  Twentieth 
Chapter  of  Exodus;  that  there  are  Four  Gospels;  and  they 
learned  to  Wash  Dishes  and  to  march  single  file  and  "  two 
and  two." 

But  mostly  they  learned  to  get  up  by  a  Bell,  to  march  into 
a  dining  room  by  the  Bell,  to  sit  down  by  a  Bell,  to  begin 
eating  by  a  Bell,  to  stop  by  a  Bell,  to  get  up  by  a  Bell;  to 
play  by  the  Bell,  and  come  in  by  a  Bell,  to  go  to  Bed  by  a 
Bell,  in  fact  to  do  Everything  by  a  Bell.  That  was  very 
Useful  Knowledge. 

After  a  time,  That  Bell  got  on  Tom's  nerves.  He  evaded 
the  Eagle  Eye  of  the  Matron,  took  his  Departure  and  Went. 
Being  a  Regular  Boy,  he  had  to  have  Freedom.  He  had  to 
have  a  chance  to  Exercise  his  Faculties. 

So  the  Kid  "bummed"  a  jit  and  invested  it  in  "  news- 
poipers."  That  was  a  Start.  He  soon  learned  the  gentle 
Art  of  scalping  Transfers  which  added  much  to  his  Wealth 
and  injured  the  Street  Car  Company  not  at  all. 

When  Tom  had  just  passed  his  Eighth  Birthday  (though 
he  didn't  know  it  by  that  or  any  other  name),  he  attracted 
the  attention  of  a  Benevolent  Individual  who  had  Some  Sense. 

The  B.  I.  induced  Tom  to  go  with  him  to  the  Children's 
Home  and  Aid  Society.  The  officers  of  the  Society  found  Tom 
a  Home  with  a  Daddy  and  a  Mother,  who  adopted  him,  edu- 
cated him  and  gave  him  a  Real  Start  in  Life.  He  lost  no 
time  in  passing  from  a  Rising  Young  Attorney  to  a  Corpora- 
tion Lawyer,  and  then  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  made  him 
Governor  of  one  of  the  Country's  Richest  Territories. 

Coming  down  the  gang  plank  from  a  steamer  at  the  dock 
in  Seattle  one  day  just  after  the  close  of  his  first  administra- 
tion, Tom  ran  smack  into  Jerry  who  had  a  Job  as  a  Ship's 
Stoker,  still  living  by  the  Bell. 

Moral:  ALMOST  any  kind  of  a  Family  is  better  than 
any  kind  of  an  Institution. 

H.  Wirt  Steele. 

From  Five  Fables  and  One  Other,  which  were  part  of  a  pub- 
licity campaign  preparatory  to  an  appeal  for  funds  to  meet  the 
budget  of  the  Texas  Children's  Home  and  Aid  Society.     • 


FOR  a  long  time  the  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene  has  sought  some  means  of  proving  to  the 
public  that  the  traditional  attitude  of  society  toward  the 
juvenile  delinquent  has  been  wrong,  and  "  that  a  more  log- 
ical and  humane  one  has  been  worked  out,  merely  awaiting 
mass  application  for  success."  The  committee  has  finally  de- 
cided to  undertake  such  "  a  mass  application  "  to  prove  to 
the  public  that  many  children  who  habitually  lie,  steal,  run 
away,  or  become  immoral,  do  so,  not  through  sheer  "  'cussed- 
ness,'  but  because  their  acts  and  ways  of  thinking  are  con- 
trolled by  twisted  and  peculiar  minds,  and  that  they  often 
need,  not  punishment,  but  to  be  understood."  It  has  ap- 
pointed Dr.  V.  V.  Anderson  director  of  a  division  on  pre- 
vention of  delinquency  to  take  charge  of  such  a  demonstra- 
tion. The  work  will  be  financed  by  the  Commonwealth 
Fund.    Under  the  plan  a  series  of  clinical  teams  consisting 
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of  three  specialists  in  different  phases  of  mental  hygiene,  will 
be  formed.  The  service  of  these  teams  will  be  furnished  free 
or  at  cost  to  a  limited  number  of  juvenile  courts.  Accord- 
ing to  the  bulletin  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  each  team  will  spend  from  six  to  ten  months  in  a 
community.  Its  aim  will  be  to  "  show  what  can  be  done  in 
the  way  of  treatment  and  social  adjustment  of  each  child." 
The  choice  of  cities  for  these  clinics  will  be  largely  based 
upon  interest  shown  in  the  work  and  the  assurances  that  the 
clinic  will  be  continued  at  community  expense. 

The  first  team  which  has  been  chosen  is  now  doing  some 
special,  preliminary  work  with  Dr.  William  Healy  of  the 
Judge  Baker  Foundation,  in  Boston.  St.  Louis  has  been  se- 
lected as  the  first  city  for  the  demonstration.  The  clinic  will 
be  established  there  in  the  near  future. 

A  CHANGE  has  come  over  Chicago's  worst  neighborhood, 
states  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  for  April  5.  The  fact 
that  the  breakage  of  street  lights  has  fallen  off  50  per  cent 
in  twelve  months  is  given  as  an  indication  of  this  change. 
In  the  other  parts  of  the  city  boys  are  smashing  street  lamps 
as  usual.  The  cause  of  this  change,  states  the  Monitor,  has 
been  the  establishment  of  a  boys'  club  in  the  neighborhood 
by  the  Union  League  Club.  The  members  bought  a  notor- 
ious dance  hall  in  the  section  and  remodeled  it  for  the  boys 
at  a  cost  of  $12,000.  They  are  now  spending  $25,000  more 
upon  the  building.  They  have  installed  a  large  swimming 
pool.  They  have  added  vocational  work  for  spare  hours. 
They  have  put  in  club  rooms.  Victor  P.  Arnold,  judge  of  the 
juvenile  court,  is  quoted  to  the  effect  that  the  total  number 
of  children  in  the  district  investigated  by  the  court  dropped 
from  1,344  i°  J9X9  to  592  last  year. 

'  THE  Child  is  the  Future  "  is  the  title  of  a  two  column 
editorial  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Philadelphia  North  Ameri- 
can. It  declares  that  the  average  citizen  is  dangerously  ig- 
norant of  the  actual  facts  of  child  life  in  his  city.  In  Phila- 
delphia last  year,  states  the  editorial,  more  than  seven  mil- 
lion dollars  were  spent  on  babies  and  children  by  more  than 
one  hundred  philanthropic  and  charitable  agencies.  Then,  in 
homely  language  a  picture  is  given  of  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Children's  Bureau  of  Philadelphia  and  the  far-reaching 
effects  of  its  work.   To  quote: 

The  salient  feature  of  that  meeting  was  not  any  of  the  reports 
read,  though  these  reflected  progressive  results  in  many  directions. 
It  centered  in  one  of  the  photographs  thrown  on  the  screen.  Around 
a  real,  old-fashioned,  elongated  dining-room  table  were  seated,  elbow 
to  elbow,  eight  "stepladder"  brothers  and  sisters — a  family  that  might 
have  treasured  an  autograph  letter  from  Theodore  Roosevelt  had 
it  come  on  the  stage  of  life  somewhat  earlier.  The  room  was  not 
very  neat — tidiness  and  double  quartets  of  juveniles  never  yet  have 
mixed  well — and  the  table  not  only  looked  like  a  miniature  battle- 
field, but  revealed  no  excess  of  victuals.  But  the  eight  appeared  to 
be  fairly  well  fed  and  supremely  happy. 

"  One  might  hesitate  to  refer  to  this  as  a  model  home,"  said 
J.  Prentice  Murphy,  executive  secretary  of  the  bureau,  "  but  the 
scene  does  present  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  wisdom  of  keeping 
families  together  whenever  such  a  course  is  at  all  possible;  of  look- 
ing to  and  counting  upon  the  home  as  the  real  source  of  salvation 
in  this  warfare  against  human  waste,  which  is  the  actuating  purpose 
in  all  work  of  this  nature." 

This  note,  says  the  editorial,  is  one  too  rarely  found  in 
the  usual  practice  of  philanthropy,  namely  one  for  "  home 
care  first."  Mr.  Murphy  stated  at  this  meeting  "  if  one-half 
the  money  spent  on  foster  home  care  in  Philadelphia  were 
spent  on  care  of  children  with  their  own  parents,  under  good 
supervision,  there  would  be  a  very  appreciable  elevation  of 
the  standards  of  our  communal  life." 

A  HANDY  pocket  size  manual  of  Illinois  laws  affecting 
women  and  children  has  recently  been  issued  by  the  Juvenile 
Protective  Association  of  Chicago.    It  is  thoroughly  indexed. 


Since  the  text  is  largely  a  condensed  statement  of  the  laws, 
marginal  references  are  given  to  indicate  where  the  full  law 
in  each  instance  may  be  found.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  com- 
pilers of  the  manual  to  make  it  of  service  to  women's  clubs 
and  citizenship  classes  as  well  as  to  social  workers. 

THE  Juvenile  Protective  Association  of  Milwaukee  has, 
during  the  past  seven  years,  dealt  with  3,294  families  and 
more  than  13,000  children.  In  1,449  0I  these  families  the 
children  were  neglected,  in  210  they  were  under  unfit  guard- 
ianship, in  657  of  illegitimate  birth,  in  595  mentally  defec- 
tive. The  children  were  the  offenders  or  were  offended 
against  in  226  families.  In  157  homes  there  was  a  wide  va- 
riety of  causes  which  brought  the  family  to  the  attention  of 
the  association.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  children  were 
boarded  by  the  organization  in  other  homes  than  their  own, 
while  a  satisfactory  adjustment  was  made  in  20  per  cent  of 
the  families. 

IN  collaboration  with  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Ed- 
ucation, the  United  States  Children's  Bureau  has  issued  an 
outline  study  dealing  with  child  mentality  and  management. 
The  handbook  also  gives  information  on  the  agencies  work- 
ing with  children  and  of  source  material  in  this  special  field. 
Detailed  outlines  for  group  discussion  by  teachers,  club 
women,  etc.,  with  reading  references  are  included. 

THE  Iowa  Child  Welfare  Research  Station  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa  has  from  time  to  time  published  the  results 
of  investigations  conducted  by  the  staff,  such  as  Selective 
Migration  as  a  Factor  in  Child  Welfare  in  the  United 
States  by  Hornell  Hart.  It  is  one  of  the  prime  purposes  of 
the  station  to  help  reduce  the  social  and  economic  waste  of 
the  "  increasing  numbers  of  defectives,  delinquents,  degener- 
ates, derelicts  and  social  misfits  "  in  Iowa.  To  that  end  the 
station  is,  among  other  things,  developing  "  practical  meth- 
ods of  child  rearing  modified  to  suit  the  varied  needs  of 
child  life." 

MATERNITY  and  child  care  were  the  subjects  of  a  study 
made  in  the  "  hill  "  country  of  northern  Mississippi  by  the 
United  States  Children's  Bureau,  the  most  recent  one  in  the 
bureau's  series  covering  different  rural  sections  of  the  United 
States.  Although  information  was  secured  from  the  county 
health  officer,  the  county  superintendent  of  schools,  the  home 
demonstration  agent  and  others,  the  most  pertinent  informa- 
tion was  obtained  through  the  investigators'  personal  inter- 
views with  individual  mothers.  The  county  covered 
was  almost  entirely  a  farming  one.  Over  one-half  of 
the  population  was  colored.  Three-fourths  of  the  farm- 
ers visited  were  tenants.  Most  of  the  houses  were 
poorly  constructed,  with  little  provision  for  comfort 
In  fact,  about  40  per  cent  of  the  families  were  found 
to  be  living  two  or  more  persons  to  a  room.  Only  about 
1 1  per  cent  of  the  houses  were  screened  against  flies  and 
mosquitoes.  There  was  no  trained  nurse  working  regularly 
in  the  county,  and  only  fourteen  physicians  were  in  active 
practice.  The  nearest  hospital  was  one  hundred  miles  away. 
Of  the  one  hundred  midwives  practicing  in  the  section  many 
were  "  untrained,  ignorant  and  careless."  The  low  stand- 
ards of  maternity  care,  investigation  showed,  "  were  due  in 
large  measure  to  ignorance  of  the  need  for  it,  to  the  scarcity 
of  physicians  and  nurses,  and  to  poverty."  Only  116  of  the 
675  mothers  studied  had  seen  a  doctor  or  received  domestic 
help  in  the  weeks  before  the  child  was  born.  In  confinement 
the  mother  usually  found  great  difficulty  in  getting  anyone 
to  do  the  necessary  nursing  or  to  help  with  the  housework. 
Helen   M.   Dart,  who  supervised  the  study,   recommends: 

The  employment  of  a  public  health  nurse  for  the  county,  and  a 
county  or  district  health  officer  on  full  time;  the  establishment  of  a 
county  hospital,  with  free  care  available  for  those  unable  to  pay; 
provision  for  the  training  and  supervision  of  midwives;  and  the 
enforcement  of  the  birth  and  death  registration  laws. 
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INDUSTRY  AND  HUMAN  WELFARE 
By  William  L.  Chenery.     Macmillan  Co.     183  pp.     Price, 
$1.75;  with  postage  from   the  SURVEY,  $1.95. 
Mr.  Chenery's  book    is    a    compact    survey    of    the  effects  of 
■  modern  industry  on  the  welfare  of  the  workers.     It  is  largely 
a  historical   sketch   showing  the  early   expectations   regarding 
machinery  and  the  later  changes  of  opinion,  as  a  result  of  more 
exact  knowledge.     The  book  is  a  most  useful  aid  in  furnishing 
a  historical  background  and  the  most  salient  facts  for  all  per- 
sons  interested   in   legislation   affecting   child   labor,    minimum 
wages,  hours  of  labor,  accidents,  health,  fatigue,  regularity  of 
employment,  public  employment  offices,  unemployment  insurance 
and  the  participation  of  labor  in  the  management  of  industry. 
University  of  Wisconsin.  John  R.  Commons. 

THE  MORALITY  OF  THE  STRIKE 

By    the    Reverend    Donald    A.    McLean.    P.  J.  Kenedy    & 

Sons.    196  pp.    Price,  $1.75;  with  postage  from  the  Survey, 

$1.90. 
Father  McLean's  attempt  to  lay  down  a  code  of  morals  for 
strikers  has  led  to  some  very  interesting  observations  which 
give  evidence  of  the  author's  sympathetic  insight  with  respect 
to  industrial  relations.  The  book,  however,  is  less  of  a  guide  to 
an  established  rule  of  conduct  than  a  propounder  of  unanswer- 
able questions. 

In  a  search  for  authority  the  author  discovers  that  there 
exists  no  ecclesiastical  pronouncement  on  the  subject,  from 
which  he  reasons,  negatively,  that  the  strike  is  not  immoral  in 
itself.  If  immoral,  therefore,  it  must  be  on  account  of  immoral 
objectives  or  the  use  of  immoral  or  unjustifiable  means.  Only 
two  objectives  are  mentioned  as  positively  immoral:  the  over- 
throw of  the  state,  and  the  abolition  of  private  property.  Sym- 
pathetic strikes  are  apt  to  be  without  justification,  especially  if 
against  an  employer  who  has  no  interest  in  the  original  con- 
troversy, although  under  certain  circumstances  they  may  be 
justifiable.  Violence  is  pretty  sure  to  be  without  justification, 
but  this  is  because  of  the  consequences  of  violence,  and  the 
question  to  be  determined  is  whether  the  social  good  to  be 
secured  is  greater  than  the  evil  resulting.  Public  inconvenience 
is  no  reason  for  condemning  a  strike,  for  the  public  has  obliga- 
tions as  well  as  rights  and  workers  are  not  required  to  starve 
in  the  public  interest.  The  government  has  a  right  to  suppress 
disorder  and  even  to  prevent  strikes  for  an  unjust  purpose,  but 
compulsory  arbitration  is  not  desirable.  The  author  prefers 
compulsory  investigation  after  the  manner  of  the  Canadian  In- 
dustrial Disputes  Act. 

The  basic  conclusion  of  the  author  is  that  strikes  are  moral 
when  they  are  in  a  just  cause.  Contracts  are  to  be  faithfully 
observed,  but  it  is  moral  to  strike  in  violation  of  a  contract  if 
it  is  an  unjust  one.  When  the  strikers  have  a  "just"  cause  they 
may  try  to  prevent  others  from  working.  They  may  use  all 
means  that  are  "justifiable."  When  the  employer  denies  "just 
terms"  to  his  workers  and  when  they  ask  for  a  "just  share,"  no 
one  can  consider  it  reprehensible  in  them  to  strike  and  picket. 

"There  is  a  just  wage,"  the  author  tells  us,  and  "conditions  of 
labor,  hours,  etc.,  which  are  just,"  but  "as  yet  these  have  not 
been  definitely  determined.  .  .  .  We  cannot  as  yet  point  out 
definitely  at  what  particular  point  injustice  begins."  There  will 
be  few  to  disagree  with  the  latter,  but  that  is  exactly  the  fact 
which  extracts  significance  from  the  author's  conclusions. 
Strikes  to  be  moral  must  be  just.    But  what  is  justice? 

John  A.  Fitch. 

THE  MEANING  OF  FAMILY  ENDOWMENT 

By    M.    D.    Stocks.     Labor    Publishing    Co.,    London.    4.5pp. 

Price,  is. 
In  a  book  of  less  than  fifty  pages  one  way  out  of  the  dilemma 
of  the  family  under  the  wage  system  is  detailed  with  clarity 
and  conviction.  When  the  family  was  dependent  largely  upon 
the  land  for  its  support,  an  increase  in  its  size  was  accom- 
panied ultimately  by  an  increase  in  its  productive  capacity.  Un- 
der the  wage  system  children  are  a  liability;  only  rarely  (and 
then  for  only  short  periods)  are  they  assets.  In  view  of  this, 
the  tendency  of  industry  to  discourage  men'  and  women  from 
early  marriage,  to  keep  both  in  gainful  occupation  away  from 
home,  to  prevent  the  birth  of  children  or  to  decrease  their 
number  is  recognized  by  one  school  of  sociologists  as  an  evil 


to  be  combated.  If  under  the  increased  economic  and  social 
difficulty  of  marriage  and  having  children  a  selective  process 
were  put  in  operation  by  which  only  the  stronger  and  better 
fitted  men  and  women  would  undertake  the  responsibility  of 
parenthood,  the  challenge  would  ultimately  result  in  benefit  to 
the  race.  Those  who  back  the  project  of  family  endowment 
evidently  believe  that  no  such  selective  process  is  at  work  and 
that  probably  the  very  qualities  which  make  for  excellency  in 
an  industrial  society,  such  as  prudence  and  thrift,  may  actu- 
ally tend  to  decrease  the  birth  rate  among  the  more  desirable. 

The  book  discussed  two  methods  of  family  endowment:  out 
and  out  maternity  insurance  by  which  the  state  itself  assumes 
responsibility  for  the  support  of  children;  and  the  more  con- 
servative method  by  which  industry  pays  to  its  workers  a  wage 
in  reference  to  the  size  of  their  families  rather  than  the  skill 
of  their  tasks.  The  former  method  has  been  agitated  in  Eng- 
land and  France  and  the  latter  is  in  operation  in  certain  of  the 
Australian  countries. 

The  economic  pitfall  in  a  plan  of  this  sort  is  that  pay  is 
given  to  a  family  either  in  the  form  of  a  state  pension  or  in 
the  form  of  wages  not  on  the  basis  of  the  value  of  a  worker's 
productive  efforts  but  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  his  family. 
In  this  respect,  the  state  endownment  is  somewhat  better  than 
the  wage  bonus,  but  ultimately  it  also  rests  on  the  fact  of  the 
man's  work.  It  is  contrary  to  sound  industrial  and  economic 
theory  to  base  a  wage  on  need  rather  than  on  service.  The  so- 
cial disadvantage  of  such  a  plan  of  wages  is  that  the  basic  wage 
and  probably  all  bonus  additions  will  tend  to  descend  to  the 
level  of  the  minimum  rather  than  be  maintained  at  high  stand- 
ards. While  for  some  workers  this  will  be  an  increase  in  real 
wages  as  well  as  in  actual  wages,  it  will  act  as  a  dead  weight 
against  a  rise  of  wages  much  above  the  subsistence  level.  The 
only  analogy  to  a  state  endowment  which  we  have  had  in  gen- 
eral practice  has  been  the  allowances  paid  to  families  of  en- 
listed men  in  the  last  war,  and  these  in  all  countries  were  ad- 
mittedly below  the  subsistence  level. 

Can  industry  pay  an  adequate  wage  to  all  its  workers — 
adequate  in  the  sense  that  those  who  marry  and  have  children 
may  be  able  to  support  their  families  in  decency  ?  Can  industry 
maintain  the  standard  of  equal  pay  for  equal  work  and  at  the 
same  time  maintain  this  high  level  ?  The  writer  of  this 
pamphlet  says  that  it  cannot,  and  that  some  other  plan  must  be 
devised  to  give  the  wage-earning  father  a  greater  income  than 
that  secured  by  his  fellow  workman  who  happens  not  to  be 
a  father.  Frank  Bruno. 

Secretary,  Associated  Charities  of  Minneapolis. 

ECONOMICS  OF  BRITISH  INDIA 

By  J adunath  Sarkar.   Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    376  pp.  Price, 

$2.75;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $2.90. 
This  volume  by  a  distinguished  historian  is  a  descriptive  ac- 
count of  the  land  and  people  of  India,  from  the  side  of  eco- 
nomics. It  is  quietly  and  patiently  written — without  effort  at 
rhetorical  effect,  and  is  throughout  non-partisan  and  uncon- 
troversial.  It  is  the  record  of  a  vast,  unenterprising,  docile, 
agricultural  population,  well  meaning  for  the  most  part,  unused 
to  intensive  effort,  either  mental  or  physical,  unduly  influenced 
by  tradition  and  superstition,  burdened  by  a  multitude  of  semi- 
sacred  idlers,  and  unprofitably  divided  among  themselves  by 
bars  of  caste. 

In  addition  to  the  evils  of  heat  and  congestion  with  the 
accompanying  spread  of  infection,  India  has  its  struggles  with 
irregularities  of  water.  In  vast  districts  the  rainfall  is  barely 
adequate  to  mature  the  crops,  and  any  deficiency  at  once  means 
famine,  for  there  are  no  saved  up  resources.  Elsewhere  great 
rivers,  descending  from  the  highest  mountains  on  earth,  flood 
their  deltas  with  rich  silt,  at  times,  however,  wantonly  leaving 
their  courses  to  tear  out  new  ones,  abandoning  villages  and 
towns  to  isolated  and  malarial  fate.  The  aim  of  the  author  is 
throughout  to  present  clearly  conditions  as  they  are  without 
complaint  against  Fate,  Great  Britain  or  any  other  agency 
which  has  disturbed  the  ancient  current  of  events. 

Of  the  various  topics  treated  I  have  space  to  notice  but  two 
or  three.  The  account  of  the  caste  system  in  its  economic 
significance  is  instructive.  Certain  advantages  are  enumerated : 
It   insures   the  passing  on   from  generation   to   generation   of 
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hereditary  skill,  trade  methods  and  secrets;  it  acts  as  a  trade 
guild  and  mutual  benefit  society;  it  regulates  wages  and  secures 
division  of  labor;  it  supplies  courts  of  arbitration;  it  keeps  up 
a  standard  of  morality  and  promotes  social  feeling  within  the 
group;  it  has  saved  the  purer  races  from  intermarriage  with 
those  intrinsically  inferior. 

Professor  Sarkar  admits  that  these  advantages  disappear  as 
India  becomes  modernized,  their  influence  in  Bengal  and  in  the 
capitals  and  ports  being  reduced  to  the  limitation  of  marriage 
and  to  social  dinners  and  gatherings.  Their  economic  effective- 
ness has  been  broken  down  by  the  introduction  of  machinery. 
The  drawbacks  of  the  caste  system  lie  mainly  in  its  interfer- 
ence with  better  and  more  modern  methods.  The  fixed  occu- 
pation prevents  migration  and  limits  adaptation.  It  effaces  per- 
sonality and  discourages  invention  and  originality.  Each  man 
holds  the  status  of  his  caste,  many  of  them  "depressed  and  un- 
touchable." The  caste  excludes  fresh  blood  and  all  self-extrica- 
tion. "Once  a  carpenter  always  a  carpenter,"  with  no  oppor- 
tunity for  change  except  in  war.  Caste  causes  enormous  eco- 
nomic waste.  "No  non-Brahman  will  eat  food  cooked  by  any 
non-Brahman  caste  except  his  own.  .  .  .  The  economic  waste 
is  as  great  as  if  a  master-sculptor  were  to  spend  three  hours 
daily  sweeping  his  own  grounds.  .  .  .  The  rule  of  marriage 
with  one's  own  sub-caste  (endogamy)  also  drags  down  the  best 
members  of  each  caste  to  the  low  level  of  the  average."  The 
"joint  family  system"  also  contributes  to  the  suppression  of  the 
individual.  "As  the  few  bread-winners  of  the  family  feed  all 
its  members  the  drones  are  not  roused  from  their  laziness." 

The  effect  of  British  rule  with  its  "Pax  Britannica"  is  dis- 
passionately treated.  It  has  brought  absolute  internal  peace 
among  warring  tribes  and  races.  It  has  made  foreign  invasion 
impossible.  It  has  made  life  and  property  secure  through  sup- 
pression of  thugs  and  dacoits  or  organized  bandits.  It  has  made 
possible  a  vastly  increased  population,  and  thereby  a  great  ex- 
pansion of  agriculture  and  internal  commerce,  with  corre- 
sponding rise  in  land  values  and  decrease  in  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. Men  can  labor  unafraid,  without  armed  guards,  even 
outside  the  ancient  walled  cities.  Peace  has  destroyed  the 
"shyness  of  Indian  capital"  because  it  has  made  investments 
safe,  and  thus  lowered  rates  of  interest.  British  rule  has  made 
the  use  of  foreign  experts  practicable  and  at  fair  wages. 

Recognized  drawbacks  are  these:  Under  security,  the  popu- 
lation is  outrunning  its  means  of  support,  and  while  new  con- 
ditions alleviate,  they  do  not  prevent  famine.  The  knowledge 
and  practice  in  sanitation  by  no  means  keeps  pace  with  the  ad- 
vance in  external  security.  Foreign  machine-made  goods  have 
killed  the  native  handicrafts  and  every  year  skilled  Indian 
workmen  "defeated  in  competition  swell  the  ranks  of  poor 
landless  laborers."  "They  sink  to  a  lower  stratum  of  society 
and  increase  the  pressure  on  land."  "The  growth  of  modern 
industries  is  the  only  possible  salvation  of  the  surplus  popula- 
tion." 

Foreign  capital,  while  increasing  the  range  of  industry  and 
the  development  of  natural  resources,  has  crowded  out  "the 
belated  Indian  capitalists." 

Education,  especially  technical,  moves  slowly  in  India,  be- 
cause, according  to  Sir  T.  Holland,  as  quoted  by  Professor 
Sarkar,  "of  the  wide  gap  between  industry  and  education  in 
this  country  when  practical  men  are  uneducated  and  educated 
men  are  impractical."  In  other  words,  the  man  who  works 
with  his  hands  cares  nothing  for  brain  knowledge,  and  the 
philosopher  or  clerk  has  no  interest  in  entering  industry.  This 
phase  of  the  caste  system,  affecting  for  evil  hand  workers  and 
brain  workers  alike,  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  relative  powerless- 
ness  of  India.  Her  philosophy,  divorced  from  actuality,  has  its 
roots  in  the  air  and  leads  nowhere,  while  her  industries  except 
under  outside  stimulus  have  not  yet  risen  from  the  ground. 

Stanford  University.  David  Starr  Jordan. 

STATE  MEDICINE  A  MENACE  TO  DEMOCRACY 

By  H.   B.  Anderson.     Citizens'  Medical  Reference  Bureau. 

New  York.     115  pp.     Price,  $1.50  cloth,  $1.00  paper;  with 

postage  from  the  Survey,  $1.55,  $1.05. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  sound  and  wholesome  stuff  in  this 
"  analysis  of  erroneous  principles  of  public  health  policy."  Of 
course,  it  is  not  "  scientific" — no  book  criticizing  medical  theory 
or  practice  in  terms  other  than  those  of  professional  jargon  ever 
is.  But  the  question  of  vaccination  apart  which  can  be  decided 
only  on  the  ground  of  prejudice  anyhow — since  undigested  fact 


material  is  all  the  argument  which  either  side  lays  before  the 
layman — there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  Mr.  Average 
Citizen  should  hold  the  word  of  his  family  doctor  more  sacred 
than  that  of  his  minister,  lawyer  or  financial  broker.  Mr. 
Anderson  attacks  the  fallacy  that  public  health  work  is  chiefly 
a  medical  problem;  in  this  his  contention  is  probably  not  as 
original  as  he  thinks  it  is,  since  even  the  most  autocratic  public 
health  administrators  surround  themselves  more  and  more  with 
non-medical  helpers  and  agencies  of  every  kind. 

In  his  attack  on  state  compulsion  he  makes  no  distinction  be- 
tween compulsory  health  measures  and  compulsory  insurance 
which  may  or  may  not  be  connected  with  compulsory  features 
of  medical  treatment.  He  argues  that  reliance  on  serums  and 
vaccines  retards  the  progress  of  effective  sanitation,  and  that 
much  health  legislation  is  based  on  a  germ  theory  which  even 
the  medical  profession  no  longer  endorses.  His  criticism  of 
medical  examination  of  school  children  as  ineffective  is  supported 
by  much  evidence  available  to  everybody. 

The  book  contains  a  great  deal  more  of  a  medical-legal  nature 
in  which  the  reader  will  believe  or  not  believe,  according  to 
personal  experience  and  temperament  rather  than  because  the 
arguments  advanced  are  conclusive.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  what- 
ever the  necessary  demerits  of  a  book  covering  so  much  ground, 
Mr.  Anderson  offers  a  valuable  mental  exercise  to  those  who 
too  lightly  assume"  that  the  present  dicta  of  medical  science  are 
final  and  irrefutable.  B.  L. 

SOCIAL  WORK 

By  Edward  T.  Devine;  Macmillan  Co.  352  pp.    Price,  $3.00; 

with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $3.20. 
Dr.  Devine  has  again  made  a  distinct  contribution  to  the  pro- 
fession which  he  has  so  ably  served,  in  his  new  book,  Social 
Work.  The  writer  says  it  is  intended  for  the  classroom  and 
the  general  reader,  and  that  it  contains  no  direct  or  indirect 
propaganda.  Here  then  is  a  book  written  by  a  scholarly  man, 
and  from  the  vantage  point  of  long  executive  experience  in  one 
of  the  largest  agencies  in  the  largest  city  in  the  country,  and 
backed  further  by  contact  and  service  with  other  local  organiza- 
tions, as  well  as  with  state  and  national  bodies,  frequently  dur- 
ing great  disasters,  and  World  War  service. 

It  means  something  to  have  a  book  written  from  the  vantage 
point  of  this  experience,  and  particularly  from  this  point  of 
view,  as  expressed  by  the  author:  "  I  am  wholly  untrammelled 
by  any  conscious  limitations  imposed  by  past  or  prospective  in- 
stitutional connections.  This  freedom  leads  inevitably  to  a 
certain  revaluation  of  values.  .  .  .  Nevertheless  there  is 
some  satisfaction,  and  there  may  be  perhaps  some  advantage  to 
students  and  the  public,  in  an  attempt  to  look  at  charity  and 
correction,  at  social  work,  public  and  voluntary,  from  a  de- 
tached point  of  view;  with  sympathy  and  understanding,  but 
with  a  more  critical  and  more  inclusive  vision." 

The  standard  of  life,  poverty,  disease  and  disability,  crime, 
and   the  general   improvement   of   conditions    are  discussed   in 
various  chapters  in  a  clear,  direct  fashion,  and  with  the  courage 
and  freedom  from  bias  that  Dr.  Devine  indicates  in  his  intro 
duction. 

The  book  is  full  of  such  pointed  sentences  as  "  Social 
economics  may  be  described  as  community  housekeeping;  social 
work  to  follow  the  analogy  is  its  salvage  and  repair  service." 
Speaking  on  the  question  of  technique:  "  The  technique  .  .  . 
which  the  latter  acquire  should  become  familiar  to  the  larg- 
est possible  number  of  people,  and  the  common  sense  and 
knowledge  of  ordinary  affairs  which  plain  people  display  in  their 
relations  with  one  another  should  permeate  social  work,  to  dis- 
infect and  correct  what  Bishop  Brent  calls  'the  crippling  conceit 
of  undue  specialism.'  " 

This  book  will  be  a  distinct  contribution  to  the  classroom, 
social  workers,  volunteers — indeed  to  the  whole  reading  public 
that  is  concerned  with  a  better  understanding  and  coordination 
and  mobilization  of  our  social  forces. 

Social  work  is  up  in  a  rather  peculiar  was  for. review  and 
evaluation  by  the  American  people,  and  Dr.  Devine's  book  should 
be  broadly  helpful  in  this  reconstruction  period  when  people  are 
anew  trying  to  establish  their  loyalties,  their  responsibilities 
and  the  degree  to  which  they  should  commit  themselves. 

It  is  commended  to  all  those  who  feel  in  need  of  getting  on  a 
surer  ground,  and  of  thinking  themselves  into  a  clearer  and 
surer  footed  course.  Sherman  C.  Kingsley. 

Secretary,  If'clfare  Federation  of  Philadelphia. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  THE  ELECTRIC  RAILWAY  PROBLEM 

By  Delos  F.  Wilcox.     Published  by  the  Author,  73  Gleane 

Street,  Elmhurst,  L.  I.     789  pp. 
"  It  is  generally  agreed  that  if  credit  cannot  be  restored  under 
private   ownership    and    operation    it   is    inevitable    that    public 
ownership    and    public    operation,    one   or    both,   will    have    to 
come." 

This  is  not  the  snap  judgment  of  an  ill-informed  propa- 
gandist, but  the  cautious  conclusion  of  a  public  utility  expert, 
with  a  background  of  many  years  of  experience  in  public  utility 
regulation  in  the  service  of  the  state  and  city  of  New  York. 
It  is  a  judgment  based  indirectly  perhaps  on  this  background 
and  directly  on  a  careful  study  of  the  facts  brought  out  in  the 
course  of  the  hearings  before  the  Federal  Electric  Railways 
Commission. 

This  presidential  commission,  Dr.  Wilcox  says  in  his  preface, 
was  sought  by  the  utilities  themselves  "  to  serve  as  a  sort  of 
national  sounding-board  before  which  they  could  beat  the  tom- 
tom and  attract  public  attention  everywhere  to  their  financial 
distress  and  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  five-cent  fare." 

Two  important  considerations  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Wilcox 
darken  the  prospect  of  the  public  of  obtaining  necessary  street 
railway  service  at  reasonable  rates  under  private  ownership. 
One  is  the  difficulty  of  restoring  credit;  the  other  is  the  diffi- 
culty of  insuring  uninterrupted  and  efficient  service  from  em- 
ployes as  long  as  a  private  company  with  private  interests  is 
allowed  to  come  between  the  public  and  those  who  serve  it  as 
street  railway  employes. 

It  would  be  a  Herculean  task,  according  to  Dr.  Wilcox,  to 
restore  credit  under  private  ownership  except  at  unreasonable 
and  unjustifiable  cost  to  the  public.  The  present  breakdown 
of  credit  has  fundamental  caused  which  extend  far  back  of  the 
present  depression.  They  are  found  in  initial  over-capitaliza- 
tion, in  over-building,  in  absentee  ownership  and  the  formation 
of  holding  companies  and  in  the  failure  of  state  and  municipal 
regulatory  bodies  to  demand  safe  and  conservative  financing. 
These  regulatory  bodies  permitted  corporations  to  continue 
their  over-capitalization,  to  pay  out  all  the  profits  to  the  stock- 
holders without  maintaining  proper  funds  for  depreciation. 
They  permitted  them  to  maintain  a  straight  five-cent  fare  even 
though  that  yielded  unnecessarily  large  dividends — a  policy 
which  developed  a  five-cent  fare  habit  difficult  to  break  now 
and  which  engendered  public  distrust  of  the  regulating  bodies 
as  well  as  suspicion  and  dislike  of  the  corporation.  They  gave 
no  protection  to  the  employes  against  the  low  wages,  long  hours 
and  bad  working  conditions  which  many  of  the  corporations 
saw   fit  to  mete  out. 

Now,  added  to  the  public  resentment  and  hostility,  which 
have  slowly  accumulated,  are  rising  cost  of  materials,  increas- 
ing competition  from  automobiles,  private  and  public,  loss  of 
confidence  of  investors,  and  a  growing  restlessness  and  dis- 
satisfaction on  the  part  of  labor. 

"Hitherto  the  public  has  had  no  direct  relation  with  the 
men,  leaving  them  to  be  employed  and  discharged  by  the  com- 
panies, without  any  public  interference.  But  the  recognized 
necessity  for  continuous  service  has  brought  things,  during  the 
war  period,  to  a  pass  where  it  is  seen  to  be  essential  that  the 
employes  of  the  street  railway  companies  acquire  a  full  sense 
of  public  responsibility  and  get  away  from  the  position  of  mere 
wage  earners  in  private  employment,  with  no  concern  as  to 
the  relations  between  their  employers  and  the  general  public." 

"  With  the  establishment  of  direct  relations  between  the 
public  and  labor  the  responsibility  of  capital  for  management 
is  undermined  and  its  motive  for  efficiency  in  management 
weakened  if  not  destroyed.  With  the  assumption  of  direct 
public  responsibility  for  wages,  hours,  and  conditions  of  work, 
and  for  the  enforcement  of  continuity  of  service,  the  next  step, 
which  is  both  logical  and  necessary,  is  the  assumption  by  the 
public  of  complete  responsibility  for  management  an<J  the  limi- 
tation of  capital  to  its  true  function  of  supplying  funds  in  aid 
of  public  credit  for  a  fixed  return  determined  by  the  security 
it  enjoys." 

The  way  out  of  the  labor  difficulties  is  also  the  way  out 
of  credit  difficulties.  To  pay  the  high  interest  rates  now 
necessary  under  private  ownership  without  government  guaran- 
tees, high  fares  are  necessary.  But  high  fares  may  defeat  the 
purposes  of  giving  necessary  service  to  the  public.  To  secure 
low  fares  and  low  interest  rates  would  require  rigid  regulation 
in  the  interest  of  both  the  investor  and  the  public.     It  would 


involve    all    the    difficulties    of    public    ownership    and    more. 

Dr.  Wilcox  does  not  gloss  over  the  greatest  obstacles  to  pub- 
lic ownership — "the  shrinking  of  public  men  from  the  burdens 
of  constructive  responsibility  for  the  performance  of  public 
work,  and  the  willingness  of  private  men  to  assume  respon- 
sibility for  public  work  in  the  hope  and  expectation  of  being 
able  to  exploit  the  public  need  for  private  gain." 

The  book  is  neither  a  piece  of  breezy  propaganda  nor  merely 
eight  hundred  pages  of  dry  statistical  study.  It  is  a  well  or- 
ganized, thorough  and  vivid  presentation  of  facts  and  figures 
relating  to  street  railways,  presented  in  such  a  way  that  the 
ordinary  reader  can  understand  and  use  them.  In  the  treat- 
ment of  the  problems  of  capitalization,  building,  taxation,  state 
and  local  regulations,  valuation  and  industrial  relations,  the 
psychological  factors  are  carefuly  considered — the  psychology 
of  the  investor,  of  labor,  of  the  riding  public  and  of  the  busi- 
ness public.  Jennie  McMullin  Turner. 


ECONOMICS  AND  THE  COMMUNITY 

By  John  A.  Lapp.    Century  Co.     366  pp.     Illustrated.     Price,  $1.73  ; 
with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $1.90. 

This  is  a  first  attempt  at  a  textbook  in  economics  sufficiently 
simple  and  interesting  to  make  possible  the  introduction  of  that 
study  in  the  lower  high  school  grades.  The  different  themes, 
ranging  from  the  elements  of  exchange  to  banking  and  insur- 
ance, from  relations  between  employers  and  employes  to  inter- 
national trade  and  social  control,  are  treated  concretely  and 
with  a  view  to  forming  the  basis  for  the  gathering  of  data  by 
the  students  in  their  own  community.  The  photographic  illus- 
trations and  diagrams  are  not  merely  ornamental — as  is  some- 
times the  case  in  such  texts — but  helpful  to  an  understanding 
of  the  matter  in  hand.  The  bibliographical  references  through- 
out are  up-to-date  and  to  reliable  authorities. 

THE  TRAINING  OP  CHILDREN  IN  THE  CHRISTIAN  FAMILY 
By  Luther  Allan  Weigle.     Pilgrim  Press,  Boston.     224  pp.     Price, 
$1.50 ;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $1.60. 

The  author  is  the  Horace  Bushnell  Professor  of  Christian 
Nurture  at  Yale  University.  He  declares  that  the  children  of 
today  need  a  new  set  of  parents,  for  the  fundamental  source  of 
education  which  has  been  failing  is  the  home.  The  book  sets 
forth  problems  in  a  form  that  is  useful  for  parents'  and  teachers' 
discussions. 

THE  CARPENTER  AND  HIS  KINGDOM 

By   Alexander  Irvine.      Charles    Scribner's   Sons.     247   pp.     Price, 
$1.50  icith  postage  from  the  Survey,  $1.60. 

A  life  of  Christ  written  by  a  man  with  an  amazing  life's  course 
that  has  made  him  the  companion  of  newsboys,  day  laborers, 
miners,  soldiers,  Oxford  and  Yale  students,  publishers,  min- 
isters, labor  leaders,  psychologists  and  journalists.  He  has 
been  all  these  things,  and  his  book  reads  like  the  easy,  earnest 
conversation  of  a  man  who  knows  all  sorts  of  people  and  con- 
ditions and  understands  them. 

THE  RISING  TEMPER  OP  THE  EAST 
By  Frazier  Hunt.     Bobbs-Merrill  Co.     248  pp.     Price,  $2.50  ;  ivith 
postage  from  the  Survey,  $2.65. 

The  author  says,  "I  have  called  this  book  The  Rising  Temper 
of  the  East  because  in  it  I  have  attempted  to  show  not  only  the 
awakening  of  a  billion  backward  peoples  of  the  Old  World  but 
to  sound  a  note  of  warning  to  the  white  Christian  East."  The 
book  is  written  with  the  snap  of  a  famous  journalist. 

GRADED  BIBLE  STORIES,  Books  I  and  II 

By  William  James  Mutch.    Doran  Co.    Book  I,  161  pp.,  Book  II,  177 
pp.    Price,  $1.25  each;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $1.35  each. 

Stories,  pictures,  suggestions  and  questions  that  the  teacher  of 
young  children  from  five  to  ten  years  old  may  find  helpful. 
Things  already  familiar  to  the  child  are  appealed  to  and  the 
stories  are  told  simply. 

SOCIALISM  AND  PERSONAL  LIBERTY 

By  Robert  Dell.    Thomas  Seltzer.    160  pp.    Price,  $1.75  ;  with  post- 
age from  the  Survey,  $1.85. 

Discusses  various  kinds  of  socialism,  Marxist,  Libertarian, 
Democratic,  the  dictatorial  socialism  of  the  proletariat,  and 
various  spurious  socialisms,  showing  that  socialism  is  not  in- 
compatible with  personal  freedom. 
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OPIATE  ADDICTION 

By  Edward  Huntington  Williams,  M.D.    The  Maomillan  Co.    194  pp. 
Price,  $1.75  ;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $1.85. 

This  book  discusses  clinic  treatment  and  suggests  that  perhaps 
the  best  control  of  the  narcotic  situation  could  be  effected  by 
placing  the  problem  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service. 

THE  PROBLEM  OP  WAR  AND  ITS  SOLUTION 

By  John  E.  Grant.     George  Allen  cf  Unwin,  London.    384  pp.    Price, 

12s.  6<J. 
The  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  demolish  the  fatalistic  doctrine 
that  war  is  inherent  in  human  nature  and  offer*  a  solution  de- 
pendent in  part  on  the  public  control  of  all  land  so  that  private 
individuals  may  not  dispose  of  land  for  their  own  profit. 

UNDER  NEW  MANAGEMENT 
By  Hugh  P.  Vowles.    George  Allen  <t  Unwin,  London.    192  pp.   Price, 
6sh. 

The  author  is  general  manager  and  chief  engineer  to  a  large 
industrial  concern.  He  calls  this  a  book  for  business  men  and 
others,  offering  them  an  analysis  of  the  political  and  industrial 
disease  and  a  suggestion  for  its  remedy. 

*  KINFOLK 

By  Ann  Cobb.     Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     82  pp.     Price,  $1.50 ;   with 
postage  from  the  Survey,  $1.60. 

Fifty  Kentucky  mountain  rhymes  written  in  dialect  with  a  sim- 
plicity and  directness  that  make  them  very  vivid.  There  is 
nothing  commonplace  or  sentimental  about  these  poems. 

THE  REVIVAL  OP  ITALY 

By  George  D.  Herron,  George  Allen  £  Unwin.  128  pp.  Price,  5sh. 
A  new  renaissance  is  taking  place  in  Italian  art,  politics  and 
schools.  Will  this  revival  spread  abroad  and  inspire  a  new 
Europe? 

SEX  KNOWLEDGE 

By  Norah  March.    E.  P.  Dutton.    104  pp.    Price,  $1.25  ;  with  postage 
from  the  Survey,  $1.35. 

By  the  author  of  Toward  Racial  Health. 

KARL  MARX,  An  Essay. 

By  Harold  J.  Laski.     Fabian  Society,  Westminster,  England.     Paper 

bound.     46  pp.    Price,  Is. 
NEGLECTED  GALILEE 

By  Vivian  MacMunn.     George  Allen  &  Unwin,  London.    94  pp.     Price, 

3s.  Cd. 
PURSE  AND  POLITICS 

By  Robert  Sencourt.    George  Allen  <£  Unwin,  London.    250  pp.  Price, 

Is.  M. 
BOOK  OF  ENGLISH  VERSE 

Edited  by  Richard  Le  Gallienne.     Boni  &  Livertght.     560  pp.     Price, 

$3.50 ;  wiih  postage  from  the  Survey.  $3.65. 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  MOLDERS  UNION  OP  NORTH   AMERICA 

By  Frank  T.  Stockton.    John  Hopkins  Presx.     222  pp.     Paper  bound. 

Price,  $1.50  ;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $1.55. 
THE  BIBLE  FOR  SCHOOL  AND  HOME 

By  the  Rev.  J.  Paterson  Smyth.     Doran  Co.     196  pp.     Price,  $1.25  ; 

with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $1.35. 
THE  TRUISMS  OF  STATECRAFT 

By  Bruce  Smith.     Longmans,  Green  if   Co.     255  pp.     Price,  $2.60  ; 

toith  postage  from  the  Survey,  $2.70. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


While  Yet  Able  to  See 

To  the  Editor:  Every  nation  but  the  United  States  has 
now  granted  a  general  amnesty  to  its  political  offenders,  i.  e.,  to 
all  who  were  sent  to  prison  on  the  charge  of  hindering  the  war. 
In  this  country  we  are  no  longer  keeping  anyone  in  prison  for 
an  overt  act.  We  have  let  out  all  the  German  spies,  and  even 
men  who  hid  bombs  on  American  vessels  to  explode  at  sea.  But 
we  are  still  holding  in  prison  113  men  who  were  sentenced  under 
the  Espionage  Act  for  expressions  of  opinion.  The  object  of 
this  letter  is  to  urge  the  readers  of  the  Survey  to  join  in  asking 
the  release  of  one  of  these,  for  whom  executive  clemency  must 
come  soon  or  it  will  be  too  late. 

Ricardo  Flores  Magon  is  a  Mexican  who  was  editing  a  paper 
in  Spanish  in  Los  Angeles  during  the  war.  He  is  now  in  the 
Leavenworth  penitentiary  under  a  twenty-year  sentence  for 
publishing  a  radical  manifesto  in  his  paper  and  failing  to  file  a 
translation  of  it  in  English,  as  required  by  law. 

Magon  is  an  idealist  and  a  dreamer.     He  holds  opinions  that 


I  regard  as  impracticable.  But  he  is  a  man  of  high  character, 
and  of  a  beautiful  spirit.  He  is  much  beloved  in  his  own 
country  and  was  lately  voted  a  pension  by  the  Mexican  Chamber 
of  Deputies.     He  showed  his  disinterestedness  by  declining  it. 

His  health  is  rapidly  failing  and  he  is  going  blind. 

An  earnest  effort  is  now  being  made  to  secure  his  release  and 
restore  him  to  his  wife  and  family  while  he  is  still  able  to  see 
their  faces.  Those  interested  are  urged  to  write  to  President 
Harding  or  Attorney  General  H.  M.  Daugherty,  asking  a  par- 
don for  him  and  for  Rivera.  Alice  Stone  Blackwell. 

Dorchester,  Mass. 

Rays  to  the  Rescue 

To  the  Editor:  Our  village  is  situated  in  the  mountai 
of  Eastern  Kentucky,  away  from  railroads  or  other  good  roads 
that  would  give  us  access  to  outside  communication.  We  are 
farming  people  but  have  poor  facilities,  as  most  of  our  lands 
are  hills,  and  rough  at  that.  We  have  no  marketable  products, 
as  most  every  one  barely  raises  enough  farm  products  for  home 
consumption.  We  have  reasonably  good  schools  and  a  good 
community  house,  but  no  churches.  Once  in  a  while  a  minister 
visits  our  locality  and  delivers  a  sermon,  but  this  does  not 
happen    oftener  than  about  three  or  four  times  a  year. 

In  our  neighborhood,  covering  a  radius  of  not  more  than 
three  miles,  live  about  three  hundred  people.  They  are  inter- 
ested in  sacred  worship  and  when  an  opportunity  is  afforded 
they  flock  in  to  take  part,  but,  as  I  have  said,  ministers  do  not 
come  this  way  often  and  we  are  not  able  to  employ  a  regular 
minister.  I,  being  a  community  worker,  have  taken  the  matter 
up  with  them  of  installing  ai  radiophone  in  our  community 
house,  that  we  may  meet  often  and  hear  the  Word  of  God  as 
it  is  delivered  by  some  able  minister  in  some  other  part  of  the 
country,  and  they  are  very  enthusiastic  about  it.  We  have 
raised  $25  of  a  necessary  sum  of  $250  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
chasing a  receiving  apparatus,  but  being  a  poor  people  we  are 
obliged  to  call  upon  those  better  situated  to  come  to  our  rescue. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  purchase  and  installation 
of  the  equipment,  and  we  lack  only  the  necessary  money  with 
which  to  make  it  effective.  If  not  sufficient  donations  are  re- 
ceived to  carry  out  the  plans  all  sums  will  be  returned,  as  will 
all  over-contributions.  Parnell  Crum. 

Treasurer,  Davella   Community    Organization, 

Martin  County,  Ay. 

Wages  at  Swift's 

To  the  Editor:  The  letter  from  David  J.  Saposs,  pub- 
lished in  the  Survey  of  March  11,  under  the  heading  Profits 
at  Swifts,  refers  to  "  starvation  wages  "  and  to  profits  of  Swift 
&  Company  as  though  they  had  been  unduly  large. 

If  the  1921  loss  of  eight  million  dollars  (3.4  per  cent  on  in- 
vestment) had  been  included  by  Mr.  Saposs,  the  average  profit 
for  eight  years  would  have  been  only  10.3  per  cent  instead  of 
12.2  per  cent  as  shown  in  the  letter.  This  hardly  seems  ex- 
tortionate, especially  when  dividends  have  had  to  be  paid  there- 
from. 

As  for  "  starvation  wages,"  during  the  period  reviewed  by 
Mr.  Saposs  the  hourly  wage  for  common  labor  in  the  packing 
industry  increased  to  over  three  times  the  pre-war  rate;  this 
meant  that  the  daily  wage  after  the  change  to  an  eight-hour 
day  was  about  two  and  one-half  times  the  pre-war  wage.  Thcsr 
figures  do  not  include  bonus  payments  which  were  made  tor 
several  months.  True,  wages  were  very  low  before  the  war. 
but  no  lower  than  in  other  industries  using  the  same  class  of 
labor.  Even  so,  the  war  increase  was  much  more  rapid  than 
occurred  in  the  cost  of  living,  and  after  two  necessary  reduc- 
tions the  hourly  rate  for  common  labor  is  more  than  twice 
high  as  before  the  war.  We  are  paying  today  much  more  than 
many  of  our  competitors  in  the  meat  industry. 

Mr.  Saposs  urges  that  recent  losses  should  be  charged  off 
against  surplus  instead  of  against  current  business.  This  is  ex- 
actly what  was  done,  even  though  it  was  first  figured  in  deter- 
mining the  operating  deficit  for  the  year.  In  192 1  we  had  to 
draw  0:1  surplus  to  the  extent  of  about  twentv  million  doll 

L.'D.  H.  Weld. 

Manager,  Commercial  Research  Department, 
Swift  &  Company. 
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The  Week  End  at  Connellsville 

(Continued  from  page  107) 

a  garden  and  use  the  haymows  for  storing  furniture  in  case 
they  were  evicted.  The  hand-hewn  beams  of  the  old  barn, 
the  dusky  shadows  under  the  gables,  the  intent  faces  of  the 
men,  the  bandaged  head  of  a  foreign-speaking  laborer  who 
claimed  to  have  been  assaulted  as  he  left  his  house  for  the 
church  to  go  to  confession  before  Easter — all  made  a  scene 
reminiscent  of  knots  of  non-conformists  throughout  the 
long  human  struggle. 

AT  Star  Junction,  ten  miles  from  Brownsville  over  the 
hills  that  were  feeling  the  pulse  of  spring  and  past 
bits  of  wood  where  violets  and  hepaticas  were  lifting  their 
heads,  is  an  unkempt,  mine-scarred  valley  where  the  men 
of  the  Washington  mine  were  out.  A  mile  beyond  was 
the  Slavic  hall.  Up  until  Wednesday  the  mine  had  been 
working. 

That  night  a  dozen  of  the  men  had  attended  a  meeting 
in  the  hall  of  the  men  of  a  neighboring  mine  that  was 
out.  The  next  night  when  Fred  Gullick,  of  Ellsworth, 
Washington  County,  district  board  member  from  Sub- 
District  3  of  District  5,  came  through,  some  eighty  of 
them  followed  on  after  him  to  the  hall  and  were  initiated 
into  the  union.  Today  he  had  come  back  and  they  reported 
that  but  16  men  had  gone  to  work  at  the  mine  that 
day.  The  rest  crowded  the  bare  Slavic  hall  with  its  par- 
allel bars,  its  immigrant  posters,  its  starred  war-time  flag 
showing  the  men  who  had  gone  to  the  front  from  here. 
For  a  while  he  held  a  levee  at  one  side  of  the  hall,  answering 
the  questions  that  were  poured  at  him  in  English,  his  asso- 
ciate taking  care  of  those  in  a  half  score  of  mid-European 
vernaculars.  Gullick  came  originally  from  the  mines  of 
the  West  of  England  where  he  had  worked  in  a  nine-inch 
seam,  bringing  with  him  to  this  country  the  scar  of  the 
rope  that  wore  into  his  naked  waist  as  he  worked  in  the 
pits.  He  is  in  his  sixties,  a  prophet  of  America  and  of  liv- 
ing the  American  life,  with  strongly  marked  face  and  a 
thumb  that  runs  slowly  over  line  and  paragraph  of  the 
Mine  Workers'  Agreement  as  he  answered  questions.  "Son," 
he  would  say,  "  I'll  make  that  plain  to  you."  The  ques- 
tion may  be  that  of  an  electrician  who  wants  to  know  if 
he  can  stay  at  work  to  tend  the  power.  "  You-  ask  that 
question  of  me  when  the  meeting's  on  and  I  give  you  the 
answer,  so  everybody  will  understand  when  you  stay  at 
work.  We  play  this  game  fair."  And  then  he  would  turn 
to  the  passage  that  provides  for  the  upkeep  of  necessary  work 
while  a  strike  is  on,  and  read  it  with  the  intonation  of  a 
reading  of  the  psalms.  "  I  guess  they  have  a  Presbyterian 
church  at  Ellsworth,"  my  companion  ventured.  "  Yes," 
came  back,  "  and  I  am  elder  there." 

The  meeting  at  the  large  Slavic  hall  at  Connellsville 
reached  to  a  new  scale  in  size  but  had  the  same  spirit.  There 
were  stories  afloat  of  efforts  made  to  induce  the  manager  to 
rescind  the  renting  of  the  hall  and  stories  of  wire  barricades 
going  up  outside  the  mine  villages.  A  score  or  more  of 
white-collared  office  men,  foremen,  bookkeepers  and  the  like 
took  place  toward  the  back  of  the  hall.  They  got  up  and 
went  out  noisily  after  an  hour  or  more  of  the  spe>chmaking. 
Perhaps  they  were  trying  the  miners'  game  of  starting  a  walk 
out.  Perhaps  they  were  bored.  Perhaps  they  were  un- 
familiar with  trade  union  procedure.  At  any  rate,  they  came 
trooping  back  in  with  a  rush  when  the  business  had  been  done  CDC  A  VTDC 
and  rows  of  solemn  men,  hands  raised,  were  growling  out,  Ji1jA1\IjKj* 
phrase  after  phrase,  the  oath  of  the  Mine  Workers.  "  We 
want  to  see  who's  joining,"  said  one  of  them  as  he  pushed 
his  way  in  past  me. 


SMITH  COLLEGE 

Training  School  for  Social  Work 
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Child  Welfare  Family  Welfare 

Visiting  Teachers        Medical  Social  Work 
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Community  Service 
NEXT  SESSION  BEGINS  JULY  6 
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The  Director,  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass. 


Authentic  Documents 
on  the 

JAPANESE   QUESTION 

Japanese  in  America,  by  E.  M.  Boddy $3.00 

The  Real  Japanese  Question,  by  K.  Kawakami 2.00 

California  and  the  Japanese,  by  K.  Kanzaki 50 

Pamphlets  by  Dr.  Eliot,  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  Dr.  Gor- 
don, Col.  Irish,  Dr.  Gulick  and  others 50 

Special  Price  for  Complete  Set,  $5.50 

JAPANESE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
Room  9,  444  Bush  St.  San  Francisco 


DEBATE: 


Is  the  failure  of  socialism  in  Russia,  as  evinced 
by  the  recent  partial  return  to  capitalism,  due 

to  the  fallacies  of  Marxian  theory? 
Prof.  E.  R.  A.  SELIGMAN,  HARRY  WATON, 

of  Columbia  says  YES  Marxist  says  NO 

Chairman  CLARE  SHERIDAN  Sculptor 
Her  only  public  appearance  before  returning  to  Europe 

Manhattan  Opera  House, 

SUNDAY,  APRIL  30,  2  P.  M.  SHARP 

Tickets,  50c  to  $2.50      Box  Seats,  $3.00 
For  Sale  :  Columbia  University  Book  Store :  Tyson  Co., 
208  W.  42  St.,  and  Hotel  Agencies,  Rand  School,  New 
York   Call,   M-B   Institute,   133   Second  Ave.,  and 

Marx-Engels  Institute,  220  W.  42nd  Street 

Room  1116  Telephone  Bryant  6914-5-6 


"COOPERATIVE   BANKING" 

Can  the  principle  of  co-operation  be  applied  to  our  banks  7 
This  question  Is  discussed  and  answered  In  a  new  and  original 
book  by  Russ  Webb,  "Now,  What  About  Our  Banks?"  This 
book  contains  theory,  plus  practice;  It  combines  the  warmth  of 
the  reformer  with  the  scholarly  Instructive,  under  the  restraint 
of  practical,  every-day-world  experience  and  sound  Judgment. 
The  N-th  degree  of  sound  progresslveness.  Single  copy,  $1  post- 
paid. Independent  Publisher,  Fort  Lapwal,  Idaho,  or  any  live 
book  store. 


Paul  U.  Kellogg. 
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Educational  Advantages  of  French  Switzerland 

For  information  concerning  Boarding  Schools  for  boys  and  girls  in 
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DR.  HANS  WEISS,  author  of  the  sketch  of 
Frankfort's  remarkable  juvenile  court  judge 
in  this  issue,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Zurich 
law  school  and  has  recently  come  to  America 
to  examine  at  first  hand  the  constitution  and 
procedure  of  American  institutions  for  child 
welfare.  Switzerland  which,  as  yet,  has  a 
somewhat  old  fashioned  method  of  caring 
for  dependent  and  abnormal  children,  is  in 
the  throes  of  a  recodification  of  her  laws 
affecting  them,  and  some  of  its  progressive 
citizens  are  anxious  to  learn  from  the  ex- 
ample of  foreign  countries.  Dr.  Weiss,  after 
spending  some  weeks  in  consulting  special- 
ists in  this  field,  decided  that  to  form  his 
judgment  of  the  effectiveness  of  American 
methods  he  must  seek  intimate  personal  con- 
tact with  their  working,  and  entered  a  New 
Jersey  state  institution  as  a  regular  officer. 

THOMAS  T.  READ,  chairman  of  a  sub- 
committee on  Mental  Factors  in  Industry  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Mining  and  Met- 
allurgical Engineers,  in  a  recent  report  to 
the  society  points  to  the  fear  of  unemploy- 
ment as  an  important  mental  problem  of  in- 
dustry, a  problem  of  such  difficulty,  how- 
ever, he  says,  that  "  it  is  altogether  unlikely 
that  any  simple  or  immediate  solution  will 
be  found."  He  refers  to  the  fact  that  during 
the  year  the  Shell  Petroleum  Company  of 
California  placed  its  employment  depart- 
ment under  the  supervision  of  am  industrial 
physician  who  is  a  psychiatrist,  Dr.  J.  D. 
Ball. 

A  WELL  known  sociologist  who  prides  him- 
self on  his  versatility  in  practical  matters, 
assisted  in  moving  his  college  office  to  an- 
other room  The  workmen  were  fussing 
around  fixing  up  the  plumbing  and  other 
things.  One  man  in  jeans  was  tinkering 
with  the  thermostat.  "  Do  you  reckon," 
asked  the  professor,  "  that  you  can  make  it 
work?"  "Yes,"  replied  the  man,  tartly, 
"if  them  fool  professors  will  leave  it  alone." 

AN  AUSTRIAN  who  has  been  working 
with  the  American  Red  Cross  and  the  Junior 
Red  Cross  writes  that  a  subscription  to  the 
Survey  which  he  has  become  accustomed  to 
read  would  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange 
absorb  about  one-half  of  his  monthly  earn- 
ings. He  has  a  wife  and  child  to  support, 
but  he  would  like  to  remain  in  contact 
"  with  the  American  language,  the  Ameri- 
can nation  and  especially  with  American 
public  opinion."  The  Survey  receives  many 
letters  of  that  kind,  but  is  too  poor  to  re- 
spond to  their  appeal.  Will  any  reader 
send  $5.65  to  subscribe  for  this  "neighbor"— 
or  preferably  a  larger  amount  which  would 
bring  the  Survey  to  several  of  them,  includ- 
ing some  important  libraries  in  the  impov- 
erished countries  of  Europe? 

HAVE  you  ever  heard  Samuel  Gompers  talk 
about  "social  uplifters"?  Well,  there's  not 
much  left  of  them  when  he  has  finished. 
And  the  feeling  of  other  trade  union  officials 
for  social  workers  is  not  always — shall  we 
say  cordial? — either.  Rightly  or  wrongly, 
mostly  wrongly,  they  believe  that  persons 
who  do  not  work  for  their  living  with  their 
hands,  even  though  their  intentions  may  be 
good,  can  have  no  right  understanding  of 
the  more  fundamentaT  economic  problems 
that  beset  labor.  Luckily,  this  distrust  is 
gradually  vanishing.  Here,  for  instance,  is 
a  testimonial  got  up  not  long  ago  by  the 
famous  Typographical  Union  Number  Six, 
in  New  York,  for  John  Lovejoy  Elliott,  the 


headworker  of  the  Hudson  Guild.  Pointing 
out  that  prior  to  1912,  when  Elliott  started 
his  now  well  known  apprenticeship  school 
for  the  printing  trade,  neither  union  nor  em- 
ployers had  provided  adequate  training 
whereby  the  apprentice  might  develop  into 
a  qualified  craftsman,  they  dwell  on  the 
"  gratifying  success  "  of  that  school  from  its 
beginning  and  through  the  ten  years  of  its 
existence  during  which  it  became  "  the  finest 
school  of  its  kind  in  the  country."  The  reso- 
lution enrolls  the  name  of  John  Lovejoy 
Elliott  in  the  union's  list  of  those  who  have 
"  rendered  great  service  to  our  craft " — a 
list  headed  by  Horace  Greeley — and  declares 
the  gratitude  to  him  not  only  of  the  appren- 
tices whose  interests  he  has  primarily  had 
at  heart  but  of  the  whole  trade. 


JOSEPHINE  BUTLER,  whose  life  and 
work  for  social  purity  is  told  in  an  interest- 
ing new  biography  by  L.  Hay-Cooper  (So- 
ciety for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge), 
was  a  woman  of  unusual  courage  and  re- 
sourcefulness. At  the  second  congress  of  the 
International  Federation  for  the  Abolition 
of  the  State  Regulation  of  Vice,  held  in 
Geneva  in  1877,  she  had  great  difficulty  in 
getting  the  representatives  of  a  dozen  na- 
tions to  arrive  at  a  unanimous  expression  of 
international  opinion  on  the  subject  that  lay 
closest  to  her  heart,  the  abolition  of  segre- 
gated districts.  When  it  came  to  a  vote  on 
the  major  resolution,  late  one  night  after 
a  week's  exhaustive  discussion,  there  was 
"  a  long  row  of  ladies  all  sound  asleep " 
who  had  appointed  a  watcher  to  give  them 
the  signal  when  the  voting  would  begin; 
and  "  a  sort  of  stampede  seized  some  of  the 
German  and  Swiss  members,  and  they  made 
for  the  door."  "  Half  the  meeting  would 
have  gone  out  and  so  damaged  the  worth 
of  the  voting.  So  I  ventured  to  shut  the 
door  and  set  my  back  against  it,  declaring 
that  no  one  should  have  any  food  till  he  had 
voted.  This  half  startled,  half  amused  the 
assembly,  and  they  all  sat  down  again  obe- 
diently." Needless  to  say,  her  resolution 
was  passed  unanimously  and  sent  to  every 
government  and  city  council  in  Europe. 


JOTTINGS 


THE  hospitals  of  the  country  will  observe 
a  National  Hospital  Day  on  May  12,  the 
birthday  of  Florence  Nightingale.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  day  which  was  established  last 
year  is  to  focus  public  attention  upon  hos- 
pitals and  hospital  service.  Many  hospitals 
will  keep  open  house  in  order  that  the  pub- 
lic may  learn  at  first  hand  the  problems  in 
their  management. 


IN  MASSACHUSETTS  last  year  43,024 
children  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years 
of  age  left  school  to  go  to  work.  The  Mas- 
sachusetts Child  Labor  Committee  reports 
that  in  spite  of  the  unemployment  situation 
"  the  amount  of  child  labor  in  cities  and 
towns  large  enough  to  have  continuation 
schools  was  approximately  the  same  as  in 
1920."  The  bill  proposed  in  the  Massachu- 
setts legislature  to  increase  the  compulsory 
school  age  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  has  been 
unfavorably  reported  by  the  committee  on 
education. 


chanical  presentation  of  the  world's  social 
reform  movements,  the  first  number  of  which 
has  been  published  by  Perpetual  Record  Ser- 
vice, 150  W.  18th  Street,  New  York,  while 
it  cannot  follow  the  news  as  rapidly  as  a 
weekly  publication,  seems  admirably  suited 
to  the  needs  of  those  who  wish  to  keep  for 
ready  reference  a  continuous  record  of  bare 
facts  on  social  activity.  The  first  instalment 
of  26  items  deals  with  labor  and  cooperative 
developments,  in  countries  as  diverse  as 
Denmark  and  India,  with  racial  and  polit- 
ical movements,  educational  activities  of  co- 
operatives in  two  countries,  journalism,  lit- 
erature and  art.  An  abbreviated  and  ex- 
ceedingly simple  plan  of  classification  is 
used.  The  sources  of  information  are  evi- 
dently in  the  main  the  organs  of  labor,  so- 
cialist and  cooperative  organizations  the 
world  over. 

FIFTY  years  ago  today  the  first  Arbor  Day 
was  celebrated  in  the  United  States — signifi- 
cantly in  one  of  the  states  most  in  need  of 
conservation  of  its  natural  treasury  of 
trees,  Nebraska.  More  than  a  million 
trees  were  planted  in  the  state  on  that 
occasion ;  nearly  a  billion  trees  since  that 
date.  The  Forestry  Service  of  the  fed- 
eral government  today  has  under  way 
in  Nebraska  the  largest  afforestation  project 
ever  undertaken  in  this  country,  covering 
some  five  thousand  acres,  mostly  of  sand 
hills,  on  which  pines  are  planted.  Many 
other  countries,  including  Great  Britain  and 
some  of  its  colonies,  France,  Norway,  Rus- 
sia, Japan  and  China,  have  since  adopted 
the  Arbor  Day  idea;  and  for  the  first  time, 
all  American  states  this  year  are  celebrating 
the  occasion  on  the  same  day. 


After  a  long  fight,  the  American  Birth 
Control  League  has  secured  a  charter  in 
New  York  State  for  the  exercise  of  its  legiti- 
mate educational  work.  Some  eminent  law- 
yers are  among  the  incorporators  because  of 
their  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  freedom 
of  teaching.  Supreme  Court  Justice  Nathan 
Bijur,  who  signed  the  charter,  enumerated  a 
number  of  precedents  to  show  that  a  charter 
could  not  be  withheld  from  an  organization 
merely  because  it  advocated  changes  in  the 
law,  or  even  in  the  constitution  of  the  state 
and  the  nation. 


FARM  labor  conditions  this  year  seem  to 
be  very  different  from  those  of  the  years  im- 
mediately following  the  war,  the  ratio  of 
supply  to  demand  reported  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  on  April 
1  being  111.4,  as  compared  with  68.8  in 
1920.  This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
demand  for  farm  labor  has  substantially 
increased — owing,  in  the  main,  to  diminished 
wage  rates  since  the  days  of  after-war  boom 
in  industry. 


THERE  is  only  one  fault  I  can  find  with 
the  Survey,  an  enthusiastic  reader  recently 
said.  It  is  printed  on  both  sides  of  the  paper, 
and,  unable  to  afford  two  subscriptions,  I 
can  keep  only  half  the  items  I  should  like 
to  in  my  scrapbook.    A  new  loose  leaf  rac- 


A  RULING  of  the  Industrial  Board  of 
Pennsylvania  prohibiting  the  employment  of 
minors  under  sixteen  years  of  age  on  coal 
dredges  was  adopted  in  March  and  be- 
came effective  on  April  14.  This  board  also 
has  had  under  consideration  the  employment 
of  minors  in  home  work  and  in  theatrical 
performances,  and,  after  recent  hearings  on 
rulings  tentatively  drafted  by  the  board,  the 
commissioner  has  appointed  committees  from 
among  those  who  attended  to  present  defi- 
nite recommendations. 

IN  CLARENCE  STEIN'S  article  on  the 
housing  shortage  last  week,  the  sentence, 
"  Even  those  who  try  cannot  agree  on  a  so- 
lution "  belonged  to  a  paragraph  which,  ow- 
ing to  the  Survey's  chronic  "  housing  short- 
age "  for  contributed  articles,  was  omitted. 
It  does  not  belong  to  its  present  context. 
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STATIONERY 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED:  A  Woman  as  the  working 
head  of  a  pastry  department  in  a  large 
New  York  Residential  Hotel.  Must  be  ex- 
pert in  making  of  highest  class  "  home- 
made "  breads,  pastry,  puddings,  sauces, 
etc.  Separate  kitchen  provided.  Address 
in  confidence,  giving  fullest  information 
covering  experience  and  state  approximate 
salary  desired.    4163  Survey. 

DISTRICT  WORKER  wanted  for  Jew- 
ish Family  Care  Agency.    4154  Survey. 

WANTED:  In  Richmond,  Virginia,  a 
trained  social  worker  as  matron,  Home  for 
Girls  (ages  five  to  eighteen).  Good  salary 
and  comfortable  home.  Apply  for  further 
information  with  references  to  Mrs.  Fred- 
erick H.  Scott,  909  West  Franklin  Street, 
Richmond,  Virginia. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labora- 
tory technicians  for  excellent  hospital  posi- 
tions everywhere.  Write  for  free  book  now. 
Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses,  30 
N.  Mich.  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

SUPERVISOR  wanted  for  Jewish  Family 
Care  Agency.  Must  be  trained  case 
worker  with  supervisory  experience.  Also 
trained  Home  Economics  Worker.  Must 
speak  Yiddish.    4153  Survey. 

HOSPITALS,  Industrials,  communities, 
needing  social  workers,  dietitians,  house- 
keepers, secretaries,  address  Miss  Richards, 
Providence,  R.  I.,  Box  5,  East  Side.  Boston 
Office,  Trinity  Court,  16  Jackson  Hall.  Fri- 
days 11  to  1.    Address  Providence. 

WANTED:  Immediately,  family  case 
worker.  Salary  $1800.  New  York.  Apply 
box  4168  Survey. 


WANTED:  Worker  capable  of  supervis- 
ing Case  Work.  Salary  from  $1,500  to 
$1,800.  State  experience,  age,  and  religious 
affiliations.    4171  Survey. 


WANTED:  Matron  for  Girls'  School. 
Must  be  trained  and  experienced.  Address 
Elmwood  School  for  Girls,  Girard,  Pa. 
Erie  Co. 

WANTED :  Middle  aged  Jewish  couple 
to  assume  charge  of  the  Orthodox  Old 
People's  Home  in  Chicago.  Institutional  ex- 
perience essential.  Applicants  must  have 
sympathetic  understanding  of  old  orthodox 
men  and  women.  Apply  giving  full  par- 
ticulars to  Paul  N.  Lackritz,  1314  Milwaukee 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

WANTED :  A  case  worker  of  experience 
and  training  for  a  position  in  a  large  South- 
ern city.  Address  Charlotte  Whiting,  221 
Governor  St.,  Richmond,   Va. 


WANTED :  By  Jewish  Social  Service  Bu- 
reau of  Chicago,  man  to  take  charge  of  In- 
dustrial Shops  for  Handicapped.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  developing  comprehensive 
program.  Please  apply  to  Superintendent, 
1800  Selden  Street,  stating  age,  education, 
training,  experience  and  salary  expected  to 
start. 

THE  Orthodox  Old  People's  Home  of  Chi- 
cago  wants  reliable  competent  woman  to 
act  as  housekeeper.  Must  be  able  to  take 
full  charge  of  help.  Must  be  familiar  with 
dietary  laws.  Apply  giving  full  particulars 
to  Paul  N.  Lackritz,  1314  Milwaukee  Ave- 
nue, Chicago,  111. 

TEACHERS  WANTED 

TEACHERS  wanted  for  public  and  private 
schools,  colleges  and  universities.  Education 
Service,  Southern  Building,  Washington. 

SITUATIONS   WANTED 

WANTED:  Position  in  Social  Service 
Work  by  trained  and  experienced  worker. 
Graduate  of  National  Service  School,  Wash- 
ington,  D.   C     References.     4150   Survey. 

EXPERIENCED  woman  camp  director 
and  executive  wants  position  with  reliable 
organization;  has  installed  cafeterias;  col- 
lege graduate ;  holds  First  Aid  certificate ; 
understands  wholesale  purchasing;  now  in 
position  to  secure  best  available  assistants. 
State  salary,  number  in  camp  and  location 
of  camp  in  first  letter.    4172  Survey. 

COUNTRY  HOME  CLUB 

COLLECTIVE  OWNERSHIP  OF  LAND  AND  HOUSES 

with  permanent  occupancy  by  shareholders  in 
the  Club, the  profits  to  be  devoted  to  educating 
children  in  free  activities — all  further  coopera- 
tion voluntary-is  the  basis  of  a  COUNTRY  HOME 
CLUB  BEING  ORGANIZED.  The  land  is  an  hour  from 

New  York.  References,  particulars  about  avocations  and 
vocation  and  stamped  addressed  envelope  should  accom- 
pany all  inquiries.  Country  Home  Club  4164,   Survey. 


BUY     YOUR      BOOKS 

from 

THE  BOOK  DEPARTMENT 
SURVEY    ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 

We   specialize  in    book*   on   social,    civic    and 

economic  subjects,  but  we  handle 

all  current  publications 


MAKES 
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BOOK 

OF~ 

THE 


SURVEY 


New  and  improved  binders 
are  ready.  Simple,  loose- 
leaf,  easy  to  handle.  Put 
in  each  issue  as  received. 
At  the  end  of  the  volume 
in  six  months,  we  supply 
an  index  free.  The  26 
issues  of  a  Survey  volume 
make  an  illustrated  refer- 
ence book  useful  for 
years.  Survey  binders 
$2.00  postpaid  in  the  U.  S. 
Send  order  and  check  to 
The  Survey,  112  East 
19  Street,  New  YotJk. 


UNUSUALLY  desirable  stationery  for 
any  type  of  correspondence.  200  sheets 
high  grade  note  paper  and  100  envelopes 
printed  with  your  name  and  address  post- 
paid $1.50.  Samples  on  request  Lewis, 
283  Second  Ave.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

THIRSTY  blotters  sent  free  on  request, 
also  samples  of  excellent  stationery  for  per- 
sonal and  professional  use.  Franklin  Print- 
ery,  Warner,  New  Hampshire. 


MSS.  WANTED 


EARN  $25  weekly,  ipare  time,  writing 
tor  newspapers,  magazines.  Experience  un- 
necessary, detaili  Free.  Preii  Syndicate,  964, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  etc.,  are 
wanted  for  publication.  Submit  Mss.  or 
write  Literary  Bureau,   509  Hannibal.   Mo. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


"Home-Making  as  a  Profession" 

Is  a  100-pp.  111.  handbook — it's  FREE. 
Home  study  Domestic  Science  courses, 
fitting  for  many  well-paid  positions  or 
for  home-making  efficiency. 

Am.  School  of  Home  Economics,  519  W.  69th  St..  Chicago 

It  Cannot  Be  Done  Heret  Surprise  your- 
self  !  Find  out  what  you  do  NOT  know  about 
it.  Read  A  Plea  and  a  Plan  for  the  effective 
ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICAN  CLERKS 
AND  PROFESSIONAL  EMPLOYEES 
(Part  I,  30c;  Part  II,  35c.  ppd.)  Help  to 
make  America  safe  for  them  !  Masmalga  Ser- 
vice, Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Stat.  "  S,"  Box  18. 

CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Listings  fifty  cents  a  line,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions;    copy     unchanged     throughout     the     month. 

The  Social  Opportunity  op  the  Churchman 
By  Cliarles  K.  Gilbert  and  Charles  N.  Lathrop. 
Department  of  Christian  Social  Service,  281 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.      Price,  25  cents. 

How  John  and  Mart  Live  and  Save  on  $35  a 
Week — a  weekly  budget  plan.  Records  kept  in 
the  Weekly  Allowance  Book.  Am.  School  ot 
Home  Economics,  519  W.  69th  St.,  Chicago. 
Price,  10  cents  each. 

Ten  Cent  Meals,  by  Florence  Nesbitt.  Minimum 
cost  diet.  44  pp.  Am.  School  of  Home  Econo- 
mics,  519  W.  69  St.,  Chicago.      Price,    10  cents. 

Credit  Union.  Complete  free  information  on  re- 
quest to  Roy  F.  Bergengren,  5  Park  Square, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Fall  In.  Call  of  Christian  ministry  written  by 
four  recent  college  graduates  of  Hartford  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  representing  three  leading  de- 
nominations. Hartford  Seminary  Press,  Hart- 
ford,  Conn. 

Thh  Sword  or  the  Cross,  by  Klrby  Page.  An 
examination  of  war  in  the  light  of  Jesus'  Way 
of  Life.  Highly  commended  by  the  Nation,  the 
World  Tomorrow,  the  Christian  Century,  Harrv 
Emerson  Fosdlck,  Bishop  McConnell,  Johii 
Haynes  Holmes,  Norman  Thomas  and  others. 
Regular  edition,  $1.20.  Special  paper  edition, 
15  cents  net.     George  H.  Doran  Co.,   New  York. 

Three  Shifts  in  Steel  and  the  Way  Out.  The 
12-hour  day  in  U.  S.  Steel  plants  and  the 
shorter  workday  In  the  competing  independent 
plants  of  America  and  England.  Includes 
articles  by  Whiting  Williams  and  John  A.  Fitch. 
A  special  issue  of  The  Survey.  25  cents.  The 
Survey,  112  East  19  St.,   New  York. 

How  to  Meet  Hard  Times.  Edited  by  Bruno 
Lasker.  A  summary  of  the  report  of  Mayor 
Mitchel's  Committee  on  Unemployment,  now  out 
of  print,  including  all  of  the  essential  parts  and 
recommendations.  Reprinted  from  The  Survey. 
25  cents  a  copy,  postpaid.  The  Survey,  112 
East  19  St.,   New  York. 

PERIODICALS 

Fifty  cents  a   line  per  month,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions;    copy     unchanged     throughout     the     month. 
The   American  Journal  of    Nursing  shows   the 
,  part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking  in  the  bet- 
terment of   the  world.     Put  it  in  your   library. 
$3.00  a  year.     19  W.  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
The    JOURNAL    OF    APPLIED    SOCIOLOGY 
contains    main    articles    on    social    problems    by 
authorities     from     all     parts     of     the     United 
States,       besides      social      work      notes,       book 
notes    and    other    features.      Editor,    Emory    S. 
Bogardus.        Published      bi-monthly      ($1.50     per 
year).      University  of  Southern  California,   3557 
University  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Oal. 
Mental     Hygiene;     quarterly;     $2.00     a     year; 
published    by    the   National   Committee    for    Men- 
tal Hygiene,  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
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"NO  SIR-EE!" 

said  Mr.  Jones  to  the  social  worker, 
"  I've  been  in  this  work  for  forty  years 
and  have  never  cooperated  with  anybody 
yet  and  I'm  not  going  to  begin  now." 

Maybe  things  weren't  so  complex  forty 
years  ago  when  Mr.  Jones  began,  and 
one  could  successfully  play  a  "  lone 
hand  "  in  social  work,  but  to-day  if  you 
refuse  to  consult  others  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  families  under  your  care  you 
do  them  an  injustice,  thwart  your  own 
ends,  and  worst  of  all,  injure  the  families. 

How?  Well,  what  if  you  were  Mrs. 
B.  and  the  settlement  urged  you  to  move, 
the  school  to  stay,  the  hospital  to 
temporarily  break  up  the  home  and  enter 
for  treatment,  and  the  church  said  "  Go 
live  with  your  relatives"? 

Is  the  one  who  shouts  the  loudest  going 
to  win,  or  what's  the  answer?  You  say 
you  didn't  know  all  those  agencies  knew 
Mrs.  B?  You  could  have  known  with 
little  effort  by  consulting  your  Social 
Service  Exchange.  Then  all  of  you 
might  have  worked  out  one  plan  for  Mrs. 
B.  and  pulled  together  on  it. 

The  Exchange  cannot  tell  you  what 
anyone  knows  about  a  family,  but  simply 
informs  you  who  is  interested.  The  rest 
is  up  to  you. 

This  is  not  1882!  Lack  of  cooperation 
to-day  is  injuring  the  cause  of  social  work 
and  those  whom  we  would  help. 

If  you  register  the  families  with  whom 
you  are  working  you  will  learn  who  their 
other  friends  are  besides  yourself.  Then 
you  can  all  harness  your  ideas  and 
strength  together  and  pull  toward  a  com- 
mon goal. 

Almost  every  city  in  the  U.  S.  A.  has 
a  Social  Service  Exchange. 

Don't  play  a  lone  hand! 
If  you  are  in  New  York  use  the 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  EXCHANGE 

NEW  YORK  CHARITY  ORGANIZATION 

SOCIETY 

105  EAST  22nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


NEW    APPLETON    BOOKS 

Here  is  an  optimistically  written,  and  practical,  helpful 
book  for  the  expectant  mother. 

THE  PROSPECTIVE 
MOTHER 

By  J.  Morris  Slemons,  M.D. 
Professor  of  Obstetrics  in  Yale  University 
For  years,  Dr.  Slemons'  book  has  been  a  trustworthy  guide 
on  all  questions  concerning  the  welfare  of  the  woman  dur- 
ing pregnancy.  The  present  edition,  just  published,  has 
been  largely  revised,  in  order  to  bring  it  up  to  the  minute 
with  all  that  is  best  and  most  helpful  for  the  prospective 
mother.  There  is  no  more  authoritative  book  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  written  in  simple,  non-technical  language,  so 
that  it  can  be  easily  understood  and  its  instructions  readily 
followed. 

Dr.  Slemons  explains  in  detail  all  the  natural  changes  in- 
cident to  the  period,  the  proper  food,  the  care  of  the  body, 
hygienic  methods,  ailments  peculiar  to  the  period,  the 
causes  and  prevention  of  miscarriage,  confinement,  birth, 
and  the  general  technique  of  nursing,  etc.    $2.00  per  copy. 


Nutrition  and  Growth  in  Children 

By  William  R.  P.  Emerson,  M.D. 

For  parents,  teachers,  social  workers,  and  all  con- 
cerned with  the  health  of  children,  this  book  explains 
the  cause,  treatment  and  cure  of  malnutrition,  and 
describes  in  detail  the  actual  organization  and  opera- 
tion of  nutrition  classes  and  clinics.  With  many 
charts  and  illustrations.  $2.50  per  copy 


For  sale  at  all  booksellers.    The  publishers  will  be  glad 
to  send  descriptive  circulars  free  upon  request 

D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY 
35  West  32nd  Street  New  York  City 


BRYN  MAWR  COLLEGE 

Carola  Woerishoffer  Graduate  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Economy  and 
Social  Research 

One   and    Two    Year    Training    Courses 
with  Certificates 

Open  only  to  women  college  graduates 
with  preliminary  training  in  social 
science. 

To  prepare  for  positions  in  (1)  social 
case  work,  (2)  community  organization, 
(3)  personnel  administration  in  industry 
and   (4)   social  and  industrial   research. 

Field  practise  work  with  social  agencies 
and  industrial  establishments  in  Phila- 
delphia or  outside  city. 

Total  college  expense  does  not  exceed 
$750  per  year. 

Applications  for  scholarships  should  be 

filed  before  May  15. 
i 

Address  as  above 

Post  Office,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 


30  cents  a  copy 


^Jt Y,U—  $5.00  a  year 
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TEREVIO  GOUNAE,  a  former  Indian  governor.     By  W.  Langdon  Kihn 
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\/jR.  ELLERBE  was  for  years 
-•■'•^chief  examiner  of  the  Denver 
Naturalization  District,  and  for 
several  months  assistant  chief  of 
the  Americanization  section  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense.  He 
helped  Mr.  Gavit  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  book  now  in  press, 
Americans  by  Choice,  of  which  a 
section  appeared  in  the  March 
Graphic.  Through  the  courtesy  of 
the  Americanization  Studies  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  and  Harper 
Brothers,  the  publishers,  the  find- 
ings as  to  naturalization  procedure 
are  here  presented  for  the  first 
time. 

The  dismissal  of  MR  WALNUT 
as  special  assistant  United  States 
attorney  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  Pennsylvania  came  on  March 
15.  He  had  served  notice  on  his 
superior  that  if  he  were  not  fired 
before  the  closing  session  of  the 
Grand  Jury  he  would  start  his 
long  deferred  case  against  the 
state  director  of  prohibition.  Dis- 
missed, he  set  out  at  once  to  force 
the  district  attorney  to  make  a 
clean  sweep  by  carrying  his  case 
to  the  public.  The  indictments  fol- 
lowed. 

MR.  GESSLER,  during  his  re- 
cent student  days  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  distinguished  the 
Wisconsin  Literary  Magazine  by 
excellent  poetry.  At  present  he  is 
in  Hawaii  on  the  staff  of  the 
Honolulu    Advertiser. 

MR.  BAGGER'S  article,  when 
we  first  read  it,  seemed  "important 
if  true."  It  turned  out  to  be  both 
important  and  true.  So  says  Tom 
Wallace  of  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal^  so  says  James  Rodgers 
Haworth  of  the  Huntington,  (W. 
Va.)  Herald-Dispatch;  so  says  the 
head  of  Berea  College  ;  so  says  a  firm 
of  investment  brokers  in  Cincin- 
nati. 

MR.  DERIEUX,  a  native  of  South 
Carolina,  is  today  real  estate  editor 
of  the  New  York  Globe.  In  the 
course  of  his  newspaper  work  in  the 
South  there  was  a  time  when  at  the 
cost  of  his  own  job  he  broke  with 
the    mill    interests    and    refused    to 
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line  up  in  opposition  to  a  child 
labor  law. 

The  inside  story  of  the  most 
extraordinary  strike  settlement  in 
New  York  is  told  for  the  first  time 
by  PROFESSOR  RIPLEY  of  Har- 
vard, in  the  second  of  his  series 
of  reminiscences. 

MR.  KIHN  is  a  young  American 
artist  who  has  been  living  among 
the  Indian  tribes  of  the  Middle 
West  and  Southwest  for  the  past 
year  and  a  half. 

MRS.  CANFIELD  FISHER'S 
trenchant  satire  on  one  of  our 
conceptions  will  find  an  amused 
and  sympathetic  audience.  The 
author  of  the  Bent  Twig  and  the 
Brimming  Cup  lives  in  Vermont, 
but  she  has  lived  many  years 
abroad  and  therefore  lets  her  sar- 
casm play  not  upon  Inheritance  as 
a  parochial  sin,  but  as  a  general 
modern  one.  "I  am  rather  wryly 
amused,"  writes  Mrs.  Fisher,  "at 
your  asking  if  other  magazines 
have  had  a  chance  at  this  manu- 
script and  refused  it  because  of 
its  upsetting  quality.  You'd  just 
better  believe  they  have!  It  has 
been  cast  back  with  a  horrified 
haste  from  all  of  them,  as  are  all 
of  my  things  that  are  upsetting  to 
their  ideas ! 

MR.  COLLETT  is  now  in  Wash- 
ington directing  the  efforts  of  the 
Indian  delegation  in  pressing  their 
claims  on  Congress. 

MRS.  BAKER  is  a  contributor  to 
many  magazines. 

Stitch.  Sweat.  Strike.  That  has 
been  the  record  of  the  needle  trades 
since  the  days  of  Thomas  Hood 
and  his  Song  of  the  Shirt.  It  is, 
therefore,  altogether  revolutionary 
and  refreshing  to  have  MISS 
SHAW'S  staff  article,  which  gives 
both  the  romance  and  the  practical 
realities  of  the  scheme  of  industrial 
government  which  for  a  decade 
now  in  Chicago  has  weathered 
alike   boom   times   and   deflation. 

MR.  HARRIS,  Scotch  by  birth,  is 
now  living  in  New  York. 

MISS  HAMILTON  made  the 
illustrations  for  Miss  Addams' 
Twenty  Years  in  Hull  House. 


Said   of    the  Coal  Number    of  Survey  Graphic 


<J  "I  think  you  are  to  be  commended  and  congratulated  upon 
your  enterprise  in  getting  out  such  an  issue  at  such  a  time." — 
C.  E.  Lesher,  editor,  Coal  Age. 

<J  "Your  coal  edition  Is  certainly  fine  and  I  wish  that  everyone 
interested  in  this  subject  could  read  it.": — James  J.  Davis, 
secretary  United  States  Department  of  Lahor. 

<]  "Remarkable  .  .  .  deserves  the  widest  circulation  ....  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  basic  industry  upcm  which  our  whole  in- 
dustrial civilization  depends."- — The  Nation. 

<J  "As  President  of  the  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants'  Asso 
ciation  I  have  arranged  to  have  a  copy  of  your  Coal  Graphic 
issue  sent  to  each  officer  and  director."— Roderick  Stephens. 

<J  "I  certainly  congratulate  you  upon  the  enterprise  and  thor- 
oughness with  which  you  seem  to  have  handled  the  matters 
connected  with  the  present  day  crisis  in  coal." — William  C. 
Sproul,  governor  of  Pennsylvania. 

(\  '1  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  the  excellence  of  your  sym- 
posium on  the  subject  of  coal.  You  have  rendered  a  public 
service  In  the  issue  of  this  number  of  the  Survey  Graphic." — 
George  Otis  Smith,  director,  United  States  Geological  Survey. 

<J  "This  number  Is  a  wonder  because  of  the  Immense  amount 
of  Information  which  it  contains  and  I  think  that  it  ought  to 
be  very  hel/pful  to  miners  in  the  fearful  struggle  through  which 
they  are  presently  passing." — Robert  Smillie,  former  president 
of  the  Miners'  Federation  of  Great  Britain. 

<J  "The  Coal  Number  of  the  Graphic  Is  one  of  the  finest  exam- 
ples of  magazine  editing  I  have  ever  seen.  The  photographs 
are  masterpieces — in  fact,  1  am  being  made  conscious  that 
someone  in  your  organization  can  see  beauty  in  something  other 
than  a  woman's  leg." — William  Feather,  publisher,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

<J  "Tonight  I  looked  into  your  coal  issue  and  I  am  compelled 
to  send  a  word  of  congratulation.  Sometime,  if  I  ever  teach 
young  undergraduates  again,  I'll  know  where  to  hunt  for  sup- 
plementary readings  that  will  teach  them  what's  what,  instead 
of  the  metaphysics  masquerading  as  economics  they  now  get." — 
Leo  Wolman,  New  School  for  Social  Research. 

<J  "I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  the  excellence  of  this  Coal 
issue  of  your  magazine.  ...  I  feel  that  you  have  not  only  pro- 
duced a  very  interesting  and  many  sided  survey  of  our  parti- 
cular industry,  but  that  your  presentation  has  been  eminently 
fair  and  just  to  both  sides." — William  J.  Weir,  district  manager 
of  a  large  eastern  coal  mining  company. 

<J  "I  have  never  seen  a  finer  piece  of  work  of  this  sort.  You 
have  given  a  most  admirably  proportioned  representation, — 
with  expert  and  human  considerations  excellently  balanced. 
You  have  rendered  a  distinct  public  service.  And  the  issue  is 
mightily  interesting!" — Bishop  Francis  J.  McDonnell,  Pitts- 
burgh [Chairman  of  the  Commission  to  Investigate  the  Steel 
Strike  of  1918,  Inter-church  World  Movement] 

<|  "I  have  read  with  great  interest  the  April,  1922,  number  of 
Survey  Graphic  and  have  been  particularly  interested  in  the 
fundamental  soundness  of  the  article  therein  by  William  Hard 
entitled  The  Public  .Stake  in  the  Coal  Industry.  I  am  very 
anxious  to  get  this  article  before  the  members  of  the  retail  coal 
trade  of  eastern  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland  and  New- 
Jersey." — Wellington  M.  Bertolet,  secretary-,  Pennsylvania 
Retail  Coal  Merchants'  Association. 

<]  "The  fact  is  that  we  are  within  a  few  days  of  a  great  strike, 
and  we  have  been  left  practically  without  reliable  information, 
largely  because  the  press  is,  on  the  one  hand,  interested  in  ab- 
normal agitation,  and.  on  the  other,  is  determined  to  so  shape 
information  and  conclusions  as  to  protect  the  general  public 
from  indiscreet  conclusions.  Only  the  other  day  I  was  re- 
marking on  this  situation,  admitting  to  myself  that  I  really 
have  not  had  placed  before  me  the  information  necessary  to  an 
intelligent  conclusion.  I  hailed  your  publication  with  very 
great  satisfaction  for  that  reason,  and  only  regret  that  it  can- 
not be  more  generally  read." — Charles  Nagel,  former  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  Labor. 


<J  "A  comprehensive  view  of  every  aspect  of  the  industry." — 
The  New  York  Call. 

<J  "The  complex  and  distressing  situation  in  the  bituminous 
fields  is  summed  up  for  The  Survey  in  a  special  number  on 
coal." — The  Literary  Digest. 

<J  "I  have  read  your  coal  number  with  the  deepest  interest  end 
I  congratulate  you  upon  your  production  and  also  upon  your 
vision  in  taking  up  the  subject  in  such  a  broad  spirit." — David 
E.  Smiley,  editor  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger. 

<J  "It  will  pay  you  to  read  The  Coming  of  Coal  by  Robert 
Bruere  (Survey,  March  25).  This  is  the  leading  article  in  a 
group  of  fifteen  [dealing]  .  .  .  with  the  whole  coal  situation 
from  all  sides." — The  Congregationalist,  Boston,  Mass. 

<J  '11  desire  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  extend  my 
sincere  congratulations  for  the  splendid  service  which  you  have 
done  in  getting  out  the  Survey  Graphic  issue  on  coal." — 
Senator  Robert  M.  La  Follette. 

<J  "The  last  copy  of  the  Survey  Graphic  gave  a  splendid  ac- 
count of  the  Coal  Problem, — the  most  exhaustive  and  at  the 
game  time  comprehensive  statement  regarding  that  problem 
that  I  have  ever  seen." — 'Rev.  Andrew  D.  Stowe,  chairman 
Transportation  Bureau,  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

<j  "I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  the  splendid  performance  of 
the  Survey  Graphic  on  coal.  It  is  a  notable  piece  of  work. 
I  have  read  several  of  the  articles  with  interest  and  am  keeping 
it  as  a  sort  of  storehouse  of  material  about  the  coal  question. 
As  you  know,  we  have  already  referred  to  it  in  The  Outlook 
and  I  hope  to  make  some  quotation  from  it  in  the  next  issue." — 
R.  D.  Townsend,  managing  editor  The  Outlook. 

*J  "The  Survey  Graphic  Number  for  March  25  (which  appears 
also  as  the  monthly  Survey  Graphic  for  April),  contains  de- 
tailed information  on  many  of  the  matters  treated  in  this 
number  of  the  Service.  It  covers  the  more  important  problems 
of  the  industry  so  thoroughly  that  it  lends  itself  readily  to  the 
needs  of  ministers  and  leaders  of  discussion  groups  in  churches 
and  Christian  Associations." — Information  Service,  Federal 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America. 

€J  "It  is  a  most  marvellously  attractive  accomplishment.  On 
looking  the  pages  over  a  reader  feels  that  he  is  going  to  learn 
a  lot.  I  most  heartily  and  enthusiastically  congratulate  you 
on  it.  As  for  Hine's  pictures,  they  are,  as  usual,  simply  in  a 
class  by  themselves.  They  are  condensations  of  types  and  at 
the  very  same  time  they  display  in  each  case  a  perfectly  aston- 
ishing development  of  the  charaoter  of  the  individual.  I  may 
seem  to  be  speaking  extravagantly  but  really  1  have  seldom 
seen  a  magazine  issue  that  made  me  so  enthusiastic  as  my  firet 
inspection  of  this  one  of  yours  does." — William  Hard. 

<J  "The  assumption  that  there  is  something  wrong  with  the 
prevailing  conduct  of  the  coal  business  is  gradually  becoming 
the  major  premise  in  popular  discussions  of  the  subject.  The 
issue  dealing  with  the  mining  of  coal  which  the  Survey 
Graphic  has  recently  published  is  strengthening  this  assump- 
tion. The  analyses  and  description  of  the  coal  industry  which 
it  contains  have  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  newspapers  and 
public  opinion  a  fair,  a  comprehensive  and  an  illuminating  ac- 
count of  the  existing  disorganization  of  the  business  and  its 
relation  to  the  present  strike." — The  New  Republic. 

CJ  "I  want  to  write  and  tell  you  what  a  fine  thing  you  did  for 
the  public  in  devoting  the  April  number  of  the  Survey  Graphic 
to  the  subject  of  coal.  As  chairman  of  the  Professional  Divi- 
sion on  Fuels  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers, 
I  feel  that  this  edition  places  more  valuable  material  con- 
cerning the  true  state  of  the  fuel  industry  before  the  public  in 
readable  shape  than  they  have  ever  had  before.  The  work  of 
Mr.  Tryon  is  full  of  interest  to  all  readers  and  I  could  also  say 
as  much  of  other  articles  in  the  issue.  I  particularly  enjoyed 
Mr.  Bruere' s  article  The  Coming  of  Coal  illustrated  by  Mr 
Van  Loon.  The  pictures  are  great.  Again  I  congratulate  you." 
— L.  P.  Breckenridge.  professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 
Sheffield  Scientific  School,  Yale  University. 
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eDUCATION 

WITH  A  LITTLE  e 

HAT  is  America  going  to  do  about  the  education  of  democracy? 
There  is  more  demand  for  education  to-day  then  ever  before  in 
the  United  States;  there  is  more  dissatisfaction  than  ever  before 
with  the  results  achieved  in  the  schools.  What  to  do  about  it  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  June  SURVEY  GRAPHIC : 


American  schools  are  not  alone  at  the  cross- 
roads. We  have  neighbors  groping  along  the 
way  of  learning.  Leaders  among  them  who  can 
guide    us  better,  sometimes,  than  the  signposts. 

Mansbridge 

Pioneer  and  prophet  of  the  adult  education 
movement  in  England.  He  is  now  lecturing  in 
America  and  will  tell  himself  of  the  latest 
phases  of  the  English  development. 

Fabre 

How  the  greatest  ot  French  naturalists  made 
use  of  the  nature  that  luxuriated  in  a  back- 
yard that  had  run  wild  will  be  told  by  Charles 
Buxton  Going.  Such  a  laboratory  is  open  to 
almost  any  school. 

Natorp 

How  much  of  the  old  Germany  of  Goethe 
and  Kant  has  outlived  the  ravages  of  war. 
Prof.  H.  W.  Puckett  tells  of  one  great  German 
teacher,  whose  spiritual  ancestry  antedates  Bis- 
marck and  Prussianism.  Natorp's  grandfather 
was  an  associate  of  Pestallozzi,  and  his  own  life 
has  drawn  its  nourishment  from  those  same 
far  off  springs.  Though  almost  seventy,  Natorp 
is  still  the  friend  of  youth  and  one  of  the 
guides  of  the  great  Jugendbewegung. 

Lunacharsky 

What  has  been  the  educational  story  of  Russia 
in  these  revolutionary  years  ?  Lunacharsky  has 
been  the  leader  and  statesman.  But  who  is 
Lunacharsky  ?  Moisseye  Olgin  will  tell  of  his 
friend  and  interpret   his  leadership. 

Su  Hu 

Shall  we  say  that  China  is  in  for  a  great  new 
renaissance,  or  for  a  disintegrating  decay  ?  Ta 
Chen,  student  at  Columbia,  attache  of  the 
Chinese  delegation  to  the  Washington  Confer- 
ence, will  write  of  this  outstanding  figure. 
Hall 

Who  are  the  leaders  in  American  educational 
development  to  be  ranked  with  these  men  ? 
Horace  Mann?  Colonel  Parker?  John  Dewey? 
Yes.  But,  if  we  are  to  deal  with  that  man  whose 
influence  has  been  most  widely  diffused  in  terms 
of  students  and  actual  accomplishments,  we  must 
name  G.  Stanley  Hall,  president  emeritus  of 
Clark  University.  His  influence  will  be  appraised 
by  Frank  Manny. 


The  Freshman  Flood,  by  Max  McConn 

Mr.  McConn,  who  was  for  a  dozen  years 
registrar  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  writes 
about  this  inundation  of  our  American  cam- 
puses. The  freshmen  are  coming  in  numbers 
such  as  never  were  known  before  the  war.  He 
suggests  that  if  our  big  universities  are  not  to 
break  down,  they  must  break  up,  —  they  must 
decentralize,  until  once  again  teachers  can  be- 
come acquainted  with  their  students. 

The  Nation's  Need   and   the    School,    by    William 
Mather  Lewis 

During  the  past  year  Mr.  Lewis,  chief  of  the 
Education  Service  in  the  Civic  Development 
Bureau  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, has  been  making  a  study  of  the  educa- 
tional situation  throughout  the  whole  country. 
His  is  a  distinctly  conservative  view  of  the 
whole  situation ;  yet,  his  survey  will  leave  very 
few  complacent  in  mind. 


Space  will  be  found  for  treating  in  lighter 
vein  some  of  the  current  questions  at  this 
commencement  time ;  to  wit, 

A  Modest  Proposal  for  Doing   Away    with  Female 
Teachers,  by  One  of  Them 

The    replies    of  thirty  colleges   to  an  inquirer  isoho 
wanted  to  book  his  brother  on  the  football  team 

Commencement  Day  Orations,  by  Robert  C.  Bench- 
ley,  of  Life 
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THE  RED  MAN  AS  THE  WHITE  MAN  SEES  HIM 

And  as  he  is  no  longer.     Now  he  is   reduced  from  the  barbaric  magnificence  of  an  owner  of  great  lands  to  the 

footing  of  an  cvifted  tenant 
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Undelivered  Pottage 

By  FREDERICK  G.  COLLETT 

IKE  wraiths  invoked  out  of  the  past,  had  dropped  out  of  sight,  and  an  extended  search  for 

the    Lost    Treaties    emerged    from  the  original  documents,  first  through  the  Department 

over    half    a    century    of    oblivion,  of  State,   then  the  Department  of  War,   then  the 

There  are  eighteen  of  them,  still  to  Department   of   the   Interior,    found   them    at   last 

be  reckoned  with  by  the  Congress  of  pigeonholed  in  the  archives  of  the  Senate.    A  special 

the  United  States  in  this  day  of  open  agent  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  was  ap- 


covenants  and  high  engagements  be- 
tween peoples.  By  these  treaties  the  California 
Indians  ceded  to  the  United  States,  in  the  early 
fifties,  their  immemorial  domain  from  the  Sierras  to 
the  western  sea.  This  they  ceded  in  exchange  for  di- 
minished lands  and  for  the  goods  and  teachings  that 
would  help  them  to  live  in  the  white  man's  way. 
Theirs  is  the  old  story  of  a  birthright  for  a  mess  of 
pottage  and  the  pottage  never  delivered.  It  is  the 
dark  chapter  behind  the  brilliant  romance  of  the 
gold  rush  and  the  adventurings  of  the  Argonauts 
that  give  glamour  to  the  early  history  of  California. 
At  the  time,  the  Senate  rejected  the  treaties  and 
ordered  them  returned  to  the  President..  Consi- 
dered, as  are  all  treaties,  in  executive  session  of  the 
Senate,  they  were  kept  under  injunction  of  secrecy 
until  the  injunc- 
tion should  be  re- 
moved. In  1906 
the  assertion  of 
the  California 
Indians  and  of 
friends  of  the 
Indians  that  the 
non-fulfillment  of 
those  treaties  had 
a  distinct  bearing 
upon  their  de- 
plorable condi- 
tion caused  the 
Senate  to  remove 
the  injunction  of 
secrecy.  The 
treaties  meantime 


pointed  to  make  an  investigation  of  the  Indian's 
situation.  There  followed  appropriations  of  gratui- 
ties, niggardly  enough — and  the  purchase  of  a  little 
land  for  them,  much  of  it  worthless,  but  the  real 
responsibility  toward  them  was  ignored.  In  1910 
thelndianBoard  of  Cooperation  began  its  voluntary 
work  for  the  California  Indians,  giving  careful  scru- 
tiny to  state  and  federal  laws  and  to  the  gaining  of 
remedial  legislation,  and  appropriations  from  the 
state  and  federal  governments.  In  1920  after  a 
study  of  the  treaties  we  decided  that  the  mere  grant- 
ing of  aid  in  gratuities  was  an  insufficient  discharge 
of  the  government's  duty. 

Today  there  are  nine  Indian  delegates  at  Wash- 
ington, representing  the  twenty  thousand  California 
Indians.    They  are  asking  Congress  to  pass  a  Court 

of  Claims  bill  to 
permit  their  peo- 
ple to  bring  a  suit 
against  the  gov- 
ernment and  pres- 
ent their  case  be- 
fore the  Court  of 
Claims  for  adju- 
dication. The  bill 
was  passed  by  the 
Senate  of  the  Six- 
ty-sixth Congress, 
and  re-introduced 
in  the  House  and 
Senate  of  the 
present  Congress. 
Through  this  bill 


The  Indian  must  accept  the  white  man's  mode  of  life.      This  jamily  from 
Dixie  Valley  has  done  it  with  a  'vengeance 
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the    Indians    do 
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not  ask  the  return  of  the  7,500,000  acres  of  land     were  the  days  when  the  slogan  was  "the  only  good 


promised  to  their  sires,  nor  to  disturb  titles.  They 
ask  only  a  money  compensation  on  the  valuation  of 
the  lands  in  the  fifties  at  the  time  the  treaties  were 
made,  and  this  is  stipulated  in  the  bill  at  "not  more 
than  $1.25  an  acre." 

At  the  time  California  was  ceded  by  Mexico  to 
the  United  States,  there  were,  according  to  the  most 
conservative  and  relia- 
ble estimate,  210,000 
Indians  there,  scatter- 
ed in  many  tribes  and 
bands,  enjoying  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness  in  their 
own  way.  Game  and 
fish  were  plentiful  and 
in  that  salubrious  cli- 
mate they  managed 
by  themselves  to  do 
pretty  well. 

Then  gold  was  dis- 
covered, and  the  rush 
followed.  The  Indians 
at  first  welcomed  the 
white  man.  but  later 
they  came  into  clash. 
As  a  result  of  mis- 
understandings and  of 
fears  grown  out  of 
the  experiences  of  the 
immigrant  trains,  the 
Indians  became  a 
formidable  obstacle  to 


*ifty  years.     Below,  a  good  home  on  Hat  Creek 


-p.,  , ,  T     ,.        '     Above,  a  ramshackle  home  at  Day}  where  the  family  has  lived  for 

1  he  northern  Indians, 

who  had  not  come  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  Franciscan  fathers,  were  a 
warlike,  courageous  people:  and  the  Indians  of  the 
South,  although  won  to  friendliness  by  the  Francis- 
cans, clung  to  their  native  notions  of  self-determina- 
tion and  were  not  eager  to  give  way.  So  alarming  be- 
came the  record  of  fights,  massacres  and  atrocities 
that  a  federal  commission  was  authorized  to  make 
treaties  with  the  Indians  to  yield  their  lands  and  to 
keep  the  peace.  In  1  851-1852  this  federal  commis- 
sion made  the  eighteen  treaties  by  which  the  Indians      California  and  knew  practically  nothing  about  pres- 


Indian  is  a  dead  Indian" — seemed  to  the  eager  for- 
tune hunters  wanton  waste,  a  deliberate  flying  in 
the  face  of  fortune.  The  gold-seekers  hurried  a 
resourceful  ambassador  to  Washington  to  protect 
their  interests.  There  was  an  executive  session  of 
the  Senate.  The  treaties  were  considered  and  failed 
of  ratification.     The  gold  lands  were  saved  to  the 

white  man,  and  the 
eighteen  treaties  the 
Indians  had  signed 
and  were  keeping  be- 
came to  the  Indians 
the  Lost  Treaties. 
Year  in  and  year  out 
they  waited  for  their 
fulfillment.  As  to  how 
they  felt  one  old  chief 
expressed  the  Indian 
attitude,  "Seventy 
years  white  man  make 
promise,  no  keep  'em, 
hope  all  gone." 

But   the   Indian   pa- 
tience is  enduring,  the 
Indian   memory   long. 
Not   an   item   nor    an 
article  of  those  prom- 
ises were  forgotten  by 
the     Indians — not     a 
steer,     nor     a     plow, 
nor    a    needle,    nor    a 
yard     of     calico.     By 
word    of    mouth   they 
handed     down     those 
promises   from  gener- 
ation    to     generation. 
Dying — and  they  died  fast  and  numerously  of  "evic- 
tion, starvation  and  disease,"  as  it  is  officially  ad- 
mitted— they  impressed  on  their  next  in  line  to  hold 
the  white  man  to  his  promises,  unable  to  believe  that 
the  powerful  and  superior  people,  grown  so  rich  on 
the  lands  taken  away  from  them,  would  in  the  end 
brand  themselves  liars  and  cheats. 

It  was  more  by  accident  than  design  that  I  came 
to  know  of  all  this.     I  had  spent  less  than  a  year  in 
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THE  CALIFORNIA  INDIAN  LIVE 


were  promised  explicitly  defined  areas,  comprising 
7,500,000  acres,  upon  which  it  was  agreed  they 
would  live  in  peace  and  friendship  with  the  whites 
and  among  themselves.  Also  they  were  promised 
about  $1,800,000  worth  of  goods — cattle,  imple- 
ments and  clothing.  They  were  promised  teachers 
of  agriculture  and  handicrafts  for  themselves,  and 
school  houses,  school  equipment  and  teachers  for 
their  children.  These  treaties  were  signed  by  the 
thumb  mark  and  cross  of  four  hundred  chiefs  and 
head  men  of  tribes  and  bands  who  faithfully  kept 
them.  They  were  signed  by  the  duly  accredited  com- 
missioners of  our  government — and  broken  bv  us. 
For  to  sign  away,  deliberately  to  throw  away 
7,500,000  acres,  any  one  of  which  might  have  gold 
in  it,   to   a   lot  of  good-for-nothing   Indians — those 


ent-day  Indians,  when  my  first  interest  was  aroused 
by  the  story  of  Chief  Thomas  Odock  of  Colusa 
County,  told  at  the  meeting  of  a  ministerial  confer- 
ence in  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains.  He  told  it  in 
the  laconic  Indian  way: 

I  was  here  last  year.  I  come  too  late.  I  here  now  to  tell 
you  what  I  been  up  to  since  I  been  gone.  I  go  build  me 
school  house.  I  get  some  money  from  friends.  Then  I  get 
teacher.  Teacher  she  teaches  my  chilluns.  Then  she  go 
way  and  say  she  soon  come  back.  By-um-by  she  write  me ; 
write  me  send  her  things.  She  go  fly  de  coop.  I  no  more 
get  teacher.  I  sleep  in  scboolhouse  to  keep  it  going.  If  I 
could  know  I  have  teacher,  somebody  help  my  people,  I  be 
so  happy  I  almost  jump  off  train  before  I  get  there. 

This  appeal  made  its  indelible  impression.     Then 
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THE  NEW  HOPE  FOR  THE  LOST  TREATIES 
Chosen  and  financed  by  their  own  people,  these  Calijornia  Indians  are  now  atthe  national  capital  working  for  their  Court  of  Claims  Bill.     From  left  to 
right,  they  are:  front  row — Stephen  Knight,  farmer ;  AlfredGillis,  leader  of  the  group,  a  tailor  by  trade ;  Harrison  Diaz,  rancher  and  printer;  A.J. 
Hogan,  rancher;  back  row — Frank  Isles,  fisherman;  Albert  Wilder,  miner;  William  Fuller,  farmer;  and  Thomas  W.  Billings,  miner  and  mine  oimner 

and  there  his  hearers  came  to  the  help  of  the  chief,  rounded  with  gardens  and  orchards.  Their  respon- 
Sixty  dollars  a  month  for  six  months  to  pay  a  teacher  siveness  to  encouragement  was  our  greatest  incentive, 
was  provided  by  volunteer  contributions  within  a  and  in  one  instance  deeply  touching.  This  was  when 
few  moments.  Although  we  had  other  plans,  Mrs.  Mrs.  Collett  and  I  found  ourselves  at  the  end  of 
Collett  and  I  found  ourselves  drafted  to  help  the  our  financial  resources;  the  sixty  dollars  a  month 
chief  in  his  desire  for  a  regular  school.  On  reach-  contributed  all  gone.  We  called  the  Indians  to- 
ing  the  rancheria — forty  acres  on  the  Sacramento  gether,  told  them  of  the  situation,  explained  that 
River  six  miles  north  of  Colusa — we  were  con-  we  would  continue  to  live  with  them,  keep  the  school 
fronted  by  a  barren  waste  with  six  little  homes  upon  going  and  do  the  best  we  could  without  money: 
it.  They  had  one  room  each,  of  eight  by  twelve  or  but  that  we  would  have  to  work  together.  We  had, 
ten  by  fourteen,   and  in  some  of  these  there  were     of  course,  been  paying  the  Indians  for  such  services 

as  we  could  not  do  for  our- 
selves if  we  kept  the  school 
going.  Early  the  next 
morning,  an  Indian  ap- 
peared in  our  cabin  and 
announced  to  Mrs.  Col- 
lett, "I  come  wash  dish 
every  day,"  and  proceeded 
accordingly.  Shortly  an- 
other came,  said,  "I  come 
wash  your  clo'."  So  it  was 
with  the  wood  chopping, 
the  water-carrying  and 
other  needful  things.  The 
whites  who  had  regarded 
the  Indians  as  hopelessly 
unresponsive  to  improve- 
ment also  expressed  their 
faith  in  our  work  by  send- 
ing us  a  wagonload  of 
groceries. 

Before  we  left  Odock 
and  his  Colusa  band,  we 
had  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing them  put  up  a  seven- 
hundred-dollar  water  plant 
by  their  own  efforts  and  at 
their  own  expense,  and  so 
proud  and  happy  that  they 
made  a  holiday  of  the  day 
on  which  they  turned  the 
taps  and  showed  that  they 
had  water  piped  into  every 
cabin.    Working  with  them 


housed  as  many  as  ten  or 
eleven  persons.  They  were 
known  as  the  Grave  Yard 
Band;  because  while  once 
owners  of  vast  acres  of 
some  of  the  best  land  in 
California,  they  had  grad- 
ually been  hemmed  in  until 
they  had  been  huddled  in  a 
wheat  field — their  only 
water  supply  a  well  ten  feet 
deep  among  the  graves  of 
their  ancestors.  They  had 
been  surrounded  by  a 
barbed  wire  fence  on  this 
meagre  plot  in  order  that 
they  might  not  trespass  on 
other  portions  of  their  an- 
cient property.  Recently 
the  band  had  been  moved 
on  to  this  new  land  north 
of  Colusa  purchased  for 
them  as  a  refuge  by  the  of- 
fice of  Indian  affairs. 

The  Indians  in  their  new 
home  were  freed  from  fear 
of  eviction.  This  made 
them  responsive  to  our  ef- 
forts to  get  them  to  better 
their  condition.  Today 
there  are  twenty  homes; 
many  of  them  quite  mod- 
ern with  several  rooms. 
These     houses     are     sur- 


.  m 


"wr.  : 


Natives  of  the  Colusa  region.      Chief  White  Quiver 
and  his  squaw 
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we  learned  the  importance  of  awakening  initiative  in 
the  Indian,  of  overcoming  his  long  resignation  to 
hopelessness  by  getting  him  to  do  things  for  himself. 
Witness  the  five  hundred  peach  trees  that  are  now 
growing  and  bearing.  The  young  trees  were  given 
to  me  for  them,  but  I  did  not  give  them  to  the 
Indians  because  trees  had  been  given  to  them  be- 
fore and  they  had  not  taken  the  trouble  to  plant 
them,  or  if  they  had  planted  them  to  care  for  them. 
I  sold  these  young  trees  at  ten  cents  apiece.  Buy- 
ing them,  paying  for  them  with  their  own  hard- 
earned  money,  they  valued  them.  They  planted 
them,  cared  for  them,  nursed  them,  with  the  result 
that  they  have  orchards  today.  The  dimes  they  paid 
me  for  the  young  trees  I  put  together  and  gave 
to  the  Indians  to  be  kept  as  a  fund  for  mutual  aid. 
That  started  a  new  idea  of  self-help  among  them. 

What  might  be  called  our  explorative  work 
among  these  Indians  made  it  clear  to  Mrs.  Collett 
and  to  me  that  they  had  needs  far  beyond  the 
powers  of  our  own  efforts.  The  conditions  we  found 
at  Colusa  spurred  us  to  making  a  study  of  the  Ind- 
ians throughout  California.  We  found  great  poverty 
and  suffering  among  them.  It  is  a  fact — of  record 
and  confirmed  by  my  investigations  and  observa- 
tions— that  they  have  received  less  from  the  gov- 
ernment and  suffered  more  than  any  other  Indians 
in  the  United  States.  This  is  due  to  their  anomalous 
position  in  which  they  have  been  both  denied  the 
rights  of  citizenship  by  the  local  authorities  and 
rejected  as  wards  by  the  federal  government,  their 
children  barred  from  the  public  schools,  their  aged 
and  indigent  and  sick  not  given  care  by  the  public 
relief  services. 

There  is  the  case  of  old  Skeets,  a  well  known  and 
well  liked  Indian  of  Mendocino  County,  whose 
broken  leg  never  was  set,  because  at  the  time  it  was 
broken  Indians  could  claim  no  rights  at  county 
hospitals.  He  is  shockingly  crippled,  for  his  leg 
knit  at  an  awkward  angle.  Over  seventy,  he  still 
earns  a  living  for  himself  and  his  family  by  sawing 
wood.  He  needs  a  partner-helper  to  shift  the  log 
along  because  he  cannot  get  up  and  down  easily, 
and  must  stay  kneeling  on  his  good  knee  while  he 
saws. 

There  is  the  case  of  the  blind  Indian  of  splendid 
strength,  but  with  his  sight  forever  gone  for  want 
of  a  simple  operation  that,  performed  in  time,  had 
he  had  some  one  to  turn  to,  would  have  saved  his 
eyes.  He  can  use  his  strength  in  grubbing  stumps 
but  he  cannot  find  his  way,  so  he  has  to  be  led  from 
one  stump  to  another. 

There  was  the  case  of  the  Indian  woman  who 
broke  both  arms,  and  waited  eleven  days  after  the 
county  health  officer  had  been  notified,  for  the  doc- 
tor  to   come    and   set   the  broken  bones. 

There  was  the  ludicrous  episode — if  you  can 
forget  the  suffering  in  it — of  the  three  Indians  who 
bought  whiskey  from  a  bootlegger  who  makes  it 
his  business  to  slip  liquor  to  the  Indians.  In  a 
drunken  quarrel  one  shot  another.  The  man  that 
did  the  shooting  was  arrested  and  put  in  jail.  The 
man  that  was  wounded  was  left  in  his  cabin  to  die, 
and  almost  bled  to   death  before   some   one  more 


humane  and  less  official  came  to  his  aid.  The  man 
that  did  the  shooting,  as  offender  against  the  law, 
was  the  county's  affair,  and  so  received  attention 
promptly.  The  man  that  was  wounded  and  needed 
a  doctor's  care  was  the  affair  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, as  the  situation  was  interpreted  at  that  time; 
consequently  he  was  left  until  the  government 
should  take  notice  of  him. 

There  was  the  case  of  the  old  Indian  who  clung 
to  the  rancheria  where  his  ties  of  kinship  and  friend- 
ship had  been  although  his  family  was  gone.  In 
his  last  illness,  with  none  to  care  for  him,  and  the 
rancheria  Indians  too  busy  earning  enough  to  keep 
themselves  fed  to  tend  him  or  to  pay  for  doctor's 
visits,  it  was  advised  that  he  be  taken  to  the  county 
hospital.  Rolled  in  his  comforter  and  blanket, 
bundled  into  a  rickety  Indian  wagon,  bumped  over 
many  miles  of  county  road  to  the  county  hospital, 
he  arrived  there  only  to  be  refused — his  was  a 
federal  case  they  said.  Too  old,  too  sick,  and  too 
worn  with  the  journey  to  be  carried  back,  he  was 
laid  down  by  the  roadside  in  his  comforter  and 
blanket,  and  there  he  died  while  his  friends  watched 
helpless  and  mourning  with  the  deep  sorrow  of  the 
Indian. 

Finding  so  much  that  needed  to  be  done  we 
brought  the  matter  before  public-spirited  Califor- 
nians.  Their  sympathies  and  sense  of  justice  re- 
sponded. The  Indian  Board  of  Cooperation,  with 
headquarters  in  San  Francisco,  was  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  relief  in  distress  and  obtain- 
ing justice  for  the  Indians.  Later  the  board  was 
incorporated,  to  give  it  the  desired  powers  and  re- 
sponsibility, in  order  that  it  might  act  effectively 
in  legal  as  well  as  in  purely  philanthropic  matters. 
The  work  of  the  board  is  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions  from  white  friends  of  the  Indians. 
It  has  sought  to  better  the  Indian  conditions  from 
the  ground  up. 

For  upwards  of  seventy  years  the  state  and  fed- 
eral authorities  had  wished  the  Indian  on  each  other. 
The  state  representatives  claimed  that  these  people 
were  wards  of  the  federal  government  and  as  such 
should  receive  aid  and  advantages  from  that  source, 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  federal  officials  strongly 
contended  that  the  Indians  were  citizens  and  should 
be  treated  accordingly.  The  federal  statute  denied 
them  homesteader's  privileges,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  these  people  and  their  ancestors  had  held 
every  foot  of  the  land  from  time  immemorial  until 
the  white  man  came. 

Our  board  decided  to  put  an  end  to  this  aimless 
dispute  and  to  force  a  court  decision  as  to  the  legal 
status  of  these  people.  The  board  maintained  that 
the  Indians  were  citizens  and  as  such  had  the  right 
to  vote,  to  public  school  advantages,  to  county  aid 
for  persons  in  indigent  circumstances  and  in  fact  to 
all  the  privileges  accorded  to  other  citizens.  We 
won  a  far-reaching  decision  in  the  supreme  court  of 
the  state  when  it  was  decreed  that  all  California 
Indians,  whether  reservation  Indians  or  not,  were 
citizens  and  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  citizens. 

Scarcely  less  significant  was  our  test  of  the  state 
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"WHITE  MAN  MAKE  PROMISE,  NO  KEEP  'UM.    HOPE  ALL  GONE" 

For  seventy  years  these  old  folks  and  even  their  progenitors  have  suffered  eviction  after  eviction  waiting  for  the  government 

to  make  good  the  Lost  Treaties 


laws  intended  to  provide  educational  advantages  for 
all  children  of  school  age.  We  placed  a  petition 
before  one  of  the  county  superintendents  of  schools 
for  the  formation  of  a  new  district.  This  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  effort  to  establish  a  public  school 
for  Indian  children.  It  was  only  by  the  most  per- 
sistent efforts,  and  the  overcoming  of  stubborn  op- 
position that  the  superintendent's  grudging  approval 
was  obtained.  "Well,  I'll  sign,"  she  said,  "but  I 
don't  believe  they  (the  Indian  children)  have  a  right 
to  the  school!" 

In  1920  we  graduated  a  class  of  six  from  this 
public  grammar  school,  and  these  young  people  are 
now  in  their  second  year  at  high  school  and  doing 
well.  They  give  the  Indian's  own  answer  to  the 
question  old  Chief  Odock  hurled  at  an  audience  of 
ten  thousand  before  which'  he  spoke  at  a  Christian 
Endeavor  Convention  at  Los  Angeles  to  which  I 
took  him.  Cautioned  to  pitch  his  voice  so  that  all 
might  hear  him,  he  burst  out  with:  "You  people 
say  Injun  he  can't  learn.  How  you  know?  You 
never  give  him  chance!"  The  thing  most  strongly 
impressed  on  me  in  my  work  with  the  California 
Indians  is  the  benefit  they  derive  from  being  given 
a  chance  to  help  themselves.  The  joy  the  Colusa 
Indians  found  in  putting  in  their  water  system,  in 
caring  for  the  peach  trees  they  had  to  pay  for,  in 
working  out  together  their  betterment  in  housing 
and  living  and  schooling  encouraged  me  to  believe 
that  they  could  do  much  for  themselves  with 
awakened  initiative.  The  many  years  of  misery  they 
had  suffered  as  a  result  of  the  breaking  of  the 
treaties  had  reduced  them  as  a  people  to  an  almost 
dumb  and  hopeless  resignation.  The  Indian  Board 
of  Cooperation  has  encouraged  the  Indians  to  do 
everything  for  themselves  that  they  can  do,  rather 
than  to  look  to  their  white  friends  to  do  everything 
for  them.  To  this  end  the  Indian  auxiliaries  of 
the  board  were  formed.  With  help  at  the  beginning 
they  grasped  the  idea,  and  now  are  doing  their  own 


organizing.  They  have  fifty-six  auxiliaries  scattered 
over  the  state,  and  a  total  Indian  membership  of 
more  than  seven  thousand.  It  is  this  organization 
with  its  funds  that  sent  the  nine  Indian  delegates 
to  Washington. 

The  conclusive  thing  to  do  for  the  California 
Indians  has  been  indicated  by  the  "finding"  of  the 
Lost  Treaties.  The  Court  of  Claims  Bill  is  the 
touchstone  of  the  white  man's  good  faith.  Such 
final  settlement  should  lay  the  foundations  of  se- 
curity for  those  who  have  survived.  Of  the  20,000 
there  are  now  only  about  5,000  on  reservations  and 
these  are  of  insufficient  size  and  fertility  to  afford 
even  that  number  a  living.  About  11,000  are  scat- 
tered over  the  state  on  severalty  holdings  known  as 
rancherias,  a  smnll  tract  here  and  a  few  acres  there 
— for  the  most  part  land  so  worthless  that  the  most 
to  be  said  for  it  is  that  it  affords  security  against 
eviction.  About  4,000  are  homeless,  destitute  and 
drifting,  many  of  them  too  old  or  ailing  or  afflicted 
to  endure  the  struggle  for  subsistence. 

The  Indians  do  much  of  the  seasonal  work  of  Cal- 
ifornia and  do  it  well.  They  pick  grapes  and  hops; 
they  work  in  the  lumber  industry;  they  are  skilful 
mechanics,  sheepherders,  the  best  of  sheep  shearers, 
and  are  both  happy  and  useful  in  their  work  on 
cattle  ranches.  Back  in  1853  B.  D.  WTilson  of  Los 
Angeles  said  in  a  report  submitted  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  on  the  Missions  Indians  of 
California: 

"These  Indians  had  built  all  the  houses  in  the 
country,  planted  all  the  fields  and  vineyards.  Under 
the  Missions  there  were  masons,  carpenters,  plaster- 
ers, soap-makers,  tanners,  shoemakers,  black- 
smiths, millers,  bakers,  cooks,  brick-makers,  carters 
and  cart-makers,  weavers  and  spinners,  saddlers, 
shepherds,  agriculturists,  horticulturists,  vineros, 
vaqueros;  in  a  word,  they  filled  all  the  laborious 
occupations  known  to  civilized  society." 

Their  capabilities  are  as  great  now  as  then. 
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A  WRAITH  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  WORLD 

Italian  woman  taking  home  garments  in  the  days  before  order  came  to  the  Chicago  clothing  industry 


Organized  Stitching 

By  S.  ADELE  SHAW 
With  Etchings  by  NORAH  HAMILTON 


T  was  two  o'clock.  The  case  of  Abe 
Posalsky  was  to  be  heard  that  af- 
ternoon. Posalsky  had  refused  to 
press  a  lot  of  coats  claiming  that 
they  were  peak  lapels;  the  foreman 
said  they  were  semi-peak;  Posal- 
sky's  shop  chairman  upheld  him. 
There  was  a  stoppage  of  work  for  fifteen  minutes. 
The  union  claimed  that  the  stoppage  occurred  be- 
cause the  foreman  had  refused  to  give  Posalsky 
work;  the  management  said  Posalsky  had  defied 
orders  in  refusing  to  press  the  coats  alloted  to  him, 
that  it  was  a  case  of  insubordination.  The  union 
deputy  and  the  labor  manager  could  not  come  to 
terms;  the  case  went  up  to  the  trade  board. 

Was  Posalsky  to  be  disciplined?  If  so,  how?  If 
not,  why  not?  Who  was  responsible  for  the  stop- 
page (a  mild  form  of  strike)?  Who  was  to  pay 
for  the  time  lost — workers  or  management? 

Around  the  table  five  persons  were  gathered.  It 
was  an  ordinary  long  table  in  an  ordinary  small 
room,  a  part  of  the  administration  offices  of  one  of 
the  foremost  clothing  firms  in  Chicago.  At  one  end 
sat  the  arbitrator  or  judge,  chosen  jointly  by  man- 
agement and  union — informal,  patient,  yet  business- 
like. Ten  years  of  listening  had  not  dulled  his  in- 
terest in  the  every-day  case  before  him.  To  his 
right  was  a  dapper  fellow  in  gray  suit,  tan  striped 
shirt  and  somewhat  violet  tie,  large  cuff  buttons  and 
protruding  scarf  pin.  He  was  well  groomed,  im- 
maculate. The  line  of  his  face  showed  ability;  and 
there  was  a  smile  and  a  gracious  manner.  Beside 
him  sat  a  Hungarian  girl.  Fifteen  years  ago  she 
had  come  as  a  child  with  her  brother  and  sister  irom 
the  most  primitive  of  villages  in  the  foothills  of  the 
Black  Mountains.  Today  she  was  representing  her 
shop  before  the  trade  board  of  the  largest  clothing 
concern  in  the  world. 

Across  the  table  two  young  college  graduates, 
labor  managers,  represented  the  firm. 

"Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  ask  — "  It  was 
Rosenberg  of  the  violet  tie,  the  union  deputy,  who 
made  the  first  move  in  the  proceedings.  He  spoke 
<n  a  straightforward  way  as  a  man  speaks  when  he 
is  assured  that  he  has  a  right  to  be  heard  and  that 
his  listeners  want  to  hear  what  he  has  to  say.  He 
was  neither  the  cringing  worker,  appearing  in  self- 
defense  but  afraid  to  speak  up  for  fear  of  displeas- 


ager  had  opportunity  to  cross-examine  the  witnesses 
and  the  union  rested  its  case.  The  labor  manager 
followed  the  same  procedure. 

As  the  employers'  representative  summed  up  his 
points,  he  took  from  his  pocket  a  leather  cigarette 
case  with  exquisite  tracings.  His  denunciation  of 
the  union's  policy  was  strong.  As  he  spoke,  how- 
ever, a  union  witness  reached  across  the  table  for 
the  cigarette  case,  in  the  tracings  of  which  he  be- 
came intensely  interested.  Perhaps  it  was  from  his 
country,  perhaps.  ...  At  any  rate,  as  the  repre- 
sentative finished  the  case  was  returned;  a  smile  and 
a  nod  were  exchanged.  A  stand  had  been  taken 
against  a  union  policy  and  at  the  same  time  a  bit  of 
art  had  formed  a  social  link  between  management 
and  men. 

The  chairman  of  the  trade  board  found  the  com- 
pany not  warranted  in  its  contention  that  the  coats 
were  semi-peak,  and  reinstated  Posalsky  with  back 
pay. 

The  Posalskys  in  the  clothing  industry  are  nu- 
merous. They  are  just  ordinary  men  and  women, 
who,  because  of  the  difference  in  temperament  of 
human  beings,  or  of  the  inevitable  cross  purposes  in 
the  present  organization  of  industry,  find  them- 
selves in  situations  that  need  untangling.  Perhaps 
no  other  industry  has  so  many  different  small  pro- 
cesses over  which  a  dispute  may  arise.  The  result 
was  recurrent  chaos  until  January,  191 1,  when 
Hart,  Schaffner  and  Marx,  the  largest  clothing  firm 
in  Chicago,  signed  an  agreement  with  the  Amal- 
gamated Clothing  Workers  of  America.  Then  with 
the  preferential  shop  (a  term  interpreted  by  the 
employers  to  mean  full  opportunity  for  the  union 
to  grow  in  its  plant)  the  power  of  the  workers  in- 
creased until  in  19 19  the  entire  Chicago  market 
came  into  the  agreement. 

The  continuance  of  this  agreement  between  the 
manufacturers  and  their  40,000  workers  after  a 
three  years'  experiment  is  probably  the  most  con- 
structive achievement  in  industrial  statesmanship 
since  the  war.  Into  the  midst  of  industrial  conflict 
the  announcement  comes  as  witness  to  the  possi- 
bility of  stabilizing  industry  through  organized  ef- 
fort. For  the  Chicago  agreement  has  carried  the 
clothing  industry  peacefully  through  the  period  of 
deflation  and  strikes  by  the  simple  means  of  the  con- 
ference table, 
ing  the  employers'  representatives;  nor  the  agitator  The  new  agreement  retains  every  principle  of  the 

throwing  out  vague  generalities  with  eloquence  and     old — impartial  arbitration  of  disputes,  prohibition 
gesture.     He  was  there  to  present  the  case  of  Pos-     of  strikes  and  lockouts,  the  preferential  union  shop, 


alsky,  a  grievance  of  the  union.  He  had  equal 
chance  with  his  opponent,  the  labor  manager.  He 
called  in  witnesses  one  by  one,  the  shop  chairman 
and  the  assistant  shop  chairman.     The  labor  man- 


the  forty-four-hour  week,  time  and  a  half  for  over- 
time, an  equal  division  of  work  during  slack  time 
and  limitations  on  the  right  of  arbitrary  discharge. 
The  employes  agree  to  a  10  per  cent  reduction  in 
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the  wage  scale  and  the  question  of  wages  may  be 
reopened  annually  by  either  party. 

It  is  difficult  to  measure  the  far-reaching  results 
of  this  experiment  which  in  eleven  years  has  trans- 
formed the  most  exploited  of  trades  into  a  labora- 
tory for  industrial  relations  which  may  reach  deep 
into  the  roots  of  American  industrial  life.  It  has 
its  ramifications  in  the  stabilization  of  business;  in 
the  transformation  of  the  lives  of  individual  work- 
ers through  the  recognition  of  the  dignity  of  labor; 
in  the  contribution  to  the  general  industrial  problem 
through  the  building  up  of  a  permanent  labor  code. 

In  the  Hart,  Schaffner  and  Marx  administration 
building,  a  trade  board  sits  daily  from  ten  to  twelve 
and  from  two  to  four  straightening  out  human 
tangles.  The  labor  manager  now  has  seven  assist- 
ants assigned  to  different  factories.  Their  business 
is  human  adjustments.  The  labor  manager  is  as 
responsible  to  the  company  for  the  handling  of  labor 
problems  as  the  production  manager  is  for  getting 
out  orders,  and  the  quality  manager  for  the  type  of 
wo"k  turned  out.  In  fact  the  company  is  organized 
on  this  functional  basis.  The  three  heads — labor, 
production  and  quality — each  with  representatives 
in  the  various  shops,  decide  policy  in  joint  confer- 
ence. In  other  words,  production  and  quality  are 
not  considered  even  in  the  purely  managerial  realm, 
aside  from  the  human  factor  that  goes  into  their 
making. 

Five  of  the  largest  "ready-made"  houses  now 
have  labor  managers  who  represent  their  respective 
firms  before  the  trade  and  arbitration  boards.  The 
other  thirty-five  firms  of  this  group  jointly  employ 
a  professional  labor  adviser  who  with  his  staff  of 
five  experts  represents  these  firms  in  cases  brought 
before  the  boards.  The  Cut,  Trim  and  Make  Asso- 
ciation, of  thirty  or  more  firms,  employs  one  labor 
manager;  and  the  "special  order"  houses  have  one 
general  labor  manager  and  five  managers  assigned 
to  several  houses  each.  The  Hart,  Schaffner  and 
Marx  firm  still  retains  its  separate  agreement  with 
a  separate  trade  board.  For  all  other  firms  there 
is  but  one  trade  board,  the  chairmen  of  which  are 
chosen  jointly  by  the  union  and  the  manufacturers' 
assocation.  One  board  of  arbitration  serves  for 
the  entire  industry. 

In  each  shop  the  workers  elect  their  representa- 
tive, the  shop  chairman.  They  go  to  him  with  their 
grievances  or  suggestions.  It  is  his  business  also  to 
interpret  the  agreement  to  the  workers  and  to  see 
that  justice  is  done.  When  a  situation  arises  which 
he  is  unable  to  settle  satisfactorily  it  is  put  up  to  the 
union  deputy,  elected  by  the  union  membership  and 
assigned  to  the  shop  to  function  for  the  union  in 
quite  the  same  way  that  the  labor  manager  or  the 
labor  adviser  acts  for  the  employer.  The  deputy 
gives  his  entire  time  to  the  investigation  of  com- 
plaints and  is  paid  a  salary  by  the  union. 

These  union  representatives  have  every  manner 
of  case  to  deal  with.  Here  is  Sadie  Snyder,  a  ma- 
chine operator.  She  has  been  spoken  to  sharply  by 
her  foreman  and,  she  thinks,  unjustly.  She  resents 
it  and  complains  to  her  shop  chairman  at  once.  She 
does  not  need  to  wait  until  after  hours,  piling  up  her 


resentment  during  the  day.  Her  shop  chairman, 
her  own  chosen  representative,  takes  the  matter  up 
with  the  labor  manager.  There  is  an  explanation, 
an  understanding,  perhaps  an  apology.  The  girl 
goes  back  to  work  satisfied. 

Ludwig  Kroll,  a  cutter,  has  had  his  pay  reduced 
from  $45  to  $43  a  week.  The  reduction  is  based 
upon  his  production.  He  claims  his  production  was 
lowered  because  of  difficult  lays  and  models.  His 
shop  chairman  agrees  with  him  and  after  conference 
with  the  representative  of  the  management  is  still 


SAMUEL    LEVIN 

Formerly  a  cutter,  now  head  of  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  of  Chicago 

unconvinced  that  he  is  not  right.  The  union  deputy 
is  appealed  to.  He  handles  such  cases  day  by  day 
and  it  is  his  job  to  be  informed  as  to  the  administra- 
tion of  standards.  He  explains  to  the  shop  chair- 
man that  the  reduction  was  fair  under  the  produc- 
tion standards  agreed  to  by  the  union.  The  shop 
chairman  sees  it,  but  cannot  make  it  clear  to  the 
cutter.  All  three  meet  at  union  headquarters  after 
five  o'clock  that  night.  There  the  deputy  succeeds 
in  getting  Kroll  to  understand. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  they  all  believe  that  the  re- 
duction is  unfair.  But  the  matter  of  production 
standards  is  one  that  is  being  experimented  with. 
A  cutters'  commission,  consisting  of  a  representa- 
tive of  the  employers,  a  representative  of  the  union 
and  the   chairman   of  the   arbitration  board,   have 
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been  at  work  on  these  standards.  They  have  deter- 
mined a  base  rate  and  decided  upon  differentials  for 
the  house.  Kroll's  reduction  is  fair  according  to 
the  present  classifications  of  the  commission.  Re- 
classifications are  made  each  month,  however.  Per- 
haps Kroll's  grievance,  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
commission  as  it  will  be  by  the  deputy,  may  form 
the  basis  for  a  re-adjustment.  Meanwhile,  Kroll 
has  become  satisfied  that  he  is  not  being  taken  ad- 
vantage of  by  the  company;  he  understands  that 
although  he  may  think  his  individual  claim  to  a 
higher  wage  warranted,  nevertheless,  there  is  a 
force  at  work  in  which  the  workers  are  equally  re- 
presented with  the  managers,  which  is  determining 
that  matter  for  the  best  of  the  group  as  a  whole. 
He  continues  at  work  with  understanding  and  with 
a  wider  interest  because  he  now  sees  his  problem  in 
its  relation  to  other  workers  and  to  other  processes. 

The  Posalsky  case  was  not  so  simple.  It  involved 
a  ruling  on  a  lot  of  coats — were  they  peaks  or  were 
they  semi-peaks?  The  rate  of  pay  was  different  for 
the  two.  The  shop  chairman  for  some  time  had 
been  trying  to  get  a  decision  from  the  production 
manager.  Why  had  it  been  held  up?  The  matter 
had  come  to  a  head.  Agreement  could  not  be 
reached  and  the  case  went  up  to  the  trade  board. 

The  success  of  this  Chicago  experiment  has  been 
due  to  constructive  leadership  on  both  sides  as  well 
as  to  the  determination  for  success  on  the  part  of 
the  rank  and  file.  Both  employers  and  workers 
have  given  the  plan  a  fair  trial  as  trials  in  social 
experiments  go.  "There  isn't  much  talk  and  little 
delivery,"  an  arbitrator  explains.  "Both  sides 
come  through  on  this  thing." 

The  Chicago  clothing  manufacturer  represents 
chiefly  large  clothing  businesses.  The  small  manu- 
facturer has  gradually  disappeared,  for,  with  sweat- 
shop conditions  driven  out,  the  small  shop  is  no 
longer  profitable.  The  employers  are  in  general 
men  of  keen  minds.  As  executives  they  have  agreed 
to  the  policy  of  arbitration  but  they  have  employed 
labor  managers  or  labor  advisers  to  work  out  that 
policy  with  the  union.  Thus  Earl  Dean  Howard, 
formerly  professor  of  economics  at  Northwestern 
University  and  labor  manager  at  Hart,  Schaffner 
and  Marx  since  that  firm  signed  the  agreement  in 
191 1,  has  from  the  beginning  been  one  of  the  cre- 
active  forces  behind  the  agreement.  So  other  labor 
managers  have  contributed  in  leadership,  while 
the  impartial  chairmen  have  shown  exceptional 
ability  in  the  task  before  them.  These  men, 
however,  could  not  have  functioned  had  they 
not  had  on  the  opposite  side  from  the  employ- 
ers the  brilliant  and  honest  labor  leaders  that 
have  developed  through  the  agreement.  More 
than  to  any  other  person  credit  is  due  to  Sidney 
Hillman,  national  president  of  the  Amalgamated, 
the  young  Russian  Jew,  active  in  the  Russian  revo- 
lution of  1905,  who  escaped  to  America  where  he 
was  a  cutter  in  the  Hart,  Schaffner  and  Marx  shop 
when  the  19 10  strike  broke.  Employers  and  arbi- 
trators alike  bear  testimony  to  his  ability,  to  his 
honesty  and  to  the  inspiration  in  working  with  him. 

The  leaders  among  the  workers  however  work 


up  from  the  shop.  The  shop  chairmen  and  the  shop 
"chairladies"  (for  10  per  cent  of  them  are  women) 
are  often  reelected  year  after  year.  The  job  is  not 
a  light  one.  It  involves  work  after  hours  at  union 
headquarters,  attendance  at  frequent  union  meet- 
ings, and  continual  conference.  One  girl  told  me 
that  she  had  never  had  a  real  night's  sleep  the  first 
year  she  served.  "There  are  so  many  things  to 
think  about,"  she  said.  "You  feel  the  responsibility 
for  each  worker  and  above  all  the  responsibility  for 
the  life  of  the  union." 

Union  deputies  who  represent  the  workers  before 
the  trade  boards  have  usually  served  as  shop  chair- 
men before  election  as  deputies.  There  are  thirty- 
four  of  them  now  for  the  Chicago  industry — one 
woman  and  thirty-three  men — thirty-two  of  whom 
are  elected  by  local  unions  and  two  at  large. 

Both  shop  chairmen  and  union  deputies  have  in 
the  main  proved  to  be  men  and  women  of  unusual 
ability.  As  testimony  to  this  fact,  a  representative 
of  one  of  the  largest  firms  told  me  that  his  company 
would  be  willing  to  take  over  any  number  of  the 
deputies,  put  them  in  executive  positions,  and  pay 
them  twice  the  salaries  they  are  receiving  from  the 
union.  In  fact  such  offers  have  been  made,  but 
loyalty  to  the  union  has  operated  against  their  ac- 
ceptance. Radical  leaders,  the  arbitrators  point 
out,  have  proved  to  be  good  deputies.  They  are 
usually  of  uncommon  intelligence;  when  they  begin 
to  function  and  come  into  contact  with  clashing 
opinions  on  specific  issues  they  are  not  found  want- 
ing in  ability  to  adapt  their  ideas. 

Back  of  the  deputies  are  the  union  officers  who 
coordinate  and  direct  the  work  of  the  entire  staff 
and  work  out  policies  for  the  government  of  the 
union.  There  is  Levin,  the  manager,  for  whom 
even  the  smallest  detail  is  not  too  trivial  for  con- 
sideration; there  is  Marimpietri  of  the  price-mak- 
ing department,  unequalled  in  the  country  for  his 
knowledge  of  rates  and  methods  of  wage  payments; 
there  is  Rissman,  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
assisting  in  the  fixing  of  standards  of  work.  It  is 
to  them  that  the  deputies  go  for  advice  and  counsel. 
Practically  all  of  them  were  workers  in  the  Chicago 
clothing  shops  before  the  19 10  strike.  They  have 
risen  to  their  positions  because  of  the  confidence 
which  the  rank  and  file  place  in  their  leadership. 
The  employers  may  criticize  them  at  times  for  their 
stubbornness  and  abuse  of  power,  but  they  testify 
in  every  case  to  their  absolute  honesty  in  financial 
affairs  and  to  their  devotion  to  the  group  as  above 
the  individual. 

With  these  leaders  and  this  machinery  the  Chi- 
cago market  has  built  up  a  labor  code  which  is 
gradually  ironing  out  the  differences  between  em- 
ployers and  employes.  Many  cases  which  originally 
came  up  to  the  trade  board  would  today  never  have 
a  chance  of  reaching  it,  for  the  interpretation  is  too 
well  known.  There  are  price  cases  and  cases  for 
discipline,  cases  involving  a  transfer  of  workers, 
working  conditions,  stoppages,  non-union  workers, 
apprentices,  freedom  of  management,  contractors, 
every  conceivable  problem  that  could  come  up  in  a 
shop.     A  review  of  the  first  1,000  cases  shows  that 
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Chicago  garment  workers  at  a  symphony  concert  and  lecture 

'women  nod,  but  the 

management  and  workers  are  disciplined  indiscrim- 
inately. It  shows  also  the  extenuating  circum- 
stances that  affect  decisions. 

In  ten  years  the  building  up  of  this  labor  code  has 
completely  revolutionized  the  conditions  under 
which  the  workers  live  and  work.  With  their  wages 
raised  and  hours  reduced,  their  tenure  of  office 
secure,  and  their  conditions  of  work  bettered,  the 
exploited  clothing  workers  have  taken  on  a  dignity 
that  is  reflected  in  their  manner  and  in  their  bear- 
ing. They  feel  their  responsibility  to  the  prestige 
of  their  organization  and  to  the  working  out  of  the 
agreement.  The  rank  and  file  have  been  able  to 
find  expression  they  didn't  find  before. 

I  was  having  dinner  with  three  union  girls.  One 
of  them,  a  Hungarian,  was  planning  a  trip  to  the 
old  country  from  her  savings.  She  had  come  over 
when  she  was  fifteen  and  after  a  night  in  her  father's 
house,  had  been  sent  out  as  a  domestic  servant. 
Then  she  drifted  into  the  clothing  industry  and 
went  through  the  strike  of  1910  with  all  the  ex- 
periences which  accompanied  it — the  wearing  of  the 
old  red  sweater  straight  through  the  winter  months, 
the  spending  of  evenings  on  street  corners  selling 
papers  to  get  a  few  pennies,  the  eating  of  poppy 
seeds  when  she  felt  she  couldn't  stand  longer  with- 
out food.  Now  she  was  able  to  put  aside  some- 
thing for  the  anticipated  trip  to  the  homeland.  And 
here  she  was,  discussing  a  book  she  was  reading  on 
democracy  in  industry. 


under  the  auspices  of  the  union.    The  children  play,  the  old 
whole  family  is  there 

The  second  girl,  of  German  parentage,  had  spent 
the  past  summer  at  the  Bryn  Mawr  Labor  College. 
She  hadn't  got  what  she  went  for,  but  she  thought 
she  had  got  a  great  deal  nevertheless.  She  went 
for  trade  union  education.  She  got  labor  discus- 
sion. Later  in  the  evening  when  the  first  girl  was 
speaking  with  little  tolerance  of  one  of  the  em- 
ployer's representatives,  the  second  girl  spoke  up. 
"Look  here,  Rosa,  that's  just  what  last  summer  did 
for  me.  You're  too  suspicious  of  these  people. 
Lots  of  them  are  absolutely  sincere  and  working  for 
us,  only  they  are  getting  at  it  in  a  different  way." 
She  too  had  gone  through  the  strike  in  19 10.  She 
used  to  work  from  seven-thirty  in  the  morning  to 
nine  at  night  with  half  an  hour  for  lunch  and  all 
day  Saturday.  "Mother  used  to  say  everybody  in, 
the  neighborhood  was  in  bed  when  I  got  home.  But 
I  didn't  take  work  home  for  Sunday  like  some  of 
them  did.  I  just  couldn't  do  it.  Used  to  spend  all 
day  Sunday  in  bed.  I  never  had  any  girlhood,  nor 
any  chance  to  go  around.  How  could  you  have 
when  you  had  to  eat?" 

The  third  girl  was  of  American  stock.  When 
the  second  girl  commented,  "Mother  always  said, 
'Never  be  a  scab,'  "  this  girl  spoke  up.  "That's 
just  the  difference.  My  family's  never  been  inter- 
ested in  what  I  think  about  the  union  or  the  con- 
ditions in  the  shop.  Just  so  long  as  I  get  mv  pay. 
They  always  say,  'Let  the  man  alone.  It's  his  bus- 
iness.    Let  him  run  it.'     But  I  can't  be  that  way. 
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I'm  more  interested  in  the  union  than  in  anything." 
I  sat  in  the  front  of  Carmen's  Hall  one  night  in 
January,  looking  over  the  audience  of  4,000  men, 
women    and    children    listening    to    the    symphony. 
Friday  night  concerts  and  lectures  during  the  winter 
months   have   become   a   regular   institution   in   the 
lives   of   the   clothing  workers.      That  night  there 
was  "an  artist  from  the  Dresden  opera"  in  addition 
to  the  orchestra,  and  the  speaker,  Horace  Kallen, 
had  taken  for  the  subject  of  his  hour's  talk,  Labor 
and    the    Disarmament    Conference.     There    were 
whole  families,  every  step  down  to  the  babies  held 
on  laps  and  put  on  floors  in  relays.    There  two  little 
girls   sat   on   one   chair.    A   boy   in   the    side   aisle 
mimicked    the    "artist    from    the    Dresden    opera." 
The  artist  sang  an  aria  from  the  Barber  of  Seville; 
cheers   from   the   floor,   whistles   from  the   gallery, 
cries   of   "Good,   good!"      He   sang   from   I    Pag- 
liacci;  the  Italians  waved  their  handkerchiefs  and 
stamped  on  the  floor.     The  chairman  signaled  that 
they  must  go  on.      By  the  time  the  last  half  of  the 
musical  program  began  the  little  children  had  fallen 
asleep,   and  some  of  the  grandmothers  were  nod- 
ding.    But  at  ten  minutes  after  eleven,  as  the  crowd 
filed  out,  enthusiasm  still  prevailed.     "Oh!  how  I 
enjoyed  myself."     The  girl  was  arranging  her  hair 
by  a  glass  at  the  back  of  the  hall.     "I  could  sit  all 
night  in  that  concert  hall   and  never  want  to  get 
out,"  was  the  response  from  the  man  who  stood 
by  her. 

For  these  concerts  the  union  appropriated,  in 
1920,  $5,400  and  in  1921,  $12,000.  They  illustrate 
the  use  made  of  the  leisure  time  which  the  clothing 
workers  have  with  their  forty-four-hour  week. 

It  is,  however,  down  at  headquarters  and  at  the 
union  meetings  that  the  tremendous  educational 
effect  of  the  organization  is  shown.  While  the  trade 
is  organized  on  the  basis  of  a  preferential  shop,  99 
per  cent  of  the  workers  in  the  market  are  in  the 
union.  The  .  local  unions  elect  a  joint  board  of 
eighty-five  delegates  and  it  is  in  this  board  that  the 
activities  center.  And  so,  down  at  the  board  head- 
quarters on  Halstead  St.,  every  day  from  ten  in 
the  morning  until  late  at  night  streams  of  people 
go  in  and  out.  There  on  Saturday  morning  is  the 
gathering  of  deputies  for  conference  and  exchange 
of  ideas.  There  are  the  shop  chairmen's  meetings 
where  these  officials  are  advised  of  new  union  rul- 
ings and  policies.  Throughout  the  city  are  the  shop 
meetings,  more  than  two  thousand  of  them  held 
last  year.  There  the  rank  and  file  have  explained  to 
them,  and  vote  upon,  questions  of  general  interest. 
In  the  back  of  the  hall  at  the  May  festival  last 
year,  one  of  the  residents  of  Hull  House  who  had 
stood  by  the  strikers  in  19 10  was  talking  to  a  union 
official.  They  were  recalling  the  parade  of  the 
strikers  as  they  passed  Hull  House  on  a  cold 
winter's  day — a  line  of  bent,  underfed,  under- 
clothed  people — old  women,  old  men  and  little 
children  prominent  in  the  ranks. 

"They  don't  look  much  like  they  did  then,  Sam," 
she  remarked. 

"No,"  he  replied,  "we  have  straightened  up  their 
backs  and  put  ideals  into  them." 


So  much  for  the  workers;  how  about  the 
employers? 

The  Chicago  clothing  manufacturers  have  decid- 
ed that  with  industry  organized  as  at  present,  what- 
ever may  be  thought  of  the  system,  provision  for 
collective  bargaining  must  be  made.  "They  have 
got  to  have  the  machinery,"  said  the  representative 
of  one  firm.  "It  is  certain  all  the  manufacturers 
agree  it  is  the  best  thing,"  said  another.  This  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  the  employers  have 
smooth  sailing. 

They  contend  that  the  rights  of  management 
have  been  invaded  by  the  union — especially  in  the 
matter  of  discipline.  The  impartial  machinery  in 
measuring  out  discipline  takes  into  account  the 
human  equation  with  results,  at  times,  which 
do  not  meet  with  the  satisfaction  of  the  em- 
ployer. In  the  matter  of  distribution  of  work 
the  employers  find  cause  for  criticism.  According 
to  the  agreement,  they  must  keep  100  per  cent  of 
the  workers  employed.  But  no  matter  how  just 
it  is  for  the  workers  to  distribute  all  the  work  in 
slack  season,  the  employers  know  that  they  do  not 
get  50  per  cent  of  work  from  men  on  half  time. 
Moreover  they  claim  to  have  little  choice  in  the 
selection  of  personnel. 

There  are  still  the  advantages  to  be  measured 
against  these  disadvantages.  There  is  first  of  all 
the  guarantee  of  uninterrupted  production.  Since 
the  signing  of  their  agreement  in  191 1,  the 
firm  of  Hart,  Schaffner  and  Marx  has  not  had 
a  strike,  although  the  market  was  riddled  with 
strikes  until  1919.  Since  1919,  when  all  the  manu- 
facturers in  the  market  signed,  there  has  not  been  a 
clothing  strike  in  the  city.  Stoppages  occur  but  the 
union  does  not  condone  them.  The  union  is  given 
full  credit  by  the  employers  for  having  kept  people 
on  the  job  and  prevented  them  from  going  from 
one  job  to  another,  especially  in  the  crucial  period 
during  and  immediately  following  the  war. 

The  agreement  has  brought  about  improved 
efficiency  in  management.  The  impartial  machinery 
has  proved  a  constant  check-up  on  business  practices. 
Wage  rates  have  been  stabilized.  The  boosting  of 
piece  rates  by  the  nibbling  process  is  not  possible 
when  cases  have  to  be  reviewed  before  a  trade 
board.  Production  has  increased.  Extension  of  the 
piece-work  system,  and  the  introduction  of  stand- 
ards for  week-workers  has  resulted  in  reduction  in 
overhead   along  with  increases  in  earnings. 

Nevertheless,  as  Earl  Dean  Howard  has  express- 
ed it,  the  experiment  is  only  in  the  "kindergarten" 
stage.  Plans  have  already  been  made  by  Hart, 
Schaffner  and  Marx  for  future  experiments  by 
which,  to  quote  Mr.  Howard  again,  they  "expect 
to  reduce  friction  to  a  minimum,  assign  more 
responsibility  to  the  chosen  representatives  of  the 
workers,  serve  the  public  better  and  give  even 
greater  security  to  the  employe  than  he  now  has." 
It  is  this  determination  on  the  part  of  the  employers 
in  the  Chicago  clothing  industry  to  act  with  the 
workers  in  seeking  a  solution  of  the  difficulties  in 
management  that  gives  promise  of  results  vital  to 
American  industry. 


NO  GLASS  TOPPED  DESKS  HERE 

Nor  wing  collars  —nor  Renaissance  directors'  room.      The  board  of  directors  of  Martin  Himler's  mine  are  miners  who  meet 
in  their  shirt  sleeves  and  own  shares  in  this  unique  cooperative  mining  'venture 


Himler  of  Himlerville 


By  EUGENE  S.  BAGGER 


0  movie  scenario  writer  could  have 
invented  a  more  dramatic  contrast 
than  that  afforded  by  the  two  banks 
of  the  Tug  River. 

Martin    County    is    the    eastern- 
most   salient    of    Kentucky.     Local 


Himler,    Hungarian    immigrant,    newspaper    editor 
and  mining  promoter. 

Mingo  County,  on  the  West  Virginia  side,  has 
been  the  scene  of  one  of  the  bitterest  episodes  in 
American  class  warfare,  the  battlefield  of  armed 
miners  and  the  detectives  and  gunmen  of  operators. 


chroniclers  relate  how  in  the  early     In  Martin  County,  on  the  Kentucky  side,  a  small 


days  of  steamship  navigation  on  the  Ohio,  barges 
used  to  make  a  stop  on  the  Kentucky  bank  of  the 
Tug,  opposite  Kermit,  West  Virginia ;  how  the  mate 
and  a  gang  of  deck  hands  would  go  on  shore  with  a 
pick  and  shovel  and  dig  up,  out  of  an  exposed  seam 
of  coal,  a  supplv  to  last  the  trip  down  the  Ohio. 
Yet  for  half  a  century  the  inhabitants  of  Martin 
County  were  living  poor  amid  all  this  plenty.  The 
railroad  engineers  avoided  the  hills  of  Martin 
County  as  if  by  conspiracy;  the  county,  with  all  the 
riches  dormant  in  its  soil,  remained  closed  to  the 
outside  world. 

Today  all  this  is  changed.     Thousands  of  acres 
of  coal   and   timber  land,   lying  fallow   for  half  a 


group  of  foreigners  have  found  their  own  solution 
of  the  problem  of  capital  vs.  labor  in  what  is  per- 
haps the  only  cooperative  coal  mine  in  the  United 
States. 

Sixteen  years  ago  Himler,  a  young  Hungarian 
boy  fresh  from  school,  landed  in  the  port  of  New 
York  with  exactly  nineteen  cents  in  his  pocket.  He 
was  eighteen  years  old  and  had  originally  studied 
to  become  a  grade  school  teacher;  but  he  changed 
his  mind  and  came  to  America,  the  land  of  his 
dreams.  He  had  no  special  training  that  he  could 
utilize  in  the  new  country:  he  did  not  even  speak 
a  word  of  English.  After  beating  around  in  New 
York  for  a  while  he  did  what  the  pluckier  of  his 


century,    are   being  opened   up,   thanks   to   Martin     kind  usually  do  :    he  went  to  West  Virginia  and  got 
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a  job  as  a  coal  miner  at  Thacker.  There  and  at 
other  places  he  stayed  for  about  two  years;  then 
he  returned  to  New  York  and  for  six  years  extracted 
a  living  from  odd  jobs.  He  worked  in  a  shoe  fac- 
tory, he  was  a  dishwasher,  a  messenger,  what  not. 
At  last  he  landed  as  a  clerk  in  a  Hungarian-American 
business  concern;  there  he  spent  a  year,  at  the  end 
of  which  he  went  into  business  for  himself.  With 
the  magnificent  capital  of  eight  dollars  he  in- 
augurated, on  the  lower  East  Side,  a  Hungarian 
weekly  newspaper  called  Magyar  Banyaszlap  (Hun- 
garian Miners'  Journal). 

For  Himler  had  not  forgotten  the  time  he  had 
spent  in  the  coal  mines.  When  he  named  his  little 
newspaper  the  Miners'  Journal  other  Hungarian 
publications  scoffed  at  him,  called  him  a  parlor  miner 
and  asked  what  the  Hungarian  miners  needed  a  spe- 
cial newspaper  for  anyway.  But  Himler  had  his  own 
ideas  and  kept  them  to  himself — for  the  time  being. 

There  are  approximately  one  million  Hungarians 
in  the  United  States,  and  about  thirty  thousand  of 
them  are  said  to  be  engaged  in  the  coal  mining  in- 
dustry. Most  of  them  are  located  in  the  West  Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  coal  fields. 

The  miner-editor  had  acquired  a  first  hand  knowl- 
edge of  the  problems  and  needs  of  his  fellow  coun- 
trymen in  America.  He  saw  them  doubly  uprooted 
— in  coming  from  Hungary  to  America,  and  in  turn- 
ing, for  livelihood,  from  agriculture  to  an  industry. 
He  saw  their  restlessness,  their  craving  for  inde- 
pendence— the  craving  that  had  urged  them  on  to 
the  New  World,  only  to  find  them  in  new  shackles. 
He  began  to  realize,  dimly  at  first,  that  the  only 
solution  of  those  problems  would  be  one  that  could 
unite  the  habituations  acquired  in  the  new  surround- 
ings with  those  imported  from 
the  old;  one  that  would  be 
based  on  the  land-owning, 
home-making  instinct  of  the 
peasant. 

These  things  were  growing 
upon  his  mind  when  he  set  go- 
ing his  Miners'  Journal  on  the 
lower  East  Side  of  New  York. 
To  say  simply  that  he  was 
publishing  it  is  an  under- 
statement. For  he  was 
publisher,  editor,  reporter, 
bookkeeper,  advertising  agent 
all  in  one.  But  the  business 
expanded ;  the  paper  began  to 
gain  circulation  among  the 
miners  in  Pennsylvania  and 
West  Virginia.  When  his 
readers  came  to  New  York 
they  looked  him  up.  His  mod- 
est office  gradually  developed 
into  a  sort  of  labor  exchange 
and  social  center  combined. 
All  the  while  the  other  Hun- 
garian newspapers  either  ig- 
nored or  ridiculed  him.  Life 
within  an  immigrant  com- 
munity   has    an    element    of 


MARTIN  HIMLER 
A  Hungarian  immigrant  who  is  now  a  news- 
paper editor  and  a  mine  promoter 


harshness  which  is  the  fruit  of  isolation;  of  people 
living  too  near  one  another,  inquiring  too  much  and 
knowing  too  much;  it  is,  also,  a  fruit  of  the  frus- 
trated desire  for  expansion  and  self  expression.  Dis- 
illusionment is  the  Leitmotiv;  for  the  successful  im- 
migrant, in  most  cases,  leaves  the  colony  and  be- 
comes American;  only  the  failures  remain.  But 
Himler  kept  on;  nothing  could  swerve  him  from  the 
straight  line  of  his  plans. 

Now  the  Hungarians,  like  the  Poles,  are  an  emi- 
nently romantic  and  easy-going  people.  Individ- 
ually the  Hungarian  peasant  is  shrewd,  industrious 
and  thrifty;  he  is  as  good  as  any.  But  he  is,  or 
was  until  recently,  slow  to  collective  action.  Cor- 
porate life  with  him  is  merely  an  opportunity  for 
oratory  and  personal  politics.  In  America  he  has 
so  far  achieved  nothing  to  vie  with  the  compact  and 
elaborate  organization  of  the  Finns  or  Japanese  or 
Czechs;  nothing,  in  fact,  apart  from  a  few  fraternal 
societies,  doing  insurance  business  honestly  enough 
but  with  antiquated  methods.  From  time  to  time 
there  is  an  attempt  to  "do  something"  in  the  way  of 
organization;  it  usually  fizzles  out  in  after-dinner 
speeches  and  newspaper  polemics. 

Himler  saw  these  odds  against  him  but  he  did  not 
give  in.  He  acquired  a  reputation  for  honesty  and 
a  genuine  interest  in  the  everyday  affairs  of  the 
working  man;    and  he  built  up  a  following. 

About  four  years  ago  he  finally  sprang  his  plan 
on  the  Hungarian-American  community.  He  an- 
nounced, through  his  paper,  the  formation  of  a  co- 
operative mining  company,  and  offered  stock  for 
sale.  The  idea  was  unique:  a  mining  corporation 
where  the  workers  would  be  stockholders  and  the 
stockholders  workers,  where  the  profits  would 
be  issued  as  dividends  to 
the  miners  themselves.  The 
chief  difficulty  he  had  to  con- 
tend with,  however,  was  not 
the  newness  of  his  idea,  but 
its  age.  Selling  stock  to  the 
immigrants  through  news- 
paper advertising  is  an  an- 
cient and  dishonorable  game. 
Honest  promoters  are  ruined 
by  the  distrust  that  grows  up 
in  the  wake  of  swindlers.  But 
Himler  was  aided  by  his  rep- 
utation. He  organized  a  fifty 
thousand  dollar  corporation 
and  went  down  to  West  Vir- 
ginia with  a  group  of  stock- 
holders. There  they  bought 
a  little  mine  near  Ajax  on  the 
Norfolk  and  Western  Rail- 
road, and  tested  the  cooper- 
ative principle  for  the  first 
time.  The  principle  was  found 
good  enough,  but  not  the 
propertv.  So  they  sold  it  and 
crossed  the  Tug  River  into 
Kentucky. 

Himler's     following    grew 
now  to  the  impressive  number 
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Panoramic  view  of  the  Himler  Coal  Company  at  Himlerville,  Kentucky.     Power  house,  offices, 


of  i  ,400.  The  capital  was  increased  to  $500,000 ;  and 
the  Himler  Coal  Company,  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  West  Virginia,  leased  a  property  of  3,000 
acres  near  Warfield,  in  Martin  County,  opposite 
Kermit,  West  Virginia,  which  was  the  railroad 
terminal. 

There  was  plenty  of  coal  on  the  property;  never- 
theless the  investment  looked,  in  the  beginning,  very 
much  like  a  white  elephant.  The  Hungarian  pioneers 
had  to  do  everything  from  the  bottom  up.  They 
had  to  install  machinery,  bore  the  shaft  and  con- 
struct the  slope;  they  had  to  build  houses  for  them- 
selves, to  put  in  a  water  system.  And  the  nearest 
railroad  station,  Kermit,  was  two  miles  away.  Not 
very  far,  by  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  standards. 
But  in  those  two  miles  between  Kermit  and  Himler- 
ville, as  the  Hungarians  called  their  new  settlement, 
lay  the  unbridged  Tug  River,  and  a  long  stretch  of 
Kentucky  mud.  Pieces  of  machinery  weighing  be- 
tween ten  and  twenty  tons  had  to  be  carried  across 
the  river  on  floats,  and  dragged  by  horses  across  the 
trackless  mire.  Thousands  of  tons  of  concrete  had 
to  be  hauled  in  the  same  way.  In  early  spring,  with 
ice  drifting  down  the  river,  and  the  roads,  such  as 
they  were,  transformed  into  a  muddy  sea  by  the 
melting  snow,  it  took  six  weeks  for  an  exceptionally 
heavy  piece  to  cover  that  distance  of  two  miles. 

The  colonists  saw  that  their  problem  was  above 
everything  else  one  of  communications;  that  their 
investment  was  worthless  unless  Martin  County  was 
connected  with  the  outside  world.  What  was  needed 
was  a  steel  and  concrete  bridge  across  the  Tug 
River,  which  would  secure  an  extension  of  the  Nor- 
folk and  Western  Railroad  into  Martin  County. 

It  was  estimated  that  the  bridge  would  cost 
$150,000  and  could  be  completed  within  ten  months. 
Coal  land  owners  of  Martin  County  underwrote 
most  of  the  amount;  the  Hungarian  cooperatives 
subscribed  $20,000.  Four  months  passed.  The 
mine  of  the  Himler  Company  was  opened  in  the 
meantime.  Then  the  engineers  discovered  a  bed  of 
quicksand  eighteen  feet  below  the  bottom  of  the 
river.  Only  by  boring  to  a  depth  of  from  thirty 
to  forty  feet  could  they  reach  the  rock.  Estimates 
rose    to    $200,000;    the    cooperatives    accordingly 


raised  their  subscription  to  $45,000.  Further  phy- 
sical difficulties  developed.  The  majority  stock- 
holders of  the  Kermit-Warfield  Bridge  Company, 
the  corporation  organized  by  the  coal  land  owners, 
declared  they  could  not  increase  their  contribution, 
and  asked  Himler  to  advance  cash.  Himler  met 
the  contingency  by  borrowing  $125,000  on  twelve- 
year  bonds  mortgaged  on  the  bridge.  But  it  soon 
appeared  that  another  $100,000  was  needed,  and 
the  majority  stockholders  wanted  Himler  to  raise 
it.  Himler  now  saw  that  they  meant  to  use  the  co- 
operatives as  a  catspaw,  and  declared  that  he  would 
not  put  up  another  penny  unless  he  was  given  full 
control  of  the  bridge.  The  majority  stockholders 
refused,  knowing  well  that  control  of  the  bridge 
meant  control  of  the  40,000  acres  of  Martin  County 
coal  and  timber  lands.  Himler  stood  his  ground. 
Work  on  the  bridge  stopped.  The  land  owners  sur- 
rendered. Himler  bought  their  interest  outright, 
and  resumed  construction.  The  cooperatives  now 
were  absolute  owners  of  the  key  to  the  future  of  the 
whole  region. 

It  took  $300,000  and  twenty-two  months  to  com- 
plete the  bridge,  instead  of  the  $150,000  and  ten 
months  of  the  original  estimates.  Every  penny  of 
the  amount  represented  the  investment  of  the  Hun- 
garian cooperatives.  But  completed  it  was  just  a 
year  ago. 

May  21,  192 1,  was  a  great  day  in  the  history  of 
Martin  County.  Under  an  eight-column  front  page 
streamer  reading  Vast  Coal  and  Timber  Land 
Opened,  the  Huntington  (West  Virginia)  Herald- 
Dispatch  described  the  event  with  typical  American 
dash: 

"The  gates  of  Martin  County,  Kentucky,  locked 
for  countless  ages,  were  thrown  wide  today,  when 
a  train  of  two  coaches,  gaily  bedecked  and  crowded 
with  men,  women  and  children  in  holiday  dress 
entered.  The  special  train  with  Daniel  Elmer 
Hewit,  Huntington  lumber  baron,  at  the  throttle, 
and  Martin  Himler  wielding  the  fireman's  shovel, 
made  history  for  eastern  Kentucky.  It  was  the 
first  standard  gauge  train  to  roll  upon  Martin 
County  soil. 

"Thousands    of    acres    of    untouched    coal    and 
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living  quarters,  mine  dump  and  tipple — in  the  ownership  of  which  the  miners  in  the  pit  share 


timber  lands  lie  within  the  gates  which  were  un- 
locked for  the  first  time  today,  awaiting  the  magic 
touch  of  capital  harnessed  to  industry.  .  .  .  Behind 
the  remarkable  development  of  the  huge  project  in- 
volving construction  of  a  great  steel  bridge  and  a 
railroad  by  private  capital,  lies  a  notable  story  of 
individual  vision.  ...  A  guiding  genius  in  the  tre- 
mendous enterprise  is  Martin  Himler,  a  native  of 
Hungary,  but  long  a  naturalized  American  citizen, 
who  has  organized  the  first  workable  cooperative 
coal  mining  company  in  America,  if  not  in  the 
world.  .  .  .  The  announcement  made  by  Himler 
that  the  bridge  would  never  be  used  for  selfish  pur- 
poses, but,  together  with  the  railroad,  would  be 
devoted  to  the  public  use  for  the  development  of  the 
tremendous  resources  of  Martin  County,  was  held 
the  most  important  development  of  the  day's  cele- 
bration. ... 

"Today's  celebration  was  unique  in  many  particu- 
lars. The  two-car  train,  decked  with  garlands  and 
flags  and  laden  with  holiday  crowds,  leaves  the  little 
settlement  of  Kermit  (on  the  West  Virginia  side) 
amid  cheers  of  such  multitudes  as  are  able  to  gather 
on  the  slopes.  ...  A  great  bridge  is  approached. 
It  is  THE  bridge,  the  only  bridge  in  the  world  as 
far  as  Kermit  and  Martin  County  folk  care.  .  .  . 
It  is  the  gateway  of  the  hopes  of  thousands  of  peo- 
ple. .  .  . 

"The  train  enters  the  famous  village  of  Warfield, 
Kentucky,  and  runs  on  to  Himlerville.  The  engine 
whistle  shrieks,  and  the  sirens  of  the  great  power 
house  wail  a  welcome.  There  are  cheers  and  happy 
smiles.  The  train  halts,  and  the  crowds  pile  off.  Frank 
Demjen,  Hungarian,  plays  Old  Kentucky  Home 
on  a  cornet,  solus.    It  is  the  big  moment.  .  .  ." 

The  "great  power  house"  marked  an  achievement 
very  similar  in  its  evolution  to  that  of  the  bridge 
itself.  While  the  difficulties  of  bridge  construction 
were  at  their  height,  Himler  opened  negotiations 
with  the  local  power  company  for  a  supply  of  elec- 
tricity. The  company  is  controlled  by  resident  coal 
operators  of  the  district  and  they  were  naturally 
not  over-anxious  to  help  out  their  new  competitor. 
Still  terms  were  proffered.  The  company  demanded 
from  Himler  an  advance  of  $60,000  to  improve  its 


equipment.  Himler  agreed  to  pay  it,  but  stipulated 
that  the  contract  had  to  be  filled  within  a  certain 
length  of  time.  Weeks  passed,  and  he  was  informed 
that  arrangements  could  not  be  completed  by  the 
date  set.  Himler  at  once  broke  off  negotiations  and 
proceeded  to  erect  his  own  power  plant.  He  had 
no  cash — the  bridge  absorbed  every  penny.  An 
associate  suggested  the  construction  of  a  small 
power  house  at  a  cost  of  $20,000. 

"I  am  not  building  for  the  present,  but  for  the 
future,"  was  his  characteristic  answer.  A  small 
plant  would  become  inadequate  within  two  or  three 
years.  Money  was  dug  up  and  a  power  plant,  with 
every  piece  of  machinery  in  duplicate  for  emergen- 
cies, was  erected  at  an  expense  of  $150,000. 

Up  to  last  July  the  capital  of  the  concern  repre- 
sented 5,000  shares  of  $100  each,  held  by  1,500 
individual  stockholders.  Himler  himself  holds  but 
2  or  3  per  cent  of  the  shares;  the  rest  is  held  by 
miners  in  such  small  lots  that  no  less  than  450 
individual  holders  of  the  largest  lots  are  necessary 
to  form  a  majority  of  51  per  cent.  A  board  of 
eleven  directors  is  elected  by  the  yearly  convention. 
With  the  exception  of  Himler,  president,  general 
manager  and  mine  superintendent,  and  Eugene  Lang, 
a  young  Hungarian  business  man  working  for  a 
salary,  who  is  secretary  and  treasurer,  the  directors 
are  all  common  miners.  The  net  receipts  are  di- 
vided in  three  equal  parts.  One  part  is  issued  as  a 
dividend  on  the  5,000  shares.  The  second  part  is 
paid  out  as  a  bonus  to  the  miners,  who  are  actually 
employed  at  Himlerville.  At  present  they  number 
120 — mostly  stockholders,  naturally,  and  from  five 
to  ten  newcomers  are  added  weekly  from  a  long 
waiting  list  of  stockholders.  The  bonus  is  issued 
in  equal  portions  regardless  of  the  number  of  shares 
held  by  individuals.  The  third  part  is  joined  to  the 
reserve  capital. 

When  the  convention  of  the  cooperatives  met  last 
July  at  Himlerville,  and  Himler  rendered  account 
of  his  stewardship,  the  600  delegates  representing 
2,975  votes  unanimously  raised  the  capital  of 
$500,000  to  $2,000,000,  and  decided  on  the  open- 
ing of  two  new  mines,  in  addition  to  the  one  already 
in  operation. 
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In  addition  to  the  3,000  acres  originally  leased, 
options  are  held  by  the  cooperatives  on  7,000  acres 
of  coal  land  owned  by  the  Berger  estate,  Cincinnati, 
and  about  5,000  acres  held  by  various  small  owners. 
There  is  room,  moreover,  for  further  development 
in  the  direction  of  27,000  acres  owned  by  the  Ken- 
tucky Byproduct  Coal  Company  and  other  vast 
tracts  near  by. 

The  coal  at  the  original  mine  is  five  feet  high  and 
of  excellent  quality.  The  roof  is  exceptionally  firm, 
rendering  unnecessary  the  dangerous  and  expensive 
posting.  The  equipment  of  the  mine  is  strictly  up 
to  date.  There  is  a  tipple,  with  a  daily  capacity  of 
3,000  tons,  built  of  steel  at  a  cost  of  $100,000.  It 
sorts  the  coal  through  three  screens  into  different 
sizes.  The  dump  is  constructed  so  that  the  cars 
can  be  turned  without  being  uncoupled.  The  shaft, 
or  perpendicular  entrance  to  the  mine,  is  76  feet 
deep  and  lined  with  concrete.  The  slope,  carved 
in  solid  rock  to  a  depth  of  60  feet  at  an  angle  of  45 
degrees,  has  room  for  an  elevator,  a  supply  track 
and  a  stairway.  Before  the  slope  was  completed 
10,000  tons  of  coal  were  brought  to  the  surface 
through  the  airshaft,  to  be  burnt  at  the  power  plant 
or  sold  for  local  consumption.  There  are  Goodman 
"short  wall"  machines  of  the  newest  type  to  cut  the 
coal;  like  all  other  machinery  they  are  operated  by 
electricity,  and  high  power  electric  drills  are  in- 
stalled. A  large  number  of  cars,  of  a  capacity  of 
two  tons  each,  conveys  the  coal  to  the  tipple. 

Himlerville  is  a  planned  community.  Some  of 
the  miners  with  families  will  own  their  homes;  others 
lease  the  company  houses;  single  ones  live  at  a  reg- 


ular bachelor  hotel.  The  cottages  contain  two 
rooms  of  13^  by  15  feet  each  and  two  of  ny2  by 
15  feet  each,  all  rooms  having  two  windows  each; 
kitchens  and  bath  room  with  tub  and  shower  and 
hot  water  supply;  plastered  floors;  heating  by  gas 
and  electricity  as  well  as  two  open  fireplaces  for 
coal  and  wood;  front  and  back  porch.  Everything 
is  of  fireproof  material. 

Each  house  has  a  little  flower  garden  in  front, 
vegetable  patch  and  accommodation  in  the  rear  for 
cows,  pigs  and  poultry.  Beside  these  standardized 
houses  men  may  build  their  own  homes  according 
to  taste;  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  old  frame 
dwellings  purchased  from  natives  are  always  sup- 
planted by  more  ambitious  and  hygienic  structures. 
There  is  a  headquarters  building.,  housing  the  offices 
of  the  company  in  the  upper  story  and  a  general 
store  in  the  lower.  The  latter  sells  everything 
from  chewing  tobacco  to  millinery  and  magazines. 
It  has  its  own  refrigerating  plant  and  a  rest  room 
for  women.  The  cooperative,  however,  permits  the 
operation  of  individual  stores  for  profit. 

The  evils,  moral  and  hygienic,  of  the  boarding 
house  system  are  countered  by  the  erection  of  a 
bachelor's  hotel,  equipped  with  baths.  There  is  a 
two-story  club  house,  containing  a  library  with  the 
best  of  classic  and  modern  English  and  Hungarian 
literature  and  scientific  reference  works;  an  audi- 
torium, seating  eight  hundred,  for  amateur  theatri- 
cals (in  which  Hungarians  excel)  and  movies.  In 
addition  there  is  a  billiard  room  and  a  meeting  hall, 
which  also  serves  as  ball  room.  There  is  a  great 
(Continued  on  page  187) 
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Against  unbelievable  odds  Martin  Himler  bridged  the  Tug  River  from  West  Virginia  into 
Kentucky  and  made  bossible  Himlerville  and  the  Himler  mine 


To  persuade  them  to* take" their  salary' 


Beating  About  the  Prohibition  Bush 


By  T.  HENRY  WALNUT 


E  blamed  prohibition  on  the  war. 
The  war  was  over  before  prohibi- 
tion was  on;  and  past  wars  lose 
their  kick.  So  the  liquor  men  went 
on  about  their  business  which  was 
more  than  ordinarily  good.  It  is 
two  years  and  a  half  since  the  law 
and  the  liquor  business  have  come  to  grips.  The 
struggle  has  had  its  effect  on  both.  They  are  not 
pretty  to  look  at.  The  law  has  been  getting  the 
worst  of  it  and  is  badly  demoralized;  the  business, 
equally  demoralized,  yet  thrives  on  a  hectic  in- 
crement of  illicit  profit. 

The  general  effect  upon  the  bystander  is  an  open 
question  that  each  may  settle  for  himself. 

It  should  be  understood  that  this  discussion  is 
directed  at  Pennsylvania  which  was  not  dry  territory 
before  prohibition  became  national.  In  fact,  on  the 
Anti-Saloon  League  map  it  was  inked  in  with  the 
blackest  of  ink.  Not  that  there  were  no  dry  votes 
in  the  state.  There  were  a  lot  of  them  but  not 
enough.  Every  two  years  when  the  legislature  met 
the  local  optionists  marched  to  the  state  capitol  with 
the  local  option  bill,  attended  its  funeral  and 
marched  back  again.  In  19 17  the  governor  marched 
with  them,  and  for  a  time  the  noise  and  confusion 
at  the  capitol  sounded  almost  like  a  dry  victory,  but 
it  wasn't.  The  funeral  occurred  according  to  sched- 
ule. And  the  liquor  men  were  fiercely  triumphant. 
They  were  never  better  equipped  and  organized  and 
never  more  confident  of  their  strength. 

But  the  drys  outflanked  them  by  way  of  Wash- 
ington. 


First  came  the  War  Prohibition  Act  in  November, 
19 1 8,  which  prohibited  the  sale  for  beverage  pur- 
poses of  distilled  spirits,  and  beer,  ale,  wine  and 
other  intoxicating  malt  or  vinous  liquors.  Follow- 
ing close  on  its  heels  came  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment, and  a  numbing  sense  of  futility  settled  upon 
the  liquor  business. 

The  War  Prohibition  Act  was  to  become  effective 
July  1,  1 9 19 ;  the  Constitutional  amendment  on 
January  16,  1920. 

NOW  in  Philadelphia  there  had  been  built  up  a 
well  organized  association  of  retail  liquor 
dealers  including  in  its  membership  some  1,500  of 
the  more  than  1,800  licensed  proprietors.  They 
were  a  powerful  body,  accustomed  to  wielding  great 
influence  within  the  city  and  the  state.  As  these 
things  came  to  pass  outside  their  ken,  they  inter- 
viewed their  lawyers  and  received  abstruse  consola- 
tion. July  1,  1 9 19,  approached  and  their  committee 
called  on  the  United  States  attorney.  They  dis- 
cussed the  coming  disaster  as  a  Seventh  Day  Ad- 
ventist  might  discuss  the  coming  of  the  end  of  the 
world.  Consciously  they  believed  what  they  read 
and  were  told.  Subconsciously  they  were  certain  it 
couldn't  be.  Something  was  sure  to  happen.  The 
Supreme  Court  inspired  them  with  a  vague  and  pro- 
found faith. 

The  spokesman  for  the  committee  was  a  lean 
gray-haired  man  with  a  glint  to  his  eye.  He  had 
dealt  with  the  district  attorney  many  times  during 
the  war  when  the  question  was  how  to  keep  the  men 
in  uniform  from  strong  liquor.      In  those  days  he 
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had  professed  a  sincere  and  patriotic  desire  to  co- 
operate and  had  supported  his  words  by  deeds.  The 
regulations  voluntarily  adopted  by  the  saloon  keep- 
ers were  exacting  and  rather  scrupulously  complied 
with.  He  had  a  broader  vision  than  most  of  his 
followers.  He  recognized  that  the  liquor  business 
was  in  a  critical  position,  and  that  strict  observance 
during  the  war  was  a  possible  aid  to  salvation. 

It  was  now  in  line  with  his  previous  policy  to  call 
upon  his  followers  to  stick  by  the  law,  even  at  the 
cost  of  a  temporary  total  extinction  of  their  busi- 
ness. He  expressed  himself  as  conceiving  of  the 
members  of  the  Retail  Liquor  Dealers'  Association 
as  a  group  of  the  most  law  abiding  citizens  in  the 
commonwealth  and  proudly  assured  the  district  at- 
torney that  every  member  of  the  association  pro- 
posed shutting  down  tight  at  midnight  of  June  30, 
19 19.  The  committee  that  accompanied  him  and 
listened  to  the  exposition  of  their  law  abiding  quali- 
ties displayed  a  marked  lack  of  enthusiasm. 

The  proposition  was  staggering  even  after  he 
gave  his  reasons: 

It's  this  way.  I'm .  no  prohibitionist.  Don't  get  me 
wrong  on  that.  But  we  believe  in  living  up  to  the  law. 
I've  a  wife  and  family,  and  no  liking  for  going  to  jail.  We're 
all  together  on  that.  This  country  wants  its  prohibition  and 
its  liquor  too.  The  crowd  will  drink  our  liquor  one  day,  and 
sit  in  the  jury  box  the  next  and  turn  us  into  jail  birds,  and 
the  judge,  God  bless  him,  will  give  us  six  months,  and  slip 
back  into  his  chambers  to  take  a  nip.  No  sir,  this  law  must 
be  changed.  If  this  country  says  "dry"  we'll  give  it  to  'em 
dry.    That  will  bring  quick  action  and  we  need  it. 

It  was  dazzlingly  simple  and  logical,  and  set  you 
wondering  as  to  what  would  happen  in  the  wet 
versus  dry  debate,  if  his  plan  could  be  tried  for  six 
months.  But  of  course  it  never  was  tried.  We  in- 
sist on  a  dash  of  liquor  with  our  prohibition.  Never- 
theless, under  due  persuasion,  the  Law  Abiding  As- 
sociation of  Liquor  Dealers  resolved  to  be  good,  but 
their  resolution  was  a  poor  vessel  and  after  a  day 
began  to  leak  badly.  In  three  weeks  the  bottom  fell 
out  and  the  saloon  doors  of  Philadelphia  were 
swinging  as  before.  At  that  particular  time  a  heated 
discussion  was  being  carried  on  by  learned  lawyers 
over  the  parsing  of  a  sentence  relating  to  beer.  The 
courts  parsed  the  sentence  in  various  ways  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  respective  leanings,  and  the 
saloon  keepers,  seizing  on  the  confusion,  and  regard- 
less of  grammar,  sold  beer  at  so  much  per  stein. 

As  their  discouraged  leader  pointed  out,  beer 
wasn't  enough,  and  they  all  had  to  sell  something 
stronger  to  make  a  profit.  In  this  way  the  Law 
Abiding  Association  was  led  from  the  path  of 
rectitude. 

SO  the  arrests  began  and  continued.  They  shortly 
became  rather  perfunctory  matters.  They  pro- 
ceeded somewhat  like  this:  Agents  Jones  and  Brown 
enter  the  saloon  of  John  Harrigan  and  order 
two  winks  of  tea,  which  are  covertly  transferred  into 
small  bottles  conveniently  carried.  Mr.  Harrigan, 
worth  perhaps  fifty  thousand  dollars,  is  functioning 
through  Pat,  the  bartender.  Warrants  are  duly  is- 
sued for  Pat  and  Mr.  Harrigan.   The  United  States 


marshal's  office,  being  strictly  up  to  date,  telephones 
Mr.  Harrigan,  "There's  a  warrant  here  for  you, 
and  for  your  bartender."  "All  right,"  says  Mr. 
Harrigan.  "I'll  be  down  tomorrow."  So  in  he 
comes,  stout  and  prosperous  looking,  very  brisk  and 
indignant;  also  insistent  that  his  matter  be  taken 
up  promptly,  as  his  midday  restaurant  rush  will 
begin  soon.  He  fingers  an  elaborate  gold  watch 
chain.  He  sniffs  at  two  thousand  dollars  bail,  signs 
for  his  bartender,  waives  a  hearing;  he  assures 
everybody  that  no  law  can  take  his  property  away 
from  him.  He  is  sure  the  Supreme  Court  or  some- 
body will  ultimately  have  the  sense  to  say  so,  and 
away  he  goes,  back  to  his  business.  Sometimes  the 
defendants  stay  for  a  hearing  and  fight.  Then  the 
bitterness  of  their  defiance  sticks  out  all  over  them. 
The  saloon  keepers  were  law  abiding  all  right  but 
they  selected  the  laws  they  would  abide  by. 

In  September,  when  Mr.  Harrigan  and  Pat  come 
to  trial,  it  is  revealed  that  the  two  fingers  of  reddish 
brown  liquid  in  the  little  glasses  along  the  bar  was 
concentrated  essence  of  cherry  juice  (non-alcoholic) 
retailing  at  fifty  cents  per  drink  and  diluted  with 
water  after  drinking.  The  whisky  produced  by  the 
agents  had,  it  seems,  been  served  out  of  Pat's  private 
bottle  reserved  for  medicinal  purposes,  and  had 
been  sold  on  the  earnest  plea  of  illness.  There  are 
at  least  six  reputable  looking  citizens  of  the  vicinage 
who  had  been  present  (drinking  light  beer)  upon 
this  critical  occasion  and  these  corroborate  Pat's 
story  to  the  remotest  particular.   The  jury  disagrees. 

There  were  a  number  of  such  cases  tried  during 
the  term,  with  the  conclusion  that  bootblacks  selling 
liquor  on  the  side,  and  speak-easy  restaurant 
proprietors  were  looked  upon  with  disfavor;  but 
licensed  saloon  keepers  were  still  licensed  saloon 
keepers. 

In  the  very  early  davs  customers  found  in  the 
saloon  were  subpoenaed.  This  practice  was  later 
discountinued.  Thev  were  not  sure-fire  witnesses. 
One  gentleman  with  a  charming  inflection  sat 
through  a  hearing  with  smoldering  indignation. 
"Did  you  buv  liquor  at  the  defendant's  saloon?"  he 
was  asked.  "Sure  and  I  bought  a  few  drops  of 
wine,  and  I'd  like  to  see  the  man  that  can  object 
to  that." 

"Sure  and  'twas  naught  but  a  trifle  of  Irish  cham- 
pagne," cried  a  newspaper  man,  and  there  was  a 
loud  rapping  for  order. 

The  government  had  a  lone  hand  to  play;  always 
has  had  for  that  matter.  There  are  no  volunteer 
witnesses.  Plenty  of  complaints  anonymous  and 
otherwise,  but  it  seems  to  be  bad  form  even  for 
the  wife  whose  husband's  wages  go  to  the  saloon 
to  speak  about  it  in  the  publicity  of  a  courtroom. 

During  the  period  of  the  first  War  Prohibition  Act 
which  lasted  until  October  28,  19 19,  the  United 
States  Department  of  Justice  had  undertaken  en- 
forcement through  its  investigating  bureau.  The 
population  of  the  district  covered  from  Philadelphia 
was  five  million.  There  were  six  men  at  work  on 
drying  up  that  population.  They  did  a  fair  day's 
work;  but  to  look  for  definite  results  was  pre- 
posterous.    It  was  like  eating  soup  with  a  fork. 
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THE  first  period  of  prohibition  passed  when  the 
Volstead  Act  became  a  law  on  October  28.  1919. 
The  Department  of  Justice  laid  down  its  burden 
with  relief  and  the  collector  of  internal  revenue 
temporarily  assumed  it.  (The  new  Prohibition 
Bureau  was  to  come  into  existence  with  constitu- 
tional prohibition  January  16,  1920.)  A  squad  of 
deputy  collectors  was  assigned  to  the  work.  They 
were  called  into  conference  with  the 
United  States  attorney  and  listened  to 
a  discussion  of  the  law.  Looking 
them  over  they  were  good  material 
for  any  meeting  except  a  dry  one. 
Their  jovial  irreverence 
was  close  to  the  surface. 
But  one  elderly  man  was 
sternly  attentive.  He  was 
a  thirsty  soul  by  com- 
mon repute  and  some 
one  whispered  a  joc- 
ular suggestion  in  his 
ear — a  suggestion  that 
he  scorned. 

Turned  loose  he  did 
business  at  a  prodigi- 


whether  the  stuff  flew  out  of  the 
window" 


ous  rate  for  two  weeks,  when  it  was  discovered  that 
for  each  case  he  brought  in  he  was  bought  off  in 
four,  with  anything  from  five  to  fifty  dollars.  By 
great  wheedling  and  cajoling  some  six  saloon  keep- 
ers were  herded  into  court.  (They  protested  they 
didn't  like  courts  anyhow.)  And  this  energetic  agent 
went  to  Atlanta.  As  a  deputy  remarked  about  a  year 
later,  "That  old  boy  was  a  pioneer,  but  a  piker." 

The  collector's  squad  turned  up  cases  with  some 
regularity,  but  it  was  a  temporary  assignment  for 
them  and  they  professed  great  satisfaction  when  it 
terminated.  Perhaps,  as  some  suggested,  they  did 
not  realize  its  possibilities. 


AV7TTH  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  came  the  real 
VV  system  of  prohibition.  On  paper  it  was  un- 
beatable. Every  drop  of  the  liquor  in  storage  was 
under  lock  and  key  to  be  released  only  upon  proper 
authority  to  proper  persons.  The  manufacture  and 
smuggling  of  liquor  was  suppressed  and  the  sale  for 
beverage  purposes  barred.  The  most  ardent  dry 
could  ask  no  more.  The  only  flaw  in  the  thing  was 
that  it  didn't  work. 

Why  it  didn't,  of  course,  we  may  all  answer 
broadly,  but  the  particulars  are  of  marvelous  com- 
plexity and  vivid  with  raw  color. 

With  the  new  law  and  the  new  regulations  the 
permit  division  of  the  prohibition  office  assumed  an 
importance  greater  perhaps  than  that  of  the  enforce- 
ment squad  and  this  will  be  dealt  with  later.  The 
simplest  way  to  show  how  the  system  operated  is 
to  take  up  the  enforcement  division  first.  It  is 
probably  the  less  spectacular  of  the  two. 

They  were  a  good  lot,  those  prohibition  agents, 
if  you  looked  at  them  the  right  way.  Some  had  been 
transferred  from  various  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment service  that  were  going  out  of  business  or  were 
cutting  their  force  as  the  work  incident  to  the  war 
subsided.  Others  came  in  from  outside.  Many 
were  young  fellows  in  their  early  twenties  who  had 
no  past  records.  Others  had  engaged  in  many  oc- 
cupations ranging  from  horse  racing  and  prize  fight- 
ing to  the  ministry. 

They  started  out  bravely  enough.  And  immedi- 
ately trouble  broke  loose.  They  hadn't  the  tact  to 
use  authority.  That  comes  only  with  experience. 
Their  raids  became  free-for-all  fights  followed  by 
warrants  for  assault  and  battery.  But  that  was  a 
condition  of  brief  duration.  Amicable  relations  be- 
tween "the  business"  and  the  law  were  soon  restored 
and  matters  sauntered  along  for  a  time.  But  after 
a  while  the  corridors  of  the  post  office  building  were 
full  of  stories. 

A  stout  little  man  who  did  business  with  saloon 
keepers  had  a  few  confidential  statements  to  make. 
He  tallied  up  fifty  agents  and  remarked  that  ten 
were  playing  the  game  on  the  level.  Later  he  cut 
it  to  five;  then  to  two.  There  he  stopped.  It  was 
a  great  relief.  There  was  always  the  chance  that 
the  man  before  you  was  one  of  the  impeccable  two. 
He  added,  "Those  boys  on  $1,700  a  vear  are  rolling 
the  bones  for  a  hundred  dollars  a  throw,  and  the 
disbursing  clerk  has  to  chase  'em  for  weeks  to  per- 
suade them  to  take  their  salary." 

There  were  stories  about  seized  liquor  coming 
into  the  post  office  building  and  going  out  again  as 
promptly;  and  other  stories  of  evidence  lost,  of 
dates  and  circumstances  forgotten,  and  sly  whisper- 
ings that  nobody  was  being  arrested  except  those 
who  would  not  pay  tribute.  Most  of  the  stories 
were  told  in  a  half  jocular  way.  The  agents  them- 
selves joked  about  it. 

"I  never  have  a  bit  of  trouble,"  said  one  agent. 
"When  I  arrive  on  the  premises  and  the  proprietor 
begins  to  get  fussed  up,  I  say,  "Good  morning,  old 
chap,  don't  get  scared.  Just  take  the  old  bicycle 
down  off  the  wall  and  beat  it  to  the  bank.  Every- 
thing will  be  all  right!" 
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Somewhere  high  up  in  the  old  post  office  building 
was  the  seizure  room  where  the  seized  liquor  was 
stored.  Presumably  it  was  marked,  arranged  and 
tabulated.  What  actually  happened  to  it  no  one 
can  tell,  for  after  about  a  year  of  operation  the  story 
went  out  that  there  had  been  a  huge  robbery;  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars  of  seized  liquor  had  been 
made  off  with.  The  cynical  ones  stuck  their  tongues 
in  their  cheeks  and  casually  wondered  "whether  the 
stuff  flew  out  of  the  window."  Perhaps  their  doubts 
were  justified.  The  perpetrator  of  the  robbery  was 
never  found.  How  he  got  past  the  guards  and  down 
four  flights  of  stairs  was  never  explained. 

So  it  came  about  that  within  a  year  there  was  a 
general  spirit  of  distrust  and  a  demoralization  of 
enforcement.  It  was  a  matter  of  bewilderment  that 
a  dry  law  could  live  in  surroundings  so  universally 
wet. 

INCIDENTAL  to  this  process,  the  sober  dignity 
*-  and  the  integrity  of  purpose  that  had  character- 
ized the  federal  administration  of  law  had  gone 
completely.  The  men  in  the  older  services — the 
customs,  the  post  office  and  the  internal  revenue — 
were  seriously  affected.  They  were  men  who  started 
with  the  government  young  and  remained  often  until 
they  died.  They  lived  modestly,  paid  their  bills  and 
were  respected.  They  did  their  work  with  a 
scrupulous  honesty  and  a  careful  persistency.  The 
new  order  altered  this  conception. 

There  was  no  group  of  investigators  to  act  as  a 
check  on  the  prohibition  office.  The  Special  Intel- 
ligence Unit  of  the  Internal  Revenue  had  not  yet 
begun  to  function  actively  and  the  investigators  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  kept  their  hands  off  upon 
the  principle  that  the  Prohibition  Bureau  should 
clean  up  its  own  mess. 

The  investigators  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
did,  however,  concern  themselves  with  an  incidental 
species  of  offences  which  grew  up  in  the  business. 
The  pickings  were  reputed  to  be  so  fat  and  easy 
with  the  fellows  carrying  real  badges  that  the 
manufacture  of  fake  badges  was  encouraged  and 
bands  of  men  accoutred  in  tin  plate,  carrying  cards 
purporting  to  establish  their  connection  with  the 
much-to-be-desired  service,  and  duly  prepared  with 
pseudo  subpoenas  and  search  warrants  much  more 
imposing  then  the  real  ones,  wandered  through  the 
city,  preying  on  persons  whose  relations  with  the 
law  were  such  as  to  make  complaint  a  delicate  mat- 
ter. These  fake  agents  stole  liquor  or  took  it  by 
force;  they  bluffed,  threatened  and  wheedled  money 
out  of  their  victims  all  under  the  majestic  arm  of 
the  law. 

Sometimes  lurid  glimpses  were  secured  of  what 
was  going  on,  but  only  occasionally,  for  most  of  the 
victims  suffered  in  silence.  The  story  of  one  man 
is  typical.  His  name  in  the  indictment  ran  some- 
thing like  this:  Phillip  King,  alias  King  High,  alias 
Frisco  Legs,  alias  and  again  alias,  usually  known  as 
Frisco;  and  his  story  told  in  something  of  the 
vernacular  would  be  put  this  way: 


FRISCO  had  lived  high  in  New  York,  the  big  burg, 
for  a  matter  of  six  weeks;  then  he  had  a  hunch. 
Frisco  played  his  hunches  so  he  came  back  to 
Philadelphia  to  go  over  some  easy  pickings. 

As  a  first  step  he  met  up  with  Benny  Satinski  in 
Benny's  uncle's  barber  shop,  where  Benny  hung  out 
most  of  the  time.  Benny  was  big  and  soft  and  white. 
He  liked  things  easy.  At  that  time  he  was  a  sales- 
man for  the  bootlegging  firm  of  Jew  Brennan  and 
Tough  Johnny,  who  were  customers  of  a  bigger  firm 
of  bootleggers  with  a  front  of  legitimacy  who  were 
purported  to  stand  in  close  to  the  big  chaps  in  the 
prohibition  office.  Benny  sold  whiskey  and  whites 
(alcohol)  for  a  paltrv  commission  of  two  dollars 
a  gallon,  and  he  had  a  hunger  for  easy  money.  So 
he  listened  to  Frisco. 

After  the  preliminaries  had  been  disposed  of, 
Benny  remarked  that  he  had  just  sold  five  drums  of 
whites  to  a  Wop  with  a  bottling  place  up  in  the 
northeast,  who  was  cutting  the  stuff  four  ways,  add- 
ing a  dose  of  color  and  selling  it  for  whiskey.  The 
goods  had  been  delivered  a  day  or  two  before.  So 
they  called  in  Moxie,  the  teamster,  who  remembered, 
for  a  consideration,  that  he  had  dumped  the  five 
drums  in  a  stable  back  of  the  bottling  plant  and  cov- 
ered it  up  with  straw.  After  which  Frisco  confided 
further  in  Benny  that  as  times  changed  manners 
must  change  too.  The  cops  were  getting  so  wise 
now  that,  if  they  caught  a  fellow  at  work,  they 
either  broke  uo  his  business  or  demanded  a  diwy, 
depending  on  the  kind  of  cops  they  were.  "But  you 
see  if  you  have  a  regular  prohibition  guy  with  you 
and  a  cop  horns  in,  he  can  call  up  headquarters  and 
get  identified  and  the  cop  can't  do  a  thing." 

So  Benny  obliged  again  with  a  prohibition  agent 
guaranteed  to  be  a  regular  guy,  who  listened  to  the 
story,  and  secretly  telephoned  it  in  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  (which  is  the  way  it  came  to  be 
known).  Thereafter  two  Department  of  Justice 
agents,  introduced  as  regular  fellers,  joined  the 
party.  Frisco  led  them  to  the  bottling  establish- 
ment "in  the  northeast." 

The  proprietor's  wife,  Mrs.  Warshaw,  was  alone. 
She  was  a  shapeless  woman  with  a  round  face,  her 
hair  hidden  under  a  white  knit  cap.  She  denied  hav- 
ing any  liquor.  Frisco,  embodiment  of  law  and 
order,  cursed  her  for  a  liar.  She  broke  down  and 
cried,  but  still  persisted.  She  had  a  way  of  crying 
and  stopping  with  scarcely  a  change  of  expression. 
Frisco  went  to  the  stable,  overturned  some  straw 
and  revealed  the  five  drums.  She  wept  harder. 
Frisco  demanded  a  thousand  dollars,  or  he'd  take 
the  stuff,  take  her  man  away  from  her  and  put  him 
in  jail.  She  insisted  she  had  no  money.  She  wailed 
like  a  banshee,  and  a  police  officer  came  into  the 
store  to  inquire  into  the  fuss.  He  was  convinced 
against  his  will  that  it  was  none  of  his  business  and 
went  out  again.  The  dispute  between  the  weeping 
woman  and  Frisco  went  on.  It  lasted  nenrlv 
two  hours.  She  finally  gathered  some  four  hundred 
dollars.  He  almost  cried  with  indignation;  he 
wanted  a  "gram"  ($i,ooo),  he  wanted  a  "gram." 
But  at  last  he  took  the  monev  and  went  out  cursing. 
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Then  the  others  broke  the  news  to  him  that  the 
lieutenant  at  the  station  house  was  on  to  the  game 
and  had  sent  word  that  he  wanted  a  "divvy."  It 
was  a  hard  blow  to  Frisco  and  he  complained  the 
more  bitterly.  An  idea  struck  him  and  he  slipped 
into  a  booth  and  telephoned  for  a  truck.  "We'll  see 
the  'looey'  and  then  come  back  and  take  the 
whites." 

So  they  saw  the  looey  and  Frisco  started  on  his 
wanderings  through  various  jails  en  route  to 
Atlanta. 

The  prohibition  agents  fell  heir  to  the  five  drums 
of  treasure  trove,  and  the  lady  in  the  white  cap 
wailed  harder  than  ever.  The  subsequent  wander- 
ings of  that  five  drums  of  whites  and  the  struggles 
incident  to  it  are  another  story.  The  bitterness  of 
Frisco's  friends,  the  threats  and  the  gun-play  over 
the  rats  who  squealed,  make  still  another. 

It  is  small  wonder  that  none  of  the  players  in  the 
game  invoked  the  rules  of  the  law.  It  was  all  out 
of  bounds,  with  every  man  for  himself. 

A  lawyer  who  represented  the  underworld  re- 
marked on  the  situation.  He  closed  one  eye, 
spat  through  his  teeth  and  sighed  that  business  was 
very  bad.  The  good  thieves  were  growing  fat  and 
lazy.  The  dips,  the  stick-up  men,  the  second  story 
guys,  even  the  dope  peddlers  were  going  into  the 
liquor  business,  where  the  pickings  were  soft  and  no 
one  had  the  silly  law  to  fall  back  on. 


FOR  a  year  and  a  half  we  had  this  melodrama  of 
lawlessness.  There  seemed  to  be  no  popular 
support  for  prohibition;  nearly  every  one  who  was 
party  to  the  machinery  of  enforcement,  was,  at 
best,  complacent  on  the  subject  of  liquor.  Those 
who  played  the  game  straight  schooled  themselves 
against  growing  excited  over  it.  There  was  one 
official  who  tried  to  stop  the  traffic.  He  started 
sensibly  enough  with  what  came  to  him;  then  he 
grew  interested;  one  case  led  to  another.  The  next 
led  somewhere  else.  Shortly  he  sat  in  the  middle 
of  a  web  reaching  up  and  down  and  crosswise.  He 
grew  desperate  trying  to  master  it  all.  He  walked 
the  floor  and  shouted  about  it.  After  a  while  they 
put  him  in  bed  and  he  conversed  with  pink  monkeys 
on  his  bed  post.  He  was  finally  cured.  Now  he  does 
his  day's  work,  but  lets  the  country  ride  its  own  gait. 
During  this  period  the  saloon  keeper  grad- 
ually faded  into  the  background;  the  cases  that 
came  into  court  were  scratchy  little  ones  against 
operators  of  illicit  stills,  small  speak-easy  pro- 
prietors, fake  prohibition  agents  and  the  like.  Back 
of  them  and  back  of  the  saloon  keepers  in  an  un- 
explored land  were  men  who  acted  as  sublimated 
middlemen  and  according  to  repute  never  made  less 
than  a  million  dollars  a  year.  How  they  did  it  was 
not  evident  until  later  when  we  took  the  back  off 
the  watch  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  works.  That 
is  the  subject  of  my  next  article. 
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By  KA'RLE  WILSON  BAKER 

The  Lord  said, 

"Say,   'We'"; 

But  I  shook  my  head, 

Hid   my   hands   tight   behind   my  back,   and  said, 

Stubbornly, 

<<T    »> 


The  Lord  said, 

"Say,   W"; 

But   I  looked  upon   them,  grimy  and  all   awry — 

Myself  in  all  those  twisted  shapes?    Ah,  no! 

Distastefully  I  turned  my  head  away, 

Persisting, 

"They." 

The  Lord  said, 

"Say,   We'"; 

And  I, 

At  last, 

Richer  by  a  hoard 

Of  years  and  tears, 

Looked  in  their  eyes  and  found  the  heavy  word 

That  bent  my  neck  and  bowed  my  head : 

Like  a  shamed  schoolboy  then  I  mumbled  low, 

"We, 

Lord." 
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THE  AMERICAN  "LAOCOON" 
The  red  tape  of  the  naturalization  courts  takes  the  place  of  Poseidon's  entangling  serpents  in  this  modern  version 


Red,  White  and  Blue  Tape 


By  PAUL  LEE  ELLERBE 


■gSSCTSMBl 

O  many  an  immigrant  who  wishes  to 
throw  in  his  lot  with  this  republic, 
naturalization  must  present  itself  as 
a  kind  of  steeple-chase,  with  three 
hurdles  to  jump  and  an  unseen  ar- 
biter stuck  off  somewhere  who  may 
finally  declare  the  race  lost  anyway 
because  the  rider  didn't  cock  his  cap  at  the  correct 
angle  or  carry  a  rabbit's  foot  in  his  pocket. 

The  first  hurdle  is  put  up  by  the  clerk  of  the  court, 
the  second  by  the  naturalization  examiner,  the  third 
by  the  judge.  The  unseen  arbiter  is  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Naturalization  in  Washington. 

The  clerk  fills  out  your  papers  for  you.  First, 
your  declaration  of  intention,  or  "first  paper,"  and 
then  your  petition  for  naturalization.  If  he  gets 
them  wrong,  down  you  go. 

The  examiner  examines  your  papers,  and  you,  and 
your  witnesses,  your  certificate  of  arrival,  your  de- 
positions if  you  have  any,  your  neighbors  if  he  wants 
to,  your  sisters,  your  cousins  and  your  aunts,  your 
record  in  the  old  country,  and  anything  else  that  he 
thinks  might  add  a  cubit  to  the  stature  of  his  hurdle, 
and  if  you  don't  jump  high  and  straight,  he  gets  you. 

The  judge's  hurdle,  as  a  rule,  is  a  bit  lower,  but 
not  always. 

"Ride  with  an  idle  whip,  ride  with  an  unused 
heel,"  and  it's  quite  possible  you'll  wish  you  hadn't. 
Remember  the  judge  in  Ohio  who  would  require 
twenty  years'  residence  in  this  country  before  nat- 
uralization, and  then  admit  only  the  heads  of  fam- 
ilies. And  His  Honor  of  Arkansas,  who  avowedly 
"construes  everything  against  the  applicant,"  and 
would  admit  a  German  under  no  conditions  until  he 
had  been  here  fifty  years. 

However,  we'll  say  you've  jumped  the  hurdles  put 
up  by  the  three  of  them.  You  stick  your  certificate 
of  naturalization  into  your  pocket  and  canter  off  into 
the  pleasant  fields  of  citizenship,  with  the  band  play- 
ing The  Star  Spangled  Banner.  But  alas,  the  rab- 
bit's foot! 

Just  as  you've  had  time  to  forget  your  perils  and 
are  becoming  accustomed  to  the  purer  air  of  your 
new  estate,  the  commissioner  back  in  Washington 
discovers  something.  There's  a  piece  of  paper  called 
a  certificate  of  arrival.  Every  alien  coming  here 
after  1906  has  to  have  one.  It  shows  where  he  got 
off  the  boat  and  when.  If  he  hasn't  got  it,  he  isn't 
really  here.  When  he  applies  for  naturalization  it 
must  be  attached  to  his  petition,  at  the  time  the  peti- 
tion is  filed.  The  commissioner  has  found  out  that 
yours  wasn't.  It  was  attached  afterwards,  in  the 
plainest  sort  of  contravention  of  the  first  line  of  the 
fourth  paragraph  of  the  second  subdivision  of  Sec- 
tion Four  of  the  Act  of  Congress  Approved  June 
29,  1906. 

With  all  their  getting,  clerk,  examiner  and  judge 


who  let  you  canter  off  so  blithely,  hadn't  got  under- 
standing of  the  importance  of  a  point  like  that. 

You  are  haled  before  a  wiser  judge.  The  matter 
is  explained  by  a  chief  examiner.  Your  naturaliza- 
tion certificate  is  taken  from  you.1  It  is  made  quite 
clear  at  last  that  you  didn't  win  that  race ;  you  lost  it. 

Because  you  didn't  carry  a  rabbit's  foot.  At  any 
rate,  that's  all  the  sense  their  explanations  will  make 
to  you.     And  to  some  of  the  rest  of  us. 

And  probably  in  the  meantime  the  seven-year 
limitation  of  your  first  paper  has  expired,  so  that 
even  if  you  have  the  stomach  to  try  again,  you  won't 
be  allowed  to  for  at  least  two  years  more. 

If  you  are  going  to  try  again,  if,  in  spite  of  her 
most  egregious  faults,  you  have  that  tough  attach- 
ment for  America  that  inheres,  thank  God,  in  a  good 
many  of  our  foreign-born,  there's  a  book  now  in  the 
press  called  Americans  by  Choice  that  may  interest 
you.  It  is  an  honest,  comprehensive  and  intelligent 
study  by  John  Palmer  Gavit  of  the  three  hurdles  and 
the  unseen  arbiter.  It  will  explain  to  the  spilled  just 
how  it  happened,  to  the  rabbit's-footless  the  ra- 
tionale of  the  rabbit's  foot,  and  to  the  general  public 
pretty  much  everything  there  is  to  know  about  na- 
turalization. It  will  present  the  results  of  a  survey 
of  conditions  surrounding  naturalization  and  poli- 
tical life  in  the  United  States  undertaken  by  Mr. 
Gavit  for  the  Americanization  Study  of  the  Car- 
negie Corporation.  Sections  of  Mr.  Gavit's  statis- 
tical chapters  in  which  he  disposes  of  the  myth 
that  the  "newer"  immigration  does  not  care  to  be 
assimilated  have  already  appeared  in  Survey 
Graphic.2  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  inter- 
pret his  findings  as  to  naturalization  procedure,  the 
country  over,  in  the  light  of  my  own  experience. 

For  ten  years  I  was  a  member  of  a  hurdle  repair 
gang.  There  are  eleven  of  them  in  the  country. 
They  have  headquarters  at  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Washington,  Pittsburgh,  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  St.  Paul,  Denver,  San  Francisco  and  Seattle. 
Mine  was  the  Denver  gang.  For  half  of  the  ten 
years  I  had  charge  of  it,  as  chief  examiner.  My 
business  was  to  look  after  the  hurdles  on  the  164 
naturalization  courses  in  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
Utah,  Wyoming  and  a  part  of  Idaho. 

We  measured  the  hurdles  with  a  red  tape  line. 
The  feet  on  that  red  tape  line  are  the  naturalization 
laws  passed  by  Congress.  Its  inches  are  the  written 
decisions  of  the  higher  courts.  Its  half-inches  are 
the  regulations  of  the  secretary  of  labor.  Its  quar- 
ter-inches, eighth-,  sixteenth-,  thirty-second-  and 
sixty-fourth-inches  are  the  rulings  of  the  commis- 
sioner of  naturalization. 

To  talk  about  sixty-fourth-inch  rulings  sounds  like 


1  See,    for   example,    In   re   Liberman,    193    Federal   Reporter,   301. 

2  Americans  by  Choice,  John  Palmer   Gavit,   Survey  Graphic  for  March, 
1922. 
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splitting  hairs,  doesn't  it?  Well,  that's  what  it  was 
like.     Here's  a  sixty-fourth-inch  ruling: 

That  an  alien  could  not  truthfully  claim  to  have 
"resided  continuously  within  the  United  States  five 
years,"  if  during  those  five  years  he  stepped  across 
the  bridge  at  Niagara  and  bought  a  sandwich,  or 
walked  over  from  El  Paso  to  Juarez  to  look  at  a 
bull  fight.  It  wasn't  worded  like  that,  but  that's 
what  it  meant. 

It  was  so  extreme  that  the  commissioner  himself 
expected  the  judges  to  disregard  it.  He  wanted  them 
to  disregard  it.  But  he  felt  that  he  had  to  put  it  on 
his  red  tape  line.  About  the  only  authority  Con- 
gress had  given  him  on  this  and  many  other  points 
was  obstructive.  So  he  put  it  on  his  red  tape  line 
and  handed  it  on  to  his  examiners.  His  hundred 
and  forty  odd  examiners  made  great  show  of  meas- 


uring their  hurdles  with  it  and  jacking  them  up  an- 
other sixty-fourth  inch  if  they  sagged,  and  then 
handed  it  on  to  the  fourteen  hundred  and  fifty 
judges.  And  about  fourteen  hundred  and  forty-five 
of  the  judges  said,  "Oh,  hell!"  and  threw  it  into  the 
waste  basket,  sighing  with  relief  because  it  was  the 
kind  of  thing  they  could  say  "Oh,  hell !"  about.  But 
the  other  five  didn't  fully  understand  the  great 
American  game  of  passing  the  buck,  and  they  took 
it  and  ditched  a  few  more  aliens  with  it. 

It's  the  ditched  that  I  remember.  They  make  the 
pages  of  Mr.  Gavit's  book  leap  into  life.  I  see  them 
sticking  their  heads  through  all  its  paragraphs. 

The  question  of  who  is  a  white  person,  for 
example — an  extremely  vexatious  one  for  a  while  to 
judges  and  examiners  alike,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
varicolored  applicants  for  citizenship  themselves — 


WHAT  THE  JUDGES  SAY 

Answers  of  the  Naturalizing  Judges  of  the  Country  to  the  Questionnaire  Sent  to  Them  by  the 

Carnegie  Americanization  Study: 


1THE  JUDGES  on  the  whole  believe  that  the  pres- 
ent  law  requires  no  drastic  amendment  in  principle; 
they  believe  that  the  naturalizing  function  should 
remain  with  the  courts,  should  not  be  confined  to  the 
federal  courts,  and  should  be  exercised  in  the  open  court- 
room as  it  is  at  present.  And  this  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  function  adds  materially  to  the  burden  of 
ordinary  litigation. 

2  IN  THE  matter  of  attitude  toward  both  petitioners 
and  their  witnesses  the  judges  are  in  the  main  liberal 
and  humane,  judging  of  absence  during  the  five  years 
probationary  period  chiefly  with  regard  to  the  occasion 
for  the  absence  and  the  continuing  intention  to  become  an 
American  citizen  and  the  witnesses'  knowledge  of  the 
petitioner  by  the  practical  .facts  of  the  case. 

3  AN  OVERWHELMING  majority  of  the  judges 
favor  mitigation  of  the  technicalities  now  surround- 
ing the  proceeding,  by  permitting  the  substitution  of 
witnesses  and  the  supplying  of  evidence  to  convince  the 
court  by  means  of  depositions  covering  portions  of  the 
period  of  residence  within  the  state  in  which  the  petition 
is  filed.  It  may  be  added  that  very  many  of  the  judges 
would  accept  testimony  of  the  same  character  as  that 
which  they  would  receive  in  any  other  sort  of  proceeding 
before  the  court  to  establish  any  fact. 

4  A  MAJORITY  of  the  judges  require  of  petitioners 
proof  of  ability  to  read  the  English  language;  some 
require  also  ability  to  write  it — although  the  law  re- 
quires only  ability  to  speak  it.  There  is  a  marked  weight 
of  opinion  in  favor  of  requiring  reading — some  also  ad- 
vocate writing — even  among  the  judges  who  do  not  now 
require  it  because  the  present  law  does  not  require  it. 
The  judges  are  about  evenly  divided  as  to  the  desirability 
of  a  uniform  educational  test.  Most  of  those  who  op- 
pose it  emphasize  the  fact  that  in  the  selection  of  citizens 
character  and  general  reputation  are  more  important  than 
book  learning;  that  a  bad  man  is  made  only  the  more 
dangerous  by  education.  A  majority  of  the  judges  would 
favor  a  required  course  of  instruction  and  would  accept 
as  prima  facie  evidence  of  intellectual  fitness  a  school  cer- 
tificate of  the  successful  completion  of  such  a  course.  In- 
creasingly such  certificates  are,  in  fact,  accepted  by  courts 
all  over  the  country. 


5  THE  JUDGES  are  emphatically  opposed  to  the 
#  abolition  of  the  declaration  of  intention,  the  ratio  of 
expressions  in  the  negative  being  approximately  three 
to  one.  The  declaration  is  regarded  by  the  judges  of  the 
widest  experience  as  having  a  moral  value  of  great  im- 
portance, and  as  affording  indispensable  notice  to  the 
government  and  the  public  of  the  alien's  intention  to 
apply  for  "active  membership." 

6  WITH  regard  to  married  women,  the  judges  are 
two-to-one  in  favor  of  permitting  their  naturaliza- 
tion as  individuals,  regardless  of  the  action  of  their 
husbands,  and  nearly  as  much  so  in  favor  of  reserving  to 
American-born  women  their  citizenship  notwithstanding 
their  marriage  to  aliens.  As  regards  the  latter  point, 
most  of  those  expressing  themselves  in  the  affirmative  in- 
sert the  proviso  that  the  woman  must  continue  her  domi- 
cile in  this  country. 

7  OPINION  is  in  the  negative  as  regards  naturaliza- 
4  tion  of  "any  individual  personally  fit,  regardless  of 
race  or  color."  Most  of  the  judges  interpret  the 
question  as  applying  to  Chinese  and  Japanese.  A  south- 
ern judge  holds  that  "since  citizenship  has  been  granted  to 
the  African  race,  there  is  no  reason  for  withholding  it 
from  any  other."  Those  who  vote  in  the  affirmative  do  so 
on  the  ground  that  even  membership  in  the  Mongolian 
racial  groups  should  not  exclude  persons  who  can  show 
personal  fitness  for  citizenship;  nevertheless  the  vote  in 
the  negative  is  more  than  two  to  one. 

8  THE  JUDGES  are  not  clear  with  regard  to  the 
f  suggestion  of  a  standard  test  for  all  prospective 
voters,  native  or  foreign-born,  by  which  even  native 
Americans  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  should  pass  at 
least  the  same  examinations  as  an  alien  applicant  before 
being  armed  with  the  ballot.  Nevertheless,  nearly  two  to 
one  of  those  who  spoke  on  that  point  favor  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  test. 

9  MILITARY  naturalization  is  the  subject  of  grave 
doubt.  The  vote  is  about  evenly  divided — a  shade 
*  toward  the  negative — but  nearly  as  many  judges  are 
doubtful  or  non-committal  as  are  either  favorable  or  op- 
posed to  the  measure.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that 
those  most  emphatically  satisfied  with  what  was  done  in 
this  regard  (during  the  war  period)  are  those  who  had 
the  most  experience  with  it. 
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points  itself  up  on  a  grave  and  courteous  Hindu,  a 
university  graduate  and  a  successful  business  man. 
He  wanted  to  know  whether  he  could  be  naturalized. 
If  he  could  not  he  didn't  want  to  apply.  He  wanted 
to  spare  himself  the  discomfort  of  public  branding 
as  non-white  and  unfit. 

But  no  one  could  tell  him.  Hindus  were  being 
naturalized  in  some  courts  and  rejected  in  others. 
The  Naturalization  Service  had  instructions  to  op- 
pose him,  and  told  him  that.  But  the  judge,  who 
alone  could  settle  the  matter,  wouldn't  rule  in  ad- 
vance. It  wasn't  judicial.  So  he  had  to  file  a  peti- 
tion. And  then  come  with  his  witnesses  to  the  chief 
examiner's  office.  And  then  wait  four  months.  And 
then  bring  his  witnesses  to  the  hearing  and  sit  there 
all  day.  And  then  the  judge  rejected  him,  legally 
and  publicly,  in  open  court.     And  his  non-whiteness 


and  ineligibility  were  advertised  throughout  the  part 
of  the  country  in  which  he  did  business  by  newspaper 
stories  that  included  his  photograph. 

And  in  the  same  district  we  admitted  an  African 
cook  who  had  come  ashore  six  years  before  from  a 
sailing  vessel. 

As  Mr.  Gavit  says: 

The  naturalization  law  of  1870  limited  naturalization  to 
"aliens  being  free  white  persons;  and  to  aliens  of  African 
nativity  and  to  persons  of  African  descent."  .  .  .  Congress 
never  has  enacted  a  clear  definition  of  the  term  "white  per- 
son" ;  and  needless  confusion  has  existed.  Hawaiians,  Af- 
ghans, Chinese,  Syrians,  Turks  and  Fiji  Islanders,  all  have 
been  admitted  by  some  courts  and  excluded  by  others.  The 
commissioner  of  naturalization  at  one  time  directed  the  field 
force  to  oppose  vigorously  the  admission  of  any  Asiatic.  A 
non-Mongolian  Turk,  married  to  a  white  woman  literally 


THE  GIST  OF  MR.  GAVIT'S  FINDINGS 


Some  General    Considerations, 


Re-printed    from   Chapter    XIII  of  Americans  by  Choice, 
Harper  and  Brothers 


EVERY  applicant  for  citizenship — including  the  wives 
who  now  are  swept  in  regardless  of  their  own  fitness 
by  the  naturalization  of  their  husbands,  or  kept  out  by 
their  rejection  or  failure  to  apply — should  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  his  own  personal  character  and  record  of 
behavior  during  the  preliminary  period  of  residence  here. 
And  character  and  behavior  should  be  proved  as  any  other 
material  facts  are  proved:  by  preponderance  of  evidence. 
The  present  practice  is  quite  otherwise.  The  whole  pro- 
cedure would  be  revolutionized  if  the  applicant  was  re- 
quired or  permitted  to  produce  a  body  of  reasonable  and 
competent  evidence  sufficient  to  convince  the  court  or  its 
representative  assigned  to  take  the  testimony.  His  neigh- 
bors, employer,  his  pastor;  the  school  teacher,  his  fellow 
workmen,  by  word  of  mouth  or  affidavit — in  short,  all 
those  who  know  what  sort  of  person  he  (or  she)  has  been 
during  the  five  years  of  required  residence — could  readily 
satisfy  the  court  as  to  the  essential  fact.  The  judges 
themselves  in  most  cases  would  welcome  this  change.  As 
it  is  now,  the  whole  business  is  wound  up  with  red  tape, 
and  thousands  of  persons  have  been  excluded  on  the  flim- 
siest technical  grounds,  simply  because  the  evidence  pre- 
sented to  the  court  must  be,  in  the  typical  case,  that  of 
two  witnesses,  only  two,  and  the  same  two,  throughout 
the  whole  proceeding.  If  anything  can  be  found  amiss 
with  these  or  either  of  them,  the  application  must  be 
rejected. 

\Y7  HATEVER  might  have  been  the  merits,  real  or 
"  imaginary,  of  the  hair-splitting,  meticulous  policy 
which  has  governed  the  operations  of  our  naturalization 
system  since  the  Act  of  1906  swept  into  ancient  history 
the  scandals  of  the  previous  years,  that  policy  was  effec- 
tively junked  during  the  war.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year  1918-1919,  under  the  operation  of  the  military 
naturalization  plan,  more  aliens  have  been  naturalized  on 
the  sole  ground  that  they  were  in  the  war  service — prac- 
tically without  regard  to  race,  declaration  of  intention, 
previous  residence,  educational  or  moral  qualifications — 
than  the  ordinary  naturalizations  of  any  year  since  the 
beginning  of  the  present  system.  These  are  direct  admis- 
sions; we  have  no  means  of  knowing  how  many  "deri- 
vative" citizens  these  soldiers  and  sailors  carried  in  with 
them  or  have  made  by  marriage  to  alien  women  since 
their  naturalization. 

This  wholesale  letting  down  of  all  the  bars,  however 
necessary  and  innocuous  it  may  be  deemed,   at  least  has 


reduced  to  absurdity  the  policy  of  hand  picking  and  super- 
screening  practiced  in  the  ordinary  cases.  It  furnishes  a 
sound  and  logical  starting  point  for  a  new,  more  reason- 
able and  more  humane  system  under  which  the  alien  may 
know  with  greater  certainty  what  he  must  do  and  prove 
in  order  to  establish  his  right  to  join  us;  a  system  which 
will  give  him  a  different  impression  of  our  common  sense 
and  efficiency,  as  well  as  our  attitude  toward  him,  not 
only  as  a  petitioner  for  fellow  citizenship  with  us,  but  as 
a  fellow  member  of  the  human  race. 

THE  time  is  ripe  now  to  review  and  construct  to  better 
purpose,  on  the  basis  of  this  long  and  informing  ex- 
perience ;  for  an  overhauling  of  the  whole  process  by 
which  aliens  are  taken  into  our  political  system.  The 
naturalization  law  of  1906  and  the  amendments  thereto 
should  be  revised  as  a  whole,  and  what  has  been  learned 
should  be  built  into  a  new  act,  retaining  the  substance 
which  experience  has  abundantly  justified  and  sloughing 
off  the  excrescences  which  have  grown  up  and  accumu- 
lated. This  should  be  done  on  the  basis  of  a  thorough 
investigation  under  the  authority  of  Congress,  and  in  a 
wholly  constructive  spirit. 

Such  an  investigation  would  disclose  the  utter  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  force  now  available  at  headquarters  and  in 
the  field ;  the  lack  of  precision  in  the  scope  and  technique 
of  the  bureau;  the  chaos  existing  in  its  records;  the  need 
of  intelligent  and  consistent  direction  of  the  field  forces 
by  a  supervising  chief  examiner  or  similar  officer;  the 
waste  of  effort  and  money  in  directions  having  nothing 
substantial  or  logical  to  do  with  the  main  work  of  the 
bureau;  the  need  of  one  or  more  competent  law  officers  to 
unify  the  policy  of  the  service  in  its  practice  under  the 
decisions  of  the  courts;  the  crying  need  of  a  simplification 
of  the  standards  and  procedure  of  admission  and  of  the 
practices  of  the  clerks  of  courts  in  handling  the  papers 
and  records  upon  whose  sufficiency  and  accuracy  hangs  the 
welfare  of  thousands  of  well-intending  human  beings  who 
desire  to  join  us  and  are  needed  in  our  citizenry.  The 
whole  subject  has  gone  too  long  without  due  understand- 
ing by  the  public  and  its  representatives  in  Congress. 

MEANWHILE  our  would-be  citizens  have  been  chased 
from  pillar  to  post  and  back  again,  losing  in  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  cases  their  affection  and  respect  for 
the  country  to  whose  fellowship  they  asked  only  the  pri- 
vilege of  contributing  what  they  may  with   all  goodwill. 
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Caucasian,  would  be  surprised  to  have  his  son  excluded  as 
not  a  white  person ;  but  such  folk  and  many  others,  white  by 
any  common-sense  definition,  were  excluded,  the  courts  usual- 
ly accepting  as  the  judgment  of  experts  the  contention  of  the 
naturalization  examiners;  until  finally  the  ruling  was  res- 
cinded,and  the  matter  has  since  been  left  largely  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  courts.  .  .  . 

There  used  to  be  some  real  excitement  in  the 
Naturalization  Service  in  those  days.  In  addition 
to  the  regulation  red  tape  line,  examiners  went  forth 
armed  with  pocket  ethnologies,  determined  to  per- 
suade the  courts  to  mathematical  justice  if  they 
could!  Had  the  applicant  six-tenths  white  blood  in 
his  veins?  Admit  him.  Did  the  proportion  fall  a 
shade  below  half?    His  petition  should  be  denied. 

Yes,  people  stick  their  heads  through  the  para- 
graphs. 

If  the  clerk  is  without  the  proper  blank  forms  because  he 
neglects  to  keep  himself  supplied,  or  because  the  Naturaliza- 
tion Bureau  at  Washington  fails  to  heed  his  request  for 
them,  there  is  nothing  for  the  would-be  declarant  (that  is, 
the  alien  who  wishes  to  file  a  declaration  of  intention,  or 
first  paper)  to  do  but  go  home — perhaps  many,  or  in  some 
cases  as  much  as  250  miles — and  subsequently  try  again. 

This  time  it's  a  bunch  of  cow  punchers  that  come 
to  mind.  I  happened  to  be  examining  the  records 
when  they  rode  up  to  the  court  house  at  the  county 
seat  of  a  prairie  county  that  is  bigger  than  some  of 
our  eastern  states  and  caught  the  district  clerk 
blankless : 

"But  I  ordered  them  from  Washington  months 
and  months  ago.  It's  taken  these  fellows  two  days' 
hard  riding  to  get  here.  They  may  not  be  able  to 
come  back  for  a  year.  I'll  make  absolutely  perfect 
copies  for  them  on  the  typewriter.    Won't  that  do?" 

"It's  tough  luck,  but  it  won't.  They  must  be  on 
the  forms  prescribed  by  law,  and  'bound  in  chrono- 
logical order'  in  the  book.  See  In  re  Brefo,  in  the 
Federal  Reporter,  where  the  court  — " 

This  time  it  was  the  clerk  who  said,  "Oh,  hell!" 
And  he  spoke  for  every  one  present,  including  the 
representative  of  the  government. 

And  so  it  goes.  Behind  each  paragraph  of  each 
subdivision  of  each  section  of  each  law  and  regula- 
tion there  are  people,  honest,  intelligent,  law-abid- 
ing, desirable  people  coming  a  cropper  one  after  an- 
other at  the  hurdles.  People  I  used  to  help  annoy 
and  retard  for  no  good  purpose  whatever  except 
loyalty  to  my  oath  of  office.  I  owe  them  a  lot  more 
than  a  word  or  two  in  print. 

"Come,  now,"  says  the  Hundred  Percenter,  "that's 
all  very  well,  but  this  is  My  Country  you're  talking 
about.  You'll  have  to  give  me  something  stronger 
than  assertions  to  prove  that  she  would  treat  her 
foreign-born  like  that." 

All  right,  then,  here's  a  hard,  cold,  sharp-edged 
fact.  It  is  lifted  out  of  Chapter  XIII  of  the  manu- 
script of  Americans  by  Choice,  which  lies  before 
me: 

During  the  whole  period  1908-1918  in  the  whole  United 
States  only  14.3  per  cent  of  all  denials  of  petitions  for 
naturalization  were  for  reasons  involving  the  personal  fitness 
of  the  applicant — "ignorance"  and  "immoral  character." 
This  means  that  if  every  alien  who  applied  for  citizenship 


during  those  eleven  years  had  been  granted  his  certificate  of 
naturalization  without  investigation  or  formality,  the  propor- 
tion of  "ignorant"  and  "immoral"  admitted  would  have  been 
only  1.7  per  cent — less  than  two  in  a  hundred! 

With  nearly  four  thousand  men  on  the  hunt! 
Twenty-two  hundred  clerks,  fourteen  hundred 
judges  and  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  members  of 
the  Naturalization  Service! 

How  many  "ignorant"  and  "immoral"  aliens  did 
they  find,  say,  last  year?  Here  I  turn  to  the  current 
report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Naturalization. 
1,839.     Considerably  less  than  half  of  one  apiece. 

How  many  did  they  turn  down  that  year  on  other 
grounds?     17,142. 

What  are  these  other  grounds?  And  are  they 
just? 

There  are  thirteen  such  grounds.  If  you  want  the 
kind  of  letter-justice  that  kills,  most  of  them  are 
just.  But  if  you  want  justice  of  the  living  spirit, 
most  of  them  are  not.    Let's  have  a  look  at  them. 

Want  of  Prosecution.  Nearly  one-third  of  the 
applicants  rejected,  5,215,  were  denied  on  this 
ground.  They  paid  their  money  for  first  and  second 
papers,  went  to  the  clerk's  office  at  least  twice,  went 
once  (most  of  them)  to  the  chief  examiner's  office 
too,  took  their  two  witnesses  away  from  their  work 
to  do  all  this  with  them,  saw  they  couldn't  jump  the 
hurdles,  and  quit.  5,215  of  them  in  one  year.  That 
of  itself  is  a  blow  straight  to  the  system's  jaw. 

Miscellaneous — 4,652  under  that.  It's  a  cloak 
for  a  multitude  of  reasons,  but  most  of  them  are 
similar  to  those  that  follow. 

Incompetent  Witnesses — 3,058.  Witnesses  who 
didn't  know  them  well  enough  to  suit  the  judge  or 
the  examiner.  But  nearly  all  the  witnesses  acted  in 
good  faith;  thought  they  had  the  requisite  knowl- 
edge; swore  they  had  it.  Why  not  step  across  the 
street,  then,  and  get  new  ones  to  take  their  places? 
It  would  save  a  world  of  hardship  and  anxiety  and 
hope  deferred.  But  the  law  doesn't  permit  it.  God 
only  knows  why  we  don't  change  the  law.  It  was 
passed  in  1906,  and  it  ought  to  have  been  changed 
in  1907.  We  prefer  to  keep  it  sacrosanct,  it  seems, 
like  Moloch,  and  feed  it  three  thousand  unlucky 
aliens  a  year.  If  they  were  three  thousand  native- 
born  Americans  it  would  be  changed. 

Declaration  Invalid — 1,848  thrown  out  on  that 
account.  "Declaration,"  you  know,  is  the  first 
paper.  What  was  wrong  with  these  1,848  of  them 
in  1921?  Consider  some  instances  drawn  from  my 
personal  experience: 

An  Englishman  applied  for  his  declaration  to  the  clerk  of 
a  court  in  the  dry  land  country  of  Colorado.  The  clerk  had 
twenty-six  printed  regulations  full  of  do's  and  don'ts.  Also 
a  printed  List  of  Foreign  Sovereignties  and  Their  Rulers. 
But  he  couldn't  find  them.     So  he  said  to  the  Englishman: 

"Who's  the  king  of  your  country?" 

"Albert  Edward,"  said  the  Englishman,  and  quite  right 
too. 

The  clerk,  who  was  lazy,  wrote  "King  Albert,"  and  let 
it  go  at  that. 

Only  it  wouldn't.  Six  years  later  it  wouldn't.  It  was 
then  that  the  Englishman  applied  for  his  final  papers.  He 
was  denied  because  his  first  paper  didn't  read  "Edward  VII. 
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King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  as  it  was  on  the  printed 
list.  It  did  say,  sweepingly,  "It  is  my  bona  fide  intention 
to  renounce  forever  all  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  any  foreign 
prince,  potentate,  state  or  sovereignty,  and  particularly  to 
King  Albert  ...  of  which  I  am  now  a  subject."  But  that 
wasn't  enough.  The  law  requires  renunciation  "by  name." 
And  "King  Albert"  wasn't  enough  to  satisfy  the  statute. 

That's  the  way  one  declaration  got  invalid.  An- 
other was  like  this : 

There  was  a  boy  in  Denver  born  of  Greek  parents  on  a 
spit  of  land  that  rightfully  was  as  Greek  as  Athens.  But 
at  the  time  of  his  birth  it  belonged  to  Turkey.  That  meant 
that  politically  the  boy  did  too.  But  a  turn  of  Fortune's 
wheel  made  his  bit  of  native  soil  Greek  again.  And  when 
he  went  to  the  clerk  to  file  his  first  paper,  "Surely,"  he  said, 
"that  makes  me  Greek  too!     Don't  you  think  so?" 

The  clerk  did  not.  He  never  thought  about  anything 
when  he  could  help  it.  He  wrote  the  name  of  the  Greek 
sovereign  into  the  boy's  declaration,  and  four  years  later  he 
was  denied :  penalized  for  thinking  a  little,  and  caring. 

And  here's  another: 

A  man's  homestead  and  his  house  were  in  Smith  County, 
we'll  say.  But  he  got  his  mail  and  bought  his  supplies,  made 
his  friends  and  "cleared,"  as  it  were,  almost  exclusively 
through  the  town  of  Sagebrush,  which  was  in  Robinson 
County.  Therefore  he  went  to  the  clerk  of  the  district  court 
for  Robinson  County  to  take  out  his  first  paper. 

"Live  at  Sagebrush,  don't  you?"  said  the  clerk. 

The  man  nodded.  The  moving  finger  wrote.  Sagebrush 
went  into  the  paper. 

Several  years  later  the  man  was  up  for  naturalization.  He 
was  ready  to  pluck  the  two  fine  fruits  of  thought  and  effort : 
first,  his  citizen  paper,  and  second,  title  to  his  land.  The 
land  was  dependent  on  the  paper.  Because  it  was  a  govern- 
ment homestead. 

"What  county  is  it  in?"  said  the  examiner. 

"Where  I  get  my  mail  ?" 

"No.    Where's  your  land ?    Your  house?    What  county?" 

"Smith  County." 

"Did  you  live  there  when  you  took  out  your  first  paper?" 

"Yes." 

"Your  first  paper's  no  good,  then.  And  you  can't  get 
your  second  paper.  You'll  have  to  file  a  new  first  paper  in 
Smith  County  and  wait  two  years  more.  .  .  ." 

And  if  there's  any  good  reason  why,  I  don't  know 
it.  Except  the  old  sickening  one  with  which  I  used 
to  beat  the  hope  out  of  eager  faces  year  after  year: 

"It  is  the  law." 

So  much  for  Declaration  Invalid.  Not  that 
there's  not  more  that  might  be  said  to  the  same  ef- 
fect— Federal  Reporters  full  of  it. 

The  fifth  reason  is,  Petitioner's  Motion — 625  be- 
cause of  that.  They  too  gave  up  hope  and  with- 
drew. 

Deceased — 533.  One  would  like  to  know  how 
long  their  petitions  had  been  pending  before  they 
died. 

Three  hundred  and  thirteen  were  rejected  in  192 1 
because  of  Insufficient  Residence.  They  were  held 
not  to  have  lived  "continuously"  the  required  one 
year  in  the  state  or  five  in  the  United  States.  Surely 
with  four  thousand  men  on  the  job  a  way  could  be 
devised  to  tell  them  this  in  advance! 

And  the  same  is  true  of  those  274  denied  because 
Already  Citizens.    They  had  to  apply  for  naturaliza- 


tion and  go  through  all  that  filing  and  oath-taking 
and  examining  to  prove  that  it  wasn't  necessary! 

Two  hundred  and  sixty-one  were  denied  because 
of  No  Jurisdiction.  Some  of  them  moved  out  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  courts  after  filing.  The  others 
had  filed  in  the  wrong  courts.  It  was  the  business, 
of  course,  of  the  clerks  not  to  let  them.  But  they 
did.  And  the  aliens  paid.  They  always  pay.  They 
pay  in  time,  and  money,  and  worry,  and  forfeited 
affection  for  America. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-five  had  No  Certificate  of 
Arrival,  and  got  turned  down  for  that.  The  clerks 
are  expressly  forbidden  to  receive  petitions  for  nat- 
uralization without  the  necessary  certificate  of  ar- 
rival. But  they  received  these  155  without  it.  And 
so  got  them  denied.  And  the  aliens  paid  for  it.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  only  the  Department  of  Labor 
can  furnish  the  certificate.  And  the  further  fact  that 
the  department  won't  furnish  it  to  anybody  but  the 
clerk.  The  aliens  couldn't  have  got  it  themselves  if 
they  had  tried.  It  is  pretty  much  as  if  your  bank 
should  charge  your  account  with  fifty  dollars  because 
the  teller  didn't  send  the  cashier  the  right  kind  of 
report  on  the  first  of  the  month. 

One  hundred  and  forty-six  were  denied  in  192 1 
because  Unable  to  Produce  Witnesses  or  Deposi- 
tions. Under  this  head  consider  the  case  of  Josef 
Smedfield,  of  Cedaredge,  Colorado. 

Smedfield  was  a  Danish  clergyman,  and  he  could  not  be 
naturalized.  He  had  resided  within  the  United  States  for 
about  ten  years  continuously. 

He  had  complied  with  every  provision  of  our  naturaliza- 
tion laws  and  was  a  person  of  good  moral  character  attached 
to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  and  was  in  every  way 
qualified  to  be  admitted  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States — 
but  he  could  not  be  naturalized. 

Why?  Just  because  he  had  lived  in  Colorado  for  the  whole 
of  the  last  five  years. 

This  is  not  a  misprint.     It  is  a  fact. 

If  he  had  lived  for  a  part  of  that  time  in  ten  towns  in 
another  state,  within  a  radius  of  twenty-five  miles  of  Cedar- 
edge,  his  residence,  behavior,  etc.,  in  each  place  outside  of 
Colorado  could  have  been  established  by  depositions  taken 
before  a  local  notary  public.  But  he  might  not  have  taken 
the  depositions  of  persons  who  knew  him  in  the  Colorado 
towns  where  he  had  lived,  even  if  he  could  show  that  those 
towns  were  five  hundred  miles  from  Cedaredge.  He  might 
not — though  he  would  gladly  have  done  it — pay  the  expenses 
into  Delta,  his  county  seat,  where  he  wanted  to  file  a  peti- 
tion for  naturalization,  of  a  pair  of  witnesses  from  each 
Colorado  town  to  testify  concerning  his  residence  there. 

The  law  would  not  permit  him  to  make  proof  with  regard 
to  that — nor  to  be  naturalized  without  it.  In  fact,  Con- 
gress had  hog-tied  him,  and  he  might  not  do  anything  what- 
soever but  wait  until  he  had  been  five  years  in  the  one  place. 
Congress  made  the  law  like  that. 
Why?  Clerks  of  court,  judges,  naturalization 
examiners,  aliens  and  such  of  the  public  as  have 
noticed  it  have  wondered  since  September  27,  1906, 
when  the  law  took  effect. 

Premature  Petition — 42  of  those  last  year.  Slack- 
twisted  clerks  let  them  file  before  their  first  papers 
were  two  years  old,  as  the  law  requires.  It  was  forty- 
two  too  many.     There  shouldn't  have  been  one. 
{Continued  on  page   189) 
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I.  The  Villager 


HERE  was  a  boy,  and  he  was  born  a  villager; 

and  in  the  gloom  of  steel  canyons  he  was  a  villager 

still, 
a  walker  on  pavements,  staring  with  curious  eyes 
at  the  heedless  hurrying  swarms  of  city-dwellers 
ceaselessly  hurrying  past  like  futile  insects 
going  somewhere,  or  nowhere,  and  to  what  purpose  ? 

A  walker  in  the  heaped  up  squalor  of  slum  streets, 

a  gazer  at  brick-and-stone  desolation  of  high  shoul- 
dered apartments 

frowningly  in  unbroken  columns  filing  down  to  the 
cindery  shore ; 

a  walker  past  steel-fenced  houses  of  the  very  rich 

that  scowled  down  with  a  stony  stubbornness  of 
riches ; 

a  gazer  at  smoky,  clamoring  mills,  and  a  breather  of 
smoke  and  clamor, 

a  toiler  in  dingy  offices,  a  piece  of  a  machine. 

And   through  it  all  wondered,  and   knew  himself  a 

villager, 
knew  dimly  that  something  was  wrong  with  all  these 

hurriers,  this  brick  and  stone,  this  clamor. 


A  part,  yet  not  a  part,  of  hurrying  masses 

poured  upon  bridges  over  dark,  oily  water, 

and  in  the  thundering  darkness  under  "L"  structures, 

in  and  out  among  the  taxicabs  like  foolish  hurrying 

beetles  scuttling  over  the  boulevards; 
facing    the    sharp    wind    along    concrete    beaches    in 

winter 
or  in  the  fetid  density  of  parks  in  summer, 
he  wondered.     Yes,  surely  something  was  wrong. 


"Somewhere  there  are  men   toiling  in  fields,  who  think  of 

ease  in  cities, 
and  girls  under  the  soft  snow  of  apple  trees,  dreaming 

of  cities, 
boys    trudging   over    dusty    roads    between   walls   of 

hazel  bushes 
who  look  to  the  cities  for  a  future  that  may  be — and 

may  be  not — 
men,  women,  everywhere  hurrying  to  the  cities, 
and  when  they  get  there  they  will  know  dimly  that 

something  is  wrong. 

"They  will  wonder,  and  say,  'It  was  not  so  in  the  village. 

In  the  village  there  were  rich  and  poor,  but  not  as 

here; 
in  the  village,  justice  and  injustice,  but  not  as  here. 
Yes,    surely,'    they    will    say,    'there    is    something 

wrong.'  " 


So  musing,  he  stood  on  a  lonely  spit  of  sand 
a  long  time  wondering,  and  heard 
only  confused  music  faintly  blown 
over  gray  sullen  reaches  of  the  inland  sea. 


II.  The  Villager  Sings  in  Steel  Canyons 

THE  song  of  the  villager  as  he  stood  by  the  gloomy  water, 
a  stranger  looking  down  to  the  dark  tides  of  the  city, 
far  bugles  crying  in  his  blood,  and  his  face  clouded, 
gazing  over  wild  broken  ridges  of  the  inland  sea: 

"You  are  lovely  as  the  flower  of  the  corn ; 

no  doubt  you  are  good  to  the  taste  as  ripe  wheat: 
The  dew  falls,  the  vapor  rises — 
I  am  silent. 


"You  are  an  alien  princess: 

I  am  a  stranger  in  your  city,  and  poor : 
The  waves  rush  in  and  out 
and  I  am  silent. 

"You  are  a  priestess  of  forbidden  gods: 

dark  altar  fires  gleam  in  your  secret  eyes. 
Streets  fill  with  gloomy  hurrying  torrents  of  folk ; 
mists  writhe  over  your  sullen  towers — 
I  am  silent." 

So  sang  the  villager,  standing  by  gloomy  water, 

a  stranger  looking  into  the  dark  tides  of  the  city, 
far  bugles  crying  in  his  blood ;  and  his  look  was  a 

look  of  darkness, 
a  look  such  as  one  might  shrink  from,  terrible  with 

longing. 

So  sang  the  villager,  and  heard  in  answer 

only  low  mocking  laughter,  sweet  and  scornful, 
only  low  laughter,  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  evening 
over  the  bitter  moaning  of  the  inland  sea. 

III.  The  Villager  Turns,  Singing 

SO  singing,  the  Villager  cleaned  out  his  dusty  desk  and 
turned  westward, 
looking  no  more  behind  him,  nor  asking  a  memory, 
but  breathing,  in  his  mind,  as  the  muttering  of  dark 

water 
repeated  the  endless  tale  of  the  wrongs  of  the  city, 
a  prayer  for  all   lovely  flesh   blooming  out  of   gray 

pavements 
and  all  lovely  bodies  and  faces  between  the  seas 
and  all  kind  lips  lifted  between  earth  and  sky. 

So  turning  away  from  the  bruising  of  pavements 

and  the  dark  tides  of  life  that  break  on  the  walls  of 

the  city, 
without    farewells    he    strode    thence,    breathing    a 

blessing 
on  all  dark  slender  women  with  flowing  hair 
and  tall,  fair  shining  women  with  eager  lips 
and  golden  magnificent  women  with  asking  eyes. 

Building  a  song  in  his  mind,  out  of  the  gates  of  the  city 

he  passed,  and  the  voice  of  the  water  followed,  low- 
pitched  and  mournful, 
chanting  the  immemorial  roll  of  the  wrongs  of  the 

city, 
the  timeless,  unutterable  sorrows  of  the  inland  sea. 
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BLACKFEET  and  PUEBLOS 

Six   Indian    Portraits   by   W.   Langdon   Kihn 
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Osharanye 

Indian  woman  of  Laguna,  New  Mexico 
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Glme 


Pueblo  moccasin  maker  of  Laguna 
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CURLY-BEAR 

Nina-ca<w-yeu-sut-sfut 

Chief  of  the  Blackfeet  tribe 
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JOSE 
Saiow 


Pueblo  medicine-man  oj  Laguna 
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JOHN-TWO-GUNS.  WHITE-CALF 

Notacna-ohnamuc-o-nista-puka 

Chief  of  Indian  police 
Son  of  the  famous  Chief  White-Calj 
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Pi-ki-p-ck-mi-pt 

Indian  hunter  and  trapper  of  the  Black  feet 


Bones  of  Contention 


By  WILLIAM  Z.  RIPLEY 


HE  first  thing  one  should  do,  acting 
as  an  intermediary,  voluntary  or 
official,  in  labor  disputes,  is  to  bring 
about  a  head-on  conference  between 
those  in  authority.  Quite  com- 
monly in  these  cases  there  is  a 
long-range  artillery  fire  going  on, 
mainly  through  the  columns  of  the  press,  in  the 
endeavor  to  influence  public  opinion.  Each  side 
overstates  or  misstates  its  position.  Time  and 
again  I  have  seen  what  looked  like  insuperable  ob- 
stacles vanish  when  the  principals  were  brought  to- 
gether with  their  knees  actually  under  the  same 
table,  and  those  parties  eliminated  whose  living  de- 
pends upon  the  fomentation  of  discord. 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  one  may  hope  to  make 
each  side  understand  the  point  of  view  of  the  other. 
This  is  the  stage  of  the  proceedings  also  usually 
characterized  by  the  exercise  popularly  known  as 
"blowing  off  steam."  Pent-up  feelings  are  apt  to 
be  relieved  thereby,  although  I  have  made  it  a  rule 
to  cut  out  personalities  and  to  minimize  ancient  his- 
tory as  far  as  possible.  There  is  always  a  tendency 
to  rehash  old  grudges.  The  chairman  will  do  well 
to  keep  everybody  looking  along  the  track  ahead, 
thus  preventing  what  Mrs.  Partington  would  doubt- 
less have  termed  "re-irritation."  Then  again,  at 
this  stage,  representatives,  particularly  of  the  work- 
ers if  organized,  must  be  given  a  chance  to  play 
their  set  part — to  go  through  their  paces.  This  is 
well  recognized  by  everybody  on  the  inside.  Rhe- 
torical pyrotechnics  are  in  order.  And  the  neutral, 
or  arbitrator,  must  be  prepared  to  endure  an  official 
record  far  out  of  proportion  to  the  need  for  a 
concise  statement  of  the  issues  involved. 

The  waterfront  conferences  and  proceedings,  in 
which  I  sat  as  chairman  of  the  National  Adjustment 
Commission  of  the  Shipping  Board,  contrasted  in 
many  respects  with  those  with  which  I  was  other- 
wise concerned — just  as  the  harbor  workers  con- 
trasted with  the  clothing  workers  and  textile  hands 
whom  I  dealt  with  as  administrator  of  labor  stand- 
ards for  the  War  Department,  or  with  the  trainmen 
I  came  to  know  in  my  work  with  the  Federal  Eight- 
Hour  Commission.  A  longshoreman  more  common- 
ly resorts  to  personal  violence  than  to  argument. 
Sheer  intellectual  leaders  tend  less  strikingly  to  come 
to  the  top.  The  longshore  situation  demands  a  rare 
degree  of  physical  courage  instead.  O'Connor  and 
the  members  of  his  executive  committee  were  quite 
customarily  attended  at  union  meetings  by  a  body- 
guard, intended  to  ward  off  assaults.  And  strong- 
arm  methods  at  the  longshoremen's  conventions  have 
been  by  no  means  infrequent,  as  the  session  in 
Galveston  showed.  My  own  most  exciting  experi- 
ence was  at  a  large  hearing  at  the  Produce  Ex- 
change in  New  York  in  1920.    Several  hundred  per- 


sons were  present,  presided  over  by  the  Adjustment 
Commission,  which  included  President  O'Connor 
and  his  faithful  lieutenant,  Joe  Ryan.  We  had  heard 
rumors  of  trouble  from  the  Italian  contingent.  But 
we  were  hardly  prepared  for  the  sudden  appearance 
of  about  seventy-five  men,  headed  by  a  lawyer  of 
their  choice.  No  sooner  did  they  press  forward  to 
the  rail  than  the  two  contingents  at  the  rear  of  the 
hall  fell  upon  one  another  riotously.  There  was  an 
uproar  in  a  moment.  My  line  seemed  to  be  to 
catch  the  popular  ear  by  a  colloquy  with  the  lawyer, 
sufficiently  in  point  so  that  the  fighters  would  prefer 
to  listen  before  concluding  their  wrestling  and  fisti- 
cuffs. In  the  meantime  a  hurry  call  for  police  went 
out.  It  seemed  an  age,  but  I  suppose  it  was  in 
reality  only  a  few  minutes,  before  a  company  of 
blue-coats  rushed  up  the  stairs  and  the  decorum  of 
governmental  procedure  was  saved. 

The  longshoreman's  resort  to  his  fists  for  settle- 
ment of  differences  of  opinion  contrasts  markedly 
with  the  conduct  of  the  Jews.  The  Hebrew  lashes 
about  with  his  tongue  in  interminable  vituperation 
unless  duly  restrained.  Gesticulation  is  hardly  as 
violent  as  with  the  Sicilian,  but  the  tongue  is  ample 
for  fulfillment  of  the  task.  Whenever  Moe  fell 
upon  Solomon,  or  Abraham  upon  Isaac,  rehashing 
all  of  the  industrial  grievances  during  the  history 
of  the  race,  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  submit 
and  to  let  the  torrent  of  words  pour  itself  out. 

In  this  connection  I  have  often  noted  with  inter- 
est how  the  nature  of  a  man's  calling  affects  his 
lingo.  This  seems  to  me  more  noticeable  among 
the  railroad  employes  than  any  others,  as  I  came  to 
think,  when  sitting  in  with  the  so-called  Commission 
of  Eight,  adapting  the  trainmen's  schedules  to  the 
Adamson  law.  The  men  were  constantly  "setting 
signals  against"  or  "flagging"  one  another  in  argu- 
ment. Stone,  of  the  engineers,  quite  effectively,  at 
a  certain  point  in  his  opponent's  argument,  count- 
tered  by  the  contemptuous  demand,  "Why  not  shift 
your  cars  and  put  your  heaw  ones  at  the  head  end, 
so  the  whole  train  will  pull  easier?"  And  Shepard 
of  the  conductors  would  break  in  on  an  adversary 
whose  emotions  were  getting  the  better  of  him  by 
the  observation,  slightly  contemptuous,  "Evidently 
your  brake-shoe  needs  relining."  Those  were  the 
times  when  everybody  fell  upon  the  pound  box  of 
chewing  gum  which,  along  with  cigars,  was  always 
kept  on  the  table  as  a  safety  valve.  The  chewing- 
pace  of  the  various  participants  was  almost  as  good 
as  a  blood  pressure  test  as  an  index  of  feeling.  Mat- 
ters would  rise  to  a  climax  and  then  subside,  to  a 
corresponding  accompaniment  of  jaw  work.  I  have 
often  wondered  whether  gum,  which  worked  so  well 
for  the  relativelv  restrained  and  dignified  trainmen, 
might  not  have  been  used  with  good  effect  at  some 
of  our  hearings  with  the  Jewish  clothing  workers. 
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NOW  it  is  my  observation  that  these  open  hear- 
ings, with  the  back  of  the  hall  packed  with 
adherents  on  both  sides,  affording  an  opportunity 
for  free  expression  of  opinion,  lead  up  to  a  psychol- 
ogical moment  when  an  opportune  suggestion  of  a 
compromise  falls  on  good  ground.  This  presup- 
poses that  the  professional  trouble  maker,  who 
thrives  on  strife,  has  been  eliminated  from  the  con- 
ference. Certain  types  of  labor  leaders  belong  in 
this  category;  but  I  hold  the  foremost  trouble 
maker — with  all  due  respect  to  the  profession  at 
large — to  be  the  lawyer  who  specializes  in  combat- 
ing unionism.  Men  who  spend  their  lives  in  the 
vain  effort  to  prevent  a  normal  political  and  social 
development,  because  their  fees  depend  upon  the 
perpetuation  of  conflict  rather  than  peace,  are  better 
out  of  the  way.  If  it  would  serve  any  good  purpose, 
I  could  name  three  or  four  such  men  in  the  clothing 
trade  in  New  York  and  Chicago,  for  example,  whose 
elimination  from  the  situation  was  a  prerequisite  to 
industrial  peace.  And  in  general  it  was  a  cardinal 
principle  in  my  own  procedure,  quite  in  conformity 
with  Professor  Shortt's  experience  in  Canada  under 
the  Industrial  Disputes  Investigation  Act,  that  the 
first  thing  to  do  is  to  get  rid  of  the  lawyers. 
Occasionally,  as  in  the  invaluable  service  rendered 
by  Louis  Marshall  in  the  settlement  of  the  men's 
clothing  strike  of  1919-1920,  one  comes  across  a 
member  of  the  bar  whose  conception  of  things,  at 
the  time  at  least,  is  not  narrowly  legalistic,  dealing, 
that  is  to  say,  with  rights,  precedents  and  technicali- 
ties. The  sooner  one  does  away  with  these  three 
bones  of  contention,  the  better  is  the  opportunity 
for  reaching  some  sort  of  accommodation. 

BUT  while  a  meeting  of  the  principals  is  so  es- 
sential to  industrial  peace,  it  is  sometimes  one 
of  the  hardest  things  in  the  world  to  bring  about. 
Employers  who  have  never  engaged  in  collective 
bargaining  have  an  almost  ludicrous  dread  of  being 
found,  dead  or  alive,  in  a  room  with  a  representa- 
tive committee.  In  these  latter  days  of  "company" 
unionism,  this  perhaps  is  not  as  common,  especially 
where  the  workers'  representatives  are  confined  to 
a  particular  plant.  But  where  they  are  elected  by 
an  industry,  representing  perhaps  an  organization 
throughout  the  trade,  this  dread  even  of  conference 
is  very  widespread.  There  seems  to  be  a  feeling 
that  somehow  even  to  meet  a  man  face  to  face  in- 
volves that  dread  eventuality  "recognition."  It  is 
as  if  a  lady  of  high  degree  were  to  feel  herself  con- 
taminated by  the  receipt  even  of  a  calling  card  from 
one  of  her  neighbors.  Perhaps  the  toughest  propo- 
sition in  my  experience  in  this  regard  was  at  New 
Bedford  in  June,  19 17.  Some  39,000  employes  in 
the  cotton  mills,  engaged  in  the  production  of  stuff 
for  airplane  wings,  balloon  gauze,  bandage  material 
and  what  not,  were  scheduled  to  go  out  on  a  certain 
Monday  morning.  The  government  could  ill  spare 
at  this  critical  time  the  production  of  many  hundred 
thousand  yards  of  goods  per  day.  The  Textile 
Council,  composed  of  sixty  or  seventy  representa- 
tives of  the  help,  waited  patiently  all  through  Satur- 
day and  Sunday,  while  I  worked  overtime  to  induce 


a  committee  of  the  manufacturers  merely  to  meet 
and  interchange  views  unofficially.  The  ugly  feel- 
ing which  comes  over  all  of  us  at  being  kept  waiting 
in  an  anteroom  increased  hour  by  hour.  And  it 
was  not  until  at  last  a  peculiarly  broad  minded  and 
intelligent  employer,  William  M.  Butler,  broke 
away  and  offered  to  go  with  me  late  on  Sunday  night 
to  the  hall  to  promise  a  conference  on  the  following 
day,  that  I  became  assured  that  all  would  finally  be 
well.  We  lost  one  day's  production,  to  be  sure;  but 
no  sooner  were  the  two  committees  brought  together 
on  Monday  morning  than  it  was  evident  that  a  way 
out  would  be  found.  The  real  job  was  to  bring 
about  a  meeting.     Thereafter  it  was  plain  sailing. 

r\  CCASIONALLY  the  dreaded  conference  may 
^*  be  brought  about  by  artifice.  I  have  in  mind  a 
certain  social  occasion  in  connection  with  the  affairs 
of  the  Cambridge  Rubber  Company,  likewise  en- 
gaged on  a  large  contract  with  the  War  Depart- 
ment. The  employer  had  resolutely  insisted  that  the 
last  drop  of  blood  would  ooze  from  his  veins  before 
he  would  ever  confer  with  the  chosen  representative 
of  his  men.  While  we  were  arguing  the  mauer,  the 
noon  hour  drew  near,  and  I  was  able  to  point  from 
the  window  to  the  union  representative  in  question 
who  was  coming  down  the  street.  Fortunately  it 
occurred  to  me  to  draw  a  lurid  picture  of  what 
would  happen  if  that  "agitator"  were  let  loose 
among  the  employes — most  inflammable  foreigners 
— during  the  noon  hour.  An  inspiration!  Let's 
prevent  his  contact  with  the  men  by  inviting  him  to 
lunch  and  holding  him  there  until  the  whistle  blows 
at  one  o'clock.  It  was  one  of  the  longest  meals  on 
record — or  at  all  events,  it  seemed  so.  We  had 
agreed  not  to  talk  shop  at  the  table;  so  I  regaled 
these  deadly  enemies  with  politics,  gossip,  stories  and 
sport,  in  order  to  kill  time.  It  was  indeed  a  lugubri- 
ous festivity,  but  we  got  by  the  noon  hour  and  finally 
signed  up  an  agreement,  as  you  shall  see. 

The  Cambridge  Rubber  case,  while  we  are  on  it, 
illustrates  another  point.  One  must  be  contented 
with  all  sorts  of  shifts  and  devices  for  saving  the 
faces  of  the  opponents.  One  may  not  be  a  doctrinaire 
in  the  slightest  degree.  A  readiness  to  resort  to 
expedients  for  getting  around  what  you  cannot  get 
through  should  be  part  of  the  eouipment  of  all  in- 
dustrial intermediaries.  In  the  Cambridge  case  my 
people  finally  broke  up  into  three  groups — and  do 
not  forget  the  inability  of  most  of  the  workers  to 
speak  or  understand  English.  In  this  case  the  men 
got  concessions  in  wages  which  made  them  willing 
to  sign  "any  old"  agreement.  They  were  interested 
in  pay  checks,  not  procedure.  The  emplover  likewise 
conceded  the  terms,  but  demanded  that  the  men  sign 
as  a  committee  of  his  own  help.  To  this  the  union 
representative  demurred,  refusing  assent  unless  his 
name,  too,  went  on  the  peace  treaty  in  his  official 
capacity.  On  this  point  of  "recognition"  the  em- 
ployer would  not  budge;  although  in  fact  all  of 
the  essentials  of  recognition  had  alreadv  been 
granted.  And  so  the  fracas  lasted  literally  for 
hours,  long  after  the  battle  was  really  over.  The 
point,  in  fact,  was  akin  to  the  issue  over  which  the 
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President's  second  industrial  conference  finally  went 
to  pieces.  The  nice  distinction  between  the  right 
of  representation  and  the  right  of  recognition  was 
clearly  involved.  We  finally  got  around  it  by 
subterfuge.  H.  Grorolitzki  (stitcher)  and  W. 
Wencus  (cementer)  finally  put  their  names  to  the 
document  as  men  who,  "as  employes  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Rubber  Company,  have  witnessed  the  rati- 
fication of  an  agreement  between  the  said  company 
and  its  employes,  now  belonging  to  the  union,  and 
their  representative,  by  an  unanimous  vote  of  said 
employes."  For  in  the  interim  everybody  had  gone 
off  upstairs  and  held  a  general  experience  meeting. 
But  even  then,  in  order  to  save  the  face  of  the 
union,  a  separate  document  had  to  be  signed  by 
the  employer  and  by  David  Kaplan — actually  the 
union  agent,  although  he  was  not  allowed  to  add 
his  official  title.  This  second  document  was  signed 
as  if  by  a  couple  of  private  American  citizens  who 
happened  to  be  passing  that  way  at  the  time.  But 
without  it,  we  should  probably  have  been  there 
yet;   and  that  happened  more  than  three  years  ago! 

THAT  reminds  me  of  another  hair-splitting  ex- 
perience. We  were  concerned  with  "legitimate 
trade  union  activity."  The  war  labor  policy  guar- 
anteed a  continuance  in  any  plant  of  the  status  quo 
ante.  Here  was  a  factory  where  unionism  had  taken 
a  foothold.  Most  of  the  employes  were  members. 
The  union  claimed  the  right  to  distribute  notices 
of  meetings  during  working  hours.  This  was  ruled 
out  as  interfering  with  production;  and  it  was  also 
denied,  even  during  the  noon  hour,  on  the  grounds 
of  trespass  upon  the  employer's  premises.  And 
you  should  understand  that  this  matter  of  notifica- 
tion of  meetings,  while  not  as  important  as  the 
collection  of  union  dues,  is  nevertheless  quite  vital. 
The  expense,  inconvenience  and  loss  of  time  in  using 
the  mails  render  it  impracticable,  especially  in  a 
floating  population.  The  union  representatives 
fought  hard  for  their  right  therefore,  and  evolved 
among  other  things  an  ingenious  argument.  We 
had  declared  that  even  to  go  through  the  shop  at 
the  noon  hour  and  to  lay  notices  of  the  meeting  on 
the  work  tables  of  members  constituted  trespass. 

So  the  claim  was  set  up  that  inasmuch  as  all  the 
cloth  for  the  uniforms  was  the  property  of  the 
United  States,  if  the  notices  were  laid,  not  upon 
the  work  tables  belonging  to  the  employer,  but  upon 
the  bundles  of  hnlf-made  goods  which  belonged  to 
Uncle  Sam,  no  trespass  need  result. 

What  would  you  have  said  to  a  contention  like 
that? 

AN  axiom  I  suppose  in  the  successful  conduct  of 
any  public  meeting,  whether  it  be  a  political  as- 
sembly, a  corporate  annual  meeting,  a  church  soci- 
able or  an  associated  charities,  is  that  somebody 
ought  to  have  a  program  along  which  to  work.  Cus- 
tomarily you  never  get  anywhere  without  it.  But  in 
arbitration  procedure  this  is  oftentimes  difficult.  You 
have  to  do  with  an  assemblage  composed  of  two  war- 
ring elements.  Seemingly  there  is  no  middle  ground. 
The  wise  arbitrator  under  these  circumstances  will 


feel  his  way  about  in  advance  and  sound  things  out 
in  order  to  ascertain,  not  only  what  is  ideally  fair 
and  right,  but  also  what  will  in  fact  "go  down,"  if 
rendered  as  an  opinion.  The  judgment,  in  other 
words,  must  finally  be  ratified  by  the  crowd  which 
assembles  outside  the  committee  room.  Successful 
arbitration,  therefore,  will  always  take  into  account 
that,  despite  all  ironclad  agreements  to  the  con- 
trary, the  workers,  if  sufficiently  dissatisfied,  will 
refuse  to  confirm.  Less  commonly  does  downright 
renunciation  by  the  employers  happen.  If  un- 
scrupulous, they  are  more  apt  to  accept  the  decree 
outwardly,  leaving  it  to  be  quietly  put  an  end  to 
by  non-performance  in  course  of  time.  It  is  my 
belief  that  in  fact  the  most  successful  arbitration  is 
that  which  has  pretty  much  everything  foreordained 
by  consent  of  the  principals,  even  before  the  motions 
of  conference  are  gone  through  with. 

My  own  most  illuminating  experience  in  feeling 
out  a  situation  beforehand  had  to  do  with  the  settle- 
ment of  the  men's  clothing  strike  in  New  York  dur- 
ing the  winter  following  the  Armistice.  Further- 
more this  episode  throws  light  upon  yet  another 
facet  of  collective  bargaining.  An  arbitrator,  so- 
called,  is  often,  in  a  well  adjusted- arrangement,  a 
sort  of  figurehead,  a  well  intentioned,  solemn  and 
imposing  person  ("O,  wad  some  power  the  giftie 
gie  us,"  etc.)  who  sits  upon  the  issue  ponderously, 
as  if  to  leave  the  impress  of  his  personality  upon  it; 
but  who  in  fact  could  not  necessarily  have  originated 
very  much.  The  presence  of  this  dignitary  (well 
chosen  word!)  suppresses  personalities,  eliminates 
ancient  history,  the  rehash  of  grievances.  It  may 
tend  to  focus  attention  upon  the  only  real  things  in 
life,  those  which  lie  ahead  of  us.  And  of  course 
such  machinery,  heading  up  in  an  arbitrator,  affords 
some  reasonable  guarantee  of  enforcement.  For 
the  figurehead  may  at  least  conjure  up  the  force  of 
public  opinion,  as  in  fact  we  had  to  do  in  the  New 
York  dock  strike  of  1920.  The  real  thing  under 
these  circumstances  is  for  this  amiable  functionary, 
then,  to  sound  out  the  situation,  discovering  in  ad- 
vance about  what  each  side  will  accept;  go  through 
the  motions  perhaps  of  public  hearings — everything 
being  alreadv  predetermined  in  the  recesses  of  his 
own  mind;  and  then  sonorously  emit  an  award — 
already  certain  of  its  ratification  by  prearrangement 
with  the  principals — as  if  he  alone  from  high 
Olympus,  superabundant  source  of  light  and  leading, 
had  evolved  it  from  out  his  inmost  consciousness. 

The  clothing  strike  of  1910-1920  fits  this  de- 
scription to  a  tee.  Listen  to  the  real  story,  never 
before  published!  With  the  breakdown  of  Russia 
and  the  institution  of  the  Soviet  Republic,  anarchy 
came  to  prevail  to  an  undreamed-of  extent  in  the 
hundreds  of  little  clothing  contractors'  shops 
through  New  York  city.  In  many  instances  the 
workers  virtually  took  over  the  establishments.  I 
auote  from  a  list  of  grievances  filed  with  us  by  the 
Pants  Contractors'  Association  of  Greater  New 
York,  Inc. : 

M.  Katz — 130  Seigel  St.,  Brooklyn.  Told  pressers  to 
make  the  work  better  and  the  people  went  on  strike.     Katz 
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was  fined  $25.  His  people  were  kept  on  strike  until  he 
paid  same. 

Willig  and  Weinberg— 84  Market  St.  Mr.  Willig  made 
a  special  pair  of  pants,  during  the  strike,  and  he  was  fined 
with  $25  and  the  people  were  kept  on  strike  until  he  paid. 

J.  Goldstein — 195  Chrystie  St.  Operator  opened  the 
window.  Bushel  girls  caught  a  cold  and  requested  that  the 
window  be  closed.  Mr.  Goldstein  closed  the  window,  be- 
cause there  was  a  draft  in  the  place.  The  operator  opened 
the  window.  Mr.  Goldstein  requested  that  the  window  must 
be  closed.  The  people  went  on  strike  and  Mr.  Goldstein 
was  fined  and  he  paid  the  people  wages  for  the  day  they  were 
not  working.     His  people  were  on  strike  until  he  paid. 

M.  Skolnik — 182  Stagg  St.,  Brooklyn.  Union  delegate 
came  in  his  place  and  agitated  among  workers,  especially 
bushel  girls,  to  ask  for  more  money.  Mr.  Skolnik  requested 
that  he  should  not  agitate  among  the  people  during  working 
hours.  The  shop  was  taken  on  strike  and  Mr.  Skolnik  was 
fined  $25  for  daring  to  give  the  delegate  an  argument. 

Cherkauskas  and  Turaskas — 456  Humboldt  St.,  Brooklyn. 
Woman  employed  as  button  sewer,  was  unable  to  start  work 
at  regular  time  and  it  was  mutually  agreed  that  she  work 
piece  work,  the  suggestion  coming  from  the  woman  direct. 
The  contractors  were  fined  $50  for  changing  the  system  and 
they  were  forced  to  pay  same  or  suffer  consequences  of  a 
strike  in  their  place. 

S.  Adleson — 141  Kosciusko  St.,  Brooklyn.  Worker  threw 
a  bundle  of  work  on  Mr.  Adleson's  wife  and  because  Mr. 
Adleson  gave  the  worker  an  argument,  Mr.  Adelson  was 
fined  $25  and  people  were  kept  on  strike  until  he  paid. 

DISCIPLINE,  production,  efficiency,  low  enough 
at  best,  were  shot  all  to  pieces.  It  was  evident 
that  unless  something  were  done  to  restore  morale 
the  entire  industry  would  go  under,  at  least  so  far  as 
New  York  city  was  concerned.  The  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  had  steadily  increased  their  mem- 
bership and  had  determined  even  before  the  close 
of  the  war  upon  insistence  on  a  forty-four-hour 
week.  And  they  were  well  nigh  irresistible  in  view 
of  the  cessation  of  immigration  and  the  dire  short- 
age of  labor  of  all  kinds  needed  for  the  production 
of  army  supplies.  Then  came  the  Armistice,  when 
the  withdrawal  of  the  government  from  control  left 
the  field  open  for  a  plain  test  of  strength  between 
the  employers'  association  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  men's  garments  and  the  Amalgamated  Cloth- 
ing Workers  of  America. 

In  the  meantime,  of  course,  I  was  officially  out  of 
it.  But  both  sides  begged  me  to  take  a  hand  in 
the  interests  of  peace.  Extended  conferences  with 
the  two  sides  opened  no  prospect  of  an  agreement. 
Hillman,  president  of  the  union,  prophesied  in 
November  what  in  effect  actually  took  place.  The 
union,  he  said,  had  funds  enough  to  maintain  the 
strike  for  three  months.  By  the  end  of  that  time, 
it  was  figured  that  the  employers,  growing  increas- 
ingly restive  at  the  prospect  of  losing  the  summer's 
business,  would  finally  be  forced  to  yield.  I  could 
hardly  believe  it,  the  war  being  over,  but  the  matter 
was  outlined  in  detail.  Here  were  so  many  million 
young  men  to  be  returned  from  service  in  France. 
None  of  them,  in  the  first  place,  could  wear  his  old 
clothes,  because  he  would  have  expanded  and  shaped 
up,  probably  also  filled  out  bodily  under  the  gen- 
erous ministrations  of  the  War  Department;    and 


in  the  second  place  no  doughboy's  family  would  per- 
mit him  to  appear  among  admiring  neighbors  and 
friends  without  a  brand  new  outfit.  These  predic- 
tions came  true  indeed.  The  prospect  of  a  great 
summer's  business  steadily  broadened;  until  at  last, 
almost  to  a  day  toward  the  end  of  February,  Hill- 
man  called  me  up  and  said,  "We  are  now  ready  to 
talk  business.  The  Amalgamated  is  all  in.  All  its 
war  bonds  are  used  up.  But  in  the  face  of  this  situa- 
tion the  employers  have  also  about  reached  the  end 
of  their  rope.     Why  not  start  something?" 

UPON  sounding  out  the  other  side,  things  looked 
equally  gloomy,  that  is  to  say,  bright;  so  that  1 
proceeded  at  once  to  get  down  to  business — in  other 
words,  to  find  out  what  would  "go  down"  with  both 
sides.  Hillman  and  I  drove  round  and  round 
Central  Park  in  a  cab  for  two  or  three  hours,  talk- 
ing things  over.  He  insisted  upon  forty-four  hours 
a  week,  but  was  ready  to  concede  the  need  of  re- 
establishment  of  morale  and  discipline.  Then  the 
manufacturers'  association  was  taken  in  hand.  And 
I  discovered  that  they  in  turn,  if  they  could  be 
guaranteed  the  right  to  manage  their  shops  in  the 
interest  of  production,  would  come  across  in  the 
matter  of  hours.  Thus,  everything  being  fixed  up 
in  the  back  of  our  heads,  arbitration  was  solemnly 
proposed  and  as  solemnly  accepted.  Each  side  was 
to  nominate  a  representative,  and  I  was  immediately 
agreed  upon  as  chairman.  No  one  but  the  chair- 
man, mind  you,  knew  the  state  of  mind  of  the 
principals.  The  subsequent  proceedings  are  a  high 
spot  in  my  existence.  Seldom  is  one  privileged  to 
stage  such  an  affair,  knowing  precisely  what  the 
outcome  is  to  be,  and  yet  solemnly  putting  everybody 
through  the  motions  of  reaching  an  agreement.  It 
was  no  end  of  fun.  Each  contestant  took  his  day 
in  court.  Everybody  blustered  and  threatened  to 
ride  through  blood  up  to  the  stirrups.  Then  sud- 
denly the  lawyer  for  the  employers  had  an  inspira- 
tion! Representatives  of  the  trade  from  all  over 
the  country  were  in  session  downtown  at  the  Broad- 
way Central  Hotel.  Suppose  they  were  to  be  called 
up  and  asked  whether  they  would  all  agree  to  fol- 
low New  York  if  it  granted  a  forty-four-hour  week. 
Supposing  that  to  be  true,  possibly,  just  possibly,  the 
New  York  market  might  concede  the  point.  I  caught 
the  "inspiration"  on  the  fly,  as  it  were,  and  besought 
Hillman  to  aid  me  in  the  restoration  of  discipline 
and  of  production.  New  thought  to  him!  But  the 
suggestion  made  in  open  court  set  him,  too,  to  think- 
ing. And  after  a  solemn  interval  (except  for  the 
three  of  us  who  were  already  laughing  up  our 
sleeves)  Hillman  imperiously  granted  the  right  to 
restore  morale.  That  ended  the  strike  except  for  the 
slight  matter  of  detail  of  enduring  several  thousand 
pages  of  an  official  record,  fixing  up  the  minutiae. 
But  it  taught  me  the  advantage  attendant  upon  a 
careful  prearrangement  of  one's  program. 

AS  a  fitting  conclusion  to  this  instalment  of  our 
reminiscences  and  particularly  in  order  to  en- 
force the  need  of  humility  on  the  part  of  the  out- 
sider who  ventures  to  intervene  in  labor  matters. 
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the  following  lyric  from  the  Clothing  Trade  Journal 
may  be  spread  upon  the  record.  It  deals  with  my 
earlier  activity  as  labor  administrator  under  the 
War  Department.  Perhaps  I  should  not  be  so 
ready  to  offer  it,  but  at  the  time  it  appeared  to  repre- 
sent the  minority  view  among  the  employers  in  this 
industry.  For  I  was  peculiarly  fortunate  through- 
out my  experience  in  being  able  to  maintain  friendly 
relations  with  both  sides  of  the  table.  Surely  unless 
my  status  as  a  neutral  had  been  fairly  well  main- 
tained, they  would  not  have  recalled  me  to  service 
unofficially  in  the  clothing  trade  to  act  as  chairman 
in  the  settlement  of  the  Amalgamated  strike  in  19 19. 
But  as  a  sample  of  English  and  of  getting  back  to 
normalcy,  and  as  very  expressive  of  a  not  uncommon 
opinion  of  my  craft,  the  view  of  one  contributor 
certainly  deserves  quotation.     Here  it  is: 

Artemus  Ward,  one  of  America's  greatest  humorists, 
once  said : 

"It  ain't  so  much  people's  ignorance  that  does  wrong — it's 
knowing  so  many  things  that  ain't  so." 

In  surveying  the  great  field  of  the  clothing  industry,  and 
the  many  mind-prints  left  by  journeying  professors  whose 
utopianism  has  tread  upon  it,  the  writer  feels  greatly  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Ward  for  expressing  a  sentiment  so  ably  and 
pointedly.     Assuredly,  no  one  possessed  of  a  working  knowl- 


edge of  the  principles  of  business  will  deny  that  our  so-called 
"practical"  professors  are  jointly  the  personification  of 
Ward's  brilliant  witticism. 

Grandly  and  comfortably  enwrapt  in  the  profoundness  of 
their  fanciful  chimera,  they  carry  the  products  of  their 
fevered  imaginations  into  a  field  where  broad-gauged  vision 
and  the  most  practical  of  training  are  required.  Hence,  the 
entire  clothing  industry  has  been  disturbed  ;  and  now  that 
they  have  begun  their  boiling  agitation,  leaving  capital  and 
labor  victims  of  their  intellectual  conceit,  to  devise  means 
and  ways  to  right  their  grievances,  some  of  our  dear  and 
"beloved  professors"  are  sweetly  reposing  in  the  cradle  of  the 
rarest  and  tenderest  hopes,  dreams,  and  promises,  for,  "bless 
their  souls,"  they  have  overworked  themselves  in  the  supreme 
effort  of  infuriating  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  worker  against 

the  proprietor. 

*  -*     * 

Professors!  Science  can  be  beneficial  or  detrimental  to 
industry.  It  depends  entirely  upon  the  use  to  which  it  is 
put— CREATION  or  DESTRUCTION.  Learning  if  ap- 
plied to  the  prosecution  of  perverted  ends  is  of  positive  harm. 
Cleverness,  originality,  leadership,  yes,  even  professorship,  are 
noble  virtues,  which  if  misapplied,  can  lead  but  to  the  gravest 

of  sins. 

*  *     * 

We  differ  with  the  professors.  We  say,  let  bygones  be 
bygones.  RING  OUT  COMPETITION  AND  RING 
IN  COOPERATION! 


Inheritance 


By  DOROTHY  CANFIELD 


NE  of  my  mother's  distant  cousins 
was  left  a  widow,  years  ago,  with 
no  assets  but  the  house  she  lived  in, 
a  savings  bank  account  and  a  very 
pretty  daughter,  then  eighteen  years 
old.  Cousin  Henrietta's  decisions 
were  always  prompt.  It  took  her 
about  six  weeks  to  sell  the  house,  draw  the  money 
from  the  savings  bank  and  take  her  daughter  to 
Europe.  I  think  her  intention  probably  was  to  give 
Ella  the  benefit  of  a  year's  polish  in  Europe,  and 
bring  her  back  to  the  home  market,  her  value  en- 
hanced by  the  reputation  of  her  continental  "educa- 
tion." But  the  impossible  happened,  as  energetic 
women  like  Cousin  Henrietta  can  occasionally  make 
it  happen.  Through  some  chance  connection  at  the 
pension  in  Florence,  they  made  the  acquaintance  of 
a  wealthy,  middle-aged  Tuscan,  not  the  traditional 
European  nobleman  at  all,  but  a  swarthy  well- 
preserved  man  of  the  people,  risen  to  wealth  by  his 
own  exertions. 

He  was  presented  to  Ella  and  lost  his  head 
entirely  over  her  pale  blond  prettiness.  He  was 
fifty-five.  They  were  married  on  her  nineteenth 
birthday. 

Cousin  Henrietta  shared  their  married  life 
with  them,  of  course,  although  this  did  not  last 
very  long.      Signor   Cattaneo,    as   not   infrequently 


happens  to  elderly  husbands  of  very  young  wives, 
tried  to  renew  his  youth  too  rapidly.  He  danced 
all  one  evening  with  his  bride,  an  exercise  which  his 
great  bulk  made  extremely  violent  for  him;  stepped 
out  upon  a  balcony  with  her,  in  a  cool,  damp  wind, 
and  died  of  double  pneumonia  at  the  end  of  a  week. 

Cousin  Henrietta,  still  in  charge  of  affairs,  at 
once  brought  home  to  God's  country  of  Chicago 
the  lovely,  wealthy  little  widow.  They  set  up  house- 
keeping on  a  grand  scale  with  the  money  which  was 
sent  to  them  every  month  from  the  conscientious 
Tuscan  agent  in  Florence.  The  agent  got  it  from 
the  honest,  conscientious  Tuscan  peasants,  and  they 
got  it  out  of  their  bodies,  sweating  and  toiling  end- 
lessly long  hours  in  all  weathers.  Ella  and  Cousin 
Henrietta  had  everything  that  they  could  think  of 
that  money  would  buy,  and  presently  Ella,  wanting 
something  new,  bought  herself  a  husband.  He  did 
not  turn  out  very  well:  Ella  had  done  exactly  as 
she  pleased  for  too  long  to  bother  with  a  husband, 
and  presently  they  separated,  though  there  was 
never  any  legal  action  taken,  since  Cousin  Henrietta 
was  an  extremely  orthodox  church  member,  who 
disapproved  of  any  laxity  in  the  relations  between 
the  sexes.      Divorce   seemed  to  her  such  a  laxity. 

Then  Ella  wanted  to  be  a  great  lady  altogether 
and  learn  how  to  ride.  They  bought,  as  usual,  the 
best  that  money  could  buy,  and  this  time  it  was  a 
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little  too  good  for  Ella,  for  the  high-spirited 
thoroughbred  took  fright  one  day,  and  disregard- 
ing entirely  Ella's  amateur  efforts  to  control  him, 
ran  away,  threw  Ella  off  and  broke  her  poor  little 
neck. 

Cousin  Henrietta  was  horrified  and  scandalized 
to  find  that  now  Ella's  distant,  though  still  legal, 
husband  would  inherit  every  cent  of  the  Italian 
property.  Her  whole  soul  and  being  rose  up  in  a 
wild  instinctive  protest  against  this  iniquity.  She 
simply  could  not  believe  that  the  law  would  counten- 
ance such  a  bare-faced  theft  of  other  people's 
property.  She  filled  the  newspapers  and  the  courts 
with  her  clamor  and  made  us  all  ashamed  of  the 
family  name.  But  that  was  all  the  good  it  did  her. 
Ella  had  not  dreamed  of  making  a  will;  Cousin 
Henrietta's  son-in-law  had  no  reason  to  love  his 
wife's  mother,  and  could  see  no  reason  why  she 
had  any  more  right  to  that  fortune  than  he  had. 
Neither  can  I,  when  it  comes  to  that. 

ELLA'S  husband  was  rather  dazed  by  his  good 
luck  and  made  all  haste  to  marry.  But  he  did 
not  quite  make  haste  enough.  That  was  one  of 
the  years  when  the  influenza  was  going  the  rounds, 
and  two  days  before  his  wedding  day,  in  spite  of 
all  the  care  of  three  trained  nurses  and  a  whole 
battery  of  consulting  physicians,  he  died.  I  never 
knew  what  became  of  his  fiancee,  but  always 
wondered  covertly  if  she  did  not  perhaps  go  and 
live  with  Cousin  Henrietta,  as  being  the  only  person 
who  could  entirely  sympathize  with  her. 

So  the  Cattaneo  fortune  passed  to  the  casual 
next  of  kin,  who  happened  to  be  the  only  nephew 
of  Ella's  husband.  The  honest,  conscientious  agent 
in  Florence,  who  was  paid  a  small  annual  salary 
for  his  services,  and  who  would  have  died  before 
touching  a  penny  which  did  not  belong  to  him,  went 
on  administering  the  Italian  estate,  growing  steadily 
in  value  all  the  time,  and  paying  more  income.  He 
sent  that  income  over  to  the  new  name  and  address 
in  America.  He  was  upheld  in  his  meagre,  narrow, 
difficult  life  by  his  feeling  that  he  was  living  up  to 
the  fine,  sturdy  old  Tuscan  code  of  honor,  and  often 
told  his  children,  who  lacked  schooling  and  oppor- 
tunities he  could  have  given  them  if  he  had  had 
more  money,  that  the  best  inheritance  a  father  could 
leave  his  children  was  an  unblemished  name. 

THE  children  of  Ella's  husband's  nephew  have 
something  much  more  substantial  as  an  inherit- 
ance than  that.  For  the  young  man  with  a  fortune 
was  married  by  a  competent,  ambitious  girl  as  soon 
as  he  came  of  age.  They  had  three  children,  who 
learned  very  young  how  to  spend  a  great  deal  of 
money  with  great  rapidity.  The  money  which  the 
Italian  day  laborers  and  small  farmers  earn  toiling 
over  their  furrows  and  vines,  by  patient  endurance 
of  hardships,  by  eating  rough,  coarse,  poor,  scanty 
food,  by  working  their  pregnant  wives  to  the  day 


before  their  confinements,  by  taking  their  children 
out  of  school  before  they  can  read,  is  sent  month 
by  month  to  America  and  spent  in  buying  a  new 
fur  set  for  Ella's  husband's  nephew's  young-lady 
daughter,  a  ten-thousand-dollar  racing  car  for  Ella's 
husband's  nephew's  seventeen-year-old  son,  and  to 
keep  Ella's  husband's  nephew  from  doing  anything 
more  strenuous  than  clipping  the  end  of  his  cigars. 

*  ^  ^ 

WHEN  taxes  pressed  heavy  on  the  wool  trade, 
the  solid  burghers  of  Ghent  were  often  unruly 
and  rebellious;  but  as  an  abstract  principle  they 
never  questioned  the  right  of  their  natural  legiti- 
mate sovereigns  to  rule  over  them.  And  this  loyalty 
was  no  more  than  just,  for  granting  the  right  of 
Charles  the  Bald  to  set  up  Baldwin  Bras-de-Fer  as 
ruler  of  Flanders  (and  surely  a  king  must  be  al- 
lowed to  find  a  place  for  his  son-in-law)  it  would 
have  been  absurd  to  question  the  authority  of  the 
later  Counts  of  Flanders  who  continued  the  line  in 
unbroken  blood-succession  for  almost  nine  cen- 
turies. 

True,  foreign  influences  occasionally  were  present 
at  the  County  Court,  as  when  in  the  Twelfth  Cen- 
tury, Charles,  son  of  Knut  of  Denmark,  succeeded 
his  cousin  Baldwin-with-the-Axe,  and  was  succeeded 
in  turn  by  Dirk  of  Alsace;  but  though  these  young 
men  were  strangers  to  the  needs  and  customs  of  the 
district,  the  line  of  inheritance  was  clear,  and  their 
right  to  rule  obvious  to  any  fair-minded  geneologist. 
Even  when  in  1382  Louis  de  Male  left  no  son,  the 
good  burghers  followed  the  fortunes  of  his  daugh- 
ter's husband  and  descendants,  John  the  Fearless, 
Philip  the  Good,  Charles  the  Bold,  and  loyally 
cheered  the  colors  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  (al- 
ways excepting  such  times  when  these  dukes  levied 
inordinate  sums  on  the  aforesaid  wool  trade). 

After  Charles  the  Bold,  they  accepted  Maximil- 
lian  the  Austrian,  his  son-in-law,  and  Maximillian's 
son  and  grandson — the  great  Emperor  Charles  V, 
whose  mother  was  Spanish,  but  whose  father,  though 
mostly  Habsburg  and  Burgundian,  still  boasted  a 
few  drops  of  the  blood  of  Bras-de-Fer.  So  it  went 
on  with  some  regrettable  revolts  during  the  time 
when  Philip  II  and  his  successors  ruled  Flanders 
with  typical  Spanish  capacity  for  promoting  com- 
merce until  1 7 13  when  through  the  extinction  of  the 
Spanish  Habsburgs  as  a  reigning  family,  the  good 
city  of  Ghent,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,  passed  to  Charles  VI  of  Austria  for 
the  excellent  reason  that  his  great-great-great-great- 
grandmother  had  been  Queen  of  Spain,  and  her  hus- 
band's mother's  great  grandfather  had  married  the 
daughter  of  the  last  Count  of  Flanders.  How  un- 
fortunate that  the  spirit  of  disloyalty  in  the  century 
following  the  French  Revolution  broke  this  legiti- 
mate chain,  and  forced  the  loyal  Flemings  to  put  up 
with  a  dynasty  with  no  better  claim  to  rule  them 
than  that  it  had  been  chosen  by  the  people! 


Crawling  Toward  the  Promised  Land 


By  TAMES  C.  DERIEUX 


OLE  L.  BLEASE  will  be  running 
again  next  summer  for  the  office  of 
governor  of  South  Carolina.  The 
boll  weevil  has  reached  the  peak 
of  his  destructive  activities  in  that 
state.  Taxes  have  been  going  up 
and  the  price  of  cotton  has  been 
coming  down.  War  psychology  has  waned,  and  in 
its  stead  there  is  a  waxing  public  temper  of  the  sort 
which  speakers  like  to  denounce  and  dispose  of  as 
the  spirit  of  unrest.  Therefore  Blease  is  abroad. 
The  anti-Blease  man  whose  beliefs  and  desires, 
wishes  and  judgment,  are  synonymous  will  tell  you 
that  Blease  is  politically  dead.  The  more  observant 
man  may  not  agree,  for  he  knows  that  Blease,  a  per- 
sonality, represents  Bleaseism,  a  condition. 

The  strength  of  Blease,  the  most  talked  of  man 
South  Carolina  has  produced  in  a  generation,  and 
the  causes  of  Bleaseism,  arise  from  several  sources. 
Chief  among  them  are  the  social  and  economic  his- 
tory of  the  state,  and  the  quaint  manner  in  which 
the  one  political  party,  the  Democratic,  conducts  its 
campaigns. 

The  primary  is  all-important.  The  general  elec- 
tion is  a  mere  form,  since  there  is  but  one  set  of 
nominees,  A  rule  of  the  party  is  that  candidates 
shall  make  a  tour  of  the  counties  and  speak  in  each 
one.  They  travel  en  masse,  adhering  to  a  schedule 
arranged  by  the  executive  committee.  This  round 
of  speech  making  and  hand  shaking  comes  always  in 
the  hot  summer  months,  when  men's  tempers  are, 
at  best,  eccentric.  But  this  is  the  slack  time  for  the 
farmers,  and  South  Carolina  is  an  agricultural  state. 
The  county-to-county  campaign  method  is  a  decided 
advantage  to  the  stump  speaker  who  can  "whoop 
'em  up."  It  discourages  the  man  who  has  no  dispo- 
sition for  the  hustings.  Blease  is  a  past  master  in 
arousing  enthusiasm,  and  his  enemies  have  often 
played  into  his  hands  by  hurling  at  him  accusations 
which  gave  him  the  chance  to  shout  back  his  repri- 
sals from  the  stump.  He 
thrives  on  unsagacious  com- 
bat. He  is  strong  in  invec- 
tive. He  has  personality, 
political  acumen  and  polit- 
ical courage.  He  sprang 
from  the  masses  and  he 
knows  them.  He  calls  them 
by  their  first  names. 


T  N  South  Carolina  poli- 
-*■  tics  is  more  than  poli- 
tics. It  is  a  recreation,  a 
part  of  life,  a  thing  in 
which  all  are  interested,  a 
medium  through  which  men 
express  themselves.     A  po- 


CA.  DAVID  whose  pen  sketches  accompany 
♦  this  article  is  a  sort  of  home-made  naturalist 
and  philosopher.  He  learned  the  fundamen- 
tals of  nature  from  his  own  extensive  front 
yard — a  sanctuary  for  birds,  bugs,  weeds,  trees, 
flowers  and  almost  everything  else  except  angle- 
worms, for  although  he  is  a  scholar  by  observation, 
a  cartoonist  by  natural  gift  and  a  writer  by  ac- 
cident Mr.  David  is  a  fisherman  by  choice.  He 
began  life  as  a  merchant.  When  he  was  past 
sixty  he  began  to  write  nature  sketches  and  to 
illustrate  them.  For  years — he  is  now  over  seventy 
years  old — he  has  written  regularly  for  several 
religious  publications,  has  drawn  cartoons  for 
South  Carolina  papers,  and  has  occasionally  con- 
tributed to  some  of  the  more  pretentious  magazines. 


litical  meeting  in  a  "warm"  year  is  to  be  anticipated 
as  the  coming  of  a  circus.  Men  gather  at  the  county 
seat  from  villages  and  farms  miles  away.  The  park- 
ing spaces  are  filled  with  buggies,  wagons  and  auto- 
mobiles. Most  of  those  who  come  are  men  who 
work  with  their  hands. 

All  assemble  at  the  speaking  grounds.  The  can- 
didates— debonair,  hopeful — weave  back  and  forth 
among  the  crowd,  telling  the  kind  of  jokes  that  only 
candidates  can  tell,  smoking  the  kind  of  cigars  that 
only  candidates  can  smoke  and  pretending  a  keen 
personal  interest  in  the  private  affairs  of  voters,  as 
only  candidates  can  pretend.  It  is  a  patient  assem- 
bly; a  wait  of  an  hour  or  two  is  a  small  matter.  As 
likely  as  not  the  cotton  mills  have  shut  down  for  the 
day.  Friends  are  meeting  friends,  and  politics,  the 
topic  common  to  all,  is  being  discussed.  It  gives  the 
man  from  thePunkintown  neighborhood  a  chance  to 
tell  his  friend  from  Possum  Kingdom  "how  the  land 
lays."  The  voter  from  the  upper  section  tells  the 
man  from  the  other  side  of  the  county  that  his  can- 
didate "ain't  no  more  fit  for  office  than  a  slop  pail 
is  for  a  sugar  bowl."  And  so  men  chat  with  one 
another. 

Speaking  time  arrives  and  a  candidate  arises.  He 
is  introduced  by  the  county  chairman  who,  after  a 
few  remarks  about  the  fair  name  of  that  county, 
bespeaks  for  all  a  "respectable"  hearing.  The  can- 
didate begins  his  address,  telling  how  he  was  born 
on  the  farm,  grew  up  amidst  the  pangs  and  priva- 
tions of  poverty,  read  by  a  "light  'ood"  knot  per- 
haps, had  only  a  limited  schoolin',  and  how  all  his 
days  he  has  cherished  an  ambition  to  serve  his  fellow 
man,  to  gain  for  himself,  through  thus  serving,  the 
office  to  which  he  aspires.  Possibly  he  promised  his 
sainted  mother  he  would  do  this.  Possibly,  also,  he 
has  run  before — for  political  ambition  dies  hard;  it 
reincarnates  like  a  cat.  If  so,  he  will  thank  the 
sturdy  yeomanry  of  that  great  county  for  the  hand- 
some vote  given  him  two  years  before  when  "though 

my  opponent  was  elected,  I 
had  every  reason  to  feel 
gratified  because  of  the 
magnificent  vote  I  polled, 
because  of  the  confidence 
you  expressed  in  me." 

One  after  another  the 
candidates  speak.  Some 
urge  this,  some  that;  some 
attack  one  thing,  some  an- 
other; some  deliver  good, 
others  orthodox,  political 
addresses.  There  are 
points  upon  which  there  is 
unanimity.  All  were  born 
on  the  farm.  All  favor 
"justice     tempered     with 
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mercy."  All  stand  for  "law'n'order."  They  have 
followed  the  old  gray  mule,  the  old  "hard  tail,"  up 
and  down  the  cotton  and  the  corn  rows,  have  seen 
the  sun  rise  up  in  the  morning  and  worked  on  until 
it  sank  behind  yon  western  hills.  The  Confederate 
veteran  (an  impressive,  sometimes  pathetic  old  man 
he  is,  up  close  to  the  stand;  leaning  forward  to  hear 
and  trembling  as  he  leans)  is  heartily  praised  and 
for  him  there  is  urged  a  more  generous  pension.. 

A  bit  hard  it  is  on  a  candidate  if  this  is  aJbout  the 
fortieth  county  visited,  and  therefore  the  fortieth 
time  he  has  told  his  opening  joke  about  himself, 
made  his  plea  and  risen  to  his  peroration.  But  un- 
less he  be  a  major  candidate,  the  audience  is  but 
mildly  interested  and  idly  chews  its  tobacco  and 
smokes  its  pipe. 

I  'HE     time     arrives     for 
*  Blease  to  speak.     There 
is  a  wave  of  animation.  Any 
stranger  could  now  pick  out 
the  Blease  men  from  those 
who   oppose  him,    for  their 
faces   are  expectant.     "Tell 
'em  about  it,  Coley!"  shouts  a 
man  out  in  the  crowd;  "Godder- 
mighty   ain't   he   a   man,"    says 
another. 

Blease  pulls  up  his  sleeves, 
looks  over  the  audience,  and 
launches  into  his  speech.  He 
denounces  his  enemies,  sticks 
to  his  friends,  declares  he  has 
nothing  to  explain  and  nothing 
to  apologize  for,  hits  hard  at  the 
hostile  press,  attacks  high  taxes  and 
those  in  office  who  imposed 
them,  gives  his  opinion  of 
the  creation  of  new  offices  to 
be  filled  with  political"pets," 
declares  his  devotion  to  the 
working  man's  cause,  and  so 
on  until  the  driving,  dyna- 
mic concluding  rhetoric  is 
drowned  in  cheering.  He 
knows  the  chords  to  play 
upon.  He  knows  the  popu- 
lar mind  and  the  little  things  that  affect  it.  He  can 
be  serious  or  can  laugh,  can  be  sentimental  or  vitri- 
olic, according  to  the  subject  in  hand.  He  can  ex- 
press the  grouches,  the  hopes,  the  irritations,  the 
ambitions  of  those  who  believe  in  him. 

A  vote  for  Blease  is  not  so  much  an  affirmative 
ballot,  though  the  voter  shouts  with  enthusiasm  at 
the  mention  of  "Coley's"  name;  it  is  a  vote  of  pro- 
test— of  protest  against  conditions  that  existed  be- 
fore the  War  of  Secession  and  were  brought  over 
into  post-war  life;  conditions  which  not  only  per- 
mitted, but  almost  compelled  the  "po'  white  man" 
to  remain  poor,  to  remain  cramped  in  his  ignorance. 

PRIOR  to  the  sixties  there  grew  up  in  South  Caro- 
lina a  charming  civilization.     Especially  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  state,  on  the  coastal  plain,  were 


vast  plantations,  and  numerous  beautiful  manors 
could  be  seen  at  the  end  of  live  oak  avenues  along 
any  road. 

The  great  planters  of  the  state  often  had  two 
homes — one  on  the  river  where  their  fields  were,  and 
another  out  in  the  pine  ridges  where  they  lived  dur- 
ing the  hot  months  when  the  river  bottoms  were 
humid  and  the  mosquitoes  voracious.  Or  perhaps 
they  would  live  in  Charleston  during  the  winter,  and 
when  the  sun  became  too  warm  would  drive  up  into 
the  Piedmont  regions.  They  were  fairly  free  to  go 
and  come  at  will,  for  slaves  were  plentiful  and  the 
petty  annoyances  of  life,  the  details  of  management, 
did  not  plague  them.  Each  plantation  was  an  entity, 
depending  very  little  upon  the  outside  world  except 
for  foreign  luxuries.  In  Charleston,  along  the  river 
valleys  where  rice  was  grown,  and  further  inland  on 
the  larger  cotton  plantations,  there  grew  up  an  aris- 
tocracy unsurpassed  by  any  this  country  has  ever 
known.  The  landlords,  large  slave  owners,  cultured, 
strong,  hospitable,  lived  in  an  order  that  for  them 
was  a  veritable  Utopia.  They  made  up  a  wealthier 
class  than  any  other  that  has  ever  existed  in  South 
Carolina.  They  were  the  public  officials,  the  sports- 
men. They  entertained,  they  visited  back  and  forth. 
They  were  devotees  of  outdoor  and  courtiers  of 
indoor  life.  A  fox  chase,  a  deer  drive,  a  turkey, 
duck  or  quail  hunt  could  be  arranged  at  any  time  in 
season,  and  there  were  fish  in  all  the  streams.    Their 

houses  were   designed  by 
y  the  best  of  architects,  each 

set    upon    some    promon- 
tory, with  the  slave  quar- 
ter to  the   rear.     Wood- 
carvers   were   brought   in 
to  make  them  ornate.     The  silver 
plate    was    burdensomely    heavy. 
These  planters  went  off  to  school, 
sometimes   abroad;   they   traveled 
and    they    gloried    in    the 
fulness  of  exuberant  life. 
There  were  other  ele- 
ments in  the  white  popu- 
lation— the  overseers,  the 
small  farmers,  the  crafts- 
men,   and    the    folks    up- 
state,   where    slave    hold- 
in    extensively    and    where 
did   their   own   work.     But 
Social   lines   were   sharply 
not   irksome.      Conditions 
was    plenty    of     space, 


Cole  L.  Blease,  himseU 


ing    was    not    engaged 
white   men,    as   a   rule, 
there   was   no   protest, 
drawn,    but    they    were 
were     accepted.        There 


plenty   of    food, 
pioneer  appeal 


and   life   still   held   much   of   the 


THE  War  of  Secession  broke  up  the  tranquility 
of  southern  colonial  life,  broke  up  the  families, 
often,  and  destroyed  utterly  the  institution  of  slav- 
ery, upon  which  the  agrarian  masters  had  depended. 
The  great  plantations  collapsed.  The  cavalier,  if 
he  survived  to  come  home  at  all,  came  into  a  desola- 
tion that  demanded  a  fresh  beginning.  If  his  home 
had  stood  in  the  path  traversed  by  General  Sher- 
man's army,  he  came  home  to  look  wistfully  upon 
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a  pile  of  ashes  at  each  end  of  which  stood  a  gaunt 
chimney — giant  gravestones  left  there  to  mark  the 
place  where  a  manner  of  life  that  now  was  dead 
had  once  existed.  "Sherman  monuments,"  they 
were  called. 

THE  end  of  the  war  was  not  the  end  of  the 
trouble  for  South  Carolina.  Reconstruction 
followed  hard  upon  its  iron  heels,  and  reconstruc- 
tion, with  its  Negro  domination,  has  left  a  more 
ineradicable  memory  than  the  war  itself.  The 
exotic  carpet-bagger,  the  occasional  renegade  white 
man  (scallawag,  he  was  called),  the  General  As- 
sembly in  which  Negroes  were  a  majority — all  this 
and  more  is  still  memory  to  many  a  South  Carol- 
inian and  tradition  to  all  others.  Many  of  those 
who  came  back  from  the  war  remained  around  their 
old  places  for  a  time, 
idly  wondering  what 
could  be  done,  and  then 
moved  on — out  West; 
perhaps  thinking  it 
easier  and  less  suggest- 
ive of  the  past  to  start 
over  in  a  new  place, 
than  to  rehabilitate  the 
old  homes  and  adapt 
themselves  to  the 
changed  order.  Things 
were  chaotic,  hopeless. 

NOT  until  1876  did 
the  state  finally 
emerge  from  the  night- 
mare of  reconstruction. 
Then,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Wade  Hamp- 
ton, lieutenant  general 
in  the  Confederate 
States  Army  and  a 
powerful  man  of  the 
old  aristocracy,  the 
native  white  popula- 
tion regained  the  reins 
of  government. 

There  was  a  breathing  spell,  when  men  contented 
themselves  with  having  got  rid  of  a  bad  thing. 
Men  looked  at  social  arrangements  as  they  had 
looked  upon  them  before  the  war,  but  still  there 
was  no  apparent  friction.  Reconstruction  had 
bound  all  white  men  together  in  a  common  cause, 
and  had  made  of  the  Democratic  party  the  white 
man's  party  in  that  state — made  of  it  the  agency 
of  salvation. 

Fields  were  being  tilled  again  and  life  was  becom- 
ing reasonably  happy.  Each  man  puttered  around 
his  own  vine  and  fig  tree,  though  he  had  not  the 
wealth  that  would  permit  him  to  sit  under  it.  There 
came  other  governors  of  the  old  school.  The  state 
moved  along  smoothly.  The  whites  were  supreme, 
and  the  Negroes  as  a  mass  rather  enjoyed  the  relief 
from  a  condition  into  which  they  had  been  suddenly 
thrust  without  preparation.  Possibly  life  was  run- 
ning too  smoothly,  for  education  and  other  essen- 


THE  HORSE:  When  he  goes  to  a  Blease  meeting,  he  forgets 
where  he  parked  me! 


tials  were  neglected.  The  great  trouble  in  the  past 
became  a  state  of  mind,  and  the  fine  gentlemen  who 
managed  the  affairs  of  government  exerted  no  in- 
fluence sufficient  to  effect  a  rejuvenation  of  social 
and  economic  life.  The  plowman  was  left  to  plow 
in  his  ignorance.  The  workman  worked  away  with 
little  thought  of  school.  There  was  the  Negro, 
always  the  Negro,  and  men  were  a  bit  cagey  when 
progressive  ideas  were  broached,  lest  they  awake  a 
sleeping  problem.  So  they  let  fairly  well  alone. 
The  status  quo,  based  more  or  less  upon  the  status 
quo  ante,  seemed  better  than  delving  into  questions 
for  which  there  was  no  apparent  solution. 

Meanwhile  the  rural  cross-roads  merchant  was 
becoming  a  factor  in  the  economic  life  of  the  state. 
He  lived  by  virtue  of  a  bad,  but  unavoidable  system. 
He  supplied  the  small  farmers  with  their  food  and 

their  fertilizer,  taking 
a  lien  or  mortgage 
on  the  crops.  Then  he 
took  the  crops.  The 
country  stores  were 
social  centers  for  men 
who  gathered  about 
them  in  leisure  mo- 
ments and  talked.  The 
rural  church  supplied 
something  of  a  social 
life  for  the  women. 
There  was  nothing 
bustling  about  lite  in 
those  days.  People 
were  mostly  poor,  but 
fairly  happy.  They 
didn't  care  much.  Com- 
mercial standards  had 
not  by  any  means  be- 
come universal,  and 
measurement  of  one's 
prominence  depended 
more  upon  innate  qual- 
ities than  upon  finan- 
cial wealth.  The  state 
was  sunning  itself. 


BENJAMIN  R.  TILLMAN  drove  in  the  next 
mile  post.  This  strong,  high  tempered,  caustic 
tongued  man — real  democrat  and  real  leader — 
appeared  in  the  eighties  and  early  nineties  as  the 
Moses  to  lead  the  "wool  hat  and  one  gallus  boys" 
out  from  the  rule  of  the  old  family  Pharaohs  and 
into  their  political  own.  "The  bottom  rail  will  be 
on  top"  was  a  rallying  cry  of  the  day.  Tillman 
attacked  the  government  which,  he  said,  emanated 
from  the  Episcopal  Church — the  fashionable  church 
of  the  state — and  South  Carolina  College,  the 
institution  to  which  many  of  the  old  regime  went 
for  instruction.  He  flew  into  the  face  of  the  aston- 
ished and  staid  order  of  things.  The  conservative 
papers  arrayed  their  denunciatory  adjectives 
against  him,  the  old  families,  proud,  courageous, 
hated  him.  He  introduced  undignified  methods  in- 
to public  life.  He  used  violent  language,  and  tram- 
pled   carelessly    upon     the     traditional    sense     of 
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propriety  which  the  "upper"  classes  had  developed. 
He  brought  the  wool  hat  boys  into  consciousness  of 
themselves.  He  ignited  the  fires  of  class  feeling 
that  had  smouldered  imperceptibly.  He  was  the 
irresistible  embodiment  of  the  white  masses,  and 
twice  he  was  elected  governor.  He  gave  a  shove 
to  education  for  the  rank  and  file.  Two  great  free 
schools,  the  Winthrop  Normal  and  the  Industrial 
School  for  women,  and  the  Clemson  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College  for  men,  were  developed 
during  his  administrations. 

So  strong  was  the  Tillmanic  force  that  it  actually 
unseated  from  the  United  States  Senate  the  state's 
idol,  General  Wade  Hampton,  who,  after  serving 
as  governor,  had  been  sent  to  Washington. 

Tillman  went  to  the  Senate,  but  while  remaining 
politically  impregnable,  no  longer  massed  his  forces 
for  great  rushes  into  office.  And  the  Tillman 
educational  movement  was  neither  expanded  nor 
followed  through. 

THERE  was  another  political  relapse,  another 
return  to  "normalcy."  The  state  was  becoming 
more  prosperous,  though  it  was  giving  no  heed  to 
the  devastation  of  its  forests,  nor  to  the  develop- 
ment of  its  natural  resources  in  general.  The  cotton 
factory  had  appeared  in  the  cotton  fields,  and  there 
were  other  beginnings  of  industrial  life.  The  cotton 
factory  offered  the  small  farmer  a  chance  to  get 
money  for  his  labor,  and  he  wanted  money — he  and 
the  mountaineer.  He  had  lived  a  long  time  without 
spending  money,  for  generally  his  crop  would  barely 
pay  his  last  year's  debts.  So  out  of  the  mountains 
there  came  the  operatives  for  the  mills  in  the  Pied- 
mont section,  and  from  farms  here  and  there,  as  well 
as  from  the  mountains,  came  operatives  for  the 
factories  around  Columbia  and  throughout  Horse 
Creek  Valley  on  the  Georgia  line.  The  manufacture 
of  cotton  grew  rapidly  into  the  chief  industrial 
pursuit  of  the  state.  The  housing  question  had  to 
be  met,  and  each  mill  met  it  by  building  a  village 
adjacent  to  the  main  plant.  The  houses  belonged 
always  to  the  mill,  so  the  manufacturing  company 
became  both  employer  and  landlord  to  its  opera- 
tives. The  workers  must  be  near  to  the  mill,  and 
there  seemed  no  other  way.  Out  of  an  unfortunate 
necessity  sprang  the  villages. 

There  was  never  great  difficulty  in  getting  labor. 
The  isolation  of  the  mountaineer  and  his  family 
made  them  willingly  leave  the  hills  and  come  where 
human  contacts  were  to  be  made  daily,  and  where 
money  was  to  be  had  for  labor.  The  tenant  was 
sometimes  attracted  for  similar  reasons. 

The  small  farmer  was  still  living  without  much 
hope.  He  was  always  a  year  behind.  With  the 
cotton  he  gathered  he  paid  his  supply  merchant, 
and  immediately  started  making  new  accounts.  He 
was  a  one-crop  planter  because  he  knew  no  other 
crop  to  grow,  and  because  cotton  always  had  a  cash 
market,  and  other  crops  in  that  section  had  no 
guaranteed  sale.  Over  and  over  he  had  lived  the 
cheerless  cycle  of  running  a  race  with  his  debts, 
catching  up  once  a  year,  only  to  be  left  behind 
again.  The  mill  operative  was  put  at  work  that 
gave  him  no  great  chance  for  self-expression,  living 


among  others  of  his  kind  and  taking  no  pride  in 
his  product  because  it  could  bear  no  marks  of  indi- 
vidual impress.  The  floating  population  in  the  vil- 
lages was  large,  and  generally  the  workers  were 
a  bit  restive;  certainly  not  enthusiastic.  The  spirit 
of  life  in  them  was  not  being  satisfied.  The  physical 
surroundings  were  better  than  many  had  known  be- 
fore, but  that  did  not  suffice.  A  few  of  the  mill 
executives,  in  one  way  and  another,  were  forever 
telling  the  operatives  how  fortunate  they  were.  In- 
dividual instances  of  promotion  were  cited  and  re- 
cited in  efforts  to  allay  a  growing  disquietude.  Wel- 
fare work  in  the  villages  was  seldom  an  unqualified 
success,  because  it  came  as  a  gift,  and  a  gift  with 
a  motive  behind  it.  In  the  main,  the  poor  white 
men  of  the  state  were  relatively  in  ignorance.  Their 
standard  of  living  was  not  founded  upon  education. 
Domestic  science  was  barely  beginning  to  be  taught. 
The  man  who  rose  early  for  a  greasy  breakfast, 
then  worked  and  came  in  for  a  greasy  dinner,  going 
back  again  to  his  toil  until  a  fried  supper  was  ready, 
could  scarcely  be  expected  to  view  politics  or  life 
with  a  sweet,  philosophic  calm. 

ALONG  came  Blease,  a  Tillmanite  of  old,  but 
repudiated  by  Tillman  after  Blease's  first  term 
as  governor,  and  described  by  the  sententious  old 
senator  as  the  "illegitimate  political  son  of  Tillman- 
ism."  But  the  Tillman  followers  were  for  Blease, 
as  they  had  not  yet  seen  the  promised  land.  He 
came  with  no  constructive  program  for  deliverance. 
He  had  no  far-reaching  plan  for  effecting  a  re- 
arrangement of  life.  He  squarely  opposed  com- 
pulsory education  and  compulsory  medical  inspec- 
tion of  school  children.  He  was  no  believer  in 
sumptuary  laws.  But  the  enthusiasm  he  aroused 
was  tremendous.  He  spoke  for  the  poor  man. 
That  was  it!  He  was  the  mouthpiece  for  the  poor 
man's  discontent.  He  articulated  the  poor  man's 
unexpressed  emotions,  ambitions  and  disgruntle- 
ments;  did  it  garishly,  did  it  sentimentally,  did  it 
courageously.  He  led,  and  gained  his  leadership, 
because  he  did  it. 

Blease  was  first  elected  governor  in  19 10,  and 
was  re-elected  in  19 12.  In  this  second  campaign 
every  newspaper  of  wide  circulation  fought  him 
bitterly,  the  ministers  were  almost  unanimously  op- 
posed to  him,  the  professions  were  overwhelmingly 
against  him;  the  men  of  affairs  in  the  main  dreaded 
him.  His  opponent  was  a  man  of  political  impor- 
tance and  experience.  Despite  all  this,  he  won; 
narrowly,  it  is  true,  but  won.  The  campaign  was 
the  bitterest  in  memory.  Men  lost  all  sense  of 
humor.  Social  lines  were  drawn  to  conform  to 
political  lines.  "Hoodlums,"  "rednecks,"  "blather- 
skites" and  like  terms  were  freely  used  by  the 
antis  toward  the  Bleaseites,  and  the  Bleasites  re- 
taliated by  translating  these  epithets  into  a  vernac- 
ular that  smacked  of  the  soil  if  not  of  the  kennel. 
Blease  was  relentlessly  fought,  and  violently  he 
fought  back.  Men  talked  and  papers  wrote  of 
his  record.  Comments  from  the  press  over  the 
land  were  reprinted  to  vindicate  the  statements  made 
by  the  antis,  local  editors  forgetting  that  outside 
opinion  is  rarely  if  ever  a  political  asset,  and  for- 
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getting,  too,  that  in  politics  a  record  can  never  up- 
root an  impression.  Such  opposition  was  resented 
as  an  interference  with  family  affairs.  The  cam- 
paign quickly  became  one  of  billingsgate,  mudsling- 
ing  and  personalities.  Issues,  programs,  discussions 
of  causes  were  secondary  to  recriminations.  Neither 
side  was  offering  a  plan  for  permanent  betterment. 
Each  was  just  anti-the-other. 

FOLLOWING  the  two  administrations  of  Blease 
as  governor,  there  was  a  spirited  reaction.  In 
1914,  before  the  end  of  his  second  term,  he  had 
run  for  United  States  senator  but  had  been  defeated. 
His  successor  at  the 
state  house  was  Rich- 
ard I.  Manning,  a 
member  of  an  old  and 
aristocratic  family. 
The  third  of  his  line 
to  be  governor,  he 
was  known  to  his  op- 
ponents as  King  Rich- 
ard III.  He  was  the 
choice  of  the  conserv- 
ative financial  inter- 
ests which  reckoned 
on  a  pro-commercial 
administration  until  a 
strike,  one  of  the  first 
in  a  South  Carolina 
cotton  mill,  occurred 
at  Anderson.  The 
new  governor  was  ap- 
pealed to  for  troops, 
but  he  would  not  or- 
der out  military  com- 
panies. Some  of  his 
friends  were  shocked, 
for  they  had  thought 
that  he,  a  banker,  a 
large  farmer  and  man 
of  affairs,  would 
surely   see   their   side. 

Possibly  they  had  the  feeling,  too,  that  political  sup- 
port calls  for  preferential  consideration.  They  in- 
sisted on  troops,  but  not  for  many  weeks,  and  only 
when  the  sheriff  refused  to  carry  out  certain  laws 
did  the  governor  send  the  militia  to  the  strike  zone. 
Labor  unionism  was  barely  incipient  in  the  textile 
industry  of  the  state  at  that  time;  to  their  mind 
the  strike  afforded  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
squelch  the  unions  in  the  making.  But  the  governor 
was  obdurate.  It  turned  out  that  Governor  Man- 
ning lost  former  friends  by  not  sending  troops 
promptly,  and  angered  the  operatives  by  sending 
them  at  all.  He  was  courageous,  but  he  was  not 
a  good  politician.  The  small  farmer  had  no  en- 
thusiasm for  him  because  of  his  social  and  tradi- 
tional alignments,  and  the  laborer  did  not  shout 
for  him,  as  he  was  not,  in  their  way  of  putting  it, 
"our  sort." 

In  1916,  Blease,  again  the  turbulent  factor  in 
politics,  ran  a  third  time  for  governor,  this  time 
against  Manning  who  was  offering  for  re-election. 


Pro  and  con 


The  anti-Blease  forces  "fought  the  devil  with  fire," 
as  the  saying  goes.  They  won,  Blease  being  de- 
feated by  a  bare  5,000  votes.  But  in  his  second 
race,  Governor  Manning  found  himself  in  the  po- 
sition of  a  man  who  had  lost  something  from  his 
own  side  and  had  gained  nothing  from  the  other. 
Still,  he  had  a  following,  and  this,  together  with 
the  anti-Blease  sentiment,  re-elected  him.  It  was 
a  day  of  no  great  rejoicing  for  the  old  school.  Two 
years  before  its  members  had  hoped  to  have  a  re- 
turn to  the  formula  of  quiescent  government  with 
the  election  of  this  gracious  man.  Their  disillu- 
sionment was  swift,  for  in  addition  to  the  position 

he  had  taken  on  the 
Anderson  strike,  Gov- 
ernor Manning  had 
launched  at  once  into 
promoting  social  leg- 
islation. His  efforts 
were  more  in  behalf 
of  mankind  than  of 
business. 

In  19 1 8  Blease  ran 
again  for  the  United 
States  Senate,  entering 
the  race  against  Sen- 
ator Tillman  and  one 
or  two  other  candi- 
dates. Senator  Till- 
man died  after  the 
entry  lists  had  closed 
and  before  the  pri- 
mary. His  death  left 
Blease  opposed  by  but 
one  man  who  could  be 
counted  upon  as  strong 
enough  to  make  a  real 
fight.  Blease  was  de- 
feated, however,  by  a 
decisive  majority. 
War  psychology  was 
powerful;  he  was  anti- 
Wilson  if  not  anti- 
war; and  the  regimented  mind  wastoo  muchforhim. 
These  six  years  of  interregnum  have  witnessed  a 
sprightliness  in  state  government  in  South  Carolina: 
a  state  board  of  charities  and  corrections  created; 
an  industrial  school  for  delinquent  white  girls  estab- 
lished; the  school  for  incorrigible  white  boys  and 
the  reformatory  for  Negro  boys  taken  from  under 
the  penitentiary  management;  the  state  hospital  for 
the  insane,  long  operated  on  meagre  appropriations, 
reorganized  and  transformed  into  a  liberally  sup- 
ported institution;  a  state  tax  commission  created. 
All  this  under  Governor  Manning.  Then  in  19 19 
under  the  incumbent,  R.  A.  Cooper,  there  was 
enacted  a  compromise  compulsory  education  law, 
and  a  budget  system  was  established  for  state 
finances. 

But  the  reformation  has  fallen  short  of  complete- 
ness. The  state  constitution,  following  the  lines  of 
its  reconstruction  predecessor,  and  having  in  it  the 
Old  Testament  restraining  rather  than  the  New 
Testament  constraining   forces,   is  still   the   funda- 
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mental  law.  And  the  average  man,  unwilling  to 
enter  upon  any  scheme  for  thoroughgoing  altera- 
tions, is  not  yet  convinced  of  his  error.  For  example, 
the  state  tax  commission  had  not  the  power  to  over- 
haul effectively  an  antiquated,  clumsy  system  that 
places  all  the  burden  on  visible  property.  No  classi- 
fication of  property  for  taxation  is  permitted; 
sources  of  revenue  other  than  the  direct  property 
tax  have  not  been  explored.  More  important  still, 
from  the  political  standpoint,  is  the  fact  that  taxes 
in  South  Carolina  are  collected  obviously — a  man 
knows  when  he  is  paying  his  tax,  so  he  kicks. 

B  LEASE  comes  forward  again  with  the  stage  all 
set  for  him  to  play  the  role  of  frenzied  friend 
to    the    poor    man. 
He    comes    when 
times  are  far  from 
good;     when     men, 
having    tasted    and 
felt  of  luxury  in  the 
boom  years   of   the 
war,   are   bitter   be- 
cause this  new  stand- 
ard of  living  so  sum- 
marily collapsed   along 
with  cotton  prices ;  comes 
when  war  psychology  has 
given    way    to    disappoint- 
ment    over     non-realization 
of  war  ideals,  when  the  pest 
of  the  cotton  fields  is  thriving 
in  South  Carolina  as  never  be- 
fore.    When,  as  one 
observer  has  re- 
marked,      "Every 
damn  boll  weevil  has 
in  his  snoot  the  mak- 
ing of  a  vote  for  Coley."     More  than 
this,  the  past  two  and  a  half  years  have 
seen  numerous  organizations  formed  and 
many  plans  put  forward  for  the  protection 
of  the  cotton  grower.     One  after  another 
these  movements  have  come — and  gone.     Drowning 
countrysidesgrasped  at  them  to  find  them  only  straws. 
Blease  will  surely  fight  hard  for  retrenchment.  He 
will  again  voice  sentiments  that  are  in  the  breasts 
of  obscure  men.     He  will  capitalize  the  irritations, 
touch  on  the  sore  spots,  play  on  the  complexes,  and 
laugh  at  the  futility  of  the  cotton  schemes  that  have 
been  advanced.     He  is  a  devil-may-care  talker,  and 
his  observations  are  acute. 

In  the  last  presidential  campaign  Blease  was 
tainted,  his  opponents  say,  with  Republicanism — a 
terrible  thing  to  say  of  a  man  in  South  Carolina! 
He  opposed  the  League  of  Nations.  He  eschewed 
the  works  of  Wilson.  Possibly  this  will  be  used 
against  him,  but  the  elements  in  his  favor,  together 
with  his  magnetic  personality,  will  enable  him  to 
throw  a  scare  into  the  camp  of  his  enemies.  Unless 
he  is  keenly  foiled,  he  will  have  his  opponents  on 
the  defensive  while  the  contest  is  yet  young.  True, 
his  old  pardoning  record  will  be  brought  up  again, 
for  he  turned  loose  approximately  fifteen  hundred 
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convicts.  This,  however,  was  never  a  powerful 
count  against  him  because,  while  squandering  par- 
dons with  a  lavish  hand,  he  broke  up  a  nefarious 
convict  system  in  the  state  penitentiary,  a  reform 
never  freely  admitted  by  his  opponents. 

To  judge  by  past  campaigns,  out  of  a  total  vote 
of  110,000  to  150,000,  Blease  generally  has,  as  the 
wiseacres  say,  some  35.000  in  his  vest  pocket — has 
them  before  he  makes  a  speech.  "I'd  vote  for  him 
if  I  seen  him  stealin'  a  sheep,"  said  one  follower, 
and  his  remark  illustrates  the  inalienable  attachment 
of  the  100  per  cent  Blease  men.  Set  over  against 
this  nucleus  is  an  equally  large  number,  possibly  a 
larger  number,  of  voters  who  would  not  vote  for 
him,  though  he  should  turn  angel.     The  fight  is  for 

the  floaters  between 
these  two  groups  of 
bitter-enders. 

COUTH  Carolina 
^   prides     itself 
upon     its     unmixed 
Anglo    Saxon    and 
Huguenot     lineages, 
and  the  pride  is  more 
or    less    justified;     too 
well    justified,     perhaps, 
for  the  state   is  suffering 
for  the  want  of  new  blood. 
Eleven  million  idle  acres  are 
awaiting  the  coming  of  indus- 
trious hands.     The  coastal  oc- 
cupations are  scarcely  scratched 
on  the  surface.     Immigration  has 
never  been  welcomed,  possibly  be- 
cause the  people  feared  to  add  to 
the  complexity  of  the  problems  they 
already  have.     They  read  of  the  in- 
dustrial strife  elsewhere,  of  the  "prob- 
lem of  bolshevism,"  and  are  glad  the  be- 
whiskered    bomb    thrower    is    not    to    be 
found    thereabout.     Save    for    the    few    of 
French  origin  the  names  to  be  seen  on  a 
South    Carolina    election    list    are    English;     tried, 
trusted,  easily  pronounced. 

Out  of  an  unwillingness  to  welcome  new  blood, 
or  even  new  ideas,  there  has  arisen  a  condition  of 
quasi  stagnation,  a  condition  that  calls,  and  calls 
loudlv  for  some  rugged  man  to  stir  things  up.  A 
political  crusader  is  needed. 

Whether  the  state's  solution  will  come  through 
the  leadership  of  some  powerful  constructionist  or 
as  a  reaction  is  not  clear.  In  his  administration 
Blease  never  put  through  a  plea  of  legislation.  But 
he  was  a  tonic  or  an  emetic,  according  to  vour  view. 
The  point  in  the  political  fight  now  on  is  not  the 
success  or  the  defeat  of  Blease.  The  thing  to  be 
grasped  is  the  impelling  condition  that  invited  him 
out  from  his  large  law  practice  again  into  public 
life.  Though  he  should  lose,  what  of  it  if  he  polls 
nearly  half  the  votes?  That  will  show,  almost  as 
conclusively  as  his  election  would  show,  that  the 
average  man  is  demanding  another  way  out  than 
conservative  mediocrity  has  to  offer. 
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HE  breakdown  of  organized  gov- 
ernment in  a  basic  industry  like 
coal  inevitably  results  in  wide- 
spread physical  suffering  and  spiri- 
tual demoralization.  The  extent 
of  the  suffering  resulting  from  the 
breach  of  agreement  to  enter  into 
conference  by  the  coal  operators  of  the  central  com- 
petitive field  it  is  impossible  for  comfortably  cir- 
cumstanced people  outside  of  the  coal  towns  to 
realize.  The  administration  at  Washington  has  to 
date  taken  the  complacent  position  that  there  is  no 
crisis.  Since  winter  is  behind  us  and  we,  the  con- 
sumers, are  comfortable — since  it  is  only  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  miners  and  their  families,  and  not 
we  who  suffer — the  public  is  in  danger  of  concur- 
ring in  the  federal  administration's  verdict. 

Since  the  outset  of  the  strike,  the  most  significant 
body  of  facts  as  to  the  underlying  human  situation 
has  come  from  the  Division  of  Industrial  Studies  of 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  It  is  notable  as  perhaps 
the  first  constructive  contribution  brought  out  op- 
portunely by  one  of  the  great  foundations  in  the 
midst  of  an  industrial  struggle.  In  his  analysis 
of  The  Coal  Miners'  Insecurity  for  the  thirty-two 
years  from  1890  to  192 1,  Louis  Bloch  found  that 
the  bituminous  mines  had  been  idle  for  an  average 
of  ninety  working  days  a  year;  in  eleven  of  the 
years  the  loss  in  working  time  and  consequently  of 
wages  had  averaged  one  hundred  days  or  more,  or 
a  third  of  the  working  year.  To  quote  three  sober- 
ing passages : 

As  the  demand  for  soft  coal  has  increased  from  a  little 
over  one  hundred  million  tons  to  over  five  hundred  million 
tons  annually  in  the  past  three  decades,  the  number  of  mines 
and  the  number  of  employes  have  increased,  boat  the  days 
of  employment  in  a  year  have  shown  no  appreciable  increase, 
except  temporarily  during  the  period  of  the  war.  Increased 
demand  and  higher  prices  have  resulted  in  opening  new 
mines,  enlarging  others,  and  employing  more  miners,  rather 
than  in  giving  more  regular  employment  to  men  in  the 
mines  already  open.   .   .   . 

Facts  about  miner's  earnings  and  the  suffering  which  un- 
employment causes  in  their  families  can  be  understood  only 
if  conditions  of  life  in  a  mining  camp  are  known.  In  many 
mining  communities  the  mine  is  the  only  place  of  employ- 
ment. To  find  another  job  in  dull  periods  means  moving 
to  another  town.  A  miner's  family  lacks  the  economic  safe- 
guards of  life  in  a  community  with  several  varied  industries 
in  which  other  members  of  the  family,  including  wives  and 
daughters,  find  work.  For  many  coal  miners  this  resource 
is  lacking.  The  coal  industry  necessarily  becomes  respon- 
sible for  insuring  sufficient  income  to  the  men  in  the  mines 
to  maintain  their  families  throughout  the  year. 

Overdevelopment  of  the  industry  and  lack  of  opportunity 


for  the  miners  to  earn  wages  regularly  in  the  bituminous 
coal  industry  render  precarious  and  difficult  the  lives  of 
more  than  half  a  million  miners  and  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren. The  adjustment  of  wage  rates  every  two  years  is 
sure  to  produce  conflict  and  bitterness  until  the  equally  im- 
portant question  of  stability  for  the  industry  receives  effective 
attention  from  operators  and  public.  Greater  security  in 
employment  must  be  made  the  foundation  for  better  human 
relations  in  this  industry. 


THE  operators  know  and  the  miners  especially 
know  that  whatever  the  terms  on  which  the  pres- 
sent  strike  is  settled,  no  wage  agreement  can  cure 
the  sickness  from  which  the  coal  industry  suffers. 
Most  men  who  have  given  serious  thought  to  the 
matter  are  today  agreed  that  our  fuel  and  power 
resources  must  be  integrated,  that  some  check  must 
be  put  upon  overdevelopment,  that  the  coal  indus- 
try must  be  subjected  to  some  sort  of  regulation  and 
control  as  a  public  utility.  But  there  is  the  widest 
divergence  of  opinion  as  to  what  form  that  integra- 
tion, regulation  and  control  should  take.  The  prob- 
lems of  the  coal  industry  cannot  be  solved  by  the 
operators  alone,  or  by  the  miners  and  operators 
alone,  or  the  engineers,  or  the  public  alone.  They 
present  probably  the  greatest  challenge  to  construc- 
tive thinking  and  cooperative  effort  that  is  now 
before  the  American  people.  And  neither  the  peo 
pie  nor  their  representatives  will  be  able  to  think 
intelligently  or  take  intelligent  action  until  they  arc 
in  possession  of  all  the  relevant  facts. 


THE  beginning  of  wisdom  for  those  who  have  a 
genuine  desire  to  understand  the  problems  of  the 
coal  industry  is  a  study  of  the  records  of  the  Fuel 
Administration.  During  the  war  and  the  speculative 
boom  that  followed  the  Armistice,  knocking  the 
Fuel  Administration  was  a  pretty  general  pastime. 
Yet  no  one  who  seriously  studies  Dr.  Garfield's  re- 
ports can  fail  to  come  away  from  them  without  a 
very  deep  sense  of  appreciation  of  the  disinterested 
spirit  by  which  he  and  his  associates — miners,  oper- 
ators, technicians — were  so  clearly  inspired. 

It  was  no  doubt  premonition  of  some  such  situa 
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tion  as  we  are  facing  today  that  led  Dr.  Garfield 
to  propose  to  President  Wilson  a  national  represen- 
tative council  of  the  coal  industry  as  a  means  of 
conserving  the  public  values  inherent  in  the  scheme 
of  cooperation  between  operators  and  miners  and 
between  them  and  the  government  which  worked 
so  well  during  the  war.  For  reasons  which  Dr. 
Garfield  states  in  the  report  of  the  Fuel  Adminis- 
tration, his  proposal  came  to  nothing.  What  was 
left  of  the  spirit  of  cooperation  was  shattered  by 
a  certain  injunction  secured  bv  the  late  attorney  gen- 
eral, the  mischief  of  which  the  present  attorney  gen- 
eral is  making  not  very  strikingly  effective  efforts 
to  undo.  Dr.  Garfield's  proposal  was  submitted  to 
a  referendum  vote  of  the  members  of  the  National 
Coal  Association  in  March,  19 19.  Just  what  the 
vote  of  the  association  was  has  not  been  made  pub- 
lic, but  the  Coal  Trade  Journal  of  April  30,  19 19, 
announced  the  unanimous  rejection  of  the  plan  and 
stated  that  the  "concensus  of  these  views  was  that 
.  .  .  the  sooner  all  forms  of  government  control 
were  abandoned,  and  the  coal  business  of  the 
United  States  was  permitted  to  get  back  to  natural 
conditions,  where  the  business  could  be  regulated  by 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  the  better  it  would 
be  for  the  government,  for  the  operators,  and  for 
the  miners." 

In  the  present  crisis  the  coal  operators  as  a  body 
have  offered  no  program  for  the  integration  and 
reorganization  of  the  coal  industry. 


THE  only  party  at  interest  that  has  offered  an 
official  and  carefully  considered  plan  is  the 
United  Mine  Workers.  In  his  statement  to  the 
labor  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  April  3,  John  L.  Lewis,  its  president,  said: 

The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  have  demanded 
that  the  coal  industry  be  nationalized.  .  .  .  Sooner  or  later  the 
government  will  be  obliged  to  intervene  in  the  coal  industry, 
and  either  take  it  over  outright  or  regulate  and  restrict 
the  mining  of  coal  in  such  a  way  as  to  eliminate  gradually 
the  overdevelopment  of  the  industry  and  thus  bring  about 
a  regularity  of  operation  that  will  insure  greater  possible 
earnings  to  the  coal  worker,  greater  possible  legitimate 
profits  to  the  mine  owner,  and  cheaper  coal  to  the  consumer. 

More  significant  than  the  miners'  nationalization 
proposal  itself  is  the  manner  in  which  the  common- 
ers of  the  coal  industry  have  gone  about  the  very 
important  and  difficult  business  of  translating  their 
aspiration  into  a  concrete  and  carefully  considered 
administrative  plan.  To  the  miners,  as  one  gathers 
from  the  records  of  their  conventions,  the  state- 
ments of  their  leaders  and  the  reports  of  their 
committees,  nationalization  is  not  a  witch-word  or 
a  miracle-working  slogan.  Rather  they  seem  to 
regard  it  as  a  scientist  or  engineer  regards  a  work- 
ing hypothesis  which  he  is  not  only  willing  but  eager 
to   subject   to   every   possible   preliminary   scientific 


sequences,  the  last  national  convention  created,  and 
President  Lewis  appointed,  a  Nationalization  Re- 
search Committee.  In  his  first  public  statement 
John  Brophy,  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  sup- 
ported by  his  colleagues,  William  Mitch  and  Chris 
Golden,   said: 

We  believe  in  an  intelligently  planned  industry.  We 
believe  the  only  method  for  the  intelligent  organization  of 
this  industry  is  nationalization.  The  operators  oppose  na- 
tionalization. In  order  to  discover  the  right  remedy  for 
the  ills  of  the  coal  industry,  we  ask  all  to  stop  theoretical 
squabbling  and  cooperate  with  us  in  making  all  facts  about 
the  industry  available  to  the  public.  We  ask  immediate 
legislation  for  centralized,  continuous  and  compulsory  fact- 
finding in  the  coal  industry. 

Congress  is  a  slow-moving  body  and  the  miners 
are  apparently  not  prepared  to  accept  the  view  that 
their  minds  should  be  put  into  cold  storage  pending 
favorable  action  by  the  government  on°their  plan 
for  a  fact-finding  agency.  In  his  article  in  the  Coal 
Number  of  Survey  Graphic,  entitled  The  Miners' 
Program,  the  chairman  of  the  Miners'  Nationaliza- 
tion Research  Committee  outlined  the  miners' 
scheme.     This  scheme  calls  for: 


1.  A  secretary  of  mines  in  the  Cabinet. 

2.  A  federal  Commission  of  Mines,  to  control  budget 
and  policy  on  the  basis  of  continuous  fact-finding. 

3.  A  national  mining  council,  to  administer  policies, 
with  miners,   technicians   and   consumers   represented. 

4.  The  safeguarding  of  collective  bargaining  through 
joint-conference. 

5.  The  budgeting  together  of  wages  and  coal  prices,  so 
as  to  free  production  management  from  both  wage 
squabbles  and  sales  problems. 

Whether  in  their  proposal  they  have  found  the 
right  solution  of  the  problems  or  not  is  irrelevant.  By 
their  insistence  upon  the  facts  and  the  care  with  which 
they  have  documented  their  program  they  have 
challenged  every  man  and  woman  who  takes  his 
citizenship  seriously  to  join  them  in  a  great  enter- 
prise of  cooperative  thinking  and  public  service. 

The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  of  Sunday, 
March  12,  comments  upon  the  miners'  coal  pro- 
gram : 

The  consumer  is  beginning  to  despair  of  any  remedy  short 
of  radical  ones,  and  this  deliberate  propaganda  from  the 
Pennsylvania  bituminous  field  is  not  of  a  sort  that  can  be 
ignored  or  swept  aside  unceremoniously.  It  is  going  to  re- 
ceive serious  attention  in  quarters  where  the  very  thought 
of  nationalization  of  the  industry  would  have  been  anathem- 
atized not  so  very  long  ago. 

Is  it  not  a  most  encouraging  sign  of  the  times  that 
the  miners,  the  commoners  of  the  greatest  and 
most  basic  of  our  American  industries,  upon  which 
even  modern  agriculture  depends  for  its  complex 
and  large  scale  operation,  should  be  taking  the  lead 
in  applying  the  technique  of  science  to  the  problems 
of  industrial  government  and  of  public  policy? 
That  fact  should  be  reassuring  to  those  who  in  these 
recent  trying  years  have  had  their  faith  in  democ- 
racy shaken. 


Neighbors 

A  Back  Porch  Department 


SOCIOLOGISTS,  it  seems,  do  not  speak  of  neighbor- 
hoods ;  they  speak  of  primary  groups.  Geography, 
economics  and  religion  are  of  primary  importance  in 
defining  a  neighborhood.  Neighboring  is  done  on  the 
same  basis  as  government,  as  a  republic  is  geographically  laid 
out;  or  a  soviet  occupationally  laid  out;  or  a  diocese 
boundaried  by  the  spirit.  So  the  people  of  Spring  Valley, 
foreordained  to  be  a  neighborhood  by  the  witless  wandering 
of  a  glacier  some  million  odd  years  ago,  can  know  themselves 
to  be  a  geographic  primary  group.  They  are  friendly  because 
their  farms  drain  into  the  same  creek,  and  their  milk  routes 
and  their  telephone  wires  are  determined  by  the  lay  of  the 
land.  Or  if  their  river  bottom  is  sandy,  and  they  all  there- 
fore raise  potatoes,  and  perhaps  buy  their  seeds  cooperatively, 
they  are  an  economic  primary  group.  Or  if  they  all  came  into 
the  country  together,  led  by  a  pillar  of  flame  by  night,  then 
they  are  religiously  a  primary  group.  This  is  insufficiently 
described,  but  the  kernel  of  the  idea  is  there.  Obviously  the 
sociologists  know  how  the  neighboring  comes  about  .... 
But  it  is  the  people  of  Spring  Valley  who  know  how  to  do 
it.  They  marry  and  give  in  marriage ;  they  hire  and  fire 
the  minister;  they  listen  in  on  each  other's  party  lines. 

/ 

THE  Bruiter  has  been  given  to  lamenting  that  people  who 
learn  their  neighboring  in  the  city  learn  no  neighboring 
at  all,  but  the  Bruiter  has  laid  aside  that  fallacious  idea  upon 
discovering  the  sociological  bases  of  primary  grouping.  The 
prerequisites  of  neighboring  are  in  the  city  also.  That  is  to 
say  if  the  same  man  on  the  subway  gives  the  same  lady  his 
seat  each  morning  at  twelve  minutes  to  nine,  there  is  geo- 
graphical, spiritual  and  economic  or  occupational  cause  for 
it.  If  no  glacier  put  him  in  the  same  river  bottom  with  her, 
the  subway  engineer  did  something  as  geographical  and 
divisive  when  he  laid  out  his  routes.  And  it  is  some  gen- 
erosity not  easily  pinched  out  by  city  living,  indeed  irrelevant 
to  locale,  that  makes  him  fall  into  the  spiritual  diocese  of 
those  who  give  away.  And  it  is  the  fact  that  occupationally 
they  should  both  arrive  at  nine  that  makes  such  a  neighborly 
interception  possible  in  the  filing  past  of  six  million  souls 
daily. 

Occupational  neighbor! iness  in  the  city  has  its  romantic 
points.  Take  the  subway  conductors.  Above  a  noise  as  if 
the  center  of  the  earth  were  bursting,  they  gossip.  One 
trainman  straddles  the  juncture  of  two  cars  that  have  just 
come  out  from  under  the  river  at  fifty  miles  an  hour.  He 
leans  forth  toward  his  neighbor  who  is  just  about  to  go 
under  the  river  at  the  same  horrific  speed.  "Did  Bill  tell 
you  what  we  did  last  night?"  he  shouts.  The  contracting, 
swelling  horde  passes  between  them  and  puts  its  pennies  in 
the  slot  machines.  The  bells  ring  and  the  neighbors  are  off 
in  their  roaring  race  with  time — in  opposite  directions.  Or 
take  the  bargeman.  As  the  pompous  tug,  like  a  cigar-smok- 
ing, small  man  chugs  out  to  harbor,  he  swings  his  lantern 
over  the  blackness  of  Newtown  Creek  and  calls  out  to  his 
fellows  as  they  go  upstream,  "Did  Bill  tell  you  what  we 
did  last  night?" 


M 
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OST  certainly  the  sociologists  do  not  know  all  about 

it.     It  is  they  who  live  in  the  river  bottom  who  do 

neighboring,   and  who  know  how  slightly  the  defining 


lines  of  a  neighborhood  can  delimit  the  neighboring.  The 
sense  of  humor,  of  long  acquaintance,  of  pity,  of  sympathy 
can  cut  down  any  divisive  lines  of  mere  existence.  A  Fifth 
Avenue  crowd  on  its  knees  to  pick  up  the  accident-scattered 
wares  of  a  vendor;  the  man  with  sugar  in  his  pocket  for 
horses  so  that  he  may  acquaint  himself  with  their  drivers; 
the  boy  who  buys  a  flower  every  day  for  the  events  that 
accompany  its  purchase  and  its  giving  away.  The  senses 
cut  down  all  the  sociologists'  lists  of  barriers,  and  the  more 
impenetrable  ones  of  pride. 

Take  Saturday  afternoon  in  spring  in  a  shopping  district. 
Yourself  there  by  necessity,  you  give  no  one  else  the  benefit 
of  the  same  excuse,  for  you  know  that  there  are  hammering 
and  rug-beating  in  the  villages,  and  skunk  cabbage  in  the 
woods,  and  cowslips  in  the  marsh.  You  watch  all  the  ladies 
walk  into  the  stores  with  fashion  magazines,  and  out  of  them 
with  paper  parcels,  and  think — your  celebrum  curling  with 
contempt — "More  brain,  oh  Lord,  more  brain."  Some 
angular  woman  turns  aside  from  the  procession  in  front  of 
you  to  look  at  a  window.  "Now  that  hat  has  snap,"  she 
says,  and  adds  as  she  returns  to  her  companion  with  quick 
step,  "And  the  Lord  knows  I  need  snap."  You  melt  into 
complete  sympathy,  love  the  human  race  in  toto,  and  repeat, 
prayerfully  and  for  yourself  this  time,  "More  brains,  oh 
Lord,  more  brains,"  and  demonstrate  your  lack  of  faith  in 
prayer  by  walking  into  a  store  and  buying  a  palm  beach  suit 
or  a  georgette  blouse,  although  the  salesman  in  confidence 
and  generosity  tells  you  that  you  can  buy  the  same  thing 
cheaper  off  the  avenue,  on  a  cross  street. 

If  the  lines  cannot  be  broken  down  in  one  way,  they  can 
in  another.  The  Bruiter  heard  a  laboring  man,  obviously 
one  of  restraint  in  sobriety,  approach  two  bluestockings  who 
were  waiting  for  the  subway  elevator.  He  was  two  sheets 
to  the  wind  and  his  sails  were  bellied  with  pleasantry.  "I 
don't  know  where  I'm  goin',"  he  said,  happily.  "I  might 
go  to  Europe.  I  might  go  to  India.  I  might  go  to  Hoboken 
— I've  had  too  much  tea.  I  tell  you  prohibition's  a  thing  of 
the  past."  The  bluestockings  warmed  to  him  at  once.  India 
probably  never  looked  nearer  to  them,  and  Hoboken  so  much 
of  the  same  distance.  The  world  was  small  and  we  were  all 
going  somewhere.  Just  then  the  elevator  came  and  we  all 
went  up. 

TO  sit  opposite  a  person  in  the  subway,  instantly  to  recog- 
nize that  his  eyes  and  ours,  looking  through  different 
windows  see  the  same  thing,  is,  in  a  secular  sort  of  way,  one 
of  the  religious  experiences.  And  when  the  train  stops  and 
the  circumstances  of  his  life  draw  him  out  forever  from  the 
circumstances  of  our  own,  how  unwillingly  do  we  come 
back  into  the  objectivities  of  a  subway  ride — straps,  adver- 
tisements, cement  floors.  Coincidence,  recognition,  meeting, 
parting — all  are  arcs  of  the  circle  of  life  laid  across  the 
straight  line  of  existence. 

A  letter  which  has  come  to  the  Survfy  contains  a  sustain- 
ing subscription  in  memory  of  Frederick  Hitchcock  Morley 
who  was  killed  by  a  fall  while  climbing  in  the  High  Sierras 
— sent  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  ideals  involved  in 
the  "policy  and  practice  of  the  Survey  were  the  ideals  for 
which  he  lived." 

By  profession  Mr.   Morley  was  a  mining  engineer.     He 
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took  his  mining  degree  at  Columbia  in  1902 — his  liberal  arts 
work  in  Yale,  from  which  he  was  graduated  with  honors 
in  1899.  As  an  engineer  he  covered  much  of  the  western 
mining  country — Mexico,  Colorado,  Nevada,  Arizona,  and 
in  later  travels  visited  Egypt,  Italy,  France  and  England, 
and  it  was  in  England  in  191 3  that  he  married  Mrs.  Cyril 
Davies.  Upon  his  return  he  became  associate  editor  on  the 
staff  of  the  Mining  and  Scientific  Press.  His  health  forced 
his  withdrawal  from  his  professional  practice  and  for  a  year 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morley  searched  for  the  thirty-acre  tract  in 
the  eastern  end  of  the  Montecito  valley  which  they  made 
their  home.  Mr.  Morley 's  own  let- 
ter in  1 91 6  to  the  class  historian  of 
Yale  1899  tells  of  the  change  of  his 
manner  of  life.  "My  principal  re- 
creations were  riding,  polo,  golf,  ten- 
nis, walking,  mountain  climbing  and 
motoring.  During  the  past  year  I 
have  shelved  these,  and  have  taken 
to  wood  chopping,  hoeing,  weeding, 
planting,  plumbing,  carpentering 
and  irrigation  (the  last  applied  to 
the  flowers,  fruit  and  vegetables,  for 
I  am  on  the  water-wagon ) .  As  for 
reading,  I  have  begun  to  enjoy  most 
of  the  subjects  I  disliked  in  college, 
such  as  philosophy,  psychology, 
economics,  sociology,  socialism  and 
religion.  I  am  especially  interested 
in  socialism  and  social  welfare.  As 
regards  religion,  I  am  an  orthodox 
agnostic. 

"My  plans  and  aims  are  chiefly 
concerned  with  the  development  of 
our  ranch  and  the  development  of 
better  health.  But  perhaps  our  pet 
plan  is  for  the  establishment  of  a 
small  kid  colony,  or  fresh  air  farm 
on  our  place,  where  we  can  take 
care  of  four  or  five  young  gutter- 
snipes   from    one    of    our    near    by 

cities  and  give  to  the  kiddies  some  healthful  country  life.  This 
plan  seems  to  be  approaching  realization,  for  we  now  have 
a  cottage  built,  and  we  hope  to  have  some  occupants  within 
the  next  two  months." 

During  the  four  years  in  which  the  Morleys  lived  in 
Santa  Barbara  this  Kid  Camp  became  more  than  a  plan. 
It  was,  as  Mrs.  Morley  said,  something  like  Life's  Fresh 
Air  Farm,  on  a  very  tiny  scale — for  at  the  most  it  could 
accommodate  only  nine  children.  A  hospital  nurse  as  matron 
and  a  motherly  colored  women  shared  the  work  of  the  chil- 
dren's cottage  which  stood  about  one  hundred  yards  away 
from  the  Morley 's  bungalow.  It  was  the  intention  of  Mr. 
Morley  to  give  a  convalescing  holiday  to  children  from 
households  whose  resources  had  been  strained  to  the  utmost 
by  the  expenses  attendant  on  a  child's  sickness,  but  who 
would  not  apply  for  charitable  help.  The  names  of  the  chil- 
dren were  obtained  through  the  Board  of  Health,  the  Asso- 
ciated Charities  and  doctors.  "An  excellent  symptom  of 
the  self-respect  and  independence  which  poverty  cannot  al- 
ways kill  was  evinced  by  several  parents  who  absolutely  re- 
fused to  let  their  children  come  to  us,"  writes  Mrs.  Morley, 
"  'not  knowing  anything  about  us'  and  not  ready  to  believe 
that  a  long-as-you-like  holiday  with  all  expenses  paid  could 
really  be  minus  some  nigger  in  the  wood  pile." 

After  the  Morleys  went  to  live  in  San  Francisco,  Mr. 
Morley  recruited  a  troop  of  boy  scouts  from  the  Boys'  Aid 
Society  of  San  Francisco  of  which  he  was  a  director.  All 
the  boys  were  technically  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  San 


Portrait  of  a 
Friend 


By  ROBERT  J.  HARRIS 

I  DO  not  think  that  you  could 
find 
A    man    with    a   more    tethered 

mind; 
But  nothing  was  to  him  too  hard 
To  chew  upon — within  his  yard  : 
Thus,  in  the  limits  of  a  phrase, 
He  spent  his  rectilinear  days, 
And    comforted    his    righteous 

soul 
A  square  peg  fitted  in  its  hole. 

One's  vanity,  within  its  scope, 
Looks  very  like  a  hempen  rope. 


Francisco  Juvenile  Court.  The  pep,  Mr.  Morley  used  to 
say,  which  got  a  boy  into  trouble  could  make  him  much  more 
worth  while  as  a  citizen  than  if  he  had  started  pepless  and 
perfect.  He  did  not  call  his  troop  the  Boys'  Aid  Society 
troop  or  in  any  way  brand  his  boys  as  being  any  different 
from  other  scouts.  He  called  it  Troop  29  and  made  every- 
one else  call  it  Troop  29,  and  succeeded  in  infusing  into 
the  boys  such  an  esprit  de  corps  that  they  are  now  voted 
three  to  one  the  best  troop  in  San  Francisco.  A  year  or  so 
ago  it  won  first  prize  for  general  bearing,  snap  and  team 
work.  As  the  boys  grew  to  high  school  age,  if  they  showed 
ability  and  ambition,  he  paid  their 
expenses  at  the  Boys'  Aid.  In  every- 
thing to  do  with  scouting  he  was 
their  leader  and  hero.  "He'll  know 
— you  bet  your  life,"  was  the  solu- 
tion of  every  difficulty. 

"My  husband's  sympathies  in 
politics  were  liberal,"  wrote  Mrs. 
Morley,  in  response  to  a  letter  of 
inquiry.  "His  imagination  was  pro- 
gressive, his  criticism  and  activities 
were  all  constructive.  He  believed 
most  firmly  thafe-until  the  educated 
classes  should  lead  the  way — should 
work  together  towards  a  human 
understanding  and  show  an  example 
in  unselfishness — it  would  be  idle 
to  expect  labor  to  excel  in  these 
virtues.  A  press  which  would  print 
the  news — not  mere  propaganda  for 
its  pet  policies;  an  international 
understanding  which  would  raise 
humanity  above  the  petty  provincial- 
isms of  the  hundred-per-centers,  and 
a  strong,  steady,  helping  hand  for 
the  under  dog  everywhere  (espe- 
cially in  his  puppy  stage),  are  the 
things  for  which  he  stood." 


BISMARCK  once  said  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  a 
damned  impertinence.  Granting  that  Bismarck  in  any 
other  age  would  still  be  Bismarck,  and  not  given  to  many 
things,  including  liberal  immigration  laws,  he  would  prob- 
ably not  be  the  person  to  change  impertinent  to  unimpor- 
tant, as  nice  people  feel  about  international  fences.  Cables 
and  wireless  and  mailboats  and  telegraphs  have  annihilated 
both  time  and  space,  and  have  put  us  all  at  last  in  the  same 
river  bottom  together.  Lillian  Russell  as  immigration  offi- 
cial advocates  that  a  man  should  live  twenty-one  years  in 
America  before  he  become  a  citizen.  But  Lillian  Russell 
to  the  contrary — can  any  one  with  any  logic  see,  if  a  man 
be  dropped  by  God  in  a  valley  in  Tennessee,  why  he  should 
be  considered  forever  as  indigenous  to  Tennessee  and  exotic 
and  forbidden  to  Tibet,  though  spiritually  he  may  be  a 
Tibetan,  or  congenitally,  if  v\t  must  so  speak,  and  by  reason 
of  glands,  fond  of  high  places.  The  world  is  proved  to  be 
small,  and  so  far  as  we  know,  man  wanders  only  once  upon 
it.  Laissez  aller.  We  all  belong  one  to  the  other.  The 
important  divisions  in  these  days  are  of  the  spirit. 
*       *       * 

THE   letter   which   came   to   the   editor   this   week   from 
Mahatma  Gandhi  has  made  us   all   keenly   reverent   of 
this  truth.     It  reads: 

"I  appreciate  your  courtesy  in  sending  me  a  dozen  copies 
of  the  SURVEY  Graphic.  The  representation  of  the  spin- 
ning wheel  flag  is  very  beautiful. 

"Mr.  Sastri  and  I,  if  I  may  say  so.  are  fairly  old  friends 


and  claim  a  common  political 
teacher.  I  do  not  therefore  wonder 
at  his  generous  estimate  of  me. 

"I  am  aware  that  America  is  at 
the  present  moment  following  the 
Indian  struggle  with  keen,  growing 
and  sympathetic  interest,  and  I  am 
delighted  to  find  that  you  are  do- 
ing not  a  little  in  educating  Amer- 
ican opinion  about  the  struggle.  In 
its  very  nature  it  has  to  depend 
upon    a   growing    world    opinion    in 


its   favour.      When    I   see  so 


ach 


misrepresentation  of  things  in  gen- 
eral in  the  American  and  European 
press  I  despair  of  the  message  of 
the  struggle  ever  reaching  the  west- 
ern world,  but  my  abiding  faith 
in  the  Unseen  keeps  my  hope  for- 
ever green.  Truth  must  penetrate 
the  deepest  darkness. 

"In  your  last  paragraph  you  ex- 
pect something  from  my  pen.  You 
will  excuse  me  for  the  time  being, 
but  I  would  like  to  give  you  and 
your  readers  just  this  assurance 
that  our  non-cooperation  is  not  in- 
tended to  promote  isolation  or  ex- 
ciusiveness,  but  it  is  but  a  prelude 
to  real  cooperation  with  the  rest  of  the  world  not  excluding 
the  West.  Nor  would  I  have  your  readers  to  think  that  in 
fighting  the  British  government  I  am  fighting  western  civili- 
zation, but  I  am  endeavoring  to  fight  modern  civilization 
as  distinguished  from  the  ancient  which  India  has  not  happily 
yet  discarded.  Modern  civilization  as  represented  by  the 
West  of  today,  in  my  opinion,  has  given  Matter  a  place  which 
by  right  belongs  to  Spirit.  It  has  therefore  put  violence 
upon  the  throne  of  triumph  and  held  under  bondage  Truth 
and  Innocence.  It  is  this  error  whioh  enfeebled  India  is 
trying  to  fight,  and  I  have  no  doubt  whatsoever  that  if  those 
who  are  engaged  in  the  fight  remain  true  to  their  pledge 
God  will  help  them. 

Yours  sincerely, 

M.  K.  Gandhi. 
Satyagrahashram,  Sabarmati,  5th  March,   1922. 


The  arrest  of  Gandhi 
and  his  sentence  to  six 
years'  imprisonment  with- 
out hard  labor  is  another 
episode  in  such  a  great 
drama  as  has  not  been 
staged  around  a  single  per- 
son before  a  world  audi- 
ence, perhaps  ever.  It  is 
undoubtedly  a  high  point 
in  the  play,  but  no  one  sus- 
pects that  it  is  the  denoue- 
ment. Occidentals  have 
watched  this  greatest  paci- 
fist of  our  time  take  mil- 
lions of  his  fellow  orientals 
under  the  sway  of  his  ideal- 
istic imagination  to  con- 
ceive a  way  of  running 
the  world  quite  differ- 
ent from  the  present.  His 
self-effacement,  self-denial 
and  inability  to  compromise 


Mr.  Motley's  helping  hand  was  for  the  underdog  in 

its  puppy  stage.     The  picture  below  shows  them  with 

him  at  his  camp  for  convalescent  children 
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have  made  him  a  saint  in  the  eyes  of 
his  countrymen,  the  more  ignorant 
of  whom  ascribe  to  him  miraculous 
powers.  The  untouchables  to  whom 
he  is  teaching  self-confidence  and 
self-respect  and  the  Brahmins  come 
together  as  his  followers,  although 
he  is  himself  of  the  third  caste. 

POPULARITY  contests  go  on 
apace.  Citizenry  seems  bent 
on  picking  its  superlatives,  the 
pearliest  smile,  the  smallest  ankle, 
the  greatest  novelist,  the  best  secre- 
tary of  state.  Perhaps  it  is  good 
that  we  enjoy  the  diversion  in  a 
country  where  we  elect  nearly 
everything  from  dog-catcher  to 
President.  Especially  do  we  like  to 
let  loose  our  critical  faculties  in 
3.  voting  contest — and  subscriptions 
go  up  with  every  vote. 

Recently  Iowa's  largest  news- 
paper, the  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune  offered  a  "Nobel  Prize" 
to  the  resident  of  Des  Moines  who 
had  rendered  during  1921  the  "mo9t 
signal  and  valuable  service  to  his 
community." 

Nomination  was  by  letter.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the 
lists  were  sealed,  judges  were  chosen  and  early  in  January 
the  comimittee  went  into  executive  session.  This  committee 
had  been  drawn  from  such  community  groups  as  the  chamber 
of  commerce  and  Drake  University.  From  T.  J.  Edmonds, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Iowa  Tuberculosis  Association, 
whose  candidate  won,  we  have  a  partial  list  of  the  nominees: 
"E.  T.  Meredith,  the  handsome,  popular  and  prosperous 
former  secretary  of  agriculture ;  Clyde  Herring,  once  can- 
didate for  governor  and  now  owner  of  the  Herring  Motor 
Company  and  much  real  estate,  and  many  others  of  distinc- 
tion." 

The  night  of  the  award  came.  The  paper  had  announced 
it  for  days.  It  was  to  be  made  at  a  patriotic  meeting  at  the 
auditorium.  Legion  men,  the  mayor,  the  governor  and  the 
president  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  were  to  speak.  There 
was  perhaps  no  book-making,  but  speculation  was  high,  and 

the  town  was  full  of  gos- 
sip. The  speeches  were 
made  as  scheduled.  At  the 
end  the  representative  of 
the  chamber  of  commerce 
came  forward  with  a  huge 
silver  loving  cup  and  pre- 
sented it  as  the  "Nobel 
Prize"  to  Des  Moines' 
most  useful  citizen — Hor- 
ace Hollingsworth,  social 
worker.  The  next  day  the 
papers  carried  eight-column 
streamers  on  page  one,  and 
in  editorials  approved  the 
wisdom  of  the  judges  in 
choosing  this  man  who  dur- 
ing twenty-three  years  of 
effort  had  built  up  the 
Associated  Charities  of  Des 
Moines. 

The  Bruiter  Abroad. 


NEW  APPLETON  BOOKS 


With   one  in   every   three   children   malnourished,  the 
need  for  this  book  is  acute. 

NUTRITION  AND   GROWTH 
IN  CHILDREN 

By   William  R.  P.  Emerson,  M.D. 

Professor    of    Pediatrics,    Tufts    College    Medical    School,    Boston; 
President,   Nutrition    Clinics   for   Delicate   Children,   Inc. 

Dr.  Emerson  describes  in  broad  detail,  and  in  simple, 
easily  understandable  language,  what  malnutrition  is,  how 
it  can  be  recognized,  and  how  to  follow  the  "Nutrition 
Program"  in  order  to  remove  the  cause  and  effect  a  cure. 
Many  photographs  and  charts  illustrate  the  text.  Promi- 
nent physicians,  health  officers,  social  workers,  child  wel- 
fare organizations  have  already  given  the  book  their  un- 
qualified  endorsements.  $2.50 


ASPECTS   OF   CHILD  LIFE  AND 
EDUCATION         By  G.  Stanley  Hall 

Based  on  nine  special  studies  of  child  life,  showing  new 
phases  of  the  nature  of  childhood.  $2.00 


For   sale    at    all    booksellers.      Publishers    will    be    glad 
to   send  descriptive   circulars  free   upon  request. 

D.  Appleton  &  Company 


35   West   32nd  Street 


York 


SOCIAL  STUDIES 


Conducted  by 
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RED   LETTER    DAY  PLAYS 

By  Margaret  Getchell  Parsons 

A  collection  of  short  impromptu  plays  to  be  given  by 
teen  age  boys  and  girls  including  the  "Rainy  Day 
Plays,"  "Jack  I'  the  Green"  and  "The  Potentate  of 
Weatherdom."  There  are  in  addition  some  entirely  new 
plays  suitable  to  special  holidays  such  as  May  day  and 
Halloween.  $1.35 

DO'S  &  DONTS  for  BUSINESS  WOMEN    7    The  Rieht  to  Refuse  to  Confer 


THE  RIGHTS  OF  MEN 

All  men  have  "principles."  Some  know  what  their  princi- 
ples are.  They  may  have  inherited  them  from  conscientious 
ancestors,  or  learned  them  from  equally  conscientious  teach- 
ers. They  may  have  rooted  those  principles  deep  in  religious 
feelings,  or  in  moral  aspirations,  or  in  some  all-embracing 
philosophy  of  life  and  the  world.  They  may  carry  their 
principles  about  with  them,  mere  or  less  truculently  daring 
any  frivolous  person  to  criticise  or  violate  them. 

Others  may  keep  their  principles  submerged  in  the  lower 
levels  of  habit,  in  the  general  drift  of  their  living.  They 
may  not  be  conscious  of  their  principles,  except  as  the  drift 
of  their  living  may  be  threatened  by  some  change  in  the 
customs  or  habits  of  the  times.  They  may  then  feel  "their 
rights  are  threatened,"  and  they  may  Thore  or  less  conscious- 
ly "stand  upon  their  rights."   What  are  some  of  those  rights? 

The  Right  to  One's  Own  Prejudices 

*  The  background  of  our  minds  is  pre-rational ;  that  is  to 
say,  it  is  made  up  of  the  accumulation  of  the  ages  of  feelings  and 
opinions,  prejudices  and  customary  ways  of  facing  conditions. 
What  function,  if  any,  does  this  accumulated  material  perform? 
Is  it  wholly  undesirable,  as  some  of  the  intellectualists  maintain? 
Has  any  mind  ever  freed  itself  from  these  primitive  materials? 
Is  it  possible  for  any  mind  ever  so  to  free  itself?  What  sort  of 
"mind"  would  be  left?  Are  prejudices  wholly  indefensible?  Are 
some  prejudices  more  defensible  than  others?  For  example,  the 
prejudices  of  the  workingman?  The  prejudices  of  the  poor? 
The  prejudices  of  white  men?  The  prejudices  of  the  aged?  Are 
prejudices  normal  factors  in  any  situation?  Should  they  be  taken 
into  account  by  intelligent  people,  or  should  they  be  ignored?  Or 
should  "some  peoples'  "  prejudices  be  considered,  while  those  of 
others  are  ignored?  If  the  possessor  of  a  prejudice  does  not  fight 
for  it,  who  will?  Why  is  a  prejudice  more  likable  than  an  idea? 
In  a  battle  beween  a  prejudice  and  an  idea,  which  is  likely  to 
win?     Why? 


By   Helen  Thompson 

The  suggestions  about  clothes  you  want  to  give  to 
business  women  and  don't — the  dispositions  you  could 
correct  by  one  word  and  don't — the  habits  of  thrift  you 
could  inculcate  by  a  few  choice  words  and  don't — the 
advice  you  might  give  which  the  young  business  girls  you 
know  might  follow  and  don't — because  you  hesitate  to 
intrude  on  their  affairs  or  refuse  to  hurt  their  feel- 
ings— all  these  do's  and  dont's  are  in  this  new  book 
"Do's  and   Dont's   for   Business   Women." 

Price    to    be    announced 

IS        TO        LAUGH 

By  Edna  Geister 

A  new  book  of  games  and  stunts.  In  it  there  are 
games  for  large  groups  and  small;  games  for  the  family; 
for  dinner  parties;  for  church  social  events;  for  com- 
munity affairs;  games  and  stunts  for  almost  any  kind 
of  social  gathering,  with  one  whole  chapter  devoted  to 
out-of-doors  and  picnic  programs.  Enough  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  leadership  are  given  in  each  description  to 
make  every  event  accomplish  its  purpose,  to  make  recrea- 
tion, recreation.  $1.2;> 

THE  WOMANS   PRESS 


If  someone  writes  me  a  letter,  am  I  bound  to  consider  it 
and  reply?  If  someone  invites  me  to  "lay  my  cards  on  the  table," 
am  I  bound  to  do  so?  If  I  am  invited  to  a  conference  on  some 
matter  in  which  I  am  interested,  am  I  bound  to  attend  and  confer? 
Have  I  no  recourse  from  those  who  would  bind  me  to  bow  to 
"principles"  which  I  may  not  care  to  accept?  Must  I  tell  all  I 
know?  Must  I  listen  to  facts  and  arguments  from  others  even 
though  I  am  not  interested?  Have  I  no  right,  any  longer,  to 
mind  my  own  business? 


600  Lexington  Ave. 


3. 


The  Right  to  Save  One's  Face 


New  Yo  r  k   C\  t'y 


When  I  am  beaten  in  an  argument,  or  in  a  conference, 
must  I  admit  my  defeat?  Or  may  I  try  in  some  way  to  "save 
my  face"?  If  my  defeat  humiliates  me  beyond  measure,  will  I 
ever  again  consent  to  be  put  in  such  a  position?  Is  "rationalizing" 
always  to  be  condemned?  Shall  individual!)  be  stripped  of  all 
their  prejudices,  all  their  opinions,  all  their  "rights,"  and  then 
made  the  sport  of  the  "righteous"?  Is  it  possible  to  "intellectual- 
ize"  life  beyond  endurance?  Are  all  inconsistencies  evidence  of 
moral  perverseness?  In  the  face  of  our  accumulated  prejudices, 
irrationalities  and  inconsistencies,  what  is  the  real  problem  of 
"an  intelligent  public  opinion"?  What  are  the  real  "rights  of 
man"  ? 


REFERENCES: 

Survey  Graphic,  this  number,  Ripley,  p.   169,  Ellerbe,   p. 
Walnut,  p.   151,   Derieux,  p.   175,  Canfield,  p.   173. 
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HIMLER  OF  HIMLERVILLE 

{Continued  from  page  150) 

school  with  a  nine-month  term  (the  county  pays  the 
teacher's  salary  for  six  months,  the  company  supplements  it 
for  three)  and  the  opening  of  a  high  school  is  planned  for 
this  fall. 

A  remarkable  feature  in  these  days  of  quasi  prohibition 
is  the  rigor  with  which  alcoholic  drinks  are  banned  from 
the  settlement.  Only  a  few  months  ago  Himler  discovered 
that  one  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  settlement, 
who,  pending  completion  of  the  bachelors'  hotel,  kept  a 
boarding  house  for  the  men,  was  selling  moonshine  liquor 
by  the  glass.  Himler  summoned  the  man  to  his  office  and 
gave  him  forty-eight  hours  to  sell  his  property  and  quit 
the  colony  under  the  alternative  of  being  turned  over  to 
state  authorities.  The  evening  of  the  second  day  found  the 
man  on  the  other  side  of  the  state  line.  His  absence  was 
inquired  about  at  a  directors'  meeting.  "I  kicked  him  out. 
He  was  selling  liquor  to  my  miners,"  was  the  curt  explana- 
tion given  by  Himler.     It  was  sufficient. 

Martin  Himler  knows  his  Hungarian  miners — and  after 
all  there  is  not  much  difference  in  this  respect  between  the 
Hungarians  and  those  of  other  nationalities.  He  is  aware 
what  a  powerful  factor  the  home-making,  homestead-own- 
ing instinct  is  in  the  European  peasant.  Instead  of  thwart- 
ing that  instinct,  and  thereby  increasing  the  factors  that 
make  for  unrest,  he  chooses  to  convert  it  into  a  stabilizing 
asset.  He  says  in  an  article  on  the  housing  facilities  at 
Himlerville,  published  in  his  weekly  newspaper  Kepes  Vilag- 
lap  (Illustrated  World  News;  acquired  not  long  ago  as  a 
twin  enterprise  to  the  Miners'  Journal)  : 

Many  of  the  miners  at  Himlerville  have  grown  so  fond  of  the 
settlement  that  they  decided  to  make  their  permanent  home  there. 
Rather  an  exceptional  thing  with  miners,  too.  For  miners  are 
wont  to  roam  from  one  place  to  the  other — dissatisfied  with  work 
or  treatment,  or  simply  in  quest  for  a  better  life.  The  majority 
of  the  miners  at  Himlerville  do  not  want  to  roam  any  longer. 
They  found  the  soil  upon  which  it  is  worth  while  to  build  their 
homes  for  good.  They  bought  lots  at  Himlerville  and  built  their 
houses  upon  them.  Both  lot  and  house  are  owned  by  the  miners. 
Everything  is  done  to  suit  their  own  taste;  so  that  the  Hungarian 
in  America  has  at  last  lived  to  dwell  in  his  own  home  and  to 
water  flowers  in  his   own  garden. 

The  principal  value  of  the  Himlerville  experiment,  then, 
as  far  as  Americanization  is  concerned,  is  in  the  organized 
attempt  to  bind  the  immigrant  to  the  country  by  giving 
him  a  stake  in  the  land,  by  affording  an  outlet  to  his  instinct 
for  ownership  and  home-building,  by  contriving  a  compro- 
mise between  his  old  and  his  new  mode  of  life  and  by  giv- 
ing him  a  new  sense  of  independence  and  importance.  It 
may  be  added,  to  reassure  those  who  believe  in  the  conven- 
tional type  of  Americanization,  that  only  men  in  possession 
of  their  first  papers  are  eligible  for  holding  stock  in  the 
Himler  Coal  Company — a  logical  enough  stipulation,  as 
only  permanent  settlers  are  desired.  An  evening  class  in 
English  and  civics  for  adults  is  conducted  in  the  school 
building  by  the  secretary  of  the  company. 

Will  the  experiment  of  the  Martin  County  cooperative 
pioneers  succeed  ?  The  answer  depends  on  the  standards 
by  which  success  is  measured.  Martin  Himler  does  not 
offer  the  workers  a  get-rich-quick  scheme.  He  warns  them 
in  advance  that  there  is  hard  work,  a  fight  against  odds. 
The  first  cooperative  coal  mine  in  America  is  frankly  an 
experiment.  But  its  significance  cannot  be  expressed  in  tons 
of  coal  mined,  nor  in  wages  paid.  "What  Himler  tries  to 
do  is  to  make  men,  not  owners  of  wealth,  but  masters  of 
their  own  destiny.  The  significance  of  the  Himlerville 
venture  is  moral  as  well  as  economic. 
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Illustration    shows  the      Fine  Stripe 
and  Vase  Border"  pattern  in  service 


The  Cool  Immaculate 

Beauty  of  Fine  Linen 

DURING  SUMMER  MONTHS'  the 
cool  immaculate  beauty  of  Fine 
Linen  is  surely  the  essential  note 
in  the  charm  of  the  dining  table. 

Hostesses  find  well  filled  Linen  Closets 
not  only  a  joy  but  a  necessity. 

At  McCutcheon's  a  wealth  of  the  most 
exquisite  Linen  awaits  your  selection  — 
all  of  the  McCutcheon  standard  of 
purity. 

This  Spring  showing  of  Table  Linens 
is  characterized  by  a  strict  exclusiveness 
of  design  and  a  high  standard  of  ex- 
cellence at  prices  that  are  surprisingly 
and  pleasantly  economical. 

Send  for  New  Catalogue 

Write  today  for  a  copy  of  our  new 
Spring  and  Summer  Catalogue  No.  42, 
which  contains  special  values  in  House- 
hold Linens,  Lingerie,  Waists,  Laces  and 
a  host  of  other  things. 


Reg.  Trade  Mark 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co* 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  3  3rd  Streets,  New  York 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  IN  SOCIAL  RELATIONSHIPS 

By  Dorr  Frank  Diefendorf 

The  author  believes  that  Christian  ideals  and  principles  are  to 
be  applied  to  society  in  fuller  measure;  that  the  Christian  religion 
as  a  constructive  force  must  work  toward  the  increase  of  human 
good,  as  never  before;  and  that  an  intelligent,  evangelical  faith  is 
to  inspire  and  direct  the  youth  of  America  as  the  great  oppor- 
tunities and  tasks  of  the  new  time  pass  into  their  hands,  for  the 
remaking  and  the  betterment  of  the  world;  and  in  this  belief  he 
delivers    his    message. 

Price,   net,    75    cents;    by   mail,   82   cents. 

SOCIAL    REBUILDERS 

By  Charles  Reynolds  Broivn 
Dean  of  Yale  Divinity  School 
"A  discriminating  appraisal  of  conditions  growing  out  of  world- 
wide confusion  and  disorder.  .  .  .  The  book  is  a  vital  message 
for  the  times.  Dean  Brown  discusses  what  has  long  been  engag- 
ing the  minds  of  the  world's  greatest  thinkers." — Boston  Evening 
Transcript. 

Price,    net,    $1.25,    postpaid. 

FROM  SLAVE  TO  CITIZEN 

By  Charles  M.  Melden 

President  of  Nczv  Orleans  College 

"In    this    fair,    discriminating    treatment    of   the    subject,    President 

Melden    offers    a    definite   program    of    cooperation.     He    writes    from 

ripe  experience,   having  spent  a   lifetime   in   educational   work   among 

the   Southern   Negroes." — The  Boston  Globe. 

Price,    net,    $1.75,    postpaid. 


AMERICAN   CITIZENS  AND   THEIR  GOVERNMENT 

By  Kenneth  Colegrove 

Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science.  Northwestern   University 

The    needs    and    interests    of    the    average    American    citizen    and 

voter   have   been   kept   in   mind   in   the   preparation   of  this   invaluable 

textbook   in   citizenship,   which   presents   a   broad    survey   of   the   vital 

factors   in   our    National,    State,    City   and    Town    Government. 

Price,   net,   $1.75;    by  mail,   $1.92. 

UNITED  STATES  CITIZENSHIP 

By  George  Preston  Mains 

"The  book  gives  evidence  of  protracted  study  and  research.  It 
is  well  and  convincingly  written.  It  is  both  interesting  and  edu- 
cational and  is  the  most  complete  discussion  of  present-day  Ameri- 
can problems  from  the  standpoint  of  the  individual  citizen  that 
has  appeared  in  many  a  day." — The  Patriot.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Price,    net,    $2.00,   postpaid. 

CITIZENSHIP  AND  MORAL  REFORM 

By  John  W.  Langdale 
"The  'call  of  citizenship,'  with  especial  reference  to  moral  re- 
form enforcement  of  the  prohibition  amendment,  is  emphasized. 
The  family,  poverty,  social  hygiene,  and  industrial  relations  are 
among  the  themes  treated  in  a  plain,  concise  manner." — Social 
Progress.  Price,    net,    $1.25,   postpaid. 

THE  UNTRIED   CIVILIZATION 

By  John  William  Frazer 
"This  little  book  of  seven  chapters  is-^  noble  plea  for  the  con- 
version of  society  into  a  Christian  civilization.  It  contains  some 
generalizations  about  modern  civilization,  couched  in  picturesque 
English  and  shot  from  a  definite  Christian  angle." — The  Church- 
man. Price,    net,    $1.00,    postpa'd. 
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Hospitals 


and 


Institutions 

in  layout  and  plans  should  give  expression  to  the 
latest  medical  and  social  practice. 

Advice  on  plans  and  operating  problems  made 
available  through 

HOSPITAL  AND   INSTITUTIONAL  BUREAU 
OF  CONSULTATION 

HENRY  C.  WRIGHT,   Director 

289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Authentic   Documents 
on  the 

JAPANESE  QUESTION 

Japanese  in  America,   by  E.   M.   Boddy $3.00 

The  Real  Japanese  Question,   by  K.  Kawakami.  .  .  .     2.00 

California  and   the  Japanese,   by  K.   Kanzaki 50 

Pamphlets    by    Dr.    Eliot,    Frank    A.    Vanderlip,    Dr. 

Gordon,   Col.   Irish,   Dr.  Gulick  and   others 50 

Special  Price  for  Complete  Set,   $5.50 
JAPANESE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 


Room  9,  444  Bush  St. 


San  Francisco 


DEBATE= 


Is  the  failure  of  socialism  in  Russia,  as  evinced  by 

the  recent  partial  return  to  capitalism,  due  to  the 

fallacies  of  Marxian  theory? 

Prof.  E.  R.  A.  SELIGMAN,      HARRY  WATON, 

of  Columbia  savs  YES  Marxist  says  NO 

Chairman  CLARE    SHERIDAN    Sculptor 

Her  only  public  appearance  before  returning  to  Europe 

Manhattan  Opera  House, 

SUNDAY,  APRIL  30,  2  P.M.  SHARP 

Tickets,  50c  to  $2.50        Box  Seat*,  $3.00 

For    Sale:    Columbia    University    Book    Store; 
208    W.    42    St.,    and    Hotel    Agencies     " 
York   Call,    M-E   Institute,    133 

Marx-Engels  Institute,  220  W.  42nd  Street 

Room   1116  Telephone  Bryant  6914-5-6 


Tyson    Co., 
Rand    School,    New 
Second    Ave.,    and 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
at  %.  Price 

New,  unused  set  of  the  Encyclopedia  Americana,  30  volumes, 

authoritative,  illustrated.     Bound  in  stout  Fabrikoid. 

Publisher's   price  $210 

OUR  PRICE  $105 

Plus  express  from   New   York 

THC      CI  TRY/TV        112    EAST    19th   STREET 
*  "El     OURVEil,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 

formerly  THE  CHARITIES  DIRECTORY 

For    forty    years    the    symbol    of 

New  York's  benevolent  impulses. 

500  pp. — cloth — $2.00 

CHARITY     ORGANIZATION    SOCIETY 

105    East    22nd    Street 
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RED,  WHITE  AND  BLUE  TAPE 

{Continued  from  page  161) 

The  last  cause  is,  Section  2i6g.  Under  that,  twenty  ap- 
plicants thinking  themselves  white  were  regarded  by  the 
courts  as  non-white  and  rejected. 

Looking  back  over  the  thirteen  parts  of  the  exhibit,  what 
do  you  make  of  it  ?  Does  it  really  seem  necessary  or  wise 
to  have  affronted  and  denied  17,142  mostly  well-meaning 
people  in  one  year  for  grounds  like  these? 

Every  one  is  agreed  that  the  naturalization  law  is  in  sub- 
stance a  good  law.  But  is  it  just  good  bound  in  sheepskin 
and  put  up  on  the  shelf,  or  is  it  good  when  it  works?  It 
looks  good  to  the  learned  doctors  of  the  law  when  they  take 
it  down  and  read  it,  but  does  it  look  good  to  Jesus  Maria 
Pedregon,  of  Tierra  Amarilla,  New  Mexico,  where  they  have 
one  hearing  a  year  with  about  one  applicant  at  a  hearing, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  Homo  Polyglotski,  of  New  York 
city,  where  they  hold  hearings  lasting  over  weeks  at  a  stretch 
and  grind  through  hundreds  in  a  day?  A  disease  may  be  a 
perfectly  beautiful  disease  to  the  doctor  and  still  kill  the 
patient. 

Doesn't  it  begin  to  look  as  if  a  lot  of  those  17,142  ad- 
mittedly neither  immoral  nor  ignorant  men  and  women  who 
were  denied  in  1921  were  denied  through  no  fault  of  their 
own  ?  That  they  were  wheat  grubbed  out  by  an  insensate 
weeding  machine  that  couldn't  tell  them  from  the  tares? 

It's  hard  to  escape  that  conclusion  if  you  go  a  little  deeper. 
In  fact,  it  is  almost  established  among  the  Q.  E.  D.'s  by 
these  two  facts  alone : 

that  during  the  fiscal  year  iQig  J  per  cent  of  the  petitions 

for  naturalization  filed  in  Rhode  Island  were  denied,  and 

in  Arkansas  81  per  cent. 

Doesn't  sound  much  like  "a  uniform  rule  of  naturaliza- 
tion," does  it?  And  yet  that  is  the  only  kind  the  Constitu- 
tion gives  Congress  the  power  to  make.  Indeed,  it  might 
not  be  exactly  libelous  to  hazard  the  suggestion  that,  from  a 
naturalization  point  of  view,  something  is  rotten  in  the  state 
of  Arkansas.     Or  was,  in  191 9. 

What  was  it?  Aliens?  Aliens,  after  all,  are  people,  and 
it  may  well  be  that  those  in  Arkansas  differ  from  those  in 
Rhode  Island  even  as  the  Americans  do.  But  they  certainly 
don't  differ  as  much  as  that. 

What  is  it  that  does?  Well,  for  one  thing  clerks.  Look 
at  this.  It's  a  little  dull  at  first  sight,  but  when  you  get  to 
the  end  there's  quite  a  kick  in  it  if  you  are  interested  in  this 
matter  at  all. 

During  1919  the  five  states  having  the  highest  percentage 
of  denials  were,  in  the  order  named:  Arkansas,  Oklahoma, 
Kentucky,  Kansas  and  Iowa.  And  during  1920:  Georgia, 
Nevada,  Oklahoma,  New  Mexico  and  South  Carolina. 

During  191 9  the  five  states  having  the  lowest  percentage 
were,  in  the  order  named:  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  Pennsylvania  and  Maine.  And  during 
1920:  Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire  and   Maine. 

That's  fourteen  in  all.  Now  the  Commissioner  of  Nat- 
uralization has  a  table  in  his  annual  reports  that  he  calls 
"Number  of  courts  by  states  and  territories  exercising  nat- 
uralization jurisdiction,  and  the  number  which  are 
habitually  delinquent  in  accounting  for  naturalization  busi- 
ness transacted."  Let's  track  down  through  it  those  fourteen 
states  and  see  if  it  throws  some  light  on  why  nearly  everybody 
is  denied  sometimes  in  one  of  them,  and  almost  nobody  in 
another. 

Here  are  some  figures  from  four  of  the  commissioner's 
tables  that  seem  to  talk  to  the  point.  Leaving  out  Kansas 
and  Iowa — of  which  more  in  a  moment — see  if  a  high  per- 


centage of  clerical  inefficiency  doesn't  seem  to  draw  after  it, 
as  the  moon  the  tides,  a  high  percentage  of  denials. 
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1919 

1919 

1920 

1920 

Arkansas 

45 

81 

38 

20 

Oklahoma 

39 

56 

35 

36 

Kentucky 

28 

54 

25 

14 

Kansas 

11 

40 

6 

28 

Iowa 

5 

37 

3 

23 

Georgia 

29 

20 

33 

48 

Nevada 

12 

24 

11 

39 

New  Mexico 

19 

22 

7 

31 

South  Carolina 

3i 

34 

10 

30 

Rhode  Island 

0 

3 

0 

1 

Massachusetts 

6 

4 

0 

5 

New  Hampshire 

0 

5 

0 

7 

Pennsylvania 

5 

7 

6 

5 

Maine 

0 

7 

0 

7 

Low  percentage  of  clerical  efficiency,  high  percentage  of 
denials.  High  percentage  of  clerical  efficiency,  low  percent- 
age of  denials.  It  is  astonishing  how  it  holds  when  you 
consider  the  complex  of  other  factors  that  enter  in.  It  cer- 
tainly holds  well  enough  to  show  that  applicants  are  denied 
all  down  the  line  for  the  mistakes  of  clerks  upon  whose 
efficiency  the  law  makes  them  directly  dependent. 

Except  in  Kansas  and  Iowa.  There,  you  will  observe,  the 
clerks  are  pretty  good ;  in  Iowa,  certainly  so.  But  still  the 
percentage  of  denials  is  high.  From  23  to  40.  Maybe,  again, 
the  aliens  are  bad.  Maybe  we  arc  shipping  Kansas  and  Iowa 
the  scum  of  this  scum  of  the  earth  that's  ruining  our  country 
nowadays.  Maybe.  But  until  it's  proved,  I  am  inclined  to 
look  in  the  woodpile  for  a  certain  chief  naturalization 
examiner. 

It  happens  that  the  one  who  has  charge  of  Kansas  and  Iowa 
is  the  staunchest  stickler  of  all  eleven  in  the  country  for  "strict 
construction,"  as  they  say  in  the  service.  Strict  construction 
of  the  laws,  the  decisions,  the  regulations,  the  rulings.  In- 
telligent, competent,  honest  minded,  energetic,  he  is  yet  an 
anise-and-cumin-ite,  a  sixty-fourth-inch  person. 

When  laws  are  on  the  books  they  ought  to  be  enforced, 
whether  they  are  good  or  bad.  If  they  are  bad,  they  ought 
to  be  changed.  And  the  only  way  to  see  how  bad  they  are 
is  to  enforce  them.  This  chief  examiner's  enforcements 
should  have  done  a  lot  of  good,  as  sign  posts  leading  to 
changes.     But  they  haven't. 

They  seem  to  account,  however,  for  the  exceptions  to  our 
rule  about  clerical  efficiency  and  denials.  In  Kansas  and 
Iowa  the  clerks  are  efficient  and  still  the  percentage  of  de- 
nials is  high.  It  seems  extremely  probable  that  it  is  "strict 
construction"  that  has  held  it  high. 

Without  question  the  chief  examiner  is  an  important  factor 
in  the  whole  question  of  naturalization  in  the  United  States. 
An  excellently  clear  idea  of  his  status  and  functions  can  be 
obtained  from  Mr.  Gavit's  book.  And  an  idea,  too,  of  his 
handicaps.  As  Mr.  Gavit  points  out,  there  is  no  adequate 
unifying  influence.  In  many  matters  of  considerable  impor- 
tance the  west  hand  of  the  Naturalization  Service  doesn't 
know  what  the  east  hand  does.  One  fights,  bleeds  and  dies 
for  a  point  that  the  other  waives  as  a  matter  of  course. 

At  one  time  it  was  customary  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  one  of  the  eleven  naturalization  districts  for  the  judges 
to  overlook  an  absence  up  to  two  years  from  the  United 
States  during  the  five-year  period.     In  another  district  peti- 
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Training  Courses  for  Social  Work 

SMITH  COLLEGE 
Training  School  for  Social  Work 

Attendance  Officers 
Child  Welfare             Family  Welfare 
Visiting  Teachers         Medical  Social  Work 
Probation  Officers      Psychiatric  Social  Work 
Community  Service 

NEXT  SESSION  BEGINS  JULY  6 

ADDRESS: 

The  Director,  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass. 

The  Americanization  Training 
Courses 

in  Summer  Session  of 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis,  June    19   to   July   29,    1922 

Short  intensive  Course  for  teachers,  supervisors,   and 
leaders   in    fields   of   work   among   foreign   peoples   in 
America. 

Some  of  the  courses  offered:   Immigration,  American 
Negro,     Race     Leaders     and     Programs,     Immigrant 
Woman,  Technique  of  Teaching  Adults,  Americaniza- 
tion Organization,  Americanisms  and  Assimilation. 

Write  for  special  Americanization  Bulletin. 

THE  RECOGNIZED  COURSE  IN 
Public    Health    Nursing    in    Philadelphia 

is  given  by 

The  Pennsylvania  School  for  Social  Service 

in    affiliation    with    The    University    of   Pennsylvania. 

This  nine  months  course  of  theory  and  practice  is  open 
to    qualified    graduate    nurses.     Through    cooperation 
with  other  agencies,  training  is  given  in  visiting  nurs- 
ing, child  welfare,  school  and  industrial  nursing,  hospi- 
tal  social   service   and    rural    community   nursing.     A 
short  term  will  be  offered  this  summer. 

For  detailed  information  apply  to 
MISS  HARRIET  FROST,  Director  of  Public  Health  Nursing 
The  Pennsylvania  School  for  Social  Service 

339  South   Broad  Street,   Philadelphia 

WANTED 

50  COLLEGE  GRADUATES 

TO  PREPARE  FOR 

PUBLIC   AND   PRIVATE 
PROFESSIONAL  SERVICE 

AT  THE 

SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
SIMMONS  COLLEGE 

18  Somerset  St.,  Boston  14,  Mass. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Courses  in  Social  Economics 

Courses     offered     first     year: — Social     Case     Work, 
Health    and    Preventable    Disease,    Social    Medicine, 
Community  Problems  and  Organization,  Social  Work 
and   Law,   Immigrant   Peoples.     Twenty-one  hours  a 
week  field  work  training  under  professional  executives. 

Second  year,  specialized. 

Psychiatric  and  General  Medical  Social  Service  train- 
ing given  by  the  Social   Service   Department  of  The 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 

College  graduates  eligible  for  M.A.  degree  after  com- 
pleting the  two  years'  course. 

For  circulars  address  T.  R.  BALL,  Registrar. 

|  IV      you  are  a  regular  in       IF    you    are    a    new    recruit 

**          the    ranks    of    social           from  college  the  six  weeks 

work,   Summer   School   can           can  give  you  a  preliminary 

give  you   a   fresh   slant  on           introduction    to    the    social 

your  job.                                          WOrk  field. 

IF  you   are   a  teacher,  doctor 
or  in  some  such  allied  pro- 
fession you  can  get  a  new 
angle     toward     your    own 
work    that    will     make    it 
more   effective. 

The    needs    of    these    three    groups    arc    to    l>e    met    by    a    variety    of 
interesting   courses    and   seminars. 

Summer   School  June  29   Is   August    10 

NEW    YORK    SCHOOL   OF   SOCIAL    WORK 

107    East    22nd   Street,    New   York 
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(Continued  from  page  189) 
tions  were  automatically  denied  in  practically  every  case 
where  such  absence  exceeded  six  months.  If  you  had  been 
called  back  to  the  old  country  and  detained  there  more  than 
six  months,  it  was  simply  your  hard  luck  that  you  applied 
in  the  second  district  and  were  rejected.  Had  you  applied 
in  the  first  you  would  have  been  naturalized  without  hesita- 
tion. The  same  discrepancy  exists  today,  though  these  exact 
periods  of  two  years  and  six  months  may  not  apply. 

In  District  No.  1  the  chief  examiner  is  not  a  "strict  con- 
structionist," whereas  in  No.  2  he  is,  and  makes  it  stick. 

The  government,  you  see,  has  the  right  to  bring  suit  to 
cancel  any  certificate  of  naturalization  which  it  considers 
illegally  issued.  If,  therefore,  the  chief  examiner  of  District 
No.  2 — eaten  clean  up,  it  may  be,  by  the  zeal  of  his  house — 
can  get  the  highest  naturalizing  court  in  his  district  to  hold 
that  six  months'  absence  invalidates  a  petition  and  to  render  a 
written  decision  to  that  effect,  he  can  take  that  decision  and 
use  it  as  a  club  to  bludgeon  the  hundred  or  so  other  courts 
in  his  district  into  line.  Though  it  may  be  that  almost  all 
the  courts  outside  his  district-— that  is,  in  the  rest  of  the 
United  States — hold  contrariwise. 

There  has  been  a  deplorable  tendency  among  certain  nat- 
uralization officials  to  go  gunning  for  the  denial  of  petitions. 
And  sometimes  their  scores  have  been  perilously  high — peril- 
ously, because  this  country  needs  the  friendship  of  native- 
and  foreign-.born  residents  alike. 

In  an  article  the  length  of  this  one  it  isn't  possible  even  to 
suggest  the  various  things  that  one  who  would  understand 
this  matter  thoroughly  must  take  into  account.  Most  of 
them  will  be  found,  treated  with  admirable  clearness  and 
fairness,  in  Americans  by  Choice.  It's  an  honest  assay  of 
naturalization  in  the  United  States.  It  takes  the  situation 
sketched  in  this  paper  and  treats  it  in  authoritative  detail. 
It  will  probably  be  the  source  book  on  naturalization  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  It  seems  to  this  writer  to  bear  out  his 
own  feeling  that  many  men  with  many  minds  have  slewed 
around  that  "uniform  rule"  considerably. 

And  there's  nobody  to  true  it  up  again.  There  are  five 
agencies  concerned:  Congress,  the  clerks,  the- examiners, 
the  judges  and  the  commissioner.  None  of  them  has  power 
to  settle  anything  permanently,  or  to  make  changes  as  they 
are  needed — none  of  them  except  Congress.  And  for  all 
practical  purposes  Congress  is  almost  as  remote  as  God.  But 
each  of  them  has  power  enough  to  obstruct  the  others. 

Five  keepers  of  a  snake  they  are.  It's  a  big,  famous  gov- 
ernmental snake.  It  has  waxed  long  and  strong  under  their 
care.  It  catches  in  its  folds  seventeen  thousand  moral  and 
intelligent  aliens  a  year  and  crushes  them,  as  the  sons  of 
Laocoon  were  crushed,  who  defiled  the  temple. 

The  name  of  this  snake  is  Red  Tape.  There's  important 
work  waiting  for  its  caretakers,  and  we  need  the  allegiance 
and  fidelity  of  the  people  it  is  crushing.  The  sooner  it  is  de- 
stroyed the  better  for  all  of  us. 


TRAINING   COURSES 


READ  the  SURVEY 

If  you  want  to  keep  abreast  of  social  and  indus- 
trial progress. 

I  you  want  accurate  news  and  first-hand  informa- 
tion on  social  and  industrial  movements. 

If  you  are  interested  in  any  of  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed in  this  issue — for  the  Survey  "follows  up." 


The   Survey,   112  East  19th  Street,  New  York. 
I   enclose   $5    for   a   year's   subscription. 

Will  send  $5  on (date) 

Mame    

Address     


4-29-22 


Bryn  Mawr 
College 

Carola   Woerishoffer    Graduate    Department 
of  Social  Economy  and  Social  Research 

One  and  Two  Year  Training 
Courses       with        Certificates 

Open  only  to  women  college  graduates  with  pre- 
liminary training  in  social  science. 

To  prepare  for  positions  in  ( i )  social  case  work, 
(2)  community  organization,  (3)  personnel  admi- 
nistration in  industry  and  (4)  social  and  industrial 
research. 

Field  practise  work  with  social  agencies  and  in- 
dustrial establishments  in  Philadelphia  or  outside 
city. 

Total  college  expense  does  not  exceed  $750  per  year. 

Applications  for  scholarships  should  be  filed  before 
May  15. 

Address  as  above 
Post  Office,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 


HARTFORD  w  •—££?  "* 

Theological  Seminary 

Dean,  M.  W.  Jacobus 

School  of  Religious  Pedagogy 

Dean,   E.    H.    Knight 

Kennedy  School  of  Missions 

Dean,  E.  W.  Capen 

Through  these  associated  schools  Hartford  offers  full  train- 
ing for: 

1.  The  Christian  ministry. 

2.  The  whole  field  of  religious  education. 

3.  The  foreign  field. 

Each  School  has  its  independent  faculty  and  its  own  institu- 
tional life,  and  together  they  form  one  interdenominational 
institution  with  the  unity  of  common  aim  and  spirit. 


BARS  AND  SHADOWS 

Prison  poems  of  a  "political"  now 

serving  a  twenty  year  sentence  by 

RALPH     CHAPLIN 

Introduction  by  Scott  Nearing 

$1.00  postpaid 

Edith    Chaplin 

7  East  15th  Street                                                     New  York  City 
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THE    SURVEY 


112  East  19th  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED:  A  Woman  as  the  working 
head  of  a  pastry  department  in  a  large 
New  York  Residential  Hotel.  Must  be  ex- 
pert in  making  of  highest  class  "home- 
made" breads,  pastry,  puddings,  sauces, 
etc.  Separate  kitchen  provided.  Address 
in  confidence,  giving  fullest  information 
covering  experience  and  state  approximate 
salary   desired.     4163   Survey. 

WANTED:  Woman  secretary  for  well- 
established  organization,  community  of 
30,000,  seat  of  state  university.  Must  have 
good  case  work  training  and  experience. 
Address  with  references,  etc.,  United  Cha- 
rities of  Champaign  and  Urbana,  405  First 
National  Bank  Building,  Champaign,  Illi- 
nois. 

WANTED:  Middle  aged  Jewish  couple 
to  assume  charge  of  the  Orthodox  Old 
People's  Home  in  Chicago.  Institutional 
experience  essential.  Applicants  must  have 
sympathetic  understanding  of  old  orthodox 
men  and  women.  Apply  giving  full  par- 
ticulars to  Paul  N.  Lackritz,  1314  Mil- 
waukee Avenue,   Chicago,  111. 

WANTED:  A  case  worker  of  experience 
and  training  for  a  position  in  a  large 
Southern  city.  Address  Charlotte  Whiting, 
221    Governor   St.,   Richmond,   Va. 

WANTED:  Matron  for  Girls'  School. 
Must  be  trained  and  experienced.  Address 
Elmwood  School  for  Girls,  Girard,  Pa., 
Erie  Co. 

HOSPITALS,  Industrials,  Communities 
needing  social  workers,  dietitians,  house- 
keepers, secretaries,  address  Miss  Richards, 
Providence,  R.  I.,  Box  5,  East  Side.  Boston 
Office  Trinity  Court,  16  Jackson  Hall.  Fri- 
days 11  to  1.     Address  Providence. 

The  Orthodox  Old  People's  Home  of 
Chicago  wants  reliable  competent  woman 
to  act  as  housekeeper.  Must  be  able  to  take 
full  charge  of  help.  Must  be  familiar  with 
dietary  laws.  Apply  giving  full  particu- 
lars to  Paul  N.  Lackritz,  1314  Milwaukee 
Avenue,   Chicago,  III. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital  posi- 
tions everywhere.  Write  for  free  book 
now.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses, 
30  N.  Mich.  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

HOUSEMOTHER  in  Protestant  Boys' 
School  near  Chicago.  Some  knowledge  of 
cooking  and  ability  to  make  a  real  home 
for  twenty  boys.  Splendid  opportunity  for 
personal  influence.  Write  stating  qualifi- 
cations, experience,  salary  expected,  etc. 
Box    1 8 5,   Chicago   Heights,   Illinois. 

ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT:  Or- 
phans' Home,  thirty  children.  Nurse's  and 
institutional  training  necessary.  Write 
stating  salary  expected.  References.  4173 
Survey. 

(In  answering  these  adi 


WORKERS  WANTED 

COTTAGE  MOTHER  in  Protestant 
Boys'  School  near  Chicago.  Write  stating 
qualifications,  experience  and  salary  ex- 
pected.    Box  185,  Chicago  Heights,  Illinois. 

WANTED:  By  Jewish  Social  Service 
Bureau  of  Chicago  man  to  take  charge  of 
Industrial  Shops  for  Handicapped.  Excel- 
lent opportunity  for  developing  compre- 
hensive program.  Please  apply  to  Super- 
intendent, 1800  Selden  Street,  stating  age, 
education,  training,  experience  and  salary 
expected  to  start. 

WANTED:  In  Richmond,  Virginia,  a 
trained  social  worker  as  matron,  Home  for 
Girls  (ages  five  to  eighteen).  Good  salary 
and  comfortable  home.  Apply  for  further 
information  with  references  to  Mrs.  Fred- 
erick H.  Scott,  909  West  Franklin  St.,  Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 

TEACHERS  WANTED 

TEACHERS  wanted  for  public  and  private 
schools,  colleges  and  universities.  Educa- 
tion  Service,   Steger   Building,   Chicago. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

ENGLISH  UNIVERSITY  graduate,  wo- 
man, lecturer,  editor,  publicist,  teacher,  de- 
sires connection,  industrial  or  community 
welfare  work,  or  social  organization,  where 
broad  social  training  and  experience  will 
be  of  value.  Coast  to  coast  endorsements. 
4166  Survey. 

WANTED:  By  experienced  handicraft 
and  social  service  worker,  position  in  or 
near  large  eastern  city.  Good  opportunity 
of  more  value  than  salary.    4155  Survey. 

REGISTERED,  qualified  nurse,  desires 
resident  position  next  September,  in  select 
boarding  school  or  college  infirmary.  Eng- 
lish, Protestant  faith.     4174  Survey. 

WANTED:  Position  for  summer  by 
woman  with  several  years'  experience  as 
industrial  matron  in  Girls'  Home.  4169 
Survey. 


FURNISHED  APARTMENT 


DESIRABLE  furnished  apartment,  quiet 
street  in  old  Greenwich  Village,  New  York 
City.  Windows  both  sides,  lots  of  sunshine, 
elevator,  hard  by  Subway.  Ready  May  1. 
Suitable  for  small  family  or  for  three  or 
four  men  or  women.  Leon  Whipple,  47 
Morton  St. 


MSS.  WANTED 


WHEN  YOU  ARE  ELECTED 

TO   A   PUBLICITY   COMMITTEE   AND 

DON'T  KNOW  WHAT  TO  DO  ABOUT  IT 

ARRANGE  TO  GET  HELP  FROM 

Mary  Caroline  Crawford 

816    Little    Building,    Boston,   Massachusetts 

1.  because  Miss  Crawford  can  assist  you  in 
getting  things  into  the  newspapers. 

2.  because  as  a  graduate  of  the  Boston 
School  for  Social  Work,  she  has  the  com- 
munity service  point  of  view. 

3.  because  her  advertising  counsel  has  be- 
hind it  the  "know  how"  of  a  dozen  years 
as  Publicity  Executive  for  a  nationally 
known  institution.  


FOR  THE  HOME 


MapleSuodrdndSijrup 


THE  NEW  CROP 
IS  NOW  READY 

Good  always,  it  is  most  delicious 
when    fresh. 
GEORGE    PORTER 

1  HIGHLAND  FARM        1  Box  3471  Alstead.  N.  H. 


Absolukelii    Pviy-c 


EARN  $25  WEEKLY,  spare  time,  writ- 
ing for  newspapers,  magazines.  Exp.  un- 
nec,  details  Free.  Press  Syndicate,  964,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  <  

STORIES,    POEMS,    PLAYS,    etc.,    are 
wanted     for    publication.      Submit    Mss    or 
write  Literary  Bureau,   509   Hannibal,  Mo. 
ertisements  please  mention  The  Survey.     /*  h 
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REAL  ESTATE 


KEENE  VALLEY,  ADIRONDACKS 

For  rent  a  wonderful  view  and  charming  and 
comfortable  camp,  completely  furnished.  6  mas- 
ter's bedrooms,  3  servants'  rooms,  3  baths,  2  liv- 
ing-rooms, 7  fireplaces,  telephone,  garage.  Ice 
and   stove  wood   included   in   rent. 

M.   S.  LUDLUM,   1827  Pine  St.,  Phils. 


TWO  ATTRACTIVE  FURNISHED  COT- 

tages  for  rent  near  hotels.  6  and  8  rooms  all 
conveniences,  $450  and  $700.  Others  $200 1  to 
$600.  Mrs.  Alice  C.  Young,  South  Weit  Harbor, 
Mt.   Desert   Island,   Maine. 


STATIONERY 


THIRSTY  blotters  sent  free  on  request, 
also  samples  of  excellent  stationery  for  per- 
sonal and  professional  use.  Franklin  Pnnt- 
ery.     Warner,  New  Hampshire. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


It  Cannot  Be  Done  Heref  Surfrxst  your^ 
self  Find  out  what  you  do  NOT  know  about 
it       Read    A    Plea    and    a    Plan    for   the   effective 

Organization  of  Am.  Clerks 
and  Professional  Employees 

(Part  I,  30c;  Part  II.  35c.  pprU  Help  to 
make  America  safe  for  them  1  MowiafM  Ser- 
vice    Brooklyn,    N.    Y,    Stat.    "S.      Bo*    1!-. 


"Home-Making  as  a  Profession" 

I,  a  100-pp    ill.  handbook-it's  FREE      Home  .tudT 
Domestic  Science  courses,   fitting for  many  well-paid 
positions   or  for   home-making   J-™/'"'",      st     ch|ca0() 
Am.  School  of  Home   Economics.  819  E.  58th  St..  Chicago 


BOOK-BINDING 

EGGEL1NG  BINDERY,  1 14-1 16  E.  13thSt.,  NewYork 

Telephone,  Stuyvesant  S°12 
Write  for  descriptive   literature 


RESEARCH: 


We      assist      in       preparing 
il        articles.        papers, 
speeches,     debates.     Expert,     scholarly     s*™«; 
Author's    Research     Bureau,    500    Fifth    Ave- 
nue,   New    York. 

elps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MAN- 
AGEMENT. CIRCULATION,  ETC.,  RE- 
QUIRED BY  THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS 
OF  AUGUST  24,  1912,  of  Survey  Graphic, 
published  monthly  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for 
April    1,    1922. 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York, 
ss. 

Before  me,  a  Commissioner  of  Deeds,  in  and 
for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally 
appeared  Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  who,  having  been 
duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says 
that  he  is  the  business  manager  of  Survey 
Graphic,  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best 
of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement 
of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily 
paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid 
publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above 
caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24, 
1912,  embodied  in  section  443,  Postal  Laws 
and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this 
form,    to    wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub- 
lisher, editor,  managing  editor,  and  business 
managers  are:  Publisher,  Survey  Associates, 
Inc.,  112  East  19  Street,  New  York  City; 
Editor,  Paul  U.  Kellogg,  112  East  19  Street, 
New  York  City;  Managing  Editor,  none;  Busi- 
ness Managers,  Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  John  D. 
Kenderdine,  112  East  19  Street,  New  York 
City. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give  names  and 
addresses  of  individual  owners,  or,  if  a  corpora- 
tion, give  its  name  and  the  names  and  addresses 
of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or 
more  of  the  total  amount  of  stock.)  Survey 
Associates,  Inc.,  112  East  19  Street,  New  York 
City,  a  non-commercial  corporation  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  with  over  1,600 
members.  It  has  no  stocks  or  bonds.  President, 
Robert  W.  de  Forest,  30  Broad  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y. ;  Vice-Presidents,  Henry  R.  Seager, 
Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.:  V. 
Everit  Macy  "Chilmark,"  Scarborough-on-Hud- 
son,  N.  Y. ;  Secretary,  Ann  R.  Brenner,  112 
East  19  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Treasurer, 
Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  112  East  19  Street.  New 
York,   N.    Y. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mort- 
gages, or  other  securities  are:  (If  there  are  none, 
«o   state.)      None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving 
the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  se- 
curity holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list 
of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also, 
in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder 
appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the 
name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom 
such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the 
said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embrac- 
ing affiant's  full  knowledge  and  belief,  as  to 
the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which 
stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trus- 
tees, hold  stock  and  secur'ties  in  a  capacity 
other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this 
affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other 
person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  in- 
terest direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds, 
or  other  securities  other  than  as  so  stated  bv  him. 

[Signed]       ARTHUR  P.   KET.T  OGG. 

Business   Manager. 
Sworn    to    and    subscribed    before   me   this    22d 
day    of    March.    1922. 

[Seal]     MARTHA    HOHMANN, 
Commissioner    of    Deeds.    City    of    New    York, 
New    York    County    Clerk's    No.     144;    New 
Vork   County   Register's   No.    22056. 
Commission   Expires  April   27,    1922. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Listings    fifty    cents    a    line,    four    weekly    inser- 
tions;   copy    unchanged    throughout    the    month. 

The  Sword  or  thb  Cross,  by  Kirby  Page.  An 
examination  of  war  in  the  light  of  Jesus'  Way 
of  Life.  Highly  commended  by  the  Nation,  the 
World  Tomorrow,  the  Christian  Century, 
H.arry  Emerson  Fosdick.  Bishop  McConnell, 
John  Havnes  Holmes,  Norman  Thomas  and 
others.  Regular  edition  $1.20.  Special  paper 
edition  15  cents  net.  George  H.  Doran  Co., 
New   York. 

How  John  and  Mary  Live  and  Save  on  $35  a 
Week — a  weekly  budget  plan.  Records  kept  in 
the  Weekly  Allowance  Book.  Am.  School  of 
Home  Economics,  819  E.  58th  St.,  Chicago. 
Price,    10  cents  each. 

Ten  Cent  Meals,  by  Florence  Nesbitt.  Minimum 
cost  diet.  44  pp.  Am.  School  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics, 819  E.  58th  St.,  Chicago.  Price.  10 
cents. 

Credit  Union.  Complete  free  information  on 
request  to  Roy  F.  Bergengren,  5  Park  Square, 
Boston,  Mass. 


UNDERGROUND  LINES       AERIAL  LINES 


BUILDINGS  SWITCHBOARDS         TELEPHONES 


Breaking  Construction  Records 


Since  1920,  faced  with  the 
greatest  demand  for  service  in 
telephone  history,  the  Bell  System 
has  surpassed  all  previous 
records  for  the  installation  of 
new  telephone  equipment.  In 
the  last  two  years  more  than 
1,000,000  additional  stations 
have  been  added  to  the  system 
by  construction.  This  is  equal  to 
the  entire  number  of  telephones 
in  Great  Britain. 

In  1921  alone,  450,000  new 
poles  were  placed — enough  to 
make  a  telephone  line  from  New 
York  to  Hong  Kong.  The 
aerial  wire  put  into  service  in 
the  same  year,  835,000  miles  in 
all,  is  enough  to  string  60  wires 
on  such  a  telephone  line. 

1,875,000  miles  of  wire,  en- 
closed in   1 ,500  miles  of  cable, 


were  added  to  underground  and 
submarine  lines  in  1921.  New 
underground  duct  totaling 
1  1 ,000,000  feet  was  constructed, 
this  representing  approximately 
300  miles  of  subway.  69  new 
central  office  buildings  and  im- 
portant additions  were  com- 
pleted or  in  progress,  and  new 
switchboards  with  a  capacity  of 
many  thousands  of  connections 
were  installed. 

This  equipment  added  to  the 
Bell  System,  great  though  it  is 
in  volume  and  value,  represents 
but  a  small  part  of  the  vast 
property  which  enables  the  tele- 
phone on  your  desk  to  give  the 
service  to  which  you  are  accus- 
tomed. And  to  meet  the  in- 
creasing demands  for  new 
service,  the  work  of  construction 
goes  on. 


/g^**$^  "Bell  System* 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph.Company 
And  Associated    Companies 

One    Policy,    One    System,    Universal    Service,    and   all    directed 
toward  Better  Service 


Fall  In.  Call  of  Christian  ministry  written  by 
four  recent  college  graduates  of  Hartford  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  representing  three  leading 
denominations.  Hartford  Seminary  Press, 
Hartford,   Conn. 

The  Social  Opportunity  of  the  Churchman. 
By  Charles  K.  Gilbert  and  Charles  N.  Lathrop. 
Department  of  Christian  Social  Service,  281 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.     Price  25   cents. 

Unemployment.  Compensation  and  Relief.  By 
John  R.  Commons.  Reprinted  from  the  Survey 
for  October  1,  1921,  together  with  the  text  of 
the  Huber  bill  for  unemployment  insurance 
now  before  the  Wisconsin  legislature.  10  cents 
a  copy,  postpaid.  100  or  more  copies,  5  cents 
a  copy,  carriage  extra.  The  Survey,  112  East 
10th  Street.  New  York. 


PERIODICALS 


[In  answering  these  advertisements  please  mention  The  Survey.     It  h 
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Fifty   cents  a  line  per  month,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions,   copy     unchanged    throughout    the    month. 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the 
part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking  in  the  bet- 
terment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library. 
$3.00  a  year.  19  W.  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  Journal  of  Applied  Sociology  contains 
main  articles  on  social  problems  by  authorities 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  besides 
social  work  notes,  book  notes,  and  other  feat- 
ures. Editor,  Emory  S.  Bogardus.  Published 
bi-monthly  ($1.50  per  year).  University  of 
Southern  California,  3557  University  Ave., 
Los  Angeles,  California. 

Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2.00  a  year:  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York. 

elps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 


THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL  WORK- 
ERS— Miss  Ida  M.  Cannon,  pres.;  Social  Service  Department,  Mas- 
sachusetts General  Hospital,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Miss  Ruth  V. 
Emerson,  sec'y;  National  Headquarters,  American  Red  Cross, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Organization  to  promote  development  of  social 
work  in  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Annual  meeting  with  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work. 


FEDERAL     COUNCIL     OF     THE     CHURCHES     OF     CHRIST      IN 

AMERICA — Constituted     by    30     Protestant     denominations.       Rev. 

Chas.    S.   Maefarland,   Rev.    S.   M.   Cavert,    gen'l.    sec'ys.;    105   E.    22 

St..    New  York. 

Commission   on   the   Church   and   Social    Service — Rev.   Worth   M. 

Tippy,    exec,    sec'y.;    Rev.    F.   Ernest    Johnson,    research   sec'y.; 

Agnes  H.   Campbell,   research  ass't. ;   Inez  M.   Cavert,   librarian. 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  ORGANIZING  FAMILY  SOCIAL 
WORK — Mrs.  John  M.  Glenn,  chairman;  Francis  H.  McLean,  field 
director;  David  H.  Holbrook,  executive  director,  130  E.  22d  Street, 
New  York.  Advice  in  organization  problems  of  family  social  work 
societies  (Associated  Charities)  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  principal;  G.  P.  Phenix, 
vice-prin.;  F.  H.  Rogers,  treas.;  W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y.;  Hampton, 
Va.  Trains  Indiian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  State  nor  a 
Government   school.     Free    illustrated   literature. 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  SOCIAL  WORKERS  (formerly  Na- 
tional Social  Workers'  Exchange) — Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  di- 
rector, 130  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  An  organization  of 
professional  social  workers  devoted  to  raising  social  work  standards 
and  requirements.     Membership  open  to  qualified  social  workers. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION,  FORMERLY 
AMERICAN  ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PREVENTION  OF  INFANT 
MORTALITY— Gertrude  B.  Knipp,  sec'y;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Balti- 
more. Urges  prenatal,  obstetrical  and  infant  care;  birth  registra- 
tion; maternal  nursing;  Infant  welfare  consultations;  care  of 
children   of  pre-school   age  and   school  age. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— K.  L.  Butterfield. 
president;  A.  R.  Mann,  vice  president;  E.  C.  Lindeman,  executive 
secretary;  Nat  "T.  Frame,  Morgantown,  West  Virginia,  field  secre- 
tary. Emphasizes  the  human  aspect  of  country  life.  Membership 
$3.00. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Miss  Lenna  F. 
Cooper,  sec'y;  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Or- 
ganized for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  schools,  institutions 
and  community.  Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211 
Cathedral  St..    Baltimore.   Md. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOC I ETY— Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  inter- 
national peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  of 
Peace,  $2.00  a  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  secretary  and  editor, 
612-614   Colorado  Building,   Washington,  D.   C. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION— Annual  Congress  of  Amer- 
ican penologists,  criminologists,  social  workers  in  delinquency. 
Next  Congress  Detroit,  Michigan,  Octoher,  1922.  E.  R.  Cass,  general 
secretary,  135  East  15th  Street,  New  York  City. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank 
J.  Osborne,  exec,  sec'y.;  35  W.  45th  St.,  New  York.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  pre- 
vention.    Publication  free  on  request.     Annual  membership  dues,  $5. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh 
Ave.,  New  York.  For  the  conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression 
of  prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  pro- 
motion of  sound  sex  education.  Information  and  catalogue  of 
pamphlets  upon  request.  Annual  membership  dues,  $2.  Member- 
ship includes  quarterly  magazine  and  monthly  bulletin.  William 
F.   Snow,  M.D.,   gen.   dir. 

CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICA— 370  Seventh 
Ave.,  New  York.  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt,  chairman;  Sally  Lucas 
Jean,  director.  To  arouse  public  interest  in  the  health  of  school 
children;  to  encourage  the  systematic  teaching  of  health  in  the 
schools;  to  develop  new  methods  of  interesting  children  in  the 
formiing  of  health  habits;  to  publish  and  distribute  pamphlets  for 
teachers  and  public  health  workers  and  health  literature  for 
children;   to  advise  in  organization   of  local  child   health   programs. 


THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DISABLED  MEN— John 
Culbert  Faries,  dir.,  245  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Maintains  free 
industrial  training  classes  and  employment  bureau:  makes  artificial 
limbs  and  appliances;  publishes  literature  on  work  for  the  handi- 
capped; gives  advice  on  suitable  means  for  rehabilitation  of  dis- 
abled persons  and  cooperates  with  other  special  agencies  in  plans 
to  put  the  disabled  man   "back  on  the  payroll." 

LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY  (formerly  Intercol- 
legiate Socialist  Society)— Harry  W.  Laidler,  secretary;  Room  931,  70 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Object — Education  for  a  new  social 
order,  based  on  production  for  use  and  not  for  profit.  Annual 
membership,  $3.00,   $5.00  and  $25.00.     Special  rates  for  students. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  COL- 
ORED PEOPLE — Moorfield  Storey,  pres.;  James  Weldon  Johnson, 
sec'y.;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored  Americans 
the  common  rights  of  American  citizenship.  Furnishes  informa- 
tion regarding  race  problems,  "Tynchings,  etc.  Membership  90,000, 
with  350  branches.     Membership,   $1  upward. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS — 600  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  phys- 
ical, social,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young  wo- 
men. Maintains  National  Training  School  which  offers  through  its 
nine  months'  graduate  course  protessional  training  to  women  wish- 
ing to  fit  themselves  for  executive  positions  within  the  movement. 
Recommendation  to  positions  made  through  Personnel  Division, 
Placement  Section. 

NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  WELFARE  COUNCIL— Official  National 
Body  of  the  Catholic  Organizations  of  the  country. 

National    Executive    omces,    1S12    Massachusetts    Avenue,    N.W., 

Washington,   D.   C. 
General   Secretary,   Rev.    John   J.   Burke.   C.S.P. 
Department  of  Education — Rev.   James  H.   Ryan,   Exec.   Sec'y. 
Bureau   of  Education — A.    C.    Monahan,    Director. 
Department  of  Laws  and  Legislation — William  J.   Cochran. 
Department  of  Social  Action — Directors,  John  A.  Ryan  and  John 

A.   Lapp. 
Department    of    Press   and    Publicity — Director,    Justin    McGrath; 

Ass't.   Director,   Michael  Williams. 
National     Council     of     Catholic     Men — President,      Rear-Admiral 

William  S.  Benson;  Exec.  Sec'y,  Michael  J.  Slattery. 
National    Council    of    Catholic    Women — President,    Mrs.    Michael 

Gavin;   Exec.   Sec'y.,   Miss  Agnes  G.   Regan. 
National  Catholic  Service  School  for  Women,  Washington,  D.  C— 

Director,  Charles  P.  Neill;  Dean,  Miss  Maud  R.  Cavanaugh. 
Bureau   of  Immigration — National   Director,    Bruce  M.   Mohler. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R.  Dovejoy, 
sec'y.;  105  East  22nd  St.,  New  Y'ork.  Industrial,  agricultural  in- 
vestigations. Works  for  improved  laws  and  administration; 
children's  codes.  Studies  health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency, 
delinquency,  etc.  Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25  and  $10X); 
includes  quarterly,  "The  American  Child." 


CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— A  league  of  agencies 
to  secure  a  better  understanding  of  child  welfare  problems,  to  im- 
prove standards  and  methods  in  the  different  fields  of  work  with 
children  and  to  make  available  in  any  part  of  the  field  the  assured 
results  of  successful  effort.  The  League  will  be  glad  to  consult 
with  any  agency,  with  a  view  to  assisting  it  in  organizing  or  re- 
organizing its  children's  work.  C.  C.  Carstens,  director,  130  E. 
22nd   St..   New  Y'ork. 

COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN— 305  W.  98th  St.,  New  York.  Miss 
Rose  Brenner,  pres.;  Mrs.  Harry  Sternberger,  ex.  sec'y.  Promotes 
civic  cooperation,  education,  religion  and  social  welfare  in  the 
United   States.   Canada,   Cuba,    Europe. 

Department  of  Immigrant  Aid — 799  Broadway.  Mrs.  S.  J.  Rosen- 
sohn,  chairman.  For  the  protection  and  education  of  immigrant 
women  and  girls. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED)— 315  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  Joseph  Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary. 
Citizenship  through  right  use  of  leisure.  A  national  civic  organiza- 
tion which  on  request  helps  local  communities  to  work  out  a 
leisure   time  program. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Chancellor  David 
Starr  Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  sec'y.;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser, 
exec,  sec'y.  A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  in- 
heritances, hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic  possibilities.  Litera- 
ture free. 


NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.— Chas.  F. 
Powlison,  gen.  sec'y.;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and 
publishes  exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  con- 
ditions affecting  the  health,  well  being  and  education  of  children. 
Cooperates  with  educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child 
welfare  groups  in  community,  city  or  state-wide  service  through 
exhibits,   child   welfare   campaigns,   etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE— Dr. 
Walter  B.  James,  pres.;  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  med.  dir.:  As- 
sociate Medical  Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and  Dr.  V. 
V.  Anderson;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y.;  370  Seventh  Avenue.  New 
York  City.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental 
disorders,  feeble-mindedness,  epilepsy,  inebriety,  criminology,  war 
neuroses  and  re-education,  psychiatric  social  service,  backward 
children,  surveys,  state  societies.  "Mental  Hygiene;"  quarterly, 
$2  a  year. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Robert  W.  Kelso. 
Pres.,  Boston;  W.  H.  Parker,  sec'y..  25  East  Ninth  Street,  Cincin- 
nati. Ohio.  The  Conference  la  an  orsranization  to  discuss  the 
principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
social  service  agencies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting, 
publishes  in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  this  meeting,  and 
issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  forty-ninth  annual  meetins  of  the 
Conference  will  be  held  in  Providence.  Rhode  Island.  Juno  22-23.  1921. 
Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment 
of  a    mcmlior«hip   fee   nf   live   dollars. 
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NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS—Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  managing  director;  Lewis  H.  Carris, 
field  sec'y.;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New 
York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
lectures,  publish  literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities 
at  cost.     Includes   New    York    State   Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE— 44  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York. 
Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  gen'l  sec'y.  Promotes  legislation  for  en- 
lightened standards  for  women  and  minors  in  industry  and  for 
honest  products;  minimum  wage  commissions,  eight  hour  day,  no 
night  work,  federal  regulation  food  and  packing  industries;  '  honest 
cloth"    legislation.     Publications   available. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEM  ENTS— Robert  A. 
Woods,  sec'y.;  20  Union  Park,  Boston.  Develops  broad  forms  of 
comparative  study  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and  nation, 
for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems  disclosed  by  settlement 
work;  seeks  the  higher  and  more  democratic  organization  of 
neighborhood   life. 

THE  NATIONAL  HEALTH  COU  NCI  L— Livingston  Farrand,  M.  D., 
Chairman;  Donald  B.  Armstrong,  M.D.,  Executive  Officer.  For  the 
study  and  correlation  of  national  voluntary  health  activities. 
Publications  include  Federal  and  State  health  Legislative  Bulletins, 
current  Library  Index,  .and  Monthly  Digest  of  news  of  ten  volun- 
tary member  agencies  and  one  official  member.  370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York  City,  and  411   18th  Street,  N.W.,   Washington,  D.   C. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING— 
Member,  National  Health  Council— Anne  A.  Stevens,  R.N'.,  Direc- 
tor, 370*  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  For  development  and  stand- 
ardization of  public  health  nursing.  Maintains  library  and  edu- 
cational  service.      Official   Magazine    "Public    Health    Nurse." 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— For  social  service  among  Negroes. 
L.  Hollingsworth  Wood.  pres. :  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y.; 
127  E,  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and 
colored  people  to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negro 
social  workers. 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— 
Anna  A.  Gordon,  president,  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  Avenue, 
Bvanston,  Illinois.  To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment,  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people  through  the  departments  of  Child  Welfare,  Women  in  In- 
dustry, Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance  Instruction,  Amer- 
icanization and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor.  Official  publication 
"The   Union   Signal,"    published   at   Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Ravmond 
Robins,  pres.;  311  South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stands  for 
self-government  in  the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also 
for    the    enactment    of    protective    legislation.      Information    given. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
— 1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Joseph  Lee,  president:  H.  S. 
Braucher,  secretary.  Special  attention  given  to  organization  of 
year-round  municipal  recreation  systems.  Information  available  on 
playground  and  community  center  activities  and  administration, 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  repre- 
sentation for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y.,  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Membership,   $2,   entitles  to  quarterly   P.   R.   Review. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
For  the  study  of  the  causes  of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race 
improvements.  Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment 
Conference,  the  Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture  courses  and  various 
allied  activities.     J.  H.   Kellogg,  pres.;  B.   N.  Colver,  sec'y. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOU  NDATION— For  the  Improvement  of  Living 
Conditions — John  M.  Glenn,  dir. ;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York.  De- 
partments: Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Industrial  Studies. 
Library,  Recrea/tion,  Remedial  Loans,  Statistics,  Surveys  and 
Exhibits.  The  publications  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer 
to  the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form  some  of  the  most 
important   results   of   its   work.     Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE — An  institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
on  the  Tuskegee  idea  and  methods.  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  Warren 
Logan,  treas.;  A.  I.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

WORKERS'  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF  AM  ERICA— Spencer  Miller, 
Jr.,  Sec'y;  465  W.  23rd  St.     A  clearing-house  for  Workers'  Education. 


"COOPERATIVE    BANKING" 

Can  the  principle  of  co-operation  be  applied  to  our  banks?  This 
question  is  discussed  and  answered  in  a  new  and  original  book  by 
Russ  Webb,  "Now,  What  About  Our  Hanks?"  This  book  contains 
theory,  plus  practice;  it  combines  the  warmth  of  the  reformer  with 
the  scholarly  instructive,  under  the  restraint  of  practical,  every-day- 
world  experience  and  sound  judgment.  The  N-th  degree  of  sound 
progressiveness.  Single  copy,  $1  postpaid.  Independent  Publisher, 
Fort  Lapwai,   Idaho,  or  any  live  book  store. 


Educational  Advantages  of  French  Switzerland 

For  information  concerning  Boarding  Schools  for  boys  and  girls  in 
Lausanne  and  vicinity,  inquire  of  American  Anglo  Swiss  Educational 
Agency.      Best   references   and   patronage. 

MAJEL  K.  BROOKS,  1928  University  Ave.,  New  York  City 


EXHIBITS 


Planned  and  Executed 


Statistical  data,  Surveys,  Committee 
Reports,  digested  and  Visualized  in 
Graphic  Displays. 


C  H  A  ELT  S 
MAPS 
LANTERN  SLIDES 
ILLUSTRATIONS' 


Oft.  O.  AUSTIN  CO. 

116  West  39'.?  St . 


OLIVER    H.    BARTINE 

Hospital  Consultant 

Formerly  Superintendent  of  Hospitals  in 
New  York  City 

Planning  Nine  Hospitals 


Aeolian    Hall 
33  West  42nd  St. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


C  P.  R. 


Between  You  and  the  Public  are  lines 
of  communication 

The  newspapers,  the  magazines,  the  mail,  the  speaker's  platform — 
by  means  of  these  you  spread  your  message. 

A  publicity  man  is  one  who  understands  the  most  effective  ways 
of  using  all  channels  of  communication  with  the  public.  He  is  not 
merely  a  person  who  gets  stories  about  you  and  your  work  in  the 
newspapers— he  is  also  a  COUNSELLOR  ON  PUBLIC  RELA- 
TIONS. 

Planned  Publicity  Service 

Louis  Popkin,  Director  Telephone  5755   Bryant 

Knickerbocker  Building,  152  W.  42d  St. 
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Europe  in  the  Summertime! 

Your  plans  for  approaching  vacation  days  should  include  a  membership  in  the  party 
of  congenial  cultured  travelers  who  will  sail  July  1st  from  Montreal  on  the  Canadian 
Pacific  S.  S.  "Metagama"  for  a 

Special  University  Extension  Tour 


! 


\ 


\ 


55  Days 

of  fascinating 
travel  reviving 
treasured  visions 
of  history  and  ro- 
mance. 

$650.00 

One  price  relieves 
you  of  every  travel 
responsibility  and 
leaves  you  free  to 
enjoy  each  crowd- 
ed moment  of 
pleasure. 


including: 

Scotland 

England 

France 

Switzerland 

Luxemburg 

Belgium 

Holland 

and 

Optional     Side 
Trips  to  The  Pas- 
sion   Play,    Italy, 
(Milan,  Venice,   Florence,   Rome,   Pisa,   Genoa) 
countries  which  you  would  like  most  to  visit. 


WESTMINSTER     BRIDGE    AND 
CLOCK  TOWER,  OLD  LONDON 


Just   those 


D.  E.  Lorenz,  author  of  the  Mediterranean  Traveler  and  Managing  Director  of  the 
Round  the  World  Cruise,  sailing  January  23,  1923,  upon  which  there  will  be  a  party 
of  Survey  readers,  will  have  charge  of  all  arrangements  in  connection  with  this  Survey 
Summer  Cruise  Party. 

There  will  be  a  comprehensive,  interesting  program  of  sight-seeing  embracing 
visits  to  famous  churches,  galleries,  etc.,  the  entire  schedule  having  been  outlined  to 
meet  the  need  of  educators  and  those  who  find  it  difficult  to  travel  during  the  Winter 
season. 
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Sailing  Time  is  Drawing  Near!  Accommodations  Are  Limited! 

JOIN  TODAY 

Write  for  full  particulars  of  itinerary 
and  accommodations. 

Address — Clark  Cruise,  care  of  The  Survey,   112   E.    19th   St.,  New  York. 
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HE  PUBLIC  INTEREST       THE  RED  CROSS  AT 
IN  THE   COAL   STRIKE       THE    CROSS    ROADS 

By  Harry  A.  Garfield  By  Paul  L.  Benjamin 


TIDINGS  OF  THE  COMMON  WELFARE 

Two  "Weeks"  in  Philadelphia— Typhus  Unmasked? — The  Rochester 
Clothing  Agreement — The  Grip  of  Empire —  The  Battle  of  Erie — 
Industrial  Program  Adopted  by  National  League  of  Women  Voters 
— State  Olympic  Games  —  "Go  for  Wool  and  Return  Shorn" — 
We  Have  Turned  the  Corner — Schools  in  Prison 


HEALTH 

Back  to  Methuselah — Health  Notes 

SCHOOL  AND  COMMUNITY 
The  International  People's  College  -.-..-•- 


S.  A.  Mathiasen 


Student  Self- Determination — The  Teaching  We  Deserve? 
— The    Limits    to    Education  —  "Natural    Circulation" 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


15  Cents  a  Copy 


CONFERENCES 


SOCIAL  STUDIES 


$5.00  a  Yaat 
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THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL  WORK- 
ERS— Miss  Ida  M.  Cannon,  pres. ;  Social  Service  Department,  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Miss  Lena  R.  Waters, 
Executive  Secretary;  National  Headquarters,  American  Red  Cross,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Organization  to  promote  development  of  social  work  in 
hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Annual  meeting  with  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  ORGANIZING  FAMILY  SOCIAL 

WORK— Mrs.  John  M.  Glenn,  chairman;  Francis  H.  McLean,  field  director ; 
David  H.  Holbrook,  executive  director,  130  E.  22d  Street,  New  York. 
Advice  in  organization  problem!  of  family  social  work  tocieties  (Associated 
Charities)  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  SOCIAL  WORKERS  (formerly  Na- 
tional Social  Workers'  Exchange) — Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  director,  130 
East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  An  organization  of  professional  social 
workers  devoted  to  raising  social  work  standards  and  requirements.  Mem- 
bership open  to  qualified  social   workers. 


FEDERAL     COUNCIL     OF     THE     CHURCHES     OF     CHRIST     IN 
AMERICA — Constituted  by  30  Protestant   denominations.     Rev.   Chas.   S. 
Macfarland,  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  gen'l.  sec'ys. ;  105  E.  22  St.,  New  York. 
Commission  on  the   Church  and  Social   Service — Rev.   Worth   M.  Tippy, 

exec,  sec'y. ;  Rev.  F.  Ernest  Johnson,  research  sec'y. ;  Agnes  H.  Camp 

bell,  research  ass't. ;  Inec  M.  Cavert,  librarian. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  principal;  G.  P.  Phenix,  vice 
prin. ;  F.  H.  Rogers,  treas. ;  W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y. ;  Hampton,  Va.  Trains 
Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  State  nor  a  Government  school.  Free 
illustrated  literature. 

THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DISABLED  MEN— John 
Culbert  Faries,  dir„  245  E.  23rd  St,  New  York.  Maintains  free  industrial 
training  classes  and  employment  bureau;  makes  artificial  limbs  and  appli- 
ances; publishes  literature  on  work  for  the  handicapped:  gives  advice  on 
suitable  means  for  rehabilitation  of  disabled  persons  ana  cooperates  with 
other  special  agencies  in  plans  to  put  the  disabled  man  "  back  on  the  pay- 
roll." 


AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION,  FORMERLY  AMER- 
ICAN ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  MOR- 
TALITY—Gertrude  B.  Knipp,  sec'y;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore..  Urges 
prenatal,  obstetrical  and  infant  care;  birth  registration;  maternal  nursing; 
infant  welfare  consultations;  care  of  children  of  pre-school  age  and  school 
age. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— K.  L.  Butterfield,  presi- 
dent; A.  R.  Mann,  vice  president;  E.  C.  Lindeman,  executive  secretary; 
Nat  T.  Frame,  Morgantown.  West  Virginia,  field  secretary.  Emphasixes 
the  human  aspect  of  country  life.     Membership  $3.00 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Miss  Lenna  F. 
Cooper,  sec'y;  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium.  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Organized 
for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  schools,  institutions  and  community. 
Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics.     121 1  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY— Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  interna- 
tional peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  of  Peace,  $2.00 
a  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  secretary  and  editor.  «12-«14  Colorado  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION— Annual  Congress  of  American 
penologists,  criminologists,  social  workers  in  delinquency.  Next  Congress 
Detroit,  Michigan,  October,  1021.  E.  R.  Cass,  general  secretary,  135 
East  15  Street,  New  York  City. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank 
J.  Osborne,  exec,  sec'y.;  35  W.  45th  St.,  New  York.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention. 
Publication  free  on  request.    Annual  membership  dues,  15. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh 
Ave.,  New  York.  For  the  conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression  of 
prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  promotion  of  sound 
sex  education.  Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon  request. 
Annual  membership  dues,  $2.  Membership  includes  quarterly  magazine  and 
monthly  bulletin.     William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  gen.  dir. 

CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICA— 370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt,  chairman;  Sally  Lucas  Jean,  director. 
To  arouse  public  interest  in  the  health  of  school  children;  to  encourage 
the  systematic  teaching  of  health  in  the  schools;  to  develop  new  methods 
of  interesting  children  in  the  forming  of  health  habits ;  to  publish  and  dis- 
tribute pamphlets  for  teachers  and  public  health  workers  and  health  liter- 
ature for  children;  to  advise  in  organization  of  local  child  health  programs. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— A  league  of  agencies  to 
secure  a  better  understanding  of  child  welfare  problems,  to  improve  stand- 
ards and  methods  in  the  different  fields  of  work  with  children  and  to  make 
available  in  any  part  of  the  field  the  assured  results  of  successful  effort. 
The  League  will  be  glad  to  consult  with  any  agency,  with  a  view  to  assist- 
ing it  in  organizing  or  reorganizing  its  children's  work.  C.  C.  Carsten's, 
director.   130   K.   22nd  St..  New   York. 

COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN— 305  W.  98th  St..  New  York.  Miss 
Rose  Brenner,  pres.;  Mrs.  Harry  Sternberger,  ex.  sec'y.  Promotes^  civic 
cooperation,  education,  religion  and  social  welfare  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Cuba,  Europe. 

Department   of    Immigrant   Aid— 799    Broadway,   Mrs.   S.   J.    Rosensohn, 

chairman.     For  the  protection  and  education  of  immigrant  women  and 

girls. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED)— 315  Fourth  Ave.,  New 
York  City.  Joseph  Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary.  Citizenship 
through  right  use  of  leisure.  A  national  civic  organization  which  on  request 
helps  local  communities  to  work  out  a  leisure  time  program. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek  Mich.  Chancellor  David  Starr 
Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  sec'y.;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec,  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  inheritances,  hereditary  in- 
flatory and  eugenic  possibilities.     Literature  free. 


LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY  (formerly  Intercollegiate 
Socialist  Society) — Harry  W.  Laidler,  secretary;  Room  931,  70  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  Object — Education  for  a  new  social  order,  based  on 
production  for  use  and  not  for  profit.  Annual  membership,  $3.00,  $5.00 
and  $25.0*.    Special  rates  for  students 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  COL- 
ORED PEOPLE — Moorfield  Storey,  pres.;  James  Weldon  Johnson,  sec'y.; 
70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored  Americans  the  common 
rights  of  American  citizenship.  Furnishes  information  regarding  race  prob- 
lems, lynchings,  etc.  Membership  9C.000,  with  350  branches.  Member- 
ship, $1  upward. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  AS- 
SOCIATIONS— 600  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physical, 
social,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young  women.  Main- 
tains National  Training  School  which  offers  through  its  nine  months' 
graduate  course  professional  training  to  women  wishing  to  fit  themselves 
for  executive  positions  within  the  movement.  Recommendation  to  posi- 
tions made  through  Personnel  Division,  Placement  Section. 

NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  WELFARE  COUNCIL— Official  National 
Body  of  the  Catholic  Organizations  of  the  country. 

National  Executive  Offices.  1312  Massachusetts  Avenue.  N.W..  Wash- 
ington, D.  C 

General  Secretary,  Rev.  John  J.  Burke,  C.S.P. 

Department  of  Education — Rev.  James  H.  Ryan,  Exec.  Sec'y. 

Bureau  of  Education — A.  C.  Monahan,  Director. 

Department  of  Laws  and  Legislation — William  J.  Cochran. 

Department  of  Social  Action — Directors,  John  A.  Ryan  and  John  A.  Lapp. 

Department  of  Press  and  Publicity — Director,  Justin  MtGrath;  Ass  t. 
Director,  Michael   Williams. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Men — President,  Rear-Admiral  William  S. 
Benson;  Exec.  Sec'y.,  Michael  J.  Slattery. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Women — President,  Mrs.  Michael  Gavin; 
Exec.  Sec'y.,  Miss  Agnes  G.  Regan. 

National  Catholic  Service  School  for  Women,  Washington,  D.  C— 
Director,  Charles  P.  Neill;  Dean,  Miss  Maud  R.  Cavanangh. 

Bureau  of  Immigration — National  Director,  Bruce  M.  Mohlsr. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y.; 
105  East  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultural  investigations. 
Works  for  improved  laws  and  administration;  children's  codes.  Studies 
health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency,  delinquency,  etc.  Annual  member- 
ship, $2,  $5,  $11,  $25  and  $100;  Includes  quarterly.  "The  American  Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION.  INC.— Chas.  F. 
Powlison,  gen.  sec'y.;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and  publishes 
exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  conditions  affecting  the 
health,  well  being  and  education  of  children.  Cooperates  with  educators, 
public  health  agencies,  and  all  child  welfare  groups  in  community,  city  or 
state-wide  service  through  exhibits,  child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE— Dr. 
Walter  B.  James,  ores. :  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  med.  dir. ;  Associate 
Medical  Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and  Dr.  V.  V.  Anderson; 
Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y. ;  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets 
on  mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  feeblemindedness. 
epilepsy,  inebriety,  criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education,  psychiatric 
social  service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state  societies.  "  Mental 
Hygiene;"  quarterly,  $2  a  year. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Robert  W.  Kelso. 
Pres.,  Boston:  W.  H.  Parker,  sec'y.,  25  East  Ninth  Street,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss  the  principles  of 
humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  social  service  agencies. 
Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes  in  permanent  form  the 
Proceedings  of  this  meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  forty- 
ninth  annual  meeting,  and  Conference  will  be  held  in  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  June  22-29,  1922.  Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all 
members  upon  payment   of  a  membership   fee   of   five   dollars. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  managing  director;  Lewis  H.  Carrie, 
field  sec'y.:  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York 
Objects:  To  furnish  information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish 
literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  Includes  New 
York  State  Committer. 
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NATIONAL  CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE— 44  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York, 
jtlrs.  Florence  Kelley,  gen'l  gec'y.  Promote*  legislation  for  enlightened 
Standards  for  women  and  minor*  in  industry  and  for  honest  products;  mini- 
I  nam  wage  commissions,  eight  hour  day,  no  night  work,  federal  regulation 

bod    and    packing    Industrie*;    "honest    cloth"    legislation.      Publication* 

tvailable. 


NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS— Robert  A.  Woods, 
ec'y. ;  20  Union  Park,  Boston.  Derelopa  broad  forms  of  comparative  study 
Ad  concerted  action  m  city,  state  and  nation,  for  meeting  the  fundamental 
troblems  disclosed  by  settlement  work;  seek*  the  higher  and  more  demo- 
ratic  organisation  of  neighborhood  life. 


JATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING— 
{ember,  National  Health  Council — Anne  A.  Stevens,  R.N.,  Director,  370 
leventh  Avenue,  New  York.  For  development  and  standardization  of 
itblic  health  nursing.  Maintains  library  and  educational  service.  Official 
(agazine  "Public  Health  Nurse." 


IATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE — For  social  service  among  Negroes. 
I  Hollingsworth  Wood,  pre*. ;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y.;  127  E. 
3rd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and  colored  people 
j  work  out  community  problem*.    Train*  Negro  *ocial  worker*. 


IATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— Anna 
k.  Gordon,  president,  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  Avenue,  Evanston,  Illi- 
ois.  To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  to 
dvance  the  welfare  of  the  American  people  through  the  departments  of 
Mid  Welfare,  Women  in  Industry,  Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance 
natruction,  Americanization  and  other  allied  field*  of  endeavor.  Official 
ublication  "The  Union  Signal,"  published  at  Headquarter*. 


IATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
'obini,  pres. ;  311  South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stands  for  self- 
overnment  in  the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also  for  the 
lactment  of  protective  legislation.     Information   given. 


•LAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
-1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Joseph  Lee,  president;  H.  S. 
rancher,  secretary.  Special  attention  given  to  organization  of  year-round 
unicipal  recreation  systems.  Information  available  on  playground  and 
immunity  center  activities  and  administration. 


ROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  repre- 
ntation  for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y.,  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia, 
lembership,  |2,  entitles  to  quarterly  P.  K.  Review. 


HE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For 
be  study  of  the  causes  of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
tents.  Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment  Conference,  the  Eu- 
genics Registry,  and  lecture  courses  and  various  allied  activities  J.  H. 
CellogK,  pre*.;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 


tUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Improvement  of  Living  Con- 
itions — John  M.  Glenn,  dir. ;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Departments: 
Iharity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Industrial  Studies,  Library.  Recrea- 
ion.  Remedial  Loans,  Statistics,  Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications 
|f  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and  inex- 
lensive  form  some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its  work.  Catalogue 
:nt  upon  request. 


USKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
'outh ;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South ; 
ornishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and  on  the  Tuske- 
ee  idea  and  method*.  Robert  R.  Moton,  »>rin. ;  Warren  Logan,  treas. ; 
L.  I.  Holaey,  acting  sec'y,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 


WORKERS*   EDUCATION   BUREAU  OF  AMERICA— Spencer   Miller, 
r.,  Sec'y.;  465  Weat  23rd  St.     A  clearing-keuaa  far  Worker*'  Education. 
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SOCIAL  STUDIES 


Conducted  by 
JOSEPH  K.  HART 


The  New  Democratic  Tool 

At  the  basis  of  human  society  we  find  groups.  Group 
life  and  group  interests  animate  all  the  developments  of  his- 
tory. Group  demands  characterize  present  conditions.  His- 
tory is  the  story  of  the  movements,  integrations,  disintegra- 
tions, and  re-integrations  of  groups. 

Groups  are  of  many  kinds,  racial,  social,  economic,  po- 
litical. From  the  standpoint  of  psychology  three  types 
appear.  These  we  may  call  will  groups,  feeling  groups  and 
deliberative  groups. 

The  first  two  of  these  groups  have  long  been  known. 
A  war  party  or  army  is  a  will  group.  A  primitive  religious 
sect  is  a  feeling  group.  But  deliberative  groups  are  mostly 
unknown.  No,  committees  are  rarely  deliberative  bodies. 
Mostly  they  meet  to  enact  the  plans  of  some  strong-willed 
member.  One  of  the  very  crucial  problems  of  democracy 
is  here  disclosed :  can  democracy  make  room  for  the  func- 
tioning of  deliberative  groups? 

The  Development  of  the  Conference  Idea 
■*■  •  How  does  the  conference  plan  of  diplomacy  differ  from  "  secret " 
diplomacy?  What  new  elements  appear  in  the  conference?  What 
are  the  advantages  of  the  open  conference  over  the  secret  meetings 
of  diplomats?  What  are  the  disadvantages?  Why  are  the  older 
diplomats  so  little  disposed  toward  the  conference  plan?  Has  the 
technique  of  the  conference  plan  been  fully  worked  out?  Do  diplo- 
mats know  how  to  confer?    Do  statesmen  know  how? 

O     What  is  Deliberation? 

»•  The  dominating  will  is  well  known  and  even  admired.  Con- 
trol by  tears  is  not  unknown.  To  what  extent  are  men  controlled  by 
facts?  Do  people  care  to  wait  for  the  facts?  Do  committees  ever 
wait  for  the  facts?  Do  they  ever  consider  what  the  facts  mean? 
Do  committee  members  listen  to  one  anothers'  arguments?  Do  they 
seek  to  stimulate  silent  members  to  express  themselves?  Do  they 
believe  in  hearing  all  sides?  Or  do  they  want  to  "get  something 
done"?  Has  deliberation  any  proper  place  in  the  lives  of  busy  men 
and  of  nations?  Are  many  people  committed  to  a  belief  in  the 
deliberative  method? 

3  Does  Democracy  Dare  Deliberate? 
*-*  •  Autocracy  does  not  deliberate — it  acts.  "  He  who  hesitates  is 
lost"  is  its  motto.  Does  democracy  dare  hesitate?  Does  it  dare 
do  anything  else?  Deliberation  seems  to  "get  us  nowhere."  Does 
partial  failure  discredit  a  conference?  Does  war  get  us  anywhere? 
Do  wild  storms  of  passion  get  us  anywhere?  If  war  fails,  and 
blind  emotion  fails,  what  is  left?  Do  those  failures  prove  that 
everything  must  fail?  Do  they  prove  democracy  a  failure?  Have 
we  ever  had  a  real  democracy?  Is  deliberation  essential  to  democ- 
racy? Does  democracy  dare  not  to  deliberate?  Can  men  learn 
how  to  deliberate? 

References: 

Walter  Lippmann.  Public  Opinion,  part  viii.  Harcourt, 
Brace  &  Co.    Price,  $2.75 ;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $2.90. 

Mary  P.  Follett.  New  State.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  Price, 
$3.00;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $3.20. 

Joseph  K.  Hart.  Community  Organization,  chapter  ix.  Mac- 
millan  Co.    Price,  $2.50;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $2.65. 

Graham  Wallas.  The  Great  Society.  Macmillan  Co.  Price, 
$2.25;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $2.45. 
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Letters  From  a  Self-Made  Town— IV  Herutnk  wuiem  Van 

HOW  TO  TELL  THE  TIME  BY  THE  STREET  CARS 

A    scientific    system    of    time-telling    for    the    benefit    of    those    who    are 
temporarily  without  a  watch.     Satisfaction  guaranteed.     Patent  apflicd  for 
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TIDINGS  OF  THE  COMMON  WELFARE 


Two  "Weeks"  in  Philadelphia 

PHILADELPHIA,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
universe,  is  devoted  to  "  weeks."     Sometimes,  how- 
ever,  these   hebdomadal   events  crowd   each  other 
a  bit. 
Last  week  (April  24-29)   was  art  week.     No  more  pro- 
rusely  do  the  flowers  bloom  in  the  spring  than  did  art  bloom 
Jong    Chestnut    Street.      Every   store    window    proclaimed 
tself  an  art  gallery.     Paintings  and  statuary  peeped  from 
>ehind  organdies,  neckties,  shoes,  and   rolling  pins.     There 
vere  enough  objets  d'art  to  go  around.     Joseph  Pennell  said 
»f  it  in  the  North  American:     "As  for  this  art  week,  you 
an't  mix  art  and  underwear  in  Chestnut  Street  and  make  a 
ucccss  of  it." 
This  week  (May  1-6)  has  been  clean-up  week. 


Typhus  Unmasked? 

rHAT  the  typhus  germ  has  been  discovered  and  isolated 
by  a  woman  physician,  Dr.  N.  Kritch,  working  in  the 
Moscow  Biological  Laboratory,  of  which  Professor 
'arakin  is  the  director,  is  confirmed  by  Dr.  Walter  P. 
iyenport  of  Chicago,  acting  head  of  the  medical  depart- 
lent  of  the  American  Relief  Administration.  The  discov- 
er of  the  germ  was  announced  before  a  conference  of 
venty-five  Moscow  physicians.  Dr.  Davenport  says: 
So  far  as  it  has  gone,  it  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
edical  discoveries  of  the  century.  Dr.  Kritch  has  succeeded  in 
dating  the  typhuscoccus,  which  is  biscuit-shaped  and  in  appearance 
ach  like  the  pneumonia  germ  or  pneumonococcus.  The  germ  was 
und  in  the  brain  tissue  of  eleven  out  of  twelve  patients  who  had 
:d  of  typhus.  The  organism  was  then  grown  in  the  tissues  of  the 
man  spleen,  from  which  later  a  culture  was  taken  and  injected 
:o  guinea  pigs,  producing  typhus  symptoms. 

According  to  Dr.  Davenport,  no  vaccine  has  as  yet  been 
veloped.     He  expects,  however,  that  this  may  follow.     As 
previous  efforts  to  isolate  the  germ  he  states: 
Dthcr   physicians  in  Europe   and   America   have  claimed    partial 
:ess  in  the  production  of  typhus  vaccine,  but  Dr.  Kritch  is  the 
t  to  grow  and  reproduce  typhuscocci  outside  the  human  body. 
Until  the  World  War,  typhus  fever  gave  way  everywhere 
sanitary  science.      During  the  past  few  years,   however, 
:re  have  been  serious  outbreaks  of  the  disease  in  Russia, 
irmany,    Poland,   Mexico   and   the   Balkan   states.     War,' 
Krty,  misery  and  insanitary  surroundings  have  proved  its 
les.     There  were  epidemics  of  typhus  in  New  York  in 
51-1882  and  in  Philadelphia  in   1892-1893.     Since  then, 
:ept  for  occasional  flare-ups,  the  disease  has  beer<  practi- 
ly  unknown  in  the  United  States.     Because  of  its  highly 
itagious  nature,  typhus  has  taken  a  large  toll  of  doctors 
I  nurses  engaged  in  combating  it  in  infected  areas.     This 
3  particularly  true  of  the  recent  epidemics  in  Serbia  and 
Igaria. 


Although  it  had  been  known  for  some  time  that  the  dis- 
ease was  carried  by  body  Jice,  the  germ  had  not  previously 
been  isolated.  Pending  further  scientific  proof,  research 
workers  in  the  United  States  are  skeptical  that  the  germ  has 
actually  been  discovered.  They  wish  to  be  shown  that  the 
injection  of  the  organism  into  guinea  pigs  will  bring  the 
same  kind  of  reaction  as  in  human  beings.  Among  the 
many  attempts  that  have  been  made  in  the  past  to  discover 
the  germ,  was  that  of  Dr.  Harry  Plotz  who  in  1914  dis- 
covered a  bacillus  regarded  at  the  time  as  the  possible  typhus 
organism.  At  present,  research  studies  are  under  way  at 
Ml.  Sinai  Hospital  in  New  York  city. 

Not  long  ago  Dr.  A.  Schlesinger  of  the  German  Red 
Cross  suggested  that  a  sanitary  cordon  be  erected  by  the 
United  States  and  Central  Europe  against  the  threatened 
introduction  of  typhus  and  cholera  by  Russian  refugees. 
Many  of  these  people  are  coming  into  Germany  over  the 
Polish,  Letvian  and  Esthonian  borders,  and  a  number  are 
asking  for  passports  to  America.  Approximately  fifty  thou- 
sand cases  of  these  diseases  have  been  discovered  in  Germany 
which  are  traceable  to  these  refugees.  Dr.  Schlesinger 
states: 

Spotted  typhus  and  cholera  already  have  crossed  the  Russian 
boundary,  the  epidemic  following  the  lines  of  transportation,  and 
have  arrived  in  Poland.  The  Russian  railroad  stations  to  the  Polish 
border  are  filled  with  the  hungry,  sick  and  freezing  who  are  throng- 
ing towards  Germany  in.  an  attempt  to  escape  the  death  which  they 
certainly  are  bringing  to  Central  Europe,  if  not  to  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

( )wing  to  the  delousing  stations  maintained  in  foreign 
ports  by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  and  steam- 
ship companies  and  to  the  strict  quarantine  regulations,  the 
invasion  of  America  by  this  disease,  which  was  feared  as  a 
result  of  the  new  immigration  immediately  after  the  war, 
has  not  taken  place. 

The  Rochester  Clothing  Agreement 

THE  Rochester  Clothiers'  Exchange  has  now  followed 
the  Chicago  manufacturers  in  renewing  the  agreement 
with  their  ten  thousand  workers.  Like  that  of  Chicago, 
the  clothing  industry  in  Rochester  has  been  free  from  strikes 
or  lockouts  since  191 9,  when  the  first  agreement  in  the  indus-  ■ 
try  was  signed  with  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers. 
[See  the  Survey  for  April  29,  page  140.]  The  Rochester 
workers  accepted  a  wage  reduction  of  15  per  cent,  the  first 
smce  19 1 9.  Though  seemingly  higher  than  the  Chicago  re- 
duction of  10  per  cent  it  is  in  reality  lower,  since  in  the  Chi- 
cago market  wages  were  reduced  7^2  per  cent  in  1921.  The 
Rochester  agreement  follows  that  in  Chicago  in  the  provision 
that  the  support  of  an  unemployment  insurance  fund  by  the 
industry  may  be  taken  up  in  connection  with  any  demand 
for  change  of  wage  levels  in  1923  and  1924 — a  victory  for 
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the  union  which  for  some  time  has  tried  to  get  employers 
to  give  consideration  to  this  matter. 

There  remains  New  York,  where,  though  it  is  the  oldest 
and  largest  of  the  markets,  chaos  in  the  industry  continues. 
There  the  agreements  expire  June  first.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  there  is  no  longer  an  employers'  association  with 
whom  the  workers  could  make  an  agreement;  for  the 
remnants  of  the  association,  which,  before  the  lockout 
of  last  year,  included  130  firms,  disbanded  some  weeks 
ago  when  the  overhead  became  too  heavy  for  the  17 
remaining  firms  employing  not  more  than  2,000  work- 
ers. As  a  result,  the  Amalgamated  today  has  indi- 
vidual contracts  with  80  independent  inside  houses,  818 
contract  shops,  30  palm  beach  shops,  157  inside  shops  and  347 
contract  shops  for  children's  clothing,  and  several  indepen- 
dent shirt  factories  in  New  York  City.  The  renewal  or 
amendment  of  these  individual  agreements  will  have  to  be 
negotiated  separately  so  long  as  there  is  no  employers'  or- 
ganization to  bargain  with  the  organized  workers  over  the 

policy  for  the  trade  as  a  whole. 

< 

The  Grip  of  Empire 

IN  the  recent  news  caption,  New  President  for  Haiti 
Chosen,  lies  a  significance  which  is  not  readily  apparent. 
Until  191 5  Haiti  was  a  self-governing  independent 
republic.  In  that  year  the  "  manifest  destiny  "  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Caribbean  basin  carried  a  force  of  American 
marines  into  military  occupation  of  the  little  black  republic. 
Since  then  the  extent  of  American  control  has  steadily  in- 
creased, until  at  the  present  time  not  a  shred  of  sovereignty 
is  left  to  the  Haitians.  Policing,  public  finance,  legislation, 
public  works  and  even  local  administration  are  all  under  the 
immediate  control  of  United  States  officials.  Martial  law 
exists  in  full  force. 

The  term  of  the  president  whom  United  States  marines 
put  into  office  in  1915  will  expire  on  May  15.  Haitian 
presidents  are  chosen  by  Senate  and  Chamber  meeting  in 
joint  session.  But  the  elected  representatives  of  the  people 
proved  a  stumbling  block  to  the  extension  of  marine  control 
of  affairs  and  the  Chambers  were  dissolved  in  191 7.  The 
"  welfare  of  Haiti,"  as  decreed  by  American  marine  generals, 
required  the  complete  elimination  of  any  degree  of  popular 
control  over  the  puppet  native  government.  Since  191 7  a 
Council  of  State,  whose  members  are  appointed  by  the  presi- 
dent and  are  subject  to  instant  revocation  at  his  pleasure, 
has  exercised  legislative  powers — so  far  as  the  representatives 
of  the  United  States  have  not  chosen  to  exercise  a  veto  power 
arrogated  to  themselves. 

This  Council  of  State,  creature  of  an  American-made 
and  American-controlled  figurehead  of  state,  has  now  chosen 
a  successor  to  the  retiring  president.  In  the  meantime  the 
Harding  administration  has  concentrated  unheard-of  powers 
in  the  person  of  General  Russell  of  the  Marine  Corps,  named 
high  commissioner  to  Haiti  with  the  rank  of  ambassador. 
President  Harding  and  Secretary  Hughes  have  no  mind  to 
undo  what  their  predecessors  achieved.  "  The  rights  of 
small  nations,"  a  student  of  American  foreign  policy  writes 
to  the  Survey,  "  means  no  more  in  1922  than  it  did  in  191 5 
in  Haiti  or  in  191 8  at  Versailles: 

Unless  I  am  entirely  mistaken,  the  first  solid  "achievement"  of 
our  high  commissioner  will  be  to  "  induce  "  the  new  administration 
in  Haiti  to  accept  the  proposed  loan  by  our  bankers  to  the  Haitian 
government.  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  process  of 
"inducing"  a  president  of  Haiti  to  accept  further  extensions  of 
American  control  has  again  taken  the  form  of  withholding  of  sal- 
ary, as  was  done  in  1920. 

The  proposed  loan  will  subject  Haitian  revenues  and  ex- 
penditures to  an  absolute  control  by  the  United  States  for 
at  least  thirty  years.  The  State  Department  will  no  longer 
be  embarrassed  by  having  to  explain  that  the  maintenance  of 
the  "political  integrity"  of  Haiti  and  a  "firm  and  stable 


government  by  the  Haitian  people  "  require  the  exercise  of 
martial  law  by  American  marines.  Acceptance  of  the  loan 
will  automatically  keep  Haiti  under  American  domination. 

The  special  committee  of  the  Senate  which  has  been 
investigating  the  occupation  history  since  191 5  is  expected 
to  present  its  report  in  the  next  three  weeks.  From  it  may 
be  expected  recommendations  of  a  palliative  nature  only — 
nothing  calculated  to  terminate  this  country's  imperialistic 
adventure  in  Haiti.  The  committee  may  be  expected  to 
advise  and  the  State  Department  to  follow  a  policy  of  at- 
tempted conciliation,  a  policy  of  sugaring  the  pill. 

Senator  King  has  introduced  into  the  Senate  three  resolu- 
tions (Nos.  219,  233  and  256)  providing  for  the  termination 
of  occupation  of  Haiti,  opposition  to  any  loan  at  this  time 
and  the  practical  means  of  withdrawal  of  the  United  States 
forces  and  the  reconstitution  of  the  destroyed  native  govern- 
ment. Senator  Borah  addressed  a  mass  meeting  on  these 
recommendations  at  Carnegie  Hall  jn  New  York  on  May  1. 
Abrogation  of  the  military  treaty  of  1915,  withdrawal  of 
marines  and  restoration  of  independence  and  self-government 
— these  are  the  demands  put  forward  also  by  a  group  of 
American  lawyers — including  Charles  C.  Burlingham,  Zach- 
ariah  Chaffee,  Jr.,  Raymond  B.  Fosdick,  Felix  Frankfurter, 
Francis  Fisher  Kane,  George  W.  Kirchwey,  Nelson  S. 
Spencer,  Moorfield  Storey  and  others  equally  well  known — 
in  a  report  just  issued  by  the  Foreign  Policy  Association. 
Together  with  the'  Nation,  which  has  done  so  much  to 
educate  popular  opinion  on  this  subject,  and  the  Haiti-Santo  I 
Domingo  Independence  Society,  this  association  is  once  more 
shouldering  the  burden  of  an  unpopular  cause  of  righteous- 
ness in  American  dealing  with  a  foreign  people. 

Secretary  Hughes  who,  last  Saturday,  received  a  delega- 
tion from  this  lawyers'  committee  and  from  the  National 
Popular  Government  League,  which  submitted  similar 
charges,  branded  their  statements  as  "  most  inadequate  and 
onesided."  He  stated,  somewhat  enigmatically,  that  the 
government  was  moving  "  to  secure,  in  the  first  place,  an 
effective  coordination  of  the  action  which  is  being  taken  in 
connection  with  administration,  so  that  difficulties  which 
have  existed  in  the  past  may  be  removed,"  but  assured  the 
delegation  that  the  government  was  "  most  desirous  that  the 
military  occupation  shall  end  just  as  soon  as  it  can  properly 
end." 

The  Battle  of  Erie 

THE  Committee  of  Sixteen  of  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  has 
taken  its  case  to  the  court  of  last  resort — the  public. 
[See  the  Survey  for  June  4,  1921.]  Commercialized 
prostitution  has  been  the  subject  of  local,  state  and  national 
investigation.  The  only  results  have  been  sporadic  clean-ups 
and  passing  the  blame  from  one  city  official  to  another. 

Early  in  19 16  a  Joint  Committee  on  Public  Morals  was 
formed.  After  an  investigation  which  revealed  shocking  con- 
ditions it  requested  the  mayor  to  enforce  the  laws.  Since  he 
did  not  act,  permanent  injunctions  were  secured  against  seven- 
teen houses  of  prostitution.  Following  a  raid  on  these  places, 
which  was  made  by  officers  of  the  federal  government  in  19 IQ, 
a  citizen's  committee,  the  Committee  of  Sixteen,  was  formed. 
Since  that  time  this  committee  has  endeavored  to  secure  ade- 
quate law  enforcement  from  the  city  government  in  the  com>c 
of  which  demands  have  been  made  for  the  mayor's  resignation, 
and  for  a  complete  investigation  of  the  police  and  other 
officers.  Early  in  1 921  one  of  the  largest  detective  agencies 
in  the  country,  it  is  reported,  looked  over  the  situation  at  the 
request  of  interested  citizens  but  declined  to  accept  a  com- 
mission to  furnish  evidence.  The  reason  given  was  that  no 
matter  what  facts  were  discovered,  the  city  authorities,  with 
a  subservient  police  at  their  disposal,  would  be  able  to  contra- 
vert  testimony.  In  March  and  April  of  last  year  the  state 
constabulary,  the  sheriff  of  Erie  County,  and  local  community 
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organizations  worked  together  for  some  time,  but  their  inves- 
tigations ran  into  the  very  difficulties  predicted  by  the  com- 
mercial detective  agency. 

The  committee  has  now  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
must  be  consistent  education  of  the  public  if  the  citizens  are 
to  become  aroused  to  the  menace  of  the  present  situation.  Au- 
thoritative pamphlets  showing  the  physical  and  the  moral 
hazards  involved,  the  financial  waste  induced  by  commercial- 
ized prostitution  and  its  resulting  venereal  diseases,  and  the 
need  for  a  repression  of  the  traffic  have  had  a  wide  circula- 
tion. In  addition,  a  group  of  community  leaders  has  been 
formed  to  study  a  comprehensive  program  covering  all  phases 
of  social  hygiene.  A  series  of  advertisements  in  the  local  press 
is  the  culmination  of  this  educational  campaign. 

By  the  Board 

WITH  President  Harding  reported  ready  with  a  plan 
credited  to  Secretary  Hoover,  for  a  coal  commission 
similar  to  the  Railroad  Labor  Board,  recent  de- 
velopments in  the  affairs  of  that  board  have  taken  on  added 
interest.  The  temporary  injunction  secured  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  against  the  Labor  Board  restraining  the  latter 
from  publishing  a  rebuke  to  the  carrier  for  not  complying 
with  an  order  of  the  board  has  been  upheld.  Ben  W. 
Hooper,  a  member  of  the  public  group  on  the  board,  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  R.  M.  Barton,  for  the  past  two  years 
chairman,  has  immediately  announced  that  the  board  will,  if 
necessary,  carry  the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Meantime  the  five  hundred  thousand  railroad  shop  em- 
ployes are  taking  a  strike  ballot  because  of  the  failure  of  some 
of  the  roads  to  put  into  effect  certain  rulings  of  the  board, 
and  of  the  prevalence  of  the  "  farming  out  "  system — con- 
tracting out  repair  work  and  leasing  railroad  shops  to  pri- 
vate hands — a  practice  entered  upon  by  some  of  the  carriers 
for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  rulings  of  the  board.  On 
the  Western  Maryland  Railroad  a  strike  is  already  in  force. 
Although  hearings  have  been  held  in  many  cases  where 
charges  of  contract  labor  have  been  made,  the"  Labor  Board 
has  not  yet  ruled  in  any  of  them,  but  it  has  ordered  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  contracting  operations  of  the  Erie  Railroad 
and  has  announced  its  intention  of  an  early  settlement  of  the 
contract  cases. 

The  restraining  injunction,  if  upheld,  would  take  from 
the  board  the  only  weapon  it  now  has,  for  under  the  Trans- 
portation Act  there  is  no  provision  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  board's  decisions  or  penalties  for  their  violations  other 
than  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  through  publication  of 
violations.  In  the  present  case  the  Labor  Board  directed 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  hold  an  election  of  employe 
representatives  and  designated  the  ballots  to  be  used  in  the 
election.  The  road  refused  to  comply  with  the  order  on  the 
plea  of  the  right  to  deal  directly  with  its  employes.  When 
the  board  was  about  to  censure  the  road  publicly  the  tem- 
porary injunction  was  secured. 

The  decision,  furthermore,  would  invalidate  submissions 
not  made  jointly.  Judge  Page  said:  "...  the  only  power 
given  to  the  Labor  Board  .  .  .  was  to  hear  and  decide  a 
dispute  which  the  conferees  .  .  .  were  unable  to  decide,  and 
then  only  in  the  event  that  the  parties  jointly  referred  the 
matter  to  the  board."  This  would  throw  out  not  only  the 
majority  of  the  past  decisions  of  the  board,  which  have  been 
made  not  on  joint  submissions  but  on  submissions  of  one 
party,  but  also  the  large  majority  of  the  submissions  now 
before  the  board,  hearings  on  which,  completed  on  April  25, 
have  occupied  the  attention  of  the  country  in  the  past  two 
months.  For  many  of  these  likewise  were  not  joint  submis- 
sions. 

This  limitation,  in  the  opinion  of  advocates  of  the  board, 
would  practically  make  useless  the  labor  provisions  of  the 
Transportation  Act.     For  joint  submissions  would  be  rare; 
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WHAT  DOLLARS   WILL   DO    FOR   PALESTINE 

ONE  of  a  number  of  graphic  appeals  made  to  American  Jews 
by  Keren  Hayesod,  the  Palestine  Foundation  Fund,  in  the 
present  campaign  for  funds.  Practically  all  the  money  raised  is 
pledged  to  purposes  of  social  upbuilding :  20  per  cent  for  land  pur- 
chase and  reclamation;  30  per  cent  for  productive  economic  uses, 
such  as  irrigation,  water  power  development,  housing  credits  and 
credits  for  industry,  trade  and  agriculture;  SO  per  cent  for  public 
works  and  services,  such  as  afforestation,  sanitation,  hospital  main- 
tenance,  immigrant   care,   extension    of   land  settlement,   education 

the  sides  in  the  struggle  would  rather  face  a  test  of  strength. 
It  is  quite  possible,  therefore,  that  the  next  Congress  will 
amend  the  act  even  before  the  Supreme  Court  hands  down 
a  decision,  should  appeal  be  made.  In  any  case  the  railroads 
in  all  probability  would  hold  to  such  decisions  as  have  been 
already  put  into  effect  rather  than  face  the  conflict  that 
would  unquestionably  result  were  they  to  be  thrown  out. 
This  is  the  more  likely  since  the  rapid  resumption  of  busi- 
ness already  points  to  an  absorption  of  labor  which  may  turn 
the  tide  in  deflation  adjustments. 

The  decision,  moreover,  if  upheld,  would  react  unfavor- 
ably against  the  railroads,  for,  as  in  the  present  instance  in 
the  hearings  just  completed  before  the  Railroad  Labor  Board, 
many  of  the  submissions  on  the  part  of  the  roads  have  been 
protested  by  the  employes  on  the  ground  that  they  have  been 
preceded  by  no  real  negotiations;  that  the  cases  have  been 
submitted  without  any  approach  to  the  union  having  been 
made.  The  board  therefore  would  be  stripped  of  any  power 
to  hand  out  wage  reductions  to  the  railroads — a  boomerang 
in  this  case  since  the  ruling  comes  as  a  result  of  the  plea  of 
one  of  the  most  powerful  roads. 

The  situation  points  to  confusion  as  a  result  of  the  lack 
of  power  on  the  part  of  the  board.  The  unions  themselves 
would  oppose  compulsory  arbitration,  but  might  not  object 
to  the  board  being  given  power  to  administer  the  decisions 
which  both  sides  have  voluntarily  accepted.  Basil  M.  Manly 
in  the  Survey  for  April  8,  page  44,  has  already  pointed  out 
the  extent  to  which  the  railroads  have  failed  to  put  into  effect 
the  rulings  of  the  board.  He  says  there  are  now  seventy-two 
cases  in  which  the  corporations  have  refused  to  obey  the 
findings  of  the  board.  There  is  no  one  to  hear  minor  appeals 
as  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  decisions.  If  the  union  appeals, 
it  takes  months  in  some  cases  for  the  case  to  come  through 
the  board;  and  then  comes  the  question  as  to  whether  it  is 
a  function  of  the  board  to  see  that  the  decisions  are  carried 
out.  A  Supreme  Court  decision  or  amendment  by  Congress 
which  will  clear  up  the  tangle  might  therefore  be  welcomed 
by  both  the  roads  and  the  unions. 
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Industrial  Program  Adopted 

by  the 

National  League  of  Women  Voters 

April  27,  1922 

LIMITATION  of  working  hours  for  women  in  industry 
to  not  more  than  eight  a  day  or  forty-four  a  week, 
with  one  day  of  rest  in  seven. 

Establishment  of  a  minimum  wage  commission  to  fix 
pay  providing  a  proper  standard  of  health  and  comfort. 

Prohibition  of  night  work  for  women. 

Prohibition  of  employment  of  women  six  weeks  before 
and  after  childbirth. 

Adequate  appropriation  for  a  women's  bureau  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor. 

Appointment  of  women  in  all  public  agencies,  commis- 
sions or  tribunals — federal,  state  and  local — dealing  with 
the  interests  of  women. 

Reclassification  of  federal  civil  service  without  discrim- 
ination on  the  ground  of  sex. 

Establishment  of  a  federal  employment  service  in  the 
Department  of  Labor,  with  an  adequate  appropriation  and 
with  a  woman  as  associate  director. 

Enlargement  of  federal  and  state  civil  service  commis- 
sions so  as  to  include  three  groups  in  which  women  and 
men  shall  be  equally  represented. 


State  Olympic  Games 

IN  North  Carolina  the  old  horseshoes  have  been  taken 
down  from  the  peg  in  the  barn  and  furbished  up  in  prep- 
aration for  the  first  annual  North  Carolina  Olympic 
Games  held  in  Durham  from  May  fourth  to  sixth.  One  of 
the  main  divisions  of  the  contests  in  which  any  resident  of  the 
state  from  seven  to  seventy  years  may  compete  is  barnyard 
golf  or  horseshoes.  There  are  gold  medals  to  the  winners  and 
silver  ones  to  the  runners  up.  In  reviving  this  old  sport, 
still  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  village  and  farm,  the  founders 
of  the  games  are  trying  to  give  them  a  folk  atmosphere, 
comparable  to  the  archery  contests  of  Merrie  England  and 
the  bowling  on  the  green  of  Colonial  days. 

The  three  days  of  games  include  a  wide  variety  of  sports, 
such  as  track  events,  trap  shooting  and  tennis.  According  to 
the  sponsors,  this  is  the  first  time  that  any  state  has  attempted 
to  bring  together  all  its  athletic  activities  into  one  strong 
body.  The  organizers  of  the  North  Carolina  games  aim  to 
have  upon  the  governing  body  representatives  of  all  the  col- 
leges, universities,  schools  and  other  athletic  agencies.  The 
state  Olympics  are  planned  for  each  year,  one  an  indoor 
championship  and  the  other  an  outdoor.  The  citizens  of 
Durham,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  mill  centers  in  the 
country  are  financing  the  games. 

"  Go  for  Wool  and  Return  Shorn  " 

DECEPTIVE  description  of  textiles  is  defrauding  the 
American  people  out  of  millions  of  dollars  every  year. 
Attacks  on  this  form  of  fraud  have  long  been  one  of 
the  main  activities  of  the  National  Consumers'  League ;  but 
no  sooner  is  one  kind  of  malpractice  exposed  than  another 
grows  up.  The  principle  implied  in  the  decision,  last  week, 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  brought  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  against  the  Winsted  Hosiery 
Company  is,  therefore,  of  far-reaching  importance.  The  com- 
mission, through  an  opinion  handed  down  by  Justice 
Brandeis,  was  upheld  in  an  order  directing  the  company  to 
stop  using  labels  and  brands  on  knitted  goods  containing  such 
words  as  "  merino,"  "  wool  "  or  "  worsted  "  if  the  goods  con- 
tain an  admixture  of  other  fibres,  unless  the  names  of  these 
are  mentioned  with  equal  clearness ;  or  unless  it  is  stated  that 
the  goods  in  question  are  only  in  part  of  the  substance  men- 
tioned. The  court  held : 


A  substantial  part  of  the  consuming  public,  and  also  some  buyers 
for  retailers  and  sales  people,  understand  the  words  "  merino," 
"  natural  merino,"  "  gray  merino,"  "  natural  wool,"  "  gray  wool," 
"  Australian  wool,"  and  "  natural  worsted "  as  applied  to  under- 
wear to  mean  that  the  underwear  is  all  wool.  By  means  of  the 
labels  and  brands  of  the  Winsted  Company  bearing  such  words, 
part  of  the  public  is  misled  into  selling  or  into  buying  representa- 
tions of  unscrupulous  retailers  and  their  salesmen  who  knowingly 
sell  to  their  customers  as  all-wool  underwear  which  is  largely  com- 
posed of  cotton.     .     .     . 

In  reply  to  the  argument  of  the  company  that  the  labels 
complained  of  had  been  employed  as  trade  names  for  so  long 
that  the  public  knew  the  underwear  sold  under  them  was 
not  all  wool,  the  court  declared: 

The  fact  that  misrepresentation  and  misdescription  have  become 
so  common  in  the  knit  underwear  trade  that  most  dealers  no  longer 
accept  labels  at  their  face  value  does  not  prevent  their  use  being 
an  unfair  method  of  competition. 

We  Have  Turned  the  Corner 

^T  T  NEMPLOYMENT  is  ended  in  Detroit,  and  in- 
J  dustrial  plants  with  vacancies  for  skilled  workers 
are  unable  to  fill  them."  Thus  reports  the  Em- 
ployers' Association  of  the  American  city  which  has  both 
suffered  most  from  the  recent  depression  and  done  most  to 
alleviate  it  by  statesmanlike  measures.  Fifty  thousand  more 
people  are  at  work  now  than  at  the  peak  of  1921.  George 
W.  Grant,  secretary  of  the  association,  says: 

Men  out  of  work  now,  in  the  association's  opinion,  are  either  un- 
skilled men  or  men  who  are  looking  for  work  and  afraid  of  find- 
ing it.  To  these  are  being  added  scores  of  hopefuls  from  out  of 
town. 

Fred  R.  Johnson,  associate  secretary  of  the  Detroit  Com- 
munity Union,  in  sending  this  report,  adds: 

The  industrial  recovery  in  Detroit  has  been  perfectly  remarkable. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  a  shortage  of  workers  of  many  grades. 
Dr.  Upson,  as  quoted  in  the  Survey  for  February  18,  page  798, 
stated  that  the  situation  in  this  city  would  be  normal  when  200,000 
men  were  at  work.  According  to  the  latest  reports  of  the  Employers' 
Association,  the  plants  of  its  members  employed  145,234.  Using  our 
old  basis  of  computation  that  these  plants  represent  two-thirds  of 
the  plants  of  the  industrial  workers  in  the  city,  this  means  about 
218,000  workers  now  employed,  or  18,000  in  excess  of  what  Dr. 
Upson  estimated  would  be  reasonably  normal. 

Schools  in  Prison 

THE  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  has  sent  out 
a  suggestive  questionnaire  to  all  prisons  for  adults  in 
the  United  States  and  in  Canada  and  to  others  inter- 
ested in  prisons  on  which  to  base  a  comprehensive  report. 
Not  only  facts  but  recommendations  are  asked  for,  in  the 
hope  that  from  a  comparison  of  what  is  done  or  not  done 
and  of  the  ideas  of  experienced  administrators  and  reformers 
on  this  matter  a  complete  school  program  may  result.  Among 
the  questions  asked  are  the  following: 
What  do  you  understand  the  "school   idea"  in  prison  to  be? 
Is  the  problem  of  reformation  chiefly  economic  or  mainly  spiritual? 
What  prominence  would  you  give  to  vocational  training  in  pro- 
moting reformation? 

What  is  the  reformative  value  in  prisons  of: 
self-government, 
the  honor  system, 
the  indeterminate  sentence, 
parole? 
What    importance   do   you    attach    to    Christianity    in    promoting 
reformation? 

What  relation  does  the  use  of  reading  matter  bear  to  the  "school 
idea"? 

Who  should  control  the  prison  library,  and  to  what  extent  should 
the  reading  of  men  be  supervised? 

Should  foreign  language  books  and  periodicals  be  allowed  in 
prison  and  why?  • 

Should  school  sessions  be  held  in  the  day  time  or  in  the  evening, 
and  why? 

Is  correspondence  instruction  desirable  and  practicable,  and  to 
what  extent  has  it  proved  to  be  profitable? 


The  Public  Interest  in  the  Coal  Strike 

An  address  delivered  at  the  coal  symposium  dinner  of  Survey 
Associates  in  New  York,  April  21 

By  Harry  A.  Garfield 

PRESIDENT,    WILLIAMS    COLLEGE;     FORMER    UNITED    STATES    FUEL    ADMINISTRATOR 


THE  author  of  Pigs  is  Pigs  might  turn  an  honest 
penny  and  perform  a  public  service  if  he  presented 
us  with  thoughts  upon  the  coal  question  under  the 
title,  Hogs  is  Hogs.  I  have  no  disposition  to  under- 
take that  phase  of  the  subject  and  I  mention  it  at  the  out- 
set merely  in  order  to  make  it  clear  that  in  every  crisis  there 
are  those  who  seek  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation  to  line 
their  pockets  at  the  expense  of  the  public.  This  is  true  of 
some  coal  operators  and  some  workers  in  the  mine,  and  it  is 
no  less  true  of  some  of  the  public  at  large.  Some  operators 
seek  exorbitant  profits  and  some  mine  workers  exorbitant 
wages,  and  over  against  these  there  are  consumers  of  coal 
who  desire  to  come  as  near  as  possible  to  getting  something 
for  nothing.  Of  none  of  these  is  it  profitable  at  the  present 
moment  to  speak.  Indeed,  what  we  need  above  all  else  is  a 
dispassionate  consideration  of  the  question  raised  by  the 
present  strike.  Unfortunately,  the  public  never  takes  a  lively 
interest  in  a  great  economic  question  until  a  crisis  arises,  and 
then  it  is  too  late  to  accomplish  anything  of  permanent 
importance. 

You  have  asked  me  to  speak  of  the  interest  of  the  consumer 
of  coal  and  I  shall  undertake  to  do  so  in  a  spirit  of  toler- 
ance and  with  a  view  to  permanent  results  rather  than  to  a 
settlement  of  the  present  controversy.  I  desire  further  to 
say  by  way  of  introduction  that  the  suggestions  I  have  to 
offer  are  founded  on  experience  rather  than  on  theory.  The 
experience  came  with  the  war.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  accomplishments  of  the  great  war  are  not  necessarily  ap- 
plicable to  times  of  peace.  Yet  I  am  unwilling  to  admit  the 
converse,  namely,  that  they  clearly  are  not  applicable.  That 
remains  to  be  proved. 

For  the  past  year  and  more,  most  minds,  the  "  best  "  as 
well  as  the  bested,  have  been  agitated  by  the  presence  of  con- 
ditions quite  as  exceptional  as  those  of  the  war.  We  are  not 
in  a  normal  state,  nor  shall  we  be  until  the  nations  have 
settled  their  differences  and  reduced  the  confused  and  com- 
plicated questions  rising  out  of  the  war  to  terms  in  keeping 
with  times  of  peace.  But  this  much  is  true — men  have 
learned  the  value  of  conferring  together,  of  placing  their 
cards  upon  the  table,  of  doing  in  the  open  what  was  for- 
merly left  to  secret  negotiation.  Since  the  negotiators  of 
peace  adjourned  at  Versailles,  there  have  been  no  less  than 
seventeen  conferences  between  responsible  public  ministers 
and  appointed  delegates.  Somewhere  in  Europe  or  the 
United  States  these  have  been  sitting  almost  constantly  and 
the  end  is  not  yet. 

The  most  significant  characteristic  of  these  conferences  is 
that  neither  those  who  have  called  them  nor  the  public  at 
large  expect  any  of  them  to  speak  the  final  word.  Particu- 
lar questions  are  placed  upon  the  agenda,  but  it  is  always 
understood  that  later,  at  some  other  conference,  additional 
questions  will  be  discussed.  Evidently,  the  conference  has 
come  to  stay.  It  is  a  new  cog  in  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment; gearing  up  government,  properly  so-called,  to  public 
opinion  and  reflecting  as  well  as  directed  by  the  popular 
will.  The  center  of  political  gravity  has  been  falling  for  the 
past  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Originally  it  rested  in  the 
Crown,  then  in  the  Lords,  later  in  the  Commons — to  use 
England  only  as  an  example — and  now  it  rests  near  the  bot- 
tom of  the  scale  in  these  conferences  of  the  representatives 
of  the  people. 


We  may  not  like  it ;  it  may  or  may  not  prove  to  be  best,  but 
it  is  a  fact,  and  as  such  must  have  our  serious  consideration. 
Under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  the  members 
of  Congress  represent  the  people  more  nearly  than  any  other 
of  our  chosen  officials,  but  many  books  have  been  written 
to  show  that  the  people's  interests  are  best  cared  for  by  the 
executive  arm  of  government.  Perhaps  the  truest  answer  is 
that  the  interests  of  the  public  are  primarily  in  the  hands  of 
the  Congress  and  the  executive,  and  that  circumstances — the 
nature  of  the  particular  question — determine  whether  they 
are  entrusted  to  the  one  or  the  other  department.  I  pre- 
sume the  answer  will  in  each  case  depend  upon  whether  the 
thing  proposed  is  primarily  a  matter  of  policy  or  of  admin- 
istration. In  the  present  instance  the  public  stands  face  to 
face  with  a  situation  not  of  its  own  producing,  and  yet  one 
which  may  conceivably  become  of  vital  interest  to  it. 

What  is  the  nature  of  this  interest?  Coal  is  a  basic  com- 
modity— in  many  respects  the  most  basic  commodity.  Coal 
is  the  food  of  our  manufacturing  establishments;  in  large 
part  also  of  our  transportation  systems.  Factories,  railroads, 
and  ships  are  so  related  to  the  production  of  food,  clothing 
and  shelter  that  it  is  impossible  to  consider  one  without  the 
other.  In  a  very  real  sense  the  production  of  coal  is  a  ques- 
tion of  transportation.  One-quarter  of  all  the  bituminous 
coal  produced  is  necessary  to  the  operation  of  our  railroads. 
Without  coal  the  factory  manufacturing  agricultural  imple- 
ments cannot  operate.  In  other  words,  without  coal  we  can- 
not cultivate,  harvest  or  transport  food  and  the  raw  materials 
of  clothing  and  shelter  in  quantities  sufficient  for  our  use. 
Who  can  doubt,  therefore,  that  coal  is  a  basic  commodity 
and  that  it  is  charged  with  a  public  use;  and  this  being  so, 
it  is  equally  obvious  that  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction and  transportation  of  coal,  whether  as  labor  or  cap- 
ital, are  charged  with  a  public  responsibility.  This,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  incontrovertibly  true. 

But  at  this  point  opinions  divide.  There  are  those  who 
believe  that  because  of  these  facts  government  should  in- 
tervene even  to  the  extent  of  owning  and  operating  mines 
and  railroads;  and  there  are  others  equally  insistent  who  be- 
lieve that  the  best  results  are  obtained  under  private  own- 
ership. Discussions  of  the  questions  thus  raised  are  appro- 
priate, but  not  necessary  at  the  present  time.  Even  if  it 
were  granted  that  the  policy  of  nationalization  of  the  mines 
would  be  the  wiser  one  to  adopt,  the  fact  is  that  our  pres- 
ent system  is  based  on  the  private  ownership  of  mines.  There- 
fore, it  would  be  necessary  to  show  how  and  by  what  prac- 
tical means  the  mines  could  be  taken  over  and  operated  in 
the  public  interest. 

But  I  say  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  this  question  at  the 
present  moment.  Let  us  rather  start  with  the  facts  as  they 
are  and  see  whether  it  may  not  be  possible  to  protect  the 
consumer  of  coal  without  embarking  upon  any  new  policy 
of  ownership  and  operation.  Whoever  owns  it,  capital  is  in- 
disputably necessary  to  th~  production  and  transportation  of 
coal,  and  likewise,  whoever  governs  production  and  trans- 
portation, the  labor  of  men's  hands  must  be  employed.  The 
problem  then  can  be  reduced  to  a  consideration  of  the  hu- 
man factors  involved.  During  the  great  war  there  was  no 
serious  advocacy  of  embarking  upon  any  new  economic 
scheme.  In  every  undertaking  we  started  with  our  feet  firmly 
planted  on  the  ground.  We  took  conditions  as  we  found  them 
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For  Compulsory  Inquiry 

By  Thomas  H.  Watkins 

CHAIRMAN    OF    THE    BOARD    OF   DIRECTORS,   CENTRAL    PENNSYL- 
VANIA   COAL    PRODUCERS'    ASSOCIATION,    AND    PRESIDENT, 
PENNSYLVANIA   COAL   AND   COKE    CORPORATION 

{From  a  speech  delivered  at  the  coal  symposium  dinner 
of  Survey  Associates) 

A  TRIBUNAL  authorized  by  law  to  conduct  a  com- 
pulsory inquiry  may  be  found  to  be  the  proper 
solution.  Such  a  tribunal,  if  selected  from  prominent 
public-spirited  citizens  free  from  political  ambitions,  inter- 
ested in  supporting  our  present  form  of  government  and 
the  liberties  guaranteed  thereunder,  may  eventually  be  the 
only  means  of  giving  the  public  the  basis  upon  which  it 
can  form  a  definite  and  lasting  opinion  of  the  principle 
which  must  govern  the  production  and  distribution  of  the 
nation's  coal   resources. 

Such  a  commission  could  inquire  into  our  present  laws 
and  make  recommendations  as  to  such  changes  as  would 
stabilize  the  industry.  The  miner's  only  solution  is  six 
hours  a  day  and  five  days  a  week,  a  minimum  wage,  and 
all  miners  in  the  union. 

The  resort  to  such  an  official  inquiry  should  not  prevent 
the  operators  and  miners  from  getting  together  and  trying 
district  negotiations.  Long  range  public  discussions  such 
as  are  now  going  on  will  get  us  no  place. 

The  public  wants  its  Sherman  laws  and  Clayton  acts  to 
prevent  concerted  action  by  employers.  A  certain  amount 
of  waste  and  confusion  is  bound  to  result  frorn  laws  which 
prevent  the  operators  from  cooperating  to  improve  the 
general  conditions  of  their  industry. 

Labor  must  suffer  to  some  extent  along  with  the  opera- 
tor and  the  public  so  long  as  these  laws  stand  and  prohibit 
constructive  trade  agreements. 


and  in  a  spirit  of  genuine  cooperation  united  our  several 
powers  of  capital  and  of  labor  to  do  the  thing  necessary  to 
the  accomplishment  of  our  common  object.  For  the  period 
of  the  war  the  dispute  concerning  unionization  of  the  mines 
was  adjourned.  The  operators  and  mine  workers  who  re- 
sponded to  the  call  and  became  volunteer  members  of  the 
Fuel  Administration  at  Washington  were  among  the  best 
informed  and  wisest.  They  sat  in  the  same  room,  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  same  table.  They  sat  there  day  in  and  day  out, 
month  in  and  month  out,  until  the  war  was  over,  devoting 
their  best  abilities  to  the  many  problems  that  arose.  They 
were  in  constant  touch  with  the  fuel  administrator,  repre- 
senting the  President,  and,  through  him,  the  Congress  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  Nothing  was  done  without 
taking  counsel  together.  All  the  parties  in  interest  were 
there  represented — the  consumer,  the  operator,  the  mine 
worker,  the  transportation  agency.  The  power  to  act  re- 
mained where  Congress  had  placed  it,  in  the  executive  de- 
partment of  the  government,  in  the  hands  that  is  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  consumer,  but  that  power  was  never  exer- 
cised without  consultation  with  the  two  great  arms  of  the 
industry  and  without  calling  for  the  facts  gathered  by  gov- 
ernment agencies  from  every  quarter  of  the  great  coal-pro- 
ducing fields.  In  other  words,  the  interest  of  each  element 
was  always  considered  and  when  it  became  apparent  that  this 
was  so,  information  flowed  freely  in  and  all  united  in  furnish- 
ing the  facts  and  in  weighing  the  policies  proposed. 

The  public  has  no  right  to  ask  something  for  nothing.  The 
consumer  of  coal  is  not  warranted  in  demanding  that  he 
pay  less  for  the  product  delivered  at  his  home  or  factory  than 
shall  represent  fair  profit  and  fair  wages,  and  a  just  return 
for  transportation  and  a  fair  commission  to  those  who  per- 
form necessary  functions  in  the  distribution  of  the  product. 
What  the  public  objects  to — and  to  this  the  public  has  every 
right  to  object — is  that  unfair  profits,  excessive  wages,  un- 
necessarily large  freight  charges  and  commissions  shall  be  laid 
upon  him,  and  this  without  the  opportunity  to  be  heard  or 
the  power  to  prevent.    He  is  entitled  to  be  heard  through 


his  chosen  representatives  whenever  he  is  called  upon  to  pay 
more  than  is  fair  or  whenever — and  this  is  more  important 
still — this  necessary  basic  commodity  is  denied  to  him.  It 
matters  not  whether  it  is  withheld  by  the  act  of  capital  or 
of  labor,  or  of  the  two  combined,  and  it  is  the  business  of 
government  to  protect  him  in  this  right. 

The  coal  industry  is  no  longer  a  true  private  industry. 
There  are  hundreds  of  industries  producing  products  without 
which  we  can  still  live  and  labor.    Doubtless  it  would  be 
inconvenient  if  most  of  them  were  halted  for  any  consid- 
erable length  of  time;  but  substitutes  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose can  be  found.    Therefore  government  has  the  least  to 
do  with  them.    Labor  and  capital  may  make  such  arrange- 
ments as  they  will.    Not  so  with  coal ;  we  have  found  noth- 
ing in  sufficient  quantity  to  take  its  place.   Coal  is  no  longer 
a  private  industry  in  the  sense  that  the  others  are.    Mines 
are  privately  owned  and  operated,  and  I  am  not  one  of  those 
who  believe  that  we  ought  to  substitute  public  ownership 
for  the  present  system.    This  is  my  belief  because  I  do  not 
consider  it  necessary.    It  is  not  necessary  provided  those  in- 
terested as  operators  and  mine  workers  will  cooperate  with 
government,  representing  the  consumer,  and  agree  upon  a 
program  of  action  calculated  to  secure  just  results  to  all  con- 
cerned.  Such  a  program  is  simple  in  outline.  The  whole  mat- 
ter was  considered  during  the  last  days  of  the  war  at  a  con- 
ference attended  by  representatives  of  the  operators,  the  mine 
workers,  and  the  government.   There  is  no  sufficient  reason 
why  their  plan  should'  not  have  been  put  into  effect;  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  may  not  be  inaugurated  today  to  take 
effect  immediately  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  present  strike. 

The  plan  submitted  as  a  result  of  the  conference  referred 
to  was  based  upon  the  following  propositions,  assumed  to  be 
true  as  applied  to  any  industry  producing  a  necessary  basic 
commodity : 

(a)  The  underlying  facts  necessary  to  the  consideration  of  any 
question  touching  the  industry,  such  as  cost  of  living,  cost  of  produc- 
tion, labor  conditions,  transportation  facilities,  must  be  ascertained 
and  must  be  trustworthy. 

(b)  These  facts  should  be  secured  by  government  agencies, 
clothed  with  ample  powers  to  examine  and  prove  them,  and  the 
tabulated  results  should  at  all  times  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the 
parties  in  interest. 

(c)  The  parties  in  interest  in  every  industrial  problem  arising 
in  such  an  industry  are  the  public,  capital  and  labor;  and  no  action 
affecting  any  of  them  should  be  taken  until  the  proposal  has  been 
considered  by  their  duly  appointed  representatives.  The  most  appro- 
priate representative  of  the  public  is  the  government. 

(d)  The  determination  of  facts  and  the  formulation  of  admin- 
istrative policy  are  two  separate  functions  and  should  not  be  per- 
formed by  the  same  agency. 

The  plan  as  originally  presented  included  all  basic  indus- 
tries involved  in  feeding,  clothing,  housing  the  people,  and 
in  transporting  the  necessary  basic  commodities.  I  confine 
it  for  present  purposes  to  the  coal  industry  and  have  sub- 
stituted the  secretary  of  commerce  for  the  secretary  of  the 
interior  originally  suggested.     It  is: 

1.  That  two  separate  federal  advisory  commissions  be  estab- 
lished, each  having  to  do  with  coal — a  bituminous  commission  and 
an  anthracite  commission — representing  the  public,  the  mine  workers, 
and  the  operators. 

2.  That  the  secretary  of  commerce  be  designated  as  chairman 
of  each  commission,  to  act  for  the  President  as  the  representatives 
of  the  public. 

3.  That  the  mine  workers  be  represented  on  each  commission 
by,  say,  three  members,  chosen  by  and  from  their  own  group,  and 
that  the  operators  be  represented  by  an  equal  number,  chosen  in 
the  same  way. 

4.  That  these  commissions  shall  have  authority  to  require  from 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and 
the  Geological  Survey  of  the  Interior  Department,  all  the  facts  nec- 
essary for  the  determination  of  policies. 

5.  That   Congress   be    asked   to   appropriate   sufficient   fund- 
enable  the  Labor  Statistics  Bureau   to  have   at   all   times   ready   at 
hand  full  information  as  to  the  cost  of  living  of  the  mine  workers; 
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the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  all  the  facts  regarding  cost  of  pro- 
ducing and  selling  coal;  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  all 
the  facts  showing  cost  of  distribution;  and  the  Geological  Survey, 
figures  showing  the  supplies  on  hand  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 

6.  That  these  four  fact-finding  bureaus  of  the  government  shall 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  determination  of  policies,  their  re- 
sponsibility ending  with  an  impartial  ascertainment  and  presenta- 
tion of  the  facts. 

7.  That  the  coal  commissions,  representing  the  public,  the  mine 
workers,  and  the  operators,  shall  have  no  power  to  determine  poli- 
cies but  shall  be  purely  advisory — advisory  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  speaking  through  the  secretary  of  commerce  as  chair- 
man. 

8.  That  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  rest  the 
power  to  determine  policies  and  to  make  such  regulations  as  may 
be  authorized  by  Congress  upon  his  recommendation,  the  action  of 
the  President  being  in  every  case  based  upon  the  advice  of  the 
secretary  of  commerce  speaking  with  understanding  as  a  result  of 
his  conference  with  the  advisory  commissions  and  his  study  of  the 
facts  submitted  by  the  fact-finding  bureaus. 

The  plan  is  simple.  It  was  formulated  in  principle  as  a 
result  of  practical  experience  by  men  who  had  participated 
in  that  experience.  It  is  a  plan  for  the  constant  finding  of 
facts  by  an  agency  relieved  of  all  power  and  responsibility  for 
'  the  determination  of  policy  based  upon  those  facts.  It  is  a 
plan  by  which  the  public,  as  well  as  the  industry,  can  have 
trustworthy  information  concerning  all  the  factors  that 
enter  into  the  cost  of  production  and  distribution  of  coal. 
It  sets  up  an  agency  through  which  the  public  may  at  all 
times  be  credibly  informed  concerning  conditions  and  the 
wages  and  profits  of  those  engaged  in  the  industry.  It  has 
been  said,  and  not  without  reason,  that  whenever  a  govern- 
ment agency  has  been  set  up  to  find  a  fact  it  has  straightway 
sought  legislation  to  exercise  power  and  determine  policies. 
This  is  true,  but  the  surest  way  to  guard  the  public  against 
the  undue  extension  of  powers  is  to  keep  the  public  accurately 
informed  as  to  what  its  representatives  and  agents  are  doing. 
It  is  not  denied  that  facts  must  be  found.  Differences 
arise  only  concerning  the  agency  empowered  to  find  the 
facts.  But  human  nature  is  the  same  whether  that  agency 
is  set  up  by  the  national  government  or  by  states  or  districts, 
and  if  fact-finding  agencies  have  an  itching  for  more  power, 
is  it  not  better  that  they  should  be  agencies  subservient  to 
the  public  will,  and  is  it  not  certain  that  better  results  will 
be  obtained  when  facts  and  figures  are  collated  by  public 
officials  than  by  these  especially  interested  on  the  side  of 
capital  or  of  labor?  I  think  it  is,  always  provided  that  that 
agency  be  kept  within  bounds,  finding  the  facts,  and  without 
the  power  to  determine  policies. 

You  have  asked  me  to  speak  for  the  public.  I  therefore 
venture  to  criticize  the  public  in  one  important  respect.  Coal 
is  a  seasonal  commodity,  but  the  seasons  affect  the  users  and 
not  the  producers.  The  public  is  clearly  at  fault  when  it 
fails  to  cooperate  with  the  producer  of  coal  by  distributing 
its  purchases  as  evenly  as  possible  throughout  the  year.  Un- 
equal demands  upon  the  industry  have  resulted  in  opening 
more  mines  than  are  necessary  for  the  year's  requirements, 
and  the  consequent  employment  of  more  labor  at  certain 
periods  than  the  industry  needs.  This  is  bound  to  work  an 
injustice.  Until  the  public  consents  to  cooperate  with  the 
industry  in  correcting  this  condition  the  public  is  not  free 
from  fault  and  therefore  to  an  extent  must  consent  to  pay 
more  than  would  otherwise  be  necessary  for  its  coal. 

I  have  dealt  only  with  the  factors  of  the  problem  in  which 
the  consumer  has  a  direct,  vital  interest.  The  question  of  the 
equal  car  supply,  the  production  of  power  at  the  pit-mouth 
and  the  consequent  reduction  of  railroad  tonnage,  the  rela- 
tion of  the  producing  companies  to  the  railroads  and  to  the 
distributing  companies — these  are  highly  important  ques- 
tions but  they  are  chiefly  technical  and  the  public  is  only 
indirectly  interested.  They  are  the  kind  of  question  which 
would  be  more  profitably  discussed  by  the  proposed  advisory 
commissions.  Our  problem — the  problem  which  only  the 
public  can  solve — is  how  to  place  the  common  welfare  above 


For  a  Coal  Commission 

By  Philip  Murray 

■     VICE   PRESIDENT,  UNITED  MINE  WORKERS  OF  AMERICA 

(From  a  speech  delivered  at  the  coal  symposium  dinner 
of  Survey  Associates) 

OBVIOUSLY,  the  problem  of  the  future  in  bituminous 
coal  mining  is  to  secure  a  resumption  of  operations 
on  a  stable  and  uniform  basis — a  basis  which  would  place 
the  non-union  operator  on  a  parity  with  the  union  operator 
and  which  would  ultimately  provide  practical  plans  for 
regularizing  production  and  employment  and  for  eliminat- 
ing the  wastes  to  the  consumer  which  now  arise  from  over- 
expansion.  To  solve  this  problem,  I  would  suggest  the 
following  procedure: 

1.  The  authorization  by  the  Congress  and  the  ap- 
pointment by  the  President  of  a  coal  commission  to 
ascertain  all  the  facts  as  to  the  coal  industry,  including 
both  anthracite  and  bituminous,  and  to  report  within 
one  year,  with  findings  of  fact  and  constructive  recom- 
mendations for  placing  the  production  and  distribution 
of  coal  on  a  basis  where  the  interests  of  the  public, 
the  mine  workers,  and  the  operators  would  be  per- 
manently safeguarded  and  subserved. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  would  wel- 
come such  an  investigation  and  would  extend  to  it 
their  full  cooperation. 

As  to  the  form  of  such  a  commission,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  it  should  include  within  its  membership  all  the 
government  agencies  dealing  with  coal,  as  well  as  rep- 
resentatives of  all  parties  interested.  The  chairman 
should  be  some  eminent  and  unprejudiced  representa- 
tive of  the  public.  The  members  should  consist  of  the 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  chief  of  the  Geolog- 
ical Survey,  the  chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, the  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, the  governor  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
the  secretary  of  the  interior,  the  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Coal  Association,  and  the  president  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

2.  As  a  more  immediate  measure  bearing  upon  the 
present  stoppage  of  work,  the  Congress  should  pass  a 
law  extending  the  award  of  the  President's  Bituminous 
Coal  Commission  of  1920  to  all  operators  in  the  coun- 
try, both  union  and  non-union,  this  award  to  be  univer- 
sally observed  until  a  national  conference  could  be 
held  and  a  new  agreement  as  to  wages  and  working 
conditions  negotiated  and  accepted.  The  law  should 
further  provide  that  after  the  award  of  the  President's 
Bituminous  Coal  Commission  had  been  put  into  effect 
in  all  mining  districts,  the  bituminous  mine  workers 
should  return  to  work  pending  the  negotiation  of  a 
new  agreement. 

3.  After  the  award  of  the  President's  Coal  Com- 
mission of  1920  had  been  applied  throughout  the 
country,  and  after  the  mine  workers  had  returned  to 
work,  the  President  should  summon  a  national  confer- 
ence composed  of  the  representatives  of  the  mine  work- 
ers and  of  the  operators  from  all  districts  for  the  pur- 
pose of  negotiating  a  new  agreement. 

The  application  of  the  award  of  the  President's  Coal 
Commission  of  1920  to  both  union  and  non-union  fields 
would  remove  from  the  union  operators  the  menace  of  the 
vicious  competition  of  non-union  operators  and  bring  about 
uniformity  in  wages  and  working  conditions.  As  soon  as 
such  uniformity  was  brought  about,  there  would  be  no 
opposition  to  a  national  conference  of  operators  and  mine 
workers,  and  a  new  working  agreement  would  without 
doubt  be  negotiated.  The  industry  could  then  resume 
operations  under  favorable  conditions  and  await  the  report 
of  the  coal  commission  as  to  constructive  measures  for  the 
permanent  solution  of  the  more  fundamental  problems  of 
over-expansion  and  irregularity  of  operation. 


personal  and  private  interests  in  every  industry  producing 
and  distributing  basic  commodities.  The  necessity  of  sub- 
ordinating personal  and  private  interests  to  the  public  wel- 
fare in  the  coal  industry  is  imperative.  It  is  imperative  in 
peace  as  well  as  in  war.  Tbis  furnishes  our  compelling 
motive,  our  common  object.  It  remains  for  us  to  recognize 
it  and  to  be  governed  accordingly. 


The  Red  Cross  at  the  Cross  Roads 

By  Paul  L.  Benjamin 


THREE  rigorous  contractions  in  the  organization  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  have  taken  place  in  the 
past  fifteen  months.  Early  last  year  the  Pennsyl- 
vania-Delaware Division  with  headquarters  at 
Philadelphia,  the  Northern  with  headquarters  at  Minne- 
apolis, and  the  Mountain  with  headquarters  at  Denver  were 
merged  with  other  divisions.  Later  the  Northwestern  Divi- 
sion at  Seattle  was  consolidated  with  the  Pacific  at  San 
Francisco. 

Now  the  Atlantic  and  the  Lake  divisions,  involving 
a  membership  of  2,280,183  people  and  752  active  chapters, 
have  been  abolished  as  such,  and  the  division  headquarters 
are  to  be  merged  with  national  headquarters  at  Washington. 
The  Lake  Division  will  close  May  15  and  the  Atlantic 
Division  June  15.  This  action  was  taken  by  Judge  John 
Barton  Payne,  chairman  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  after 
consulting  various  Red  Cross  leaders  and  under  authorization 
of  the  Central  Committee  in  which  authority  vests. 

Entering  into  these  changes  are  questions  of  policy  which 
not  only  reach  deep  into  the  administrative  structure  of  the 
Red  Cross  but  also  involve  its  scheme  of  control,  its  financ- 
ing, its  personnel,  its  standards  of  trained  service,  its  whole 
peace-time  program. 

Judge  Payne  was  formerly  head  of  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  and  later  secretary  of  the  interior  under 
President  Wilson.  He  serves  without  pay.  Last  October 
he  succeeded  Dr.  Livingston  Farrand,  now  president  of 
Cornell  University,  as  chairman.  Dr.  Farrand  succeeded 
Henry  P.  Davison,  the  war-time  head  of  the  Red  Cross. 
Judge  Payne  fell  heir  to  a  difficult  job.  The  war  fervor 
was  over.  The  organization  was  in  the  throes  of  shrinking 
pains  instead  of  growing  pains.  Membership  and  contribu- 
tions had  sharply  fallen  off.  He  found  a  program  which 
had  been  adopted  by  the  Central  Committee  several  months 
previous  and  was  only  in  process  of  realization.  In  order  to 
understand  the  difficulties  of  his  position  and  the  significance 
of  the  drastic  action  taken,  it  is  necessary  to  have  before  us 
a   picture  of  the  structure  and   work  of  the  organization. 

War-time  demands  upon  the  Red  Cross  had  not  only  made 
it  necessary  rapidly  to  expand  its  operations  at  home  as  well 
as  abroad,  but  also  to  decentralize  its  huge  domestic  work 
as  far  as  possible  into  thirteen  geographical  divisions.  In  a 
typical  division,  machinery  was  set  up  with  specialists  in  such 
fields  as  camp  service,  nursing,  and  home  service.  Almost 
overnight  social  work  was  established  in  a  great  many  com- 
munities to  which  it  had  been  entirely  foreign.  Trained  men 
and  women  from  these  divisions  gave  expert  advice  and 
guidance  to  the  chapters.  With  the  end  of  hostilities,  the 
Red  Cross  did  not  revert  to  its  pre-war  status  but  definitely 
committed  itself  to  a  policy  not  only  of  finishing  the  war  job 
but  of  giving  chapters  a  wide  latitude  in  rendering  social 
service  to  civilians  as  well. 

There  are  over  seven  hundred  local  Red  Cross  chapters 
in  the  United  States  which  have  been  given  permission  thus 
to  extend  their  work  to  civilians. 

The  work  of  these  chapters  is  as  varied  as  is  the  nature  of 
the  communities  concerned.  A  few  chapters  have  started 
dental  clinics  and  clinics  for  both  sick  and  well  babies.  Others 
have  organized  health  centers  and  hundreds  have  furnished 
public  health  nurses  to  communities.  Many  have  done  child 
welfare  work;  one  chapter  in  the  Atlantic  Division  has 
specialized  in  work  for  crippled  children.  Many  have  carried 
on  classes  in  nutrition,  first  aid,  home  hygiene  and  care  of 
the  sick.  In  localities  where  before  the  war  there  had  been 
no  associated  charities  or  family  welfare  society,  the  chapter 
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has  functioned.     In  fact,  the  activities  of  a  chapter  are  in 
every  case  adjusted  to  local  needs. 

The  post-war  work  with  service  men  and  their  families 
has  remained  the  principal  obligation  of  the  Red  Cross,  and 
2,500  chapters  are  engaged  in  it.  It  is  said  that  the  peak  of 
this  work  will  not  be  reached  until  1927-28.  On  January  1 
of  this  year,  580  chapters  had  paid  executive  secretaries,  a 
large  number  of  whom  were  carrying  on  civilian  work  as 
well  as  that  for  ex-soldiers  and  -sailors  and  their  families. 

A  division  headquarters  is  like  the  large  branch  house  of 
a  business  concern.  It  handles  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  a  year.  It  deals  with  hundreds  of  chapter  organiza- 
tions and  embraces  large  blocks  of  states.  The  Lake  Division 
includes  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Ohio  and  West  Vir- 
ginia. The  Atlantic  Division  covers  New  York,  Connecti- 
cut,   Pennsylvania,   Delaware,    Maryland   and   New  Jei 

In  the  Atlantic  Division,  for  example,  there  are  343  chap- 
ters, ranging  from  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  with  their 
large  local  staffs,  to  the  small  rural  county  with  its  paid  or 
unpaid  secretary.  The  Atlantic  Division  has  a  manager,  a 
paid  executive  at  its-^head.  Immediately  under  him  are  two 
assistant  managers,  the  .first  a  man,  also  a  paid  worker,  the 
latter  a  woman  who  is  a  volunteer.    Both  have  wide  powers. 

There  is  also  an  executive  secretary  for  the  division  who 
is  responsible  for  the  mail  and'  various  other  office  details. 
There  are  ten  bureaus  or  services,  each  with  a  chief  who  is 
responsible  either  to  the  manager  or  one  of  his  associate,;. 
These  consist  of  field  service,  post-war  activities,  Junior 
Red  Cross,  health,  first  aid  and  life  saving,  public  health 
nursing,  home  hygiene  and  care  of  the  sick,  nutrition, 
accounts  and  volunteers.  With  the  exception  of  volunteer 
service  these  chiefs  are  paid  workers.  Each  bureau  has  the 
usual  staff  and  clerical  assistants.  The  field  service  bureau  is 
the  real  operating  arm  of  the  division  in  the  field.  It  con- 
of  a  director  and  an  associate  and  a  staff  of  field  representa- 
tives. The  field  workers  resemble  the  selling  force  of  a 
business  concern  except  that  their  clients,  the  chapters,  are 
an  integral  part  of  the  general  structure  of  the  main  organi- 
zation. The  field  workers  interpret  on  the  ground  the  poli 
of  the  organization.  They  are  "  straighteners  "  of  difficult 
situations ;  they  give  a  certain  measure  of  supervision  to  the 
chapters.  The  other  bureau  chiefs  are  in  the  main  specialists, 
who  go  into  the  field  only  for  special  reasons.  Possibly  a 
chapter  is  wrestling  with  a  public  health  program.  It  may 
call  upon  the  director  of  health  service  for  assistance.  Another 
chapter  is  considering  the  addition  of  a  nutrition  worker  to 
its  staff.  The  division  chief  on  nutrition  is  therefore  called 
upon.  And  so  it  goes.  Council  and  guidance  is  in  frequent 
demand  through  correspondence  and  personal  visits  from 
chapter  people  at  the  division  headquarters.  The  field  rep- 
resentatives also  look  to  these  specialists  for  advice  and  in- 
formation to  pass  on  to  the  chapters. 

The  set-up  of  the  division  is  therefore  one  to  give  service 
to  the  chapters  within  its  territory,  and  to  make  certain  that 
the  staff  will  know  that  territory  intimately.  To  do  its  bus- 
iness, obviously,  it  must  know  the  folks,  the  legislation,  the 
other  agencies  at  work — local,  state  and  national — the 
ditions  and  the  needs. 

THE  Atlantic  and  Lake  divisions  include  40  per  cent 
of  the  chapters  of  the  American  Red  Cross  and  approx- 
imately 2,280,000  of  the  5,772,000  adult  members.  The 
matter  of  their  discontinuance  was  brought  up  at  the  Feb- 
ruary meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  national  body 
by  Judge  Payne  who  read  a  statement  giving  his  reason- 
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I  discontinuing  the  two  divisions.  A  copy  of  his  statement 
I  was  handed  to  all  members,  and  fully  discussed  the  follow- 
ing day.  There  was  sharp  difference  of  opinion.  The  out- 
come was  that  Judge  Payne  asked  the  committee  that  he  be 
authorized,  if  it  seemed  wise  after  making  a  careful  study  of 
the  question,  to  abolish  these  two  divisions,  the  chapters 
"  within  such  territory  thereafter  to  deal  directly  with  the 
national  headquarters."  The  committee  so  voted  unani- 
mously. 

Thereafter  the  chairman  consulted  with  men  and  women 
prominent  in  Red  Cross  operations  during  the  war,  some  of 
whom  recommended  the  change.  He  sent  out  letters  to  50  of 
the  752  chapters  involved,  the  names  being  chosen  at  random. 
He  rendered  his  decision  after  receiving  replies  from  31 
chapters.  In  his  letter  to  chapters,  Judge  Payne  made  it 
perfectly  cleaT  what  his  own  attitude  was.  He  wrote  in  part : 

This  division  organization  is  necessarily  very  expensive.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  chapters  within  the  states  lying  within  a  reason- 
able radius  of  Washington  can  deal  direct  with  Washington  as  ef- 
fectively as  with  the  division.  This  would,  of  course,  effect  a  very 
I  substantial  saving.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  give  the  matter 
your  earnest  consideration  and  advise  whether  in  your  judgment 
such  a  change  is  wise,  that  is,  whether  the  quality  of  our  service 
would  be  impaired? 

The  chapters  addressed  in  Michigan,  Indiana,  Kentucky 
and  Connecticut  were  asked,  if  a  change  were  made,  whether 
they  would  prefer  to  report  to  one  of  the  other  divisions. 

The  Red  Cross  Courier  for  March  11  also  published  a 
letter  to  the  chapters  from  Judge  Payne,  in  which  he  added : 

Consideration  is  .  .  .  being  given  to  the  question  of  giving  up 
the  Atlantic  Division  at  New  York  and  the  Lake  Division  at  Cleve- 
land and  having  the  states  within  these  divisions  (subject  to  a  few 
changes)  deal  direct  with  Washington.  Since  any  change  vitally 
affects  the  chapters,  and  in  the  final  analysis  the  chapters  do  the 
major  part  of  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross,  it  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  have  the  aid,  cooperation  and  approval  of  the  chapters.  The 
field  staff  will  not  be  affected.  This  will  be  maintained  and  every 
effort  made  to  give  the  chapters  the  best  possible  cooperation.  Sug- 
gestions and  comments  are  invited. 

An  examination  of  the  correspondence,  which  was  put  at 
the  writer's  disposal  by  Judge  Payne,  indicated  that  of  the 
31  chapters  which  had  replied  to  his  questionnaire  prior  to 
his  decision,  16  tended  to  favor  the  change,  6  were  against 
it,  and  9  were  more  or  less  non-committal.  It  is  significant 
that  others  which  were  not  given  an  opportunity  to  vote  did, 
nevertheless,  register  their  protest.  For  example,  21  chap- 
ters in  conference  in  northeastern  Ohio  instructed  the  chair- 
man to  write  Judge  Payne 

urging  that  the  Lake  Division  office  be  not  discontinued,  feeling  that 
the  loss  to  Ohio  by  the  removal  would  be  far  greater  than  the 
amount  of  money  saved ;  that  the  presence  of  the  Lake  Division 
headquarters  is  such  an  essential  stimulus  to  our  work  that  it  should 
not  be   lost. 

The  following  exchange  of  correspondence  with  repre- 
sentatives of  one  large  chapter  is  typical  of  a  number  of 
exchanges.    On  March  20,  the  following  wire  was  sent : 

As  member  of  local  directorate  and  former  county  chairman  fear 
merging  Cleveland  headquarters  with  Washington  will  lower  morale 
of  chapters  materially.    Hope  merger  can  be  deferred  for  some  time. 

On  March  21,  Judge  Payne  replied: 

Thank  you  for  your  telegram.  By  discontinuing  the  Lake  and 
Atlantic  divisions  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  we  can  save  $250,000 
a  year,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  the  service  from  Washington  may 
not  be  in  all  respects  as  good  as  at  present.  Do  you,  therefore,  think 
that  we  should  continue  to  maintain  the  divisions? 

If  the  change  is  made,  do  you  prefer  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Central  Division  at  Chicago,  or  to  deal  directly  with  Washington? 
Your  prompt  consideration  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

The  chapter  replied,  March  23 : 

Most  assuredly,  if  the  statement  concerning  the  saving  of  $200,- 
000  is  probable,  the  officers  at  headquarters  are  justified  in  giving 
serious  consideration  to  the  indicated  change. 

Whether  or  not  we  become  attached  to  the  Central  Division  in 
Chicago,  as  far  as  the  work  here  is  concerned,  will  depend,  I 
should  think,  largely  on  whether  or  not  Chicago  is  curtailing  her 
activities  at  division  headquarters.  If  not,  we  would  be  much  better 
off  attached  there  than  trying  to  maintain  that  close  contact  and  to 
receive  that  intimate  supervision  that  can  hardly  be  afforded  eight 
hundred   miles  away. 


"IX^TTH  the  change  of  the  organization  from  a  war-  to  a 
^  ™  peace-time  basis,  the  man  in  the  street  became  critical 
of  the  large  expenditures  for  salaries,  rent,  and  other  items. 
He  heard  distorted  rumors  of  an  unnecessary  overhead.  He 
demanded  economies.  This  point  of  view  has  been  a  very 
real  one  with  which  it  was  necessary  for  Judge  Payne  to 
reckon  as  the  administrative  head  of  the  national  body.  To 
meet  this  situation  a  careful  study  of  the  entire  Red  Cross 
organization  had,  however,  been  made  by  a  special  committee 
at  the  request  of  Dr.  Farrand  during  the  last  months  of 

1920.  This  committee  consisted  of  W.  Frank  Persons,  chair- 
man, Fred  C.  Croxton  and  Neva  R.  Deardorff.    In  January, 

1 92 1,  Mr.  Persons  was  called  in  as  vice-chairman  in  charge 
of  domestic  operations  to  carry  out  the  program  which  the 
committee  recommended.  Under  his  administration  during 
the  past  year,  operating  expenses  in  the  divisions  have  been 
cut  about  two  million  dollars.  Further  marked  decreases 
were  contemplated,  based  upon  thoughtful  planning  in  order 
that  the  work  of  the  organization  might  not  suffer.  The 
divisions  were  reduced  from  fourteen  to  seven  and  have 
adjusted  themselves  to  the  change  without  loss^of  efficiency. 
How  far  they  have  been  "  tightening  the  belt "  is  shown  by 
the  following  table: 

All  Approximate 

Personnel       Volunteers  Monthly  Payroll 

Feb.    18,    1919 3,542  442  $284,353.68 

Dec.    31,    1919 2,025  66  236,799.76 

Dec.    31,    1920.. r...  1,457  24  188,925.80 

Dec.   31,    1921 827  10  123,275.84 

The  war  has  not  left  the  Red  Cross  without  substantial 
reserves,  some  of  which  are  held  in  trust  for  specific  objects, 
such  as  aid  to  disabled  ex-service  men,  European  relief  and 
disaster  relief.  None  the  less,  there  are  several  million  dol- 
lars which  could  be  drawn  upon  to  tide  over  a  period  of  lean 
receipts  during  the  depression  in  which  the  Red  Cross  in 
common  with  all  philanthropic  organizations  has  suffered. 
The  tightening  of  the  belt,  shown  in  the  foregoing  table,  I 
am  creditably  informed  had  brought  estimated  expenditures 
for  the  calendar  year  1922,  down  below  estimated  annual 
receipts,  except  for  the  case  of  ex-service  men  which  it  was 
proposed  to  meet  by  the  war-time  reserves. 

Judge  Payne's  position  has  been  that  "  unless  we  reduce 
operating  costs  at  least  to  our  roll-call  income  we  will  ere 
long  be  at  the  end  of  our  resources."  The  basis  for  his  esti- 
mates of  savings  amounting  to  $250,000  was  not  put  before 
the  chapters.  In  response  to  a  request  from  the  writer  Judge 
Payne  transmitted  the  following  memorandum:1 

Cost  of  Atlantic  and  Lake  divisions  for  nine  months  to  March  31, 
1922,  $443,427.  Of  this  $38,318  is  for  March,  the  lowest  cost  for 
any  month.  Adding  three  times  the  March  cost  for  April,  May  and 
June  makes  the  total  for  the  fiscal  year  $558,381.  The  estimate 
based  on  personnel  selected  for  what  we  will  call  Washington 
Division  is  $205,900,  an  indicated  saving  of  $352,481.  Two  things 
are  to  be  said  of  this:  (a)  We  have  been  gradually  reducing  the 
cost  and  for  the  next  fiscal  year  it  would  have  been  less  than  $558,381 
if  the  divisions  had  remained,  (b)  The  items  $205,900  do  not 
include  rent  in  New  York  which  we  must  pay  until  the  lease  expires 
and  (c)  experience  may  require  more  additional  personnel.  My 
estimate,  however,  will  be  found  conservative. 

Of  the  need  for  economy  there  is  no  question.  It  has  been 
the  form  the  retrenchment  has  taken  which  has  been  chal- 
lenged and  the  method  of  decision,  without  an  adequate  can- 
vass of  the  chapters  and  memberships  most  directly  concerned, 
or  a  practical  presentation  of  the  facts,  upon  which  intelligent 
judgments  cound  be  formed.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
in  the  earlier  consolidations,  the  chapters  were  not  canvassed 
as  such.  Judge  Payne  may  be  said  to  have  set  a  new  standard 
in  feeling  out  opinion.  None  the  less,  whether  the  decision 
was  sound  or  shortsighted,  the  method  of  making  it  illus- 
trates in  a  most  striking  manner  the  lack  of  democratic  con- 
trol of  national  policy  in  the  largest  and  most  popularly  sup- 
ported organization  for  social  service  in  America. 

1  It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  comparison  is  with  the  past  year's  ex- 
penditures and  not  with  the  budgets  for  the  new  year  of  the  discon- 
tinued divisions ;  nor  does  it  take  account  of  possible  reductions  in 
Washington  headquarters  personnel  had  they  not  been  discontinued. 
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Pages  From  the  Logs  of  Red  Cross 
Secretaries 

WALKED  across  prairie  again  for  second  inter- 
view with  the  families  found  the  preceding  day. 
Found  that  families  had  had  for  breakfast  biscuit  baked 
from  flour  obtained  from  sale  of  three  muskrat  skins,  also 
canned  gooseberries  from  the  canned  goods  found  on  city 
dump.  Had  found  twenty-five  cans.  Woman  said  this 
food  better  than  asking  for  help.  One  man  ill.  Made 
arrangements  for  children  to  begin  school  Monday.  Man 
to  go  to  White  Point  for  load  of  wood  donated  earlier  in 
day. 

ADVISED  man  and  woman  regarding  placing  their 
mentally  defective  sister  in  an  institution  and  sent  for 
application  blanks.  Gave  disabled  Negro  ex-service  mam 
note  to  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  meals  and  wired  his  home  chapter 
at  Los  Angeles  for  advice  as  to  treatment. 

Talked  with  man  who  had  heard  from  his  parents  in 
Russia  for  the  first  time  in  two  years  and  wired  division 
office  for  information  as  to  how  to  proceed  in  bringing 
them  to  this  country. 

Made  out  compensation  papers  for  two  ex-service  men. 

MADE  first  investigation  in  home  of  old  couple  with 
invalid   daughter.     Man  working  only  at  odd  jobs. 

Visited  beggar  at  police  station.  He  proved  to  be  syphi- 
litic and  a  dope  fiend.  After  visits  to  probate  judge  and 
county  attorney,  arrangements  were  made  for  him  to 
go  to  the  state  insane  asylum  for  treatment.  He  had 
been  wandering  about  from  county  to  county  for  years. 
No  one  had  taken  an  interest  in  his  future  until  the  Red 
Cross   worker   interviewed    him. 

Gave  temporary  assistance  to  woman  whose  husband 
had  deserted  her  the  night  before.  Reported  to  sheriff 
where  man  could  be  reached. 

Took  shoes  to  child  who  was  staying  home  from  school 
because  she   had   none. 

Visited  widow  who  received  mother's  pension  from  the 
county.  We  are  watching  her  expenditures  and  trying  to 
keep   her  on   a  budget. 

Persuaded  sixteen-year-old  girl  that  she  should  pay  her 
mother  a  definite  sum  each  week  for  board  and  room. 
This  girl  is  the  only  wage-earner  in  a  family  of  nine,  the 
father   having  deserted. 

Convinced  representative  of  church  which  has  been  as- 
sisting the  above  family  that  the  sixteen-year  old  girl 
should  have  a  definite  part  of  her  salary  herself;  that  if 
she  does  not  she  will  become  discouraged  and  give  up  her 
job. 


Turning  now  to  the  question  of  administrative  policy  in- 
volved in  the  change,  quotation  can  be  made  from  Judge 
Payne's  memorandum  to  the  Central  Committee: 

The  division  is  only  a  convenience  for  administrative  purposes 
rendered  necessary  by  greater  distances.  ...  It  follows  m  the 
shadow  follows  the  substance  that  chapters  conveniently  near  should 
deal  with  National  Headquarters  direct  without  the  delay  and  red 
tape  of  dealing  through  a  division.  .  .  .  There  is  no  excuse  for 
the  existence  of  the  Atlantic  and  Lake  divisions. 

In  my  interview  with  Judge  Payne  he  went  further  in 
giving  his  reasons.  He  stated  that  the  national  staff  had 
been  too  "  aloof  and  ignorant  "  of  the  problems  of  the  in- 
dividual chapters.  "  I  propose,"  he  said,  "  to  bring  the  chap- 
ters to  our  conference  table  once  a  week." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  been  the  procedure  of  the  Red 
Cross  to  have  the  staff  at  national  headquarters  deal 
primarily  with  general  policies  and  particularly  difficult 
questions  while  supervision  of  and  contact  with  chapters  has 
been  mainly  through  division  offices.  As  a  result,  no  present 
organization  exists  at  Washington  to  which  the  huge  busi- 
ness transacted  by  the  divisions  can  be  transferred.  There 
has  been  inconsistency  in  the  announcements  as  to  how  this 
situation  would  be  met.  For  example  the  Red  Cross 
Courier  of  April  contained  the  statement: 

There  will  not  be  set  up  at  national  headquarters  any  organiza- 
tion corresponding  to  the  division  organization. 

In  the  same  issue,  however,  Judge  Payne  announced 
that  "  the  capable  heads  and  members  of  the  field  staffs  of 


the  two  divisions  "  would  be  brought  to  Washington.  This 
is  in  line  with  a  statement  to  the  writer  in  which  he  said 
that  the  field  representatives  supervising  local  districts,  em- 
bracing chapters  and  branches,  who  have  heretofore  reported 
in  person  usually  at  least  once  a  month  to  division  head- 
quarters, will  continue  to  work  from  offices  within  their 
own  territories.  The  two  division  directors  of  field  service 
will  be  brought  to  Washington  to  supervise  the  activities 
of  the  field  representatives.  The  director  of  health  service 
of  the  Atlantic  Division,  for  example,  will  be  dropped, 
while  the  directors  of  nursing  and  Junior  Red  Cross  will 
go  to  Washington. 

Three-fourths  of  the  Red  Cross  chapters  have  the  main 
part  of  their  work  in  rural  sections.  It  is  the  progress  of 
these  chapters  in  the  eastern  and  central  fields  which  will 
be  affected  most  by  the  new  factor  of  distance  from  their 
supervisory  bases.  The  distances  are  no  greater  than 
those  surmounted  in  most  of  the  other  divisions.  However, 
the  scrapping  of  the  two  main  divisions  apparently  ad- 
vertises the  fact  that  the  Red  Cross  may  in  time  abandon 
the  whole  divisional  structure  on  which  depends  the  inten- 
sive development  of  its  permanent  program.  I  asked  Judge 
Payne,  "  What  will  be  the  probable  bearing  of  this  change 
upon  the  chapters  in  other  divisions?  "  "  We  will  wait  and 
see  if  the  plan  works,"  he  replied,  "  if  it  does,  we  shall 
probably  extend  the  plan." 

AT  this  juncture  has  come  also  the  resignation  of  W. 
Frank  Persons,  vice-chairman  in  charge  of  domestic 
operations,  who  has  stood  for  a  competent  division  plan  of 
organization  and  all  that  it  implies.  As  director  general 
of  the  Department  of  Civilian  Relief  from  the  first  war 
days,  Mr.  Persons  developed  the  home  service  sections  which 
are  the  broad  foundations  for  the  present  chapter  work  for 
disabled  ex-service  men  and  also  for  the  extensive  program 
with  civilian  families.  He  later  served  as  director  of  or- 
ganization of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies.  With  his 
broad  experience  in  organizing  social  work,  his  great  con- 
tribution has  been  in  stimulating  the  3,000  or  more  chapters, 
from  the  beginning  and  throughout  his  vice-chairmanship, 
with  a  keen  appreciation  of  their  responsibility  toward  com- 
munity problems.  This  has  expressed  itself  in  health  and 
social  service  undertakings  generally.  The  impress  of  this 
community  interest  should  be  increasingly  apparent  as  time 
goes  on. 

Mr.  Persons'  withdrawal  would  seem  to  mark  a  change 
in  policy  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  his  successor,  James 
L.  Fieser,  is  one  of  the  executives  who  have  been  associated 
with  him  from  the  beginning  and  whose  experience  has 
ranged  through  chapters,  divisions  and  national  head- 
quarters. For  five  years  Mr.  Fieser  was  the  director  of  the 
attendance  department  of  the  Indianapolis  public  schools. 
Following  that  he  was  secretary  of  the  Associated  Charities 
of  Columbus,  Ohio.  During  this  period  came  the  Ohio 
Valley  Flood  of  19 13,  when  he  served  the  Red  Cross  as 
special  representative  in  charge  of  the  extensive  relief  work 
in  the  Columbus  district.  He  then  became  associate  direc- 
tor of  the  social  service  department  of  the  Ohio  Institute  of 
Public  Efficiency  and  manager  of  the  social  service  bureau 
of  the  Columbus  Chamber  of  Commerce.  From  this  joint 
service  he  went  to  the  Lake  Division  of  the  Red  Cross  in 
September,  191 7,  as  director  of  Civilian  Relief.  In  rapid 
succession  he  became  associate  director  general  of  Civilian 
Relief  of  the  national  staff,  assistant  general  manager  and 
manager  of  the  Southwestern  Division  at  St.  Louis.  Only 
recently  Mr.  Fieser  resigned  to  accept  the  secretaryship  of 
the  Associated  Charities  of  Pittsburgh  and  upon  the  inter- 
vention of  the  national  office  has  been  released  to  accept 
Mr.  Persons'  place.  In  an  adjoining  column  is  published  a 
statement  of  the  working  conception  of  the  new  vice-chair- 
man. 
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BOUND  up  in  this  contraction  in  Red  Cross  structure 
are  questions  of  personnel  which  affect  the  calibre  of 
service.  During  the  last  six  months  has  come  the  resignation 
of  some  of  the  key  men  in  the  permanent  staff  organization. 
The  question  of  whether  the  peace  time  operations  of  the  Red 
Cross  will  be  carried  on  by  volunteers  or  by  trained  execu- 
tives, with  professional  standards  comparable  to  those  of  the 
various  governmental  services  and  the  other  great  private 
organizations,  has  been  sharply  raised. 

In  the  present  instance,  Mrs.  John  Allan  Dougherty  has 
been  appointed  by  Judge  Payne  as  director  of  the  Lake 
and  Atlantic  Division  chapters  at  national  headquarters. 
She  will  take  the  place  of  two  skilled  division  executives. 
Mrs.  Dougherty  will  serve  as  a  volunteer.  The  present  di- 
vision directors  of  field  service  and  their  staffs  will  work 
under  her.  Mrs.  Dougherty  has  had,  according  to  Judge 
Payne,  no  previous  experience  in  the  Red  Cross  but  is  "  a 
hard-headed  business  woman  and  not  a  theorist."  Mrs. 
Dougherty  did  for  a  time,  however,  conduct  the  salvage 
station  of  the  District  of  Columbia  chapter.  She  has  organ- 
ized and  been  in  active  charge  of  the  activities  of  the  Wash- 
ington branch  of  the  "  Lest  We  Forget  Club,"  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  Red  Cross  Courier,  is  "  an  organization  de- 
voted to  the  welfare  of  needy  ex-service  men,  providing  for 
them  clothing,  employment  and  recreation."  It  recently  sent 
out  appeals  to  the  members  of  the  United  States  Senate  for 
"  old  clothes,  suits,  overcoats,  shirts,  underwear,  shoes,  etc." 
Judge  Payne  has  been  active  in  this  organization.  The  at- 
titude he  brought  with  him  into  the  Red  Cross  toward  such 
work  is  shown  by  an  incident  growing  out  of  the  January 
division  managers'  conference.  A  long  list  of  inactive  chap- 
ters was  reported.  Judge  Payne  asked  for  the  list.  He  then 
wrote  a  letter  to  each  one  of  the  chapters  to  ascertain  the 
reason  and  if  possible  to  correct  the  situation.  A  great 
variety  of  answers  were  received.  One  from  B.  L.  Brm"n, 
chairman  of  the  Kingwood,  W.  Va.,  chapter,  which  \vas  re- 
ported inactive  by  the  division  office,  was  published  in  the 
Courier  for  April  1 ,  under  the  heading,  An  "  Inactive " 
Chapter  Rustles  Its  Shroud.    This  is  Mr.  Brown's  letter: 

Replying  to  your  recent  favor  in  which  you  say  the  division  man- 
ager reports  that  our  chapter  is  inactive:  If  he  means  that  we  do 
not  have  a  lot  of  secretaries,  officials  and  flunkies  sitting  around  do- 
ing nothing  but  drawing  their  salaries  and  answering  fool  questions 
that  he  may  write  here  and  ask,  and  strictly  observing  all  the  red 
tape  that  can  be  hatched  up — we  are  guilty.  But  if  he  means  real 
work  we  are  not  guilty.  This  winter  we  collected  several  tons  of 
clothing  and  shoes  and  distributed  them  to  the  poor.  When  nec- 
essary we  have  collected  money  and  bought  clothing  and  shoes  for 
the  poor.  We  have  rented  a  house  and  brought  in  ex-soldiers' 
families  who  were  sick  and  cared  for  them;  furnished  them  eats 
and  fuel.  All  our  organization  work  without  pay.  Our  secretary- 
treasurer  may  be  late  with  his  report,  but  he  is  the  cashier  of  a  bank 
and  is  kept  busy  under  normalcy  trying  to  keep  in  shape  for  the 
bank  examiner. 

The  letter  was  published  in  the  Courier  without  indica- 
tion that  either  indiscriminate  relief  or  the  relationship  of 
the  chapter  to  the  division  office  was  open  to  question.  The 
Red  Cross  has  gained  a  position  of  public  confidence  because 
of  its  insistence  upon  adequate  standards  in  every  field  of 
work  in  which  it  is  engaged.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
extraordinary  service  rendered  by  a  highly  skilled  nursing 
corps  recruited  and  made  available  for  service  with  the  army 
and  recognized  by  the  War  Department.  Standards  com- 
parable to  those  of  progressive  charitable  organizations  have 
been  developed  in  the  family  work  in  which  Red  Cross  chap- 
ters have  engaged.  The  incident  illustrates  the  base  line 
from  which  Judge  Payne's  orientation  in  Red  Cross  opera- 
tions, in  the  midst  of  his  executive  responsibilities,  has  been 
proceeding. 

The  question  of  volunteers  versus  paid  workers  reaches 
deeper  into  Red  Cross  policy.  Mabel  T.  Boardman,  national 
secretary  of  the  Red  Cross  and  up  to  the  war  perhaps 
the  most  active  member  of  its  Central  Committee  from  the 


A  Statement 


By 


James  L.  Fieser,  the  new  vice-chair- 
man in  charge  of  domestic  operations  of 
the  American  Red  Cross 

THE  present  chapter  program  with  its  hundreds  of  ex- 
ecutive secretaries  in  as  many  communities  in  the 
United  States,  for  the  most  part  otherwise  unequipped  with 
social  service  agencies,  and  with  a  thousand  communities 
provided  with  public  health  nurses  (not  to  mention  the  many 
other  community  services)  is  the  result  of  a  growing  de- 
mand that  the  Red  Cross,  in  line  with  its  broad  charter 
authority,  lay  these  foundations  in  prevention  and  care. 

For  the  most  part  this  is  an  extension  to  the  entire  com- 
munity of  services  developed  for  the  members  of  the  mil- 
itary forces  of  the  nation  and  their  families. 

The  democratic  expression  in  regional  conferences  and 
at  the  National  Convention  of  the  Red  Cross  at  Columbus 
last  October  re-emphasizes  these  services  as  commitments 
gladly  accepted  in  a  majority  of  communities. 

These  services  include  continuation  of  work  in  behalf 
of  disabled  ex-service  men  and  their  families.  They  in- 
clude home  service  for  civilian  families  where  chapters 
have  been  given  permission  by  divisions.  This  permission 
is  granted  after  assurance  is  given  that  their  service  will 
not  duplicate  an  established  service  of  equal  standard  in 
the  community,  that  the  chapter  has  a  competent  secretary 
and  adequate  finances.  The  program  includes  a  wide- 
spread nursing  service,  junior  service,  health  service,  work 
in  fields  of  health,  disaster  service  and  camp  service. 

In  order  to  insure  sound  development,  it  is  necessary 
that  a  compact  expert  consolidated  staff  be  maintained. 
Some  form  of  division  organization  seems  best  adapted 
to  this  purpose.  States  affected  by  recently  announced 
plans  to  consolidate  the  Lake  and  Atlantic  divisions  at 
Washington  will,  therefore,  have  a  division  set-up  com- 
parable to  that  of  other  divisions.  The  basis  of  this  ser- 
vice must  and  will  be  a  skilled  field  staff,  meeting  the 
chapters  on  their  own  ground  and  in  a  sympathetic  way. 
Back  of  this  will  be  the  consultative  service  of  skilled 
directors  at  national  headquarters  supported  by  such  sup- 
plementary aides  or  organization  departures  as  experience 
shows  necessary. 

The  Washington  Division  will,  therefore,  take  position 
in  its  service  ideals  alongside  the  New  England,  Southern, 
Central,  Southwestern  and  Pacific  divisions. 

Since  most  of  the  projects  now  under  way  in  Red  Cross 
chapters  are  in  undeveloped  territory,  it  will  be  the  pur- 
pose of  the  national  organization  to  continue  and  extend 
the  cooperative  understandings  with  other  national  move- 
ments in  similar  fields  so  that  a  maximum  degree  of  team 
play  will  be  insured.  In  like  manner  divisions  will  con- 
tinue to  be  encouraged  to  participate  in  state  councils  of 
social  agencies  of  which  those  of  Ohio  and  Texas  will 
serve  as  illustrations.  In  this  way  Red  Cross  forces  will 
continue  to  bring  to  the  frontier  posts  in  which  they  work 
the  supplementary  strength  of  other  and  more  seasoned 
movements. 


time  of  its  incorporation  in  1900,  on,  has  recently  been  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  a  committee  on  Volunteer  Service.  Un- 
der date  of  January  7,  Miss  Boardman  wrote  in  the  Red 
Cross  Courier,  the  official  publication: 

At  office  and  branch  headquarters  and  in  certain  of  its  large 
chapters  a  limited  paid  personnel  will  be  required,  but  the  slogan 
of  the  Red  Cross  is  "Volunteer  Service,"  and  this  service,  to  be 
efficient,  makes  our  members  of  practical  value  in  time  of  war  or 
disaster. 

Miss  Boardman  stated  that,  due  to  the  abrupt  cessation 
of  war  duties,  plans  for  the  utilization  of  volunteers  were 
delayed.    She  recommended: 

Its  peace-time  activities  must  consist  of  such  volunteer  services 
on  the  part  of  our  men  and  women  as  will  fit  them  to  fulfill  their 
obligations  in  time  of  Red  CrosS  calls,  and  by  such  training  to  be 
of  continuing  help  to  their  communities  so  that  the  time,  energy  and 
devotion  given  to  this  training  shall  at  no  time  be  wasted. 

To  the  Courier  of  April  1,  Miss  Boardman  contributed  a 
statement  from  which  the  following  paragraphs  are  quoted : 
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Congress  created  the  American  Red  Cross  for  three  definite  pur- 
poses: first,  to  provide  volunteer  aid  to  the  sick  and  wounded  in 
war;  second,  to  continue  and  carry  on  a  system  of  national  and 
international  relief  in  time  of  peace  and  to  apply  the  same  to  miti- 
gating the  sufferings  caused  by  great  calamities;  and  third,  to  devise 
and  carry  on  measures  to  prevent  these-calamities. 

We  have  no  right  to  organize  or  create  departments  of  work  not 
authorized  by  law.  Whatever  is  done  by  the  Red  Cross  must  be 
justified  by  the  specific  obligations  imposed  upon  it  by  the  Act  of 
Congress. 

These  expressions  are  regarded  by  many  as  harking  back 
to  the  pre-war  status  of  Red  Cross  personnel  and  scope. 
The  fact  is  that  the  Red  Cross  had  for  over  three  years 
publicly  committed  itself  to  a  peace-time  program  which  de- 
mands trained  skill,  not  only  in  nursing  but  in  other  branches 
of  social  work.  As  pointed  out,  over  seven  hundred  chapters 
have  extended  their  service  to  civilians.  In  many  cases  the 
Red  Cross  secretary  is  the  center  of  community  activity.  She 
must  be  resourceful,  tactful,  experienced.  This  is  also 
true  of  public  health  nurses  at  work  in  communities. 

Unquestionably  the  Red  Cross  needs  a  group  of  volunteers 
in  each  locality  to  back  up  and  supplement  the  work  of  its 
professional  workers.  Such  volunteers  are  particularly  val- 
uable as  committee  members  and  rallying  points  for  the  ex- 
pression of  community  spirit. 

There  was  a  time  when  not  a  few  members  felt  that  the 
Red  Cross  was  being  professionalized  throughout.  There  is 
need  in  this  field,  as  in  every  other  field  of  social  service, 
to  encourage  the  citizen  volunteers  to  participate  and  to 
equip  themselves  to  make  that  participation  valuable.  At 
a  time  when  the  trained  staff  of  the  Red  Cross  is  being  tele- 
scoped, however,  it  is  natural  that  concern  should  be  felt  as 
to  any  shift  in  emphasis:  "  Is  there  a  campaign  on  against 
paid  workers?"  I  asked  Judge  Payne,  who  replied: 

I  know  of  no  such  campaign.  It  will  not  be  the  policy  of  the 
Red  Cross  to  substitute  generally  volunteers  for  paid  personnel.  The 
Red  Cross  is  a  volunteer  organization.  This  fact,  in  my  judgment, 
should  be  stressed  under  all  circumstances,  but  this  does  not  mean 
that  anyone  believes  it  possible  to  conduct  such  an  organization 
without  a  paid  personnel.  It  is  necessary  to  have  a  paid  personnel 
at  national  headquarters,  in  the  divisions  and,  where  it  is  possible 
to  provide  the  funds,  an  executive  secretary  and  nurse  in  the  chap- 
ters. Our  disposition,  instead  of  abolishing  the  use  of  paid  per- 
sonnel, such  as  executive  secretaries  and  other  workers,  is  to  increase 
their  use. 

The  question  of  Red  Cross  scope  raised  by  Miss  Board- 
man  transcends  that  of  personnel.  Such  a  narrow  interpre- 
tation of  its  charter  would  shatter  the  role  the  Red  Cross  has 
accepted  in  bringing  to  communities  eager  for  its  leadership 
preparation  for  volunteer,  health  and  social  service  work. 

Not  a  few  of  the  war-time  leaders  of  the  Red  Cross,  espe- 
cially those  who  were  overseas,  believe  its  work  should  be 
deflated  to  a  pre-war  basis  as  soon  as  its  obligation  to  ex- 
service  men  is  fulfilled.  There  are  also  a  consistent  group 
of  those  identified  with  the  development  of  the  Red  Cross 
in  the  past  who  regard  its  function  as  the  emergent  one  of 


service  in  war  or  disaster.  On  the  other  hand  there  has  come 
into  being  the  newer  groups  concerned  in  its  salvage  as  a 
permanent  service  to  American  community  life. 

THE  health  program  of  the  Red  Cross  was  left  in  a  most 
unsettled  state  at  the  close  of  the  administration  of  Dr. 
Farrand,  who  had  been  anxious  to  embark  on  a  large  scale 
health  program.     One  division  manager  writes: 

It  has  repeatedly  been  said  that  next  to  finishing  war  time  obliga- 
tions the  improvement  of  health  is  the  most  important  service  we 
can  perform  and  that  our  best  instrument  is  health  education.  The 
medical  profession  and  state  health  officers  do  not  know  what  we 
mean  by  this,  nor  do  our  chapters.  We  built  up  a  health  center 
straw  man  only  to  knock  him  down  within  a  year.  Even  we  do  not 
know  what  we  mean  by  health  service,  and  our  avalanche  of 
printed  matter  does  not  help  us  to  find  out.  We  have  marched  up 
this  hill  and  down  again  several  times  within  three  years  and  need 
a  statement  of  purpose  which  will  weather  a  few  years'  consecutive 
development.  If  this  is  not  possible,  we  should  say  to  the  medical 
world,  the  anti-tuberculosis  leaders  and  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  that  the  field  is  theirs. 

This  indecisiveness  of  the  organization  with  respect  to  its 
health  policy  is  something  which  Judge  Payne  inherited. 
That  he  is  addressing  himself  to  it  is  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  the  last  time  the  writer  was  in  his  office  he  was  in  con- 
ference with  the  surgeon  general  of  the  United  States  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  in  regard  to  a  suitable  health  program 
for  the  Red  Cross.  The  executive  committee  has  recently 
authorized  the  employment  of  a  health  director  and  at  a 
recent  staff  conference  an  advisory  committee  of  distin- 
guished physicians  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Dr.  Her- 
man M.  Biggs,  Dr.  Livingston  Farrand,  Dr.  George  de 
Schweinitz,  Dr.  William  H.  Welch,  and  'Prof.  C.-E.  A. 
Winslow. 

ABOLITION  of  the  Lake  and  Atlantic  divisions  has  un- 
questionably brought  closer  home  to  a  large  body  of  the 
Red  Cross  membership,  than  any  of  the  other  questions  of 
policy  which  have  confronted  the  body  since  the  war,  the  lack 
of  chapter  voice  in  making  decisions.  Before  the  war,  the  Red 
Cross  consisted  of  a  few  hundred  chapters  largely  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  Now  it  is  a  nationwide  organization 
with  generous  public  confidence.  Questions  of  charter  re- 
vision are  likely  to  come  to  the  fore  in  the  process  of  ad- 
justing the  organization  to  its  new  peace  basis.  Chapters 
now  operate  democratically  through  membership  elections 
but  the  regional  conferences  and  the  national  convention  are 
advisory.  The  Central  Committee,  which  is  the  governing 
body,  consists  of  eighteen  members.  Six  of  these  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  six  are  ap- 
pointed by  a  self-perpetuating  body  of  incorporators,  and  six 
are  appointed  by  the  chapters  at  the  annual  meeting.  The 
chairman  is  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
At  present  the  channel  through  which  the  membership  may 
chiefly  affect  policies  remains  that  of  public  opinion. 


Prison  Nocturne 

By  Ralph   Chaplin 

Outside  the  storm  is  swishing  to  and  fro ; 

The  wet  wind  hums  its  colorless  refrain ; 
Against  the  walls  and  dripping  bars,  the  rain 

Beats  with  a  rhythm  like  a  song  of  woe ; 
Dimmed  by  the  lightning's  ever-fitful  glow 

The  purple  arc-lamps  blur  each  streaming  pane; 

The  thunder  rumbles  at  the  distant  plain. 

The  cells  are  hushed  and  silent,  row  on  row. 

Fall,  fruitful  drops,  upon  the  parching  earth. 
Fall,  and  revive  the  living  sap  of  spring; 

Blossom  the  fields  with  wonder  once  again ! 

And,  in  all  hearts,  awaken  to  new  birth 

Those  visions  and  endeavors  that  will  bring 
A  fresh,  sweet  morning  to  the  world  of  men! 

— From  Bars  and  Shadows,  Leonard  Press,  Ne<w  York. 
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Back  to  Methuselah 


AMONG  the  vivid  impressions  of  my  childhood  is 
that  of  going  to  church  on  Sunday  mornings  with 
my  parents  and  hearirfg  a  preacher  with  a  sonorous 
voice  chant  reverberating  passages  from  the  Old 
Testament.  "  All  the  days  that  Adam  lived  were  nine 
hundred  and  thirty  years,"  he  would  thunder  from  the  book 
of  Genesis.  "  My  imagination  was  fascinated  by  the  picture 
of  hoary  old  Adam  with  a  long  white  beard  and  a  gnarled 
staff  clacking  about  among  an  endless  line  of  great-great- 
grandchildren. 

At  home  we  had  a  huge  family  Bible  which  had  been 
handed  down  through  a  long  line  of  ancestors.  In  it  was 
a  picture  of  the  flood  which  held  me  like  a  spell.  Swarms 
of  people  had  been  swept  up  by  the  torrents  and  were  being 
carried  to  their  destruction.  And  there  were  other  pictures 
showing  pestilence  and  famine.  Somehow  I  connected  the 
long  lives  of  Adam  and  Canaan  with  these  destructive 
forces.  I  said  to  myself :  "  God  has  got  to  kill  them  else 
they  would  live  so  long  and  have  so  many  children  there 
wouldn't  be  any  room  left  to  move  around." 

Pestilence  and  war  and  famine  are,  of  course,  still  stalk- 
ing about  the  earth.  America,  however,  seems  not  only  to 
have  escaped  almost  unscathed,  but  also  to  have  seen  the 
duration  of  life  actually  increased  within  her  borders.  In- 
deed, according  to  the  findings  of  the  Committee  on  Elimi- 
nation of  Waste  in  Industry  of  the  American  Engineering 
Council,  the  duration  of  life  in  America  has  been  increased 
by  five  years  since  1909.  It  is  estimated  in  the  report  of 
this  committee  that  2,400,000  people  are  ill  at  all  times. 
This  is  substantially  less  than  the  figure  arrived  at  by  Pro- 
fessor Irving  Fisher  in  a  study  made  for  President  Roose- 
velt's National  Conservation  Commission  in  1909:  Refer- 
ring to  his  estimate  at  that  time  the  council  says: 

It  was  estimated  that  there  were  about  3,000,000  persons  seri- 
ously ill  at  all  times  in  the  United  States  and  that  42  per  cent  of 
this  illness  was  preventable,  with  a  resultant  extension  of  life  of 
over  fifteen  years.  Even  in  the  short  period  of  time  since  that 
report  was  issued  a  measure  of  thirteen  days'  annual  loss  from 
illness  must  now  be  reduced  to  approximately  seven.     .    .    . 

A  survey  of  the  sickness  prevalent  among  approximately  1,000,000 
workers  during  1913-15  revealed  an  average  loss  to  more  than 
30,000,000  American  wage  earners  of  about  nine  days  per  year. 
A  fall  in  the  general  death  rate  from  1907  to  1917  of  2.3  per  thou- 
sand indicated  a  saving  of  240,000  lives  in  1917.  On  the  basis  of 
two  persons  ill  for  every  death  there  would  be  a  saving  of  about 
five  thousand  cases  of  illness. 

The  report  concerns  itself  especially  with  health  in  in- 
dustry. It  estimates  a  total  loss  among  42,000,000  workers 
between  the  ages  of  15  and  65  of  428,000  lives  during 
1920.     The  death  rate  in  industry  is  11.46  per  thousand. 

In  contrast  to  these  figures  is  the  death  rate  in  certain 
preferred  occupations.  Last  year  the  American  Statistical 
Association  published  the  results  of  an  investigation  made 
by  Myra  M.  Hulst  of  the  American  Red  Cross  as  to  the 
mortality  rates  among  college  women.  Miss  Hulst  chose 
Vassar,  Wellesley  and  Smith  for  a  cross-section  of  women's 
colleges.  Vassar,  which  has  the  largest  number  of  alumnat 
in  the  higher  age  periods,  gives  a  crude  rate  for  the  ages 
20  to  69  of  4. 1 6  per  thousand ;  Smith  gives  a  crude  rate 
of  2.55  for  the  ages  20  to  59;  Wellesley  for  the  period  20 
to  64  years  has  a  rate  of  3.14  per  thousand. 

Annual  economic  losses  resulting  from  certain  diseases 
are  estimated  in  the  Engineering  Council  report  as  follows: 
tuberculosis,  $500,000,000  from  death  alone,  and  $26,000,- 
000,000  in  this  generation  from  reduced  length  of  life; 
typhoid,  $135,000,000;  hookworm,  $250,000,000;  malaria, 
$100,000,000. 


The  experience  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany also  shows  that  human  life  in  the  United  States  has 
been  lengthening.  In  1911-1912,  the  expectation  of  life  of 
industrial  policy  holders  was  forty-six  and  a  half  years;  in 
1919-1920,  this  had  increased  to  fifty-one  years — a  net  gain 
of  four  and  a  half  years.  "  The  average  has  been  very  much 
increased  during  the  last  half  century,  a  period  which  has 
seen  the  development  of  the  modern  public  health  move- 
ment," states  the  statistical  bulletin  of  the  company. 

There  is  evidence  that  if  the  same  forces  which  have  been 
at  work  in  bringing  about  this  marked  decline  in  the  death 
rate  continue,  still  further  lengthening  of  human  life  may  be 
expected.  Upon  this  point  the  bulletin  says:  "  It  is  obvious 
that  at  least  one-third  of  the  deaths  that  occur  each  year 
may  be  prevented  or  postponed.  In  some  communities,  the 
proportion  of  such  deaths  may  reach  even  one-half." 

The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  has  calculated 
the  number  of  years  of  life  that  are  lost  because  of  such 
factors  as  tuberculosis,  heart  disease,  Bright's  disease  and 
others.  It  estimates  that  the  loss  of  life  because  of  tuber- 
culosis is  three  years  in  the  case  of  white  people  and  over 
five  for  colored.  In  the  case  of  cancer  it  is  one  and  one- 
fourth  years  for  white  lives  and  one-half  year  for  colored. 
Heart  disease  results  in  a  decrease  in  the  length  of  life  of 
both  white  and  colored  of  one  and  three-quarters  years; 
Bright's  disease  of  one  and  one-quarter  years  among  both, 
and  accidents  a  little  more  than  a  year  among  these  two 
racial  groups.  These  five  factors  alone  "  reduce  the  span  of 
human  life  by  about  eight  and  one-half  years  among  white 
persons  and  about  nine  and  one-half  years  among  colored 
people."  It  is  therefore  obvious  that  anything  which  re- 
duces the  mortality  rate  from  these  causes  stretches  the  life 
span  at  the  same  time. 
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Decline  in  the  death  rate  from  all  causes  in 
the  registration  area  of  the  United  States 

In  trending  this  death  rate,  the  year  1918  has  teen  omitted.     This  was 

done  to  eliminate  the  effect  of  the  influenza  epidemic.     With  the  year 

1918  included,  there  would  have  oeen  an  apparent  upward  trend  for 

the  decade 
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The  bulletin  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 
states : 

Many  of  the  deaths  from  these  diseases  occur  among  old  people; 
others  are  for  various  reasons  not  preventable  or  postponable  in 
the  present  state  of  medical  science.  On  the  other  hand,  many  such 
deaths  can  be  controlled,  and  a  significant  part  of  the  total  loss 
may  be  conserved.  The  movement  against  tuberculosis  is  still 
capable  of  extension  and  those  against  cancer,  heart  disease  and 
Bright's  disease  have  scarcely  been  launched.  The  future  alone 
will  indicate  how  many  years  can  be  added  to  the  expectation  of 
life  by  an  attack  upon  these  sources  of  loss. 
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The  bulletin  points  out  that  there  are  other  fields  of  life 
extension.  For  instance,  15  per  cent  of  all  deaths  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  are  among  children  under  one 
year  of  age.  New  Zealand  has  demonstrated  how  infant 
mortality  may  be  reduced  by  proper  health  measures.  [See 
The  Survey  for  April  30,  1921.]  By  cutting  the  Ameri- 
can mortality  rate  to  what  it  is  now  in  New  Zealand,  three 
and  a  half  years  could  be  added  to  the  life  expectation  of 
the  entire  country. 

What  are  the  factors  which  have  been  responsible  for  this 
prolonging  of  human  life  ?  The  campaign  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Life  Insurance  Company  has  followed  four  main  lines: 
Education  of  the  policy  holders  in  personal  hygiene ;  a  "visit- 
ing nurse  service  to  care  for  policy  holders  when  ill,  and 
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incidentally  to  teach  sanitation  and  hygiene,"  an  industrial 
service  bureau  "to  cooperate  with  employers  of  labor  in 
securing  better  working  and  living  conditions  for  their  work- 
people"; the  cooperation  with  health  authorities  "to  secure 
adequate  legislation  and  appropriation  for  the  conduct  of 
constructive  and  progressive  health  work."  Up  to  January  1 
of  this  year,  the  company  had  distributed  238,877,506 
pamphlets.  It  has  also  sent  out  health  exhibits,  made  sur- 
veys, conducted  baby  welfare  and  clean-up  campaigns  and 
has  supplemented  the  efforts  of  social  and  civic  agencies. 
Largely  as  a  result  of  such  efforts,  the  death  rate  among  its 
policy  holders  has  shown  a  downward  trend  nearly  five  times 
that  of  people  in  the  registration  area  of  the  United  States. 
To  use  a  current  phrase,  the  company  is  not  "  in  business  for 
its  health."  In  the  final  analysis,  it  must  be  certain  that  its 
nursing  service,   its  health   education   and  the   rest   pay  in 
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dollars  and  cents.  Such  has  been  the  case.  This  experience 
gives  added  weight  to  the  kind  of  educational  and  health 
prevention  campaigns  inaugurated  with  so  much  success  by 
such  organizations  as  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association 
and  the  Child  Health  Organization. 

The  Experience  of  New  York 

The  New  York  City  Department  of  Public  Health  is  a 
pioneer  in  preventive  medicine,  having  been  established  in 
1866.  From  1868  accurate  statistical  records  have  been 
kept  of  its  work.  These  figures  show  that  since  that  time  the 
death  rate  of  the  city  has  decreased  from  28  per  hundred 
thousand  of  the  population  to  approximately  11  in  1921, 
which  means  that  at  present  less  than  one-half  as  many 
people  die  out  of  every  hundred  thousand  per  year  as  died 
fifty-five  years  ago. 

The  latest  report  of  the  department  says : 

The  most  striking  evidence  of  the  value  of  public  health  super- 
vision is  the  decrease  in  the  death  rate  among  children.  Up  to 
1891,  deaths  of  children  under  five  years  of  age  averaged  about  100 
per  thousand  of  the  population.  This  means  that  about  10  per  cent 
of  the  children  died  before  they  were  five  years  of  age. 

In  1891  the  death  rate  of  infants  under  one  year  of  age  amounted 
to  241  per  thousand  children  born.  In  other  words,  practically  one- 
fourth  of  all  the  babies  born  in  the  city  died  before  they  were  a 
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year  old.     The  toll  of  deaths  from  the  diarrheal  diseases  during 
the  summer  season  in  those  years  was  terrible  to  contemplate. 

The  report  of  the  department  also  furnishes  striking  fig- 
ures bearing  upon  an  epidemic  of  smallpox  in  1872  which 
resulted  in  a  death  rate  of  about  118  per  one  hundred 
thousand  from  that  disease  alone,  and  another  epidemic  in 
1875,  which  increased  the  death  rate  from  that  cause  to  124 
per  hundred  thousand.  Shortly  after,  with  the  introduction 
of  vaccination,  the  death  rate  from  smallpox  took  an  abrupt 
drop.  There  was  an  outbreak  of  smallpox  in  the  city  in  1881 
when  the  death  rate  from  the  disease  rose  to  30  per  hundred 
thousand.  Since  that  time  there  have  been  slight  epidemics 
in  1887,  1893  and  1901.  At  no  time,  however,  has  the  rate 
risen  over  15.  per  hundred  thousand,  and  during  the  last 
nine  years  there  have  been  no  deaths  from  smallpox  in  New 
York  City.     Last  year  there  were  only  twenty-nine  cases. 

The  almost  complete  conquest  of  diphtheria  is  another 
striking  example  of  how  life  is  being  lengthened.  During 
the  diphtheria  epidemic  of  1875  in  New  York  the  death  rate 
from  this  disease  reached  the  figure  of  295  per  hundred 
thousand  of  the  entire  population  of  the  city.  Six  years  later 
there  was  another  epidemic  with  a  death  rate  of  266  per 
hundred  thousand.  In  1894  an  anti-toxin,  the  first  in  this 
country,  was  made  in  the  laboratory  of  the  New  York  Health 
Department.  The  use  of  this  serum  has  now  become  general. 
Last  year  the  death  rate  from  diphtheria  in  New  York  was 
18  per  hundred  thousand.  In  the  report  quoted,  Dr.  Royal 
S.  Copeland,  the  health  commissioner,  says : 

If  there  is  no  other  reason  to  justify  the  establishment  of  the  first 
municipal  bacteriological  laboratory  in  the  world,  what  has  been 
done  in  the  control  of  diphtheria  alone  deserves  the  plaudits  of 
mankind. 

In  a  half  century  the  death  rate  from  tuberculosis  in  New 
York  has  shown  an  astounding  drop,  namely,  from  406  to 
90  per  hundred  thousand  population.  The  bulletin  of  the 
New  York  Tuberculosis  Association  states  that  the  death 
rate  from  this  disease  in  the  city  in  1921  was  less  than  one- 
half  what  it  was  in  1920. 


Health  Notes 


DEATHS  IN  THE   CITY   OF   NEW   YORK   WHEN   THE   DEPARTMENT  OF 

HEALTH    WAS    ORGANIZED    COMPARED    WITH    THE    DEATHS    DURINC 

1921" 

Deaths  in  1921  Number 

Cause                            Actual  if  average  rate           of 

of                                Deaths  of  1868  to  1872        Lives 

Death                           in  1921  had  prevailed  Saved 

All  causes 64,257  161,150  96,893 

Typhoid  fever 123  2,013                1,890 

Smallpox   0  3,163                3,163 

Measles    165  2,070                1,905 

Scarlet  fever 387  5,694                5,307 

Whooping  cough 350  2,128                1,778 

Diphtheria   891  5,062                4,171 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis     5,143  22,350  17,207 
Diarrhoea!  diseases  un- 
der five  years 2,129  18,920  16,791 

1  Prom  report  of  Dr.  Royal  S.  Copeland,  health  commissioner 
of  New  York  city. 


Although  it  is  impossible  to  predict  the  possibilities  for 
still  further  lengthening  life,  authorites  assert  that  with  the 
advance  in  medical  science,  the  further  control  of  communi- 
cable diseases  and  the  wider  extension  of  better  sanitary  con- 
ditions and  public  health  education,  the  span  of  human  life 
may  be  extended  for  more  than  another  ten  years.  Dr. 
Louis  I.  Dublin,  statistician  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insur- 
ance Company,  thinks  it  entirely  possible  to  extend  the  expec- 
tation of  life  to  sixty-five  years  by  putting  into  general  opera- 
tion the  forces  which  in  localized  areas  have  so  definitely 
demonstrated  their  capacity  to  reduce  the  death  rate.  He 
believes  that  the  year  1930  will  see  a  large  part  of  this  ad- 
dition to  the  life  span  actually  accomplished. 


THROUGH  the  accidental  pricking  of  a  finger  of  a 
bacteriologist  who  was  doing  experimental  work  on  a 
rat  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Health  has  learned 
that  microbes  harbored  by  rodents  will  infect  people  with 
epidemic  jaundice.  The  young  woman  injured  became  very 
ill  with  fever,  and  specimens  of  her  blood  injected  into  a 
guinea  pig  brought  symptoms  of  jaundice. 

PUBLIC  health  authorities  have  not  been  slow  to  recognize 
the  value  of  radio-telegraphy  for  public  education.  The 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  has  been  broadcasting 
lectures  since  last  December.  The  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  General  Electric 
Company,  is  now  sending  out  five-minute  health  talks  twice 
each  week  from  the  radio  station  in  Schenectady.  So  far  as 
is  known,  this  is  the  first  state  health  department  to  use 
radio  talks  in  its  work. 

The  first  use  of  the  wireless  for  public  health  purposes 
was  probably  by  the  American  Society  for  the  Control  of 
Cancer,  which  opened  its  nation-wide  cancer  week  last 
November  by  broadcasting  a  lecture  from  Denver  which 
was  heard  as  far  as  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  always  skeptical  of  public 
health  effort,  in  an  editorial  on  Medical  Propaganda  by 
Phone,  expresses  alarm  at  the  kind  of  use  that  may  be  made 
of  the  wireless.    It  says: 

There  is  nothing  in  the  record  of  the  group  of  gentlemen  who 
have  been  trying  in  every  way  imaginable  in  the  past  to  fasten  a 
medical  autocracy  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  suggest 
that  they  will  fail  to  take  the  fullest  advantage  of  this  new  and 
almost  illimitable  opportunity  now  ready  to  their  hands. 

Considering  what  means  of  protection  are  available,  the 
editorial  suggests: 

It  is  simple  to  refuse  to  have  in  the  family  circle  receiving  instru- 
ments furnished  by  a  radio  company  which  permits  its  service  to 
be  used  for  the  purposes  of  hurtful  propaganda.  But  this  involves 
a  certain  sacrifice  of  the  other  useful  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
the  radiophone,  which,  in  many  cases,  people  are  unwilling  to  make. 
None  the  less,  it  will  be  the  part  of  wisdom  and  of  prudence  if  this 
preposterous  plan  is  put  into  effect  to  refuse  any  association  with 
the  broadcasting  company  which  has  allowed  itself  to  be  made  a 
party  to  the  scheme. 

THE  Child  Health  Organization  continues  to  publish  the 
most  unusual  educational  material  of  any  of  the  national 
health  organizations.  The  latest  is  Happy's  Vanity  Case. 
In  it  are  announced :  "  Cow's  vanishing  cream,  the  most 
exquisite  beautifier  ever  discovered " ;  "  rouge  for  the 
cheeks,"  the  directions  for  which  are  "  use  yellow  carrots 
cooked  in  white  milk  twice  a  week  for  one  month  ";  and  a 
"  famous  lip  stick  "  which  is  made  of  carmine  beets. 

THE  Maternity  Center  of  New  York  plans  to  carry  on  its 
practical  clinic  and  nursing  work  from  fifteen  centers  this 
year.  Supplementing  such  personal  work,  over  a  million 
pamphlets  on  prenatal  care  are  to  be  distributed.  Through 
records  and  statistics  secured  in  the  day's  work  it  is  hoped 
that  the  least  amount  of  effort  required  in  each  phase  of 
maternity  care  may  be  determined.  This  information  will 
be  furnished  to  other  organizations. 

THE  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  is  issuing  a 
monthly  bulletin  to  keep  the  public  informed  in  regard  to  the 
current  happenings  in  the  field  of  industrial  rehabilitation. 
A  recent  issue  quotes  Dr.  Harry  E.  Mock  to  the  effect  that 
probably  250,000  people  are  permanently  disabled  in  indus- 
try each  year.  Sidney  Williams,  secretary  of  the  National 
Safety  Council,  adds: 

The  economic  loss  caused  by  industrial  accidents  amounts  to 
$1,000,000,000  yearly.  The  wage  loss  approximates  $850,000,000 
and  the  other  costs — surgical,  hospital,  and  administrative  expenses 
in  connection  with  compensation  accidents — add  another  $161,000,000 
to  the  bill. 


SCHOOL  AND  COMMUNITY 


Conducted  by 
JOSEPH  K.  HART 


The  International  People's  College 


ON  a  height  above  the  famous  old  Kronborg  castle 
and  overlooking  the  scene  of  many  a  seafight  on  the 
sound,  stands  the  International  People's  College, 
which  began  its  first  year's  work  last  October.  A 
small  group  of. men  and  women  from  the  neutral  countries 
and  the  former  enemy  countries  of  the  World  War  have 
crowded  the  old  manor  house  which  the  college  has  pur- 
chased, along  with  a  good  sized  estate. 

It  is  not  too  early  to  say  that  friendship,  truth,  clear  free 
thinking,  and  discussion  have  swept  away  many  false  preju- 
dices. They  have  brought  into  clear  relief  for  many  the  prob- 
lem of  national  selfishness  and  suspicion  which  obstructs  prog- 
ress to  a  new  world  order.  Some  constructive  thinking  about 
international  and  class  problems  is  practically  forced  on  a 
group  of  men  and  women  from  eight  different  nations,  and 
from  different  classes  of  society,  when  they  live  together  in 
the  same  buildings,  work  together,  play  together,  eat  together 
at  the  same  long  tables  and  attend  the  same  lectures  and  dis- 
cussion classes.  And  there  have  been  difficult  problems;  the 
national  antipathies  of  even  such  a  type  of  man  as  is  attracted 
to  an  international  school  are  not  so  easily  displaced  by  higher 
and  finer  feelings.  But  one  could  hardly  ask  for  a  better  feel- 
ing of  fellowship  among  the  students.  A  spirit  of  tolerance 
and  respect  for  the  personality  of  others  win  in  spite  of  dif- 
ferences of  language,  customs  and  social  status. 

Living  with  this  group  of  people  assures  an  understanding 
of  the  social  problems  of  Europe  in  many  ways  better  than 
any  gained  through  travelling.  Two  of  the  men  were  for  a 
number  of  years  prisoners  in  Russia.  An  ex-officer  of  the 
Austrian  army  tells  of  the  fourteen  so-called  duels  he  fought 
in  his  student  days  at  the  University  of  Vienna.  An  editor 
from  Germany  agrees  one  evening  to  tell  about  his  expe- 
riences as  a  member  of  one  of  the  soldier-committees 
which  dismissed  the  German  officers  two  days  before 
the  end  of  the  World  War.  Another  young  German 
who  was  held  as  a  political  prisoner  tells  of  his  part 
in  the  revolution  and  the  League  of  Free  German  Youth 
and  the  continual  campaign  against  the  German  im- 
perialists. One  of  the  English  workingmen  is  a  poet 
whose  verse  has  a 
splendid  idealistic 
quality  which  re- 
minds one  of  Shel- 
ley. He  gives  lec- 
tures on  literature 
which,  the  university 
men  in  the  school 
agree,  show  a  far 
greater  insight  and 
ability  to  bring  out 
hidden  beauty  and 
truth  than  most  of 
the  intellectually 
well-groomed  uni- 
versity professors 
possess.  The  Danes 
have  been  brought 
up  in  their  powerful 
cooperative  move- 
ment and  most  of 
them  have  that 
steady,  thoughtful 
interest  in  social 
legislation  and  re- 
form which  is  partly 
responsible  for  the 
216 


A  CLASS  IN   ESPERANTO 

The  students  at  the  International  People's  College  seem  to  enjoy  their  work 


fact  that  Denmark  has  been  a  sociological  laboratory  where 
such  problems  as  poverty,  illiteracy,  and  old  age  dependency 
have  been  practically  eliminated  or  successfully  handled  and 
where  such  success  has  been  achieved  in  their  cooperative 
movement  and  adult  education  that  Germany  in  her  present 
hour  of  great  need  has  become  the  anxious  pupil  of  her  little 
neighbor. 

The  four  resident  teachers  at  the  college  are  supplemented 
in  language  classes  by  the  students  themselves  and  in  the  gen- 
eral lectures  by  a  number  of  regular  lecturers  who  are  the 
heads  of  social  movements  in  Denmark,  by  professors  from 
the  university,  and  heads  of  the  Danish  folk  colleges.  English, 
German,  Danish,  and  Esperanto  are  the  languages  taught. 
English,  German  and  Scandinavian  literature,  history, 
natural  science,  psychology,  sociology,  and  a  course  in 
agriculture  form  the  main  group  of  studies.  But  of 
almost  equal  importance  are  the  study  circles  led  by 
the  students  who  are  qualified  by  personal  experience 
in  movements  or  by  special  intensive  study  of  differ- 
ent subjects  to  lead  the  discussions.  To  name  the  long 
list  of  special  lecturers  is  to  name  members  of  parliament, 
a  presidential  candidate,  a  famous  pacifist  leader  from  Eng- 
land, heads  of  the  cooperative  movement  in  two  countries, 
a  famous  theologian,  a  Negro  social  worker,  a  socialist  leader, 
a  leader  of  the  Right,  writers  and  educators.  Dr.  Phil- 
Waschnitius  from  Vienna  is  a  resident  lecturer  half  of  the 
time  during  the  school  year  which  ends  July  i.  Rennie 
Smith,  economist  and  lecturer,  from  England,  is  a  resident 
lecturer  during  the  second  term,  which  runs  from  April  to 
July.  The  educator  Karl  Wilker,  so  popular  with  the 
German  youth,  is  to  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  on  great 
religious  and  philosophical  leaders. 

Sociology  and  economics  are  the  center  of  interest  in  the 
college.  Although  one  course  is  given  in  agriculture  and  the 
cooperative  movement  by  the  Danish  agriculturist,  Folmer 
Blicher-Dam,  any  students  who  wish  to  do  research  work  are 
permitted  to  attend  without  charge  the  lectures  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Copenhagen,  and  to  make  use  of  the  university  and 
royal  libraries.    Copenhagen,  that  gay  center  of  culture  and 

learning,  "  the  Paris 
of  the  North,"  is 
within  commuting 
distance  of  Elsinore. 
For  Americans 
who  are  not  familiar 
with  the  Christian 
but  free  and  soul- 
awakening  educa- 
tional movement 
which  has  so  revolu- 
tionized Denmark,  it 
should  be  stated  that 
the  method  of  teach- 
ing in  the  Interna- 
tional People's  Col- 
lege followsthe  prin- 
ciples of  the  Grund- 
vigian  folk  colleges. 
It  encourages  com- 
plete freedom  of 
thought,  and  inspires 
and  arouses  keen  in- 
terest and  construc- 
tive thinking  on  the 
part  of  the  students. 
No  examinations,  or 
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grades  or  honor  lists,  or  other  subtle  means  to  hold  the 
students  to  the  old  theories  and  dogmas  and  curb  real  free- 
dom of  thinking,  are  employed.  By  throwing  the  entire 
responsibility  and  initiative  on  the  students  their  interest  is 
so  quickened  that,  for  example,  the  plan  that  the  language 
of  the  school,  English,  shall  be  used  in  all  classes,  beginning 
April  1,  will  probably  be  possible.  The  fallacy  of  consider- 
ing a  university  schooling  as  identical  with  an  education  has 
been  recognized  at  the  college.  Students  elected  by  the  stu- 
dent organization  sit  with  the  professors'  managing  commit- 
tee, under  the  warden,  Peter  Manniche.  An  elected  stu- 
dent also  meets  with  the  trustees  to  assist  and  advise  with 
them.  The  fact  that  all  work  together,  two  or  three  hours 
each  day,  not  only  makes  it  possible  to  give  the  entire  nine 
months'  tuition  with  board  and  room  for  about  $225,  but 
also  helps  greatly  to  promote  friendship  and  comradeship 
between  the  different  nationalities. 

The  college  folks  have  many  good  times  together.  The 
good  fisherman  who  brings  big  flopping  codfish  once  a  week 
took  every  one  out  for  a  sail  on  his  fishing  smack  one  beauti- 
ful afternoon  that  will  long  be  remembered.  A  tramp  through 
the  Danish  woods  so  famous  for  their  beauty;  a  trip  through 
Kronborg  castle,  the  scene  of  Shakespeare's  Hamlet ;  and  a 
descent  into  the  dungeons  to  stand  over  the  place  where  the 
saga  says  that  Holger  Danske  sleeps  but  will  awaken  when 
his  people  are  in  peril — these  are  typical  of  the  delightful 
trips  taken  by  larger  or  smaller  groups.  Sometimes  a  group 
will  go  down  to  the  cafe  near  the  ocean  and  drink  coffee  and 
make  great  inroads  on  a  large  platter  of  delicious  Danish 
pastry  while  the  orchestra  plays  Grieg,  or  Brahms,  or  inter- 
esting old  folk  tunes,  or  almost  anything  it  is  asked  to  play.» 
There  are  many  interesting  trips  about  Elsinore,  that  old 
town  of  the  North,  where  one  finds  queer  old  narrow  streets, 
a  beautiful  Eleventh  Century  monastery,  and  interesting 
traces  of  old  forgotten  cultures,  as  well  as  evidences  of  the 
most  modern  and  pioneering  social  progress.  This  town  of 
ten  thousand  inhabitants  maintains  an  excellent  high  school 
and  technical  schools.  Most  prominent  among  its  communal 
enterprises  is  an  excellent  home  for  the  aged.  This  little 
town  also  supports  a  consumers'  cooperative  meat  market, 
cooperative  grocery  stores,  barber  shop,  large  bakery,  coal  and 
lumber  yards,  as  well  as  cooperative  wharfs,  producers'  co- 
operatives, and  other  enterprises. 

The  students  enjoy  most  the  free  evenings,  when  all  come 
together,  the  musical  instruments  are  brought  out,  and  the 
songs  of  all  the  nations  are  sung.  No  one  is  hampered  in  his 
singing  because  he  understands  only  half  the  words  of  the 
song.  The  important  thing  is  that  members  of  "  enemy" 
nations  can  sing  together  and  that  narrow  nationalistic  preju- 
dices are  forgotten.  S.  A.  Mathiasen. 

International  People's  College, 

Elsinore,  Denmark. 

Student  Self-Determination 

ARE  college  students  persons,  or  are  they  pupils?  Most 
colleges  treat  them  as  pupils.  But  in  some  places  they 
seem  to  be  demanding  admission  to  the  human  race.  Barnard 
College  has  a  group  of  candidates  for  such  a  standing.  The 
Student  Curricular  Committee  has  made  public  a  curriculum 
worked  put  by  the  students  which  they  have  asked  the  faculty 
to' consider  as  a  possible  substitute  for  the  present  course  of 
study. 

The  Student  Curricular  Committee  was  created  by  the 
Student  Council  with  the  consent  of  the  undergraduate  body. 
After  a  thorough  review  of  the  curriculum  now  in  force,  the 
committee  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  form  an  entirely  new  one  to  correct  the  faults  which  it 
deemed  fundamental.     Three  major  faults  were  found: 

1.  The  entering  student  is  confronted  with  a  number  of  pre- 
scribed  courses   embodying   only   those   things   with    which    she    is 


already  acquainted, .  i.e.,  English  composition,  mathematics,  the 
classics,  history,  and  a  modern  language.  She  is  little  more  fortunate 
in  her  sophomore  year,  though  she  has  a  chance  to  begin  a  course 
in  the  natural  sciences  or  economics  or  philosophy.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that,  at  the  beginning  of  her  junior  year,  she  will  have  a 
very  scant  knowledge  of  the  fields  offered  and  will  choose  her  major 
subject  either  on  a  basis  of  experience  in  a  few  lines  or  on  pure 
chance.  Hence,  the  aim  of  the  committee  has  been  to  present  such 
a  diversification  in  the  first  two  years  that  the  student  will  have  a 
basis  of  actual  experience  upon  which  to  make  her  choice  of  a  major 
subject  in  the  junior  year. 

2.  Each  course  is  now  given  as  a  thing  and  an  end  in  itself.  No 
attempt  is  made  to  bring  together  the  various  parts  into  a  unified 
whole.  The  new  curriculum  tries  to  show  the  interrelations  of  the 
various  fields  of  knowledge,  and  to  synthesize  them. 

3.  The  students  can  do  very  little  intensive  work  even  in  their 
later  years  because  of  the  number  and  variety  of  courses  required 
of  the  juniors  and  seniors.  The  new  curriculum  tries  to  provide 
for  this  also. 

The  main  provisions  of  the  proposed  curriculum  are  likely 
to  provoke  long  discussion.  Space  cannot  be  found  for  all 
details.   But  in  general  outline  the  courses  are  as  follows: 

For  the  Fresh  man  Year: 

1.  History  of  Mankind  (10  points).  Required  of  all 
freshmen.  A  synthetic  survey  course  designed  to  bring  out 
the  chief  aspects  of  man's  relation  to  his  environment,  includ- 
ing: The  physical  nature  of  the  universe  and  the  geological 
history  of  the  earth  ;  man  as  a  product  of  evolution ;  the  early 
history  of  man  ;  historical  processes  leading  to  present  cultural 
conditions.   Modern  problems,  political,  economic,  and  social. 

2.  Introduction  to  Human  Biology  and  Psychology  (6 
points).   Required  of  all  freshmen. 

Outlines  of  human  development  and  distribution  on  earth. 
The  instinctive  tendencies  in  man,  mechanisms  through  which 
they  work  and  their  relation  to  and  bearing  upon  individual 
development. 

Introduction  to  general  biology:  General  structure  of  the 
human  body  traced  from  the  simplest  living  units,  showing 
the  transition  from  the  single  cell  to  the  complex  animal 
through  growth,  differentiation,  integration. 

Specific  human  development  of  the  sex-reproductive,  child- 
rearing  function :  The  facts  of  structure,  functions,  develop- 
ment and  hygiene  of  the  sex  and  reproductive  apparatus  of 
the  male  and  female ;  the  outstanding  facts  of  maternity  and 
paternity;  effects  of  sex  on  individual  human  development 
from  fertilization  to  maturity ;  the  nature  and  power  of  the 
sex  impulse;  the  gradually  developed  sex  controls  imposed 
on  the  individual  by  society;  the  pathological  effects  of  per- 
verse and  unsocial  uses  of  sex  in  society;  the  facts  underlying 
a  satisfactory  adjustment  in  marriage  and  homemaking. 

3.  General  Mathematical  Analysis  (6  points).  Required 
of  all  freshmen,  but  may  be  postponed  to  sophomore  year  by 
language  majors  who  may  substitute  a  language  course  in 
the  freshman  year. 

4.  English  Literature  (6  points).  Required  of  all  fresh- 
men, except  in  the  case  of  natural  science  majors,  who  may 
substitute  a  course  in  their  field,  and  postpone  the  English 
course  to  the  sophomore  year. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  present  literature  as  an  as- 
pect of  life.  The  emphasis  throughout  is  therefore  on  sub- 
ject matter  rather  than  on  technical  or  historical  problems. 

The  work  of  the  first  semester  deals  with  those  writers 
such  as  Homer,  Dante,  Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  and  Spenser 
who  may  be  said  to  have  presented  a  view  of  life  as  a  whole. 

In  the  second  semester,  the  development  of  various  sig- 
nificant themes  in  English  poetry  and  prose  is  traced,  as,  for 
instance,  the  set  of  ideas  which  had  their  origin  in  Plato's; 
Symposium.  Modern  writers  are  in  all  cases  introduced  with 
a  view  to  giving  the  student  an  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  growth  and  permanence  of  literary  reactions  to 
life. 

5.  The  Technique  of  Expression  (2  points).  Required 
of  all  freshmen. 
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The  freshman  class  will  be  divided  into  sections  of  from 
ten  to  fifteen  istudents  who  will  meet  with  a  member  of  the 
English  department  once  a  week.  Each  student  will  be  re- 
quired to  write  a  paper  each  semester  in  connection  with  one 
of  the  three  major  freshmen  courses,  the  subject  to  be  decided 
upon  in  connection  with  the  department  concerned.  The  aim 
of  these  weekly  conferences  shall  be  to  develop  technique  in 
writing. 

For  the  Sophomore  Year: 

1 .  A  laboratory  course  in  the  natural  sciences,  to  be  se- 
lected from  the  following  group :  Chemistry,  physics,  botany, 
zoology,  geology   (8  points). 

2.  Introduction  to  Economics  (6  points). 

3.  A  course  from  the  following  group:  Survey  of  Euro- 
pean history,  survey  of  American  history,  comparative  gov- 
ernment (6  points). 

4.  A  course  from  the  following  group:  History  of  phi- 
losophy (6  points)  ;  introduction  to  philosophy  (3  points)  ; 
and  a  three-point  philosophy  course;  or  a  course  in  the  fine 
arts  department. 

The  language  requirement — to  be  passed  off  by  the  end 
of  the  junior  year.  Instead  of  an  oral  examination,  the  stu- 
dent shall  be  required  to  give  evidence  of  having  attained 
enough  proficiency  in  either  German  or  French  to  be  able  to 
read  a  specified  amount  in  that  language  in  connection  with 
her  major  study.  The  tests  are  to  be  worked  out  jointly 
by  the  language  department  and  the  department  in  which  the 
student  is  pursuing  her  major  interest. 

For  the  Junior  and  Senior  Years: 

All  requirements  shall  be  passed  off  early  in  the  college 
course,  as  provided  by  the  foregoing  outline.  By  her  junior 
year  a  student  shall  have  a  knowledge  based  on  actual  ex- 
perience of  the  several  departments,  and  will  be  able  to  choose 
her  major  subject  on  the  basis  of  this  experience. 

During  her  junior  year,  she  should  have  not  more  than  one 
required  course.  The  following  methods  are  suggested  for 
greater  intensification : 

1.  The  possibility  of  cutting  down  the  number  of  courses 
taken  t<>,  say,  four  or  less,  provided  extra  work  is  done  in 
connection  with  these  courses. 

2.  Credit  for  research,  and  for  an  organize4  seminar 
under  the  major  professor  in  the  senior  year. 

The  Teaching  We  Deserve? 

WITHIN  the  present  academic  year  there  have  been 
three  instances  of  forced  retirement  from  teaching 
positions  in  American  universities,  none  of  which  has  been 
widely  advertised  or  discussed  at  a  distance.  No  question 
of  personal  morals  arises  in  any  of  them,  and  in  none  of  them 
would  an  issue  have  been  likely  to  arise  between  the  teacher 
and  his  professional  colleagues  within  the  institution.  One 
is  a  professor  of  law  in  a  western  state  university ;  another  a 
professor  of  sociology  in  a  Baptist  university  in  the  South ; 
and  the  third  a  theological  professor  in  a  Methodist  uni- 
versity in  the  same  state. 

The  first  man  got  into  trouble  through  his  interest  in  a 
radical  farmer-labor  political  campaign  and  as  editor  of  a 
newspaper  which  was  intended  to  be  an  independent,  coopera- 
tive community  journal;  the  second,  because  he  wrote  a 
text  book  of  sociology  in  which  a  very  moderate  presentation 
is  made,  in  its  appropriate  place,  of  the  current  evolutionary 
doctrines,  about  which  few  people  appear  just  now  to  be 
greatly  excited.  Among  those  few,  however,  along  with 
Mr.  Bryan,  Bernard  Shaw,  and  the  anonymous  author  of 
the  Glass  of  Fashion,  is  a  certain  popular — not  to  say  sensa- 
tional— preacher  in  Texas  who  has  a  keen  eye  for  heretics, 
both  in  his  own  sect  and  in  the  heretical  sects — an  instance 
in  which  two  negatives  do  not  appear  to  make  a  positive. 
The  third  victim  is  a  devout  and  able  minister,  beloved  by 
students  and  associates,  but  guilty  of  having  written  on  re- 
ligious subjects  in  a  spirit  which  is  considered  to  be  too  close 


an  approach  to  the  higher  criticism  of  modern  scholarship. 
He  has  not  been  tried  for  heresy,  and  he  retires  from  his 
teaching  position  to  an  important  pastorate  in  his  own  denom- 
ination in  a  neighboring  state.  No  contract  has  been  vio- 
lated in  any  of  these  three  instances.  In  the  first  the  salary 
is  continued  for  a  full  year,  with  suspension  from  duties.  In 
the  other  two  retirement  is  by  resignation  under  pressure 
from  the  outside,  pressure  strong  enough  to  convince  both 
the  instructor  and  his  colleagues  that  the  institution  would 
suffer  if  he  continued  in  the  institution. 

Of  course  there  are  complications  in  each  case.  There 
always  are.  But  the  essential  and  identical  facts  are  that, 
in  each  of  the  three  instances,  an  agitation  originating  outside 
the  institution,  wholly  unrelated  to  the  quality  or  character 
of  the  classroom  teaching  or  other  service  to  the  university, 
has  resulted  in  creating  a  hostile  public  opinion  to  which  the 
institution,  with  more  or  less  reluctance,  has  succumbed.  In 
one  case  this  agitation  was  started  by  a  rival  newspaper,  sup- 
posed to  reflect  the  interests  of  a  dominant  business  corpora- 
tion ;  in  the  other  two,  by  sectarian  orthodoxy,  crying  out 
against  such  heterodoxy  as  that  "  man  is  descended  from  the 
ape  " — which,  it  may  be  said  in  passing,  had  to  be  read  into 
the  offending  text  by  an  original  creation  out  of  whole  cloth 
— or  that  the  religion  of  the  Jews  can  best  be  understood  by 
the  critical  study  of  their  historical,  prophetical,  and  other 
sacred  writings. 

The  origin  of  the  attacks  is  less  important  than  the  public 
psychology  to  which  they  appealed.  It  is  compounded  of 
several  related  elements.  The  war  had  something  to  do 
with  it.  Lusk  and  Archibald  Stevenson  would  have  been 
useful  and  happy  in  any  of  these  discussions,  but  they  were 
not  really  needed.  Religious  and  economic  heresy-hunting 
appeals  to  instincts  older  than  our  own  time.  On  the  whole 
there  are  now  perhaps  enough  venturesome  spirits  to  take  the 
role  of  the  hunted  to  make  the  sport  more  dangerous  than 
it  used  to  be  for  the  hunter.  John  Reed  seemed  to  enjoy  it, 
and  like  a  happy  warrior  died  in  the  very  heart  of  that  Bol- 
shevist Russia,  whose  cause  he  espoused.  Scott  Nearing  is 
seen  at  his  best  in  court,  when  his  prosecutors  having  need 
to  cite  the  Bill  of  Rights  and,  no  copy  of  the  Constitution 
being  at  hand,  he  repeated  the  text  for  the  benefit  of  court 
and  jury.  H.  L.  Mencken  is  so  unscrupulous  as  to  boast 
that  he  would  yield  his  convictions  on  any  theological  ques- 
tion instantly  rather  than  suffer  the  slightest  inconvenience 
as  a  martyr,  and  his  drinking  habits — according  to  his  own 
accounts — must  be  something  dreadful ;  but  he  is  a  heretic, 
nevertheless,  who  seems  to  find  his  chief  joy  in  flaunting  red 
rags.  It  is  a  pity  he  keeps  so  far  away  from  the  Texas 
Baptists,  and  that  they  do  not  have  the  powers  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion over  him.  It  would  be  amusing  to  read  his  recantation 
of  all  his  gibes  at  one  building  universities. 

The  difficulty  is  that  these  three  heretics  who  retire  this 
year  are  not  natural  fighters.  They  are  gentler  souls,  inter- 
ested in  education,  just  as  the  happy  warriors  are,  but  not 
so  keen  about  brandishing  broad  sticks.  They  will  find  their 
appropriate  place,  no  doubt.  We  need  not  spend  much  sym- 
pathy on  them.  We  may  rather  concern  ourselves  about  the 
development  of  anti-toxins  in  the  social  corpus  that  will 
enable  us  to  throw  off  the  more  easily  the  noxious  germs  of 
bigotry,  credulity,  religious  and  economic  superstitions.  The 
Southern  Methodist  University  of  Dallas,  Baylor  Univer- 
sity of  Waco,  Texas,  and  the  State  University  of  Montana, 
deserve  sympathy  rather  than  censure.  They  did  not  wan- 
tonly violate  academic  freedom.  On  the  contrary,  they  de- 
fended it.  The  president  in  each  case  seems  to  have  gone  to 
the  limit  of  his  power  in  support  of  the  principle.  The  fail- 
ure is  in  outside  public  opinion.  The  standards  of  toleration 
and  of  courage  in  the  institutions  are  far  higher  than  in  the 
communities  in  which  they  are  located.  We  still  have  the 
kind  of  teaching  we  deserve,  and  we  must  not  expect  too 
much  of  faculties  or  trustees.  They  cannot,  in  a  democrat , 
be  a  very  great  distance  ahead  of  their  constituencies,  whether 
these  are  political  or  religious.  Howard  T.  1)f\ 
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The  Limits  to  Education 

T}ERNARD  SHAW  knows  (by  this  time)  what  he  thinks 
jD  about  the  things  he  thinks  about;  he  says  what  he  thinks, 
ivith  or  without  occasion,  as  the  case  may  be;  and  he  means 
what  he  says. 

In  the  course  of  the  current  year,  the  Fabian  Society  of 
London  has  sponsored  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  Limits  of 
Social  Democracy.  The  series  included  lectures  on  the  limits 
of  political  democracy,  trade  unionism,  bureaucracy,  state 
regulation  and  taxation,  public  ownership,  and  public  edu- 
cation. The  lecturers  have  been  Graham  Wallas,  G.  D.  H. 
Cole,  Viscount  Haldane,  Sidney  Webb,  A.  Emil  Davies, 
Bernard  Shaw.  A  digest  of  Mr.  Shaw's  lecture  on  the 
Limits  of  Public  Education  shows  him,  in  spite  of  his  sixty- 
six  years,  still  able  to  express  himself  vividly  on  educational 
themes. 

He  says: 

The  Age  Limit  is  an  exploded  superstition:  education 
goes  on  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  The  Subject  Limit 
varies  with  the  capacity  of  the  individual.  Liberal  education 
is  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  and  is  either 
voluntary  and  enjoyable  or  impossible.  Technical  education 
is  the  acquirement  of  the  qualifications  needed  for  specific 
activities  (including  the  activities  of  Liberal  education)  : 
it  is  undertaken  with  ulterior  objects,  and  may  be  painful 
and  repugnant:  for  example,  Plato  learning  to  read,  Colum- 
bus to  navigate,  Shakespeare  to  write,  and  Mozart  to  master 
musical  notation  and  keybord  fingering,  may  have  hated 
their  lessons.  Nevertheless,  the  labor  of  technical  education 
is  so  lightened  by  specific  aptitudes  (which  may  be  assumed 
in  the  cases  just  mentioned)  that  in  cases  that  are  not  warped 
by  circumstances,  as  for  instance,  when  the  fool  of  the  family 
is  forced  into  the  Church  because  his  father  is  the  patron 
of  a  living,  or  a  born  naturalist  thrust  into  the  Cabinet  in 
deference  to  his  social  position  and  family  tradition,  there 
is  a  general  recognition  of  the  uselessness  of  apprenticing 
people  to  trades  or  professions  for  which  they  have  no  specific 
aptitude.  One  always  asks  "  Has  the  boy  a  turn  for  any- 
thing?" In  the  case  of  the  Church  one  asks  "Has  the 
postulant  a  vocation?  "  But  as  under  existing  circumstances 
there  are  never  enough  candidates  with  vocations  to  go 
round,  it  is  necessary  to  fill  up  the  trades  and  professions 
with  men  who  have  been  taught  a  routine  which  they  practice 
with  sufficient  success  in  typical  routine  cases,  and  in  others 
to  the  confusion,  ruin,  and  death  of  their  clients  and  cus- 
tomers. 

The  lines  of  cleavage  between  liberal  and  technical  educa- 
tion need  to  be  redrawn.  Education  in  citizenship,  for 
instance,  is  now  classed  as  liberal;  so  is  religious  education. 
But  both  are  clearly  technical  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
State.  This  distinction  is  of  great  practical  importance, 
because  liberal  education  should  not  and  indeed  cannot  be 
made  compulsory,  whereas  technical  education  should  and 
can.  Reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  are  indispensable 
qualifications  for  life  in  cities:  any  one  'who  cannot  read 
public  directions  and  notices,  write  telegrams  and  fill  up 
forms,  and  use  money  and  count  change  is  as  helpless  as  a 
child,  and  almost  as  great  a  nuisance  to  policemen  and 
officials.  But  knowledge  of  the  accepted  code  of  morals, 
and  consequently  of  law  and  of  the  religious  dogmas  which 
are  the  foundation  of  law,  is  equally  indispensable  in  a 
high  civilization :  consequently  it,  too,  must  be  included  in 
the  technical  education  of  tbe  citizen  and  must  be  made 
compulsory. 

The  penalties  will  range  from  political  disfranchise- 
ments, professional  disqualifications,  and  religious  excommu- 
nications, to  limitations  of  personal  freedom  such  as  a  child 
suffers,  and  possibly  to  the  lethal  chamber.  This  does  not 
involve  any  infringement  of  the  completest  liberty  of  con- 
science.    The  right  of  an  Englishman  or  any  other  man  to 


proclaim  that  the  law  is  an  ass  is  sacred.  Only,  he  must 
know  what  he  is  talking  about.  He  must  know  what  the 
law  is.  Similarly,  he  may  say  that  the  State  Church  is  a 
fraud  if  there  be  a  State  Church.  But  he  must  know  its 
cathechism  and  articles.  He  may  dissent,  but  not  in  ignorance. 

Thus  we  find  that  the  limit  of  allowable  ignorance  is  also 
the  limit  of  Compulsory  Technical  Education.  To  Liberal 
Education  there  cannot  in  the  nature  of  the  case  be  any 
limit  except  the  aforesaid  limit  of  individual  capacity;  and 
this  limit  the  individual  must  set  for  himself.  The  practical 
difficulty  which  arises  when  qualifications  for  the  professions 
are  being  prescribed  is  that  the  professions  are  all  liberal 
professions :  that  is,  they  demand  from  the  complete  professor 
not  only  technical  expertness  in  their  operations  but  a  liberal 
conception  of  their  nature  and  scope.  The  two  qualifications 
may  exist  independently.  Einstein  may  be  unable  to  add  up 
his  washing  bill  correctly :  and  the  person  who  does  add  it 
up  may  be  impervious  to  Relativity.  Hence  the  exclusion 
from  the  profession  of  many  Einsteins  along  with  the  inclu- 
sion of  many  intellectual  washerwomen.  Much  subtler  tests 
for  candidates  desirous  of  entering  the  liberal  professions  are 
badly  needed.  Without  a  scientific  anthropometry  all  the 
'ocracies  are  so  disastrous  that  history  is  only  a  record  of 
disillusioned  panicstricken  recoils  from  one  to  the  other.  We 
are  still  unable  to  decide  which  of  them  is  the  worst. 

No  progress  is  possible  until  we  face  the  fact  that  our 
school  system  is  a  hyprocritical  fraud,  cruel,  unnatural,  and 
so  incapable  of  educating  us  that  the  voters  from  the  elemen- 
tary scbools  and  the  governing  classes  from  the  public  schools 
and  universities  have  between  them  half  wrecked  civilization, 
and  seem  in  a  fair  way  to  finish  the  job. 
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Natural    Circulation " 


UNIVERSITY  extension  work  is  reaching  new  levels  of 
achievement  in  North  Carolina.  The  late  president  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Edward  Kidder  Graham, 
interpreted  university  extension  to  mean  "  the  radiating 
power  of  a  new  passion,  carrying  in  natural  circulation  the 
unified  culture  of  the  race  to  all  parts  of  the  body  politic." 
Under  the  impetus  of  this  interpretation,  the  university 
has,  in  the  past  decade,  developed  bureaus  and  services  which 
now  offer  to  the  people  of  the  state  correspondence  and  class 
instruction;  lectures,  popular  and  technical;  short  courses 
and  institutes;  public  discussions;  guidance  in  community 
drama  and  community  music;  commercial  and  industrial  re- 
lations service ;  municipal  and  county  information ;  economic 
and  social  surveys;  community  development  studies  and  pro- 
grams; high  school  debating  and  athletic  leaderships;  design 
and  improvement  of  school  grounds ;  educational  information 
and  assistance,  tests,  measurements  and  advice  in  general  ad- 
ministrative problems.  Chester  D.  Snell  is  the  director  of  the 
extension  service;  Professor  H.  W.  Odum  is  chief  of  the 
bureau  of  municipal  and  county  information ;  Professor  J.  F. 
Steiner  is  chief  of  the  bureau  of  community  development; 
and  Professor  E.  C.  Branson  heads  the  work  in  economic 
and  social  surveys. 

Schooling  Through  the  Year 

IN  some  quarters,  demands  are  rising  for  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  schooling  over  the  whole  year.  Parents 
are  saying  that  the  schools  are  too  dominating  during  the 
school  months;  children  are  too  much  controlled  and  re- 
pressed; and  during  the  vacation  months  the  children  are 
permitted  too  much  of  a  relaxation  from  the  winter  regime. 
The  conditions  under  which  children  live  in  the  modern 
city  apartment  tend  to  emphasize  the  freedom  of  the  sum- 
mer time.  Eventually,  perhaps,  the  whole  problem  of  the 
life  of  children  in  cities  will  be  grasped  as  a  whole;  and 
the  wisdom  of  the  most  wise  educational  statesmen  will  be 
turned  upon  this  question. 
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THE  NEW  WORLD 

By  Isaiah  Bowman.  American  Geographical  Society  and 
II  orld  Book  Company.  632  pp.  Price,  $6.00;  with  postage 
from  the  Survey,  $6.30. 

Many  thoughtful  men  and  women  desire  to  have  precise  in- 
formation  about  the  changes  made  in  the  political  map  of  the 
world  by  the  war  and  the  peace  treaties.  The  texts  of  these 
treaties  are  sold  publicly  in  London  and  can  be  purchased  by 
anybody  for  a  few  shillings;  in  our  country  they  are  not  easily 
accessible.  Even  if  they  were,  it  would  be  difficult  to  follow 
the  new  boundary  lines  and  to  understand  the  reasons  why  they 
were  drawn.  There  is  a  general  impression  that  the  victors 
in  the  war  have  assumed  new  responsibilities,  in  the  form  of 
mandates  and  otherwise,  in  Asia  and  Africa,  where  they  al- 
ready had  large  possessions.  What  is  the  character  of  these 
territories,  what  are  their  natural  resources,  what  is  the  con- 
dition of  their  inhabitants?  How  has  the  settlement  of  the 
war  affected  the  lot  of  subject  peoples  and  the  methods  of 
keeping    them    in    subordination? 

This  volume  will  give  the  attentive  reader  a  firm  grasp  upon 
what  is  going  on  in  the  world  of  international  politics.  The 
author,  at  present  director  of  the  American  National  Geo- 
graphical Society,  is  a  geographer  with  a  distinguished  record 
as  teacher  and  investigator,  a  leader  of  several  scientific  ex- 
peditions, and  the  recipient  of  the  Bonaparte-Wyse  gold  medal 
of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris.  Though  not  a  historian, 
he  has  acquired  a  respectable  degree  of  familiarity  with  historic 
facts,  especially  those  of  the  recent  past.  One  meets  with 
historical  errors  here  and  there  and  is  puzzled  as  to  the 
principle  of  selection;  but  when  he  describes  countries  and 
peoples,  raw  materials  and  markets,  and  the  steps  taken  by 
the  world  powers  to  gain  possession  of  them,  he  can  be 
trusted  implicitly.  There  is  an  impressive  amount  of  altogether 
trustworthy  information.  Enough  praise  cannot  be  bestowed 
on  the  excellent  maps,  cartograms.  and  other  illustrations  scat- 
tered throughout  the  volume.  Only  a  map  of  the  whole  world 
seems  to  be  lacking. 

Dr.  Bowman  set  out  with  the  purpose  of  avoiding  "  all  but 
the  most  necessary  expressions  of  editorial  opinion,"  leaving  the 
facts  to  speak  for  themselves.  In  this  he  has  succeeded  re- 
markably well.  Even  the  least  suspicious  of  readers  cannot  ad- 
vance very  far  in  this  book  before  he  falls  into  the  habit  of 
looking  for  mineral  ores,  salts,  petroleum,  coal,  or  a  rich  de- 
posit of  some  kind,  wherever  a  problem  is  said  to  present 
itself.  The  author  knows  as  well  as  any  man  the  economic 
causes  of  war. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined,  however,  that  Dr.  Bowman  is,  like 
Elisee  Reclus,  a  philosophical  anarchist.  Far  from  it.  He  is 
not  a  radical  exposing  financipl  imperialism  as  a  source  of  war 
that  somehow  must  be  stopped,  or  a  pacifist  believing  that  war 
can  be  abolished  by  moral  pressure  or  non-cooperation.  In 
his  first  paragraph  he  announces  that  "the  qualities  of  selfish 
ambition  and  envy  are  deep-seated ;  they  will  pass  away  only 
when  human  life  itself  is  extinguished;  so  long  as  they  exist 
there  will  be  war."  One  is  tempted  to  ask  how  he  knows. 
Chattel  slavery,  deemed  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  civil- 
ization by  the  greatest  thinkers  of  antiquity,  has  practically 
ceased  without  any  very  complete  disappearance  of  human 
selfishness.  The  growing  power  of  the  state  terminated  private 
war.  A  similar  merging  of  the  state  in  the  commonwealth  of 
al  peoples  may  put  an  end  to  national  wars  without  any  essen- 
tial change  in  human  nature — chiefly,  indeed,  because  human 
nature  is  what  it  is.  "  Taking  it  by  and  large  this  is  a  com- 
petitive world,  and  to  the  costs  of  ordinary  competition  must 
be  added  the  cost  of  the  supreme  competition  of  war."  This, 
he  thinks,  will  continue  to  the  end  of  time.  The  connection 
is  unquestionable;  but  how  does  he  know  that  the  present 
economic  system  will  endure  forever? 

As  regards  Mexico  and  Russia  there  is  less  restraint  upon 
expressions  of  "  editorial  opinion."  One  of  the  points  particu- 
larly stressed  in  the  censure  of  these  two  nations  is  their  al- 
leged repudiation  of  their  foreign  debts.  The  truth  is,  of 
course,  that  they  are  no  more  eager  to  pay  these  debts  than  any 
of  the  other  nations,  great  or  small,  ruined  or  seriously  crippled 
by  the  war,  but  have  indicated  their  willingness  to  do  so,  even 
as  others  have,  with  the  same  hope  that  some  equitable  and 
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humane  adjustment  may  be  reached.  It  would  undoubtedly 
be  the  best  thing  for  the  whole  world,  if  all  inter-allied  war 
debts  and  all  indemnities  could  be  cancelled,  or  at  least  so  sub- 
stantially reduced  as  not  to  prevent  general  economic  recovery. 
Even  such  a  reduction  and  an  international  colection  of  interest 
would  be  a  somewhat  doubtful  experiment,  as  Dr.  Bowman 
himself  has  shown  in  commenting  on  the  Ottoman  public  debt. 
In  a  second  edition  the  list  of  Russian  peace  treaties  would  be 
lengthened,  and  the  character  of  Russia's  extraordinary  foreign 
,  policy  should  receive  some  consideration. 

Cornell    University.  NATHANIEL    SCHMIDT. 

LATEST    BOOKS 

THE  DEFECTIVE,  DELINQUENT  AND  INSANE 

Bij  Henri/  A.  Cotton.    Princeton   University  Press.     201   pp.     Price, 
$3.00;  with  postage  from  the  Survey.  $.3.10. 

Since  1880  the  increase  in  the  proportion  of  insane  to  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country  has  been  fourfold.  This  seems  to  argue 
that  the  situation  has  not  been  handled  adequately.  Dr.  Cotton, 
who  is  medical  director  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Hospital  at 
Trenton,  lays  part  of  the  blame  to  the  theory  current  among 
those  treating  mental  diseases  that  cases  which  do  not  show 
visible  changes  in  the  brain  tissue  are  independent  of  physical 
changes  and  hence  should  be  given  "mental  treatment."  Just  as 
the  presence  of  a  sick  appendix  is  recognizedly  the  cause  of  many 
disorders  in  other  organs  which  show  no  structural  change,  but 
which  nevertheless  are  undergoing  all  sorts  of  cellular  disturb- 
ances, so  the  brain  is  indirectly  acted  upon  by  all  sorts  of  physi- 
cal disorders,  says  Dr.  Cotton,  and  ho  urges  that  the  physical 
nature  of  all  mental  disturbances  must  be  recognized.  Cir- 
culating toxins  whose  origin  may  be  in  any  part  of  the  body, 
teeth,  tonsils,  organs,  are  the  most  constant  factor  in  mental 
disease,  and  this  must  be  taken  account  of  in  treatment.  The 
book  goes  into  some  detail  regarding  various  infections  and 
gives  pertinent  case  histories  as  evidence  of  the  author's  con- 
tentions. An  enthusiastic  introduction  by  Dr.  Adolphe  Meyer 
suggests  that  Dr.  Cotton  is  making  an  important  contribution  to 
the  work  for  mental  health  through  his  research  and  experi- 
mentation. 

THE  FOUR  HOUR  DAY  IN  COAL 

Bp  Hugh  Archbatd.     The  Wilson  Co.     14S  pp.     Price,  $1.50;  with 

postage  jrom  the  Sihyky,  $1.55. 

A  study  of  the  relation  between  the  engineering  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  work  and  the  discontent  among  the  workers  in  the  coal 
mines.  The  author  is  a  mining  engineer.  [See  his  article  in 
the  Survey  for  March  25.] 

GREY  RIDERS  \ 

liu  Frederic  F.  Van  <le  Water.     (!.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     370  pp.     Pi 
$2.50  :  with  postage  Jrom  the  Si  kvky,  $2. <;.">. 

The  story  of  the  New  York  State  Troopers  told  with  humor 
and  enthusiasm  and  a  flavor  that  reminds  one  of  the  stories 
frontiermen  and  cowboys  traditionally  call  forth.  These  young 
riders  deal  with  a  multitude  of  problems,  all  the  way  from  lost 
kittens  and  restauranters  who  overcharge  on  tomato  soup,  to 
rebel  gangs  of  toughs,  bootleggers  and  rampant  Indians.  Their 
creed  is  perseverance,  service,  tact,  gentleness,  fairness. 

SOMETHING  WRONG  !     WHAT  IS  IT? 

By  William   A.   Qatzen.     Theodor  Thomas,  Leipzig.     48  pp.     Paptf 
bound.    Price,  $.25. 

A  plan  of  currency  reform,  so  badly  translated  as  to  be  almost 
impossible  to  follow. 

SATURDAY  NIGHTS 

II11  Earl  G.  Curtis.     The  lieillu  <(   Lee  <'"..  Chicago.     2.">.ri  pp.     Price. 
$1.50;  uith  postage   from  the  Svryey.  $1.00. 

The  story  of  life  in  a  factory  town. 

HEPPLESTALL'S 

tin  Harold  Brighouse.     McBride  <(   Co.     320  pp.     Price.  $2.00;  with 
postage  from  the  Survey,  $2.15. 

A  novel  that  starts  in  the  early  days  of  the  industrial  revolution 

in  England  and  shows  the  effect  of  Steam,  the  real  hero  of  the 

story,  on  the  fortunes  of  the  family. 

rilE  TRl  'Til   ABOUT   HENRY  FORD 

liy  Sarah  Tin  ill  BushneU.     The  Heillg  rf  Lee  Co..  Chicago.     229  pp. 
Price,  $l.2."i ;  with  postage  from  the  Scevbt,  $1.35. 

A  biographical  sketch,  illustrated. 
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CONFERENCES 


The  Youth  Movement  in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

WORLD  peace  was  the  dominant  note  of  the  1922  Conven- 
tion of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  held 
at  Oaklawn,  last  week,  in  which  Maude  Royden  was  the 
dominant  figure.  On  Sunday,  Anne  Lamb  of  Calcutta,  India, 
Helene  Goblet  d'Alville  of  Belgium  and  Judge  Florence  E. 
Allen  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  made  the  Business  of  Peace  their 
topic,  and  the  same  line  of  thought  was  followed  on  Monday 
and  Tuesday  evenings  with  side  lights  on  Interracial  Coopera- 
tion and  on  Rural  Leadership.  Peace  resolutions  cropped  up  at 
intervals,  the  most  comprehensive  one  being  offered  by  the 
World's  Executive  Committee  which'  would  "  knit  women  of  all 
nations  in  an  equal  fellowship  of  giving  and  receiving."  One 
resolution  demanded  that  war  be  outlawed  among  all  civilized 
nations.  The  need  for  racial  cooperation  was  emphasized  by 
the  presence  of  many  Negro  delegates  and  the  request  from 
Hot  Springs  that  Miss  Royden,  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer  and 
Charlotte  Niven  speak  in  several  of  the  colored  churches. 

The  reorganization  program,  completed  last  January,  was 
important  in  its  relation  to  this  convention,  and  the  reports  of 
four  commissions  created  by  the  Cleveland  convention  of  two 
years  ago  were  given. 

One  of  these  commissions  was  on  leadership,  one  on  city 
standards,  one  on  the  basis  of  membership,  and  one  on  finance. 
The  two  first  mentioned  made  careful  studies  of  local  problems 
of  organization,  and  their  recommendations  looking  toward 
greater  efficiency  and  more  democratic  organization  were 
adopted.  It  was  interesting  to  note  that  the  South  which  is 
naturally  conservative  had  more  democratic  methods  than  the 
older  associations  in  the  North.  The  Commission  on  Member- 
ship Basis  asked  for  more  time  as  the  question  required  still 
more  intensive  study.  Finance  has  been  a  burning  question 
occupying  several  sessions  as  three  different  cuts  had  been  neces- 
sary to  bring  the  program  within  the  assured  receipts.  The 
only  cut  which  the  convention  refused  to  accept  was  one  of 
$19,770  on  Near  East  work.  After  the  amended  budget  had 
been  adopted  the  delegates  made  personal  pledges  which  more 
than  covered  this  amount. 

In  spite  of  the  importance  of  the  great  topics  discussed  and 
of  the  reorganization  which  has  been  required  of  the  Y.  W.  C. 
A.  as  of  all  national  bodies  in  these  post-war  times,  the  signifi- 
cant thing  about  this  convention  was  its  personnel  rather  than 
its  proceedings.  Whether  in  the  meetings  at  Oaklawn  in  hotel 
corridors  or  on  the  street  cars  running  between,  one  was  sur- 
rounded and  besieged  by  the  girls  for  whom  the  work  has 
always  been  done  but  who  were  for  the  first  time  an  active  part 
of  the  delegate  body.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  realize  how 
late  has  been  their  arrival  and  how  considerately  they  were 
"  permitted  "  to  speak  for  themselves  on  the  student  basis  of 
membership  in  Cleveland  two  years  ago. 

Between  that  time  and  the  present,  the  students  have  not  only 
come  to  full  consciousness  as  a  force  in  the  organization,  but 
have  made  common  cause  with  the  industrial  girls  and  estab- 
lished with  them  a  sound  basis  of  cooperation.  They  came 
together  officially  in  a  national  Student-Industrial  Conference, 
held  in  New  York  in  February,  1921,  and  drew  up  a  series  of 
findings,  including  a  resolution  to  study  the  Christian  social 
order,  as  expressed  through  religion,  education,  work,  health 
and  the  cooperative  movement,  and  have  been  at  work  on  these 
subjects  ever  since,  meeting  in  joint  groups  at  various  centers 
and  by  correspondence. 

The  afternoons  of  the  first  two  days  of  the  present  conference 
were  occupied  with  meetings  of  students  and  industrial  girls. 
On  Friday  the  topic  was  Unemployment,  and  on  Saturday, 
What  is  Religion?  But  informal  meetings  were  also  held  until 
late  at  night.  Monday  was  the  day  set  for  the  discussion  of 
the  basis  of  membership  and  also  for  the  united  convention  of 
student  and  industrial  delegates.  At  both  sessions  the  girls 
turned  out  in  force.  It  had  been  found  necessary  to  go  to  the 
morning  sessions  very  early  in  order  to  hear  Miss  Royden,  but 
this  morning  the  body  of  the  house  was  filled  with  the  girls — 
especially  the  students,  who  seemed  quite  ready  to  take  the 
meeting  into  their  confident  hands.     One  had  the  feeling  that, 


if  the  older  generation  were  allowed  to  speak  for  itself,  it  was 
only  by  courtesy  of  the  determined  young  things  who  had  taken 
possession. 

Any  annoyance  however  was  swept  away  in  the  afternoon 
when  the  joint  session  was  held.  At  this  session  the  students 
gave  reports  of  some  experiments  in  industrial  research,  in- 
cluding the  "  Denver  Experiment " — the  experience  of  fourteen 
college  girls  who  found  jobs  for  themselves  in  all  kinds  of  indus- 
tries. An  interesting  account  of  the  experience  of  one  industrial 
girl  at  the  London  Labor  College  was  also  given;  but  the  hon- 
ors of  the  afternoon  were  accorded  to  Letta  Perkins  of  Seattle 
who  went  to  the  summer  school  at  Bryn  Mawr  College.  A  bean 
picker  at  fourteen,  she  had  gone  from  that  occupation  into  a 
grocery  store  where  .he  earned  four  dollars  a  week,  then  had 
been  an  errand  girl  in  a  millinery  shop  and  finally  a  garment 
worker  in  a  skirt  factory.  Here  she  stayed  eight  years  making 
button  holes  and  putting  pockets  on  skirts.  She  had  wanted  to 
take  a  business  course  but  could  not  afford  to  take  it  in  day 
time  and  was  not  strong  enough  to  go  to  night  school.  When 
she  heard  of  the  Bryn  Mawr  plan,  she  thought  something  was 
wrong  with  the  university.  She  described  her  efforts  to  get 
the  money  for  transportation  and  said  that  it  took  her  a  week 
after  arrival  to  "  throw  off  her  worries."  Her  interest  in  dis- 
covering Kipling,  Longfellow  and  Wordsworth  was  not 
greater  than  that  found  in  explanation  of  the  "  wages  fund  the- 
ory and  survival  of  the  fittest."  At  the  close  of  her  simple 
naive  report  the  audience  rose  in  a  body  to  show  its  respect  to 
her  as  it  had  to  Miss  Royden. 

In  the  student  industrial  assembly,  the  industrial  program 
adopted  last  year  by  the  Cleveland  convention,  the  Social  Ideals 
of  the  Churches  were  often  referred  tc,  and  from  it  came  a 
ringing  resolution  on  unemployment  as  well  as  the  first  of  the 
peace  resolutions  to  be  presented.  The  students  are  naturally 
more  articulate  and,  as  the  elder  body,  have  earlier  arrived  at 
self  dependent  otganization.  They  elected  their  first  officers  and 
presented  a  plan  for  financing  their  part  of  association  work. 
The  industrial  group  is  still  in  the  formative  state,  being  nur- 
tured by  the  students  during  this  stage  of  evolution.  Fraternal 
delegates  are  to  be  sent  to  each  other  s  conferences.  In  one 
field  the  students  have  offered  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  indus- 
trial delegates  to  their  conference  as  well  as  to  send  students 
to  the  industrial  one.  The  industrial  girls,  however,  are  not 
less  independent  and  will  carry  their  own  expenses  so  far  as 
possible. 

The  problems  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  are  many  and  serious,  and 
the  full  consequences  of  its  courageous  stand  on  industrial  ques- 
tions are  not  yet  evident.  It  is  the  largest  woman's  organization 
in  the  world  and  has  a  most  varied  and  complicated  program 
for  bringing  "  fulness  of  life  "  to  the  girls  not  only  of  this 
country  but  of  many  others.  Its  financial  burdens  are  tre- 
mendous. But  the  facing  of  all  its  difficulties  is  made  more 
simple  by  the  addition  of  this  new  sou :ce  of  strength. 

Beulah  E.  Kennard. 

Workers'  Education 

THE  Workers'  Education  Bureau  of  America  has  passed  the 
first  mile  post  and  begins  its  second  year  of  service.  A  little 
over  a  year  ago  a  group  of  men  and  women,  teachers  and  trade 
unionists,  who  were  interested  in  the  promotion  of  workers' 
education  in  the  United  States,  called  a  conference  in  New  York 
to  give  expression  to  the  growing  need  for  a  clearing-house  of 
information  on  the  development  of  this  movement  in  different 
parts  of  this  country.  The  conference  adopted  a  constitution 
for  the  bureau;  the  organization  has  been  formed  during  the 
past  year. 

On  April  22  and  23,  the  bureau  held  its  seco.id  annu  .1  confer- 
ence in  the  auditorium  of  the  New  School  for  Social  Research, 
New  York.  In  addition  to  the  accredited  delegates  from  a 
number  of  the  different  workers'  educational  enterprises  east  of 
the  Mississippi,  over  three  hundred  people  from  states  as  far 
west  as  California  were  in  attendance  at  the  public  sessions. 

The  conference  began  with  reports  on  the  different  experi- 
ments on  workers'  education  in  the  United  States  and  an  ad- 
dress of  welcome  by  James  Maurer,  president  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Federation  of  Labor,  and  chairman  of  the  Workers' 
Education  Bureau  of  America.  Cablegrams  of  greetings  from 
the  Workers'  Education  Association  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
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Workers'  Educational  Trade  Union  Committee  were  read. 
Some  eleven  enterprises  of  a  total  many  times  that  number 
reported,  including  the  new  resident  workers'  college  at  Brook- 
wood  and  the  Summer  School  for  Women  Workers  in  Industry 
at  Bryn  Mawr.  John  L.  Elliot,  president  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Settlements,  and  Cedric  Long  of  the  Cooperative 
League  of  America  expressed  the  interest  of  their  organiza- 
tions in  the  promotion  of  this  work. 

At  the  dinner  session  on  Saturday  evening,  Samuel  Gompers 
and  Albert  Mansbridge,  founder  of  the  Workers'  Educational 
Association  of  Great  Britain,  were  the  guests  of  honor.  John 
Sullivan,  president  of  the  Central  Trades  and  Labor  Assembly, 
was  chairman  of  the  evening  conference,  which  was  devoted  to  a 
discussion  of  the  Aims  of  Workers'  Education.  Mr.  Maurer 
with  his  genial  humor  and  long  experience  in  the  labor  move- 
ment, and  Rose  Schneiderman  of  the  Women's  Trade  Union 
League,  spoke  out  of  their  experience  of  the  need  for  more  light 
and  more  knowledge  for  the  men  and  women  of  industry.  But 
it  remained  for  Professor  Charles  A.  Beard,  who  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  Ruskin  College,  to  set  forth  with  prophetic  vision 
the  role  of  labor  education: 

"  The  labor  movement  is  a  fact  that  will  not  be  denied.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  go  into  prophecy.  There  are  some  who 
believe  that  labor  will  play  a  role  in  the  future  comparable  to 
that  played  in  the  past  by  the  military  caste,  the  landed  aris- 
tocracy,, and  the  capitalist  class.  That  is  a  speculation.  But 
in  the  realm  of  historic  fact,  we  have  seen  labor  organize  on 
the  political  and  economic  field,  as  the  only  coherent  force  that 
could  act  as  a  receiver  for  the  bankrupt  German  empire  and 
save  it  from  falling  into  chaos.  I  pass  not  judgment  upon  the 
quality  of  that  operation.  The  fact,  however,  is  significant  for 
those  that  have  eyes  to  see.  Who  will  act  as  receiver  for  the 
defeated  nations  in  the  tenth  World  War  is  an  interesting  sub- 
ject for  speculation.  ... 

"  The  labor  movement,  in  the  modern  sense,  is  barely  fifty 
years  old.  But  think  of  the  crises  not  made  by  labor  leaders  but 
by  forces.  Can  we  doubt  that  in  the  future — in  the  long  sweep 
of  centuries — labor  will  have  to  make  decisions  and  take  actions, 
more  fraught  with  human  destiny  than  any  thus  far  taken? 

"  Therein  lies,  in  my  poor  opinion,  the  significance  of  the  labor 
education  movement.  It  has  manifold  functions  to  perform. 
Somewhat  strictly  conceived,  the  labor  college  has  a  function  in 
training  leaders — men  and  women  who  are  to  handle  the  tech- 
nical and  difficult  problems  that  arise  in  collective  bargaining. 
There  is  a  great  field,  not  yet  fully  appreciated,  it  seems.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  any  kind  of  education  can  make  a  leader 
out  of  a  person  with  no  natural  qualification,  but  owing  to  the 
complicated  character  of  modern  labor  bargains  there  is  an 
imperative  demand  for  highly  specialized  knowledge  which 
could  be  organized  and  imparted  by  competent  labor  colleges. 

"  There  is  a  second  function,  somewhat  wider  in  scope,  which 
might  be  undertaken  by  these  colleges.  The  American  Feder- 
ation of  Labor  has  consistently  refused  to  endorse  the  idea  of 
a  separate  labor  party;  but  an  examination  of  the  reports  of  the 
annual  conventions  reveals  the  fact  that  the  federation  has  from 
time  to  time  taken  a  stand  on  many  specific  matters  of  public 
policy.  There  are  also  other  issues  which  are  the  subject  of 
continuous  debates  at  the  annual  conventions.  Would  it  not  con- 
tribute to  the  wisdom  and  understanding  of  the  rank  and  file  to 
have  all  these  problems  judiciously  analyzed  and  fairly  treated 
in  courses  offered  by  the  labor  colleges? 

"  Finally,  come  those  larger  matters  related  to  citizenship  in 
this  republic.  Labor  is  forced  from  time  to  time  to  take  a  posi- 
tion on  large  questions  of  national  policy — foreign  relations, 
domestic  controversies,  economic  measures,  and  constitutional 
changes.  There  are  always  many  people  ready  to  offer  quick 
and  simple  remedies.  Many  philosophies  will  be  expounded,  and 
many  skeletons  will  be  rattled,  and  many  revelations  will  be 
offered.  But  infallibility  is  not  given  to  mortal  man  or  mortal 
woman  for  that  matter.  Therefore,  the  best  we  can  do  is  to 
bring  to  bear  upon  each  decision  all  the  pertinent  and  available 
facts  that  throw  light  upon  it.  That  may  seem  somewhat 
prosaic,  but  I  believe  that  it  holds  more  of  promise  than  a  mul- 
titude of  creeds.  There  is  another  great  function  to  be  carried 
out  by  the  labor  colleges." 

It  has  become  the  growing  feeling  of  those  most  interested  in 
the  promotion  of  porkers'  education  in  the  United  States  that 


consciousness  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  labor  movement 
The  conference  focussed  on  that  thought;  it  achieved  a  better  | 
understanding  ui  the  problem  by  the  direction  of  its  efforts. 

Accordingly,  the  session  on  Sunday  morning  was  devoted  to  a 
discussion  of  the  Relation  of  the  Labor  Movement  to  Labor 
Education,  in  which  a  number  of  the  presidents  of  national  and 
international  unions  participated.  Others  who  were  unable  to 
be  present  sent  messages  of  support  to  the  movement. 

At  the  executive  session,  a  number  of  important  resolutions 
were  passed  by  the  delegates  in  support  of  the  labor  press  and 
in  opposition  to  certain  portions  of  the  Lusk  law,  but  the  reso- 
lution of  overshadowing  importance  was  one  providing  for  a 
joint  conference  committee  of  ten  between  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  and  the  Workers'  Education  Bureau  to  de- 
velop a  plan  of  cooperation  for  the  promotion  of  workers'  edu- 
cation. The  resolution  as  passed  carries  a  provision  for  such 
changes  in  the  "  organic  law,  officers  and  offices  "  of  the  bureau 
as  will  facilitate  such  a  nation-wide  service  to  the  labor  move- 
ment. One  may  not  forecast  the  action  of  this  joint  committee, 
but  a  very  genuine  desire  for  cooperation  without  domination 
was  expressed  by  representatives  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor;  a  similar  desire  for  cooperation  was  expressed  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  bureau  which  should  make  it  possible  to  dis- 
cover a  basis  for  agreement. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year,  con- 
ditioned upon  the  action  of  the  joint  conference  committee: 
chairman,  James  H.  Maurer;  vice-chairman,  Fannia  Cohn,  vice- 
president,  International  Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union; 
secretary-treasurer,  Spencer  Miller,  Jr.,  and  an  executive  com- 
mittee of  nine  members  consisting  of  John  Brophy,  president 
District  No.  2,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America;  H.  A. 
Russell,  president,  Springfield  Central  Labor  Union;  John 
Vaerenwyth,  vice-president,  Massachusetts  State  Federation  of 
Labor;  Frieda  Miller,  secretary,  Philadelphia  Trade  Union 
College;  J.  B.  Salutsky,  educational  director,  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  of  America;  Paul  Scharrenberg,  secretary, 
California  State  Federation  of  Labor;  Freeland  Stecher,  sec- 
retary, American  Federation  of  Teachers;  Charles  J.  Handley, 
secretary,  Wisconsin  State  Federation  of  Labor. 

The  final  session  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  Teaching 
Methods  in  Workers'  Education.  A  number  of  prominent  edu- 
cators and  teachers  who  have  developed  a  special  technique  in 
adult  instruction  presented  the  methods  followed  and  the  results 
obtained. 

In  addition  to  The  Workers'  Bookshelf,  a  pamphlet  series  is 
announced  which  will  set  forth  methods  of  organizing  workers' 
study  classes  and  provide  class  outlines  and  syllabuses  to  study 
groups. 

Workers'  education  has  grown  from  a  mere  dream  of  but  a 
few  years  ago  to  a  force  of  coniderable  moment  in  the  Amer- 
ican labor  movement.  Workers'  educational  enterprises  have 
doubled  in  the  past  year  and  exist  in  considerable  number  west 
of  the  Mississippi.  Yet  withal  the  movement  has  just  begun. 
The  conference  revealed  both  its  limitations  and  its  promise. 
If  the  movement  continues  to  gather  its  impetus  from  the  men 
and  women  of  the  industrial  world  who  find  in  it  expression  of 
and  satisfaction  for  their  aspirations  it  may  perform  an  historc 
roll  in  our  industrial  society.  Spencer  Miller,  Jr. 


COMMUNICA  TIONS 


Schools  of  Social  Work 

To  the  Editor:  The  Survey  of  April  8  contains  the  state- 
ment that  "with  the  exception  of  a  few  institutions  such  as  the 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work  and  the  Pennsylvania  School 
of  Social  Service,  all  of  the  schools  of  social  work  in  the  United 
States  are  departments  of  a  college  or  university." 

May  I  correct  the  conclusions  which  many  readers  have 
drawn  from  this  statement  that  our  Chicago  school  is  now  only 
a  department  of  the  university?  Our  status  in  the  university  is 
not  that  of  a  department  but  that  of  an  independent  graduate 
school  like  the  Law  School  and  the  Medical  School.  There  is  a 
very  important  difference  here,  I  believe,  since  as  an  independent 
school  with  an  independent  faculty  we  have  a  larger  freedom 
in  shaping  our  curriculum,  organizing  field  work,  etc.    I   take 
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the  liberty  of  encroaching  on  your  space  to  make  this  statement 
since  so  many  erroneous  impressions  are  current  as  to  the 
present  status  of  the  old  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philan- 
thropy. Our  old  friends  frequently  ask  if  it  is  true  that  we  have 
"lost  our  connection  with  the  field,"  since  we  became  a  part  of 
the  university.  May  I  explain  that  the  supervisor  of  field  work 
of  the  Chicago  School  of  Civics,  who  was  formerly  connected 
with  the  Chicago  United  Charities,  is  now  supervisor  of  field 
work  in  the  new  Graduate  School  of  Social  Service  Administra- 
tion of  the  University  of  Chicago,  the  difference  being  that  now 
she  devotes  all  her  time  to  field  work  supervision,  whereas  for- 
merly she  had  the  registrar's  office  to  supervise  as  well.  That 
is,  instead  of  having  lost  our  connection  with  the  field,  we  have 
improved  and  strengthened  it.  Edith  Abbott. 

Graduate  School  of  Social  Service  Administration, 

University  of  Chicago. 

The  Golden  Rule  in  Industry 

To  the  Editor:  I  want  to  register  a  protest  against  the 
report  of  your  alleged  investigation  of  the  A.  Nash  Company 
published  March  18.  The  very  title  of  the  article  reveals  at  the 
start  the  evil  animus  of  the  writer.  We  look  for  that  sort 
of  thing  in  the  Hearst  papers  but  hardly  in  the  Survey. 

I  have  long  accepted  the  word  of  the  Survey  as  authoritative, 
something  to  be  quoted  as  unquestionably  fair  and  just.  But  this 
article  makes  me  question  the  justice,  the  fairness  and  even  the 
truthfulness  of  similar  statements.  For  it  so  happens  that  I  was 
in  Cincinnati  only  a  few  days  before  your  investigation,  went 
through  the  Nash  factory  and  talked  with  the  employes.  Now, 
Mr.  Nash  may  be  a  fanatic,  but  a  man  who  builds  up  such  a 
business  in  so  short  a  time  can  hardly  be  set  down  as  a  fool. 
But  it  is  not  obvious  that  an  employer  who  would  maintain 
conditions  such  as  your  investigator  describes,  while  publicly 
proclaiming  that  he  is  running  his  business  by  the  Golden  Rule, 
and  at  the  same  time  throwing  his  business  wide  open  for  the 
inspection  of  any  one  who  wants  to  inspect,  would  be  simply 
a  driveling  idiot? 

I  am  not  arguing  that  conditions  in  the  Nash  factory  were 
ideal.  I  did  not  find  them  so  in  the  building  where  the  business 
had  increased  with  such  amazing  rapidity  that  facilities  cowld 
not  keep  pace  with  it.  But  I  took  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  the  old  building  was  about  to  be  deserted  for  a  new  one, 
being  erected  with  all  the  speed  possible.  I  was  willing  to  give 
Mr.  Nash  time  to  catch  up  and  make  things  right.  The  marvel 
to  me  is  that  he  has  been  able  to  do  as  well  as  he  has  under  the 
astonishing  circumstances. 

I  am  wondering  why  the  Survey  did  not  send  a  man,  or  bet- 
ter two  or  more  men,  to  do  a  man's  job,  as  the  Christian  Cen- 
tury did,  publishing  its  findings  under  the  title,  The  Golden 
Rule  Factory  Under  Fire,  at  almost  the  same  time  the  Survey 
was  printing  the  article  to  which  I  take  exception?  I  would 
suppose  that  the  flat  contradictions  between  the  findings  of  the 
Christian  Century  and  those  of  your  agent  would  make  you 
think  that  perhaps  you  ought  to  investigate  your  investigator 
and  discover  if  possible  whether  she  really  represented  the 
Survey  or  the  Amalgamated  or  the  rivals  of  the  A.  Nash  Com- 
pany, who  would  be  glad  to  destroy  him,  or  both.  Of  all  papers 
in  America,  the  Survey  should  not  be  a  party  to  the  injury  of 
a  man  who  to  the  best  of  his  ability  is  trying  to  work  out  some 
solution  to  the  hideous  industrial  problem. 

Frank  Oliver  Hall. 
Chairman,  Commission  on  Public  Welfare, 
Universalist  Church,  Boston. 

[If  Dr.  Hall  or  any  one  else  calls  our  attention  to  specific 
misstatements  of  fact  in  this  or  any  other  article  in  the  Survey, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  correct  them  if  we  find  the  statements  vul- 
nerable. It  is  sufficient  to  set  down  here  that  practically  the 
same  mail  that  brought  this  letter  brought  one  from  one  of  the 
most  experienced  men  in  the  country  identified  with  the  employ- 
ing interests  in  the  clothing  industry  who  had  inspected  the 
Nash  plant  subsequent  to  Miss  Shaw's  inspection  and  wrote  in 
congratulating  the  Survey  on  her  alertness,  intelligence  and 
accuracy;  and  another  letter  from  a  large  Cincinnati  employer 
who  reported  "  a  great  deal  of  favorable  comment  especially  on 
the  accuracy  of  her  findings."  We  didn't  know  what  ailed  the 
Christian  Century's  report.  It  must  have  been  done  by  two 
men. — The  Editor.] 
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TEACHERS  in  New  York  city  who  are  ac- 
cused of  disloyalty,  under  the  well  known 
"  Lusk  Laws  "  of  the  state,  are  to  be  given 
hearings  before  a  committee  that  has  just 
been  appointed  by  the  state  commissioner  of 
education.  This  committee  was  asked  for 
by  the  Teachers'  Council  of  New  York  city, 
and  its  members  were  suggested  to  the  com- 
missioner by  the  council.  They  are:  Finley 
J.  Shepard,  chairman;  Archibald  E.  Steven- 
son, who  was  secretary  of  the  famous 
"  Lusk  Committee "  which  investigated 
"  revolutionary  radicalism "  in  New  York 
state  in  1920-21,  secretary;  Olivia  Leaven- 
tritt,  former  member  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation; Conde  Pallen,  editor  of  the  Catholic 
Encyclopedia ;  Hugh  Frayne,  organizer  for 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  It  is 
understood  that  the  committee  has  no  stand- 
ing under  the  law.  It  will  merely  undertake 
to  determine  the  facts  in  any  case  brought 
to  its  attention.  The  final  and  complete 
authority  in  any  such  case  is  lodged  with 
the  state  department  of  education. 

A  NEW  medium  for  social  publicity  has 
been  developed  in  St.  Louis.  The  radio  tele- 
phone sending  station  of  the  St.  Louis  Post 
Dispatch  was  used  three  times  in  the  week 
of  April  10  for  "broadcasting"  social  ser- 
vice messages,  one  by  Dr.  George  J.  Fisher, 
deputy  chief  scout  executive,  of  New  York, 
who  was  visiting  in  St.  Louis,  on  the  Boy 
Scout  movement;  another,  by  Homer  Hall, 
president  of  the  Tuberculosis  Society  of  St. 
Louis,  on  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis;  and 
a  third  by  Elwood  Street,  director  of  the 
Community  Council,  on  the  results  which 
American  cities  have  attained  in  the  oper- 
ation of  Community  Chests,  as  shown  by 
the  council's  recent  study  of  this  topic.  The 
nightly  radio  programs  are  in  charge  of 
Miss  V.  A.  L.  Jones,  who  has  handled  pub- 
licity for  the  Red  Cross,  the  Tuberculosis 
Society,   and  other  agencies. 

TO  PITTSBURGH,  probably,  belongs  the 
credit  of  having  been  the  first  community 
to  realize  the  possibility  of  using  the  radio- 
graph for  the  dissemination  of  social  edu- 
cation. After  some  experimenting  in  con- 
nection with  the  Hungry  Club,  the  West- 
inghouse  station  is  now  putting  talks  by 
social  leaders  on  its  regular  program  which 
is  broadcasted  from  coast  to  coast  and 
listened  to  nightly  by  perhaps  as  many  as 
one  hundred  thousand  people.  Among  such 
talks  during  April  was  one  by  Louis  K. 
Manley,  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
on  Cooperation  and  Citizenship;  on  city 
government  by  A.  Leo  Weil;  on  Safety  in 
the  Streets  by  the  safety  director  of  a 
taxicab  company;  on  Better  Citizenship 
through  Organized  Play  and  Recreation  by 
Sidney  A.  Teller,  resident  director  of  the 
Irene    Kaufmann    Settlement. 

AT  the  risk  of  boring  readers  with  news 
that  this  and  that  and  that  other  agency 
"  has  been  the  first  to  interpret  its  message 
to  a  wider  audience  by  means  of  the  radio- 
phone," it  should  be  recorded  that  the  enter- 
prise of  the  California  Conference  of  Social 
Work  last  week,  combined  with  the  public 
spirit  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  has  for  the 
first  time  made  it  possible  for  leaders  in 
social  work  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings 
of  a  state  conference  of  social  work  even 
though  they  could  not  leave  home.  Harvey 
Leebron,  recently  director  of  the  Oakland 
Community  Recreation  Survey,  a  consultant 
in  social  service  financing,  by  this  means  lec- 
tured on  the  community  chest  from  his  office 


at  Los  Angeles  to  the  conference  at  San 
Diego,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  away. 

DURING  the  period  of  the  present  indus- 
trial depression  the  work  of  the  Associated 
Charities  of  Pittsburgh  has  shown  a  marked 
advance.  The  number  of  families  assisted, 
for  example,  has  increased  from  2,303  dur- 
ing 1919-1920,  and  3,147  in  1920-21  to  4,577 
for  the  5  months  alone  beginning  October 
1,  1921.  The  relief  given  for  February  of 
this  year  was  $5,781.48  as  against  $1,382.61 
for  the  same  month  two  years  ago.  John 
Yates,  the  general  secretary,  states  that  this 
sudden  increase  in  relief  is  mainly  due  to 
the  exhaustion  of  the  savings  of  men  who 
have  been  without  job9  for  a  long  time.  In 
March,  six  hundred  people  applied  to  the 
society  for  assistance  who  had  never  before 
requested  relief.  Although  the  Associated 
Charities  has  not  as  yet  been  requested  to 
help  the  families  of  striking  miners,  in  case 
relief  to  them  should  become  necessary,  the 
hands  of  the  organization,  Mr.  Yates  says, 
are  not  tied. 


AFTER  thirty-three  years  of  existence,  the 
Social  Welfare  Conference  of  Buffalo  came 
to  an,  end  on  •  April  18  at  a  meeting 
addressed  by  Edward  T.  Devine,  who 
spoke  on  The  Nature  and  Value  of  Coun- 
cils of  Social  Agencies.  Frederic  Almy, 
as  president,  stated  that  the  conference 
dissolved  in  favor  of  a  new  council,  just 
formed  with  the  cooperation  of  the  confer- 
ence, which  forty-two  of  the  fifty  or  more 
member  societies  of  the  conference  have  al- 
ready joined.  Edward  H.  Letchworth  is 
president  of  the  new  council,  Florence  Noye 
secretary,  and  David  C.  Adee  chairman  of 
the  executive  board. 


MAUDE  ROYDEN,  with  her  frail,  little 
body  in  a  clerical  gown,  as  she  appeared  at 
the  national  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Conference,  gave 
one  a  curious  sense  of  remoteness,  while  the 
keen  humorous  eyes  and  flashing  smile  made 
her  entirely  human  and  approachable.  She 
dominated  the  assembly  whenever  she  was 
on  the  platform.  In  spite  of  her  delicate- 
physique  she  impresses  her  audiences  with 
3  sense  of  power  and  authority.  She  has 
been  called  a  mvstic,  but  if  this  be  mysticism 
it  is  also  sane  and  practical  intelligence 
which  has  no  illusions  and  makes  no  com- 
promises. 

American  women  who  hear  her  cannot 
escape  the  conviction  that  she  is  a  modern 
prophet  through  whom  the  finest  spirit  of 
England  is  calling  them  to  the  crusade  for 
world  peace,  but  her  appeal  is  always  to 
the  mind.  Her  repeated  demand  is  "  For 
God's  sake  put  your  brains  into  your  re- 
ligion." 

If  the  central  thought  of  Miss  Roydcn's 
addresses  has  been  international  peace,  the 
call  to  women  has  been  no  less  urgent.  In 
each  of  her  talks  she  stressed  the  prepara- 
tion which  women  have  had  in  the  spiritual 
atmosnhere  of  home  for  making  the  world 
a  home  instead  of  a  battlefield.        B.  E.  K. 

THE  sentence  of  Charlotte  Anita  Whitney, 
an  active  social  worker  of  Oakland,  Cal- 
ifornia, convicted  to  from  one  to  fourteen 
years  in  state  prison  on  a  charge  of  viola- 
tion of  the  criminal  syndicalism  act  as  a 
result  of  membership  in  the  Communist 
Labor  Partv  [see  the  Survev  for  May  20, 
1920,  page  296,  and  December  25,  1920,  page 
452]  has  been  upheld  by  the  District  Court 
of  Appeals.  The  decision  came  on  April  25, 
after  the  case  had  been  before  the  court  more 
than  a  year.    Miss  Whitney  was  for  seven 


years  secretary  of  the  Associated  Charities 
of  Oakland.  She  was  an  active  advocate 
of  prohibition  and  of  woman  suffrage  and 
a  persistent  upholder  of  the  red  light  abate- 
ment act.  Four  counts  in  her  indictment 
charging  criminal  syndicalism  and  acts  of 
violence  were  dismissed  in  the  first  trial,  but 
the  conviction  followed  the  development  of 
the  fact  that  she  was  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Labor  Party. 

GERTRUD  BAER,  a  well  known  German 
educator,  arriving  in  this  country  almost 
too  late  for  the  three  days'  conference  of. 
the  Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom  to  which  she  was  German 
delegate  and  which  closed  in  Washington 
on  April  30,  was  detained  on  the  ship 
George  Washington  for  two  days,  and  later 
on  Ellis  Island,  by  the  immigration  authori- 
ties by  order  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 
The  charge  made  was  that  she  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Communist  Party.  A  dramatic 
incident  in  the  proceedings  was  the  personal 
intercession  in  Fraulein  Baer's  behalf  by 
Jane  Addams  and  Lillian  D.  Wald.  W.  W. 
Husband,  commissioner  in  general  of  immi- 
gration, and  Robert  Todd,  commissioner  of 
Ellis  Island,  did  everything  in  their  power 
to  expedite  the  holding  of  a  special  board 
of  inquiry  which  heard  her  case  and  re- 
leased her  on  Monday  morning.  This  made 
possible  her  scheduled  appearance  before  a 
mass  meeting  on  Tuesday  evening* which 
she  addressed  on  the  subject,  Can  Women 
Boycott  War?  Mrs.  Annot  Robinson  of 
England,  vice  chairman  of  the  British  Labor 
Party,  and  Mile.  Therese  Pottecher  of 
France,  spoke  from  the  same  platform.  Miss 
Addams  presided  over  the  meeting.  On  May 
3,  Fraulein  Baer  left  to  meet  speaking  en- 
gagements in  New  England,  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Middle  West. 

ANNETTE  NICHOLS  BEAL  whose  death 
is  announced  by  the  National  Child  Wel- 
fare Association  has  for  the  past  nine  years 
been  extension  secretary  of  that  organ- 
ization and  will  be  sadly  missed  by  the  many 
friends  she  had  made  throughout  the  country. 
At  all  larger  conferences  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  child  welfare,  social  workers, 
nurses,  librarians  and  teachers  were  wont 
to  look  for  her  cheery  greeting.  From  all 
over  the  country  letters  came  to  her  daily 
asking  for  her  advice  and  assistance.  "  Sh" 
was,"  writes  Charles  F.  Powlison,  "per- 
sonally and  professionally  a  help  and  an  in- 
spiration to  all  who  were  privileged  to 
know  her,  and  her  death  leaves  a  gap  in 
the  ranks  of  those  whose  lives  are  devoted 
to  the   service   of   childhood." 


BULLETIN   BOARD 


Peace  is  the  Pacific.  Pinner  at  Hotel  Com- 
modore,  New  York.  May  11,  6:46  P.  \t. 
Consul  General  K.  Kumasaki,  the  Rev. 
Frederick  \V.  Norwood.  London  :  President 
Masnhisa  Uyemura,  Shingakusha  The- 
ieal  Seminary.  George  W.  Wicker/sham. 
Covers,  $3.75.  Foreign  Polirv  Association, 
.;.   W.  29   St..  New   York. 

Fellowship  for  a  Christian  social  Order: 
Miiv  9-11.  Lake  Mohonk,  N.  Y.  Reeerva- 
lis  ai  Lake  Molionk  Mountain  House, 
through  II.  C.  Phillips,  3531  Fourteenth 
St..  Washington,  1>.  C.  Other  communlca- 
us,  Kirhy  Page.  311  Division  Ave.,  Has- 
brouck  Heights,  N.  J. 

National  Hospital  Day  :  May  12.  Celebra( 
ing  tin-  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Floren  * 
Nightingale.  Announced  by  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service, 

Virginia  Conference  of  Social  Work:  M«y 
7-!>.  Danville.  President.  A  L,  Roper, 
Library  Building,  Richmond. 

Charities  Aii>  Association,  Fiftieth 
Anniversary:  May  11-12.  Meeting,  Town 
Hall,  New  York.  May  11.  Public  Dinner. 
May  12.  Five  other  public  meetings.  Hotel 
Blltmore,  Now  York  President.  Georg 
Canfleld,  105  Bast  23  St.,  New  York. 
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Tired? 


ID  you  rest  well  last  night?  Ever  hear 
that  question?  How  could  you  always 
answer  it? 


Running  in  all  directions  over  the  back 
and  sides  are  sensitive,  tired,  weary  nerves. 
They  must  have  perfect  comfort  and  rest.  To 
insure  this  much  study  has  been  given  by 
physicians,  sanitariums,  and  hospitals.  They 
have  found  the  greatest  aid  in  perfect  condi- 
tions for  repose  of  the  nerve  system.  Sanitary 
beds  are  all  important.  You  may  have  a  good 
mattress  and  springs — that  is  not  enough. 
They  cannot  be  sanitary  and  fully  restful  to 
the  nerves  without  quilted  mattress  pads. 

Over  the  mattress  should  be  laid  an  Excel- 
sior Quilted  Mattress  Pad;  over  this  spread 
your  sheets.  These  protectors  are  made  of  ' 
bleached  white  muslin,  both  sides  quilted  with 
white  wadding  of  the  best  grade  between. 
This  assures  the  tired  nerves  a  smooth  even 
surface  to  rest  on,  giving  them  free  action 
and  healthy  respiratory  conditions  which  are 
not  possible  with  the  ordinary  mattresses. 

Further,  they  keep  the  bed  and  babies  crib 
clean  and  sweet,  and  mattresses  in  a  perfect 
sanitary  condition.  All  leading  physicians 
endorse  them.  Sanitariums,  hospitals,  and 
leading  hotels  throughout  the  country  use 
them. 

Excelsior  Quilting  Mattress  Pads  wash 
easily  and  are  as  good  as  new  afterwards;  cost 
but  little  and  serve  to  protect  mattresses  and 
lengthen  their  service. 


EXCELSIOR  QUILTING  CO. 

15  Laight  Street  NEW  YORK   CITY 


PREPAREDNESS 

Prepare  for  a  happy  Summer  now  by 
getting  the  right  Household  equipment. 
The  necessary  housework  is  greatly  light- 
ened by  the  use  of  good  utensils.  And 
you  will  be  surprised,  too,  at  the  amount 
of  time  and  labor  that  a  few  practical 
kitchen  implements  and  devices  will  save. 

LEWIS  &  CONGER 

9  Floors  of  Household  Equipment 
45th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


HIGGINS' 


Drawing  Inks  Photo  Mounter  Paste 

Eternal  Writing  Ink         Drawing  Board  Paste 
Engrossing  Ink  Liquid  Paste 

Taurine  Mucilage  Office  Paste 

Vegetable  Glue,  etc. 
Are  the    Finest   and    Best   Inks   and    Adhesive* 
Emancipate  yourself  from  corrosive  and  ill-smelling  lnfes  and, 
adhesive*  and  adopt  the  Hlggins'  Inks  and  Adheslves.     They 
will  bo   a    revelation   to   you,    they   are   so   sweet,   clean,    well 
put  up.   and  withal  so  efficient. 

AT  DEALERS 

CHAS.    M.    HIGGINS  &   CO.,    Manufacturers 

Branches:   Chicago,   London 

271   Ninth  Street  Brooklyn,   N.  Y. 


HOUSES  SUPPLYING   INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 


Dry  Goods 


FREDERICK  LOESER  &  CO. 


484  Fulton  Street 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Groceries 

SEEMAN  BROS. 
Hudson  and  North  Moore  Streets 


New  York 


Electric  Clock  Systems 

LOCKWOOD  &  ALMQUIST,  Inc. 
501  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
at  V2  Price 

New,  unused  set  of  the  Encyclopedia  Americana,  30  volumes, 
authoritative,  illustrated.     Bound  in  stout  Fabrikoid. 

Publisher's  price  $210 

OUR  PRICE  $105 

rius  express  from  New  York 

THE   SURVEY, 


112    EAST    19th    STREET 
NEW  YORK    CITY 


"COOPERATIVE    BANKING" 

Can  the  principle  of  co-operation  be  applied  to  our  banks? 
This  question  is  discussed  and  answered  In  a  new  and  original 
book  by  Russ  Webb,  "Now,  What  About  Our  Banks?"  This 
book  contains  theory,  plus  practice;  it  combines  the  warmth  of 
the  reformer  with  the  scholarly  Instructive,  under  the  restraint 
of  practical,  every-day-world  experience  and  sound  Judgment. 
The  N-th  degree  of  sound  progresslveness.  Single  copy,  $1  post- 
paid. Independent  Publisher,  Fort  Lapwai,  Idaho,  or  any  live 
book  store. 


SPEAKERS: 


We  assist  In  preparing  special  articles,  papers,  speeches, 
debates.  Expert,  scholarly  service.  Author's  Resbaboh 
Bubeau.  500  Fifth  Arenue,  New  York.     ' 


COAL  NUMBER: 


Educate  your  friends  and  colleagues  on  the 
ins  and  outs  of  the  coal  strike  by  distributing 
Sorvey  Graphic  for  April.  Price,  30  cents 
each,  25  cents  each  for  12  or  more,  20  cents 
each  for  100  or  more. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

RATES:  Display  advertisements,  25  cents  per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the  inch. 
Want  advertisements,  8  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  the  address  or  box 
number,  for  each  insertion,  minimum  charge,  $1.50.  Discounts  on  three  or  more 
consecutive  insertions.     Cash  with  orders. 


Address  Advertising 
Department 
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112  Eaat  19th  Street 
New  York  Citr 


HOTEL  AND  RESORT 


CANADA 


LOUR     LODGE 

Digby,  Nova  Scotia 
FURNISHED    COTTAGES 

Golf,    Tennis,    Fishing,    Boating,    Bathing 

Write  for  Booklet  to 
AUBREY    BROWN,    DIGBY 


WORKERS  WANTED 

HOUSEMOTHER  in  Protestant  Boys' 
School  near  Chicago.  Some  knowledge  of 
cooking  and  ability  to  make  a  real  home 
for  twenty  boys.  Splendid  opportunity  for 
personal  influence.  Write  stating  qualifica- 
tions, experience,  salary  expected,  etc.  Box 
185,  Chicago  Heights,  Illinois. 

WANTED:  Woman  secretary  for  well- 
established  organization,  community  of 
30,000,  seat  of  state  university.  Must  have 
good  case  work  training  and  experience. 
Address  with  references,  etc.,  United  Chari- 
ties of  Champaign  and  Urbana,  405  First 
National  Bank  Building,  Champaign,  Illi- 
nois. 

WANTED:  Middle  aged  Jewish  couple 
to  assume  charge  of  the  Orthodox  Old 
People's  Home  in  Chicago.  Institutional  ex- 
perience essential.  Applicants  must  ha-ve 
sympathetic  understanding  of  old  orthodox 
men  and  women.  Apply  giving  full  par- 
ticulars to  Paul  N.  Lackritz,  1314  Milwaukee 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

WANTED :  By  Jewish  Social  Service  Bu- 
reau of  Chicago,  man  to  take  charge  of  In- 
dustrial Shops  for  Handicapped.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  developing  comprehensive 
program.  Apply  to  Superintendent,  1800 
Selden  Street,  stating  age,  education,  train- 
ing, experience  and  salary  expected  to  start. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labora- 
tory technicians  for  excellent  hospital  posi- 
tions everywhere.  Write  for  free  book  now. 
Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses,  30 
N.  Mich.  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

THE  Orthodox  Old  People's  Home  of  Chi- 
cago wants  reliable  competent  woman  to 
act  as  housekeeper.  Must  be  able  to  take 
full  charge  of  help.  Must  be  familiar  with 
dietary  laws.  Apply  giving  full  particulars 
to  Paul  N.  Lackritz,  1314  Milwaukee  Ave- 
nue, Chicago,  111. 

WANTED:  A  case  worker  of  experience 
and  training  for  a  position  in  a  large  South- 
ern city.  Address  Charlotte  Whiting,  221 
Governor  St.,   Richmond,  Va. 

HOSPITALS,  Industrials,  communities, 
needing  social  workers,  dietitians,  house- 
keepers, secretaries,  address  Miss  Richards, 
Providence,  R.  I.,  Box  5,  East  Side.  Boston 
Office,  Trinity  Court,  16  Jackson 'Hall.  Fri- 
days 11  to  1.    Address  Providence. 

COTTAGE  mother  in  Protestant  Boys' 
School  near  Chicago.  Write  stating  quali- 
fications, experience  and  salary  expected. 
Box  185,  Chicago  Heights,  Illinois. 

WANTED:  Experienced  Headworker  for 
well  established  Settlement  occupying  stra- 
tegic educational  position  in  large  eastern 
city.    Open  September  1.    4180  Survey. 

TEACHERS  WANTED 

TEACHERS  wanted  for  public  and  private 
schools,  colleges  and  universities.  Education 
Service,  1254  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York. 


SITUATIONS   WANTED 

GRADUATE,  registered  nurse,  teaching 
ability,  best  credentials,  and  references, 
would  like  position  as  instructress  in  sec- 
ondary school  (Anatomy,  physiology,  hygi- 
ene, etc.).  Can  qualify  as  lecturer  for 
social  or  health  organization.    4175  Survey. 

MAN  of  thirty  desires  position  in  church, 
institutional,  social  welfare  or  club  work. 
Well  fitted  by  training  and  experience  to 
fill  position  where  ability  to  organize  and 
promote  entertainments,  physical  education, 
recreation,  campaigns,  etc.,  is  necessary. 
Will  compromise  on  salary  until  ability  is 
demonstrated.  Available  about  June  first. 
4177  Survey. 

REGISTERED,  qualified  nurse,  desires 
resident  position  next  September,  in  select 
boarding  school  or  college  infirmary.  Eng- 
lish, Protestant  faith.    4174  Survey. 

WANTED:  Position  for  summer  by 
woman  with  several  years'  experience  as 
industrial    matron    in    Girls'    Home.     4169 

Survey. 

EXECUTIVE  young  man,  ten  years'  suc- 
cessful record  as  organizer  in  educational, 
boys  and  settlement  work  and  industrial 
relations.    Prefer  Chicago.    4178  Survey. 

HOUSEMOTHER,  matron,  educated, 
knowledge  of  dietetics  and  housekeeping, 
desires  change.  Any  responsible  position 
considered.  Autumn  contract  satisfactory. 
4179  Survey. 

WANTED :  A  position  as  matron  in  a 
Day  Nursery,  Home  for  the  aged  or  vacation 
relief.  Experienced.  City  references  Al. 
Address  Child-.lover,  4181  Survey. 

YOUNG  Lady,  public  school  teacher, 
wishes  summer  position  as  Camp  Worker. 
4182  Survey. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY 

NEAR  Columbia  University,  523  W.  122d. 
12-Room  apartment.  Eleven  rooms  rented. 
Furnishings  and  established  business  for 
sale.  College  patronage.  Elevator;  tele- 
phone; hot  water.  Fine  view;  cool  breezes. 
Owner  going  West.  References  required. 
4183  Survey. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  centi  a   line  per  month,  four  weekly  inter 

tione  ;     copy     unchanged     throughout     the    month 

The   American  Journal  of   Nursing:  shows  the 

liart  which  trained  nurses  are  taking  tn  the  bet 

terment  of   the  world.     Put  it   In   your   library 

$3.00  a  year.     19  W.  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y 

The    JOURNAL    OF    APPLIED    SOCIOLOGY 

contains  main  articles  on  social  problems  by 
authorities  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  besides  social  work  notes,  book 
notes  and  other  features.  Editor,  Emory  S. 
Kocardus.  Published  bi-monthly  ($1.50  per 
year).  University  of  Southern  California,  3557 
University  Ave.,  Los  Angelea,  Oal. 

Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly:  $2.00  a  year; 
published  by  the  National  Committee  for  Men- 
tal Uyciene,"  87U  Seventh  Ave..  New  York. 


FOR  SALE 


CROSS  Road  Farm.  Five  room  house 
near  Jeness  Pond,  Northwood  Narrows, 
New  Hampshire.  Excellent  summer  or  per- 
manent home.  Price  $1,200,  partly  fur- 
nished. Barn-garage,  in  good  condition. 
4176  Survey. 


FURNISHED  APARTMENT 

FURNISHED  Apartment.  2  large  rooms, 
bath,  kitchen,  yard.  Gramercy  Section. 
$100.  244  East  19th,  first  floor.  Phone 
Gramercy  780. 


MSS.  WANTED 


EARN  $25  weekly,  ipare  time,  writing 
for  newspapers,  magazines.  Experience  un- 
necessary, detaili  Free.  Preti  Syndicate,  964, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  etc,  ire 
wanted  for  publication.  Submit  Mit.  or 
write  Literary  Bureau,  509  Hannibal,  Mo. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

It  Cannot  be  Done  Herct  Surprise  your- 
self! Find  out  what  you  do  NOT  know  about 
it.     Read  A  Plea  and  a  Plan  for  the  effective 

Organization  of  Am.  Clerks 
and  Professional  Employees 

(Part  I,  30c;  Part  II,  35c.  ppd.)  Help  to 
make  America  safe  for  them  !  Slaxmali/a  S«r> 
vice,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Stat.  "S,"  Box  18. 

"Home-Making  as  a  Profession" 


Is  a  100-pp.  HI.  handbook — it's  FREE. 
Home  study  Domettic  Boience  courses, 
fitting  for  many  well-paid  positions  or 
for  home-making  efficiency. 

An.  School  of  Home  Economics,  819  E.  58lh  St.,  Chicago 


STATIONERY 

THIRSTY  blotters  sent  free  on  request, 
also  samples  of  excellent  stationery  for  per- 
sonal and  professional  use.  Franklin  Print- 
ery,  Warner,  New  Hampshire. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


LUtingt    fifty    cent$    a    line,    four    weekly    inser- 
tion);    copy    unchanged     throughout     the     month. 
Tiik   Social    Opportunity    op   tbb    Churchman. 
By  Charles  K.   Gilbert  and  Charles  N.   Lathrop. 
Department    of    Christian     Social    Service,     I'M 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.     Price,  25  cents. 
Bow  John   and  Mart  Lite  and  Sate  on  $35  a 
Week — a  weekly  budget  plan.      Records  kept  in 
the    Weekly    Allowance    Book.      Am.    School    ot 
Home  Economics,  819  E.  68  St.,  Chicago.     Price, 
10  cents  each. 
Ten  Cent  Meals,  by  Florence  Nesbltt.      Minimum 
cost  diet.     44   pp.     Am.    School  of  Home  Econo- 
mics,  819  E.   68  St..  Chicago.     Price.   10  cents. 
Credit   Union.      Complete  free  Information   on   re- 
quest   to    Roy    F.     Bergengren,    6    Park    Square, 
Boston,   Mass. 
Bow    to    Meet    Babd   Times.      Edited    by    Bruno 
Lasker.      A    summary    of    the    report    of    Mayor 
Mltchel'g  Committee  on  Unemployment,  now  out 
of  print,  including  all  of  the  essential  parts  and 
recommendations.      Reprinted   from  The    Subtet. 
25   cents   a    copy,    postpaid.      The    SCHtet,    112 
East  19  St.,   New  York. 
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Do  you  know 

YOUR  STATE? 

How  it  ranks  in  intelligence,  rotarianism,  bootlegging,  evangelism,  crime? 

Whether  its  mills  or  its  colleges  are  more  important? 

If  it  is  an  individualist  or  a  popular  neighbor? 

How  many  churches  it  has;  how  much  gasoline;  how  much  night  life? 

Whether  the  people  have  a  good  time,  or  only  think  they  do? 

You  will  find  out  in  the  brilliant  new  series 

THESE    UNITED    STATES 

now  appearing  in  every  other  issue  of  The  Nation.    The  last  one  was 

H.  L.  Mencken  on  Maryland 

and  the  next  will  be 

Beulah  Amidon  Ratliff  on  Mississippi 

Other  contributors  to  the  series  are 


Sherwood  Anderson 
Dorothy  Canfield 
Willa  Cather 
Theodore  Dreiser 
Zona  Gale 
Robert  Herrick 


John  Macy 
Anne  Martin 
Scott  Nearing 
Jeannette  Rankin 
Edmund  Wilson,  Jr. 
Clement  Wood 


Don't  miss 
Art  Young's 

new  page 
Looking  On ' 


THE    NATION 

By  special  arrangement  we  can  offer  for  $5.50,  with  The  Nation  for  a  year,  T.  S.  Stribling's  much 
discussed  new  novel  of  American  Negro  psychology.     Use  the  coupon  below. 


Foreign    postage    $1.00    extra 
Canadian    postage   $.50    extra 


THE  NATION 

20  Vesey  Street,  New  York 

I  enclose  $5.50,  for  which  please  send  me  The  Nation  for  one  year  and  T.  S.  Stribling's  "  Birthright." 
Name 


Address . 


15  cents  a  copy 


Annual  subscription  $5.00 
Trial  Subscription :  Ten  weeks  for  a  dollar  s  5.6.22 
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The  49th  Annual  Meeting  of  the 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  of  SOCIAL  WORK 

at  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
June  22-29,  1922 

IF  you  are  interested  in  the  work  of  making  this  a  better  world  in  which  to  live; 
if  you  want  to  know  what  has  been  accomplished   in   this   line  during  the  past 
twelve  months;  if  you  want  to  meet  and  company  with  those  who  have  been 
thinking  and  doing  big  things  for  human  betterment;  if  you  want  to  hear  big 
subjects  discussed  by  men  and  women  who  know  them    and  if  you  feel  the  need  of 
contact  with  the  great  leaders  in  the  field  of  human  helpfulness  you  are  planning  to  be 
in  Providence  from  June  22  to  June  29. 

Here  are  some  of  the  subjects  which  will  be  discussed: 

The  Changing  Fundamentals  of  Social  Work 

Neglected  Fundamentals  in  Children's  Work 

The  Law-Breaker  and  Needed  Improvements  in  His  Treatment 

Underlying  Concepts  in  the  World  Movement  for  Health 

The  Future  of  a  Community  in  an  Industrial  Civilization 

The  Functions  of  Public  and  Private  Agencies  in  the  Social  Work  of  the  Future 

Racial  Diversities  and  Social  Development 

The  Spiritual  Values  of  Childhood 

Administrative  Problems  in  a  Woman's  Reformatory 

The  Functions  of  the  Policewoman 

Health  Experiments  and  Demonstrations 

The  Art  of  Living 

The  Relationship  Between  Children  and  Family  Case  Working  Agencies 

Minimum  Standards  of  Training  for  Family  Case  Work 

Social  Standards  for  Industry 

Human  Relations  in  the  Coal  Industry 

Community  Organizations 

Rural  Communities 

Mental  Hygiene  as  a  Vital  Factor  in  Education 

Mental  Hygiene  in  Childhood 

Existing  Social  Sources  of  a  Community 

The  Federation — Financial  Program 

Functions  of  the  Public  and  Private  Agencies  in  the  Welfare  Work  of  the  Future 

Public  Welfare  Departments,  Their  Scope  and  Form 

Technique  of  Social  Work  Requisite  for  Intelligent  Work  With  Immigrant  Groups 

International  Aspects  of  the  Immigration  Problems 

Here  are  some  of  the  men  and  women  who  are  on  the  program  and  whom  yon  will  hear  and  meet : 

Mr.  C.  W.  Bookman  Dr.  C.  Floyd  Haviland  Dr.  C.  C.  Pierce 

Mr.  Allen  T.  Burns  Rev.  Joel  Hayden  Mr.  Stockton  Raymond 

Mr.  Amos  W.  Butler  Mr.  Carl  Hunt  Mrs.  Ada  E.  Sheffield 

Mrs.  Ella  Lyman  Cabot  Mr.  W.  W.  Husband  Mr.  George  Soule 

Mr.  Fred  Croxton  Mr.  Robert  W.  Kelso  Dr.  Russell  D.  Sprague 

Mr.  John  B.  Dawson  Mr.  Sherman  C.  Kingsley  Dr.  Douglas  Thorn 

Dr.  Neva  Deardorf  Prof.  E.  C.  Lindemann  M.  Albert  Thomas 

Prof.  Julius  Drachsler  Dr.  Charles  S.  Little  Miss  Gertrude  Vaile 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edlund  Mr.  Owen  R.  Lovejoy  Dr.  George  E.  Vincent 

Prof.  Royal  B.  Farnum  Mr.  J.  Prentice  Murphy  Miss  Harriet  E.  Vittura 

Dr.  C.  E.  Ford  Mr.  William  Hammond  Parker  Dr.  William  A.  White 

BESIDES  all  this,  Providence  is  waiting  to  greet  yon.     New  England  will  he  at  the  perfection  of 
its  beauty  in  June.     A  score  of  Kindred  Groups  will  hold  afternoon  meetings  and  there  will  be 
trips  to  places  of  unfailing  interest. 

The  railroads  have  granted  reduced  rates  and  certificates  entitling  you  to  these  rates  will  be 
mailed  from  the  office  of  the  Conference  to  every  member.  If  you  do  not  get  yours,  write  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  25  East  Ninth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

{Please  mention  the  Survey  in  answering  this  advertisement.     It  helps  us.    It   identifies  yon.) 
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TIDINGS  OF  THE  COMMON  WELFARE 

A  Community  Cow — For  a  Coal  Commission — Trade  Government 
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Are  Annual  Reports  Worth  While  1   -  -  -  -  Amelia  S.  Reynolds        245 

Varieties  of  Case  Work J.B.  Buell        246 

Budgets  for  Mothers — A  Social  Workers'  Seminar 

INDUSTRY 

Organizing  Wives  and  Mothers  -----      Frieda  S.  Miller  241 

Massachusetts  Minimum  Wage  -  Ethel  M.  Johnson  242 

Women  Who  Work     -------  Nelle  Swartz  243 

Unemployment  in  Canada 

COMMUNICATIONS 
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THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL  WORK- 
ERS— Miss  Ida  M.  Cannon,  pres. ;  Social  Serrice  Department,  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Miss  Lena  R.  Waters, 
Executive  Secretary ;  National  Headquarters,  American  Red  Cross,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Organization  to  promote  development  of  social  work  in 
hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Annual  meeting  with  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work. 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  ORGANIZING  FAMILY  SOCIAL 
WORK— Mrs.  John  M.  Glenn,  chairman;  Francis  H.  McLean,  field  director ; 
David  H.  Holbrook,  executive  director,  130  E.  22d  Street,  New  York. 
Advice  in  organization  problem!  of  family  social  work  societies  (Associated 
Charities)  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  SOCIAL  WORKERS  (formerly  Na- 
tional Social  Workers'  Exchange) — Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  director,  130 
East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  An  organisation  of  professional  social 
workers  devoted  to  raising  social  work  standards  and  requirements.  Mem- 
bership open  to  qualified  social   workers. 


FEDERAL     COUNCIL     OF     THE     CHURCHES     OF     CHRIST     IN 
AMERICA— Constituted  by  39  Protestant  denominations.     Rev.  Chas.  S. 
Macfarland,  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  gen'l.  sec'ys.;  105  E.  22  St.,  New  York. 
Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service — Rev.  Worth  M.  Tippy, 
exec,  sec'y. ;  Rev.  F.  Ernest  Johnson,  research  sec'y . ;  Agnes  H.  Camp- 
bell, research  aas't;  Inea  M.  Cavert,  librarian. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— I.  E.  Gregg,  principal ;  G.  P.  Phenix.  vice- 
prin. ;  F.  H.  Rogers,  treas.:  W.  H.  Scovule,  sec'y.;  Hampton,  Va.  Trains 
Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  State  nor  •  Government  school.  Free 
illustrated  literature. 

THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DISABLED  MEN— John 
Culbert  Faries,  dir.,  245  E.  23rd  St,  New  York.  Maintains  free  industrial 
training  classes  and  employment  bureau;  makes  artificial  limbs  and  appli- 
ances; publishes  literature  on  work  for  the  handicapped:  gives  advice  on 
suitable  means  for  rehabilitation  of  disabled  persons  and  cooperates  with 
other  special  agencies  in  plans  to  put  the  disabled  man  "  back  en  the  pay- 
roll." 


AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION,  FORMERLY  AMER- 
ICAN ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  MOR- 
TALITY—Gertrude  B.  Knipp,  sec'y;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore.  Urges 
prenatal,  obstetrical  and  infant  care;  birth  registration;  maternal  nursing; 
infant  welfare  consultations;  care  of  children  of  pre-school  age  and  school 
age. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— K.  L.  Butterfield,  presi- 
dent; A.  R.  Mann,  vice  president;  E.  C.  Lindeman,  executive  secretary; 
Nat  T.  Frame,  Morgantown,  West  Virginia,  field  secretary.  Emphasises 
the  human  aspect  of  country  life.     Membership  |3.00 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Miss  Lenna  F. 
Cooper,  sec'y;  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Organized 
for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  schools,  institutions  and  community. 
Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics.    1311  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY— Founded  1828,  labors  for  aa  interna- 
tional peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  of  Peace,  (2.00 
a  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  secretary  and  editor.  413-414  Colorado  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION— Annual  Congress  of  American 
penologists,  criminologists,  social  workers  in  delinquency.  Next  Congress 
Detroit,  Michigan,  October,  1028.  E.  R.  Cass,  general  secretary,  185 
East  15  Street.  New  York  City. 

AMERICAN   SOCIETY   FOR  THE   CONTROL   OP   CANCER— Frank 

L    Osborne,  exec,  sec'y.;  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York.    To  disseminate 
nowledgc    concerning    symptoms,    diagnosis,    treatment    and    prevention. 
Publication  free  on  request.     Annual  membership  dues,  15. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYQIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh 
Ave.,  New  York.  For  the  conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression  of 
prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  promotion  of  sound 
sex  education.  Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon  request. 
Annual  membership  dues,  82.  Membership  includes  quarterly  magasine  and 
monthly  bulletin.     William  F.  Suow,  M.D.,  gen.  dir. 

CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICA— 370  Seventh  Are., 
New  York.  Dr.  L.  Enunett  Holt,  chairman;  Sally  Lucas  Jean,  director. 
To  arouse  public  interest  in  the  health  of  school  children;  to  encourage 
the  systematic  teaching  of  health  in  the  schools;  to  develop  new  methods 
of  interesting  children  in  the  forming  of  health  habits ;  to  publish  and  dis- 
tribute pamphlets  for  teachers  and  public  health  workers  and  health  liter- 
ature for  children;  to  advise  in  organisation  of  local  child  health  programs. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— A  league  of  agencies  to 
secure  a  better  understanding  of  child  welfare  problems,  to  improve  stand- 
ards and  methods  in  the  different  fields  of  work  with  children  and  to  make 
available  in  any  part  of  the  field  die  assured  results  of  successful  effort. 
The  League  will  be  glad  to  consult  with  any  agency,  with  a  view  to  assist- 
ing it  in  organizing  or  reorganizing  its  children's  work.  C.  C.  Carsten's, 
director,  130  E.  22nd  St,  New  York. 

COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN— 385  W.  98th  St.,  New  York.  Miss 
Rose  Brenner,  pres.;  Mrs.  Harry  Sternberger,  ex.  secy.  Promotes  civic 
cooperation,  education,  religion  and  social  welfare  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Cuba,  Europe. 

Department  of  Immigrant  Aid— 799  Broadway,  Mrs.  S.  J.  Kosensohn, 
chairman.  For  the  protection  and  education  of  immigrant  women  and 
girls. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED)— 315  Fourth  Ave.,  New 
York  City.  Joseph  Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary.  Citizenship 
through  right  use  of  leisure.  A  national  civic  organization  which  on  request 
helps  local  communities  to  work  out  a  leisure  time  program. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek  Mich.  Chancellor  David  Suit 
Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  sec'y.;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec,  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  inheritances,  hereditary  in- 
ventory and  eugenic  possibilities.     Literature  tree. 


LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY  (formerly  Intercollegiate 
Socialist  Society) — Harry  W.  Laidler,  secretary;  Room  931,  70  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  Object — Education  for  a  new  social  order,  based  on 
production  for  use  and  not  for  profit  Annual  membership,  83.00,  (5.00 
and  825.08.    Special  reus  for  students. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  COL 
ORED  PEOPLE — Moorfield  Storey,  pres. ;  James  Weldon  Johnson,  sec'y. ; 
70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored  Americans  the  common 
rights  of  American  citizenship.  Furnishes  information  regarding  race  prob- 
lems, lynchings,  etc.  Membership  98,000,  with  350  branches.  Member- 
ship, |1  upward. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  AS- 
SOCIATIONS—600  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physical, 
social,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young  women.  Mam- 
tains  National  Training  School  which  offers  through  its  nine  months' 
graduate  course  professional  training  to  women  wishing  to  fit  themselves 
tor  executive  positions  within  the  movement  Recommendation  to  posi- 
tions made  through  Personnel  Division,  Placement  Section. 

NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  WELFARE  COUNCIL— Official  National 
Body  of  the  Catholic  Organizations  of  the  country. 

National  Executive  Offices,  1312  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W..  Wash- 
ington, D.  C 

General  Secretary,  Rev.  John  J.  Burke,  C.S.P. 

Department  of  Education — Rev.  James  H.  Ryan,  Exsc.  Sec'y. 

Bureau  of  Education — A.  C.  Monahan,  Director. 

Department  of  Laws  and  Legislation — William  J.  Cochran. 

Department  of  Social  Action — Directors,  John  A.  Ryan  and  John  A.  Lapp. 

Department  of  Press  and  Publicity — Director,  Justin  McGrath;  Ass  t. 
Director,  Michael  Williams. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Men— President  Rear- Admiral  William  S. 
Benson;  Exec.  Sec'y.,  Michael  J.  Slattery. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Women— President,  Mrs.  Michael  Gavin; 
Exec.  Sec'y.,  Miss  Agnes  G.  Regan. 

National  Catholic  Service  School  for  Women,  Washington,  D.  C — 
Director,  Charles  P.  Neill ;  Dean,  Miss  Maud  R.  Cavanaugh. 

Bureau  of  Immigration — National  Director.  Bruce  M.  Mokler. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y.; 
105  East  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultural  investigations. 
Works  for  improved  laws  and  administration;  children's  codes.  Studies 
health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency,  delinquency,  etc  Annual  member- 
ship. |2,  |5,  810,  |25  and  $180 ;  Includes  quarterly.  "  The  American  Child." 

NATIONAL    CHILD    WELFARE    ASSOCIATION,    INC.— Chas.     F. 

Powlison,  gen.  sec'y.;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and  publishes 
exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  conditions  affecting  the 
health,  well  being  and  education  of  children.  Cooperates  with  educators, 
public  health  agencies,  and  all  child  welfare  groups  in  community,  city  or 
state-wide  service  through  exhibits,  child  welfsre  campaigns,  stc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE— Dr. 
Walter  B.  James,  pres.;  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  med.  dir.;  Associate 
Medical  Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and  Dr.  V.  V.  Anderson; 
Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y. ;  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets 
on  mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  feeble-mindedness, 
epilepsy,  inebriety,  criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education,  psychiatric 
social  service,  backward  children,  surreys,  state  societies.  "  Mental 
Hygiene;"  quarterly,  |2  a  year. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Robert  W.  Kelso. 
Pres.,  Boston:  W.  H.  Parker,  sec'y.,  25  East  Ninth  Street  Cincinnati. 
Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an  organisation  to  discuss  the  principles  of 
humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  social  service  agencies. 
Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes  in  permanent  form  the 
Proceedings  of  this  meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  forty- 
ninth  annual  meeting,  and  Conference  will  be  held  in  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  June  22-29,  1922.  Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all 
members  upon  payment  of  a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND 
NESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  managing  director;  Lewis  H.  Carrie, 
field  sec'yj  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y. ;  130  E.  22nd  St,  New  York. 
Objects:  To  furnish  information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish 
literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  st  cost  Includes  New 
York  State  Committee. 
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NATIONAL  CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE— 44  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York. 
Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  gen'l  eec'y.  Promotes  legislation  for  enlightened 
standards  for  women  and  minors  in  industry  and  for  honest  products;  mini- 
mum wage  commissions,  eight  hour  day,  no  night  work,  federal  regulation 
food  and  packing  industries;  "honest  cloth"  legislation.  Publications 
available. 


NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS— Robert  A.  Woods, 
sec'y. ;  20  Union  Park,  Boston.  Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative  study 
and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and  nation,  for  meeting  the  fundamental 
problems  disclosed  by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher  and  more  demo- 
cratic organisation  of  neighborhood  life. 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING— 
Member,  National  Health  Council — Anne  A.  Stevens,  R.N.,  Director,  370 
Seventh   Avenue,    New    York.      For   development    and   standardization    of 

£ublic  health  nursing.     Maintains  library  and  educational  service.     Official 
fagazine  "Public  Health  Name." 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE — For  social  service  among  Negroes. 
L.  Hollingsworth  Wood,  pres. ;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y. ;  127  E. 
23rd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and  colored  people 
to  work  out  community  problems.     Trains  Negro  social  workers. 


NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— Anna 
A.  Gordon,  president,  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  Avenue,  Evanston,  Illi- 
nois. To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  to 
advance  the  welfare  of  the  American  people  through  the  departments  of 
Child  Welfare,  Women  in  Industry,  Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance 
Instruction,  Americanization  and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor.  Official 
publication  "The  Union  Signal,"  published  at  Headquarters. 


SOCIAL  STUDIES 


Conducted  by 
JOSEPH  K.  HART 


Technique 


Men  seem  inescapably  the  victims  of  their  own  contriv- 
ances. Each  of  us  is  more  or  less  a  Frankenstein.  Efficiency 
programs  sometimes  employ  so  many  experts  on  supervising 
jobs  that  these  experts  get  in  the  way  of  each  other  and  of 
the  workers  and  defeat  their  own  ends. 

Technique  is  an  excellent  word.  Technicians  are  needed. 
But  a  "  technician  "  who  doesn't  know  what  his  technique 
is  for,  or  when  it  should  be  changed,  is  likely  to  become  a 
nuisance.  Technique  is  never  its  own  excuse  for  being.  It 
is  a  tool — a  good  tool.  In  the  hands  of  one  who  knows  how 
the  tool  should  be  used,  it  will  serve  constructive  ends. 
What  are  the  characteristics  of  technique? 


NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  pres.;  311  South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stands  for  self- 
government  in  the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also  for  the 
enactment  of   protective   legislation.     Information   given. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
— 1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Joseph  Lee,  president;  H.  S. 
Braucber,  secretary.  Special  attention  given  to  organization  of  year-round 
municipal  recreation  systems.  Information  available  on  playground  and 
community  center  activities  and  administration. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  repre- 
sentation for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y.,  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Membership,  $2,  entitles  to  quarterly  P.  R.  Review. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For 
the  study  of  the  causes  of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ments. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment  Conference,  the  Eu- 
fenics  Registry,  and  lecture  courses  and  varions  allied  activities.  J.  H. 
iellogg,  pres.;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Improvement  of  Living  Con- 
ditions—John M.  Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Departments: 
Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Industrial  Studies,  Library,  Recrea- 
tion, Remedial  Loans,  Statistics,  Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and  inex- 
pensive form  some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its  work.  Catalogue 
tent  upon  request. 

TUSKBGEB  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth ;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South ; 
furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and  on  the  Tuske- 

See  idea  and  methods.     Robert  R.   Moton,  yrin.;  Warren  Logan,  treas. ; 
u  I.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

WORKERS'  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF  AMERICA— Spencer  MiUer, 
Jr.,  Sec'y.;  465  West  23rd  St.     A  clearing-haase  for  Workers'  Education. 
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1  Technique  as  Habit 
•  Can  one  develop  a  technique  without  understanding  what  it  is 
for?  In  industry?  In  education?  In  social  work?  Will  such  a 
technique  work?  Will  it  accomplish  anything?  Of  what  sort?  How 
will  such  a  technique  differ  from  any  ordinary  habit?  Do  people 
ever  develop  techniques  without  suspecting  it?  In  industry?  In 
education?  In  social  work?  What  is  an  "unconscious  technique"? 
Is  such  a  technique  of  any  value?  Is  habit  a  desirable  or  an  un- 
desirable quality  in  workers? 

O      Technique  as  Obstruction 

™  *  Do  you  know  any  worker  who  objects  to  other  workers  on  the 
ground  that  "they  have  no  technique"?  Is  the  objection  usually 
valid?  Has  the  objector  a  technique?  Has  he  anything  else?  Is 
his  technique  "modern"?  Is  it  anything  else?  Is  it  unconscious? 
Is  it  a  good  tool?  Does  it  help  or  hinder  him  in  his  work?  Or 
isn't  it  for  use?  Do  you  know  of  any  worker  who  "  displays  tech- 
nique"? In  industry?  In  education?  In  social  work?  Does  he 
display  anything  else?  For  example,  intelligence?  Does  technique 
ever  obstruct? 


"2      Technique  as  Intelligent  Mastery 

*^  •  Should  the  development  of  technique  lift  one  above  his  work  or 
submerge  him  more  deeply  in  it?  Could  it  do  both?  Could  it  do 
either  without  the  other?  Is  technique  necessary  to  understanding? 
Is  understanding  necessary  to  technique?  Is  technique  all  there  is  to 
understanding?  Is  technique  necessary  to  mastery?  Is  technique 
all  there  is  to  mastery?  What  are  the  qualities  of  technique  that 
make  it  a  desirable  possession?  What  are  the  qualities  that  make  it 
undesirable? 


References : 
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TIDINGS  OF  THE  COMMON  WELFARE 


A  Community  Cow 

THE  Church-by-the-Side-of-the-Road  in  Greens- 
boro, N.  C,  has  a  community  cow,  rented  out  at  one 
dollar  a  week  to  families  in  the  congregation  who 
cannot  afford  to  buy  cows.  The  proceeds  are 
being  saved  to  buy  other  cows  so  that  eventually  there  may 
be  a  community  herd.  The  community  cow  was  first  placed 
with  a  family  of  six  children.  A.  W.  McAlister,  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Church-by-the-Side-of-the-Road,  writes, 
"  You  should  sec  how  these  children  are  blossoming 
forth.  You  can  see  the  bloom  in  their  cheeks,  and  the  scales 
have  a  story  to  tell  also.  At  least  once  a  week  our  com- 
munity nurse  looks  in  on  the  community  cow  to  see  how 
she  is  and  how  she  is  being  treated." 

At  the  reception  to  the  delegates  to  the  recent  North  Caro- 
lina Conference  for  Social  Welfare  held  at  this  church  the 
minister  told  about  the  cow.  Mrs.  Lindsay  Patterson,  one 
of  the  delegates,  jumped  up  after  he  had  finished  speaking. 
"  I  have  heard  about  the  milk  of  human  kindness,"  she  cried, 
"  but  I  didn't  know  that  this  church  owned  the  cow  that 
gives  it." 

For  a  Coal  Commission 

IN  favorably  reporting  the  Bland  bill  providing  for  the 
creation  of  a  fact-finding  commission  for  the  coal  indus- 
try the  House  Labor  Committee  has  recognized  the 
demands  of  the  miners  that  something  must  be  done  by  the 
government  to  rectify  the  chronic  dislocation  of  the  industry. 
The  bill  authorizes  the  commission  which  it  creates  to  obtain 
facts  which  may  become  the  basis  for  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes in  the  industry,  for  its  stabilization  and  for  the  preven- 
tion of  over-development.  In  limiting  the  life  of  the  com- 
mission, however,  to  two  years,  the  demand  of  the  miners 
for  a  permanent  and  continuous  fact-finding  agency  is  not 
met.  Moreover,  the  make-up  of  the  body  is  a  mixture  of  the 
two  plans  which  the  miners  put  forward — that  for  an  emer- 
gency commission  consisting  only  of  miners  and  operators 
equally  represented,  and  that  for  a  permanent  fact-finding 
commission  of  experts  on  which  neither  miners  nor  operators 
would  sit.  The  commission  as  provided  for  in  the  Bland 
bill  would  consist  of  two  representatives  each  of  the  miners, 
the  employers  and  the  public,  and  of  four  experts  represent- 
ing the  government,  the  directors  of  the  Geological  Survey, 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics.  Why  the  Federal  Trade 
Commissioner  is  not  included  is  a  question  which  the  Con- 
gressman from  Illinois  has  not  yet  answered. 

The  danger  of  loading  one  side  against  the  other  will  come 
in  the  appointment  of  the  representatives  of  the  public — as 
was  demonstrated  in  the  representatives  of  the  public  ap- 
pointed to  the  President's  Unemployment  Conference. 


Said  the  committee  in  making  its  report  public: 

It  is  a  startling  statement  but  true  nevertheless  that  today  there 
is  no  agency  in  the  federal  government  which  has  ascertained  or 
can  ascertain  the  correct  production  cost  of  a  ton  of  coal  in  a  well 
operated,  efficient  mine.  Not  only  have  existing  agencies  failed  to 
obtain  information  from  an  unbiased  source,  but  they  have  been 
denied  the  legal  right  to  obtain  such  information,  and  from  the 
sources  of  information  at  hand  it  would  be  impossible  with  the 
limited  amount  of  expenses  and  effort  for  any  committee  of  Congress 
to  obtain  this  information.    .     .    . 

Trade  Government 

A  SIGNIFICANT  announcement  in  the  clothing  indus- 
try is  that  of  the  resignation  of  Allen  T.  Burns,  im- 
partial chairman  of  the  Rochester  Trade  Board  since 
the  resignation  of  William  M.  Leiserson  August  last.  No 
successor  has  been  appointed  and  it  is  understood  that  for 
the  present  at  least  labor  matters  in  that  market  will  be 
negotiated  between  representatives  of  the  union  and  of  the 
employers  with  an  arbitrator  to  be  called  in  only  when  a 
satisfactory  settlement  cannot  be  agreed  upon.  What  this 
signifies  can  only  be  conjectured  at  the  present  time  as  state- 
ments are  not  forthcoming  from  those  who  best  know.  But 
certain  it  is  that  the  impartial  machinery  of  the  clothing 
industry  [see  the  Survey  for  April  29,  page  141],  is  not 
necessarily  here  to  stay  any  more  than  are  any  of  the  other 
experiments  now  being  carried  on  in  the  needle  trades.  Some- 
thing still  more  promising  in  trade  government  may  be  the 
outgrowth  of  the  education  to  manufacturers  and  workers 
alike  which  the  arbitration  machinery  has  proved  to  be  in 
the  centers  in  which  it  has  been  carried  on. 

Chicago,  on  the  other  hand,  has,  in  connection  with  its 
new  agreement,  expanded  one  part  of  the  arbitration  ma- 
chinery. Information  has  lately  come  to  the  Survey  that 
the  agreement  with  B.  Kuppenheimer  &  Company,  one  of 
the  largest  of  the  clothing  firms  in  that  city  and  the  one  in 
which  Arthur  J.  Todd,  formerly  professor  of  sociology  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  has  for  some  years  been  labor 
manager,  provides  for  a  separate  trade  board  for  the  firm. 
Up  to  this  time  Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx  has  been  the  only 
firm  with  a  separate  trade  board,  the  others  all  joining  in 
one  trade  board  presided  over  by  an  impartial  chairman  and 
an  associate  chairman. 

Golden  Year  of  the  Social  Workers 

NEXT  year's  meeting  will  mark  the  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  and 
plans  have  already  been  formulated  by  a  special  com- 
mittee to  celebrate  it.  From  a  handful  of  people  dealing 
with  problems  in  a  comparatively  few  fields  of  philanthropy, 
the  conference  has  grown  until  it  numbers  several  thousand, 
drawn  from  every  state  and  representing  all  the  wide  range 
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of  activities,  remedial,  preventive  and  constructive,  which 
modern  social  effort  has  developed. 

The  significance  of  this  half-century  mark  was  foreseen 
at  the  conference  in  Milwaukee  in  1921,  when  a  special 
committee  was  created,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Allen 
T.  Burns  and  consisting  of  all  the  living  ex-presidents  and 
twelve  other  members.  As  a  result  of  three  meetings  sev- 
eral sub-committee  meetings  and  considerable  correspond- 
ence throughout  the  country,  a  plan  is  ready  for  submission 
at  the  forthcoming  meeting  in  Providence  on  June  26-29. 

Counting  upon  a  re-awakening  of  the  social  spirit,  fol- 
lowing the  post-war  depression,  the  committee  proposes  to 
devote  the  commemorative  week  to  plans  for  a  coming  re- 
vival rather  than  to  a  review  of  past  achievements.  It 
feels  that  the  most  fitting  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  birthday 
would  be  a  comprehensive  treatment  of  social  work  as  it 
enters  in  the  life  of  today.  The  expectation  is  that  the  gath- 
ering will  draw  together  as  never  before  the  leaders  in 
social  thought  and  social  work  in  this  country.  Special 
efforts  will  be  made  to  bring  from  other  countries  those 
who  can  best  contribute  from  their  own  experience  to  Ameri- 
can enlightenment  and  carry  back  the  message  of  the  New 
World. 

In  arranging  the  program  on  Social  Work  in  the  Life 
of  Today  the  committee  proposes  that  every  session  of  the 
anniversary  week  be  devoted  to  a  many-sided  consideration 
by  the  whole  conference  of  ways  in  which  social  work  has 
inter-penetrated  the  permanent  institutions  of  society.  Each 
day  will  be  given  over  to  the  consideration  of  some  one 
institution  or  field  of  endeavor,  in  such  a  way  as  to  empha- 
size the  next  steps  by  which  closer  relations  may  be  effected. 

To  carry  out  this  program  the  usual  divisional  form  of 
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Title  page  of  the  organ  of  the  Dutch  Society  for  the  Combat 
of  Tuberculosis 


organization  would  be    suspended,  the    committee    recom- 
mending: 

1.  that  the  present  program  committee  be  given  power  to  add 
four  more  members  to  its  number  for  this  year; 

2.  that  the  program  committee  be  given  power  to  appoint  a  sep- 
arate sub-committee  for  each  day  of  the  conference  to  arrange,  under 
the  direction  of  the  program  committee,  the  details  of  the  program 
for  the  day; 

3.  that  each  sub-committee  be  selected  to  include  representation  of 
the  four  large  sub-divisions  into  which  the  conference  membership 
falls — case  workers,  the  group  workers,  social  and  legislative  reform 
workers,  and  social  research  workers. 

The  seven  main  topics  suggested  for  the  seven  days  of 
the  anniversary  week  are:  The  Home,  The  School,  Indus- 
try, The  Church,  Public  Opinion,  The  Court  and  the  Law, 
Health. 

In  view  of  the  unusual  significance  of  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary conference,  the  special  committee  recommended  set- 
ting aside  the  traditional  custom  of  considering  ex-presi- 
dents of  the  conference  ineligible  for  renomination.  The 
nominating  committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Herbert 
C.  Parsons,  174  Court  House,  Pemberton  Square,  Boston, 
is  welcoming  suggestions  as  to  a  nominee,  whether  a  past 
president  or  not,  who  would  preeminently  represent  the  con- 
ference in  the  anniversary  year. 

An  Impasse  in  Social  Hygiene 

OWING  chiefly  to  lack  of  funds,  the  United  States  In- 
ter-departmental Social  Hygiene  Board  has  requested 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  take  over  its  activities 
from  July  first  of  this  year.  Last  year  funds  were  not  re- 
quested with  which  to  continue  the  activities  of  the  board 
since  it  was  expected  at  that  time  that  its  work  would  be 
cared  for  by  a  new  department  of  public  welfare  to  be  in 
operation  by  this  time. 

This  action  of  the  board  has  received  the  approval  of  some 
of  the  chief  women's  organizations  of  the  country,  such  as  the 
National  League  of  Women  Voters,  the  National  Congress 
of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teacher  Associations,  and  the 
Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union.  Maud  Wood  Park, 
who  returned  recently  from  California,  said  that  she  had 
found  the  women  of  the  country  particulars  interested  in  the 
continuance  of  this  work. 

In  its  report  for  1921,  the  board  reminds  the  public  that 
the  venereal  diseases  are  not  peculiar  to  war  time,  but  are 
always  with  us.  Largely,  however,  as  a  result  of  the  interest 
in  the  subject  of  social  hygiene  aroused  by  the  war  and  the 
efforts  which  were  made  in  connection  with  training  camps 
and  neighboring  communities,  the  larger  cities  of  the  country, 
the  report  points  out,  are  better  safeguarded  now  than  they 
were  before  the  war.  In  spite  of  that  fact,  the  smaller  cities 
and  communities  are  swinging  back  into  a  state  of  apathy. 
The  report  states: 

A  survey  of  the  whole  field  establishes  the  conclusion  that  a  com- 
posite state  and  national  campaign  against  these  diseases  must  be 
carried  on  with  undiminished  insistence  and  with  increasing  care 
if  the  progress  achieved  during  the  last  few  years  is  to  be  main- 
tained. A  relaxation  in  federal  concern,  or  in  state  concern,  will 
lead  to  disastrous  consequences,  especially  in  the  lesser  cities  and 
smaller  communities. 

The  board  was  created  by  Congress  in  July,  19 18.  It  is 
composed  of  the  secretaries  of  war,  the  navy  and  the  treasury 
or  their  representatives  as  ex-ofricio  members  and  the  surgeon 
generals  of  the  army,  the  navy  and  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service.  Its  work  has  been  developed  along  four  ma- 
jor lines,  namely : 

Medical  measures  for  the  prevention,  treatment  and  control  of 
venereal  diseases ; 

Protective  social  measures  primarily  directed  to  the  problem  of 
safeguarding  the  army  and  navy; 

Scientific  research  for  the  discovery  of  better  medical  methods  for 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of  the  venereal  diseases;  and 

Educational  measures  for  the  discovery  or  development  of  better 
educational  measures  in  the  prevention  of  venereal  diseases,  or  for 
psychological  or  sociological  research. 
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Are  You  Contributing? 


THE  Ohio  Manufacturers'  Association  has  sent  out  a 
letter  to  its  membership  urging  them  to  withhold  or 
condition  any  contributions  to  a  large  group  of  wom- 
en's, social  service  and  health  organizations.  The  grounds 
on  which  this  is  urged  is  the  advocacy  by  these  organizations 
of  minimum  wage  legislation  which  will  come  before  the 
Ohio  legislature  again  next  year. 

The  Ohio  manufacturers  include  in  their  attack: 

The  Ohio  Council  of  Women  and  Children  in  Industry;  the  Ohio 
Institute  for  Public  Efficiency;  the  Young  Women's  Christian  As- 
sociation; the  National  Consumers'  League;  the  Women's  Christian 
Temperance  Union;  the  Vocation  Bureau  of  Cincinnati;  the  Ohio 
State  University;  the  Urban  League  of  Columbus;  the  Ohio  Council 
for  Family  Social  Work,  Columbus;  the  Welfare  Federation,  Cleve- 
land; the  Temple  Sisterhood,  Columbus;  the  Women's  Trade  Union 
League,  Chicago;  Industrial  Health  Conservancy  Laboratories,  Cin- 
cinnati. 

In  a  bulletin  dated  April  21  and  headed  Are  You  Con- 
tributing to  These  Organizations?  attention  is  called  to  a 
meeting  of  the  Council  of  Women  and  Children  in  Industry 
at  which  representatives  of  the  other  organizations  were  pres- 
ent, held  in  March  at  the  offices  of  the  Ohio  Institute  for 
Public  Efficiency  of  which  Fred  C.  Croxton  is  director.  To 
quote  from  this  bulletin  which  is  characterized  more  by  in- 
temperance of  feeling  than  by  a  scrupulous  regard  for  the 
facts : 

These  organizations  have  all  adopted  the  program  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  for  Labor  Legislation  (also  supported  by  manufacturers' 
contributions)  and  this  program  includes  the  short  (and  shorter) 
work  day  with  the  eight-hour  day  as  the  maximum  in  all  employ- 
ment, minimum  wage  (with  commission  administration  and  enforce- 
ment), old  age  pensions,  unemployment  compensation  or  insurance, 
one  day's  rest  in  seven,  no  night  work  for  women,  etc.,  etc.,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  employers'  responsibility  for  living  and  housing 
conditions. 

No  laboring  women  and  no  real  representatives  of  working  women 
were  in  attendance  at  the  meeting.  All  were  paid  propagandists  or 
volunteer  enthusiasts  looking  for  a  place  in  the  sun  of  publicity.  It 
was  officially  reported  to  the  meeting  that  the  first  and  chief  effort 
was  to  put  through  the  minimum  wage  law  in  Ohio.  This  law  has 
not  worked  out  well  in  any  state  or  in  any  country  and  it  has  been 
established  as  impractical  in  operation.     [See  this  issue,  page  242.] 

The  organizations  which  are  doing  this  work  are  largely  sup- 
ported but  not  directed  by  you.  The  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  which  was  a  most 
worthy  and  useful  body  as  originally  conceived,  is  now — at  least 
in  the  industrial  centers — a  hotbed  for  socialistic  propaganda  and 
legislative  experimentation.  Its  local  bodies  are  often  officered  by 
the  wives,  sisters  and  daughters  of  manufacturers  and  business  men 
who  have  never  sought  to  present  the  economic  side  of  social  prob- 
lems to  their  women  folks.  The  libraries  and  the  reading  courses  and 
reference  works  are  largely  made  up  of  socialistic  works  and  the 
officers  will  give  no  hearings  to  books  or  speakers  on  the  other  side. 

The  woman  worker  who  has  experience  and  has  won  promotion 
in  industry  is  not  in  sympathy  with  these  movements  and  is  therefore 
excluded  from  the  councils  of  such  organizations.  What  are  you 
going  to  do  about  it?  Meetings  under  the  auspices  of  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  are  going  on  in  every  country  and  candidates  for  the  legis- 
lature are  being  interviewed  and  pledged.  You  are  making  the 
campaign  possible.  I  have  no  right  to  do  more  than  tell  you  the 
facts,  but  I  am  going  to  venture  to  suggest  that  unless  you  approve 
all  these  schemes  to  load  industry  with  the  maintenance  in  "  decent 
living  condition  "  the  standard  being  established  by  the  beneficiaries, 
of  all  the  inefficient,  the  lazy,  the  thriftless  and  the  maimed  or  de- 
fective, you  might  stipulate  the  purposes  for  which  your  contribu- 
tions to  these  organizations  may  be  used  and  expressly  provide  that 
no  part  of  it  shall  be  used  to  promote  the  passage  of  legislation 
or  to  carry  on  propaganda  for  the  social  service  labor  program 
adopted  by  these  organizations. 

It  might  be  added,  merely  as  significant,  that  Thomas  J.  Donnelly, 
secretary  of  the  Ohio  Federation  of  Labor,  was  elected  at  this  meeting 
as  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Council  of  Women 
and  Children  in  Industry. 

The  method  is  the  same  as  that  used  by  the  Better  America 
Federation  in  California  [see  the  Survey  for  August  17, 
1920],  the  Pittsburgh  Employers'  Association  [see  the 
Survey  for  February  5,  1921,  page  668]  and  other  similar 
employers'  organizations  against  the  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association  following  its  adoption  two  years  ago  in 
Cleveland  of  the  social  and   industrial  program  known  as 


the  Social  Ideals  of  the  Churches.  In  that  case,  however, 
according  to  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president  of  the  national 
body,  the  action  of  the  manufacturers  did  not  on  the  whole 
react  adversely  on  contributions.  "  Contrary  to  a  wide- 
spread impression,"  said  Mrs.  Speer  at  the  biennial  conven- 
tion of  the  association  last  month,  "  a  careful  study  shows 
that  the  stand  taken  on  the  Social  Ideals  of  the  Churches  did 
not  bring  a  financial  loss." 


Why  Savings  Have  Kept  Up 

££/~  I  A  HE  increase  or  small  reduction  of  savings  bank 
accounts  during  the  past  year  despite  unemployment 
has  been  a  surprise  and  remains  unexplained  " — so 
ran  a  letter  from  a  New  England  reader  of  the  Survey 
which  reached  us  a  fortnight  ago.  "  Have  you  considered 
inquiring  to  what  extent  it  may  be  due  to  prohibition  ?  " 

The  inquiry  was  forwarded  forthwith  to  Leonard  P. 
Ayres,  vice-president  of  the  Cleveland  Trust  Company,  who 
has  brought  with  him  into  the  banking  world  an  unusual 
background  of  intimate  knowledge  as  to  social  conditions 
gleaned  as  head  of  the  Educational  Department  of  the  Rus- 
sell Sage  Foundation.  Mr.  Ayres  points  out  that  it  is  a 
noteworthy  fact  that  savings  deposits  do  not  decrease  in 
periods  of  business  depression  unless  the  period  is  either 
very  serious  or  very  long,  or  both.     He  goes  on: 

Since  the  Civil  War  there  have  been  seven  serious  financial  de- 
pressions in  this  country.  In  that  from  1873  to  1879,  savings  deposits 
did  not  begin  to  decrease  until  after  the  depression  had  been  under 
way  for  four  years.  Their  worst  decrease  was  in  1879,  which  was 
the  year  of  recovery.  In  the  depression  from  1883  to  1886  savings 
deposits  increased  continuously.  In  that  from  1893  to  1896,  there 
was  a  slight  falling  off  in  1894,  and  a  continued  increase  afterwards. 
In  the  depression  of  1903  to  1904,  savings  deposits  increased.  In  that 
of  1907  to  1908,  there  was  a  slight  decrease  in  1908.  In  that  of  1914 
to  1915,  there  was  continued  increase. 

Under  the  circumstances  it  does  not  seem  remarkable  that  there 
has  been  no  great  falling  off  this  time.  Most  of  the  explanation 
seems  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  when  industries  slow  down,  and  pay 
rolls  are  reduced,  and  prices  fall  there  is  a  great  amount  of  money 
released  that  had  been  used  in  commerce  and  industry.  This  money 
finds  its  way  into  the  banks  and  increases  their  deposits,  and  enough 
of  it  finds  its  way  into  savings  deposits  to  keep  them  up  during  the 
period  of  depression.  During  most  of  this  depression  our  branch 
offices  located  in  the  industrial  regions  have  been  losing  deposits  be- 
cause working  people  drew  out  of  their  accounts.  At  the  same  time 
our  savings  deposits  at  the  main  office  have  been  increasing  because 
funds  released  by  industry  were  put  into  savings  accounts  where  they 
yield  the  depositor  greater  interest  than  they  would  in  commercial 
accounts. 

"  It's  my  personal  opinion,"  concludes  Mr.  Ayres,  "  that 
we  have  come  through  this  depression  better  than  we  should 
have  under  the  old  conditions  before  prohibition.  I  do  not 
believe,  however,  that  this  can  be  demonstrated  from  the 
figures  of  bank  deposits." 

Dangerous  Knowledge 

AMIDST  much  wise  and  expert  interpretation  of  Amer- 
ican life  and  labor,  the  Foreign  Press  Service  occasion- 
ally sends  its  hundreds  of  affiliated  newspapers 
throughout  the  world  a  bit  of  gossip  that  tells  more  than 
pages  of  soberly  collected  information  about  how  we1  really 
think  and  act.    Here  is  a  recent  "  release  "  of  this  nature : 

A  motion  picture  company  in  the  United  States  which  occasionally 
produces  short  scientific  films  decided  to  do  its  bit  toward  reducing 
the  fire  hazard.  Instances  had  lately  occurred  of  the  starting  of 
fires  by  rays  of  sunlight  focused  through  bottles  or  glasses  of  water 
left  on  the  window  sill.  The  picture  showed  the  starting  of  such 
a  fire  by  sunbeams  concentrated  on  curtains,  and  its  producers  ap- 
parently supposed  that  it  would  warn  the  unthinking  against  a  fire 
risk  that  might  occur  in  almost  any  household. 

The  year-old  motion  picture  censorship  commission  of  New  York 
state,  however,  looked  over  the  picture  in  due  course  and  evidently 
found  it  convincing,  for  they  refused  to  permit  the  showing  of  this 
bit  of  the  film  on  the  ground  that  it  tempted  children  to  start  fires. 
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One  Span  of  50  Years 

AVERY  human  note  was  struck  this  week  in  the  cele- 
bration of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  New  York 
State  Charities  Aid  Association.  This  was  a  talk 
'by  Marjorie  Wendell,  who  was  the  first  child  placed 
in  a  foster  home  by  the  organization.  In  August,  1898, 
when  only  eight  months  old,  she  was  placed  out  by  a  nurse  of 
the  society.  In  1900  she  was  legally  adopted.  This  young 
woman,  in  her  own  person,  illustrated  how  short  a  span  is 
covered  by  the  history  of  modern  methods  of  child  place- 
ment. 

The  inception  and  development  of  the  association  itself 
form  a  fascinating  chapter  in  the  chronicles  of  social  service. 
Such  service  has  grown  from  well-meaning,  haphazard, 
bounty  to  work  which  demands  the  highest  kind  of  trained 
skill,  and  reaches  far  past  the  poverty  line  into  the  struc- 
ture of  our  common  community  life. 

Louisa  Lee  Schuyler,  the  founder  of  the  association  [see 
the  Survey  Graphic  for  February  25],  had  spent  four 
years  with  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission,  the  fore- 
runner in  this  country  of  the  Red  Cross.  The  commission 
was  a  great  educational  force  to  the  women  of  her  day.  It 
opened  her  eyes,  says  Miss  Schuyler,  to  the  value  of  organi- 
zation and  of  educated  and  directed  public  opinion.  It  was 
not  until  187 1,  however,  that  her  ideas  took  tangible  form, 
at  which  time  came  her  visit  to  the  poorhouse  of  Westches- 
ter County,  New  York,  containing  at  that  time  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy  inmates.  Miss  Schuyler's  description  of 
the  institution  brings  into  sharp  relief  the  contrast  between 
the  care  of  the  sick,  the  destitute  and  insane  fifty  years  ago 
and  that  of  today  in  enlightened  communities.     She  states: 

_  It  was  an  attractive  looking  building  of  gray  stone,  well  propor- 
tioned, set  back  from  the  road,  fine  trees  about  it,  the  ground  sloping 
down  to  a  clear  running  brook.  Our  first  visit  was  made  in  June. 
The  surprised  keeper  and  his  wife  greeted  my  sister  and  myself 
cordially,  rather  doubtfully,  too,  for  we  were  so  much  interested  in 
seeing  everything;  we  took  a  few  comforts  for  the  sick;  were  taken 
through  the  building,  but  made  no  comment  on  what  we  saw.  And 
what  did  we  see?  We  saw  sixty  children,  young  and  old,  in  the 
care  of  an  old  pauper  Irishwoman.  Her  illegitimate  daughter  as- 
sisted her;  and  that  daughter's  illegitimate  child  was  one  of  the 
children.  We  found  sick  people,  very  sick  people,  without  a  nurse 
to  take  care  of  them.  The  keeper's  wife  was  kind  and  did  what  she 
could;  but  th^e  nurse  in  charge,  old  Hanna,  was  herself  a  pauper, 
too  stiff  from  rheumatism  to  easily  rise  from  her  chair,  with  a 
paralyzed  arm  and  a  twisted  wrist — and  this  with  desperately  ill  and 
dying  people  and  no  resident  physician.  We  found  the  insane  in 
cells,  suffering  from  cold  and  hunger,  their  attendants  being  paupers; 
one  violent  case  in  a  sort  of  dungeon  with  a  ceiling  too  low  for  him 
to  stand  up;  vagrants,  abandoned  women — no  separation  of  the 
sexes. 

Out  of  this  came  the  first  visiting  committee  of  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association.  The  by-laws  of  the  association 
were  drafted  by  Miss  Schuyler  that  fall.  She  felt  more  and 
more  strongly  that  the  needs  of  children,  of  the  insane,  and 
the  vagrant  could  best  be  met  through  the  impact  of  an  or- 
ganized and  informed  public  opinion.  She  believed  in  build- 
ing an  association  "  as  broad  and  deep  as  humanity  itself." 
It  was  more  than  fortunate  that  in  the  welter  of  senti- 
mentality of  that  time  toward  the  poor,  with  the  boxes  of 
old  clothes  to  be  sent  to  faraway  missionaries,  the  society 
should  have  caught  from  its  very  start  that  spirit  of  neigh- 
borliness  combined  with  the  desire  to  act  on  the  basis  of 
facts  that  is  so  much  the  essence  of  good  social  work  today. 
"  The  attitude  of  the  society  at  its  inception,"  said  Homer 
Folks,  its  secretary,  "  was  at  the  opposite  pole  from  the 
Lady  Bountiful  attitude.  The  core  of  its  purpose  was  to 
influence  the  public  administration  of  charity." 

To  travel  past  the  fifty  milestones  of  the  association's 
work  is  to  parallel  much  of  the  progress  of  social  endeavor  in 
this  country  during  the  same  period.  One  of  the  earliest 
milestones,  and  one  which  has  come,  indeed,  to  be  a  land- 


mark, was  the  establishment  of  the  Bellevue  Training  School 
for  Nurses,  the  mother  of  nurses'  training  in  this  country. 
Today  over  fifty  thousand  nurses  are  enrolled  in  such  schools 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  worth  while  to  note  a  few  of 
the  other  waymarks  in  the  philanthropic  history  of  New 
York  toward  which  the  association  contributed: 

1885.    First  course  of  training  given  to  nurses  for  the  insane. 
1894.     Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics  established. 

1907.  Organization    of    the    campaign    for    the    prevention    of 

tuberculosis  in  the  state  of  New  York  outside  of  New  York 
city. 

1908.  Organized  effort  to  promote  establishment  of  county  agent 

for  children  begun. 

1910.  Committee  on  mental  hygiene  began  intensive  campaign  for 

early  treatment  and  prevention  of  mental  disorders. 

1911.  Appointment  of  special  committee  for  the  feebleminded. 
1915.     Successful  campaign  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  new 

state  health  system. 

1918.  State  Commission  for  Mental  Defectives  created. 

1919.  Mental  deficiency  law  enacted. 

1921.  Fifty-two  county  and  eighteen  city  committees  on  tubercu- 
losis and  public  health  organized,  with  thirty-seven  full- 
time  executives. 

The  association  early  saw  the  significance  of  skilled, 
trained  service.  One  of  those  especially  responsible  for  this 
point  of  view  was  John  H.  Finley,  secretary  of  the  society 
from  1889  to  1893.  Homer  Folks,  who  succeeded  him  and 
who,  with  the  exception  of  the  period  1902  to  1903,  has 
been  secretary  since  that  time,  has  consistently  stressed  this 
idea.  The  tendency  to  attach  prime  importance  to  public 
action,  states  Mr.  Folks,  was  early  recognized  by  the  so- 
ciety. In  the  early  years  of  this  century,  it  began  to  shift 
its  emphasis  from  relief  to  health.  It  has  increasingly  been 
working  back  from  consequences,  such  as  poverty,  sickness, 
delinquency,  neglect,  in  a  consistent  endeavor  to  ascertain 
by  concrete  effort  how  far  untoward  conditions  may  be  cor- 
rected. Although  the  organization  has  continued  its  vigil- 
ance over  institutions  and  the  public  administration  of  relief, 
this  attitude  has  led  it  to  move  from  the  institution  to  the 
community,  from  the  individual  case  to  the  cause.  '  The 
whole  situation,"  says  Mr.  Folks,  "  is  now  in  correction." 

The  recent  book  by  Edward  T.  Devine  and  Lillian 
Brandt,  American  Social  Work  in  the  Twentieth  Century, 
affords  an  interesting  setting  for  these  anniversary  celebra- 
tions of  the  pioneer  organizations  as  they  come  along.  Fifty 
years  ago  there  were  no  training  schools  for  social  service 
and  no  technical  literature.  The  great  national  movements 
for  health  and  recreation  and  child  welfare  were  unknown. 
Case  technique,  as  we  know  it  today,  was  an  alien  thing. 
Prior  to  1900  there  was  not  even  a  "collective  term"  for 
social  work. 

This  New  York  celebration  afforded  a  foretaste  of  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  next  year  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Social  Work  and,  like  it,  mingles  elements  of  prophecy 
with  its  stocktaking  of  progress. 

At  the  meetings  this  week,  Hastings  H.  Hart,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  national  body,  sketched  the  significance  of 
the  child  welfare  work  of  the  New  York  State  Charities 
Aid  Association.  Among  other  things  he  emphasized 
particularly  the  "  look  ahead "  of  the  association  by 
which  it  has  anticipated  "  by  years  the  progress  of  more 
conservative  organization " ;  the  society's  "  progressive 
treatment  of  unmarried  mothers  and  their  children, 
by  locating  such  young  women  with  their  babies  in  se- 
lected family  homes  with  wise  and  sympathetic  wom- 
en " ;  "  the  development  of  practical  methods  of  county 
care  for  dependent  and  neglected  children,"  which  he  be- 
lieves is  perhaps  the  most  important  contribution  the  society 
has  made;  and  the  impetus  the  association  has  given  to  so- 
cial legislation.  The  goal  ahead  of  the  New  York  State 
Charities  Association  is  nothing  short  of  "  the  actual  prac- 
tical control  in  increasing  degree  of  some  of  the  major  causes 
of  human  distress."  Paul  L.  Benjamin. 
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Henry  P.  Davison 

TO  those  who  worked  with  Mr.  Davison  in  the  Red 
Cross  the  fact  of  his  death  will  bring  a  sense  of 
keen  personal  loss,  followed  immediately  by  a 
realization  that  the  loss  is  infinitely  wider  and 
deeper  than  the  personal  circle;  it  must  be  shared  by  the 
whole  country. 

In   May,   191 7,  at  the  request  of  the  President,  he  ac- 

Jcepted  the  chairmanship  of  the  War  Council  of  the  Ameri- 
can National  Red  Cross.  From  that  time  until  the  day 
of  his  death,  service  in  behalf  of  this  organization  was  the 
most  compelling  factor  of  his  life.  A  man  of  genius,  he 
gave  to  this  important  work  the  best  he  had.  Mr.  Davison 
was  a  born  leader ;  he  possessed  to  a  marked  degree  courage, 
imagination,  and  generosity;  he  inspired  confidence  in  others 
and  had  a  rare  quality  of  imparting  to  his  fellow  workers 
a  sense  of  his  confidence  in  them.  Of  all  his  gifts  to  the 
Red  Cross  perhaps  his  outstanding  contribution  was  the 
vision  he  presented  of  how  great  an  instrument  for  service 
that  organization  could  be  in  war  and  in  peace. 

At  the  outset  of  the  war,  he  measured  the  sentiment  of 
the  American  people  and  boldly  announced  a  program  com- 
parable to  his  estimate  of  what  they  would  wish  accom- 
plished. Under  the  inspiration  of  his  leadership  the  vision 
which  to  many  had  seemed  impossible,  became  a  reality, 
and  sums  were  raised  and  expended  for  the  relief  of  war 
suffering  that  had  never  before  been  dreamed  of  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  Assuredly  it  marked  a  turning  point  in 
Red  Cross  history,  the  influence  of  which  was  widespread. 

With  the  signing  of  the  Armistice,  many  people  felt  the 
Red  Cross  work  was  over,  and  it  should  return  to  pre-war 
status;  not  so,  Mr.  Davison.  He  conceived  what  the  after- 
math of  war  would  be,  felt  the  obligation,  and  he  believed 
that  everywhere  a  great  impulse  for  service  had  been 
aroused,  and  much  experience  gained  which  could  be  turned 
to  the  benefit  of  suffering  humanity,  not  in  this  country 
alone,  but  throughout  the  world.  His  vision  of  a  League 
of  Red  Cross  Societies  was  the  natural  development  of  this 
world  service;  a  world  primarily  made  healthier  and  safer 
for  children  to  live  in;  a  Red  Cross  "  which  should  be  the 
friend  and  helper  of  all  nations;  a  Red  Cross  which  should 
instill  in  children  ideals  of  service  and  an  attitude  of  mu- 
tual friendliness;  whose  hand  and  heart  should  encompass 
the  globe." 

Truly  a  vision  splendid  of  what  man's  humanity  to  man 
might  be!  Eleanor  Robson  Belmont. 

Better  Times 

THE  reduction  of  unemployment  is  a  fact  and  it  is 
widespread.  This  is  indicated  not  alone  by  the  op- 
timistic statements  in  the  press  but  by  the  reports 
of  governmental  bodies,  of  manufacturing  plants 
and  of  workers'  bureaus.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
reports  that  the  number  of  workers  on  the  payrolls  in 
March  exceeded  that  of  any  previous  month  since  Janu- 
ary, 1 92 1.  The  turning  point  was  reached  in  Decem- 
ber of  last  year,  when,  along  with  the  lowest  amount 
of  employment  for  the  recent  depression,  the  upward 
trend  began  and  has  continued  steadily.  Arthur 
Woods,  director  of  the  President's  Permanent  Unem- 
ployment Conference,  matches  this  statement  with  reports 
of  150  applicants  for  every  100  jobs  late  in  April  as  against 
226  applicants  for  the  same  number  of  jobs  in  January. 
Alongside  of  this,  however — that  the  country  may  not  be 
too  optimistic — comes  the  estimate  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  which  gives  the  number  of  workers  still  out  of 
employment  involuntarily  as  3,000,000  (600,000  of  whom 
are  out  in  New  York  state)  while  the  federal  Department  of 


Labor  places  the  number  of  men  now  on  strike  as  800,000. 

The  building  trades,  agricultural  pursuits,  the  lumber  in- 
dustry and  manufacturing,  especially  in  the  steel  and  the  auto- 
mobile industry,  account  for  the  greatest  absorption.  Mer- 
cantile establishments  have  not  yet  shown  the  effect  of  the 
revival.  Reports  on  the  building  trades  show  the  value  of 
plans  filed  to  be  the  highest  in  the  history  of  the  country. 
The  activity  is  especially  marked  in  the  building  of  houses. 
The  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  reports  that  in- 
formation coming  to  them  from  all  over  the  country  indi- 
cates that  for  the  first  time  since  191 6  enough  dwellings  will 
be  built  this  year  to  more  than  care  for  the  increase  in  de- 
mand. The  automobile  industry  carload  shipments  for 
March  reached  27,380,  just  short  of  the  highest  figure  re- 
corded— 30,000 — and  the  estimate  is  that  figures  for  April 
will  have  exceeded  that  figure.  The  steel  industry  reports 
from  70  to  85  per  cent  production  and  railroad  repair  shops 
show  a  large  increase  in  employment. 

One  of  the  most  notable  factors  in  the  situation  is  the 
report  of  a  shortage  in  many  of  the  skilled  trades.  Automo- 
bile centers,  such  as  Detroit,  and  the  metal  industry  generally 
have  for  some  weeks  indicated  this  situation,  while  reports 
of  a  shortage  of  plasterers,  bricklayers  and  carpenters  comes 
from  throughout  the  country.  Common  labor,  the  first  to 
be  laid  off  and  the  last  to  be  taken  on,  is  still  plentiful. 

Is  the  season  the  cause  of  the  increase  in  manufacturing  and 
building  or  is  the  situation  one  due  to  a  general  brightening 
of  the  business  outlook?  How  far  was  it  affected  by  antici- 
pation of  the  coal  strike?  These  are  questions  which  such 
bulletins  bring  up.  There  is  no  doubt  that  much  of  the 
absorption  is  in  the  seasonal  trades,  such  as  the  shoe  and 
millinery  industries.  But  there  is  significance  in  the  fact  that 
the  building  "  boom  "  got  well  under  way  before  the  normal 
seasonable  months  and  that  the  automobile  industry  was 
late  getting  its  start  for  spring  orders  but  is  carrying  on  well 
past  the  season.  This  indicates  a  trend  which  is  less  notice- 
able but  yet  present  in  other  trades.  There  is  not  much 
doubt  that  the  threat  of  a  coal  strike  tended  to  rush  orders 
and  consequently  to  force  better  times  somewhat.  Francis  H. 
Sisson,  vice-president  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company,  com- 
menting on  this  point  for  the  Foreign  Press  Service,  finds 
it  difficult  to  judge  to  what  extent  the  increased  activity  was 
mere  "  speeding  up  "  in  anticipation  of  the  strike  and  "  how 
far  it  was  definite  preparation  for  an  expected  release  of 
pent-up  demand  at  its  termination." 

The  effect  of  this  increase  in  manufacturing  and  conse- 
quent increase  in  purchasing  power  of  the  workers  will  prob- 
ably be  an  increase  in  employment  in  mercantile  establish- 
ments in  the  immediate  future.  But  the  so-called  "  buyers' 
strike "  is  not  yet  ended.  That  strike  has  been  the  pe- 
culiar feature  of  the  depression.  The  repression  of  the 
war  period,  its  thrift  campaigns  and  economic  senti- 
ment supplemented  by  the  work  of  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board  in  spreading  the  doctrine  of  careful  con- 
sumption, led  to  the  prophecy  of  a  poor  year  in  retail 
buying  in  191 9.  By  spring,  with  the  return  of  the 
troops  and  the  release  of  pent-up  feelings,  the  buying  cam- 
paign took  the  business  world  by  surprise,  and  the  competi- 
tion made  articles  advance  rapidly  in  price.  Early  in  1920, 
however,  the  buyers  seemingly  had  had  their  fling  and  had 
no  cash  left  in  their  pockets.  They  became  disgusted  with 
the  high  prices  and  as  a  result  cut  down  in  retail  buying. 
This  antedated  the  unemployment  period  rather  than  fol- 
lowed it,  as  has  been  usual  in  other  depressions.  The  result 
was  an  enormous  stock  of  made-up  goods  to  be  disposed  of,  a 
decrease  in  orders  and  a  decline  in  manufacturing,  all  of 
them  aggravating  the  other  factors  in  the  succeeding  period 
of  unemployment.  Now,  with  prices  cut  there  has  come  a 
greater  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  public.  The  rise  in  the 
prices  of  agricultural  products  has  added  to  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  farmers  and  the  outlook  for  retail  buying  is 
hopeful.     It  is  the  cycle  over  again. 


Underwood  <f  Underwood 


Jefferson  County  Court  House,  Charles  To<wn,  West  Virginia,  where  sixty-three  years  ago  John  Brown  ivas  tried  and  sentenced  to  death 

for  treason,  and  where  on  April  24  of  this  year,  twenty-three  union  miners  were  placed  on  trial  on  the  same  charge  in  connection  with 

the  miners'  march  over  the  mountains  last  summer  to  the  non-union  districts  of  Logan  and  Mingo.     Here  also  nearly  five  hundred 

other  miners  face  charges  of  murder  and  conspiracy  growing  out  of  the  same  occurrence 

After  West  Virginia— Somerset 

By  Heber  Blankenhorn 


BUREAU  OF  INDUSTRIAL  RESEARCH 


DOES  the  country  want  to  see  West  Virginia's  mine 
war  repeated  in  Central  Pennsylvania?  If  not,  the 
nation  had  better  wake  up  to  coal  facts  in  Somer- 
set and  Cambria  counties,  Pennsylvania.  The 
same  sort  of  mine  dynamite  is  there  in  quantity,  the  very 
brands  which  set  off  the  two  years'  Mingo  war.  Coal  oper- 
ators in  Somerset  are  displaying  the  passionate  heat  and 
using  the  drastic  tactics  which  mean  trouble. 

Less  than  a  hundred  miles  separate  the  court  house  in 
Charles  Town,  West  Virginia,  from  that  in  the  town 
of  Somerset,  Pennsylvania.  Crowded  into  the  former,  as 
defendants  on  charges  of  treason,  are  citizens  who  truly 
represent  the  mining  populations — boys,  young  married  men, 
fathers  of  large  families,  who  flew  to  arms  against  the  mine 
guards  in  August,  1921.  The  question  at  issue  is  whether 
union  officers  were  responsible  for  the  armed  march.  The 
still  unremedied  causes  of  the  march  will  hardly  be  adjudi- 
cated in  that  court — the  arbitrary  conditions  of  work  and 
the  subordination  of  civil  rights  to  support  them. 

That  trial  sets  off  a  great  fact:  six  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  miners  on  strike  for  a  month,  without  violence. 
A  "  peaceful  "  national  strike,  even  as'  the  time  of  hunger 
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and  deprivation  comes  on.  Peaceful  despite  provocative  acts, 
such  as  Federal  Judge  Orr's  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  in 
denying  naturalization  papers  to  miners  unless  they  would 
go  back  to  wort. 

In  the  Somerset  court  house  on  April  27,  the  operators 
attempted  to  establish  their  tactics  on  a  legal  basis.  Their 
argument  before  Judge  Berkey  for  a  more  drastic  injunc- 
tion was  on  the  ground  that  Somerset  conditions  were  the 
same  as  those  in  West  Virginia;  that  Somerset,  which  was 
non-union,  way  back  before  the  exploitation  of  the  West 
Virginia  coalfields  began,  had  the  legal  right  to  bar  out 
the  union  representatives,  prevent  the  newly  organized 
miners  from  meeting  and  to  run  non-union  forever.  They 
based  their  stand  on  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion of  the  West  Virginia  Hitchman  Coal  &  Coke  case. 
[See  the  Survey  for  June  12,  1920,  page  376].  And  with 
348  "  deputies,"  and  uncounted  coal  and  iron  police,  with 
spotters  and  guns  and  searchlights  they  have  been  at  it  as  if 
they  expected  the  court  to  legalize  these  West  Virginia  tactics. 

Three  weeks  ago,  the  miners  tell  the  story,  a  reporter 
for  the  New  York  Times  went  to  Governor  Morgan  of 
West  Virginia  and  asked  for  a  safe  conduct  into  the  coal 
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fields.  He  was  referred  to  the  operators;  the  governor  was 
powerless  to  give  such  a  permit.  "  Yes,  it  may  seem  strange," 
the  reporter  was  informed,  "  but  we  are  simply  telling  you 
the  conditions  here." 

On  April  19  a  reporter  for  the  New  York  Herald  went 
to  visit  Vintondale,  in  the  non-union  section  of  Cambria 
County,  Pennsylvania,  as  one  of  the  three  mines  left  pro- 
ducing in  all  that  region.  He  was  barred  at  the  outskirts 
on  the  public  road  running  through  the  town.  Two  auto- 
mobiles nose  to  nose  blocked  the  highway,  guards  were 
there  afoot  and  three  mounted  coal  and  iron  police,  togged 
out  in  the  uniform  of  the  state  constabulary,  38  revolvers 
and  all,  except  the  helmet.  Near  by  was  a  searchlight,  one 
'of  six  around  the  town.  Company  Superintendent  Hoffman 
gave  the  orders  in  person  and  the  reporter  had  to  depart 
along  the  road  he  came. 

Union  representatives,  before  that  and  since,  have  been 
thrown  out  of  Vintondale,  some  with  bloody  heads.  A  union 
organizer  did  get  in  for  a  few  minutes  and  four  Vinton- 
dale miners  eagerly  walked  along  with  him  until  the  guards 
got  him.  Next  day  I  heard  two  of  these  men,  brothers, 
named  Pedeck,  tell  their  story  to  Sheriff  Keller. 

All  four  had  been  summarily  discharged  and  evicted  for 
welcoming  the  union  representative.  The  men  had  been 
driven  out  of  town  at  gunpoint  and  their  goods  and  fam- 
ilies trucked  out  in  another  direction.  The  company  took 
thirty-five  dollars  from  them  for  "  the  costs  of  the  evic- 
tion."    They   wanted   the  sheriff   to  find   their  belongings. 

Between  eighteen  thousand  and  twenty  thousand  hitherto 
non-union  miners  have  struck  in  Central  Pennsylvania.  Ex- 
cept for  a  few  small  mines,  Somerset  County  is  now  com- 
pletely organized.  President  Brophy  of  District  No.  2, 
United  Mine  Workers,  on  the  eve  of  the  strike  sent  into 
the  non-union  towns  twenty  thousand  cards  inviting  all 
miners  to  join,  and  copies  of  the  district  newspaper,  Penn- 
Central  News.  Since  then  the  union  has  striven  mightily 
to  answer  the  hundreds  of  messages  for  organizers.  The 
District  2  organizers  are  Pennsylvania  folk,  elected  by  the 
rank  and  file.  One  is  a  recent  volunteer,  Powers  Hapgood, 
Harvard  graduate,  who  worked  in  Somerset  mines  last 
summer  and  wrote  the  diary  of  conditions  there.  [See  the 
Survey  for  March  25].  He  observed  how  mine  guards 
were  a  part  of  non-union  mining  even  in  peace  time.  Like 
the  others,  he  has  been  "  arrested,"  jailed  and  thrown 
around  by  the  guards  a  good  bit  in  the  last  few  weeks. 

Ten  days  in  Somerset,  watching  town  after  town  burst 
out  on  strike  left  me  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  process.  When 
St.  Michaels  (Berwind- White)  came  out  solid  on  April  4 
and  loosed  the  avalanche,  dozens  of  the  younger  strikers 
pelted  for  Windber  and  Scalp  level  telling  the  news  there 
and  urging  friends.  When  Jerome  (Hillman  Coal  &  Coke) 
and   Hollsopple  went,  the  organizers  who  '  were    called    in 


HELD   UP 

Two  reporters,  Cronyn  of  the  New  York  Herald,  and  Shields  of 
the  Federated  Press,  barred  on  the  public  road  at  the  entrance  to 
Vintondale,  Cambria  County,  Pa.,  by  mounted  coal  and  iron  police 

found  that  scores  of  Windber  boys  had  been  there  before 
them,  hammered  up  by  the  guards  but  still  getting  through, 
and  with  copies  of  Penn-Central  News.  Meeting-places 
were  found  in  fields  of  friendly  farmers;  halls  in  the  towns 
being  mostly  company-owned.  The  organizers  were  rough- 
spoken  miners  like  the  strikers;  their  speeches  went:  "  In 
union  towns,  we're  not  afraid.  We've  got  no  guards.  We've 
got  checkweighmen — you  can't  tell  here  whether  you're 
getting  honest  weight  on  the  coal  you  dig.  Elect  your  own 
officers,  get  a  union  charter  and  quit  being  afraid  of  the  boss." 

Wherever  the  miners  in  the  guarded  towns  realized  that 
the  union  would  really  stand  by  them — proved  by  the  news 
that  the  organizers,  as  fast  as  driven  out,  came  back — they 
struck.  The  scene  at  Boswell  (whence  President  Brophy 
and  man  after  man  had  been  driven)  at  6  A.  M.  on  April 
18  epitomized  it:  the  Davis  company  miners  standing  on 
the  bridge  to  the  mine,  gazing  at  organizers  Taylor,  Ro- 
mese  and  Hapgood  pushing  and  hauling  in  the  road  with 
"  Bull  "  Bentley,  the  Somerset  Operators  Association's  chief 
deputy  and  a  gang  of  guards.  The  sight  brought  the  whole 
mine  out;  the  men  met  and  organized  that  hour.  Somerset 
has  burst  open  from  within. 

"  God  is  with  us,  who  can  be  against  us."  That  was  the 
speech  to  the  Jerome  miners  by  their  newly  chosen  local 
president,  George  Gregory,  black-haired  and  bright-eyed, 
coal  cutter,  county  detective  and  churchman  in  one.  "  You 
struck  on  Good  Friday.  The  good  book  says,  '  Quit  you 
/like  men.'     And  you  quit,  thank  God."     He  still  carried  in 


IN   NON-UNION   FIELDS 

Two  thousand  miners  meeting  on  April  24  on  a  hillside  at  Windber, 
Somerset  County,  where  there  is  no  hall  to  rent 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  NEW  LOCAL  AT  JEROME 

The  fifth   man  to  the  reader's  right  is   George   Gregory,  president 
of  the  local,  coal  cutter,  churchman  and  county  detective 
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his  pocket  his  card  from  the  South  Wales  Miners'  Federa- 
tion, Pontyprid  and  Rhondda  district,  dated  1910.  "  I'll 
pinch  the  first  man  I  catch  breaking  the  law,"  he  went  on. 

Their  new  chief  from  District  2,  gray-haired  Board  Mem- 
ber Dave  Cowan,  told  them  what  he'd  observed  in  their 
non-union  county:  two-ton  cars  on  which  the  miners  had 
been  getting  only  half  weight;  of  no  pay  for  yardage  and 
dead  work;  how  one  mine  had  suddenly  taken  to  paying 
thirty-nine  hundredweight  on  cars  that  had  never  brought 
more  than  nineteen  hundredweight  before — and  still  the 
men  struck ;  of  days  back  in  the  anthracite  "  when  we  rose  at 
three  in  the  morning  and  if  we  got  groggy  with  gas  and 
tried  to  come  out  before  six  in  the  evening  we  was  pushed 
back  " — until  the  union  changed  that  and  brought  the  eight- 
hour  day  and  will  shorten  hours  further. 

Gregory  cried  to  the  men,  "  Remember  how  our  super 
used  to  stand  on  these  steps  and  drive  us  back  down  if  we 
tried  to  get  out  at  three  or  four  o'clock?" 

"  That's  right."  "  True."  "  God,  yes,"  came  the  shouts 
from  the  meeting. 

Let  us  take  the  evidence  of  one  of  those  who  really  or- 
ganized Somerset — the  operators.  F.  R.  Lyon,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Consolidation  Company,  which  operates  a  hun- 
dred mines  in  many  states,  was  on  the  stand  before  Judge 
Berkey  on  April  27.  With  the  Berwind- White  and  a  dozen 
other  companies,  Consolidation  was  demanding  such  an  in- 
junction as  would  end  all  organizing  meetings  and  outlaw 
the  organizers.  Mr.  Lyon  said  they  had  fifty  thousand 
acres  of  coal  in  Somerset,  fourteen  developed  plants  and 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  miners.  In  their  newest  camps 
the  houses  had  running  water,  in  their  older  towns  perhaps 
a  fourth  of  the  houses  had  water;  in  one  town,  none. 
They  had  three  visiting  nurses  and  one  "hospital"  or  doctor's 
room. 

Like  the  union  districts  in  1921,  they  had  shut  down  some 
mines  all  of  1921,  and  others  ran  half  time.  They  had  made 
cuts  in  wages,  the  last  in  August;  how  much  of  a  cut  he 
didn't  know.    He  was  reluctant  under  cross-examination. 

Q.     Have  you  had  any  strikes  during  nineteen  years  at  any  of  the 
mines. 

We  may  have  had  a  little  suspension  at  one  or  two. 
Did  you  have  any  trouble  at  Althouse  at  any  time? 
Yes,  sir,  one  of  the  men  at  Garrett  (a  union  town  in  Somer- 
set) got  up  there  about  the  men. 

And   didn't  you    replace   those   with   colored   men    from   the 
south  ? 
I  don't  know;   I  wouldn't  be  surprised. 

*  *  » 

Didn't  you,  within  the  last  ten  days,   at  the  Bell  mine  and 
Biesecker  mine,  have  labor  grievances? 
No,  sir,  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Don't  you  know  the  men  at  those  mines  have  been  complain- 
ing on  account  of  the  dead  work  they  had  to  do  and  in  the 
last  ten  days  you  raised  the  wages  about  fifty  cents  a  yard? 
We  changed  the  system  of  min- 
ing out  there. 

No — after  you  changed  the  sys- 
tem? 

I  had  demands  made  on  us  for 
yardage. 
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Haven't  you  issued  instructions  to  your  employes  to  take  the 
names  of  the  individuals  who  were  going  to  the  union  meet- 
ings and  as  soon  as  the  men  returned  and  before  you  knew 
whether  they  had  joined  or  not,  they  were  served  with  a 
discharge  norice? 
No,  sir. 

Have  you  issued  orders  of  that  kind? 

I  have  issued  orders  to  discharge  every  man  that  is  trying 
to  stir  up  some  trouble. 

At  whose  orders  were  the  names  taken,  do  you  know  that? 
No,  sir. 

Do  you  know  of  them  having  been  taken? 
I  wouldn't  be  a  bit  surprised. 


Have  you  maintained  armed  guards  at  Biesecker  prohibiting 

and  preventing  the  general  public  from  going  in  there? 

Well  I  don't  know. 

Do   you    know    of    Mr.    Mullin,    one   of   the    superintendents, 

shooting  through  the  car  of  a  man  who  went  in  there  about 

two  weeks  ago? 

No,  I  don't  know  of  it. 

Did  you  have  such  a  man  in  your  employ? 

We  had  a  man  by  the  name  of  MullLn. 

And  you  heard  nothing  about  this? 

Yes,  sir,  I  heard  about  this. 

Where  is  he  now,  do  you  know  ? 

I  don't  know. 

Is  he  still  in  your  employ? 

No,  sir,  he  was  discharged. 

*         *         • 

If  a  man  wants  to  go  to  the  public  post  office  can  he  go  in 

without  the  consent  of  the  officers  and  guards? 

Yes,  sir. 

Isn't  he  stopped  and  asked  to  give  an  explanation  of  what  he 

wants  in  there? 

He  is  asked  his  business,  if  he  is  not  known. 

If  he  is  not  known,  he  doesn't  get  in  ? 

If  he  is  not  known,  he  doesn't  get  in. 


A. 
Q. 


a 

A. 


Do  you  know  of  any  men  having 
been  discharged  for  no  other  rea- 
son than  for  attending  some  of 
the  meetings? 

I    know    of   them    attending    the 
meetings  and  joining  the  organi- 
zation and  refusing  to  work. 
Did  they   refuse  to  work  or  did 
you  fire  them  because  they  joined 
the  organization? 
We  knew  when  they  joined  the 
organization   they   have  to   cease 
work,  can't  work. 
Had  they  ceased  work  when  you 
discharged  them? 
Perhaps  not  all  of  them. 
•  •  • 


How  many  deputy  sheriffs,  coal   and  iron  police  and  officers 
are  in  your  employ  and  under  your  control  in  the  various  min- 
ing towns  and  at  the  plants  in  this  county? 
I  can't  answer  that. 

Mr.  Lyon,  if  such  peace  and  harmony  prevails  between  your 
company  and  its  employes,  why  do  you  have  those  officers 
there? 

To  keep  these  people  from  other  counties  from  getting  in  and 
disturbing  these  people. 
Did  all  your  people  go  out? 
Yes,  sir. 

The  vice-president's  picture  of  non-union  mining  seems  to 
agree  with  the  miners'  story  of  why  they  struck.  Not  much 
of  the  real  story  came  out  in  court;  enough,  however,  for 
Judge  Berkey  to  issue  emphatic  orders  to  the  operators  to 
keep  away,  themselves  and  their  guards,  from  the  union 
meetings.  Decision  on  the  injunction  was  put  over  to 
May  22. 

The  formula  resorted  to  to  block  unionization  may  be 
summed    up:    miners    discharged;    miners    "arrested"    in 

bunches,  put  in  jail  on  charges 
of  "bootlegging"  or  "sus- 
picion " ;  miners  beaten ;  miners 
evicted.  Twelve  eviction  notices 
in  one  Consolidation  town,  seven 
in  another,  thirty-five  notices 
served  by  Berwind- White  with 
one  family  then  being  set  out — 
such  was  the  tally  of  one  day, 
April  29,  according  to  union 
headquarters.  Eviction  was 
clearly  for  intimidation  only ;  no 
attempt  being  made  to  reopen 
the  mines. 

Such   history  is  simply   repeat- 
ing what   happened    in    1920  in 
West    Virginia.     Does   Pennsyl- 
vania want  to  progress  to  treason 
trials  by  the  route  of  armed  up- 


One  of  the  Six  Searchlights  Guarding   Vintondale  risings: 


INDUSTRY 


Organizing  Wives  and  Mothers 


IN  a  dingy,  barren  hall  of  a  political  club  in  Philadel- 
phia's northeast  section  one  dull  day  in  February, 
192 1,  twelve  hundred  women — wives,  daughters  and 
mothers  of  the  striking  shipyard  workers  who  consti- 
tute Fishtown — sat  spellbound  by  a  new  idea.  For  the  first 
time  these  women  had  been  offered  a  place  in  the  industrial 
movement  that  is  so  great  a  force  in  the  destiny  of  their  men- 
folks.  What  it  might  mean  for  them  and  for  their  children 
was  just  beginning  to  dawn  upon  them. 

It  was  a  new  sort  of  meeting  for  Fishtown — a  new  sort  of 
meeting  for  Philadelphia,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned.  New 
forces  at  work  are  calling  forth  such  gatherings  and  bringing 
into  existence  these  so-called  women's  auxiliaries  throughout 
the  country  today  following  a  like  movement  in  England 
some  years  ago.  Heretofore  when  a  strike  has  occurred  the 
workers,  usually  men,  have  concerned  themselves  with  its 
conduct.  It  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to  include  their 
wives  in  the  struggle,  though  the  women  were  the  first  to 
suffer  from  an  unsuccessful  strike  and  the  first  to  enjoy  the 
gains  from  a  successful  one.  A  strike  was  a  craft  matter. 
This  almost  necessarily  followed  from  the  craft  type  of 
organization  in  vogue  in  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

By  the  close  of  the  war,  however,  employers'  organiza- 
tions had  quite  generally  abandoned  the  idea  of  dealing  with 
labor  on  the  basis  of  an  organized  craft.  Open  Shop  and 
American  Plan  advocates  challenged  the  very  right  of  work- 
ers to  organize.  This  is  having  its  effect  on  the  workers' 
movement.  Gradually  workers  are  beginning  to  see  their 
struggle  in  terms  not  of  their  craft  nor  of  shop  conditions 
but  of  a  social  problem  involving  labor  as  a  whole.  As  such 
it  concerns  not  only  the  men  who  work  but  also  those  de- 
pendent on  their  earnings. 

The  Cramp  Shipyard  strike  furnishes  an  interesting  ex- 
ample of  this  change.  This  old,  established  industry  had  for 
over  a  generation  given  employment  to  the  great  bulk  of 
workers  in  Fishtown.  During  the  war  the  yard  had  pros- 
pered on  the  "  cost  plus  "  arrangement.  Because  of  the  gov- 
ernment's labor  policy,  the  workers  for  the  first  time  enjoyed 
the  right  to  organize  and  to  make  collective  agreements. 
Then  with  the  end  of  the  war  came  the  removal  of  all  gov- 
ernment restraint  and  the  company's  refusal  longer  to  deal 
with  the  representatives  of  the  workers.  A  general  strike 
followed,  the  sole  object  of  which  was  to  establish  the  right 
of  collective  bargaining. 

In  the  face  of  increasing  unemployment  and  the  practical 
abandonment  of  shipbuilding,  some  seven  thousand  men  went 
out.  More  than  two  thousand  of  these  were  unskilled  work- 
ers not  belonging  to  any  labor  organization.  One  week,  two 
weeks,  six  weeks,  passed.  It  became  evident  that  this  was  to 
be  an  endurance  test.  The  strikers  of  the  skilled  crafts  were 
in  fairly  good  form.  Strike  benefits  were  regular,  the  men 
keeping  in  line.  The  unskilled  men,  with  no  training  in 
organization  and  with  only  the  bounty  of  the  other  unions 
to  look  to  for  their  support,  were  a  more  serious  problem. 
In  all  the  groups  there  were  men  who  were  becoming  dis- 
couraged because  at  home  there  was  misunderstanding  and 
suspicion  as  to  why  the  pay  envelopes  were  not  forthcoming 
and  why  the  husbands  and  fathers  were  "  loafing,"  and 
anxiety  about  the  future.  Finally  there  were  the  small 
grocers,  druggists  and  tradesmen  of  all  sorts,  who  were  de- 
pendent on  the  patronage  of  these  strikers  but  who  it  could 
not  be  assumed  would  understand  the  issues  involved. 

The  February  meeting  of  the  women  was  the  outcome 
of  a  conference  between  the  strike  leaders  and  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  Women's  Trade  Union  League  in  an  effort  to 


find  new  sources  of  strength.  Although  a  little  skeptical  the 
men  agreed  to  bring  their  wives  to  the  meeting.  When 
those  in  charge  looked  at  the  audience  they  realized  that 
something  different  and  new  was  happening.  Here  were 
women  who,  according  to  their  own  testimony,  had  rarely 
left  their  homes  since  they  were  married.  Some  belonged 
to  churches,  but  beyond  that  they  held  no  membership  in 
organizations,  had  no  experience  in  acting  with  their  neigh- 
bors, no  sense  of  community  responsibility.  All  they  knew 
was  that  the  family  income  had  been  cut  down  by  the  strike, 
that  "  something "  was  affecting  their  lives.  They  were 
shown  what  the  men  were  asking  for — a  voice  in  determining 
their  own  working  conditions,  and  then  how  those  working 
conditions  (added  leisure  hours,  safety,  wages)  affected  the 
women  and  their  homes.  Then  it  was  explained  to  them  how 
each  improvement  of  conditions  meant  more  advantages  for 
their  children — first  in  postponing  the  age  when  they  must 
go  to  work  and,  second,  in  assuring  them  of  greater  oppor- 
tunities than  their  parents  had  had.  It  may  have  been  due 
to  their  feelings  of  revolt  against  the  dreary  life  that  they 
had  led.  Probably  many  new  surging  possibilities  which 
they  only  partially  realized  were  finding  expression.  What- 
ever the  cause,  the  women  organized  that  very  day,  with  a 
president  who  was  "  sure  she  would  die  "  if  she  so  much 
as  had  to  sit  on  the  platform,  and  with  other  officers  equally 
untrained. 

It  is  the  work  they  accomplished  that  gives  them  a  right 
to  be  considered  as  harbingers  of  a  new  phase  of  the  labor 
movement.  Let  a  striker  explain  it :  "  It  ain't  no  use  talk- 
in'.  .  .  .  It's  the  women  that  keeps  up  our  picket  line.  When 
any  fellow  gets  lazy  and  his  wife's  in  the  auxiliary  she  makes 
life  so  miserable  for  him  he  just  can't  stand  it.  He  has  to 
get  out  on  the  picket  line.  .  .  .  And  if  she's  afraid  he  won't 
get  there  she  just  goes  with  him !  "  Those  who  know  the  in- 
timidation ordinarily  practised  by  police  can  understand  the 
men's  hesitancy.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  presence  of  these 
older,  married  women  had  its  effect  in  lessening  violence. 

The  women  worked  on  the  practical  relief  problems.  They 
sought  the  aid  and  sympathy  of  their  community  as  it  had 
never  occurred  to  the  men  to  do.  Grocers  and  butchers  were 
reminded  that  they,  the  women,  were  their  regular  patrons, 
and  that  it  behooved  them  to  interest  themselves  in  the  griev- 
ances of  their  patrons  and  help  them  through  the  struggle. 
Every  one  in  the  community  not  directly  involved  was  ap- 
proached. There  have  been  two  commissary  stores  in  Fish- 
town since  the  days  of  the  auxiliary — for  the  women  looked 
into  the  matter  of  buying  to  advantage.  Weekly  provisions 
are  rationed  according  to  a  system  they  have  devised.  Drugs 
can  be  secured  at  a  certain  drug  store  by  men  carrying  strike 
cards — also  with  proper  checks.  Medical  aid  may  be  secured. 
Rent  problems  are  looked  into. 

As  months  have  worn  on  and  the  need  has  become  greater 
the  women  have  not  hesitated  to  go  far  afield.  Some  of 
them  today  are  waitresses  in  restaurants.  Some  are  scrubbing 
office  buildings.  A  gray  haired,  shawl-clad  woman  reported 
quite  simply  at  at  a  recent  meeting:  "  I've  taken  in  eleven 
washings  this  week.  I'll  take  eleven  more  to  keep  my  hus- 
band on  the  fighting  line !  " 

The  Cramp  Shipyard  strike  has  been  one  of  the  largest  in 
Philadelphia's  recent  history.  The  situation  which  faces  the 
railroad  workers  here  as  elsewhere  has  led  the  shopmen  and 
others  to  seek  the  interest  and  cooperation  of  their  women 
folk.  The  building  trades  struggle  last  spring  had  as  it? 
most  dramatic  episode  a  visit  from  the  Carpenters'  Auxiliary 
to  the  secretary  of  the  Employers'  Association.    The  women 
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declared  that  they  were  completely  in  sympathy  with  their 
husbands  efforts  to  maintain  a  wage  of  a  dollar  an  hour 
since  they  had  to  make  up  the  family  budgets  and  found  the 
existing  wage  none  too  much  for  the  "American  standard 

°  £"g  u-  C  emPlo-Vers  claimed  to  stand. 

V\  hat  this  woman's  movement  will  accomplish  remains  to 
be  seen.  But  it  has  now  been  demonstrated  what  women 
can  do  to  clarify  the  problems  involved  in  defining  and  estab- 
lishing an  American  standard  of  living,"  and  the  influence 
they  can  have  in  training  the  children  to  allegiance  to  the 
trade  union  movement.  And  for  the  effect  upon  the  women 
themselves— this  has  been  shown  in  the  quick  interest  in  and 
response  to  responsibility  for  their  neighbors— a  response  to 
group  life  in  contrast  to  the  isolation  and  monotony  of  home 
duties-  Frieda  S.  Miller. 


May   13,   1922 


Secretary,  Women's  Trade  Union 
League  of  Philadelphia. 

Massachusetts'  Minimum  Wage 

A  S  the  result  of  a  number  of  bills  relating  to  minimum 
u  1  W-aP  leSlsIatlon  Presented  to  the  present  session  of 
the  legislature,  Massachusetts  is  facing  an  investigation  of 
the  way  her  minimum  wage  law  has  worked.  The  various 
bills  include  calls  for  changing  the  requirements  for  board 
members  and  board  reports,  petitions  for  the  repeal  of  the 
existing  law,  and  the  recommendation  of  the  state  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  Industries  that  the  present  law  be  made 
mandatory.  Lively  interest  was  shown  at  the  three  hear- 
ings given  on  the  bills  for  mandatory  powers  and  for  the 
repeal  of  the  minimum  wage  law.  The  case  for  the  man- 
datory amendment  was  presented  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industries.  The  opposition  to  this  measure  and 
the  case  for  the  repeal  of  the  law  was  conducted  by  the 
Massachusetts  Industrial  Protective  Association,  supported 
by  the  Associated  Industries  and  other  organizations  of  em- 
ployers. Felix  Frankfurter  of  Harvard  University  had  charge 
of  the  opposition  to  the  repeal. 

Because  of  the  tension  that  has  resulted  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law  during  the  period  of  deflation  and  of  the  con- 
sequent pressure  to  amend  it,  a  recess  committee  of  the  legis- 
lature has  been  recommended  to  look  into  its  present  opera- 
tion, to  consider  the  objections  to  such  legislation,  the  need 
for  modifications,  and  the  advisability  of  granting  mandatory 
powers  of  enforcement.  In  view  of  this  proposed  investiga- 
tion and  of  the  fact  that  Massachusetts  is  the  only  eastern 
state  that  has  enacted  minimum  wage  legislation  of  any  kind, 
an  explanation  of  the  present  law  and  how  it  operates  may 
be  of  interest. 

The  Massachusetts  law  is  not  mandator}-.  All  other 
states  having  minimum  wage  legislation  and  all  countries 
with  such  legislation  have  laws  that  are  directly  enforceable. 
The  only  penalty  provision  in  the  Massachusetts  law  for  non- 
compliance with  wage  decrees  is  that  providing  for  the 
publication  of  the  names  of  firms  that  fail  to  comply.  This 
has  not  proved  a  satisfactory  method  of  enforcement.  The 
commission  took  this  action  for  the  first  time  last  year,  adver- 
tising the  names  of  eleven  paper  box  firms  and  one  office 
building  estate  that  had  refused  to  carry  out  the  require- 
ments of  the  Paper  Box  and  Office  and  Other  Building 
Cleaners  Decrees.  Similar  action  in  other  cases  was  de- 
ferred pending  the  decision  of  the  legislature  on  the  depart- 
ment s  request  for  mandatory  powers.  A  survey  of  the 
minimum  wage  in  Massachusetts  made  in  1921  by  the  Con- 
sumers' League  supports  the  department's  recommendation 
that  the  law  be  made  mandatory. 

The  essential  features  of  the  Massachusetts  law  are  a 
permanent  commission  and  temporary  wage  boards.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  commission  to  investigate  the  wages  of  women 
in  occupations  where  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  sub- 


stantial number  are  receiving  less  than  is  needed  to  meet  the 
cost  ot  living  and  maintain  them  in  health ;  to  establish  wage 
boards  to  determine  minimum  rates  of  wages  when  such 
action  appears  necessary;  to  enter  wage  decrees  based  on  the 
determinations  of  the  boards;  to  inspect  to  determine  com- 
pliance with  the  decrees  after  they  become  effective;  and  to 
publish  the  names  of  employers  refusing  to  comply  with  their 
provisions. 

Much  of  the  work  of  the  commission  is  performed  through 
the  medium  of  its  wage  boards.  The  law  requires  a  separate 
board  for  each  occupation  considered.  These  boards  are  made 
up  of  representatives  of  employers  and  employes  in  the  occu- 
pation in  question,  together  with  representatives  of  the  public 
chosen  directly  by  the  commission.  It  is  the  function  of  the 
wage  board  to  determine  the  amount  actually  needed  to 
enable  the  women  workers  in  the  occupation  to  meet  the 
cost  of  living  and  maintain  them  in  health;  to  determine 
also  whether  the  industry  can  stand  a  minimum  rate  which 
will  equal  the  board's  findings  as  to  the  cost  of  living;  and 
to  recommend  to  the  commission  a  suitable  minimum  rate  for 
female  employes  of  ordinary  ability  in  the  occupation  The 
commission  then  reviews  the  report  of  the  board,  and  if  it 
approves,  holds  a  public  hearing  to  give  opportunity  to  the 
employers  affected  to  show  why  trie  determinations  should 
or  should  not  be  accepted.  It  then  finally  approves  the  de- 
terminations and  enters  a  decree. 

The  Massachusetts  law  has  been  in  operation  nearly  nine 
years.  During  this  time,  twenty-four  occupations  employing 
women  have  been  investigated.  Twenty-three  bulletins  based 
on  investigations  and  inspections  showing  the  wages  of  wom- 
en workers  have  been  published.  Wage  decrees  fixing  mini- 
mum rates  for  women  and  girls  have  been  entered  for  sixteen 
different  occupations  employing  from  70,000  to  80,000  wom- 
en workers.  Wage  boards  for  eight  occupations  have  been 
reconvened  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  decrees  to  meet 
the  changes  in  the  cost  of  living.  The  total  expense  of  opera- 
tions during  the  time  the  commission  has  been  in  existence 
has  been  approximately  $147,000. 

As  the  first  state  to  enact  minimum  wage  legislation 
Massachusetts  has  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  opposition 
which  any  new  proposal  invariably  incurs.  The  work  of  the 
wage  boards  was  blocked.  Amendments  needed  to  enable  the 
commission  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  the  law  were  defeated. 
Requests  for  needed  appropriations  were  opposed.  The  con- 
stitutionality of  the  law  was  contested,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  fall  of  1 91 8,  when  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  was  rendered,  upholding  the  law  in  its  essential  pro- 
visions, that  the  commission  was  free  to  go  ahead  with  its 
work. 

Although  still  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
provision  for  penalty  or  fine  for  non-compliance,  the  law 
in  its  present  form  is  much  more  than  advisory.  Certain 
parts  of  it  are  now  mandatory,  amendments  to  this  effect 
which  help  to  secure  compliance  with  the  wage  decrees  hav- 
ing been  enacted  after  the  court  decision  in  191 8.  These 
mandatory  provisions  include  requirement  for  posting  the 
notices  of  the  commission's  decrees;  the  requirement  for  keep- 
ing wage  records  showing  the  name,  address  and  occupation 
and  amount  paid  each  week  to  each  woman  employe,  and 
for  permitting  these  records  to  be  inspected  by  the  commis- 
sion and  its  agents. 

The  majority  of  employers  have  voluntarily  accepted  the 
decrees  and  carried  out  their  provisions,  and  this  is  the  nat- 
ural result ;  for  whether  the  law  is  mandatory  or  not.  in  the 
last  analysis,  its  successful  operation  rests  on 'public  opinion 
\\  hen  wage  decrees  are  based  upon  the  determinations,  usual- 
ly unanimous,  of  employers  and  employes  in  the  occupation 
who  are  named  by  employers  and  employes  themselves,  there 
is  a  moral  obligation  upon  the  industry  so  represented  to 
carry  out  the  recommendations  made. 

The  present  is  a  difficult  period  for  minimum  wage  work 
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because  of  falling  prices  and  unemployment.  At  the  same 
time,  there  is  more  urgent  need  for  the  operation  of  a  mini- 
mum wage  law  when  economic  conditions  make  it  possible 
for  unscrupulous  employers  to  cut  wages  regardless  of  the 
cost  of  living.  A  recommendatory  law  does  not  offer  adequate 
protection  under  such  conditions. 

The  experience  gained  during  the  years  the  Massachusetts 
law  has  been  in  operation  has  served  to  show  the  modifica- 
tions which  are  essential  to  insure  effective  and  impartial 
enforcement.  Of  these  modifications  the  most  important  are 
provision  for  prompt  and  scientific  revision  of  rates  to  meet 
changes  in  the  cost  of  living;  provision  for  securing  greater 
uniformity  in  minimum  rates  for  different  occupations;  and 
provision  for  uniform  enforcement  of  wage  decrees. 

Ethel  M.  Johnson. 

Assistant   Commissioner,  Dep.   of  Labor  and  Industries, 

Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Women  Who  Work 

THE  old,  hackneyed  sentiment,  "  Woman's  place  is  in 
the  home,"  is  thoroughly  shattered  by  the  1920  census 
figures  which  have  been  analyzed  by  the  Division  of  Women 
in  Industry  of  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor 
in  their  recent  bulletin,  Women  Who  Work.  Women 
always  have  worked  and  always  will,  and  because  of  the 
development  of  new  business  methods  and  the  introduction 
of  machines,  they  are  playing  an  increasingly  important  part 
in  the  industrial  as  well  as  in  the  professional  world.  But 
there  are  still  barriers  of  custom  and  prejudice  to  overcome 
before  opportunities  for  training,  the  right  to  choose  a  con- 
genial occupation,  chance  for  promotion  and  adequate  pay- 
ment for  service  can  be  the  rightful  privilege  of  every  woman 
who  works. 

In  1920  the  total  population  of  the  United  States  ten 
years  of  age  and  over,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
was  82,739,315;  one-half  of  the  population  is  classified  as 
"  gainfully  occupied."  This  includes  employers,  professional 
and  other  persons  working  on  their  own  account,  and  em- 
ployes working  for  salaries  or  wages.  Of  these  41,609,192 
persons,  33,059,793  were  men  and  8,549,399  were  women. 
One  woman  out  of  every  five  in  the  United  States  works 
and  earns  money.  Women  doing  house  work  in  their  own 
homes  and  not  having  other  employment  are  termed  by  the 
government  "  unproductive." 

New  York  still  ranks  first  of  all  the  states  in  the  Union 
with  its  population  of  8,402,786  persons  ten  years  of  age 
and  over,  54  per  cent  of  whom  (4,504,791)  are  earners.  Of 
this  group  25  per  cent,  or  1,135,948,  are  women.  This  is 
almost  twice  the  number  of  women  so  employed  in  Penn- 
sylvania, the  state  which  ranks  second  in  population.  New 
York  has  26.9  per  cent  of  its  women  gainfully  employed, 
Pennsylvania  20.7  per  cent,  Illinois  21.3  per  cent,  Massa- 
chusetts 31.8  per  cent,  Ohio  18.3  per  cent,  Texas  17.8  per 
cent.  Massachusetts,  therefore,  has  the  highest  number  of 
women  workers  in  proportion  to  its  population. 

Comparing  the  1920  census  figures  for  New  York  with 
the  1910  census  figures,  it  is  seen  that  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  women  gainfully  employed  of 
151,560  and  of  men  347,749.  While  this  represents  an 
increase  in  actual  numbers,  the  ratio  of  men  to  women  work- 
ers in  all  occupations  has  remained  practically  the  same. 
The  one  occupational  group  which  shows  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  women  employed  since  19 10  is  domestic  and 
personal  service — 322,969  in  1910  and  263,463  in  1920. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  proportion  of  women  in  the  clerical 
work  group  has  jumped  from  114,186  in  1910  to  263,588 
in  1920.  It  is  in  this  group  of  occupations  that  the  most 
dramatic  change  in  women's  work  from  the  point  of  view 
of  growth  and  popularity  is  found.  The  number  of  women 
office  clerks  has  more  than  trebled  since  19 10. 
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SEX     AND    THE    DAY'S    WORK 

Proportion  of  men  and  women  in  each  occupational  group  in  New  York 
state,   1920 

In  the  transportation  group  there  were  practically  twice 
as  many  women  employed  in  1920  as  in  19 10.  The  most 
marked  increase  in  this  group  comes  among  the  telephone 
and  telegraph  operators. 

In  trade  there  is  a  total  number  of  86,079  women  em- 
ployed; 65,323  of  these  represent  clerks  and  saleswomen  in 
retail  stores.  In  this  group  161  women  seem  to  have  been 
attracted  to  the  undertaking  business. 

The  public  service  group  claims  1,684  women,  the  largest 
number  being  that  of  469  postmistresses.  The  group  of 
women  detectives,  constables  and  sheriffs  is  a  rather  interest- 
ing one  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  occupation. 

In  the  professional  group  there  are  126,523  women,  which 
shows  a  decided  increase  in  the  past  decade.  The  number  of 
women  lawyers,  for  example,  in  1920  is  twice  that  in  1910. 
The  number  of  trained  nurses  jumped  from  12,877  in  1910 
to  21,915  in  1920. 

There  were  348,973  women  employed  in  manufacturing 
and  mechanical  industries  in  19 10  and  351,104  in  1920. 
Thirty  per  cent  of  all  the  women  employed  in  New  York 
state  are  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  indus- 
tries. 

In  addition  to  the  census  figures  as  presented,  the  Divi- 
sion of  Women  in  Industry  discusses  in  the  bulletin  certain 
industrial  facts  relating  to  the  employment  of  women.  Fig- 
ures giving  the,  extent  and  proportion  of  women  in  trade 
unions  are  made  available  for  cities  of  over  50,000  in  New 
York.  Rochester  shows  the  largest  percentage  of  women 
who  belong  to  trade  unions  in  proportion  to  its  population, 
25.22  per  cent.  Greater  New  York  ranks  second,  14.29 
per  cent;  Troy  ranks  third,  10.08  per  cent;  Buffalo  fourth, 
with  7.43  per  cent.  The  difficulties  of  organizing  women 
are,  of  course,  obvious.  Some  of  these  have  to  do  with  the 
woman  herself,  but  not  less  important  is  the  fact  that  as 
yet  women  have  not  been  frankly  accepted  or  desired  by 
large  numbers  of  men  trade  unionists.  It  is  also  true  that 
the  greater  the  skill  of  the  worker  the  greater  is  the  degree  of 
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organization,  and  women  are  for  the  most  part  performing 
the  unskilled,  routine  jobs  in  industry.  There  are,  more- 
over, certain  groups  of  workers  in  industry  among  whom 
trade  unionism  has  penetrated  to  a  slight  degree.  The 
character  of  these  workers  and  their  position  in  industry 
make  them  extremely  difficult  of  organization.  Thus  farm 
laborers  and  domestic  servants,  through  their  condition  of 
individual  isolation,  have  become  practically  impossible  to 
organize.  The  absence  of  class  consciousness  among  clerical 
workers  and  among  many  persons  engaged  in  trade  in  the 
capacity  of  saleswomen,  which  formerly  made  labor  organ- 
ization among  these  groups  difficult,  has  changed  somewhat, 
and  there  is  now  a  tendency  for  them  to  ally  themselves  more 
definitely  with  the  labor  movement.  In  Greater  New  York 
the  number  of  women  in  trade  union  organizations  has 
jumped  from  61,501  in  1914  to  96,162  in  1920. 

In  a  discussion  of  work  accidents  among  women,  the  rela- 
tion of  the  total  number  of  men  employed  to  the  total 
number  of  women  must  be  considered:  74.8  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  gainfully  occupied  persons  are  men,  25.2 
per  cent  are  women.  Of  the  total  known  number  of  work 
accidents,  96  per  cent  happened  to  men  as  against  4  per  cent 
to  women.  This  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  men 
are  employed  in  more  hazardous  occupations  and  in  the  more 
dangerous  processes.  Over  the  given  period  of  a  year,  the 
total  number  of  compensable  accidents  (those  of  two  weeks' 
or  longer  duration)  among  men  was  53,268  as  against  3,173 
among  women.  The  greater  number  of  women's  accidents 
for  the  given  year  (191 7)  happened  to  women  earning  from 
$6.50  to  $7.50  a  week,  and  the  peak  of  men's  accidents  falls 
in  the  group  earning  from  $13.50  to  $14.50  a  week.  The 
peak  of  women's  accidents  falls  at  a  younger  age  group  than 
that  of  men — 18-20  years  for  women  as  against  26-30  for 
men.  The  working  woman  in  New  York  who  met  with 
an  industrial  accident  was  young,  and  at  the  low  rung  of 
the  wage  ladder. 

An  effort  to  relate  women's  wages  to  their  industrial 
efficiency  has  been  disappointing  in  any  comparative  study  of 
wage  rates  for  men  and  women.  Women's  wages  are  almost 
always  lower  than  men's;  this  is  true,  even  where  men  and 
women  are  doing  the  same  work  and  the  women  produce 
as  much  as  the  men.  The  need  is  for  scientific  determi- 
nation of  the  value  of  labor  to  the  finished  product  regard- 
less of  the  sex  of  the  worker.  Nelle  Swartz. 

Director,  Bureau  of  Women  in  Industry, 

New  York  State  Department  of  Labor. 

Unemployment  in  Canada 

DURING  the  past  two  winters  the  government  of 
Canada  has  cooperated  with  the  provincial  governments 
and  with  municipal  authorities  in  relieving  the  distress 
which  has  resulted  from  the  scarcity  of  industrial  employ- 
ment. Apart  from  cooperative  effort,  the  federal  and 
provincial  governments  both  have  assisted  by  public  contracts 
and  works  in  meeting  the  situation,  and  various  conferences 
of  business  men  have  been  held  with  the  object  of  stimulating 
industrial  activity. 

The  Dominion-Provincial  Employment  Service,  which  at 
present  operates  public  employment  offices  in  sixty-nine  cen- 
ters, by  enlisting  the  cooperation  of  employers,  during  the 
winter  period  of  1920-21  when  the  volume  of  unemployment 
was  estimated  at  125,000,  placed  in  regular  employment  72,- 
798  applicants  for  work,  and  in  temporary  jobs,  21,942.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1921-22,  with  approximately  200,000  out 
of  work,  the  placements  in  regular  employment  numbered 
52,881  and  temporary  jobs,  33,598.  The  system  of  labor 
transfer  or  clearance,  operated  by  the  Employment  Service, 
whereby  an  excess  of  labor  in  one  locality  may  be  transferred 
to  points  where  work  is  more  plentiful,  is  facilitated  by  a 
reduced  rate  of  fare  granted  by  the  railways. 


For  the  winter  of  1920-21,  approximately  $1,140,000  was 
disbursed  for  emergency  relief,  of  which  amount  the  federal 
government  paid  one-third,  or  $380,000.  For  the  winter  of 
1921-22,  federal  assistance  took  on  a  slightly  different  form, 
and  was  extended  to  include  participation  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment in  the  difference  between  normal  and  abnormal  cost 
of  municipal  public  works  undertaken  during  the  winter  sea- 
son to  relieve  unemployment ;  that  is  to  say,  between  the  cost 
of  carrying  on  the  work  in  the  normal  working  season  and 
the  cost  during  the  winter  months.  Until  January  the  federal 
policy  included  cooperation  along  two  different  lines:  first, 
participation  in  the  excess  cost  of  public  works  (the  muni- 
cipality bearing  the  normal  cost  and  the  municipality  and 
provincial  and  federal  governments  bearing  equally  and 
jointly  the  actual  cost  over  the  estimated  normal  cost) ;  sec- 
ond, refunding  one-third  of  the  disbursements  actually  made 
by  the  municipality  for  unemployment  relief,  where  work 
could  not  be  found.  This  grant  was  contingent  upon  the 
provinces  concerned  participating  upon  an  equal  basis.  Esti- 
mates of  normal  cost  in  the  case  of  public  works  were  ap- 
proved by  federal  and  provincial  government  engineers. 

By  an  order-in-council,  January  25,  new  regulations  were 
made.  These  permitted  a  larger  measure  of  federal  assistance 
to  the  municipalities  than  obtained  previously.  In  the  case 
of  public  works  the  federal  government  undertook  to  bear 
one-half  of  the  excess  cost,  providing  that  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment assumed  responsibility  for  one-third  of  such  excess 
cost,  thus  leaving  the  municipality  to  bear  the  normal  cost 
plus  one-sixth  of  the  excess  cost.  The  government  continued 
refunds  to  municipalities  for  relief,  and  also  provided  that  in 
districts  that  had  not  set  up  some  form  of  municipal  govern- 
ment it  would  reimburse  the  provincial  government  con- 
cerned to  the  extent  of  one-half  of  the  disbursements  made  by 
the  provincial  government  for  relief  and  relief  administra- 
tion. The  new  regulations  also  provided  that  in  the  case  of 
returned  soldiers  the  federal  government  would  reimburse 
the  municipal  authorities  to  the  extent  of  one-half  of  the  ex- 
penditures made  on  account  of  unemployment  relief,  con- 
ditional on  the  balance  being  contributed  in  equal  parts  by 
the  province  and  municipality  concerned.  The  provisions  of 
the  order-in-council  were  in  the  first  instance  to  continue  in 
effect  until  March  31  of  this  year,  but,  as  a  result  of  rep- 
resentations made  to  the  government,  the  time  limit  was  ex- 
tended in  the  case  of  municipal  public  works  and  relief  in  un- 
organized districts  to  April  16,  and  in  the  case  of  disburse- 
ments made  for  unemployment  relief  where  work  could  not 
be  provided,  and  as  to  returned  soldiers,  until  April  30. 

Public  works  undertaken  in  connection  with  the  scheme 
have  been  chiefly  confined  to  the  grading  of  streets  and  the 
construction  and  repair  of  sewers  and  watermains. 

Expenditures  for  relief  in  1921-22  are  not  yet  obtainable, 
but  will  be  greatly  in  excess  of  disbursements  for  1920-21. 
Figures  are  not  yet  available  for  the  public  works  undertaken 
for  1921-22.  The  majority  of  the  municipalities  which  took 
advantage  of  the  scheme  were  industrial  centers. 

The  policy  of  the  dominion  government  has  been  based 
on  the  assumption  that  the  question  of  unemployment  relief 
is  fundamentally  a  municipal  and  provincial  responsibility, 
but  that  the  abnormal  economic  industrial  conditions  exist- 
ing during  the  past  two  winters  have  arisen,  in  a  measure, 
out  of  the  war,  thus  affording  justification  for  action  on  the 
part  of  the  federal  authorities.  Action  has  been  designed  to 
supplement  municipal  and  provincial  efforts  on  lines  permit- 
ting close  and  effective  cooperation  with,  and  supervision  by, 
municipal  authorities,  and  was  proportioned  by  the  efforts  of 
those  authorities. 

The  policy  was  designed  only  to  meet  the  emergent  con- 
ditions of  the  past  two  winters.  The  Speech  from  the  Throne 
at  the  opening  of  the  1921  session  of  the  Dominion  Parlia- 
ment mentioned,  however,  that  a  governmental  study  was 
being  made  of  the  subjects  of  unemployment  insurance  and 
old  age  pensions. 
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SOCIAL  ORGANIZATION 


Conducted  by 
PAUL  L.  BENJAMIN 


Are  Annual  Reports  Worth  While? 


FROM  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  more  or  less  execu- 
tive secretaries,  who  had  presumably  in  the  last  year 
put  in  the  mail  several  million  reports,  I  hoped 
to  get  a  rise,  when  last  Christmas  I  suggested  at 
the  Child  Welfare  Conference  in  New  York  that  nobody 
reads  reports.  I  really  thought  so,  but  the  stimulating  ad- 
dress of  J.  Prentice  Murphy,  of  Philadelphia,  made 
me  begin  to  wonder  whether  it  was  true.  I  really 
had  no  right  to  express  such  an  opinion,  for  I  possessed 
no  facts  on  which  to  base  it.  With  the  help  of  the  Child 
Welfare  League  of  America  I  decided  to  try  to  find  out. 
A  copy  of  the  Westchester  County  Children's  Association 
report  was  mailed  to  the  ninety  persons  whose  names  we  se- 
cured at  the  Christmas  conference.  Perhaps  sixty  more  per- 
sons attended  the  conference  but  did  not  register  their  names. 
Ten  days  later  a  letter  followed  with  a  questionnaire  post- 
card enclosed  asking  for  criticisms  of  the  report. 

When  the  chairman  of  the  conference  had  asked  the  sec- 
tion on  publicity  how  many  persons  read  annual  reports,  only 
six  hands  were  raised.  The  rest  of  that  crowd  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  must  have  been  gay  deceivers,  for  although  we 
were  able  to  secure  the  names  of  only  go  of  those  present  to 
whom  to  send  the  questionnaire,  61  replied,  and  of  those  61, 
only  12  had  not  read  it;  12  from  61  means  that  49  read  it — 
unless  some  one  lied! 

The  hardest  sledding  was  with  the  great.  Homer  Folks 
and  Barry  C.  Smith  uncompromisingly  had  not  read  it — (no 
regrets).  One  woman,  who  acknowledged  having  raised  her 
hand  at  the  conference,  confesses  that  she  did  not  read  the 
report,  but  says  that  she  has  read  others  of  our  organization. 
As  this  is  the  first  and  only  report  that  we  have  issued,  I  hope 
that  she  will  cherish  her  memories.  Arthur  W.  Towne 
made  one  great  step  forward  in  taking  the  report  home,  but 
nothing  has  happened  since.  Dr.  Ellen  C.  Potter,  director 
of  the  department  of  child  welfare  of  Pennsylvania,  printed 
in  large  letters  "  read  all,"  then  showed  that  she  spoke  the 
truth  by  the  quality  of  her  comments  which  are  included  in 
the  summary.  She  liked  getting  a  questionnaire!  I  wonder 
if  she  would  have  read  the  report  without  it.  I  wonder  if 
by  any  chance  the  49  out  of  61  hold  the  world's  record  or 
whether  having  their  attention  called  to  the  report  by  the 
questionnaire  made  a  difference?  Ruth  Taylor,  director  of 
the  Department  of  Child  Welfare  of  Westchester  County, 
New  York,  not  only  filled  out  her  own  questionnaire,  but 
had  such  fun  doing  it  that  she  "  snitched  "  one  belonging  to 
her  assistant,  Gladys  Fisher,  and  filled  that  out,  too.  We 
can  only  hope  they  thought  alike. 

The  constructive  comments  are  many.  There  are  requests 
in  different  forms  for  a  clearer  and  more  definite  financial 
statement.  There  is  criticism  that  the  document  lacks  cash 
pull.  Two  people  definitely,  and  others  indefinitely,  state 
that  a  report  should  show  actual  work  done  rather  than  ac- 
counts of  committee  organization  or  theories  of  work.  One 
reader  thinks  it  would  be  interesting  if  the  case  work  were 
put  in  statistical  form,  but  frankly  acknowledges  that  he  does 
not  know  how  the  job  could  be  done  adequately.  The  com- 
ments, favorable  and  unfavorable,  range  from  those  of 
Henry  W.  Thurston,  of  the  New  York  School  of  Social 
Work,  who  says  the  report  is  "  deadly  monotonous,"  to  that 
of  a  woman  whom  I  clutch  to  my  breast.  She  assures  me 
that  all  social  workers  look  to  Westchester  County  for  stand- 
ards. Many  may  they  see!  Katherine  P.  Hewins,  of  the 
Church  Home  Society,  Boston,  confesses  that  she  had  to 
"  bone  down "  to  reading  it,  and  suggests  that  if  instead 
of  an  annual  report,  the  material  were  sent  out  serially  at 


monthly  intervals,  it  might  be  easier  to  follow.  J.  Prentice 
Murphy,  who  evidently  takes  annual  reports  as  all  in  the 
day's  work  and  reads  as  he  runs,  suggests  separate  accounting 
for  the  money  raised  by  local  branches.  This  is  an  interesting 
suggestion  to  any  county-wide  organization.  The  building  up 
of  local  interest  can  often  best  be  done  through  exploitation 
locally,  of  local  work.  Only  one  person  liked  the  general 
make-up.  Never  again,  unless  it  is  over  my  dead  body,  will 
the  Westchester  County  Children's  Association  get  out  a  re- 
port where  the  print  is  small,  where  there  are  long  paragraphs 
without  illustrations,  where  there  are  no  headings,  and  where 
there  is  not  somewhere  the  gentle  sob  that  brings  in  cash. 

It  did  not  seem,  however,  that  executive  secretaries  were  a 
fair  test  on  annual  reports.  They  might  well  have  a  differ- 
ent inclination  toward  them  than  that  of  people  in  other 
walks  of  life.  We  therefore  sent  the  same  letter  and  ques- 
tionnaire to  the  first  five  hundred  names  on  the  membership 
list  of  the  association.  Annual  reports  had  been  sent  indis- 
criminately to  all  of  the  three  thousand  members  about  two 
months  before. 

Of  these  500  members,  118  returned  the  questionnaire 
postcards,  and  2  were  returned  by  the  dead  letter  office.  Of 
these  118,  55  reported  that  they  did  not  read  the  annual 
report,  21  of  the  55  thought  they  had  not  received  it,  and 
63  said  they  had  read  it. 

One  woman  was  frank  enough  to  confess  that  the  receipt 
of  the  report  worried  her.  It  made  her  realize  that  she 
ought  to  know  more  about  the  organizations  to  which  she 
subscribed.  If  enough  people  are  hit  in  this  way,  the  annual 
report  is  justified. 

One  suggestion  was  made  repeatedly  —  that  an  annual 
report  such  as  we  distributed  be  sent  only  to  those  who  re- 
quested it;  that  it  be  kept  on  file  where  it  could  be  read  or 
forwarded.  Twenty-seven  thought  it  would  be  less  work  to  j 
read  a  shorter  report.  Many  thought  it  would  be  less  work 
to  read  none  at  all.  One  happy  man  begged  us  to  "  make  'em 
short  and  snappy."  A  school  teacher  in  a  city  approved  the 
sending  of  the  report,  because  the  very  fact  of  the  receipt  of 
a  bulky  important-looking  document  impressed  the  recipient 
with  the  probability  that  it  described  important  work.  A 
lady  from  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the  county  (where 
you  either  live  on  an  estate  with  forty  servants  or  on  a  farm 
and  do  your  own  work — I  could  not  gather  which  she  was 
from  her  handwriting)  protested  that  as  she  always  sent  two 
dollars  to  15  Court  street,  White  Plains  (which  was  the 
correct  address,  wasn't  it?)  she  couldn't  see  why  she  should 
be  expected  to  read  an  annual  report.  The  climax  came  over 
the  telephone  from  a  distinguished  woman  whose  name  I 
have  long  known : 

I  want  you  to  understand,  dear  Mrs.  Reynolds,  that  I  am  very 
systematic  in  my  gifts  to  charity.  I  set  aside  in  my  yearly  budget 
two  hundred  dollars,  out  of  which  I  join  anything.  After  I  have 
used  that  up,  I  join  only  things  that  are  worth  while,  and  those, 
I  feel,  I  have  to  know  about.  As  your  organization  charges  only 
two  dollars  for  membership,  it  was  not  necessary  to  investigate  it. 
I  hope  you  won't  think  I  am  unreasonable  when  I  absolutely  refuse 
to  read  the  report  or  to  fill  out  your  questionnaire. 

I  think  that  the  membership  of  the  Children's  Association 
is  a  typical  membership.  Millionaires  and  motormen  belong 
to  it.  Some  live  in  the  cities,  some  in  the  suburbs,  some  in 
the  country.  If  only  63  copies  out  of  every  500  sent  to  a 
typical  membership  are  read,  it  would  seem  to  me  to  give  the 
annual  report,  as  we  now  write  and  distribute  it,  a  black  eye. 
Of  the  63  members  who  reported  having  read  this  report,  not 
one  offered  any  constructive  criticism.  I  doubt,  if  you  held 
a  quiz,  whether  any  of  these  63  could  answer  two  out  of  ten 
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questions  based  on  the  report.  I  therefore  ask  the  senders  of 
reports  whether  reports  can  be  considered  publicity  for  the 
ideas  they  contain — whether  we  can  safely  believe  that  any 
truth  intrusted  to  them  is  made  public  to  the  general  public. 
One  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  large  proportion  of 
professional  social  workers  who  read  the  report  and  replied 
to  the  questionnaire  is  that  annual  reports  are  food  and 
drink  for  the  executive  doing  similar  work.  While,  for  the 
sake  of  our  contributing  public,  we  must  send  to  contributors 
and  to  the  press  definite  financial  statements,  the  more  tech- 
nical side  of  the  established  annual  report  is  most  interesting 
to  the  person  who  can  best  interpret  it.  Any  job  that  is  de- 
cently done  is  suggestive  to  jobbers  in  the  same  line. 

Amelia  S.  Reynolds. 

Varieties  of  Case  Work 

HAVE  case  workers  a  science  or  a  mere  bag  of  tricks, 
was  the  question  raised  by  Paul  T.  Beisser  of  the 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers,  at  a  conference 
called  by  this  organization  last  week  in  New  York  to  consider 
the  professional  aspects  of  social  case  work.     He  said : 

I  know  a  mechanic  who  has  worked  since  boyhood  in  an  indus- 
trial plant.  He  can  handle  and  repair  that  plant,  but  he  is  lost 
in  any  other.  I  know  mechanical  engineers,  trained  in  engineering 
science,  who  cannot,  perhaps,  on  first  sight  operate  that  particular 
plant,  but  who  can  go  into  any  plant,  study  its  mechanical  problem, 
locate  any  difficulty,  reorganize  it  on  the  basis  of  their  study. 

I  know  a  case  worker  who  had  achieved  success  measured  in 
terms  of  the  standards  for  her  field.  She  was  chosen  for  a  position 
in  industrial  personnel  work  because  the  employment  manager  be- 
lieved that  social  case  work  was,  in  the  field  of  individual  relation- 
ships, as  fundamental  as  mechanical  engineering  in  its  field.  She 
failed  miserably.  Have  case  workers,  then,  an  art  or  a  science 
deservedly  professional,  or  have  they  a  mere  bag  of  tricks,  routine 
things  which  they  know  how  to  do  under  prescribed  and  familiar 
conditions  ? 

For  three  months,  a  committee  composed  of  Margaret  E. 
Rich,  chairman ;  Janet  Thornton,  representing  hospital  so- 
cial work;  Jane  Culbert,  visiting  teaching;  Morris  Marcus, 
juvenile  probation;  Anna  Haskins,  child  placing;  Agnes 
Penrose,  work  with  delinquent  girls ;  Elizabeth  Dutcher, 
May  Reid  and  Eleanor  Blackman,  family  work,  had  by  a 
thoroughgoing  discussion  of  the  likenesses  and  differences  in 
their  several  fields  been  preparing  for  a  conference  which 
would  focus  discussion  on  exactly  this  sort  of  question.  Their 
effort  seemed  more  than  justified. 

There  was  initial  agreement  by  the  conference,  for  ex- 
ample, on  ten  processes  common  to  all  the  fields  of  case  work 
represented :  introduction  to  the  problem ;  interview ;  investi- 
gation ;  examination  by  experts;  special  social  study;  diag- 
nosis; making  plan  of  treatment;  carrying  out  plan  of 
treatment.  The  discussion  clearly  showed  that  each  field  of 
case  work  is  directly  influenced  by  its  individual  problem, 
by  its  approach,  by  certain  inherent  limitations,  legal  or 
otherwise,  and  by  the  general  attitude  of  the  public  toward 
the  agency  undertaking  the  task.  Yet  the  kernel  at  least  of 
that  fundamental  skill  which  may  be  of  general  application 
was  found  in  the  art  of  interviewing,  of  investigation,  of 
diagnosis,  of  planning  for  treatment. 

It  was  from  the  discussion  of  the  differences  in  the  various 
fields  that  the  points  were  driven  home.  All  used  the  inter- 
view, yet  the  hospital  social  worker,  because  people  come  to 
her  expecting  to  give  information,  is  more  direct  and  im- 
personal; the  probation  officer  must  break  through  a  fear  of 
the  strong  arm  of  the  law ;  the  visiting  teacher  is  a  specialist 
in  interviewing  children ;  the  worker  with  delinquent  girls, 
her  client  savagely  jealous  of  her  secret,  may  wait  long  before 
completing  the  information  which  the  family  social  worker 
would  secure  from  what  she  would  regard  as  an  adequate 
first  interview. 

So,  too,  with  the  investigation:  The  family  case  worker 
must  throw  her  net  wide.     She  must  explore  every  possible 


Patter 

DR.  "JIMMIE"  MERRIWEATHER  slumped  down  in  a 
wicker  chair  before  the  fire  in  the  Mary  Gay  studio. 
Then  he  yawned  wearily  clear  down  to  his  toes.  "  Some  of 
my  social  worker  friends  will  be  the  death  of  me  yet,"  he  said. 
"They  have  a  jargon  as  bad  as  that  of  thieves.  I  just  stum- 
bled across  one  of  my  friends  as  I  was  coming  around  Gram- 
ercy  Park  from  the  National  Arts  Club. 

"  '  Merriweather,'  he  exclaimed,  '  I  have  an  exceedingly  in- 
teresting case  which  strikes  at  the  heart  of  fundamental 
principles.  It  shows  how  a  mental  complex  in  childhood  may 
develop  into  a  serious  case  of  mental  behavior  in  adult  life.' 

"  '  Yes,'  said  I. 

" '  The  worst  of  it  is  that  an  analysis  of  the  case  record 
demonstrates  how  even  the  best  of  social  organizations  inter- 
ested in  the  betterment  of  society  fail  sometimes  to  coordinate 
their  efforts.' 

"  '  Yes.' 

" '  You  know,  Merriweather,  that  we  have  got  to  cooperate 
better  if  we  are  going  to  keep  abreast  of  the  current  thinking 
in  our  fields.' 

"  Whew !  "  and  Merriweather  slouched  down  deeper  in  the 
chair. 

The  federation  secretary  laughed.  "  I  have  been  collecting 
a  few  gems  from  the  Survey  and  elsewhere  myself."  He 
drew  out  his  notebook.    "  How's  this? 

"  '  Motivated  by  the  highest  social  interests.' 

"  'This  distinction  appears  to  involve  only  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent approach  to  the  problems  of  organization  and  coopera- 
tive technique.' 

"  '  Successful  treatment  in  this  case  was  due  largely  to  the 
contact  with  relatives.' 

"  '  Just  as  the  first  interview  had  established  a  friendly  work- 
ing basis  between  visitor  and  client,  so  had  the  original  in- 
vestigation established  the  right  sort  of  contact  with  the  client's 
relatives.'  " 

The  reporter  looked  puzzled.  "  Say,  how  do  you  get  that 
way?  "  he  asked. 

"  Let  me  give  you  one  which  I  have  taken  from  an  article 
not  yet  published  written  by  a  man  whose  name  you  would 
all  know.  '  In  the  great  process  of  evolution  there  is  a  great 
law  of  unfolding  which  shows  in  every  new  and  higher  step 
what  we  call  the  integration  of  the  simpler  phases  into  new 
entities.'  " 

"  Gee,"  broke  in  the  reporter,  "  I'll  say  that  chap  missed 
his  calling.  Some  one  should  have  slapped  him  down  beside 
a  Corona  to  write  dope  for  the  sporting  page.  He  can  sling 
words  too  good  for  a  social  worker." 

Merriweather  roused  up.  "  The  soporific  effect  of  some  of 
their  writing  is  remarkable.  Especially  when  they  use  a  long 
string  of  Latin  derivatives." 

"  They  haven't  caught  the  trick  of  simple,  direct  speech," 
said  the  playground  worker,  "or  the  tang  of  salty  idiom. 
Wells  in  his  Outline  tells  how  they  '  lugged  '  the  bricks  tip  on 
their  backs." 

"  Yes,"  added  the  reporter,  "  you  need  to  use  those  short 
words  that  rasp  and  burr  and  gnaw  their  way  into  the  guts 
of  things." 

"  I  remember  once  some  one  asking  Alexander  Johnson  how 
he  came  to  be  such  an  effective  speaker,"  said  Merriweather. 
"  Johnson  replied,  '  If  you  won't  take  offense  I'll  tell.  For 
years  and  years  I  talked  each  week  to  feebleminded  children. 
I  had  to  talk  so  that  they  would  understand.  Well,  I  talk 
to  grown-ups  the  same  way.' " 

"  Let's  make  a  list  of  the  potent  passwords  of  our  pro- 
fession," exclaimed  the  playground  worker.  "  We'll  call  it 
our  abracadabra.     I'll  write  them  down." 

And  here's  the  start  that  she  made:  cooperation,  coordina- 
tion, contacts,  social  progress,  stabilizing  influence,  breadth 
of  vision,  basic  principles,  unique  experiment,  social  conscious- 
ness, integration,  liaison.  P.  L.  B. 


means  of  finding  a  clue  to  the  family  difficulty.  To  the 
hospital  social  worker,  general  facts  are  of  less  importance. 
The  hospital  group  at  the  conference  agreed  that  their 
tendency  is  to  limit  investigation  much  more  to  the  behavior 
of  the  individual  patient  than  do  workers  in  other  fields 
whose  investigation  is  similarly  modified  by  their  own  par- 
ticular problems  and  limitations. 

Yet  the  process  of  diagnosis  seemed  identical  to  all  present. 
That  each  case  worker  approaching  a  problem  from  her 
particular  angle  would  bring  in  a  somewhat  different  set  of 
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facts,  would  have  seen  different  clues,  was  acknowledged ; 
but  once  given  these  facts  any  case  worker,  if  the  sense  of 
the  conference  is  to  be  taken  as  evidence,  can  locate  the  fun- 
damental difficulty  with  equal  precision,  granting  an  equality 
of  native  ability  and  experience. 

There  were  other  significant  points:  the  group  treat- 
ment of  the  family  worker;  the  group  diagnosis  of  the  hos- 
pital social  worker;  supervision  in  the  children's  field 
considered  as  family  case  work  with  normal  families  who 
are  neither  disorganized  within  themselves  or  in  relation 
to  the  community;  modification  made  necessary  because  of 
the  public  prejudice  against  relief,  against  police  authority, 
against  the  unmarried  mother.  Here,  it  would  seem,  is  a 
flexible  art,  modifying  itself  to  meet  the  widely  varying 
circumstances  with  which  it  is  concerned.  Here  is  the  be- 
ginning of  a  scientific  utilization  of  the  social  environment  of 
the  individual  to  achieve  a  given  objective :  better  family  life, 
better  health,  better  education.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for 
professional  development  which  can  be  realized  only  by 
an  interplay  of  the  ideas  and  experience  of  those  who  are 
utilizing  what  seems  to  be  a  common  technique  >under  cir- 
cumstances and  with  objectives  widely  different  in  their 
nature. 

There  will,  therefore,  shortly  be  another  conference.     It 

will  be  planned  by  the  same  committee  but   for   a  larger 

group.     And  it  will  be  for  the  consideration  of  practical 

machinery  whereby  discussion  of  this  sort  can  be  facilitated. 

1  J.  B.  Buell. 

American  Association  of  Social  Workers. 

Budgets  for  Mothers 

NOT  only  is  a  budget  an  efficient  assistant  but  most 
mothers  actually  like  to  keep  one.  This  discovery  is 
the  result  of  several  years'  experience  of  the  Berks  County 
trustees  of  the  Pennsylvania  Mothers'  Assistance  Fund  with 
monthly  budgets  kept  by  widowed  mothers  receiving  pen- 
sions. 

The  budget  system  was  inaugurated  at  the  request  of 
Mary  E.  Bogue,  the  state  supervisor.  The  lay  board  in 
Berks  County  adopted  it  with  misgivings  and  skepticism. 
Sarah  E.  E.  Ancona,  one  of  the  trustees,  presents  the  view 
of  the  lay  trustee: 

"  Many  reticent  members  have  moments  when  they  al- 
most sympathize  with  the  reported  exclamation  of  Mrs. 
Lloyd-George,  in  behalf  of  mothers  receiving  public  assist- 
ance, for  deliverance  from  too  close  personal  supervision. 
The  trustees  are  obliged  to  steer  between  Scylla  and  Charyb- 
dis — between  prying  supervision  on  one  side  and  doing  their 
honest  duty  by  the  state  on  the  other." 

The  experience  of  the  Berks  County  trustees  is  based 
upon  the  daily  budgets  of  18  families  kept  from  April  1, 
1 92 1,  to  March  31,  1922.  There  were  119  individuals  in 
these  families.  Eleven  families  were  American  and  seven 
were  foreign  born.  The  total  expenses  for  the  families  was 
$18,164.39,  or  an  average  of  $1,009.13  for  each  family. 
The  yearly  average  for  each  family  was : 

Food $561.05 

Clothing    141.64 

Rent  120.53 

Fuel  and  Light 54.14 

House  Furnishings  37.41 

Insurance    37.28 

Doctor,  Dentist,  Medicines   .  .■ 14.84 

Car  Fares,  Lunches  7.57 

Incidentals    34.66 


$1,009.13 
These  expenses  were  not  all  met  by  the  mothers'  assist- 
ance fund.     The  total  amount  of  the  pensions  was  $9,152. 
The  remainder  of  the  family  income  was  made  up  princi- 
pally by  earnings  of  mothers  and  older  children  and  by  gifts. 
There  is  a  sharp  difference  between  this  budget  and  that 


prepared  by  the  Labor  Bureau  of  New  York  for  the  family 
of  five  in  Philadelphia  for  March  15,  1922.  Their  budget 
for  minimum  health  and  efficiency  is  $2,368.16.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1920,  Florence  Nesbitt  made  a  budget  study  for 
the  Chicago  Council  of  Social  Agencies.  She  estimated 
that  the  monthly  budget  for  a  self-supporting  family  of  five 
in  Chicago,  excluding  rent,  should  be  $1,858.20. 

A  Social  Workers'  Seminar 

THE  Pennsylvania  School  for  Social  Service  is  sponsor- 
ing a  striking  development  in  the  education  of  social 
workers.  The  organization  of  the  Welfare  Federation  of 
Philadelphia  has  raised  many  questions  which  the  social 
workers  of  the  city  are  compelled  to  answer.  Those  an- 
swers cannot,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  given  by  indi- 
vidual workers  or  agencies.  They  must  be  part  of  the  con- 
certed program  of  the  social  workers  of  the  city  under  the 
new  conditions.  Incidental  and  occasional  meetings  of  lead- 
ers seem  not  to  give  sufficient  basis  for  the  formulation  of 
this  new  program.  Accordingly,  a  "  seminar,"  made  up  of 
some  twenty  of  the  leaders  in  social  work  in  the  city,  is 
meeting  at  the  school  on  Saturday  mornings  for  an  hour 
and  a  half  for  the  purpose  of  studying  together  the  old 
foundations  and  processes,  and  the  new  problems.  The 
program  includes  a  series  of  studies  in  the  following  fields: 
community  backgrounds  affecting  social  work;  factors  in  the 
field  of  social  work;  analysis  of  the  present  situation;  ines- 
capable problems  now  before  the  social  workers. 

Philadelphia  is  regarded  as  a  problem,  or  a  series  of  prob- 
lems, to  be  studied  and  understood  by  the  workers  in  the 
seminar.  The  old  social  backgrounds  of  the  city;  the  prob- 
lems of  industry  (Philadelphia  boasts  of  being  the  home 
of  the  so-called  "  American  plan  ")  ;  the  problems  of  morale 
and  law  enforcement;  and  the  problems  of  community  fore- 
sight and  intelligent  planning  have  been  discussed  by  invited 
speakers.  The  plan  includes  a  definite  study  of  some  phase 
of  the  local  situation  by  each  member  of  the  seminar  and 
the  presentation  of  this  study  at  some  meeting  of    the  group. 

Such  a  seminar  is  one  item  in  the  educational  task  of 
democracy.  Our  communities  are  mazes  of  problems. 
Workers  are  closest  in  touch  with  those  problems.  Con- 
ventional minds  assume  that  "  experts  "  can  handle  their 
jobs  without  "  going  to  school."  But  our  cities  throw  up 
new  developments  that  "  hit  us  in  the  face,"  as  one  worker 
expresses  it.  Under  such  circumstances,  people  interested  in 
the  maze  of  problems  naturally  get  together.  Usually,  they 
get  together  for  lunch,  now  and  then,  and  talk  more  or 
less  at  random.  If  they  should  get  together  regularly,  for 
definite  study,  inviting  in  men  and  women  who  can  help 
them  to  get  at  the  facts  and  understand  conditions,  they 
would  have  a  "  seminar." 

Anything  that  smacks  of  "  school  "  scares  conventional 
minds:  "  I  wouldn't  think  of  going  to  school  to  learn  how 
to  do  my  work !  "  But  the  school  building  may  prove  to 
be  a  convenient  place  to  meet.  And  people  who  are  inter- 
ested in  conferring  and  in  studying  can  overcome  the  current 
dislike  for  "  school."  It  is  "  being  done  "  in  Philadelphia. 
It  is  likely  that  if  social  work  is  to  escape  from  its  "  pallia- 
tive "  forms  and  from  the  various  "immoralities"  with 
which  the  critics  charge  it,  it  will  have  to  become  more 
intelligent  everywhere.  The  most  natural  way  to  develop 
this  increment  of  intelligence  is  by  getting  interested  social 
workers  together  in  groups  for  the  definite,  continuous, 
serious  consideration  of  the  problems  with  which  they  have 
to  deal.  If  these  groups  meet  in  schools,  they  will  probably 
call  themselves  "  seminars."  If  they  meet  elsewhere,  they 
will  probably  find  some  other  name  for  themselves.  The 
important  consideration  is  that  they  shall  meet.  Social  work 
needs  social  intelligence ;  social  intelligence  is  a  function  of 
the  cooperation  of  inquiring  and  understanding  minds. 
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PROHIBITION  IN  AMERICA 

By  Sir  Arthur  Newsholme.     P.  S.  King  &  Son,  London.     68 

pp.  Price,  2s.  6d. 
This  report  by  one  of  the  leading  vital  statisticians  of  England, 
late  principal  medical  officer  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
after  his  recent  visit  to  the  United  States  is  very  timely,  since 
the  subject  is  receiving  increased  attention  in  England,  and  it 
has  been  difficult  there  to  ascertain  the  facts  because  of  the 
confused  reports  coming  from  the  press. 

The  report  represents  the  result  of  three  years'  study  during 
which  the  author  visited  Canada  and  many  American  states 
from  California  and  Washington  in  the  West  to  Florida  in 
the  South.  He  points  out  that  those  who  base  their  opinions 
as  to  prohibition  in  America  on  what  appears  in  most  English 
newspapers  would  be  astonished  were  they  made  to  realize  the 
revolution  which  prohibition  has  made,  first  locally  and  now 
nationally.  Sir  Arthur  Newsholme  believes  that  prohibition 
presents  problems  which  "  cut  deep,"  and  he  expresses  his  con- 
viction that  since  no  nation  liveth  to  itself  alone,  Great  Britain 
will  ere  long  be  compelled  to  travel  far  in  American  footsteps 
"  if  she  is  to  recover  expeditiously  from  her  financial  embar- 
rassments and  to  hold  her  own  in  the  struggle  for  national 
efficiency." 

His  conclusion  is  that  "  America  can  afford  to  hear  with 
complacency  G.  K.  Chesterton's  gibe :  '  Your  country  began 
with  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  ends  with  prohibi- 
tion.' For  Americans  prohibition  is  not  a  habit  of  mind,  but  a 
means  to  secure  liberation  from  a  great  slavery;  and  if  the 
will  of  the  people  remains  constant,  then  America  will  have 
successfully  carried  through  the  boldest  and  most  momentous 
experiment  in  social  reform  which  the  world  has  known." 

The  first  part  of  the  report  summarizes  the  steps  by  which 
the  prohibition  amendment  was  passed  by  Congress.  It  was 
assumed  by  many  that  the  action  of  Congress  was  more  the 
result  of  clever  lobbying  than  the  expression  of  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  public  and  that  senators  and  representatives  were 
"  passing  the  buck  "  to  the  state  legislatures.  But  by  January, 
1918,  thirty-six  of  the  state  legislatures  had  ratified  the  amend- 
ment and  within  fourteen  months  after  Congress  had  sub- 
mitted the  amendment  to  the  forty-eight  states,  forty-five, 
with  a  population  of  over  one  hundred  million,  had  formally 
ratified. 

Prior  to  the  National  Prohibition  Act  which  came  into  force 
January  J7,  1920,  prohibition  understate  enactment  was  in 
operation  in  thirty-two  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
covering  76  per  cent  of  the  total  area  and  57  per  cent  of  the 
total  population  of  the  United  States.  Prohibition  had  for 
some  eighty  years  been  the  policy  of  a  section  of  the  American 
public,  and  this  policy  had  found  favor  with  a  steadily  increas- 
ing proportion  of  the  public.  According  to  Sir  Arthur  New- 
sholme, the  motives  leading  to  this  development  were:  (1) 
the  teaching  in  elementary  schools,  (2)  the  desire  for  clean 
politics,  (3)  the  activity  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  (4)  the 
determination  to  make  local  prohibition  effective,  (5)  the  pro- 
nouncements of  the  medical  profession,  (6)  the  increased  in- 
dustrial efficiency  where  abstinence  was  enforced,  (7)  the  de- 
sire to  safeguard  American  soldiers,  and  (8)  the  special  im- 
portance of  abstinence  for  Negroes.  Court  rulings  are  given 
to  explain  the  absence  of  compensation  for  an  abolished  busi- 
ness. 

It  was  difficult  to  ascertain  the  effects  of  prohibition  in  such 
a  short  period,  but  the  author  believes  that  not  10  per  cent 
of  former  drinkers  can  now  regularly  obtain  alcoholic  drinks. 
He  explains  that  numerous  channels  for  the  introduction  of 
drinks  still  remain,  and  that  the  principal  one  of  these  is 
Canada  which  is  rapidly  going  dry  itself.  The  permit  system, 
allowing  for  the  use  of  alcohol  for  medicinal  purposes,  he  says, 
has  been  greatly  abused,  although  it  is  significant  that  of  the 
152,627  physicians  in  the  United  States,  78  per  cent,  or  ap- 
proximately four  out  of  every  five  physicians,  have  refrained 
from  taking  out  permits  to  prescribe  alcohol  and  in  twenty- 
four  states  not  a  single  physician  has  taken  out  a  permit.  He 
states  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  prohibition  has  caused  an 
increased  consumption  of  drugs,  and  he  quotes  Dr.  A.  D.  Bean, 
former  president  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  to  the 
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effect  that  "  the  number  of  these  cases  (drug  addicts)  is  very 
small  compared  with  the  number  that  were  made  drug  addicts 
by  the  free  use  of  alcohol  in  the  past." 

The  decreased  manufacture  of  alcohol  shown  in  the  official 
figures  issued  by  the  federal  government  are  quoted.  The 
author  states  that  the  commodity  of  alcohol  has  become  one 
dangerous  to  handle  and  is  very  expensive;  he  believes  that  in 
over  nine-tenths  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  .prohibi- 
tion is  being  enforced  fairly  well.  The  greatest  difficulties 
have  been  in  the  eastern  states  which  were  brought  into  pro- 
hibition by  the  federal  amendment  and  where  a  lax  public 
opinion  and  the  large  foreign  population  have  made  enforce- 
ment difficult. 

The  final  chapter  of  the  report  deals  with  the  question  of 
personal  liberty  and  its  relation  to  the  principles  of  good  gov- 
ernment. Here  the  author  declares  that  each  case  must  be 
decided  on  its  merits,  that  there  can  be  no  pedantic  consistency 
in  regulations  affecting  personal  conduct,  and  that  in  such  in- 
stances a  majority  will  have  to  make  the  final  decision. 

Jessie  Haven  Butler. 

DAS  WOHNUNGSWESEN 

By    Rudolf   Eberstadt.     B.    G.    Teubner,   Liepzig.     108    pp. 

Price  in  paper,  $.40,   bound,  $.50;   with  postage  from   the 

Survey  $  .60  and  $  .75. 
In  this  small  but  important  book,  the  dean  of  German  hous- 
ing reformers  describes  and  analyzes  the  problem  of  today,  its 
origins,  the  trend  of  thought  concerning  its  solution  and  the 
various  lines  of  activity,  especially  since  the  war.  In  Germany 
the  shortage  of  homes  is  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  practically 
no  houses  were  built  in  five  war  years,  that  the  population  has 
been  increased  by  about  a  million  refugees  from  those  parts 
of  the  former  empire  which  have  been  separated  by  the  peace 
treaty,  and  that,  owing  to  the  fall  in  the  value  of  the  currency, 
costs  have  become  altogether  prohibitive.  The  author  believes 
that  there  has  been  too  much  legislation  and  regulation  these 
last  few  years  to  be  really  helpful.  So  far,  all  the  measures 
taken  have  been  ineffective  in  getting  houses  built  in  any  num- 
ber. 

He  distinguishes  three  tasks  in  the  immediate  future:  con- 
servation of  existing  housing  accommodation,  promotion  of 
building  and  the  introduction  of  new  forms  of  housing  enter- 
prise, construction  and  settlement.  The  last  named  is  the  most 
important,  because  no  real  headway  can  be  made  without  it  in 
carrying  out  a  substantial  building  program ;  and  it  is  the  most 
controversial.  On  the  basis  of  scientific  investigation  and  a 
leaning  toward  economic  conservatism,  Professor  Eberstadt 
arrives,  so  far  as  the  future  of  home  construction  in  Ger- 
many and  in  other  impoverished  countries  is  concerned,  at  con- 
clusions not  essentially  different  from  those  of  more  radical  re- 
formers. The  traditional  form  of  housing  enterprise  and  city 
development  for  the  benefit  of  individual  landowners  is  uttterly 
paralyzed.  The  only  hope  lies  in  shifting  the  industry  of  home 
production  from  the  basis  of  profit  making  to  that  of  political 
necessity.  B.  L. 

LABOR— The  Giant  With  the  Feet  of  Clay 

By  Shaw  Desmond.    Charles  Schribner's  Sans.    251  pp.   Price, 

$3.50;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $3.70. 
Mr.  Desmond  is  much  more  successful  in  this  book  than  he  has 
been  in  his  recent  excursions  into  fiction.  The  sincerity  and 
strength  of  his  style  command  attention.  Briefly,  his  thesis  is 
that  British  labor  has  become  unimaginative;  that  in  the  process 
of  becoming  the  largest  party  in  the  country  it  has  lost  that 
idealism  and  religious  fervor  which  formerly  distinguished  it 
from  continental  labor;  that  its  recognized  leaders  are  hope- 
lessly compromised  either  in  politics  or  in  the  advocacy  of  a 
ruthlessness  totally  at  variance  with  British  character:  that  the 
pioneer  educational  work  of  the  Independent  Labor  Party  has 
to  be  started  all  over  again. 

Though  many  critics  have  made  charges  similar  to  his,  few 
of  those  who,  through  years  of  active  membership  in  the  move- 
ment, might  be  expected  to  have  a  sympathetic  understanding 
for  it,  have  been  quite  as  unfair  in  their  portrayal  of  the  men- 
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tality  of  the  leading  men.  Throughout,  Mr.  Desmond  accuses 
them  of  sharing  in  misconceptions  and  changes  in  viewpoint  to 
which  he  himself  pleads  guilty.  [See,  for  instance,  pp.  21,  22,  33, 
67,  68,  221.]  When  he  says,  "  our  leaders  have  never  been  clear 
about  country  or  patriotism,"  or  "  the  labor  movement  has  in 
our  times  ....  gradually  resolved  itself  ....  into  an  anti- 
religious  and  anti-spiritual  movement,"  he  is  simply  stating  what 
is  not  so.  His  egotism  is  revealed  by  such  passages  as:  "  I  think 
I  am  one  of  the  very  few  who  can  lay  hand  on  heart  and  say 
that  I  have  never  had  direct  quarrel  with  any  man  in  the  labor 
and  socialist  movement."  His  lack  of  contact  with  actualities 
is  shown  by  his  charge  that  the  British  and  French  workers 
today  are  less  internationalist  than  they  have  ever  been  before 
and  his  classing  of  the  American  socialist  movement  through- 
out with  the  British  as  against  the  continental  in  spirit  and 
method.  His  own  purity  of  aim — he  accuses  everybody  else  of 
being  muddled — may  be  illustrated  by  his  saying,  after  repeat- 
edly stating  his  own  continued  faith  in  socialism,  "  Let  the 
workman,  as  his  master,  go  out  into  the  world  of  competition 
and,  frankly,  compete  for  the  plums  of  life.  For  competition, 
despite  all  fine  theories,  is  still  essential  to  the  development  of 
the  human  being." 

In  spite  of  its  exaggerations  and  misinterpretations,  the  book 
contains  enough  truth  to  make  it  worth  while.  With  the  pros- 
pect of  an  early  election  in  which  labor  is  likely  to  secure  a  ma- 
jority of  votes,  a  re-examination  of  its  tenets,  its  methods  and 
the  character  of  its  leadership  is  especially  opportune.  Even 
though  the  author  represents  only  himself,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  labor  party  if  it  should  be  returned  to  power  would 
face  from  the  beginning  a  determined,  and  probably  a  growing 
opposition  from  the  temperamentally  more  radical  and  more 
idealistic  elements  in  its  midst.  B.  L. 

DIE  ARBEITERSCHAFT  DER  CHEMISCHEN  GROSS- 
INDUSTRIE 

By  Curt  Duisberg.     Carl  Heymann's  Verlag,  Berlin.     144  pp. 

Price,  M.25,  paper  bound  (plus  IOO  per  cent  export  duty). 
In  spite  of  its  anti-trade  union  and  anti-progressive  tendency, 
this  study  of  the  workers  in  the  chemical  industry  of  Germany 
is  instructive.  It  covers  the  periods  before  the  war,  during  the 
war  and  after  the  war  to  the  present  day.  The  author  talks 
very  unsympathetically  about  the  rise  in  wages  and  living 
standards  and  has  no  words  too  severe  for  the  efforts  of  the 
workers  to  improve  their  condition  by  trade  union  organization, 
and  for  efforts  to  make  that  organization  an  effective  weapon 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  new  ground  gained.  He  gives  a  one- 
sided view  of  the  effects  of  wage  agreement  with  central  unions 
that  represent  large  numbers  of  organized  workers  and  can 
think  of  no  way  of  substituting  other  incentives  to  work  for 
individual  bargaining.  He  gives,  as  might  be  expected,  a  pessi- 
mistic account  of  the  effects  of  the  eight-hour  day  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  workers  themselves  who  do  not  know  what  to  do 
with  the  leisure  gained,  and  he  deplores  the  damage — to  work- 
ing class  prosperity,  of  course — inflicted  by  the  works  councils 
which  have  been  imposed  by  law. 

On  the  constructive  side  the  author  falls  back  upon  welfare 
work  without,  however,  describing  anything  of  that  kind  which 
would  be  regarded  as  more  than  rudimentary  by  any  advanced 
employer  in  America;  and,  of  course,  he  finds  lamentable  the 
ingratitude  of  the  workers.  He  sees  the  need  for  special  educa- 
tional work  among  foremen  and  others  in  authority;  but  one 
gathers  that  the  content  of  the  instruction  which  he  desires 
would  be  to  give  his  workers  a  greater  appreciation  for  the 
relative  value  of  mental  as  compared  with  manual  work.  And 
he  ends  up  by  a  very  mild  demand  for  a  censoring  of  motion 
pictures  and  comic  operas,  which  give  workers  an  erroneous 
idea  of  the  way  in  which  rich  folks  live,  and  for  greater  courtesy 
on  the  part  of  policemen  and  other  public  officials. 

When  we  call  such  a  book  as  this  instructive,  it  is  because  it 
pictures  as  no  other  that  we  have  come  across  the  pathetic 
mental  state  of  the  old-fashioned  employer  over  whom  a  revo- 
lution has  broken  without  making  the  slightest  impression  on 
his  conscience  or  intelligence.  Germany  is  full  of  such  em- 
ployers, and  they  are  a  real  danger  to  a  peaceful  transition  of 
industry  from  autocracy  to  democracy.  Incidentally,  the  book 
gives  seemingly  reliable  information  on  the  status  of  the  workers 
in  this  important  industry  about  whose  competition  with  Amer- 
ican industry  so  many  people  are  concerned.  B.  L. 


ZIONISM  AND  WORLD  POLITICS 

By   Horace  M.   Kallen.    Doubleday   Page   fcf   Co.    345    pp. 
Price,  $3.50;  with  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $3.70. 

STUDIES  IN  JEWISH  NATIONALISM 

By  Leon  Simon  (Introduction  by  Alfred  E.  Zimmern.) 
Longmans,  Green  6f  Co.  174  pp.  Price,  $2.40;  with  postage 
from  the  Survey,  $2.55. 
To  Americans  Zionism  is  not  merely  an  abstract  question 
concerning  the  fulfillment  of  a  national  ideal  nor  even,  like  the 
Irish  situation,  a  distant  struggle  for  the  attainment  of  national 
freedom;  it  is  the  solution  of  a  domestic  social  problem  of  great 
significance.  The  success  of  the  Zionist  program  will  affect 
vitally  three  or  more  millions  of  our  population  who  have 
played  an  important  part  in  creating  existing  conditions  in 
American  commerce  and  Congress,  slum  and  studio,  industry 
and  immigration,  politics  and  press,  finance  and  philanthropy, 
science  and  school.  It  will  influence  these  millions  of  Jews  to  a 
step  which  hitherto  neither  the  promise  of  social  prestige  and 
financial  advantage  nor  the  danger  of  ostracism  and  persecu- 
tion have  affected.  I  mean  nothing  less  than  complete  assimila- 
tion. 

The  students  of  history,  social  problems  and  Americaniza- 
tion who  have  been  baffled  by  the  tenacity  with  which  the  in- 
dividual Jew  has  clung  to  his  race  and  its  ghetto  psychology, 
will  doubt  the  explanation  offered  by  this  seeming  paradox. 
How  will  Zionism,  a  nationalist  movement,  persuade  the  Jews 
to  cease  to  endure  the  handicap  of  their  position  when  neither 
the  terrible  methods  of  Russian  tsars  could  coerce  them  to 
abandon  it  nor  the  hospitality  and  opportunities  of  America 
could  tempt  them  to  forsake  it?  The  answer  is  amply  and  con- 
vincingly given  in  Dr.  Kallen's  book. 

Briefly  put,  it  is  this:  When  the  Treaty  of  San  Remo  rati- 
fied the  Balfour  declaration,  which  pledged  Palestine  as  a 
national  homeland  for  the  Jews,  the  initial  phase  of  the  Zionist 
program  was  fulfilled.  After  sixteen  centuries  of  outlawry  the 
Jewish  nation  again  takes  its  place  as  a  recognized  unit  in  the 
international  consciousness.  How  soon  and  how  thoroughly 
Jews  will  realize  the  rest  of  that  program  and  convert  the 
desert  which  is  Holy  Land  into  a  self-supporting  and  inde- 
pendent state  is  a  momentous  question  for  Jew  and  non-Jew 
alike,  since  on  this  achievement  hinges  the  status  of  the  Jew  in 
other  lands.  For  when  Israel  is  again  definitely  established  in 
Zion,  the  individual  Jew  will  at  last  be  free  to  throw  himself 
into  the  melting  pot  of  America,  or  of  any  other  nation  that 
welcomes  him,  without  feeling  that  he  is  deserting  a  persecuted 
people,  a  lost  cause,  a  decreasing  minority. 

Zionism  and  World  Politics  is  one  of  the  rare  achievements 
of  historical  writing,  the  final  book  on  a  definite  subject.  To  his 
task  Dr.  Kallen  has  brought  the  great  gifts  of  a  scholar,  a 
philosopher  and  a  master  of  English  prose,  and  these  attributes 
have  enabled  him  to  present  not  merely  a  history  of  the  Jews 
since  the  Dispersion  but  a  study  of  the  Jewish  problem  in  its 
universal  setting,  so  that  the  reader  will  find  here  a  most 
illuminating  exposition  of  the  epochs  of  religious  imperialism, 
of  nationalism  and  of  Weltpolitik. 

Naturally  there  is  a  purely  Jewish  phase  to  Zionism,  which 
today  concerns  only  Jews  and  students  of  national  problems 
but  which  will  affect  the  civilization  of  the  world  tomorrow. 
It  is  this  phase,  characterized  by  Dr.  Kallen  in  his  chapter  on 
the  subject  as  "  the  enfranchisement  of  the  creative  energies 
of  the  Jewish  people,  the  conservation  and  reconstruction  of 
the  Hebraic  spirit  to  the  service  of  mankind  in  the  Hebrew 
land,"  which  is  treated  by  Mr.  Simon. 

Mr.  Simon's  book  clarifies  the  contribution  the  Jews  are  able 
to  make  to  world  culture  if  it  is  permitted  to  orientate  itself  in 
a  traditional  and  fixed  national  center  and  to  achieve  self-ex- 
pression in  the  various  forms  of  national  life. 

Mr.  Simon  is  the  foremost  English  disciple  of  Achad  ha-Am, 
and  he  gives  eloquent  expression  to  the  teaching  of  his  master, 
"destined  to  become  in  the  future  the  common  property  of  the 
civilized  world,"  as  Professor  Zimmern  declares  in  his  intro- 
duction to  the  volume.  But  the  facts  and  conclusions  in  Zion- 
ism and  World  Politics  must  become  the  common  property  of 
the  present  generation  in  order  that  one  of  the  most  vexing 
problems  of  the  world  may  find  an  early,  practical,  just,  and 
conclusive  solution.  Johan  J.  Smertenko. 
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ART  AND  RELIGION 

By  Von  Ogden  Vogt.  Yale  University  Press.  265  pp.  Illus- 
trated. Price,  $5.00;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $5.25. 
An  unusual  book  that  is  likely  to  be  widely  discussed  for  some 
time  to  come.  Mr.  Vogt,  who  for  many  years  has  studied 
church  architecture,  music  and  liturgy  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  minister  anxious  to  make  the  church  a  living  reality  in  the 
community,  here  sets  forth  a  plea  for  the  unity  of  religion  and 
art  which  is  based  on  much  concrete  experience,  past  and  pres- 
ent. He  proves  conclusively  that  the  ugliness  of  so  many 
church  buildings  is  not  necessitated  by  economy. 

"  Far  too  many  small  churches,"  he  says,  "  are  not  suffi- 
ciently plain,  direct  and  simple.  Success  in  this  matter  is  not 
a  question  of  materials  nor  of  size  but  of  taste  and  artistry." 
One  of  the  examples  illustrated  of  what  can  be  done  with 
moderate  means  is  a  chapel  designed  by  Ralph  Adams  Cram, 
where  unplastered  walls  are  treated  with  whitewash  directly 
upon  the  stones.  "  The  tone  is  at  once  barren  and  cheerful,  a 
festive  note  being  added  by  the  bent-iron  candelabra."  He 
also  states  that  the  financial  plan  of  church  building  is 
usually  ill  conceived — with  the  result  of  long  periods  in  which 
the  congregation  quite  unnecessarily  make  shift  in  some  tem- 
porary and  uninspiring  building;  that  the  technique  of  worship 
could,  with  comparatively  simple  changes,  attain  to  immeas- 
urably greater  dignity,  beauty  and  impressiveness.  The  book 
is  unique  in  that  it  discusses  at  the  same  time  significant  techni- 
cal questions  and  the  whole  range  of  theoretical,  aesthetic  and 
philosophical  considerations  that  enter  into  the  problem.  He 
points  out  that  already  we  have  in  America  the  beginnings  of  a 
turn  for  the  better,  and  that  only  by  learning  from  the  results 
already  achieved  in  the  best  examples  can  the  church  again 
become  the  spiritual  home  of  the  people,  a  home  to  which 
they  will  turn  with  at  least  as  much  elation  and  warmth  as  to 
other  temples  of  art.  B.  L. 


LATEST  BOOKS 


MONEY  „„  „  ,       .,  »« 

By  D.  It.  Robertson.  Harcowt,  Brace  A  Co.  182  pp.  Price,  $l._->  ; 
with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $1.35. 
The  second  of  the  Cambridge  Economic  Handbooks,  of  which 
H.  D.  Henderson's  Supply  and  Demand  has  already  been  pub- 
lished. These  books  are  being  written  by  a  group  of  young 
economists  who  have  been  largely  influenced  by  the  writings 
and  lectures  of  Professors  Marshall  and  Pigou  of  the  Cam- 
bridge School  of  Economics  and  by  J.  M.  Keynes,  who  is  pub- 
lishing the  series.  The  relation  of  this  second  volume  to  the  first 
"  is  to  be  found,"  says  the  author,  "  in  the  emphasis  laid  on  the 
theory  of  money  as  a  special  case  of  the  general  theory  of  value. 
Its  bearing  upon  the  remainder  of  the  series  is  to  be  found  in 
the  conclusion  to'  which  the  book  leads  up,  that  money  is  after 
all  a  fundamentally  unimportant  subject,  in  the  sense  that  neither 
the  most  revolutionary  nor  the  soundest  monetary  policy  can  be 
expected  to  provide  a  remedy  for  those  strains  and  disharmonies 
whose  roots  lie  deep  in  the  present  structure  of  industry,  and 
perhaps  in  the  very  nature  of  man  himself." 

PULLING   TOGETHER 

By  .f/ihn  '/'.  Broderiek.     Robson  .f   idee,  Schenectady,  \ .  )  .     I -M  m>- 
Price,  $1.00;  ■iciih  postage  from  the  Survey,  $1.05. 

A  salesman  soliloquizing  in  the  smoking  room  of  a  Pullman  car 
starts  a  discussion  in  which  a  great  manufacturer  from  the 
Middle  West  and  the  author  join.  They  talk  of  employe  repre- 
sentation and  the  cooperation  of  employe  and  employer  in  indus- 
trial management. 

Tin:  NEW   ECONOMICS 

Ha  Lionel  i>.  Edie.     Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.,   v.  ).     525  pp.     Price, 
$2.75;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $2.90. 

Economic  principles  have  been  undergoing  revolutionary  changes 

in  the  past  few  years.    This  book  takes  stock  of  this  evolutionary 

process  and  formulates  the  new  economics  which  is  reconstructed 

by  the  new   psychology  and  the  new  science. 

AMERH'A   vs.   EUROPE  IX  [NDUSTRY 

By  Dicighi    T.    runt/mm.      Ronald    Press   Co.,   Jfew    York.     492   pp. 
Price,  $4.00;  with  postage  from  the  Si  kvky.  $4.25. 

"We  have  a  rejuvenated  industrial  Europe  to  face.   We  are  fat 

and    prosperous    and    lethargic.     Our    competitors    are    poverty 

stricken,  lean  and  ambitious.    European  labor  has  gone  back  to 


work  at  prices  which,  at  our  present  rate  of  exchange,  make  it 
seem  hopeless  to  compete  with."  The  author  has  discussed  con- 
ditions with  foreign  capitalists  and  labor  leaders  and  govern- 
ment officials;  he  has.  travelled  extensively,  and  has  wide  ex- 
perience as  a  producer  in  this  country.  His  book  is  well  illus- 
trated and  covers  a  vast  amount  of  detailed  matter. 

OUR  BOYS 

By  Howard  G.  Burge.  State  of  New  York  Military  Training  Commis- 
sion. Bureau  of  Vocational  Training.  345  pp.  Price,  $1.75;  with 
postage  from  the  Survey,  $1.90. 

A  study  of  the  245,000  sixteen-seventeen-and  eighteen-year  old 

employed  boys  of  the  state  of  New  York. 

E.  H.  HARRIMAN,  A  BIOGRAPHY 

Bit  George  Kennan.  Houghton  ilifllin  Co.  Vol.  I,  421  pp.,  Vol.  II, 
421  pp.     Price,  $7.50;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $7.80. 

THE  SPELL  OP  THE  RHINE 

By  Frank  Roy  Frapie.  Page  Co.,  Boston.  394  pp.  Price,  $3.75  ; 
with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $3.95. 

A  beautifully  illustrated  book  describing  the  Rhine  valley  from 

Holland  to  the  Alps. 

AUTUMN  LEAVES 

By  Mory  Berman.  Mory  Berman.  4221  East  Side  Boulevard,  Lot 
Angeles'    o'J  pp.     Price,  $.75  ;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $.80. 

A  story  that  starts  in  Russia  and  follows  the  lives  of  its  Jewish 

hero  and  heroine  across  the  ocean  to  America. 

TIMBER 

By  Harold  Titus.  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.  379  pp.  Price.  $1.75  ;  xcith 
postage  from  the  Survey,  $1.90. 

A  novel  of  conservation  showing  the  tragedy  of  forest  waste 
and  destruction. 

RAILWAY  EMPLOYES"  REPLY   TO  THE  RAILROADS.     Vol.   III. 
Government   Printing   Office.   Washington.     577   pp.     Hearings   before 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  of  the  United  States  Senate 

OLD  EUROPE'S   SUICIDE 

By  Brigadier-General  Christopher  Birduood  Thomson.  Thomas 
.Seltzer.     192  pp.     Price,  $2.00  ;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $2.10. 

"  The  building  of  a  pyramid  of  errors.  An  account  of  certain 
events  in  Europe  during  the  period  of  1912-1919."  From  the 
first  Balkan  War  to  the  Peace  Conference  at  Paris  the  author 
describes  events  which  he  himself  witnessed  both  on  the  French 
front  and  as  British  military  representative  in  the  Balkans. 
The  downfall  of  the  Central  Powers  and  the  pent-up  emotions 
of  primitive  men  have  culminated  in  a  pyramid  whose  point  is 
too  small  for  anything  to  be  built  upon.  The  book  is  beautifully 
written  by  one  who  loves  the  color  and  life  of  the  Balkans. 

THE   HEALTHY  CHILD  PROM  TWO  TO  SEVEN 
By  Francis  Hamilton  MacCarthy.     Macmillan  Co.     235   pp.     Price, 
$1.50  ;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $1.65. 

Dr.  MacCarthy  is  assistant  professor  of  diseases  of  children  at 
Boston  University.  A  handbook  for  parents,  nurses  and  work- 
ers for  child  welfare  which  is  full  of  common  sense  in  the  matter 
of  physical  care  and  full  of  platitudes  in  the  matter  of  education. 

VOIR  BOY  AND  GIRL 

By  A.  T.  Jamison.  George  H.  Doran  Co.  178  pp.  Price,  $1.25; 
with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $1.35. 

READERS  AND  WRITERS 

By  A.  It.  Orage.  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  181  pp.  Price,  $1.75;  with 
postage  from  the  Survey,  $1.85. 

The  weekly  articles  contributed  by  "  R.  H.  C."  to  the  New  Age, 
London,  covered  a  wide  field  of  literary  criticism,  dealing  with 
modern  and  earlier  literature.  Incidentally  they  touched  on  a 
multitude  of  subjects  outside  the  immediate  field  of  letters  of 
interest  to  Europeans  and  Americans.  In  this  book  some  of 
these  little  essays  have  been  collected  and  they  seem  to  crystal- 
lize serious  and  critical  appreciation  with  momentary  signifi- 
cance. 

MILITARISM    IN   EDUCATION 

By  John  Langdon  Davies.      The  Swathmore  Press,  London.     154  pp. 

"  The  war  to  end  war  must  be  waged  by  the  schoolmaster  far 
more  than  by  the  soldier,"  says  the  author.  His  book  points 
out  the  difference  between  an  educational  system  in  which  the 
state  comes  first  and  one  in  which  the  child  comes  first.  He 
gives  some  very  interesting  statements  made  at  the  present 
moment  by  German  educators  who  are  quite  alive  to  the  role 
played  by  Germany's  old  system  of  education  in  the  World  W«." 
"  We  teachers  of  the  people  must  do  everything  in  our  power  to 
efface  distinctions  of  nationality."  writes  one;  "the  specific 
nature  of  youth,  who  are  first  boys  and  not  soldiers,  must  not 
be  suppressed,"  writes  another.  Davies  attacks  the  militarism 
which  permeates  the  press  and  points  out  that  even  in  such 
organizations  as  the  Boy  Scouts  it  is  not  enough  that  the  policy 
is  anti-militaristic  as  long  as  the  leaders  are  not  first  psychol- 
ogists and  then  patriots. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  been  sur- 
prised and  troubled  by  Mr.  Devine's 
articles  on  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  which 
have  appeared  in  the  Survey  [see  the 
issues  for  April  i  and  April  8],  not  be- 
cause of  the  information  they  contain, 
but  because  of  the  complacency  with 
which  he  seems  to  view  the  revival  of 
this  secret  order. 

I  am  a  native  of  Atlanta  and  engaged 
in  Negro  education  as  president  of 
Atlanta  University.  I  am  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  the  South  and 
I  look  with  dismay  upon  any  movement 
that  tends  to  oppose  the  quickening  pro- 
gressive spirit  of  that  section — or  of  any  section  of  our  nation. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  unquestionably  the  tendency  of 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  I  was  delighted  that  eighteen  out  of  the 
forty-four  southern  girls  who  answered  the  questions  put  to 
the  Texas  classes  by  Mr.  Devine  voted  against  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan,  but  I  believe  that  they  are  representative  of  an  increasing 
number  of  liberal,  open-minded  southerners  who  should  have 
all  the  support  that  thoughtful,  earnest  people  can  give  them. 

Mr.  Devine  is  impressed  that  so  many  of  the  "  best  people  " 
of  the  South  have  joined  the  Klan  or  seem  to  approve  of  it. 
But  this  does  not  prove  that  the  movement  is  based  on  sound 
principles  of  social  progress.  Almost  half  the  Kentucky  state 
legislature  recently  voted  against  evolution;  but  this  does  not 
re-establish  our  belief  in  special  creation,  even  though  it  may 
indicate  that  many  of  the  best  citizens  stand  for  it.  Both 
things — the  advocacy  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  the  effort  to 
defeat  evolution — are  symptomatic  of  a  deadening  conservativism 
which  is  the  worst  enemy  of  progress.  The  science  of  biology 
and  the  science  of  social  progress  must  both  go  into  the  discard 
if  they  testify  against  our  cherished  prejudices. 

The  creed  and  constitution  of  the  Klan  are  filled  with  grand, 
high-sounding  -generalities  such  as,  "  We  shall  ever  be  devoted 
to  the  sublime  principles  of  pure  Americanism  and  valiant  in 
the  defence  of  its  ideals  and  institutions";  and,  "This  Order  is 
an  institution  of  Chivalry,  Humanity,  Justice  and  Patriotism." 
In  view  of  the  method  of  the  Klan  reported  to  Mr.  Devine, 
subscription  to  these  "  sublime  "  principles  is  nothing  less  than 
self-deception  or  hypocrisy.  He  is  informed  that  in  Mexia, 
Texas,  the  Klan  served  notice  on  the  lawless  element  to  the 
effect  that  if  the  courts  could  not  handle  their  case  or  would 
not  do  so,  "  we  will  handle  it  ourselves  in  our  own  way."  He 
learns  that  the  objection  of  the  best  people  to  the  Klan  is  "  the 
mask  and  the  resort  to  what  are  politely  called  'extra  legal 
methods  of  upholding  law  and  order.'  "  He  hears  of  one  case 
where  his  informant  believes  that  the  Klan  planned  a  lynching. 
"Others  say  that  without  the  terrorizing  of  lynch  law  in  the 
background  the  whole  movement  would  collapse,  losing  both 
its  'moral'  effect  and  its  peculiar  attraction  to  a  large  body  of 
easy  habitual  'joiners'  who  make  up  most  of  its  membership." 
What  more  need  be  said  than  this  to  show  that  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  is  a  menace  to  American  institutions? 

In  one  matter  the  constitution  of  the  Klan  is  specific.  One  of 
its  objects  is  "  to  maintain  white  supremacy."  And  yet  Mr. 
Devine  gains  the  impression  that  the  Ku  Klux  movement  "  is 
not  conspicuously  anti-Negro."  Probably  the  Klan  is  not  against 
the  Negro  who  accepts  its  interpretation  of  "  the  distinction 
between  the  races  of  mankind  as  same  has  been  decreed  by  the 
Creator  "  and  meekly  submits  to  any  limitation  the  dominant 
race  chooses  to  impose.  But  how  about  the  intelligent,  progres- 
sive, self-respecting  Negro  of  independent  spirit,  the  man  who 
has  ambitions  and  aspirations  for  himself  and  for  his  people? 
I  think  we  may  safely  say  that  there  will  not  be  much  love 
wasted  between  that  man  and  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  I  deplore 
the  revival  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  its  spread,  especially  at 
this  time  when  through  the  activities  of  the  Commission  on  Race 
Relationships  and  its  committee  on  inter-racial  cooperation  a 
better  understanding  and  a  more  genuine  sympathy  is  growing 
up  between  the  progressive,  self-respecting  Negroes  and  the 
white  people  of  the  South. 

The  Ku  Klux  Klan  is  an  institution  of  prejudice;  it  is  neither 
liberalizing  nor  progressive  in  its  influence  or  in  its  methods. 


The  Ku  Klux  Klan 

Discussed  by 

Edward  T.  Ware 

A  Texan 

Edward  T.  Devine 


It  has  no  share  in  the  spirit  of  democ- 
racy. It  glorifies  the  past  and  attempts 
to  establish  by  ritual  and  ceremony  an 
unquestioning  devotion  to  the  institu- 
tions and  customs  of  the  past,  making 
more  difficult  the  development  of  new 
customs  and  new  institutions  to  meet 
new  conditions.  As  an  educational  influ- 
ence it  is  reactionary.  It  cannot  develop 
men  of  vision  or  of  broad  human  sym- 
pathy. It  is  a  hindrance  to  the  progress 
of  the  South  and  I  hope,  with  Mr.  De- 
vine,  that  it  may  be  short-lived. 

Edward  T.  Ware. 
Montclair,   Neiu    Jersey. 


To  the  Editor:  I  read  with  some  mental  disturbance  the 
semi-apologetic  articles  in  the  Survey  over  Mr.  Devine's  sig- 
nature relative  to  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  I  can  scarcely  put  myself 
in  his  place  and  contemplate  the  possible  reactions  of  a  social 
student — brought  casually  into  contact  with  a  strange  mani- 
festation. His  conclusions  are  like  the  man  who  never  saw 
France  except  when  the  steamer  came  close  enough  to  the  shore 
of  Brittany  where  he  saw  red  trousered  men  and  women  with 
uptucked  skirts  washing  clothes.  His  description  thereafter  of 
France  was  that  it  was  a  country  where  all  men  wore  red  pants 
and  all  the  women  tucked  up  their  skirts. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  account 
of  the  Camorra.  The  Ku  Klux  Klan  is  even  more  dangerous 
to  the  integrity  of  our  own  organized  government  because  of 
its  very  insidiousness.  Primarily  an  ignorantly  conceived  scheme 
— anti-Catholic,  anti-Jew  and  anti-Negro — it  possessed  the 
appeal  of  the  mysterious  and  of  anonymity.  Now  it  seeks  to 
dignify  itself  by  an  assumption  of  exclusive  Americanism  and 
as  the  knight  errant  of  punishment  of  certain  types  of  evildoers. 

There  is  no  sort  of  lawlessness  that  is  so  subversive  of  per- 
manent law  and  order  through  governmental  agencies  as  that 
which  declares  to  the  public  that  government  has  broken  down 
and  that  a  secret  agency  must  take  its  place. 

As  a  fomenter  of  private  hatreds;  as  a  feeder  of  the  flames  of 
religious  prejudice;  as  a  breeder  of  suspicion  between  friends 
and  neighbors;  as  a  creator  of  dangerous  secret  political  corrup- 
tion; as  a  destroyer  of  community  solidarity;  as  a  fomenter  of 
strife  and  conflict  at  a  time  when  our  national  life  is  at  stake, 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  is  a  menace  so  terrible  that  I  cannot  conceive 
how  Mr.  Devine  should  even  damn  it  with  faint  praise. 

Our  people  are  torn  with  dissension — and  men  are  doubting 
their  neighbors.  The  Klan  has  sowed  dragon's  teeth — and 
monsters  are  already  springing  up  where  they  sowed.  The 
social  order  is  at  the  edge  of  chaos,  and  "  philanthropic  doubts  " 
have  had  added  the  apple  of  discord.  If  any  good  citizenship 
has  turned  to  the  Klan  for  the  administration  of  law  to  punish 
offenders,  that  very  citizenship  has  belied  their  allegiance  to  a 
government  of  order.  They  practically  say  that  they  have  failed 
to  work  openly  in  behalf  of  honest  and  fearless  administration 
of  the  law,  but  will  secretly  condone  and  join  with  a  lawless 
assumption  of  what  can  only  be  a  governmental  function.  This 
latter  is  anarchy.  Regardless  of  the  badness  of  evildoers,  it  is 
anarchy. 

The  moment  a  secret  order  so  feels  its  power  that  it  can 
mete  out  punishment  to  an  actual  evildoer,  it  is  right  on  the 
edge  of  settling  private  grudges  and  from  that  to  a  very  tearing 
down  of  all  public  and  private  safety. 

Read  of  the  Camorra,  my  friends.  If  you  were  saturated 
with  the  local  atmosphere  as  I  have  been  ever  since  this  evil 
thing  was  born  in  an  ignorant  imagination  you  would  feel  the 
same  sorrowful  dread.  You  can't  know  what  it  is  to  sit  with 
your  family  in  your  house  down  below  the  dam  and  know  that 
there  is  many  a  sign  that  the  dam  may  break.  Still,  in  that 
event  you  could  move  the  family  to  higher  ground.  But  with  us 
— where  would  we  go?  To  Russia,  where  Ku  Klux  pogroms 
were  anti-Jewish?  To  contemplate  the  inquisition  of  Spain 
against  the  Protestants  as  an  example  of  what  anti-Catholicism 
might  aim  at  here?  A  Texan. 

,  Texas. 
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To  the  Editor:  The  Ku  Klux  Klan  is  said  to  have  means 
of  preventing  outsiders  from  committing  crimes  in  its  name. 
"Colonel"  Billie  Mayfield,  Jr.,  who  edits  a  weekly  in  Houston, 
Texas,  may  therefore  be  assumed  to  be  an  authorized  spokesman; 
and  as  long  as  the  Klan  is  defended  and  its  critics  attacked  in  the 
same  sheet  that  publishes  such  scurrilous  jibes  at  Jews,  Catholics, 
Negroes,  and  Mexicans  as  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  this 
weekly  which  has  come  to  my  hand,  it  will  be  difficult  to  persuade 
the  disinterested  that  the  Ku  Klux  revival  is  anything  else  than 
a  cheap  and  menacing  expression  of  religious  bigotry,  racial 
prejudice,  and  a  barbarous  determination  to  keep  the  black  race 
not  only  subordinate  but  subject.  I  have  been  taken  sharply  to 
task  by  friends  in  Atlanta  and  Dallas,  whose  letters  are  pub- 
lished elsewhere  in  this  issue,  for  expressing  the  opinion,  on  the 
evidence  of  numerous  conversations  in  southern  and  south- 
western communities,  that  the  Ku  Klux  outbreak  does  rep- 
resent something  more  than  this.  I  have  been  thought  to  view 
this  revival  of  the  secret  order  with  complacency,  and  to  have 
expressed  a  casual  and  superficial  reaction  like  that  of  the 
steamer  deck  observer  who  was  content  to  describe  France  as 
a  country  in  which  all  men  wore  red  pants  and  women  tucked 
up  their  skirts. 

I  can  only  repeat  that,  unless  I  have  been  grievously  misin- 
formed by  men  and  women  whom  I  believe  to  be  trustworthy 
witnesses,  the  movement  has  gathered  into  its  membership  a 
larger  and  more  respectable  constituency  than  our  corres- 
pondents seem  inclined  to  admit.  My  reports  are  neither  com- 
placent nor  semi-apologetic.  I  might  have  been  content  to  ex- 
press dismay  and  to  pile  up  denunciatory  phrases.  I  have  been 
more  concerned  to  understand;  and  I  am  convinced  that  we  shall 
not  understand  the  Klan  eruption  or  deal  with  it  sensibly  unless 
we  appreciate  that  behind  its  contemptible  bigotry  there  is  a 
genuine  uneasiness  about  a  Catholic  "menace";  behind  its 
insincere  and  snobbish  anti-Semitism,  a  more  widespread  and 
explainable,  even  if  unjustifiable,  antipathy,  which  the  Klan 
merely  exploits  in  unsophisticated  circles,  as  our  schools,  clubs, 
and  landlords  exploit  it  in  more  "civilized"  communities;  be- 
hind the  lawlessness  of  its  lynch  law,  a  puritan  conscience,  a 
more  or  less  righteous  anger  against  extreme  fashions,  ques- 
tionable pleasure  resorts,  crooked  officials,  and  especially  against 
"  bootleggers  "  and  "  homebreakers." 

A  distinguished  prelate  expresses  jocularly  the  hope  that  the 
Ku  Klux  should  become  avowedly  and  definitely  anti-Jewish. 
He  thinks  that  would  end  it.  The  Jews  in  this  free  country  are 
abundantly  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  It  may  be  well  not 
to  take  the  Klan  too  seriously,  and  I  wish  I  could  fully  share  the 
optimistic  forecast.  There  appear  to  me  to  be  some  indications 
that  the  prejudice  which  the  Klan  finds  so  useful  is  unfor- 
tunately increasing  rather  than  diminishing.  The  elimination  of 
prejudice  requires  mutual  understanding.  Are  the  Jews  doing 
all  they  can  to  disarm,  as  distinct  from  fighting  or  submitting 
to  it?  Should  they  not  tell  us  clearly  whether  they  are  to  be 
distinguished  from  other  Americans  only  or  chiefly  by  their 
religion,  or  whether  aside  from  that  they  are  still  to  be  con- 
sidered a  peculiar  people,  remaining  a  race  apart,  difficult  to 
assimilate,  marrying  among  themselves  and  giving  their  friend- 
ship to  others  only  to  a  certain  point,  holding  in  abhorrence  one 
kind  of  animal  food  which  their  fellow-countrymen  relish  and 
from  the  production  of  which  our  western  farmers  make  much 
profit?  Persecutions,  taking  Protean  forms,  have  been  endemic 
in  many  countries,  and  it  would  be  unfair  to  press  historical 
dilemmas  on  individuals.  Assuming,  however,  that  it  is  no 
longer  true  that  Jews  can  understand  everybody  but  that  no 
Gentile  can  understand  a  Jew;  assuming  that  understanding  is 
to  be  mutual,  and  that  Jews  are  to  be  at  last  everywhere,  as 
they  already  are  in  many  places,  integral  members  of  our  demo- 
cratic civilization,  neither  patronized  nor  plundered,  neither 
ostracized  nor  flattered,  is  it  not  clear  that  the  friend  of  the 
Jew  must  have  a  clear  lead  from  Jewish  opinion  which  he  can 
respect  as  to  how  far  he  can  go  in  identifying  the  Jew  with  the 
general  community?  The  Jew  can  no  more  have  it  both  ways 
than  any  other.  There  must  of  course  be  freedom  for  Jews  to 
differ  among  themselves  if  they  like.  In  what  respect  and  to 
what  extent  is  the  Jewish  community  to  be  an  imperium  in 
imperio,  with  peculiar  and  ineradicable  characteristics?  If  the 
socializing  process  were  to  leave  the  Jews  to  one  side,  they 
would  be  likely  to  remain  conspicuous  targets  for  unreasoning 
instinctive  hostility. 

Catholics  are  likely  to  be  annoyed,  if  they  are  not  philosophical 


enough  to  be  amused,  that  bigotry  against  their  religion  should 
be  associated  with  prejudice  against  the  Jews.  Some  of  them 
may  indeed  feel  that  prejudice  themselves,  and  may  not  intend 
to  be  lectured  about  it  either.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  a 
great  many  people  who  are  earnest  and  devout  Christians, 
liberal  in  thought  and  tolerant  in  action,  believe  that  there  is  a 
menace  in  Roman  Catholicism.  They  do  not  like  the  celibacy 
of  the  priesthood.  They  do  not  like  to  see  the  Vatican  ex- 
changing diplomatic  missions  with  the  nations.  They  look  with 
uneasy  disapproval  on  the  spiritual  allegiance  which  their  Cath- 
olic fellow-countrymen  give  to  an  authority  which  seems  alien, 
to  an  ecclesiastical  monarch  chosen,  when  a  vacancy  is  to  be 
filled,  by  cardinals  predominantly  Italian.  They  may  not  believe 
all  the  strange  tales  they  hear,  but  they  feel  vaguely  that  this 
great  organization  is  a  state  within  the  state  and  that  it  is  poten- 
tially, if  not  actually  a  political  power;  not  merely  a  body  of 
Christians  bound  together  in  a  common  faith.  Especially  are  they 
anxious  about  the  maintenance  of  the  non-sectarian  public  school 
system  in  its  integrity,  and  that  the  demand  for  a  diversion  of 
school  funds  to  the  support  of  schools  under  religious  control 
shall  not  be  heeded.  Is  this  widespread  and  persistent  fear  of  a 
Catholic  menace  to  American  institutions  a  baseless  fabric  of  the 
imagination?  I  think  it  is.  I  would  like  to  see  it  dissipated.  Cath- 
olics have  some  responsibility  for  understanding  and  refuting 
whatever  errors  are  abroad.  Denouncing  them  will  not  suffice. 
There  is  rather  to  be  undertaken  and  carried  forward  a  work 
of  mutual  interpretation,  of  patient  explanation,  and  of  recon- 
ciliation. Catholics  are  many,  but  they  cannot  afford  to  rely  on 
their  numbers.  Their  institution  is  venerable,  but  age  and 
prestige  will  not  answer.  It  is  a  question  of  disarming  alarmed 
hostility,  of  cutting  the  ground  from  under  misapprehension  and 
prejudice.  It  is  a  joint  responsibility  of  Protestants  and  Catho- 
lics. The  former  suffer  as  much  as  the  latter  from  sectarian 
bigotry. 

In  the  interest  of  sober,  rational,  tolerant  conduct,  as  a 
means  of  preventing  such  noxious  growths  as  Know-Nothingism, 
A.-P.-A.-ism,  Ku-Klux-ism,  all  civilized  Americans  should  join 
hands  to  remove  their  causes,  to  sterilize  the  soil  in  which  they 
grow. 

I  did  not  seek  to  "  prove  that  the  Klan  is  based  on  sound 
principles  of  social  progress."  President  Ware  quotes  from  my 
articles  enough  "  to  show  that  the  Klan  is  a  menace  to  American 
institutions."  I  thought,  as  he  does,  that  nothing  "  more  need  be 
said  "  to  show  this,  and  therefore  I  said  nothing  more.  Appar- 
ently I  was  wrong.  To  avoid  being  thought  complacent  and 
semi-apologetic  I  should  have  declared  explicitly  against  lynching 
and  other  extra-legal  methods  of  upholding  law  and  order;  that 
my  sympathies  are  unqualifiedly  with  "  the  intelligent,  progres- 
sive, self-respecting  Negro  of  independent  spirit,  the  man  who 
has  ambitions  and  aspirations  for  himself  and  tor  his  people." 
I  have  tried  to  express  that  sympathy  directly  within  the  past 
few  months  in  Atlanta  University;  in  Tuskegee  Institute;  to  an 
audience  in  which  there  were  many  such  Negroes  in  Shreveport, 
Louisiana;  to  the  colored  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  St.  Louis;  and  to  a 
consolidated  Negro  school  in  the  open  country  in  eastern  Texas. 
I  have  expressed  that  sympathy  with  equal  freedom  before  rep- 
resentative white  audiences  in  nearly  every  southern  state.  The 
Negro  whom  I  quoted  in  the  second  article  is  an  intelligent,  pro- 
gressive, self-respecting  man  of  independent  spirit. 

I  have  not  felt  indulgent  to  the  Klan,  but  I  have  been  espe- 
cially interested  in  knowing  why  it  has  been  revived,  why  so 
many  have  joined  it,  and  why  so  many  who  have  not  joined  it 
are  inclined  to  sympathize  with  it.  Edward  T.  Devine. 

Librarians 

To  the  Editor:  I  appreciate  your  sending  me  the  original 
of  Mr.  Van  Loon's  cartoon  which  was  published  in  the 
Survey  for  April  15.  The  only  fault  I  would  find  with  the 
execution  of  the  idea  is  the  caption  under  the  last  item  of  the 
cartoon,  which  says:  "And  then  they  paid  their  librarians 
eighteen  hundred  dollars  a  year."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  eighteen 
hundred  dollars  is  a  salary  that  is  rather  above  the  average 
paid  to  the  rank  and  file  of  librarians.  I  would  suggest  that 
twelve  hundred  dollars  is  more  nearly  like  what  they  are  gen- 
erally paid.  George  F.  Bowerman. 

Public  Library  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 

Washington. 
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Friends  Creek 


To  the  Editor:  May  I  be  admitted  to  your  columns  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  for  debate  a  question  for  which  an  admirable 
background  of  specific  data  is  presented  in  Miss  Calkin's  story 
of  Friends  Creek  in  the  Survey  Graphic  for  March. 

As  a  student  of  rural  problems,  I  welcome  Miss  Calkins' 
contribution  to  the  fact  literature  of  which  there  is  far  too 
little  in  this  field.     We  need  many  more  stories  like  Friends 

I  Creek.  I  rejoice,  also,  in  the  note  of  appeal  and  of  challenge 
which  runs  through  this  call  from  Appalachia — a  call  which  is 
echoed  from  the  islands  of  Maine  and  of  North  Carolina, 
from  the  valleys  of  the  Cumberlands  and  the  Ozarks,  from 
the  Mississippi  lowlands  and  from  the  open  prairies,  in  short 
from  thousands  of  hamlets  the  country  over  where  the  souls 
of  men  are  starving  under  the  inexorable  rule  of  isolation. 
Friends  Creek  challenges  the  impulse  to  serve  which,  j  though 
often  forgotten  in  these  days  of  striving  for  professional  effi- 
ciency and  professional  prestige,  is  nevertheless  a  first  essential 
B  to  a  sound  profession  of  social  work. 

The  reward  for  service  flashes  out  in  two  sentences  where 
Miss  Calkins  achieves,  it  seems  to  me,  a  pinnacle  of  insight. 
"  All  of  the  children  in  the  school,"  she  writes,  "  seemed  to 
me  like  nothing  so  much  as  bulbs  experiencing  the  first  water 
about  the  stones  in  their  bowl.  The  green  stems  and  flowers 
that  are  showing  themselves  are  exquisite  and  unexpected." 
Seldom  have  I  seen  the  goal  and  reward  of  community  work 
so  concisely  and  so  beautifully  expressed.  "  Exquisite  and  un- 
expected "  developments  of  personality  are  the  inevitable  re- 
sult of  participation  in  real  community. 

Three  sentences  beyond  this  quotation  the  author  states  that 
the  next  logical  step  .in  Friends  Creek  is  the  establishment  of  a 
consolidated  public  school  in  the  village.  This  is  the  question 
I  should  like  to  bring  up  for  discussion.  The  consolidation 
would  include  neighboring  settlements  where,  as  Miss  Calkins 
points  out,  there  are  at  present  no  communities.  How  can 
these  other  districts  function  successfully  in  the  larger  com- 
munity of  a  consolidated  district  before  they  have  learned  the 
•■  mechanics  of  community  life  in  the  smaller  units  of  their  ham- 
t   lets? 

In  other  words,  is  not  the  next  logical  step  rather  that 
other  Miss  Mary's  and  Miss  Ann's  should  go  into  these  ad- 
joining districts  and  cultivate  community  in  the  same  way  as 
these  two  have  cultivated  it  in  Friends  Creek? 

This  is  admittedly  a  question  of  theory.  But  it  is  a  point 
in  our  social  work  theory  which  may  profoundly  affect  the 
future  happiness  of  many  communities  like  Friends  Creek. 
Would  it  not  be  profitable  for  us  to  discuss  it  in  reference  to 
the  facts  of  this  specific  situation?  Leroy  Ramsdell. 

New  York. 


To  the  Editor:  Those  who  fear  consolidation  as  they  fear 
other  centralization  think  that  the  school  gains  in  material  equip- 
ment at  the  expense  of  the  community  vigor  coming  out  of  small, 
unhelped  effort. 

They  may  be  right  if  the  community  has  within  it  the 
desire  to  create.  If  there  is  a  Mark  Hopkins  and  an  anxious 
student,  a  log  is  undoubtedly  better  than  the  most  adjustable 
chair.  But  the  spiritual  poverty  of  such  districts  as  Friends 
Creek  is  abject.  The  desire  to  create  a  community  life  is  not 
dormant.  It  isn't  there.  The  idea  of  a  community  is  a  very 
tender  slip.  It  must  be  cut  from  a  strong  plant  in  the  begin- 
ning, and  it  must  be  kept  in  the  water  a  long  time  before  it 
has  any  roots. 

It  could  be  said  that  it  would  be  better  to  do  intensive  work 
in  each  of  the  consolidating  districts  before  consolidation  takes 
place.  In  that  case  Mr.  Ramsdell  might  win  his  point,  im- 
plicit at  least,  that  there  need  be  no  consolidation.  Consolida- 
tion here  is  a  matter  of  expediency.  There  are  no  Miss  Mary's 
and  Miss  Ann's  in  the  adjoining  districts,  nor  is  there  hope 
that  there  soon  will  be.  It  is  obviously  impracticable  for  the 
two  workers  to  break  camp  after  three  years  in  each  of  four 
districts,  and  expect  to  bring  their  four  districts  to  the  same 
stage  of  development  at  the  end  of  twelve  years.  This  is  far 
fetched,  I  am  afraid,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  strain  the  argument, 
for  Mr.  Ramsdell  has  raised  a  real  question.  But  in  Friends 
Creek  it  is  a  matter  of  expediency.  The  constituency  is  inac- 
cessible. The  workers  could  grind  more  grist  than  comes  to 
their  mill.     How  fine  they  could  grind  a  larger  quantity  is  a 


question.  But  there  is  a  large  district  without  a  mill,  and 
no   flour 'coming  in. 

According  to  data  from  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  two 
townships  in  Ohio,  one  gained  through  consolidation  one  hun- 
dred pupils  in  a  seven-year  period  ending  in  1920.  One,  non- 
centralized,  lost  the  same  number.  Figures  of  attendance  do 
not  tell  the  whole  tale.  The  measure  of  education  is  not  dry 
but  liquid.  But  superintendents  report  to  the  bureau  that  the 
school  buildings  are  used  for  all  kinds  of  community  meetings, 
farmers'  institutes,  and  clubs,  community  clubs,  parent-teacher 
associations,  plays,  concerts,  commencement  exercises.  This 
is  a  long  way  from  Friends  Creek,  but  not  an  impossible  dis- 
tance. 

Feeling  quite  incompetent  to  speak  for  Friends  Creek  on  the 
subject,  I  sent  Mr.  Ramsdell's  letter  to  the  two  workers.  The 
teacher  answered  as  follows: 

"  There  will,  I  fear,  never  be  a  community  at  Friends  Creek 
until  the  present  generation  of  children  become  men  and 
women.  True,  our  neighbors  do  come  together  at  school  en- 
tertainments without  physical  violence,  but  surely  this  negative 
state  does  not  spell  the  '  mechanics  of  community  life.' 

"  The  only  hope  of  hastening  the  day  when  these  districts 
shall  become  real  communities  lies  in  bringing  to  them  a  real- 
ization of  something  outside  the  narrow  walls  of  their  own 
parochial  problems  and  dissensions.  The  quickest  way  to  do 
this  is,  we  believe,  to  bring  them  together  by  a  common  inter- 
est in  the  larger  school  at  the  village  center. 

"  Three  years  have  not  made  such  an  appreciable  difference 
between  Friends  Creek  and  the  neighboring  districts  that  one 
group  will  have  an  unfair  advantage  over  the  others.  The 
children  have  learned  to  work  together  and  play  together. 
They  have  learned  to  dislike  uncleanness  and  they  therefore 
will  be  further  on  than  the  children  with  whom  they  will  be 
associated  in  the  consolidated  school.  But  why  should  they  not 
be  the  leaven? 

"  Surely  the  next  logical  step  is  to  send  out  more  Miss 
Mary's  and  Miss  Ann's.  Should  they  not  go,  however,  to  some 
of  those  far-off  valleys  of  the  Appalachia  where  there  is  still 
not  any  leaven  ?  "  M.  C.  C. 


CONFERENCES 


Pan-American  Women 

"\X7'E  have  come  to  learn,  not  to  teach,"  the  modest  asser- 
'  *  tion  of  the  Chilean  delegate  to  the  Pan-American  Con- 
ference of  Women,  which  met  in  Baltimore  the  third  week  in 
April,  at  the  invitation  of  the  National  League  of  Women 
Voters,  seemed  indicative  or  the  mental  attitudes  of  all  the 
South  American  women  who  had  come  to  discuss  social  and 
political  activities  of  peculiar  interest  to  women.  It  was  obvious 
from  the  short  reports  of  the  representatives  who  spoke  at  the 
meetings  on  child  welfare,  women  in  industry,  and  traffic  in 
women,  that,  although  there  are  many  private  organizations 
working  to  improve  the  conditions  of  children  and  women  in  the 
South  American  countries,  and  although  much  effort  is  being 
expended,  they  believe  there  is,  in  general,  a  tremendous  need 
for  state  supervision  and  control  in  these  matters. 

Nothing  tangible  except  permanent  organization  of  Ameri- 
can women  was  accomplished.  This  was  to  be  expected  from 
the  character  of  such  a  conference.  There  was  inevitably 
developed,  however,  even  in  those  few  days  of  intimate  contact, 
a  bond  of  sympathy  and  better  understanding,  together  with 
an  earnest  desire  for  international  cooperation  and  mutual 
helpfulness. 

Officers  elected  for  the  new  permanent  organization,  which, 
through  its  headquarters  in  Washington,  will  act  as  an  all- 
American  clearing  house  in  women's  affairs,  are:  honorary 
president,  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  United  States;  honorary  vice- 
president,  Paulina  Luisi,  Uruguay;  president,  Maud  Wood 
Park,  United  States;  vice-presidents,  South  America,  Bertha 
Lutz,  Brazil;  Central  America,  Ester  Niera  de  Calvo,  Panama; 
North  America,  Elena  Torres,  Mexico;  secretary,  Maria 
Coronado,  Columbia  (resident  in  the  United  States) ;  treasurer, 
Olga  de  Varela,  Uruguay  (resident  in  the  United  States). 

Esther  Moses  Hollander. 
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Shall  They  Starve  ? 


Food  and  then  more  food  is  the  cry,  from 
80,000  men,  women  and  children  in  the  New 
River  Coal  Field  of  West  Virginia,  your  neigh- 
bors starving  in  their  fight  tc  live. 

Will  you  heed  it?  Samaritan-like,  will  you 
help  ?  For  $7  you  give  them  a  barrel  of  flour, 
for  $10  one  hundred  pounds  of  meat,  for  $100 
you  feed  five  families  for  a  whole  month, 
while  $1,000  sends  these  starving  Americans 
a  half  carload  of  food  from  which  they  may 
have  two  scant  meals  a  day. 

Any  donation  large  or  small  will  be  applied 
entirely  to  relief,  with  not  one  penny  for  over- 
head expenses.  Won't  you  mail  your  check 
today  to 

Miss  Elisabeth  Gilman,  Treasurer 

WEST  VIRGINIA 
MINERS  RELIEF  COMMITTEE 


Care  The  Survey 
112  East  19th  Street 


New  York 


Endorsed  by  officials  of  the  American  Federation  of  f,nbor 
and  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  by  prominent 
clergy  oj  all  denominations,  and  by  men  and  women  of 
warm  hearts  and  broad  sympathies  everywhere. 


The  first  thorough  study  in  its  field — 

CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  IN  CLEVELAND 

The  report  of  the  Cleveland  Foundation's  survey 
of  criminal  justice,  directed  by  Roscoe  Pound  and 
Felix  Frankfurter. 

Sections  of  the  report  are — 


1.  POLICE    ADMINISTRA- 

TION 
By  Raymond  B.  Fosdick 

2.  THE    CRIMINAL 

COURTS 
By  Reginald  Heber  Smith 
and  Herbert  B.  Ehrmann 

3.  PROSECUTION 
By  Alfred  Bettman 

4.  CORRECTIONAL     AND 

PENAL  TREATMENT 


5.  MEDICAL  SCIENCE 

AND    CRIMINAL 
JUSTICE 
By  Dr.  Herman  M.  Adler 

6.  NEWSPAPERS   AND 

CRIMINAL    JUSTICE 
By  M.  K.  Wisehan 

7.  LEGAL  EDUCATION 

IN    CLEVELAND 
By  Albert  M.  Kales 

8.  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  IN 

THE  AMERICAN 
CITY 
By  Roscoe  Pound 


By  Burdelte  G.  Lewis 
700  pages,  60  tables,  17  diagrams;   cloth $3.75 

Prices  of  separate  sections,  paper  bound:  1,  2,  3  and  8,  $1; 
4  and  5,   50  cents;  7,  25  cents. 

THE  CLEVELAND  FOUNDATION 

1300  Swetland  Buildinp  Cleveland,  Ohio 


{In  answering  these  advertisements  please  mail 


The  Fight  Against  Tuberculosis 

STRIKING  statements  made  at  the  Eighteenth  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association,  held  in 
Washington  on  May  4,  5  and  6,  were  those  by  Dr.  Vic- 
tor C.  Vaughan,  chairman  of  the  National  Research  Council, 
and  Dr.  Livingston  Farrand,  president  of  Cornell  University 
and  president  of  the  National  Health  Council.  Dr.  Vaughan 
stated  that  the  death  rate  from  tuberculosis  has  declined  in 
the  United  States  during  the  past  thirty  years  from  about 
twenty  per  thousand  to  thirteen,  indicating  a  saving  of  approxi- 
mately seven  hundred  thousand  lives  per  year  at  the  present 
time. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  extent  the  death  rate 
may  be  reduced,  Dr.  Vaughan  believed  that  it  might  be  possi- 
ble to  cut  it  to  seven.  Dr.  Farrand  considered  this  figure  to  be 
conservative.  Both  Dr.  Vaughan  and  Dr.  Farrand  believed 
that  the  greatest  danger  to  the  United  States  in  the  European 
situation  today  does  not  arise  from  the  possibility  of  trans- 
mitting plagues  and  epidemics,  though  it  has  been  estimated 
that  there  are  about  twenty  million  typhus  cases  in  Russia  at 
the  present  time. 

The  real  danger  to  this  country,  they  declared,  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  present  generation  of  Europeans,  that  is,  Austrians, 
Germans,  Russians,  Hungarians,  etc.,  is  an  under-fed  and 
under-developed  generation,  and  unless  the  world  is  interested 
in  bringing  these  people  up  to  normal  standards  mentally  and 
physically,  the  next  generation  will  be  unfit  to  carry  on  the 
civilization  of  Europe.  Dr.  Farrand  pointed  out,  however,  that 
the  signs  of  improvement  in  the  health  condition  of  the  Euro- 
pean nations  are  hopeful. 

Secretary  of  State  Hughes  welcomed  tbe  delegates,  of  whom 
there  were  approximately  eight  hundred,  to  the  National  capi- 
tal. He  stressed  the  need  for  early  and  correct  diagnosis,  segre- 
gation, supervision  and  proper  means  for  adequate  nursing  as 
essential  measures  in  the  eradication  of  tuberculosis.  "1  do 
not  suppose,"  he  stated,  "that  there  is  any  field  of  human 
effort  that  has  such  promise  as  well  as  such  possibilities  as 
"the  field  of  effort  that  relates  to  the  conservation  of  public 
health." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  meeting  was  the 
Modern  Health  Crusade  luncheon  which  was  held  at  the  City 
Club  on  May  4,  at  which  Ambassador  J.  J.  Jusserand  of 
France,  Dr.  Sao-Ke  Alfred  Sze,  Chinese  minister  to  the  United 
States,  and  Dr.  Bedrich  Stepanek,  Czecho  -  Slovakian  envoy, 
spoke  of  the  Modern  Health  Crusade  and  public  health  work 
which  is  being  conducted  in  their  respective  countries.  Dr. 
Herbert  M.  Rich,  in  discussing  the  prevention  and  treatment 
of  tuberculosis  in  childhood  at  the  sociological  section  of  the 
meeting,  stated  that  when  a  child  becomes  infected  with  the 
disease  his  vital  tissues  become  at  once  the  seat  of  a  struggle 
between  the  forces  of  life  and  death  and  the  ability  to  segregate 
such  invading  bacilli  within  the  lymphatic  glands  is  a  measure 
of  the  individual's  immunity.  It  is  highly  important,  therefore, 
that  every  social  worker  should  realize  this  prolonged  carrier 
stage  of  the  tuberculosis  child,  who  may  seem  at  a  given  time 
very  well  and  strong.  Any  acute  disease  or  prolonged  nu- 
tritional defect  or  unhygienic  surroundings  may  break  down 
resistance  and  tuberculosis  again  become  active.  When  a  child 
recovers  from  measles  or  scarlet  fever,  he  commonly  obtains 
such  immunity  that  he  is  free  from  the  disease  thereafter  so 
long  as  he  lives,  but  the  apparent  recovery  from  tuberculosis  is 
now  known  to  be  only  the  beginning  of  "trench  warfare." 

Dr.  William  R.  P.  Emerson  discussed  the  function  of  the 
"nutritional  class"  in  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  He  advo- 
cated the  selection  of  malnourished  children  by  means  of 
weighing  and  measuring  on  the  basis  of  clinically  determined 
standards;  cooperation  with  a  well  equipped  diagnostic  clinic; 
complete  physical  growth,  mental  and  social  examinations;  the 
elimination  of  physical  defects ;  modified  school  programs  com- 
mensurate with  the  child's  strength;  home  cooperation  for 
securing  proper  rest  periods  and  feeding;  proper  use  of  summer 
camps;  and  the  proper  placing  of  responsibility  upon  physician, 
nutrition  worker,  and  parents. 

In  discussing  the  place  of  the  tuberculosis  dispensary  in  in- 
dustrial health  work,  Godias  J.  Drolet,  statistician  of  the  New 
York  Tuberculosis  Association,  said  that  in  the  twelve  years 
since  1910,  tuberculosis  has  killed  71.271  victims  of  the  male 
sex  as  against  41,097  of  the  female  sex  in  New  York  cit\.    The 
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reason  for  this  difference  in!  .he  two  sexes  is  to  be  found  in  the 
conditions  under  which  they  work  and  which  break  down  re- 
sistance and  cause  the  development  of  tuberculosis  in  adult 
persons. 

An  announcement  was  made  that  a  substantial  part  of  the 
income  from  $10,000,000  for  the  next  few  years  has  been  set 
aside  by  the  Milbank  Fund  to  demonstrate  in  several  New 
York  state  districts  how  tuberculosis  can  be  controlled  in 
American  communities.  The  announcement  was  made  by 
John  A.  Kingsbury,  secretary  of  the  fund  established  by  Eliza- 
beth Milbank  Anderson  of  New,  York  city.  The  demonstra- 
tions are  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  memorial  to  Mrs.  Anderson 
and  are  to  be  based  upon  the  successful  experience  of  the 
Framingham  Health  and  Tuberculosis  Demonstration  con- 
ducted for  the  last  five  years  by  the  National  Tuberculosis 
Association  and  the  Home  Hospital  experiment  conducted  by 
the  New  York  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor. 

Dr.  Charles  J.  Hatfield  resigned  as  managing  director  of  the 
association  and  Dr.  Linsly  R.  Williams  was  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed him.  Dr.  Hatfield  will  devote  most  of  his  time  to  local 
tuberculosis  and  health  work.  Dr.  Williams  was  formerly 
deputy  commissioner  of  health  of  New  York  state  and  for  the 
last  four  years  has  served  as  director  of  the  Rockefeller  Com- 
mission on  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  in  France.  The 
following  officers  were  appointed  for  the  coming  year:  Dr. 
Lawrason  Brown,  president;  Dr.  Hatfield  and  Dr.  J.  W.  Pettifc, 
vice-presidents;  Dr.  George  M.  Kober,  secretary,  and  Mr. 
Henry  B.  Piatt,  treasurer. 

The  following  directors  were  also  elected:  Dr.  J.  H.  Peck, 
Iowa;  Dr.  David  R.  Lyman,  Connecticut;  Dr.  W.  L.  Dunn, 
North  Carolina;  Dr.  A.  M.  Forster,  Colorado;  Mr.  Kings- 
bury, New  York;  and  Dr.  James  Alexander  Miller,  New 
York.  Philip  P.  Jacobs. 

The  Red  Cross  League 

A  PROGRAM  of  organizing  all  the  national  Red  Cross 
**•  societies  to  play  their  part  in  "  awakening  the  hygienic 
conscience  of  the  world,"  to  be  supported  largely  by  the  con- 
tinued contributions  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  and  the  ad- 
mission of  the  German  national  organization  to  the  league 
were  approved  by  the  delegates  of  forty-one  nations  who  assem- 
bled in  Geneva,  March  28  to  April  1,  for  the  Second  Biennial 
General  Council  of  the  League  of  the  Red  Cross  Societies. 

The  participation  of  the  American  society  in  further  work  of 
the  international  federation  of  which  Henry  P.  Davison  was 
the  founder  had  been  questioned  by  unofficial  comment  before 
the  meeting;  but  at  the  first  business  session  the  leading  Ameri- 
can delegate,  Dr.  A.  Ross  Hill,  expressed  American  approval  of 
the  past  work  and  future  plans  for  the  league  secretariat  and 
pledged  his  organization  to  guarantee  the  budget  to  the  extent 
of  $200,000  a  year  for  two  years.  Judge  John  Barton  Payne  of 
the  American  society  was  elected  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  to  succeed  Mr.  Davison,  who  resigned  because  of 
ill  health.  The  American  contribution  with  those  promised  by 
the  British,  French,  Belgian,  Polish,  Czecho-Slovakian,  Italian, 
Japanese  and  other  societies  will  cover  the  program  of  the  sec- 
retariat as  presented  in  the  headquarters  report. 

The  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  "  universality,"  which  meant 
welcoming  the  German  society  and  possibly  also  the  Russian, 
caused  no  debate  because  the  French  delegation,  whose  oppo- 
sition had  prevented  the  passing  of  a  similar  resolution  two 
years  ago,  began  the  discussion  by  expressly  withdrawing  all 
objections. 

A  comparatively  minor  matter,  the  question  of  trans- 
ferring the  seat  of  the  secretariat  from  Geneva  to  Paris, 
caused  more  debate;  but  the  desire  of  the  secretariat  to  carry 
on  its  work  of  gathering  information  and  technical  material  in 
Paris,  a  city  more  in  the  current  of  world  affairs,  carried  the 
day.  The  Comite  International  de  la  Croix  Rouge,  that  ven- 
erable Genevese  institution  which  since  1863  has  been  the  guar- 
dian of  Red  Cross  principles  and  ideals,  did  not  oppose  the  move 
but  expressed  regret  that  the  two  international  Red  Cross 
bodies  were  to  be  separated. 

Three  main  lines  of  effort  Avere  offered  in  the  plan  for  the 
next  two  years  as  drawn  up  by  the  staff:  popular  health  in- 
struction, public  health  nursing  and  junior  Red  Cross.  These 
three  substantive  activities  are  based  upon  the  general  effort      £. 
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Can  the  principle  of  co-operation  be  applied  to  our  banks? 
This  question  la  discussed  and  answered  In  a  new  and  original 
book  by  Russ  Webb,  "Now.  What  About  Our  Banks?"  This 
book  contains  theory,  plus  practice;  It  combines  the  warmth  of 
the  reformer  with  the  scholarly  Instructive,  under  the  restraint 
of  practical,  every-day-world  experience  and  sound  Judgment. 
The  N-th  degree  of  sound  progresslveness.  Single  copy,  fl  post- 
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book  store. 
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and  Philanthropy.) 
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of  the  league  to  build  up  and  strengthen  the  existing  societies 
and  to  create  movements  where  there  are  none.  These  types 
of  work  have  seemed  to  interest  most  widely  and  deeply  both 
the  nascent  and  the  older  Red  Cross  societies. 

A  particularly  wholehearted  and  generous  interest  in  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  junior  movement  was  exhibited.  The  founding 
of  this  work  in  twenty-one  of  the  national  societies  during  the 
year  and  a  half  just  preceding  the  meeting  is  indicative  of  the 
extent  of  this  interest.  The  resolution  defining  the  future  pur- 
poses of  the  junior  Red  Cross  societies  expressed  the  determina- 
tion to  play  a  part  in  educating  the  children  in  all  the  schools 
in  the  ideal  and  practice  of  service,  particularly  in  the  care  of 
their  health,  in  the  understanding  and  acceptance  of  civic  respon- 
sibility and  in  a  spirit  of  friendly  helpfulness  toward  the  youth 
of  all  nations. 

This  resolution,  with  all  its  implications  of  a  much  wider 
sympathy  among  nations  and  a  more  charitable  spirit,  was 
supported  fervently  by  delegates  of  such  distinctions  and 
such  varying  public  careers  as  Alice  Masaryk  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, Jacques  Cheneviere  of  the  International  Committee 
of  the  Red  Cross,  General  Haller  of  Poland  and  Professor  T. 
Rossi  Doria  of  Italy. 

The  determination  to  get  all  nations  into  the  active  world 
movement,  which  has  made  enormous  progress  in  Europe,  South 
America  and  the  Far  East  in  the  two  years  just  past,  and  to 
make  that  work  count  as  a  mighty  force  in  the  education  of  the 
present  and  coming  generations  in  health,  in  service  and  in  good 
neighborliness,  was  expressed  by  the  conference  in  all  possible 
terms  and  with  unbroken  unanimity.  Lyman  Bryson. 

Garden  Cities 

THE  meeting  of  the  International  Garden  Cities  and  Town 
Planning  Association  in  London  last  March  was  a  triumph 
for  the  "  dreamers  "  of  yesteryear;  for  it  was  attended  by  repre- 
sentatives of  thirty-six  countries,  and  in  practically  each  of  these, 
the  original  ideas  of  Ebenezer  Howard  and  his  collaborators 
have  found  some  concrete  embodiment. 

Senator  Vinck,  of  Belgium,  was  able  to  report  substantial 
progress  in  the  rebuilding  of  war-destroyed  towns  and  villages 
on  approved  modern  lines  and  the  creation  of  economically  yet 
artistically  planned  model  settlements.  Counsellor  Henri 
Sellier,  of  Paris,  while  he  had  less  to  report  on  actual  building 
activity,  showed  that  in  the  physical  features  of  the  new  ring 
of  suburbs  around  Paris  the  principles  of  open  development  on 
garden  city  lines  were  fully  employed.  He  also  brought  news 
of  the  new  school  of  city  planning  started  last  year  in  the 
Paris  School  of  Higher  Civics.  From  Holland,  F.  Hudig,  direc- 
tor of  the  Amsterdam  Institute  for  People's  Housing,  brought 
the  latest  city  extension  plans  for  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam  and 
Utrecht,  and  evidence  of  an  active  interest  in  the  principles  and 
practice  of  town  planning.  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway  also 
had  new  contributions  to  make;  and  delegates  from  the  Spanish 
Ministry  of  Labor  showed  the  results  of  cooperation  between 
the  national  government  and  local  authorities  in  a  spread  of 
modern  town  planning  ideas. 

Italian  city  planning,  especially  that  undertaken  by  the 
municipalities  of  Rome  and  Milan,  also  has  made  great  ad- 
vances and  will  be  studied  more  closely  in  connection  with  the 
international  housing  conference  at  Rome,  which  has  now  been 
fixed  for  September  of  this  year.  In  Palestine  and  India,  largely 
through  the  inspiration  of  Professor  Patrick  Geddes,  plans  are 
being  worked  out  for  a  number  of  smaller  towns,  semi-rural 
in  character. 

From  the  United  States,  both  Lawrence  Veiller  and  Edith 
Elmer  Wood  reported  on  the  rapid  growth  of  zoning  in 
connection  with  city  planning  and  the  beginnings  of  experiments 
in  land  settlement  on  lines  that  eliminate  the  pocketing  of  the 
unearned  increment  by  individual  promoters.  The  various 
British  dominions  were,  of  course,  also  represented. 

The  international  association,  according  to  the  report  of  its 
council,  has  already  fully  justified  its  existence  by  the  number 
of  requests  for  information  and  help  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  which  it  has  been  able  to  satisfy  and  by  the  exchange  of 
experiences  and  ideas  which  it  has  made  possible.  One  of  its 
most  useful  functions  so  far  has  been  the  arrangement  of  study 
tours  both  for  individuals  and  for  groups;  but  in  the  desirable 
extension  of  its  work  the  association  is  badly  handicapped  by 
lack  of  funds. 
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JOTTINGS 


THE  federal  House  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary has  recommended  adoption  of  a 
measure  giving  federal  trial  judges  author- 
ity to  sentence  a  girl  convicted  of  lewdness, 
prostitution  or  similar  offenses  to  a  state  re- 
formatory to  be  designated  by  the  attorney- 
general.  Hitherto  such  cases  have  gone  to 
the  federal  prisons.  Second  offenders  are  not 
included.  The  measure  passed  the  Senate 
in  February. 

FOREST  HILL  GARDENS,  the  model 
suburb  developed  in  the  last  ten  years  by 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  on  Long  Island, 
has  shared  the  fate  of  Garden  City,  L.  I., 
and  other  undertakings  of  a  similar  char- 
acter in  becoming  too  valuable  and  remun- 
erative an  enterprise  to  remain  subject  to 
philanthropic  control.  From  the  beginning, 
this  venture  was  an  experiment  in  good 
housing — with  all  this  implies  in  lay-out, 
services,  conveniences  and  architectural 
standards — rather  than  cheap  housing;  with 
the  result  that  few  if  any  wage-earners 
found  a  home  in  this  attractive  but  rela- 
tively costly  colony.  The  foundation,  hav- 
ing fathered  the  enterprise  long  enough  to 
see  that  the  standards  originally  laid  down 
were  maintained,  now  has  withdrawn  en- 
tirely by  selling  its  remaining  stock  to  a 
syndicate  of   residents  in  the   suburb. 


CONTRARY  to  the  prevailing  impression, 
leprosy  is  not  yet  under  effective  control  in 
India.  According  to  the  Pioneer  Mail  of 
Allahabad,  which  seems  to  have  its  in- 
formation from  official  sources,  it  is  es- 
timated that  there  are  over  seventeen 
thousand  lepers  in  Bengal  alone,  and  that 
only  five  hundred  and  thirty-four  of  these 
can  be  provided  for  in  existing  asylums. 
In  one  district,  twenty-five  out  of  every  ten 
thousand  population  are  lepers.  The  Ben- 
gal government,  upon  a  recommendation 
from  the  Legislative  Council,  has  agreed 
to  double  its  appropriation  for  a  new  leper 
settlement  where  the  most  modern  methods 
of  treatment  will   be   applied. 

CATHOLIC  cooperative  organizations,  ac- 
cording to  all  accounts,  are  growing  by 
leaps  and  bounds  in  Italy.  The  .  latest 
achievement  of  the  movement  is  the  creation 
of  a  college  of  the  cooperative  movement 
which  is  to  be  opened  in  Rome  next  August 
by  the  federation  of  Catholic  cooperatives. 
Fifty  scholarships  have  already  been  pro- 
vided. The  purpose  of  the  college  is  that 
of  training  leaders  in  the  many  new 
branches  of  cooperative  enterprise  that  are 
growing  up:  industrial,  farming,  marketing, 
distribution,  insurance  and  banking.  Stu- 
dents must  be  graduates  of  high  schools,  nor- 
mal schools  or  technical  schools ;  but  excep- 
tional courses  are  provided  for  trade  union 
officials  and  employes  of  cooperative  or- 
ganizations. 

THE  PART  played  by  cooperative  banking 
in  the  industrial  reconstruction  of  the  war- 
swept  greater  part  of  Venetia  is  described 
in  the  current  issue  of  the  International  Re- 
view of  Agricultural  Economics.  In  that 
province,  284  labor  cooperative  societies 
during  1920  completed  public  works  to  the 
value  of  167  million  liras;  and  this  form 
of  organization  is  rapidly  spreading  to 
other  parts  of  Italy.  In  the  same  year,  the 
Bank  of  Labor  Cooperation,  established  in 
1919,  financed  the  purchase  of  3,442  hectares 
of  cultivable  land  by  37  cooperative  societies 


of  peasants  which  manage  part  of  these 
holdings  themselves  and  have  rented  out 
others  to  their  members.  The  bank,  which 
has  for  its  purpose  mainly  the  promotion 
of  cooperative  farming  and  the  develop- 
ment of  small  cooperative  industries,  in  ad- 
dition to  making  loans  also  renders  valuable 
technical  assistance. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA  evidently  looks  upon 
immigrants  of  the  right  type  as  an  asset 
and  not  a  liability.  Its  government  is  en- 
gaged at  present  in  an  effort  to  recruit  six 
thousand  English  boys  between  the  ages  of 
fifteen  and  eighteen  for  apprenticeship  in 
agriculture  under  government  supervision. 
They  will  be  given,  in  addition  to  their 
keep,  a  dollar  a  week  for  pocket  money,  the 
rest  of  their  earnings  being  placed  at  4J4 
per  cent  interest  in  the  state  treasury,  to  be 
handed  over  in  bulk  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years. 

AMENDMENTS  to  the  New  York  State 
Child  Labor  law,  passed  by  the  recent  legis- 
lature and  now  signed  by  Governor  Miller, 
provide  that  vacation  employment  certifi- 
cates may  be  used  for  after-school  work  as 
well  as  for  work  on  Saturdays  and  other 
school  holidays  (but  not  after  6  p.  m.  nor 
before  morning  school  hours)  and  prohibit 
girls  under  eighteen  from  doing  delivery 
work. 

ROWNTREE  &  COMPANY,  Ltd.,  of 
York,  England,  have  decided  to  educate 
their  seven  thousand  employes  in  the  factory 
activities.  Parties  of  six  men  or  women  are 
daily  conducted  about  the  works  on  the 
firm's  time.  At  this  rate,  it  is  estimated, 
four  or  five  years  will  elapse  before  the 
rounds  of  the  workers  have  been  completed. 
The  idea  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  tours  of 
the  factory  which  have  recently  been  intro- 
duced as  part  of  the  program  of  the  prepar- 
atory school  for  new  employes. 

A  RULING  under  the  California  Alien 
Land  Law  [see  the  Survey  for  March  18, 
page  959]  that  aliens  ineligible  for  citizen- 
ship, meaning  Japanese,  may  not  act  as 
guardians  of  agricultural  lands  for  Ameri- 
can-born children  has  been  declared  uncon- 
stitutional by  the  state  supreme  court. 

ANOTHER  round  in  the  set-to  between  the 
farmers'  bloc  and  the  stockyards  was  won 
by  the  former  last  week  when  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  decided  that  stock- 
yards are  not  places  of  final  destination,  but 
clearing  houses  in  the  interstate  commerce 
in  live  stock  and  therefore  subject  to  national 
regulation.  The  Packers  and  Stockyards 
Act  of  1921  which  had  been  challenged  by 
certain  Chicago  commission  merchants  and 
dealers  is,  therefore,  constitutional.  The 
purpose  of  the  act,  as  interpreted  by  Chief 
Justice  Taft,  is  to  prevent  conspiracies  for 
undue  preference  in  favor  of  persons  or  lo- 
calities or  unjust  discrimination  against  in- 
terstate commerce  itself,  which  would  pro- 
mote a  monopoly. 

NEBRASKA,  according  to  a  letter  received 
from  Philip  F.  Bross,  secretary  of  finance, 
has  been  able  to  carry  out  a  number  of  im- 
portant fiscal  reforms  on  the  basis  of  the 
recently  introduced  budget  system.  Central- 
ized control  already  has  made  possible  sub- 
stantial economies;  and  a  reserve  has  been 
created  by  setting  aside  10  per  cent  of  all 
operation  and  maintenance  appropriations 
for  emergencies.  Accounting  and  reporting 
of  the  different  departments  has  been  made 
uniform ;  conditions  of  employment  have 
been  standardized. 


DR.  FREDERICK  L.  HOFFMAN,  statis- 
tician of  the  Prudential  Life  Insurance 
Company,  has  become  dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration  at  the 
Babson  Institute,  Wellesley  Hills,  Massa- 
chusetts. In  his  teaching,  Dr.  Hoffman 
proposes  to  emphasize  the  development  of 
business  character  and  the  conception  of 
modern  industry  as  social  service  rather 
than  as  a  mere  means  of  making  money  for 
personal  ends.  Dr.  Hoffman  recently  re- 
turned from  a  South  American  trip  for  the 
study  of  tropical  mortality,  and  a  report 
on  his  investigations  is  expected  with  eager- 
ness by  those  who  remember  the  practical 
value  of  his  previous  statistical  contribu- 
tions to  the  knowledge  of  tuberculosis,  can- 
cer and  other  serious  diseases. 

A  REMARK  on  "social  uplifters "  and 
trade  unions  made  in  this  department  on 
April  22  reminds  Alexander  Johnson,  of 
Atlanta,  whose  reminiscences  are  always  in- 
teresting, of  an  earlier  occasion  when  a 
craft  union  expressed  its  indebtedness  to  a 
social  worker.  He  writes:  "When  Oscar 
Carlton  McCulloch  was  the  leading  spirit 
in  charity  organization  and  other  social  re- 
form movements  in  Indianapolis,  the  Typo- 
graphical Union  made  him  an  honorary 
member;  and  when  he  died,  his  portrait, 
draped  in  mourning,  was  hung  for  a  month 
in  their  hall.  This  was  in  1891,  a  few 
months  after  he  had  been  president  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection which  met  that  year  in  Indianapolis." 

CHENEY  C.  JONES}  formerly  assistant 
manager  of  the  New  England  division  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  has  returned  to  work 
in  the  child-helping  field.  In  April  he  be- 
came executive  secretary  of  the  Minneapolis 
Children's  Protective  Society  to  succeed  Car- 
oline M.  Crosby,  who  had  been  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Minnesota  Board  of  Control, 
probably  the  position  of  greatest  respon- 
sibility in  social  work  in  the  state.  Mr. 
Jones  is  another  one  of  that  large  body 
of  social  service  executives  who  began  their 
work  under  C.  C.  Carstens  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children.  Later  he  was  general 
agent  of  the  Cleveland  Humane  Society. 
The  war  found  him  with  the  Cleveland 
Welfare  Federation. 

LYMAN  BRYSON,  an  occasional  contrib- 
utor to  the  Survey,  is  back  in  this  country 
on  a  six  months'  leave  of  absence  from  the 
League  of  Red  Cross  Societies.  For  the  past 
year  and  a  half  Mr.  Bryson  has  served  as 
head  of  the  bureau  of  Junior  Red  Cross  in 
the  secretariat  of  the  league.  He  has  trav- 
eled all  over  Europe  as  a  missionary  for  the 
teaching  of  service  to  children  among  the 
teachers.  In  September,  1920,  there  were 
only  four  junior  membership  sections  in  the 
league,  those  of  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Australia  and  Poland.  There  are  now 
twenty-one  Junior  Red  Cross  groups  scat- 
tered over  Europe,  North  and  South  Amer- 
ican and  the  Far  East. 

The  spreading  of  this  idea,  Mr.  Bryson 
sutes,  has  been  accomplished  by  the  efforts 
of  the  Junior  American  Red  Cross  and  its 
European  agents  and  by  the  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  League.  Mr.  Bryson  has  spoken 
to  thousands  of  children  and  teachers  of 
what  it  might  mean  to  the  world  if  a  move- 
ment for  friendliness  among  children  could 
really  get  a  foothold  in  the  educational  sys- 
tems of  all  civilized  countries. 
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that  the  Graphic  Numbers  are  pub- 
lished as  a  separate  monthly  periodi- 
cal, called  SURVEY  GRAPHIC,  and 
are  for  sale  at  selected  bookstores  and 
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Alameda,    California 
Henry   .Schneider 

Albany,   New  York 
The   Green   Parrot 

Atlanta,    Georgia 

Miller's  Book  Shop 

Auburn,   New  York 

Zepp's 

Baltimore,    Maryland 

At  leading  bookstores  and  news- 
stands 

Bangor,    Maine 
O.    Crosby  Bean 

Beaumont,    Texas  , 

D.  J.  Hicks 

Berkeley,  California 

At  leading  bcokstores  and  news- 
stands 

Birmingham,    Alabama 
The  Studio  Book  Shop 

Boston,    Massachusetts 

At  leading  bookstores  and  news- 
stands 

Brookline,    Massachusetts 
W.  D.   Paine 

Cambridge,    Massachusetts 
At  leading  bookstores  and  news- 
stands 

Cedar   Rapids,    Iowa 
Hanson-Holden  Co. 

Chicago,  Illinois 

At  leading  bookstores  and  news- 
stands 

Cincinnati,    Ohio 
The  Book  Shell 

Cleveland,    Ohio 

At  leading  bookstores  and  news- 
stands 

Colorado  Springs,  Colorado 
( Irimwood's 

Columbus,    Georgia 
The   White   Co. 

Columbus,   Ohio 

McClelland  Book  Stole 

Dayton,   Ohio 
The  Pettlbone- McLean  Co. 

Detroit,    Michigan 
Macauley  Bros. 


East  Orange,  New  Jersey 
Brick  Church  Book  Shop 

Erie,    Pennsylvania 

Erie  Dry  Goods  Co. 
Evanston,    Illinois 

II.   E.   Chandler  &  Co. 
Everett,    Massachusetts 

Edward  B.   Noyes 

Everett,    Washington 
W.   II.   English 

Fall  River,  Massachusetts 
E.   S.  Brown  Co. 

Gary,   Indiana 

Tribe  of  "  K,"  Inc. 
Hazleton,    Pennsylvania 

A.   E.   Brown 
Indianapolis,    Indiana 

\v.   K.    Stewart   Co. 

Ithaca,    New   York 
Osborne's   Store 

Kansas   City,    Missouri 

Doubleday  Page  Book  Store 
Kingston,   New   York 

Km  sj  th    &    Davis 

LaCrosse,    Wisconsin 

VV,  is.  Bormao 
Lewiston,  Maine 
!!.   it.  Alden 

Long    Beach.    California 

Hewitt's   Bookstore 

Los   Angeles,    California 
At  lead]  'i     : 1    tores  and  news- 
stands 

Lynchburg,   Virginia 
1      P,    Bell    Co. 

Milwaukee,   Wisconsin 
The  New  Era   Book  Shop 

Moline,  Illinois 

A.     D.     Webster 

Muskegon,    Michigan 
Kulzenga  &.  Whipple 

Newark,  New  Jersey 
At  leading  bookstores  and  news- 
nd 

New    Haven.   Connecticut 
i  de  Cooperative  Corp. 

Newport.    Rhode    Island 
in    P.    Clark,'    CO. 


New  York,  New  York 

At  leading  bookstores  and  news- 
stands 

Oakland,   California 
At  leading  bookstores  and  news- 
stands 

Oconto,   Wisconsin 
S.   W.  Ford  Drug  Co. 

Ogden,    Utah 
Spargo's  Book  Store 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

At  leading  bookstores  and  news- 
stands 

Portland,    Oregon 

S.    S.    Bich 
Princeton,  Indiana 

shoptaugh  Drug  Co. 
Hichmond,   Virginia 

L.   P.   Levy  Co. 
Rochester,    New  York 

Isaac  B.    Lazarus 
St.    Louis,    Missouri 

Foster  Book   &  Cigar   Co. 
St.    Paul.    Minnesota 

St.  Paul  Book  &  Stationery  Co. 
San    Francisco.    California 

At  leading  bookstores  and  news- 

Shreveport,    Louisiana 

Hirsch    &   Leman   Co. 
Sioux    City,    Iowa 

The  Book  &  Gift  Shop 

Sioux    Falls.    South    Dakota 
Cataract  Hook  &  Stationery  Co. 

Somerset,   Pennsylvania 

Fisher's    Bookstore 
Springfield,    Illinois 

I  oe    l!ro<. 
Syracuse,   New    York 

Womrath    &   Peck.    Inc. 

</o   W.   Y.    Foote  &  Co. 

Tampa,    Florida 

Magic    News    &   Book    Service 
Vicksburg,    Mississippi 

Clafke   &   Co. 
Waco,  Texas 

Norman  H.    Smith   &  Co. 

Washington,    D.    C. 

idlng  bookstores  and  news- 

Wilkes-Barre,    Pennsylvania 
Deemer   &  Co. 


How  to  Raise  Money 

for  charitable  and  social  agencies 

Practical,  helpful  articles  on  money  rais- 
ing appear  in  the  May  issue  of  Better 
Times.  $2  invested  in  a  subscription 
may  give  you  suggestions  worth  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  your  organization. 
Single  copies,  25c.     102  Gold   St.,   N.  Y. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Listings    fifty    centi    a    line,    four    weekly    inter- 
Hone;     copy    unchanged     throughout     the    mont: 

The  Myth  of  a  Guiltt  Nation,  by  Albert  J 
Nock.  (Freeman  Pamphlet.)  Explains  w-j 
there  can  be  no  peace  under  the  treaty,  and  dis 
poses  of  the  notion  that  a  single  nation  was 
responsible  for  the  war.  B.  W.  Huebsch,  Inc., 
116  West  13  St.,  N.  Y.    Cloth,  $1.00:  paper,  COc. 

The  Seizure  of  Haiti  by  the  United  States. 
A  Report  on  the  Military  Occupation  of 
the  Republic  of  Haiti  and  the  History  of 
the  Treaty  forced  upon  her.  Bv  Louis 
Marshall,  Moorfield  Storey,  and  22  other 
lawyers.  Haiti-Santo  Domingo  Indepen- 
dence Society,  20  Vesey  St.,  New  York.  10c 
a  copy,  12  for  one  dollar. 

How  the  Budget  Families  Save  and  Have — 
the  reserve  system  explained  (5  cents)  ; 
How  John  and  Mary  Live  and  Save  on  $3."> 
a  Week — a  weekly  budget  plan  (10  cents)  ; 
Weekly  Allowance  Book  (10  cents)  ;  Ten- 
Cent  Meals,  by  Florence  Nesbitt,  44  pp.  (10 
cents).  Am.  School  Home  Economics,  819 
East  58  St.,  Chicago. 

Credit  Union.  Complete  free  Information  on  re- 
quest to  Boy  F.  Bergengren,  5  Park  Square, 
Boston,  Mass. 

How  To  Meet  Habd  Times.  Edited  by  Bruno 
Lasker.  A  summary  of  the  report  of  Mayor 
Mitchel's  Committee  on  Unemployment,  now  out 
of  print.  Including  all  of  the  essential  parts  and 
recommendations.  Reprinted  from  The  Survey. 
25  cents  a  copy,  postpaid.  The  Survey,  112 
East  19  St.,  New  York. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty   cent*   a    line   per  month,   four  weekly   inser- 
tions;    copy     unchanged     throughout     the    month. 
The   American  Journal  of   Nursing  shows   the 
part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking  In  the  bet- 
terment of   the  world.      Put   It   In    your    library. 
J3.00  a  year.     19  W.  Main  St..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2.00  a  year; 
published  by  the  National  Committee  for  Men- 
tal Hygiene.  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 


er- 

lls- 


Lectubes  on  Cooperation  :  Free.  May  9, 
16,  19,  23,  26.  30,  June  2.  8  p.m.  Coopera- 
tive League  of  America,  167  W.  12  St.,  New 
York. 

Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  : 
Conference  on  Vocational  Rehabilitation  of 
Persons  Disabled  in  Industry  or  Otherwise. 
May  15,  16,  17.  Hotel  Statler.  St.  Louis. 
John  A.  Kratz,  Chief,  Industrial  Rehabilita- 
tion Service,  Washington. 

National  Conference  of  Social  Work  : 
Forty-ninth  Annual  Conference.  June  22- 
29.  Providence.  R.  I.  Address  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work,  25  E.  9  St.. 
Cincinnati,  O. 

Education  in  Citizenship  :  July  10-August 
IS.  Course  in  Americanization  and  allied 
subjects,  Columbia  University,  Morningside 
Heights,  New  York. 

National  Federation  of  Settlements: 
Twelfth  Conference.  Sept  8-10.  "  in  the 
region  of  Buffalo."  Secretary,  Robert  A. 
Woods,  20  Union  Park,  Boston. 

Moral  Welfare  Conference  :  June  19-21.  3 
Joy  Street.  Boston.  Under  the  auspices  of 
the  Florence  Crittenden  League  of  Compas- 
sion. S8  Tremont  St.,  Boston.  Secretary. 
Clarence  R.  Preston. 

League  for  Political  Education.  Farewell 
dinner  for  the  Viscount  and  Viscountess 
\-tor.  May  22.  S  P.M.  Hotel  Astor.  New 
York.  Each  cover,  $6.  Treasurer,  Robert 
G.  Mead,  113  W.  43  St.,  New  York. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

RATES:  Display  advertisements,  25  cents  per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the  inch. 
Want  advertisements,  8  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  the  address  or  box 
number,  for  each  insertion,  minimum  charge,  $1.50.  Discounts  on  three  or  more 
consecutive  insertions.     Cash  with  orders. 
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WORKERS  WANTED 

COTTAGE  mother  in  Protestant  Boys' 
School  near  Chicago.  Write  stating  quali- 
fications, experience  and  salary  expected. 
Box  185,  Chicago  Heights,  Illinois. 

WANTED :  By  Jewish  Social  Service  Bu- 
reau of  Chicago,  man  to  take  charge  of  In- 
dustrial Shops  for  Handicapped.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  developing  comprehensive 
program.  Apply  to  Superintendent,  1800 
Selden  Street,  stating  age,  education,  train- 
ing, experience  and  salary  expected  to  start. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labora- 
tory technicians  for  excellent  hospital  posi- 
tions everywhere.  Write  for  free  book  now. 
Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses,  30 
N.  Mich.  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

I  HOSPITALS,  Industrials,  communities, 
needing  social  workers,  dietitians,  house- 
keepers, secretaries,  address  Miss  Richards, 
Providence,  R.  I.,  Box  5,  East  Side.  Boston 
Office,  Trinity  Court,  16  Jackson  Hall.  Fri- 
days  11  to  1.    Address  Providence. 

SUPERVISORS,  male,  wanted  for 
Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum.  Write  stating  ex- 
perience and  salary  desired.     4185  Survey. 

.  WANTED:  Young  Man,  experienced  in 
boys'  work,  for  part  time  position  as  direc- 
tor of  playground  of  a  progressive  school  in 
New  York  City.  Unusual  opportunity  to  do 
original  recreation  work.  Communicate  at 
bnce  with  Columbus  7840,  or  4189  Survey. 

POSITION  of  unusual  opportunity  is  open 
to  woman  with  social  vision  as  headworker 
of  settlement  in  an  Italian  community.  State 
age,  experience,  salary  expected  and  refer- 
ences. Address  Secretary,  Federal  Hill 
House,  400  Atwells  Avenue,  Providence, 
R.I. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

TEACHERS  wanted  for  public  and  priv- 
ate schools,  colleges  and  universities.  Edu- 
cation Service,  Southern  Building,  Wash- 
ington. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

YOUNG  Lady,  public  school  teacher, 
wishes  summer  position  as  Camp  Worker. 
4182  Survey. 

EXECUTIVE  young  man,  ten  years'  suc- 
cessful record  as  organizer  in  educational, 
boys  and  settlement  work  and  industrial 
relations.    Prefer  Chicago.    4178  Survey. 

REGISTERED,  qualified  nurse,  desires 
resident  position  next  September,  in  select 
boarding  school  or  college  infirmary.  Eng- 
lish, Protestant  faith.    4174  Survey. 

WANTED:  By  experienced  handicraft 
and  social  service  worker,  position  in  or  near 
large  eastern  city.  Good  opportunity  of 
more  value  than  salary.    4155  Survey. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

(Continued) 

UNIVERSITY  .  INSTRUCTOR  desires 
position  as  Americanization  director  or 
worker.  Would  also  accept  position  as  in- 
structor in  Americanization  method  in 
some  University.  Several  years'  experience 
in  Community  work  and  Instructor  in  Im- 
migration and  Americanization  in  a  Uni- 
versity. Best  of  references  available.  4191 
Survey. 

THREE  young  men,  good  education,  de- 
sire positions  in  summer  camp.  Engaged 
in  boys'  work  in  Jewish  Orphan  Home.  Ex- 
perienced in  handling  large  groups  of  boys. 
4186  Survey. 

TEACHER  of  Industrial  Work,  qualified, 
wide  experience,  desires  position  in  school 
or  institution  by  September,  or  before.  4190 
Survey. 

PHYSICIAN  with  25  years'  experience, 
age  50,  wife  graduate  nurse,  age  34,  desire 
a  position  to  take  charge  of  a  Jewish  In- 
stitution. Best  of  references  given.  Ad- 
dress Rabbi  L.  A.  Mischkind,  230  East  176th 
Street,  New  York  City. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  expert  social  work- 
er wants  executive  position.  Family  case 
work  her  specialty.  Jewish  preferred.  4188 
Survey, 

YOUNG  MAN,  college  graduate,  former 
Assistant  Superintendent,  desires  summer 
Boys'  work  in  a  child-caring  institution. 
Best  of  references.    4187  Survey. 

DIRECTRESS  OF  GIRLS'  Work  De- 
partment of  representative  Y.  M.  H.  A. 
wishes  employment  for  summer  months  or 
permanently.      Address,    4184    Survey. 

STAFF  worker  for  Hospital  Social  Serv- 
ice Department  in  New  York  City.  While 
professional  training  is  desirable,  experience 
under  good  supervision  will  be  considered. 
Sound  health  is  essential,  because  work  is 
physically  taxing.  Clear  thinking,  teaching 
ability,  and  a  happy  manner  are  requisites. 
Give  full  particulars  in  first  letter.  4193 
Survey. 


MSS.  WANTED 


EARN  $25  weekly,  spare  time,  writing 
for  newspapers,  magazines.  Experience  un- 
necessary, details  Free.  Press  Syndicate,  964, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  etc.,  are 
wanted  for  publication.  Submit  Msi.  or 
write  Littrarr  Bur«an.  *09  Hannibal,  Mo. 


STATIONERY 


THIRSTY  blotters  sent  free  on  request, 
also  samples  of  excellent  stationery  for  per- 
sonal and  professional  use.  Franklin  Print- 
ery,  Warner,  New  Hampshire. 


An  intensive  two  weeks'  coarse  in 

HOW  TO  ORGANIZE  AND 
CONDUCT    NUTRITION 
CLINICS  AND  CLASSES 

Boston,  June  5-16,  1922.  Open  to 
physicians,  social  workers,  nurses  and 
others  interested  in  the  care  of  under- 
weight and  malnourished  children. 
Director,  Wm.  R.  P.  Emerson,  M.D. 
Fee,  $50.00,  including  all  materials. 
Limited  number  partial  scholarships. 

Address  Mabel  Skilton,  Secretary, 
Nutrition  Clinics  for  Delicate  Chil- 
dren,  44  Dwight   Street,   Boston. 


TOUR  AND  TRAVEL 

"EUROPE  and 
PASSION  PLAY" 

June  22 — 78  days.  Three  vacancies  in  private 
party.  Moderate  cost.  References.  Apply  at 
once.     Box  637,   Mesa,  Arizona. 

FURNISHED  APARTMENT 

FURNISHED  Apartment.  2  large  rooms, 
bath,  kitchen,  yard.  Gramercy  Section. 
$100.  244  East  19th,  first  floor.  Phone 
Gramercy  780. 

SOCIAL  Workers  desire  to  sublet  airy, 
cosily  furnished  five-room  apartment  from 
June  first  to  October  first.  East  27th  Street. 
Telephone  Madison  Square  4480.  Refer- 
ences required.    4192  Survey. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY 

NEAR  Columbia  University,  523  W.  122d. 
12-Room  apartment.  Eleven  rooms  rented. 
Furnishings  and  established  business  for 
sale.  College  patronage.  Elevator;  tele- 
phone; hot  water.  Fine  view;  cool  breezes. 
Owner  going  West.  References  required. 
4183  Survey. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

It  Cannot  be  Done  Here?  Surprise  your- 
self !  Find  out  what  you  do  NOT  know  about 
it.     Read  A  Plea  and  a  Plan  for  the  effective 

Organization  of  Am.  Clerks 
and  Professional  Employees 

(Part  I,  30c;  Part  II,  35c.  ppd.)  Help  to 
make  America  safe  for  them  !  Masmalga  Ser- 
vice, Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Stat.  "S,"  Box  18. 

"Home-Making  as  a  Profession" 

Is   a    100-pp.    ill.    handbook — it's   FREE. 
Home    study    Domeatic    Science    courses, 
fitting   for   many   well-paid   positions  or 
for  home-making  efficiency. 
An.  School  of  Home  Economics,  819  E.  58th  St.,  Chicago 

RP^lFARfH'  ^e  assist  In  preparing 
i\ijijL<ni\ui  i .  special  articles,  papers, 
speeches,  debates.  Expert,  scholarly  service. 
Authob's  Research  Bubeau,  500  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York. 


FOR  THE  HOME 

Tea  Room  Management 

Is  included  in  our  new  home-study  course, 
"  COOKING  FOR  PROFIT."     Booklet  on 
request. 
Am.  School  of  Home  Economics,  819  E.  58th  St,  Chicago 


{In  answering  these  advertisements  please  mention  The  Survey.     //  helps  us,  it  identifies  you) 
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Europe  in  the  Summertime! 

Your  plans  for  approaching  vacation  days  should  include  a  membership  in  the  party 
of  congenial  cultured  travelers  who  will  sail  July  6th  from  New  York  on  the 
"Rochambeau"  of  the  French  Line,  for  a 

Special  University  Extension  Tour 


49  Days 

of  fascinating 
travel  reviving 
treasured  visions 
of  history  and  ro- 
mance. 

$600,00 

One  price  relieves 
you  of  every  travel 
responsibility  and 
leaves  you  free  to 
enjoy  each  crowd- 
ed moment  of 
pleasure. 


including: 

England 

France 

Switzerland 

Luxemburg 

Belgium 

Holland 

and 

Optional     Side 
Trips  to  The  Pas- 
sion   Play,    Italy, 
(Milan,  Venice,   Florence,   Rome,  Pisa,   Genoa) 
countries   which    you   would   like    most    to   visit. 


TTv- 

WESTMINSTER     BRIDGE     AND 
CLOCK  TOWER,  OLD  LONDON 


Just  those 


D.  E.  Lorenz,  author  of  the  Mediterranean  Traveler  and  Managing  Director  of  the 
Round  the  World  Cruise,  sailing  January  23,  1923,  upon  which  there  will  be  a  party 
of  Survey  readers,  will  have  charge  of  all  arrangements  in  connection  with  this  Survey 
Summer  Cruise  Party. 

There  will  be  a  comprehensive,  interesting  program  of  sight-seeing  embracing 
visits  to  famous  churches,  galleries,  etc.,  the  entire  schedule  having  been  outlined  to 
meet  the  need  of  educators  and  those  who  find  it  difficult  to  travel  during  the  Winter 
season. 

Sailing  Time  Is  Drawing  Near!      Accommodations  Are  Limited! 

JOIN  TODAY 

Write  for  full  particulars  of  itinerary 
and  accommodations. 

Address— Clark  Cruise,  care  of  The  Survey,  112  E.   19th  St.,  New  York. 
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THE  CITY  GATE  OF  THE  NEW  WORLD 

By  Paul  U.  Kellogg 

THE  CROSS  ROADS  OF  THE  RED  CROSS 

Discussed  by 

W.  Frank  Persons  William  J.  Norton 

Robert  W.  Kelso  J.  Byron  Deacon       > 

Frederic  Almy  Karl  de  Schweinitz 

Willoughby  G.  Walling  Charles  C.  Stillman 

James  F.  Jackson  Anna  King 

Frank  J.  Bruno  Philip  P.  Jacobs 

The  Vanguard  of  American  Labor    -        -     Benjamin  Stolberg       268 
Justice  or  Jujubes?      ______       Helen  Dare       269 

Leaves  From  an  Architect's  Diary — IV         Frederick  L.  Ackerman  270 

TIDINGS  OF  THE  COMMON  WELFARE 

A  Case  Under  the  Transportation  Act — The  Hampton  Spirit 
— A  People's  Tribunal — Invalid — Chicago's  Building  War — 
The  Tar  of  the  Ku  Klux — Salaries 

CIVICS 

Parole  Laws  and  Methods E.  R.  Cass  273 

Michigan  Jails     --------    Lent  D.  Upson  274 

Prison  Reform  in  Europe— III.  Germany        -                                       Sanford  Griffith  275 

CHILD  WELFARE 
The  Pirates'  Den  ------  Paul  L.  Benjamin         277 

The  People  Decide        -------         Ethel  Hobart         278 

Investing  Money  in  Play  -  -  -  -  -       Genevieve  Fox         279 

A  Child's  Thought  of  Play— Recreation  Notes 
BOOK  REVIEWS  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

15  Cents  a  Copy  $5.00  a  Year 
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THE      SURVEY'S      DIRECTORY     OF      SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL  WORK- 
ERS—Mis»  Ida  M.  Cannon,  pre*.;  Social  Service  Department,  Massachu- 
setts  General  Hospital,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Miss  Lena  R.  Waters, 
Executive  Secretary;  American  Association  of  Hospital  Social  Workers, 
The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore,  Md.  Organization  to  promote 
development  of  social  work  in  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Annual  meeting 
with  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  ORGANIZING  FAMILY  8OCIAL 

WORK— Mn.  John  M.  Glenn,  chairman;  FrmacU  H.  McLean,  field  director; 
David  H.  Holbrook,  executive  director,  13*  E.  23d  Street,  New  York. 
Advice  in  organisation  problems  of  family  social  work  societies  ( Associated 
Charities)  in  tke  United  States  and  Canada. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  8OCIAL  WORKERS  (formerly  Na- 
tional Social  Workers'  Exchange) — Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  director,  131 
East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  An  organisation  of  professional  social 
workers  devoted  to  raising  social  work  standards  sad  requirements.  Mem- 
bership open  to  qualified  social  workers. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION.  FORMERLY  AMER- 
ICAN ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  MOR- 
TALITY—Gertrude  B.  Knipp,  sec'y;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore.  Urges 
prenatal,  obstetrical  and  infant  care;  birth  registration;  maternal  nursing; 
infant  welfare  consultations;  care  of  children  of  pre-school  age  and  school 
age. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— K.  L.  Butterneld.  presi- 
dent; A.  R.  Mann,  vice  president;  E.  C.  Lindeman,  executive  secretary; 
Nat  T.  Frame,  Mergantown,  West  Virginia,  feld  secretary.  Emphasises 
the  human  aspect  of  country  life.    Membership  13.00 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMIC8  ASSOCIATION— Miss  Lenna  F. 
Cooper,  sec'y;  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium.  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Organised 
for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  schools,  institutions  and  community. 
Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics.    1311  Cathedral  St..  Baltimore.  Md. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY— Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  Interna- 
tional peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  of  Peace,  $2.00 
a  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  secretary  and  editor.  S13-I14  Colorado  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION— Annual  Congress  of  American 
penologists,  criminologists,  social  workers  in  delinquency.  Next  Congress 
Detroit,  Michigan,  October,  1S28.  E.  R.  Cass,  general  sscratary,  1SS 
East  15  Street.  New  York  City. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY   FOR  THE   CONTROL   OF   CANCER— Frank 

J.  Osborne,  exec,  sec'y. ;  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention. 
Publication  free  on  request.    Annual  membership  dues,  IS. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh 
Ave.,  New  York.  For  the  conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression  of 
prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  promotion  of  sound 
sex  education.  Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon  request. 
Annual  membership  dues,  $2.  Membership  includes  quarterly  magasine  and 
monthly  bulletin.     William  F.  Snow,  M.D..  gen.  air. 

CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OP  AMERICA— 370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt,  chairman;  Sally  Lucas  Jean,  director. 
To  arouse  public  interest  in  the  health  of  school  children;  to  encourage 
the  systematic  teaching  of  health  in  the  schools;  to  develop  new  methods 
of  interesting  children  in  the  forming  of  health  habits;  to  publish  and  dis- 
tribute pamphlets  for  teachers  and  public  health  workers  and  health  liter- 
ature for  children;  to  advise  in  organisation  of  local  child  health  programs. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— A  league  of  agencies  to 
secure  a  better  understanding  of  child  welfare  problems,  to  improve  stand- 
ards and  methods  in  the  different  fields  of  work  with  children  and  to  make 
available  in  any  part  of  the  field  the  assured  results  of  successful  effort. 
The  League  will  be  glad  to  consult  with  any  agency,  with  a  view  to  assist- 
ing it  in  organising  or  reorganising  its  children's  work.  C.  C.  Csrsten'a, 
director,   130  E.   22nd  St..   New  York. 

COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN— 3*5  W.  Mth  St..  New  York.  Miss 
Rose  Brenner,  pres. ;  Mrs.  Harry  Sternberger,  ex.  secy.  Promotes  civic 
cooperation,  education,  religion  and  social  welfare  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Cuba,  Europe, 

Department  of  Immigrant  Aid — 799  Broadway,  Mrs.  S.  J.  Kosensohn. 
chairman.  For  the  protection  and  education  of  immigrant  women  and 
girls. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED)— 315  Fourth  Ave.,  New 
York  City.  Joseph  Lee.  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary.  Citisenship 
through  right  use  of  leisure.  A  national  civic  organisation  which  on  request 
helps  local  communities  to  work  out  a  leisure  time  program. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek  Mich.  Chancellor  David  Starr 
Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  sec'y.;  Prof.  O.  C  Glsser,  exec  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  inheritances,  hereditary  in- 
ventory and  eugenic  possibilities,     literature  free. 


FEDERAL     COUNCIL     OF    THE     CHURCHES     OF     CHRIST     IN 
AMERICA — Constituted  by  31  Protestant  denominations.     Rev.   Chas.   S. 
Macfarland,  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  gen'l.  sec'ys.;  195  E.  22  St.,  New  York. 
Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service — Rev.  Worth  M.  Tippy, 
exec  sec'y. ;  Rev.  F.  Ernest  Johnson,  research  sec'y. ;  Agnes  H.  Camp- 
bell, research  aas'C:  Ines  M.  Cavert.  librarian. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  principal;  G.  P.  Phenix,  vice- 
prin.;  F.  H.  Rogers,  treas.:  W.  H.  ScovUle,  sec'y.;  Hampton,  Vs.  Trains 
Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  State  nor  a  Government  school.  Free 
illustrated  literature. 

THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DISABLED  MEN— John 
Culbert  Fariss,  dir.,  245  E.  23rd  St,  New  York.  Maintains  free  Industrial 
training  classes  and  employment  bureau;  makes  artificial  limbs  and  appli- 
ances; publishes  literature  on  work  for  the  handicapped:  gives  advice  on 
suitable  means  for  rehabilitation  of  disabled  persons  ana  cooperates  with 
other  special  agencies  in  plans  to  put  the  disabled  man  "  back  on  the  pay- 
roll." 

LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY  (formerly  Intercollegiate 
Socialist  Society) — Harry  W.  Laidler,  secretary;  Room  931,  70  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  Object — Education  for  a  new  social  order,  based  on 
production  for  use  and  not  for  profit.  Annual  membership,  13.00,  $5.00 
and  125.01.    Special  rates  for  students. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  COL 
ORED  PEOPLE—  Moorfield  Storey,  pres.;  James  Weldon  Johnson,  sec'y.; 
70  Fifth  Ave,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored  Americans  the  common 
rights  of  American  citisenship.  Furnishes  information  regarding  race  prob- 
lems, lynchings,  etc.  Membership  91,000,  with  350  branches.  Member- 
ship, |l  upward. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  AS- 
SOCIATIONS—600  Lexington  Ave,  New  York.  To  advance  physical, 
social,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young  women.  Main- 
tains National  Training  School  which  offers  through  its  nine  months' 
graduate  course  professional  training  to  women  wishing  to  fit  themselves 
for  executive  positions  within  the  movement.  Recommendation  to  posi- 
tions mads  through  Psrsonasl  Division,  Placement  Section. 

NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  WELFARE  COUNCIL— Official  National 
Body  of  the  Catholic  Organisations  of  the  country. 

National  Executive  Offices,  1312  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C 

General  Secretary,  Rev.  John  J.  Burke,  C.S.P. 

Department  of  Education — Rev.  James  H.  Ryan,  Exae.  See'y. 

Bureau  of  Education — A.  C.  Monahan,  Director. 

Department  of  Laws  and  Legislation — William  J.  Cochran. 

Department  of  Social  Action — Directors,  John  A.  Ryan  and  John  A.  Lapp. 

Department  of  Press  and  Publicity — Director,  Justin  MeGrath;  Ass't 
Director,  Michael  Williams. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Men — President,  Rear-Admiral  William  S. 
Benson;  Exec.   Sec'y.,  Michael  J.   Slattery. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Women — President,  Mrs.  Michael  Gavin; 
Exec  Sec'y.,  Miss  Agnes  G.  Regan. 

National  Catholic  Service  School  for  Women,  Washington,  D.  C— 
Director,  Charles  P.  Neill ;  Dean,  Miss  Maud  R.  Cavanaugh. 

Bureau  of  Immigration — National  Director,  Bruce  M.  Mahler. 


NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R  Lovejoy,  sec'y. ; 
105  East  22nd  St,  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultural  investigations. 
Works  for  improved  laws  and  administration;  children's  codes.  Studies 
health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency,  delinquency,  etc.  Annual  member- 
ship, |2,  |5,  111,  |25  and  |1*0;  Includes  quarterly,  "  The  American  Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.— Chaa.  F. 
Powlison,  gen.  sec'y.:  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and  publishes 
exhibit  material  which  visualises  the  principles  and  conditions  affecting  the 
health,  well  being  and  education  of  children.  Cooperates  with  educators, 
public  health  agencies,  and  all  child  welfare  groups  in  community,  city  or 
state-wide  service  through  exhibits,  child  welfare  eampsigns,  etc 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE— Dr. 
Walter  B.  James,  pres.:  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  med.  dir.;  Associate 
Medical  Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and  Dr.  V.  V.  Anderson; 
Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y. ;  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets 
on  mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  feeblemindedness, 
epilepsy,  inebriety,  criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education,  psychiatric 
social  service,  backward  children,  surveys,  tttte  societies. 
Hygiene;"  quarterly,  $2  a  year. 


Mental 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  8OCIAL  WORK— Robert  W.  Kelso. 
Pres.,  Boston;  W.  H.  Parker,  sec'y.,  25  East  Ninth  Street,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an  organisation  to  discuss  the  principles  of 
humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  social  service  agencies. 
Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes  in  permanent  form  the 
Proceedings  of  this  meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  forty- 
ninth  annual  meeting,  and  Conference  will  be  held  in  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  June  22-29,  1922.  Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all 
members  upon  paymsnt  of  a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND 
NESS — Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  managing  director;  Lewis  H.  Carrie, 
field  sec'yj  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y.;  131  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
Objects:  To  furnish  information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish 
literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  Includes  New 
York  State  Committee. 
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NATIONAL  CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE — i4  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York. 
Mrs.  Florence  Keller,  gen'l  sec'y.  Fromotei  legislation  for  enlightened 
standards  for  women  and  minors  in  industry  and  for  honest  products;  mini- 
mum wage  commissions,  eight  hour  day,  no  night  work,  federal  regulation 
food  and  packing  industries;  "honest  cloth"  legislation.  Publications 
available. 


NATIONAL  FEDESATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS— Robert  A.  Woods, 
•ec'y- ;  20  Union  Park,  Boston.  Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative  study 
and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and  nation,  for  meeting  the  fundamental 
problems  disclosed  by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher  and  more  demo- 
cratic organisation  of  neighborhood  life. 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING— 
Member,  National  Health  Council — Anne  A.  Stevens,  R.N.,  Director,  370 
Seventh  Avenue,  New  York.  For  development  and  standardization  of 
public  health  nursing.  Maintains  library  and  educational  service.  Official 
Magasine  "Public  Health  Norse." 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE — For  social  service  among  Negroes. 
L.  Hollingsworth  Wood,  pres. ;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y. ;  127  E. 
23rd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and  colored  people 
to  work  out  community  problems.    Trains  Negro  social  workers. 


NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— Anna 
A.  Gordon,  president,  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  Avenue,  Evanston,  Illi- 
nois. To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  to 
advance  the  welfare  of  the  American  people  through  the  departments  of 
Child  Welfare,  Women  in  Industry,  Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance 
Instruction,  Americanization  and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor.  Official 
publication  "The  Union  Signal,"  published  at  Headquarters. 

NATIONAL   WOMEN'S    TRADE   UNION    LEAGUE— Mrs.    Raymond 
Robins,  pres.;   311   South  Ashland  Blvd.,   Chicago,  111.     Stands  for  self- 
government   in   the    work    shop   through    organization    and    also    for    the 
-  enactment  of   protective   legislation.      Information   given. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
— 1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Joseph  Lee,  president;  H.  S. 
Braacher,  secretary.  Special  attention  given  to  organization  of  year-round 
municipal  recreation  systems.  Information  available  on  playground  and 
community  center  activities  and  administration. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  repre- 
sentation for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y.,  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Membership,  $2,  entitles  to  quarterly  P.  R.  Review. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For 
the  study  of  the  causes  of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ments. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment  Conference,  the  Eu- 
Senics  Registry,  and  lecture  courses  and  various  allied  activities.  J.  H. 
Kellogg,  pres.;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Improvement  of  Living  Con- 
ditions— John  M.  Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Departments: 
Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Industrial  Studies,  Library,  Recrea- 
tion, Remedial  Loans,  Statistics,  Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and  inex- 
pensive form  some  of  the  most  important  results  .of  its  work.  Catalogue 
sent  upon  request 

TUSKEQEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth ;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South ; 
furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and  on  the  Tuske- 
gee  idea  and  methods.  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin. ;  Warren  Logan,  treas. ; 
A.  I.  Holtey,  acting  sec'y,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 


WORKERS'   EDUCATION   BUREAU  OF  AMERICA— Spencer  Miller. 
Jr.,  Sec'y.;  415  Wast  23rd  St.     A  clearing-k«as«  for  Workers'  Education. 
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SOCIAL  STUDIES 


Conducted  by 
JOSEPH  K.  HART 


Vision 

"When  the  blind  lead,"  the  people  fall  in  the  ditch. 
Technique  will  not  save  them.  Good  will  can  only  pro- 
long the  agony.     Nothing  can  take  the  place  of  vision. 

The  world  hasn't  much  of  it  today.  Education  has  tech- 
nique—until little  else  remains.  War  has  a  ghastly  tech- 
nique. Industry  has  technique.  Social  work  has  technique. 
Who  has  vision?  Have  educators?  Statesmen?  Business 
men?     Labor   leaders?     Social   workers? 

Statesmen  have  met  at  Genoa  to  discuss  the  technique  of 
getting  to  a  place,  or  a  condition,  which  they  definitely  re- 
fuse to  locate  or  identify.  "  We  don't  know  where  we're 
going,"  they  say;  "  but  we're  making  fine  headway  toward 
something  or  other.     Watch  our  technique!" 

We  wonder  at  them.  But  is  our  American  education  in 
any  better  position  than  that?  Stories  of  revolt  against  the 
schools  are  common.  Only  a  few  days  ago,  a  group  of 
liberal  students  issued  a  statement  that  the  colleges  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  its  activities.  Is  industry  aware  of  its 
social  direction,  or  is  it  blindly  going  forward?  Do  social 
workers  know  what  produced  the  "  cases  "  they  are  dealing 
with  ?  Why  should  any  one  come  to  be  a  "  case  "  ?  Does 
social  work  tend  to  transform  a  "  case  "  into  a  human  being? 
Or  does  it  merely  consist  of  helping  the  "  case  "  to  substitute 
one  set  of  neuroses  for  another? 

Vision  as  Common  Sense 
■*■•  Some  people  fear  to  have  a  medical  examination.  "  One  gets 
scared,  you  know,"  they  say;  "and  after  all,  it  will  all  come  out 
right."  Do  things  just  naturally  come  out  right?  Is  it  better  not 
to  knoiv?  Is  it  better  to  let  the  future  take  care  of  itself?  Should 
a  teacher  know  what  he  is  trying  to  do?  Should  a  social  worker 
know  or  care  what  his  routine  means?  Is  there  any  place  in  work 
for  vision,  for  understanding  of  probable  outcomes? 

O      Vision  as  Control 

&4*  Men  are  not  "  ready  made."  They  integrate  into  existence,  in- 
tellectually and  morally.  How  can  such  integration  take  place  with- 
out vision  of  the  future?  Modern  world  environments  are  essentially 
disintegrating.  Integrity  is  a  distinct  achievement.  It  depends  upon 
selection  and  organization.  How  can  these  be  secured  without 
something  in  the  future  to  tie  them  up  with? 

Q     Vision  as  Revolution 

*■'•  The  revolutionists  are,  happily,  not  all  dead.  But,  haply, 
blind  revolutions  are  things  of  the  past.  Vision  is  revolution:  fixing 
our  eyes  on  desirable  goals,  industrial,  political,  educational,  social, 
and  making  our  ways  more  or  less  directly  toward  those  goals. 
That  was  the  "  American  revolution."  Why  should  not  that  remain 
the  type  of  all  American  revolutions?  Why  should  that  type  of 
revolution  ever  die  out  in  America?  Is  there  any  reason  why 
American  education,  industry,  statesmanship  or  social  work  should 
not  achieve  such  vision  ?  Is  there  any  reason  why  American  life 
should  not  enjoy  the  continuous  experience  of  this  sort  of  revolution  ? 

References: 

A.  M.  Simons,  The  Vision  for  Which  We  Fought.    Macmillan  Co. 

Price,  $1.50;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $1.70. 
John   A.    Hobson,   Democracy  After   the   War.     Macmillan    Co. 
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THE  GREAT  UNKNOWN 


Hcndrik  WUlem  Van  Loon 


A  city  is  a  growth,  responding  to  the  inherent  atoms  that  make  it  up,  apart  from  political  or  governmental  consid- 
erations  The  force  from  which  that  growth  comes  is  the  force  of  individual  enterprise,  desire,  movement-desire  for  a 
living,  desire  for  wealth,  comfort,  society,  acting  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  a  vast  number  of  units."-£7«7.,i  Root  at  the 
New  York  meeting  at  which  the  planning  for  a  greater  metropolis  was  inaugurated.     [See  page  270.] 
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SATURDAY,  MAY  20,  1922 


TIDINGS  OF  THE  COMMON  WELFARE 


Announcement 

~T\EGINNING  in  June  and  continuing  throughout 
m-^  September  the  weekly  schedule  of  the  Survey  will 
J_J  be  put  on  the  shelf  for  the  summer,  and  regular  sub- 
scribers will  receive  each  month: 

A  Graphic  Number,  published  the  first. 

A  Mid-Monthly  Departmental  Issue  the  fifteenth. 

This  schedule  is  the  same  as  that  employed  last  summer 
and  the  summer  before — and  for  a  kindred  reason:  economy. 
These  years  have  been  extraordinarily  precarious  for  all  pub- 
lications and  especially  so  for  a  mutual  enterprise  without 
capital  stock  or  endowment.  The  publication  year  of 
Survey  Associates  runs  from  October  I  to  September  JO, 
and  this  is  the  first  year  in  which  we  are  endeavoring  to 
make  shift  entirely  on  our^  own.  Grants  from  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  ceased  September  JO  last,  and  in  common 
with  all  periodicals  we  have  been  hard  hit  in  commercial 
receipts  this  last  winter.  To  meet  the  situation,  we  cut 
our  budget  to  the  bone  last  fall  and  must  now  cut  to  the 
marrow  with  respect  to  both  staff  operations  and  issues. 

Tyf?  E  are  combining  this  program  of  drastic  economy 
rfr  with  a  concerted  effort  to  bring  the  membership  of 
Survey  Associates  from  1,600  to  2,000  to  mark  the  close  of 
this,  the  tenth  year  of  the  venture.  Such  a  mustering  of 
interest  and  backing  would  put  it  on  a  stable  footing  and 
make  the  ten  years  of  struggle  that  have  gone  into  it  well 
worth  while.  If  you  do  not  yourself  belong  we  invite  you 
to  become  a  $10  cooperating  subscriber  and  member  now. 
At  the  same  time,  through  contributions  to  a  special  de- 
velopment* fund,  we  are  initiating  in  this  tenth  year  the 
Survey  Graphic,  as  an  illustrated  monthly  periodical,  at 
once  the  most  promising  factor  in  our  working  scheme  from 
a  business  standpoint  and  the  factor  of  widest  educational 
reach. 

rHE  summer's  schedule  will  enable  us  to  conserve  two 
elements  in  our  regular  bill  of  fare,  at  temporary  sac- 
rifice of  a  third.  The  mid-monthly  departmental  issues  will 
maintain  the  Survey's  service  as  a  digest  of  experience;  the 
Graphic,  its  larger  work  of  social  interpretation.  Its  news 
function  will  limp  a  bit — or  rather  hop,  skip  and  jump. 
Regular  Survey  subscribers  who  may  miss  the  weekly  issues 
should  perhaps  be  reminded  that  as  an  offset,  they  have  been 
receiving  the  enlarged  Graphic  numbers  without  increase 
in  subscription  price.  However,  we  decidedly  do  not  want 
to  put  the  enforced  economy  forward  in  the  spirit  of  give 
and  take.  Rather  we  put  it  forward  as  a  common  sense 
move  on  the  part  of  the  stewards  of  a  cooperative  enter- 
prise which  in  spite  of  all  vicissitudes  is  engaging  an  ever 
growing  fellowship  of  convinced  reader-members. 

Paul  U.  Kellogg,  Editor. 


A  Case  Under  the  Transportation  Act 

THE  decision  of  the  Railway  Labor  Board  handed 
down  in  Chicago  last  week,  holding  that  contracting 
shop  repair  work  to  outside  firms  is  a  violation  of  the 
Transportation  Act,  has  been  characterized  by  the  board  as 
the  most  important  since  it  was  created.  The  decision  comes 
in  the  case  of  ,an  obscure  road,  The  Indiana  Belt  Railroad, 
which  had  entered  into  a  contract  with  a  company  to  do 
certain  shop  work  under  conditions  of  work  which  varied 
from  those  established  by  the  board.  But  the  principle  es- 
tablished will  affect  the  decision  in  thirty-six  cases  concern- 
ing seventeen  railroads  now  before  the  board.  It  is  im- 
portant, moreover,  as  registering  the  opinion  of  the  board 
that  its  powers  are  not  merely  advisory.  [See  the  Survey 
for  May  6,  page  203.] 

The  roads  have  for  some  time  resorted  to  the  practice  of 
"  farming  out  "  shop  repair  work  and  maintenance  of  road 
work  that  their  responsibility  for  labor  conditions  under 
the  Transportation  Act  might  end.  The  board  now  holds 
that  under  this  condition  the  workers  ceased  to  be  railway 
workers  and  thus  the  board  lost  its  jurisdiction  to  adjust  dis- 
putes between  the  employers  and  the  workers.  As  the  board 
points  out,  strikes  against  the  employers  in  sub-contract  shops 
may  paralyze  transportation  quite  as  readily  as  strikes 
against  the  roads  themselves.  And  it  was  to  avoid  strikes 
that  the  act  came  into  existence.  If  such  contracts  are  al- 
lowed, says  the  board,  the  "  entire  Transportation  Act  can 
be  nullified  and  the  will  of  Congress  set  at  naught." 

The  Hampton  Spirit 

AN  unusually  large  attendance  of  representative  white 
and  colored  friends  from  South  and  North  marked  the 
fifty- fourth  anniversary  of  Hampton  Institute  this 
year.  Progress  in  the  work  of  the  institute  was  shown  not 
only  by  the  opening  of  important  new  buildings  and  the 
dedication  of  an  athletic  field,  given  to  the  trustees  by  grad- 
uates of  the  institute;  but  more  significant  is  the  extension 
of  Hampton's  influence  through  its  graduates  who  hold 
leading  positions  in  education  and  public  work  (such  as  agri- 
cultural extension,  public  health  and  community  organiza- 
tion) and  through  its  daughter  institutions.  No  announce- 
ment was  greeted  more  cordially  than  that  of  a  gift  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars  by  the  Mitchell  estate  toward  the  endowment 
fund  of  Tuskegee  which  continues  to  work  in  closest  co- 
operation with  the  older  institution. 

While  the  arranged  programs  for  the  anniversary  exer- 
cises naturally  brought  out  the  more  showy  and  dramatic 
results  of  Hampton's  educational  work,  conversations  with 
teachers  and  students  showed  the  existence  of  a  deeper  and 
more  far  reaching  influence  of  personal  relations — not  un- 
like that  of  the  social  settlement  in  the  North  where  the 
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contact  between  residents  and  neighbors  often  is  infinitely 
more  important  than  the  sum  total  of  the  scheduled  activi- 
ties. The  "  Hampton  spirit,"  it  was  seen,  is  more  than  that 
of  the  loyalty  of  students  and  graduates  which  all  great 
educational  institutions  experience.  It  is  the  recognition  by 
all  of  a  special  task  and  a  special  responsibility.  Outwardly, 
in  the  reports  and  speeches  of  the  trustees  and  friends  of  the 
institution,  the  emphasis  is  often  laid  too  exclusively  on  ma- 
terial results — the  importance  of  the  positions  held  by  grad- 
uates, the  effect  of  their  services  on  the  prosperity  of  the 
South.  But  even  more  important  than  the  greater  health 
and  well-being  of  the  southern  Negro  is  his  cultural  advance 
that  has  been  brought  about  by  educational  stimuli,  and  his 
increasing  contribution  to  the  spiritual,  intellectual  and  ar- 
tistic life  of  America.  Very  significant  in  illustration  of  the 
motives  that  animate  so  many  of  the  graduates  were  stories 
of  the  sacrifice  of  personal  opportunities  of  higher  earnings 
for  consecration  to  more  immediately  urging  tasks.  The 
graduate  is  rare  who,  sent  maybe  by  great  sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  his  parents,  leaves  his  home  community  to  its  ne- 
glect and  lack  of  leadership  in  order  to  take  a  more  remun- 
erative position  elsewhere,  and  he  suffers  the  opprobrium  of 
his  class  mates. 

As  usual,  the  singing  of  the  students  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  distinguished  Negro  composer,  R.  Nathaniel 
Dett,  was  one  of  the  principal  features  of  the  anniversary. 
J.  H.  Scattergood,  of  Philadelphia,  joined  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  of  which  Chief  Justice  Taft  is  the  chairman. 

A  People's  Tribunal 

DISSATISFACTION  with  the  existing  legal  machin- 
ery for  the  arbitration  of  civil  disputes  has  reached 
the  point  where  litigants  would  sacrifice  much  to 
avoid  the  delay  and  cost  of  a  judicial  decision.  The  an- 
nouncement, at  a  meeting  of,  the  Lawyers'  Club  in  New 
York  last  week,  of  the  establishment  of  a  new  tribunal  of 
arbitration  by  the  recently  formed  Arbitration  Society  of 
America  has  been  warmly  welcomed,  therefore,  as  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  Within  twenty-four  hours,  twelve  cases 
were  submitted  for  arbitration,  typical  of  a  wide  variety  of 
uisputes  which  might  be  reconciled  by  a  third  party,  often 
within  a  few  hours  or  at  any  rate  without  a  cumbrous  and 
prolonged  hearing  of  expert  testimony.  The  tribunal  de- 
rives its  power  from  an  act  passed  by  the  New  York  leg- 
islature in  1920  providing  that  any  persons  who  wish  to 
arbitrate  a  difference  may  select  an  arbitrator  to  hear  their 
case  and  present  their  side  with  or  without  the  aid  of  legal 
assistance,  but  must  adhere  to  the  decision  once  they  have 
agreed  to  submit  the  case  to  arbitration.     The  directors  of 
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the  society  include  prominent  lawyers  and  business  men.  The 
tribunal  will,  at  the  start,  be  primarily  for  the  arbitration 
of  business  controversies,  but,  with  one  exception,  no  type  of 
dispute  is  excluded.  While  some  of  the  directors  seem  to 
favor  extension  of  the  operations  to  the  arbitration  of  indus- 
trial disputes  at  some  later  time,  others  are  opposed  to  it. 
Judge  Julian  Mack,  at  the  inaugural  meeting,  warned 
against  it.     He  said: 

My  experience  has  been  largely  limited  to  the  arbitration  of  in- 
dustrial disputes,  and  it  has  demonstrated  to  me  that  in  industrial 
pursuits  mediation  and  conciliation  are  infinitely  more  valuable 
than  arbitration.  What  a  board  of  arbitration  can  do  is  to  act  as 
mediators  and  conciliators  to  bring  parties  together,  to  offer  advice, 
to  show  the  best  side  of  the  other  fellow's  point  of  view. 

Justice  Guy  pointed  to  the  large  number  of  cases  between 
tenants  and  landlords  that  could  with  great  advantage  be 
taken  out  of  the  courts,  and  former  secretary  of  commerce, 
William  G.  Redfield,  spoke  of  the  advantage  of  the  tribunal 
to  the  poor.  Moses  H.  Grossman,  a  New  York  lawyer  who 
has  worked  hard  to  bring  about  the  creation  of  this  new 
instrument  of  civil  justice,  believes  that  by  its  means  the  vol- 
ume of  litigation  at  present  congesting  the  courts  can  be  re- 
duced by  75  per  cent.  The  rate  at  which  cases  are  piling  up  in 
some  of  the  courts  practically  means  that  justice  is  not  done. 
For  instance,  in  the  New  York  Supreme  Court  21,380  cases 
are  pending;  during  the  last  year  8,938  cases  were  disposed 
of  and  13,223  cases  added.  This  is  not  exceptional,  but  the 
volume  of  undisposed  cases  has  been  mounting  steadily  in 
the  last  few  years.  It  means  that  John  Smith  who  broke  a 
leg  through  the  carelessness  of  an  automobilist  who  ran  over 
him  will  settle  for  less  than  he  and  his  lawyer  consider  him 
entitled  to,  rather  than  wait  indefinitely;  that  Widow  Brown 
will  continue  to  harbor  the  sense  of  being  cheated  by  her  late 
husband's  employers  in  the  matter  of  wage  arrears  because 
she  cannot  get  a  swift  decision.  Red  tape  and  technicalities 
stand  in  the  way  of  that  simple  adjustment — with  or  with- 
out strict  interpretation  of  the  letter  of  the  agreement — 
which  a  skilled  arbitrator  can  in  such  cases  often  make 
quickly  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 

Invalid 

NEITHER  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  declaring  unconstitutional  the  child 
labor  law  of  1 9 19  nor  the  reasons  in  the  opinion 
delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Taft  come  altogether  as  a  sur- 
prise to  those  acquainted  with  the  subject.  After  a  previous 
act  making  illegal  inter-state  trade  in  the  products  of  child 
labor  had  been  invalidated  by  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  adopted  the 
tactics  of  the  British  House  of  Commons  in  its  age-old  fight 
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with  the  House  of  Lords  in  trying  to  produce  the  social 
results  it  desired  by  means  of  a  fiscal  measure.  The  act  of 
19 19  imposed  an  excise  tax  of  10  per  cent  upon  the  net 
annual  profits  of  those  employing  children  under  14  years 
of  age  in  a  mill,  cannery,  workshop,  factory  or  manufac- 
turing establishment,  or  children  under  16  years  in  a  mine 
or  quarry.  The  question  for  the  Supreme  Court  to  decide, 
says  Chief  Justice  Taft,  was  whether  the  restraint  and 
regulation  imposed  under  the  law  was  incidental  to  a  fiscal 
purpose,  or  whether  the  purpose  of  the  tax  was  the  inflic- 
tion of  a  penalty.  It  was  clearly  this.  The  court's  opinion 
dwells  upon  the  danger  to  the  Constitution  if,  because  of 
the  good  social  effects  expected  from  this  legislation,  a  pre- 
cedent were  set  by  which  any  law,  hitherto  deemed  to  in- 
fringe the  rights  of  the  states,,  could  be  made  constitutional 
by  attaching  to  it  a  tax  provision: 

Grant  the  validity  of  this  law,  and  all  that  Congress  would  need 
to  do  hereafter,  in  seeking  to  take  over  to  its  control  any  one  of 
the  great  number  of  subjects  of  public  interest,  jurisdiction  of  which 
the  states  have  never  parted  with  and  which  are  reserved  to  them 
by  the  Tenth  Amendment,  would  be  to  enact  a  detailed  measure 
of  complete  regulation  of  the  subject  and  enforce  it  by  a  so-called 
tax  upon  departures  from  it.  To  give  such  magic  to  the  word  "  tax  " 
would  be  to  break  down  all  constitutional  limitations  of  the  powers 
of  Congress  and  completely  wipe  out  the  sovereignty  of  the  states. 

Chicago's  Building  War 

THE  smoke  of  Chicago's  labor  war  rises  from  three 
sources:  the  corruption  of  the  building  trades  for 
which  both  employes  and  employers  are  responsible, 
and  which  has  led  up  to  the  present  dispute;  the  criminal 
element  now  in  control  of  the  labor  organizations,  which  has 
countenanced  violence;  and  the  lack  of  civic  responsibility 
shown  by  the  prevalence  of  an  administration  which  en- 
dorses the  means  now  resorted  to  by  its  police  department 
to  bring  about  order.  [See  the  Survey  for  November  20, 
1920,  April  30,  1921,  and  June  18,  1921.] 

Discussing  the  latter  the  New  York  Evening  Post  says 
editorially : 

It  is  impossible  to  understand  the  operations  of  a  police  depart- 
ment which  resorts  to  wholesale  raids  as  a  means  of  running  down 
murderers;  the  mental  operations  of  a  judge  who  suspends  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  because  the  city  is  in  "  a  state  of  warfare,"  and 
the  mental  operations  of  a  district  attorney  who  threatens  Haymarket 
hangings  indiscriminately.  There  is  little  excuse  in  the  Chicago 
labor  situation  for  panic  among  the  general  community.  There 
certainly  is  no  excuse  for  panic  in  the  courts. 

The  corruption  of  the  Chicago  building  trades  is  a  matter 
of  current  history.  A  legislative  investigation  has  resulted 
in  indictments  brought  against  contractors,  workers  and  bank- 
ing concerns.  On  top  of  this  came  the  awards  last  fall  by 
Federal  Judge  Kenesaw  M.  Landis;  awards  against  which 
the  union  rebelled,  holding  that  the  judge  went  outside  his 
province  in  fixing  wages  for  unions  which  had  not  submitted 
their  disputes,  and  in  setting  up  working  rules  for  the  unions 
when  he  had  had  but  the  question  of  wages  submitted  to  him 
for  arbitration.  [See  the  Survey  for  February  1 1,  page 
753.]  The  organization  of  a  self-appointed  Citizens'  Com- 
mittee who  brought  more  than  ten  thousand  workers  to  the 
city  in  an  effort  to  enforce  the  awards  but  added  to  the  heat 
of  the  fire.  Twenty-two  unions  agreed  to  work  under  the 
Landis  wage  scale;  thirteen  rejected  it  and  are  fighting  it. 
The  thirteen  have  been  outlawed  by  the  committee  which  has 
announced  they  will  forever  be  on  the  open  shop  basis. 

A  split  then  grew  up  in  the  building  trades  council.  The 
president,  William  Curran,  resigned  because  his  organization, 
the  plumbers,  voted  against  the  policy  he  was  trying  to  carry 
out.  Fred  Mader,  a  business  agent  of  the  electrical  fixture 
hangers'  union,  was  elected  in  his  place.  Mader's  union  is 
one  of  the  thirteen  outlawed  by  the  Citizens'  Committee. 
Mader  and  "  Big  Tim  "  Murphy  of  the  gas  house  workers, 
Mader's  adviser,  both  have  criminal  records  and  never  have 
been  considered  reputable  labor  leaders.    The  carpenters  have 


withdrawn  from  the  council  because  of  local  and  national 
disputes,  and  it  has  been  rumored  that  their  withdrawal  will 
be  followed  by  withdrawal  of  other  unions — especially  those 
now  working  under  the  Landis  award — and  that  a  new 
council  will  be  formed. 

This  rumor  is  in  line  with  a  rank  and  file  movement  now 
on  foot  in  the  council  to  throw  off  the  control  of  the  corrupt 
leadership.  This  movement  wants  two  things:  first,  to  get 
rid  of  the  crooks  in  the  organization  and,  second,  to  work 
toward  unity  and  industrial  unionism.  Back  of  the  move- 
ment is  the  same  group  that  put  William  Z.  Foster's  resolu- 
tion through  the  convention  of  the  Chicago  Federation  of 
Labor  some  months  ago,  calling  upon  the  A.  F.  of  L.  to 
work  out  plans  for  amalgamating  the  craft  unions.  When 
Samuel  Gompers  later  went  to  Chicago  and  denounced  Foster 
and  his  group  for  "  radicalism,"  Murphy,  Mader  and  other 
building  trades  officials  now  accused  of  crime  supported 
Gompers  and  made  use  of  his  influence  to  bolster  their 
power.  Nevertheless,  the  rank  and  file  movement  was  said 
to  have  been  getting  close  to  a  control  of  the  situation  when 
the  explosions  of  May  10  occurred  at  the  open  shop  glaziers' 
plants  and  resulted  in  the  death  of  two  policemen  and  the  in- 
dictment of  eight  of  the  controlling  labor  leaders. 

The  Tar  of  the  Ku  Klux 

THE  KU  KLUX  KLAN  seems  to  have  ladled  out 
tar  of  a  new  brand.  If  the  reports  from  the  South 
are  true — and  there  is  good  evidence  for  believ- 
ing them  to  be — academic  freedom,  tarred  and  feathered, 
will  have  to  take  its  modest  place  at  the  end  of  the  line  of 
the  Klan's  pet  adversions.  Under  the  headline,  Warned 
by  Klan  Lindeman  Quits,  the  Charlotte  (North  Carolina) 
Observer  states  that  E.  C.  Lindeman,  professor  of  social 
and  political  economy  at  the  North  Carolina  College  for 
Women,  in  Greensboro,  has  resigned  largely  under  pressure 
of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

The  Observer  says : 

At  the  time  of  making  the  statement  concerning  his  resignation, 
Dr.  Lindeman  recounted  that  he  had  been  told  to  leave  the  city 
by  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  Dr.  Lindeman  did  not  go  into  the  details 
of  the  advice  given  him  by  the  Klan,  other  than  stating  that  some 
time  ago  he  was  told  by  the  Klan  to  discontinue  certain  alleged 
acts,  and  later  that  the  college  was  requested  to  ask  fqr  his  resigna- 
tion by  the  K.  K.  K.  At  that  time  he  took  no  action,  but  said  today 
that  another  proposition  has  come  along  that  has  caused  him  to 
resign.  He  said  that  while  the  warning  of  the  Klan  to  leave  the 
college  was  not  the  sole  motive  for  his  resignation,  it  was  one  of 
the  factors  leading  up  to  the  action. 

Another  North  Carolina  paper  states: 

It  is  understood  that  the  demand  for  Dr.  Lindeman's  removal  was 
based  on  the  following  grounds:  That  he  is  a  socialist.  That  he 
is  an  atheist.  That  he  had  been  and  is  unconventional  and  indiscreet 
in  his  classrooms.  That  he  or  some  member  of  his  family  permitted 
his  Negro  cook  to  entertain  a  number  of  her  friends  in  the  Linde- 
man home. 

That  Professor  Lindeman  has  been  subject  to  persecu- 
tion is  confirmed  by  A.  W.  McAlister,  president  of  the 
Southern  Life  and  Trust  Company  and  one  of  the  leading 
citizens  of  Greensboro,  who,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry,  has 
wired  the  Survey: 

President  of  college  states  Lindeman's  resignation  not  forced  by 
Klan.  Charges  of  Klan  not  credited.  Thinking  people  of  Greens- 
boro have  confidence  in  Lindeman  and  have  no  patience  with  per- 
secution that  has  been  instituted. 

President  J.  I.  Foust  of  the  college,  in  a  telegram  reply- 
ing to  the  Survey's  inquiry,  reiterates  even  more  strongly 
that  Professor  Lindeman  has  resigned  voluntarily  and  with- 
out pressure: 

The  Klan  exercised  absolutely  no  influence  in  the  matter.  The 
authorities  of  this  college  are  firm  in  their  determination  to  treat 
with  silent  indifference  any  suggestions  or  recommendations  that  may 
be  made  by  the  Klan  or  similar  organization. 
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A  member  of  the  Survey's  staff  who  was  in  Greensboro 
several  weeks  ago  received  authentic  information  that  the 
local  Klan  had  sent  a  letter  to  President  Foust  asking  for 
the  resignation  of  Professor  Lindeman.  William  J.  Sim- 
mons, the  imperial  wizard  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  was  asked 
to  comment  upon  this  situation  and  to  state  what  steps  he 
would  take  to  discipline  the  Klan  at  Greensboro.  No  reply 
has  been  received  from  him.  This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  papers  in  Georgia,  the  state  in  which  the  national  head- 
quarters of  the  Klan'  are  located,  are  carrying  this  same 
story.  Professor  Lindeman  himself  has  not  replied  to  the 
Survey's  request  for  a  statement  as  to  the  basis  of  the 
charges  made  against  him. 

Professor  Lindeman,  who  has  been  on  the  faculty  of  the 
North  Carolina  College  for  Women  for  several  years,  has 
a  national  reputation  in  his  field.  His  recent  book,  The 
Community,  published  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  is  one  of  the 
most  authoritative  of  those  dealing  with  this  subject.  For 
a  number  of  years  he  has  been  one  of  the  principal  teachers 
at  Northfield,  the  summer  school  conducted  by  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  He  was  one  of  the  two  speakers  at  the  opening  pub- 
lic meeting  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 
at  Milwaukee  last  year  and  is  on  the  conference  program 
for  this  year. 

It  is  understood  that  his  letter  of  resignation  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  board  of  trustees  some  time  this  month.  Their 
action  and  comments  upon  the  Ku  Klux  letter  will  help 
determine  whether  or  not  there  is  such  a  thing  as  academic 
freedom  in  the  South. 


Sala 


nes 


A  CERTAIN  large  city  has  been  considerably  per- 
turbed of  late  at  reports  of  the  high  salary  paid  the 
executive  of  the  central  federated  body  of  social 
agencies.  In  this  instance  the  salary  corresponds  to  that 
paid  to  business  administrators  of  similar  responsibility.  By 
such  a  comparison,  however,  the  public  is  apt  to  get  a  dis- 
torted notion  of  the  salaries  generally  paid  to  social  work- 
ers. The  rank  and  file  of  trained  social  workers  receive  sal- 
aries not  unlike  those  of  stenographers  and  teachers. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  Compass,  the  organ  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Social  Workers,  are  analyzed  the  1921 
figures  of  the  Vocation  Bureau  of  the  association.  During 
the  year,  3,596  individuals  registered  with  the  bureau  for 
positions,  for  vocational  information,  or  for  the  general  ref- 
erence service  which  is  offered.  The  bureau  filled  643  posi- 
tions in  nearly  every  field  of  social  work,  the  case-work  field 
leading  with  a  demand  for  people  to  fill  537  positions. 
Medical  social  service,  probation  and  protective  work,  hos- 
pital social  work,  church  visiting,  visiting  teaching  and  home 
economics  also  took  their  share  of  workers.  Some  251 
vacancies  were  handled  in  the  field  of  group  activity,  in 
which  the  settlement  led,  with  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  and  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  following.  There  were  233  positions  in  the 
area  of  social  reform  which  includes  a  range  of  jobs  from 
public  health  to  Americanization.  There  were  208  positions 
in  institutions  and  5 1  in  industry.  Although  an  estimate  based 
upon  the  salaries  agreed  upon  for  the  positions  which  were 
filled  is  not  conclusive,  it  does  give  some  idea  of  the  current 
incomes  of  social  workers.  About  one-half  of  the  positions 
in  child  welfare,  family  and  medical  social  work  paid  from 
$1,200  to  $1,800.  Four  positions  in  family  social  work  and 
two  in  child  welfare  paid  over  $4,000.  A  little  over  one- 
half  of  the  positions  in  probation  and  protective  work  paid 
between  $1,200  to  $1,800,  while  only  one  went  over  $4,000. 
Recreation  positions  also  struck  a  level  of  from  $1,200  to 
$1,800.  Settlement  positions  have  a  still  lower  average,  due 
probably  to  the  fact  that  board  and  room  are  usually  given 
in  addition  to  the  money  wage.  Those  in  community  organ- 
ization showed  a  wider  range,  from  $1,200  to  $2,500,  with 
four  over  $4,000. 


The  Vanguard 

THE  whole  convention  of  the  Amalgamated  Cloth- 
ing Workers  of  America  held  in  Chicago  last 
week  was  one  continuous  celebration,  in  its  fes- 
tive and  constructive  programs,  of  the  victories 
gained  in  the  New  York  and  Boston  lockouts  and  of  the 
peace  which  now  prevails  in  the  men's  clothing  industry. 
The  "  machine  "  worked  smoothly,  swiftly  and  efficiently. 
But,  especially  toward  the  end  of  the  convention,  there  was 
nothing  but  humorous  approval  of  its  occasional  high  hand, 
for  it  was  so  obviously  guided  by  a  high  and  able  mind. 
Never,  for  one  moment  during  the  six  days,  did  Sidney 
Hillman,  with  the  most  elastic  cooperation  of  the  other 
national  executives,  lose  his  skilled  and  subtle  mastery  of  the 
convention — a  mastery  so  kindly,  shrewd  and  firm,  so  extra- 
ordinarily sensible  and  lucid,  that  on  all  the  controversial 
points  the  delegates  followed  his  leadership  by  acclamation. 
The  majority  of  our  clothing  workers  are  native  Eu- 
ropeans of  American  citizenship.  They  cannot  be  sensibly 
called  a  "  foreign  "  group,  for  they  are  rather  keenly  con- 
versant with  the  problems  of  American  life  and  labor,  which 
they  discuss  with  an  excellent  English  vocabulary.  But  their 
European  background  inclines  them  to  view  the  changing 
social  order  in  America  from  the  standpoint  of  European 
politics.  Hence  the  wide  rift  in  the  National  Socialist  Party 
has  mirrored  itself  in  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Amalgamated. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  carry  the  fight  into  the  conven- 
tion. It  was  then  that  Mr.  Hillman  showed  his  states- 
manship. In  a  speech  of  limpid  economic  logic  and  sur- 
passing parliamentarianism  he  showed  how  inapposite  and 
dangerous  old  world  politicial  theories  are  within  an  Amer- 
ican industrial  union.  If  you  must  arbitrate  on  tailoring 
disagreements,  your  pet  ism  can  only  harmfully  affect  the 
arbitration.  In  fact,  the  main  thing  that  matters  in  a 
world  so  bruised  and  chaotic  is  the  best  possible  technique  of 
reconstruction.  And  the  grand  stroke  which  reconciled  the 
right  and  left  and  middling  wings  of  the  convention  was 
the  definite  concession  which  Mr.  Hillman  brought  from 
the  Russian  government  to  the  American  labor  movement 
in  general  and  to  the  Amalgamated  in  particular. 

The  concession  grants  the  right  to  operate  clothing  and 
textile  factories  in  Russia.  The  new  organization  is  to  be 
called  The  American-Russian  Trade  Industrial  Workers' 
Association.  The  capitalization  is  to  be  not  less  than 
$1,000,000,  open  to  any  one  in  $10  shares,  but  to  be  vested 
in  American  labor.  The  convention  appropriated  $10,000 
for  initial  expenses  and  another  $50,000  was  authorized  for 
stock  purchase  for  the  union.  It  is  expected  that  the  enter- 
prise will  pay  7  per  cent  dividends  on  the  common  stock. 
And  should  the  earnings  exceed  10  per  cent,  such  excess 
shall  be  applied  to  the  extension  of  whatever  industrial  en- 
terprise may  be  decided  upon. 

Such  a  combination  of  good  business  and  humanity  recon- 
ciled whatever  political  factiousness  there  might  have  devel- 
oped in  the  convention,  which  voted  for  the  Russian  conces- 
sion in  unanimous  pandemonium  of  approval  of  twenty-five 
minutes'  duration.  But  the  jeopardy  that  Russia  might  dic- 
tate to  American  labor  was  defeated  by  the  refusal  of  the 
convention  to  ratify  a  resolution  to  join  the  Red  Trade 
Union  International.  The  danger  of  political  scholasticisms 
within  the  union,  however,  by  no  means  precludes  intelli- 
gent affiliation  on  the  part  of  labor  with  the  forces  of  politi- 
cal enlightenment.  And  so  the  convention  authorized  the 
General  Executive  Board  to  determine  by  referendum  what 
the  attitude  of  the  Amalgamated  shall  be,  especially  toward 
the  National  Conference  for  Progressive  Political  Action 
which  will  have  its  second  meeting  next  December.  Con- 
siderable conservative  as  well  as  radical  opposition  developed 
against  this  rather   Fabian  resolution,   which  was  the  sole 
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resolution  the  administration  carried  by  only  a  very  slight 
majority. 

The  alternative  between  amalgamation  or  mere  federa- 
tion of  all  the  needle  trades  was  a  vital  problem  before  the 
convention.  In  '  a  one-hour  speech  Mr.  Hillman  argued 
that  mere  affiliation  cannot  stand  the  stress  of  strike  and 
lockout.  He  cited  the  Chicago  Building  Trades,  whose 
federation  is  now  torn  by  the  Landis  award  and  the  last 
British  miners'  strike,  which  was  lost  because  the  miners 
relied  upon  the  illusory  strength  of  the  Triple  Alliance. 
The  convention  voted  unanimously  to  direct  the  General 
Executive  Board  to  take  definite  steps  toward  the  gradual 
amalgamation  of  all  the  needle  trades  in  this  country  and 
Canada. 

The  convention  also  passed  some  interesting  social  legis- 
lation. It  voted  for  the  establishment  of  day  nurseries, 
where  working  mothers,  upon  social  investigation,  might 
leave  their  children  during  working  hours.  And  it  also 
authorized  the  General  Executive  Board  to  work  out  a  plan 
of  unemployment  insurance  which  would  place  the  burden 
of  unemployment  upon  the  industry  and  not  the  worker. 

The  Chicago  Joint  Board  reported  that  next  July  it  will 
open  the  first  Amalgamated  Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  where 
the  union  will  keep  $1,000,000  on  deposit.  The  bank  will 
begin  operation  with  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000  and  a  sur- 
plus of  $100,000.  Though  open  to  the  public  under  the 
presidency  of  a  trained  banker,  R.  L.  Redhoffer,  now  vice- 
president  of  the  two  Security  Banks  of  Chicago,  the  bank 
will  be  controlled  by  the  union  membership.  Any  earnings 
over  10  per  cent  will  go  either  to  the  surplus  or  will  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  investors.  The  Chicago  union  also  ex- 
pects soon  to  open  up  the  first  Amalgamated  temple,  where 
all  its  business,  social,  recreational  and  educational  activi- 
ties will  be  housed. 

The  new  constitution  adopted  by  the  convention  differs 
very  little  from  the  one  in  force  until  now,  mainly  clarify- 
ing some  few  points  which  have  proven  controversial. 
There  are  two  new  sections.  One  grants  permission  to  any 
city  to  change  the  form  of  its  organization,  provided  the 
General  Executive  Board  concurs.  Permission  is  also 
granted  to  change  the  union  representative  system  to  the 
more  democratic  and  efficient  shop  delegate  plan. 

Amid  unanimous  enthusiasm  the  convention  reelected  Sid- 
ney Hillman  as  president  and  Joseph  Schlossberg  as  general 
secretary-treasurer.  In  large  measure  it  is  true  that  the 
complementary  powers  of  these  two  men,  guide  and  phi- 
losopher respectively,  have  put  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  of  America  into  the  vanguard  of  American  labor. 

Benjamin  Stolberg. 


I 


Justice  or  Jujubes? 

N  the  contest  of  the  California  Indians,  based  on  what 
they  call  the  Lost  Treaties  of  185 1-2  by  which  they 
gave  up  their  lands  to  the  United  States  [see  the 
Survey  for  April  29,  page  135],  a  stalemate  exists 
just  now;  or  perhaps  an  armistice  leading  to  a  home 
version  of  the  Versailles  Conference.  At  any  rate  their 
Court  of  Claims  bill  is  stymied  at  the  spot  where  the  next 
drive  might  land  it  in  the  very  lap  of  Congress.  It  is  being 
held  for  consideration  in  Senate  and  House  Committees  on 
Indian  Affairs.  What  holds  it  there  is  a  new  and  novel  in- 
terpretation of  what  constitutes  payment  of  debt. 

The  California  Indians,  as  the  readers  of  the  Survey  al- 
ready have  been  informed,  are  asking  by  their  Court  of 
Claims  bill  permission  of  Congress  to  take  their  case — 
based  on  the  promises  made  them  by  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment in  the  eighteen  treaties  negotiated  with  them  in 
1 85 1 -2  by  the  federal  commission  sent  among  them  for 
that  purpose — before  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims. 


The  bill  came  within  one  move  of  enactment  in  the 
Sixty-sixth  Congress.  It  was  approved  by  the  late  secretary 
of  the  interior,  Franklin  K.  Lane,  the  acting  secretary,  Alex- 
ander T.  Vogelsang,  by  the  succeeding  acting  secretary, 
Barton  Payne,  by  the  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs,  Cato 
Sells,  unanimously  approved  by  the  Senate  and  House  Com- 
mittees on  Indian  Affairs,  passed  by  the  Senate  of  the 
Sixty-sixth  Congress  on  the  unanimous  consent  calendar, 
and  failed  of  passage  by  the  House  because  of  the  crowded 
calendar.  Naturally  it  was  with  confidence  that  they  saw  it 
re-introduced,  the  Indian  delegates  say,  and  set  off  on  the 
prescribed  course  of  procedure.  But  with  change  of  admin- 
istration came  change  of  policy  as  to  the  California  Indians' 
plea ;  or  it  may  be  change  of  point  of  view  as  to  what  consti- 
tutes payment  of  a  debt. 

They  had  a  friendly  meeting  with  Secretary  Fall  at  which 
they  told  the  needs  of  their  people  and  urged  the  settlement 
of  their  claims,  protesting  at  the  same  time  against  the  in- 
adequacy and  wasteful  expenditure  of  appropriations.  They 
made  it  clear  that  they  were  asking  payment  of  the  debt 
they  feel  the  government  owes  them,  and  not  for  any  gifts 
or  gratuities.  Secretary  Fall  expressed  recognition  of  their 
need  but  opposition  to  their  jurisdictional  bill. 

He  said: 

I  cannot  see  my  way  clear  to  approve  any  bill  that  has  for  its 
purpose  compensating  the  Indians  upon  the  basis  of  the  value  of 
lands  involved  in  the  eighteen  treaties  rejected  by  the  Senate  of 
1852.  ...  It  is  my  policy  that,  where  Indians  are  without  any 
tribal  property  and  are  in  indigent  circumstances,  the  government 
should  extend  to  them  liberal  aid  in  providing  for  their  care  and 
comfort  and  in  aiding  them  in  having  the  advantages  of  education 
and  civilization  to  the  end  that  they  may  not  only  become  self-sup- 
porting but  that  they  may  become  useful  citizens  of  the  country,  with 
homes  in  which  to  live.  The  proposition  as  contained  in  the  juris- 
dictional bills  contemplates  the  ascertainment  of  a  lump  sum  in  the 
nature  of  compensation  to  be  divided  pro  rata  among  the  descend- 
ants of  the  two  hundred  and  ten  thousand  Indians  said  to  have 
been  in  California  in  1852,  without  any  regard  as  to  whether  such 
persons  are  in  need  of  assistance  and  without  any  regard  as  to 
their  qualifications  to  wisely  use  the  money  that  they  might  re- 
ceive. My  suggestion  would  be  for  a  definite  roll  of  the  California 
Indians  to  be  made,  through  this  department,  that  would  show  the 
blood  status  of  each  Indian  and  his  or  her  condition,  to  determine 
their  actual  needs,  with  a  view  to  legislation  that  would  have  for  its 
purpose  extending  to  such  Indians  as  are  in  need  of  such  neces- 
sary relief  as  would  be  for  their  best  interests  and  advancement, 
including  homes  for  those  having  families. 

Secretary  Fall  declared  his  willingness,  if  the  California  In- 
dians would  abandon  their  Court  of  Claims  bill,  to  recom- 
mend bills  asking  appropriations  for  necessary  relief  for 
them. 

The  California  Indian  delegates  sent  by  their  people  to 
Washington  to  ask  settlement  of  a  debt  are  somewhat  con- 
founded, they  admit,  by  the  Secretary's  proposal.  It  opens 
strange  possibilities,  they  say,  in  meeting  one's  private  obli- 
gations. If  the  United  States  government  in  settling  with 
them  for  the  lands  they  gave  on  the  promises  made  them  in 
the  treaties  may  pick  and  choose  among  the  rightful  heirs  to 
an  estate  which  heirs  to  make  payment  to,  may  choose  the 
"  indigent,"  the  sufficiently  "  needy,"  those  who  can  "  wisely 
use  the  money  they  might  receive,"  make  their  emolument, 
quite  arbitrarily,  depend  on  whether  or  not  they  have  fam- 
ilies; then,  these  Indian  delegates  ask  in  their  simple  trust- 
ing Indian  way,  why  can't  the  Indian  pay  his  grocery  bill 
by  slipping  a  little  dole  to  the  grocer's  paralytic  grand- 
mother, or  giving  a  stick  or  two  of  candy  to  the  grocer's  in- 
fant nephews  and  nieces  ? 

Inasmuch  as  the  lands  they  gave  up  belonged  to  all  the 
Indians  of  California  and  the  promises  in  the  treaties  were 
made  to  all  the  Indians,  the  somewhat  literal  Indian  takes 
the  point  of  view  that  payment  should  go  to  the  heirs  of 
those  Indians  trusting  to  the  white  man's  laws  they  now 
live  under  to  protect  the  interests  of  incompetent  and  minor 
Indians  even  as  they  protect  the  interests  of  other  incompe- 
(Continued  on  page  288) 


The  City  Gate  of  the  New  World 

By  Paul  U.  Kellogg 


AS  Mrs.  Belmont  put  it,  New  York  has  so  many 
main  streets  that  it  has  no  real  Main  Street.  Its 
little  Italys,  little  Hungaries,  its  Forest  Hills  and 
L  Harlems,  Yonkers  and  Hobokens  are  matched  by  its 
Little  Bars,  its  Little  Engineerings,  its  Little  Social  Works, 
its  art  streets,  its  silk  streets,  its  Wall  Streets.  The  various 
groups,  geographic,  political,  professional,  economic,  which 
give  character  to  the  urban  area  have  few  common  denomi- 
nators and  no  recognizable  multiple  which  sums  them  up  in 
an  organic  community  life. 

These  groups  draw  into  New  York  some  of  the  most  ven- 
turesome and  capable  leaders  in  every  vocation,  but  seldom 
does  a  local  civic  movement  effectively  tap  these  reserves  of 
human  capacity.  Men  who  span  great  gulfs  in  far  away 
mountains  with  the  interlacings  of  steel  bridges,  whose  blue- 
prints lay  out  some  new  industrial  town  entire  and  with 
modern  facility,  whose  counsel  may  change  the  monetary 
system  or  mold  the  constitution  of  some  foreign  nation — 
such  men  share  with  nine  million  neighbors  the  infelicities  of 
a  setting  which  clogs  efficient  work  at  a  thousand  points  and 
makes  normal  home  life  a  precarious  luxury.  And  yet  a  set- 
ting which  is  all  but  unmatched  in  its  infinite  human  pos- 
sibilities. How  to  rub  so  great  a  civic  lamp  so  as  to  call 
up  its  attending  genii  has  been  a  poser  to  which  neither 
public  administrations  nor  private  membership  bodies  have 
contrived  more  than  temporary  or  partial  answers. 

Therein  lay  the  encouraging  thing  of  the  gathering 
brought  together  last  week  at  the  Engineering  Societies 
Building  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  before  which  to 
lay  its  project  of  a  Comprehensive  Regional  Plan  of  New 
York  and  its  Environs.  Here  were  men  whose  influence 
is  national  in  their  own  fields,  whether  of  architecture  or 
banking,  transportation  or  medicine,  trade  or  law;  here  they 
were  called  together  in  the  name  of  their  own  town  and 
they  came,  six  hundred  strong,  men  with  vigorous  person- 
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alities  and  experience  in  the  great  team  plays  of  modern  life. 
The  meeting,  to  be  sure,  was  not  representative  in  an  in- 
clusive sense  and  had  little  more  cohesiveness  than  a  college 
commencement.  There  was  no  spontaneous  discussion  or 
action  from  the  floor.  Its  participants  broke  up  without  or- 
ganizing themselves  as  the  nucleus  of  a  greater  community 
movement.  The  meeting  very  clearly,  in  the  eyes  of  its  pro- 
moters, marked  a  much  more  preliminary  stage,  that  of 
taking  the  public  into  their  confidence  as  to  the  set-up  and 
scope  of  what  might  be  called  a  social  engineering  crew 
which  is  to  carry  on  exploratory  operations,  and,  as  Mr.  de 
Forest  put  it,  to  "  outline  an  initial  plan  in  reliance  upon 
the  cooperation  of  others  to  perfect  it  and  to  carry  it  out." 
The  very  freedom  from  cumbersome  affiliations  at  this  junc- 
ture may  prove  essential  to  laying  the  bases  of  the  work  in 
the  broadest  and  most  untrammeled  way.  Most  significant 
was  the  fact  that  this  new  and  resourceful  approach,  this 
vision  of  an  achieved  city,  caught  the  imagination  of  so  pur- 
poseful a  company  of  citizens.  The  approach  was  con- 
sonant with  the  methods  employed  in  business  development 
in  making  large-scale  executive  decisions.  This  was 
brought  out  very  clearly  by  General  John  J.  Carty,  vice 
president  of  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, which  bases  telephonic  expansion  on  careful  economic 
surveys  and  population  studies.  The  vision  held  up  was 
one  which  gripped  very  much  preoccupied  men  as  something 
that  concerned  them  intimately.  Their  cooperation  in  the 
preliminary  stage  was  assured.  This  preliminary  stage  over, 
the  outcome  of  the  enterprise  which  the  Sage  Foundation 
has  initiated  with  such  quiet  competence  will  hang  not  only 
on  whether  it  is  convincing  to  the  best  practical  minds  but 
on  whether  the  picture — like  that  of  the  old  cathedral  build- 
ers— is  visionary  enough,  in  that  truest  of  misused  senses,  to 
lift  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  into  common  action;  on 
whether  the  tent  ropes  of  the  movement  to  bring  it  into 
being  are  stretched  broad  enough  to  take  in  the  town — like 
the  canvas  which  the  circus  men  set  up  at  the  end  of  Main 
Street.  In  such  case,  the  outcome  will  be  more  than  a  city 
plan ;  it  would  usher  in  a  new  community  consciousness  that 
would  make  much  else  possible. 

The  enterprise  entails  nothing  less  than  a  comprehen- 
sive regional  plan  embracing  the  entire  area  around  the 
greater  city  from  Bridgeport  to  West  Point,  thence  to 
Princeton  and  down  to  the  Jersey  Coast,  including  in  its 
sweep  all  of  Long  Island.  Three  states  are  thus  involved 
and  human  densities  ranging  from  "  a  square  mile  or  so  of 
East  Side,  sheltering  two  million  people,  to  thirty-two 
square  miles  of  wilderness  across  the  Hudson  only  six  miles 
away."  That,  in  itself,  is  a  commentary  on  the  lack  of 
adequate  planning  to  date. 

The  committee  of  direction  appointed  by  the  Sage  Foun- 
dation is  headed  by  Charles  D.  Norton,  president  of  the 
First  Security  Company,  who  was  chairman  of  the  success- 
ful Chicago  City  Plan  Committee  during  the  first  three 
years  of  its  existence.  Other  members  are  Robert  W.  de 
Forest,  president  of  Sage  Foundation,  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  of  Art,  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  and 
New  York's  first  tenement  house  commissioner;  Frederic 
A.  Delano,  former  president  of  the  Wabash  and  Monon 
Railroad  and  associated  with  Mr.  Norton  in  the  Chicago 
plan;  Dwight  W.  Morrow,  member  of  the  firm  of  J.  P. 
Morgan  and  Company;  John  M.  Glenn,  director  of  the 
Sage  Foundation,  and  Frank  L.  Polk,  former  assistant  sec- 
retary of  state  and  former  corporation  counsel  of  New 
York. 
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The  initial  work  is  taking  the  form  of  a  quadruple  sur- 


vey: 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 


Economic  and  Industrial. 

Physical. 

Legal. 

Social  and  Living  Conditions. 

A  staff  of  engineers  has  been  at  work  for  more  than  a 
year  on  the  physical  survey,  under  the  direction  of  Nelson 
P.  Lewis,  former  chief  engineer  of  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  former 
president  of  the  American  Society  for  Municipal  Improve- 
ments. The  legal  inquiry  has  been  prosecuted  for  six 
months  past  under  the  direction  of  Edward  M.  Bassett, 
former  chairman  of  the  Zoning  Commission  of  New  York, 
aided  by  Frank  B.  Williams.  Shelby  M.  Harrison,  director 
of  surveys  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  is  giving  his  en- 
tire time  to  organizing  the  group  of  studies  bearing  on  living 
conditions  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  go  farther  than  any 
hitherto  attempted  in  working  out  the  social  bases  for  con- 
structive city  planning.  A  typical  sub-division,  that  of  pub- 
lic health  and  sanitation,  will  be  under  the  supervision  of 
Dr.  Herman  M.  Biggs,  state  commissioner  of  health.  The 
economic  inquiries  have  still  'to  be  launched. 

As  executive  secretary,  the  committee  has  called  in  Fred- 
erick P.  Keppel,  former  dean  of  Columbia  University  Col- 
lege and  former  assistant  secretary  of  war,  who  is  relinquish- 
ing his  present  post  with  the  International  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce at  Paris.  He  will  be  assisted  by  Flavel  Shurtleff,  secre- 
tary of  the  American  City  Planning  Conference.  The  list  of 
general  counsellors,  advisers,  members  of  special  commit- 
tees, staff,  etc.,  would  fill  much  of  this  column  and  include 
experts,  public  men  and  women,  professional  leaders  of  the 
first  rank.  Contributions  from  private  citizens  will  supple- 
ment the  grant  from  the  Sage  Foundation  in  meeting  the  ex- 
pense of  a  piece  of  work  which  is  distinguished  by  the  com- 
prehensiveness of  the  inquiries  which  precede  it  and  by  the 
scale  of  its  commitments,  ranging  into  the  years  ahead. 
The  committee  announces  that  "  plans  when  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced will  be  submitted  to  the  public  at  large  for  study 
and  criticism  through  groups  of  citizens  representative  of 
each  community  in  the  great  area  involved." 

"  It  is  perhaps  in  these  environs,"  said  Mr.  de  Forest  in 
announcing  the  project  at  last  week's  meeting,  "  that  city 
planning  has  its  greatest  opportunity  " ;  adding  that,  in  line 
with  its  charter,  "  it  is  that  plan  which  makes  the  city  a 
better  place  to  live  in  and  a  better  place  to  work  in  that 
most  interests  the  Sage  Foundation."  The  city  as  the  ex- 
pression of  the  native  spirit  of  American  initiative  and  life 
was  interpreted  in  a  vein  at  once  reminiscent  and  prophetic 
by  Elihu  Root.  Herbert  Hoover  came  on  from  Washing- 
ton to  bring  out  the  economic  factors  at  stake.     To  quote: 

The  enormous  losses  in  human  happiness  and  in  money  which 
have  resulted  from  lack  of  city  plans  which  take  into  account  the 
conditions  of  modern  life  need  little  proof.  The  lack  of  adequate 
open  spaces,  of  playgrounds  and  parks,  the  congestion  of  streets,  the 


misery  of  tenement  life  and  its  repercussions  upon  each  new  genera- 
tion, are  an  untold  charge  against  our  American  life.  Our  cities 
do  not  produce  their  full  contribution  to  the  sinews  of  American 
life  and  national  character.  The  moral  and  social  issues  can  only 
be  solved  by  a  new  conception  of  city  building. 

The  great  growth  of  industry  since  New  York  was  originally 
planned  presents  a  host  of  new  problems.  The  cost  of  distribution 
of  necessities  within  the  boundaries  of  the  city  increases  each  year 
until  today  the  congestion,  the  inadequate  system  of  terminals,  of 
transportation  and  commodity  distribution  generally,  taxes  New 
York  with  10  or  15  per  cent  upon  the  cost  of  living  above  more 
adequately  served  centers. 

Many  of  our  industries  are  seasonal.  If  we  are  to  secure  high 
living  standards  and  to  gain  in  national  productivity,  these  indus- 
tries must  be  so  interlocked  as  to  give  more  continuous  employment. 
The  fact  that  New  York  has  at  all  times  the  largest  proportion  of 
unemployment  of  any  of  our  cities  is  due  partially  to  this  ill 
adjustment. 

New  York  is  the  gateway  of  Europe  into  the  United  States  and 
the  dumping  of  great  hordes  of  people  into  our  slums  is  a  poor 
introduction  to  Americanization. 

One  part  of  such  a  plan  must  be  a  realization  of  each  economic 
group  in  the  community  as  to  its  function  to  the  whole  great  com- 
munity of  which  it  is  a  part.  With  this  in  mind,  residential  districts 
whose  interests  center  largely  around  low  cost  of  living  and  edu- 
cational and  recreational  facilities  would  see  their  interests  in  better 
means  of  distribution,  and  the  development  of  public  utilities.  The 
manufacturing  districts  must  find  not  only  better  aligned  transpor- 
tation but  coordination  to  residential  areas  which  can  be  developed 
upon  human  lines. 

The  survey  can  help  arouse  a  consciousness  of  its  needs  on  the 
part  of  each  community  and  group  within  the  whole  territory.    .    .    . 

The  head  of  the  Henry  Street  Settlement  stressed  the  con- 
sideration of  "  the  things  that  are  closest  related  to  the  daily 
life  of  the  largest  number  of  people "  and  carried  Mr. 
Hoover's  thought  further  in  suggesting  that  the  project 
opened  up  the  possibility  of  providing  as  part  of  a  well 
thought-out  plan  for  public  works  during  periods  of  idleness 
and  recurring  cycles  of  unemployment.  Miss  Wald  told  the 
story  of  an  East  Side  child  who,  looking  down  Henry  Street, 
saw  the  Woolworth  Building  in  the  sunset  light  and,  compar- 
ing that  shining  vision  with  the  ugly,  overcrowded,  unclean, 
garbage  decorated  houses  about  her,  asked,  "  Say,  does  God 
live  there  ?  " 

"  Planning  for  so  large  an  area  and  on  so  large  a  scale," 
said  Mr.  Norton,  who  conceived  the  project  and  heads  its 
execution, 

requires  group  judgment — a  group  which  certainly  will  include 
the  architect,  the  engineer,  the  lawyer,  the  painter,  the  sculptor,  the 
landscape  architect,  the  social  worker,  the  economist  and  the  business 
man.  And  the  work  itself  will  develop  and  discover  the  man,  the 
planner,  to  lead  that  group.  They  will  depict  for  us  the  New  York 
of  a  hundred  years  hence,  a  city  great  not  merely  in  numbers  but 
great  in  that  all  of  its  citizens,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  strong 
and  the  weak,  can  take  just  pride  in  its  power  and  its  beauty,  can 
share  in  those  durable  satisfactions  of  life  which  are  the  natural 
outgrowth  of  orderly  thinking  and  wise  planning. 

Thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that  Mr.  Conan  Doyle  may  take 
back  with  him,  as  on.e  of  his  American  impressions,  that 
Mr.  Sage  has,  in  his  philanthropic  incarnation,  moved  his 
office  up  Wall  Street  to  the  corner  of  Main. 


The  Strike 

By  Charles  Poole  Cleaves 

The  great  mills  looked  abroad  with  empty  eyes 
Out  of  whose  rooms  the  human  life  had  fled. 

"A  hundred  years,"  they  said, 

"We  have  made  goods  and  homes  and  children's  bread. 

"We  have  made  wealth  and  workers,  skill   and  brain ; 
Cities  and  markets  and  deep  enterprise 
That  drew  the  wheat  out  of  the  fertile  plain; 
And  every  task  we  dream  we  undertake. 

"But  have  we  failed  to  make 

Brothers  in  thought  and  purpose,  work  and  will? 

For  this  fixed  hour,  what  genius  has  the  mill?" 


Leaves  from  an  Architect's  Diary 

IV.     Workmanship  and  Unions 


GEORGE  was  puzzled  by  the  holes  he  had  made  in 
the  floors.  It  was  plain  enough,  now  that  the  time 
had  arrived  for  building  the  stairs,  that  the  holes 
in  the  floor  had  not  been  placed  to  receive  them. 
One  would  surely  bump  his  head  going  "  upstairs " ; 
and  the  same  thing  would  happen  going  down  to  the 
cellar.  Evidently  I  had  arrived  just  in  time  to  adjust 
this  difficulty.  Nor  was  this  all:  there  were  other  mat- 
ters needing  attention;  a  number  of  things  did  not 
work  out.  There  was  not  enough  room  for  this  and 
too  much  for  that;  some  of  the  partitions  encroached 
upon  one  room  and  stood  beyond  the  designed  limits  of  the 
other.  Windows  were  "  off  center  "  here  and  there,  and  this 
caused  endless  trouble  in  the  arrangement  of  things  inside. 
And  one  could  see  that  the  plastering  was  going  to  occasion 
no  end  of  trouble ;  the  walls  were  not  "  plumb  "  and  their 
surfaces  so  curved  and  twisted  that  wherever  the  trim  had 
been  applied  it  stood  away,  leaving  yawning  spaces  between 
it  and  the  wall.  Here  were  problems  enough  to  satisfy  the 
most  ingenious  inventor. 

Besides,  this  was  a  case  which  involved  diplomacy.  For 
here  was  I,  a  "  New  York  professional,"  as  the  builder  called 
me  when  I  was  not  about,  endeavoring  to  do  a  piece  of  work 
in  an  upstate  village,  where  I  had  known  the  workmen  long 
and  intimately,  and  where  a  large,  self-appointed  committee 
of  villagers  had  an  eye  on  my  work.  It  would  never  do  to 
disturb  the  situation.  These  workmen  were  the  only  ones 
available;  and  from  their  viewpoint  they  were  doing  remark- 
ably well.  In  fact,  they  wanted  to  please  me,  although  they 
viewed  my  knowledge  of  building  with  no  little  suspicion — as 
likely  to  be  wanting  in  common  sense. 

For  their  use  I  had  made  drawings  of  a  sort  to  be  easily 
understood.  Details  had  been  extended  in  scope  so  as  to 
anticipate  all  of  their  problems.  But  I  found  that  my  draw- 
ings were  not  looked  at  in  this  light.  From  their  general  out- 
lines a  broad,  approximate  idea  was  obtained  as  to  what  was 
intended.  The  rest  was  a  matter  of  going  ahead;  and  when 
the  work  had  been  executed  my  drawings  were  referred  to. 
It  was  always  interesting  to  discover  whether  or  not  the 
drawings  agreed  with  the  structure.  The  inability  to  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  a  few  lines  or  some  of  the  little  figures 
was  passed  over  as  a  matter  of  no  very  great  consequence. 
"  We  wondered  what  that  meant,"  was  sufficient  as  an  ex- 
planation when  I  found  things  not  as  I  had  anticipated. 

The  situation  seemed  utterly  hopeless  unless  I  imported 
workmen  from  the  city.  Surely  I  could  find  plenty  of  work- 
men there.  Had  not  my  morning  walks  across  the  park  all 
through  the  summer  made  it  plain  that  unemployment  had 
been  increasing  ?  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  had  not  been  easy 
to  find  skilled  workmen  for  the  jobs  in  the  city.  At  the  time 
there  was  so  much  talk  about  unemployment  there  was  a 
very  real  difficulty  in  securing  enough  skilled  workmen 
in  many  of  the  building  trades.  This  was  common 
talk  among  the  architects;  and  builders  referred  to  the 
conditions  constantly.  That  it  was  a  good  alibi,  in 
the  case  of  work  poorly  done,  may  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  fostering  of  this  opinion,  and  it 
was  an  excellent  point  to  make,  now  that  the  matter 
of  trade  unionism  was  up  for  discussion.  It  could  be 
argued  that  the  lack  of  skill  among  the  building  trade  work- 
men and  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  young  men  coming 
in  were  due  to  the  limitation  of  apprentices  by  the  trade 
unionists.  And  uniform  wages  for  skilled  and  unskilled  alike 
must  certainly  make  for  the  decay  of  proficiency  and  skill. 
Allowance  should  be  made,  some  argued,  for  the  fact  that 
workmen  in  the  building  trades  can  find  employment,  year 
in  and  year  out,  to  cover  little  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the 
year.   This  might  have  some  bearing  upon  the  falling  off  of 
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apprentices.  But  then,  this  lack  of  work  is  in  part  due  to  the 
weather — -natural  causes;  not  much  can  be  done  about  that, 
is  the  opinion  which  prevails.  It  must  be  trade  unionism 
that  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  falling  away  of  apprentices  and 
the  consequent  falling  away  of  skill. 

George  did  not  belong  to  a  union  ;  nor  did  any  of  the  other 
men  working  upon  the  building — there  were  no  unions  in  the 
town.  And  I  gathered,  from  our  talks  about  things  in  gen- 
eral and  remarks  let  fall  in  the  course  of  the  day's  work, 
that  these  workmen  had  no  use  for  unions.  Apparently  the 
idea  of  unionism  in  their  minds  had  got  all  mixed  up  with 
the  idea  of  anarchy — was  associated  with  men  with  fierce 
looking  beards  and  with  bombs  in  their  hands.  Where  was 
the  reason  for  having  unions  ?•  As  it  was,  there  were  not 
enough  workmen  to  go  around.  Besides,  one  would  certainly 
lose  one's  position  in  the  community  by  joining  up  with  this 
disgruntled  class.  No!  Trade  unionism  does  not  account 
for  it. 

How  many  times  in  the  course  of  George's  life  had  the  op- 
portunity or  the  occasion  for  doing  things  well  been  thrust 
in  his  way  ?  Rarely  had  he  been  called  upon  to  build  from 
drawings;  nor  had  he  ever  worked  where  a  high  standard 
of  workmanship  had  been  demanded.  He  had  fixed  over 
some  old  buildings,  built  a  few  stores  and  a  few  bungalows 
where  about  all  that  had  been  required  was  that  he  get  the 
work  done — somehow  but  cheaply.  And  he  had  served  no 
time  in  training  for  his  trade.  There  had  been  no  need. 
When  the  time  came  for  earning  a  living  he  merely  bought 
a  hammer  and  a  saw  and  went  to  work. 

George  was  not  alone  to  blame  for  these  things.  Had  he 
wished  to  learn  his  trade  thoroughly,  to  whom  could  he  have 
gone  for  instruction;  who  would  have  engaged  him  as  an 
apprentice  ?  Certainly  he  could  not  have  filled  his  wants  lo- 
cally, for  when  he  was  a  boy  fully  a  half  century  had  passed 
since  there  were  in  our  eastern  villages  well  trained  work- 
men to  whom  he  might  have  turned.  For  that  much  time  had 
elapsed  since  the  colonial  builders,  the  millwrights  and  the 
carriage  makers  had  plied  their  trades  in.  the  spirit  of  do- 
ing things  well.  The  evidence  of  their  work  remains  here 
and  there ;  but  years  have  passed  since  any  one  in  these  vil- 
lages has  been  concerned  with  the  carrying  on  of  the  tradi- 
tions of  workmanship  and  building  well. 

Of  course,  we  may  blame  the  workmen  and  their  unions 
in  our  cities  for  the  decay  of  skill  and  the  ever  accumulat- 
ing shortage  of  thoroughly  trained  workmen.  But  the  choice 
— the  decision — in  the  matter  of  building  well  or  building 
poorly  lies  with  those  who  employ  the  workmen.  Today  the 
vast  majority  of  structures  erected  in  our  urban  centers  are 
of  a  speculative  character.  Any  one  who  is  familiar  with  the 
building  situation  knows  full  well  that  this  class  of  building 
makes  up  the  bulk  of  the  work  for  those  engaged  in  the  build- 
ing trades.  And  he  also  knows  that  in  these  buildings  too 
much  of  the  spirit  of  workmanship — too  much  of  the  spirit 
of  doing  things  well — will  not  be  tolerated.  So,  for  the  decay 
of  skill  and  the  shortage  of  skilled  artisans,  the  workmen  in 
our  cities  are  no  more  responsible  than  was  George  because 
of  the  conditions  in  his  village. 

And  yet  we  cling  to  the  idea  that  all  this  has  come  out  of 
unionism.  And  we  grow  concerned  over  the  accumulating 
shortage  of  skilled  artisans ;  we  still  need  them  upon  occasion. 
And  so  in  all  seriousness  we  launch  a  scheme  to  effect  the 
double  purpose  of  supplying  our  limited  needs  and  of  break- 
ing the  closed  shop.  By  a  hundred  hours  of  intensive  training 
we  are  to  produce  the  journeyman.  Which  goes  to  show  that 
our  understanding  of  what  produces  the  skilled  workman  and 
our  regard  for  workmanship  have  fallen  so  low  that  it  is  no 
longer  necessary  for  the  workman  to  learn  a  trade  thoroughly 
in  order  to  work  at  it.  Frederick  L.  Ackerman. 


CIVICS: 


Penal  Administration 


Parole  Laws  and  Methods 


PERHAPS  no  more  confusing  matter  has  presented 
itself  to  the  many  American  and  foreign  students  of 
our  prisons  who  have  sought  information  from  the 
Prison  Association  of  New  York  than  those  features 
of  our  American  penal  discipline  called  the  "  indeterminate 
sentence "  and  "  parole."  There  has  repeatedly  come  to 
such  inquirers  the  bewildering  disclosure  that  each  state  has 
its  own  methods  of  administering  the  indeterminate  sentence 
and  of  practicing  parole.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  make 
a  study — which  has  been  published  in  pamphlet  form  by  the 
Prison  Association — of  both  of  these  problems,  and  my  belief 
has  grown  that  the  assembling  of  present  laws,  of  present 
procedure,  and  of  comment  upon  existing  methods  will  serve 
a  good  purpose. 

The  first  practical  application  of  the  principle  of  the  inde- 
terminate sentence  seems  to  have  occurred  in  Michigan, 
when  at  the  request  of  Zebulon  R.  Brockway,  then  the  well- 
known  superintendent  of  the  Detroit  House  of  Correction, 
a  law  was  passed  providing  specifically  that  although  a  pros- 
titute might  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  as  long  as 
three  years,  the  inspector  of  prisons  should  have  authority 
to  release  her  at  an  earlier  date  on  being  assured  of  her 
desire  and  fitness  to  lead  a  better  life. 

In  1869  a  law  was  passed  establishing  the  New  York 
State  Reformatory  at  Elmira.  In  this  law  was  embodied  an 
advanced  form  of  indeterminate  sentence,  although  the  orig- 
inal intention  of  the  proponents  of  the  new  reformatory 
system  to  endeavor  to  secure  an  absolutely  indeterminate 
sentence  as  a  part  of  the  system  was  abandoned.  The  Elmira 
legislation  was  directly  inspired  by  the  great  success  of  the 
so-called  English  and  Irish  systems  of  penal  servitude,  which 
provided  for  a  progressive  classification  of  inmates,  in  grada- 
tions from  strict  solitary  confinement  to  relative  freedom  on 
ticket  of  leave,  the  prototype  of  our  "  American  parole." 

In  time,  through  succeeding  decades,  other  states  estab- 
lished reformatories,  and  enacted  laws  similar  to  the  original 
New  York  laws.  There  are,  however,  wide  variations  in 
the  manner  and  degree  of  the  application  of  the  principles 
of  the  indeterminate  sentence.  It  will  perhaps  clarify  our 
understanding  to  note  that  one  form  of  indeterminate  sen- 
tence will  often  be  applicable,  by  law,  to  the  state  prison, 
another  to  the  state  reformatory,  and  still  another  to  the 
state  reform  school.  We  find,  in  New  York  for  instance, 
not  only  the  differences  already  mentioned,  but  also  different 
and  specific  indeterminate  sentence  laws  applying  to  the  big- 
gest municipal  prison  system  in  the  world,  that  of  New  York 
city.  No  wonder  foreign  visitors  and  students  in  this  coun- 
try are  confused — if  such  variety  exists  in  one  state  alone 
out  of  forty-eight! 

The  study  disclosed  certain  facts,  the  first  of  which  is 
that  there  is  neither  a  state  nor  federal  indeterminate  sen- 
tence statute  applicable  to  the  sentencing  of  responsible  per- 
sons convicted  of  crime.  In  the  matter  of  individual  states, 
it  is  clear  that  the  legislatures  have  always  been  unwilling 
to  give  any  court  or  board  authority  for  unlimited  detention 
in  prison.  Hence,  every  so-called  indeterminate  sentence  has 
a  definite  limitation  as  to  the  period  for  which  a  convicted 
person  may  be  imprisoned.  The  minimum  and  maximum 
of  sentences  is  fixed  in  the  statutes  in  connection  with  the 
crime  for  which  the  person  has  been  convicted,  but  many 
states  exclude  from  the  operation  of  the  indeterminate  sen- 
tence offenses  such  as  murder,  treason,  arson,  rape,  kidnap- 
ping and  crimes  against  nature.     In  some  states  only  first 


offenders  (in  the  legal  sense)  may  receive  an  indeterminate 
sentence,  whereas  in  other  states  this  may  be  extended  to 
second  and  third  offenders.  There  are  states  where  the 
imposition  of  an  indeterminate  sentence  is  optional  with  the 
committing  judge  or  jury. 

By  what  shall  the  indeterminate  sentence  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  parole  be  judged?  Is  there  any  yardstick,  so  to 
speak,  of  its  results  or  success?  Rightly  or  not,  the  success 
of  a  correctional  institution  is  supposed  to  be  estimated  by 
the  percentage  of  so-called  reformations  it  can  achieve — or 
can  announce.  And,  for  the  proof  of  success  the  institution 
cites  the  percentage  of  successful  parole  periods  passed  by 
inmates  released  on  such  parole. 

Persistently,  students  and  observers  of  American  institu- 
tions inquire  as  to  their  "  results  "  in  terms  of  the  after 
careers  of  inmates.  The  severest  reproach  in  many  ways, 
which  is  frequently  made  by  foreign  observers,  is  that  we 
have  no  adequate  scientifically  presented  and  candid  parole 
statistics  extending  beyond  the  limited  period  of  parole,  and, 
it  is  declared,  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  full  or  determining 
test  in  six  months  or  a  year. 

Reformatories  and  prisons  often  claim  from  65  to  95  per 
cent  of  so-called  reformations.  The  indeterminate  sentence 
has  been  in  operation  in  this  country,  in  relatively  rapidly 
increasing  forms,  for  almost  half  a  century.  Surely  it  is  time 
it  could  be  tested  in  some  form  or  other.  And  in  these  days, 
when  an  increasing  number  of  accusations  are  made  that  the 
indeterminate  sentence  and  parole  are  failures,  and  that  a 
more  repressive  system,  together  with  materially  lengthened 
sentences,  should  be  instituted,  it  is  not  only  desirable  but 
necessary  that  we  know  frankly  and  with  reasonable  cer- 
tainty where  we  stand. 

In  an  effort  to  obtain  whatever  data  are  now  available 
on  this  subject,  the  writer  addressed  a  questionnaire  to  the 
warden  or  superintendent  of  every  state  prison  and  reforma- 
tory in  the  country,  and  in  many  instances  a  second  copy 
of  the  questionnaire  was  sent,  giving  all  officials  every  oppor- 
tunity to  present  their  available  information,  statistical  or 
otherwise,  relative  to  paroled  or  discharged  inmates.  Certain 
definite  facts  were  gained  from  the  answers,  the  one  out- 
standing one — of  the  utmost  significance — being  that  not 
one  institution  of  all  those  replying  to  the  questionnaire — 
70  out  of  103 — could  submit  with  any  degree  of  accuracy 
information  as  to  the  careers  of  former  inmates  for  a  period 
of  two  or  three  years  subsequent  to  the  completion  of  the 
parole  period.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  those  institutions 
that  did  not  answer  could  not  give  light  in  this  matter,  for 
they  naturally  would  if  they  could. 

From  Elmira  Reformatory  came  the  statement  that  a 
study — the  most  exhaustive  and  pretentious  that  came  to 
the  notice  of  the  writer — was  made  of  16,000  inmates  who 
have  been  on  parole.  No  questionnaire  was  used  in  making 
this  study,  and  apparently  no  country-wide  inquiry  was 
directed  to  prisons,  reformatories,  or  state  or  national  bureaus 
of  criminal  identification  and  information.  The  conclusion 
that  67  per  cent  of  the  number  paroled  were  "  making  good  " 
was  drawn  completely  f.om  the  records  on  the  books  of  the 
institution.  From  West  Virginia  came  the  estimate  that, 
judging  by  the  small  number  returned  to  the  institution,  at 
least  95  per  cent  of  the  men  paroled  go  straight.  This, 
however,  is  exactly  the  kind  of  statement  that  seems  inade- 
quate in  any  careful  study  of  the  parole  problem. 

To  trace  the  after-careers  of  prisoners  two  methods  are 
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suggested:  The  first  is  that  an  intensive  study  be  made  in 
such  states  as  California,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Massa- 
chusetts, Illinois  and  Indiana,  of  the  conduct  of  former 
inmates  who  have  been  released  from  parole  custody  for  a 
period  of  five  or  ten  years.  The  American  Institute  of 
Criminal  Law  and  Criminology  has  long  urged  that  such  a 
study  be  made,  and,  at  the  time  of  this  writing,  has  hopes 
that,  through  a  financial  pledge  from  the  Carnegie  Cor- 
poration, it  will  soon  be  in  a  position  to  undertake 
it. 

In  1912,  the  New  York  Prison  Association,  with  the 
financial  aid  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  expended  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  making  a  study  of  former  Elmira  in- 
mates. This  was  seriously  handicapped  by  the  inability  of 
the  investigators  to  locate  many  of  the  released  prison- 
ers. Any  similar  study  will  meet  with  the  same  difficulties. 
Therefore,  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  we  shall  never  be  able 
to  determine,  with  any  reasonable  accuracy,  the  results  of 
the  indeterminate  sentence  and  parole  until  there  is  estab- 
lished a  system  whereby  every  penal  institution  in  this  coun- 
try will  be  required  to  file,  with  a  central  federal  bureau, 
duplicate  copies  of  the  records  of  its  inmates. 

There  was  created,  some  years  ago,  by  special  act  of  Con- 
gress, a  Bureau  of  Criminal  Identification.  This  bureau  is 
under  the  Department  of  Justice  and  is  located  at  Leaven- 
worth, Kansas,  although  not  a  part  of  the  prison  at  that 
place.  Federal  institutions  only  are  required  to  send  dupli- 
cate records  to  the  bureau.  Other  institutions,  bureaus,  etc., 
do  so  voluntarily,  and  only  in  special  cases.  Here  is  the 
nucleus  for  a  national  governmental  bureau  of  criminal  sta- 
tistics and  information.  Its  use  by  all  penal  institutions 
should  be  made  mandatory.  At  the  end  of  five  years,  sub- 
sequent to  the  setting  in  operation  of  a  system  of  exchange 
of  records  between  the  state  institutions  and  the  central 
federal  bureau,  we  should  be  in  a  position,  in  making  a  study 
of  the  operation  of  the  indeterminate  sentence  and  parole  in 
any  state,  to  learn,  with  accuracy,  the  number  of  former 
inmates  of  an  institution  who  have  reverted  to  crime.  With 
this  number  known,  there  will  then  exist  the  only  fair  and 
sound  basis  upon  which  to  register  results.        E.  R.  Cass. 

Assistant  General  Secretary, 

Prison  Association  of  New  York. 


Michigan  Jails 


A  TAXPAYER  may  be  interested  in  prisons,  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  he  is  concerned  about 
capital  outlays  and  operating  costs  that  are  increas- 
ing faster  than  his  private  income.  He  knows  that 
offenders  are  sent  to  prison  to  protect  society  and  that  society 
pays  a  definite  bill  for  keep  and  "  reformation."  He  is 
rightly  concerned  if  such  offenders  are  turned  loose  again 
more  evilly  disposed  and  a  greater  menace  than  when  com- 
mitted. If  he  is  from  Michigan,  he  may  bear  in  mind  half 
a  dozen  recent  "  jobs  "  done  by  graduates  from  the  state's 
penal  institutions. 

All  of  which  leads  to  a  quoted  statement  of  Dr.  Richard 
M.  Olin,  the  Michigan  commissioner  of  health — who  is  not 
given  to  making  unconsidered  statements — that  any  convict 
who  makes  good,  after  leaving  a  prison  in  that  state,  does 
so  in  spite  of  the  prison  and  not  because  of  it.  With  that 
goes  the  finding  of  Frank  Tannenbaum  that  the  Michigan 
State  Prison  at  Jackson  is  possibly  among  the  first  half  dozen 
of  least  objectionable  prisons  in  the  United  States. 

Jackson,  in  spite  of  occasional  floggings,  the  dungeon,  and 
the  solitary,  may  be  actually  a  high  water  mark  of  prison 
administration.  If  so,  a  taxpayer  may  well  wonder  what 
the  best  of  penal  institutions  is  accomplishing  in  the  way  of 
prisoner  reformation  and  reduced  correctional  costs.  Some- 
body is  "  repeating,"  or  else  in  Detroit  fifty  thousand  people 
each  year,  exclusive   of   ordinance  violators,   could   not   go 


grinding  through  the  mill  of  police,  prosecutor,  court,  and 
prison. 

Assume,  as  many  do,  that  a  policy  of  "  treat  'em  rough  " 
is  the  well  deserved  lot  of  the  offender.  It  still  remains 
that  such  a  policy  has  never  effected  any  extended  results  in 
reforming  criminals  and  reducing  crime  costs.  Possibly  for 
this  reason  the  Detroit  House  of  Correction  has  gone  to  the 
opposite  extreme  in  the  humane  treatment  of  inmates. 

This  institution  is  a  tumbled  down  fire  trap,  built  soon 
after  the  Civil  War.  It  is  a  combined  state  and  city  prison, 
housing  felons  and  misdemeanants,  and  is  the  only  state 
prison  for  women.  Four  years  ago  it  was  a  typical  prison — 
vermin  ridden;  food  prepared  in  a  basement  condemned  by 
the  health  authorities;  men  under  perpetual  silence;  no  rec- 
reation or  smoking;  no  medical  treatment;  continual  bru- 
tality; and  unfriendly  relations  between  management  and 
prisoners. 

These  conditions  were  evidenced  by  a  conservative  investi- 
gation commission  authorized  by  the  mayor.  Following  the 
investigation  came  a  new  board  of  control  and  a  new  super- 
intendent, who  have  put  in  three  years  of  conscientious  effort 
to  make  the  prison  a  reformatory,  with  these  results: 

1.  The  "  silence  "  has  been  abolished. 

2.  Rough  treatment  approaching  corporal  punishment  has  been 
stopped. 

3.  Regular  recreation,  with  band  concerts,  boxing,  movies,  and 
smoking  under  reasonable  restrictions  has  been  established. 

4.  A  modern  library  has  been  installed  under  supervision  of  the 
City  Library  Commission. 

5.  The  Board  of  Education  has  established  classes  three  nights  a 
week  for  both  men  and  women. 

6.  Correspondence  courses  are  available  for  prisoners  desiring 
them,  and  are  paid  for  out  of  wages  earned. 

7.  Medical  treatment  is  mandatory,  including  treatment  by  regu- 
lar oculist,  dentist,  and  physician.  Operations  are  taken  care  of  at 
the  city's  hospital. 

8.  The  court  psychiatrist  passes  on  aril  questionable  cases,  and 
indicates  conditions  that  should  determine  the  nature  of  prison 
treatment. 

9.  Where  domestic  affairs  are  involved  the  Welfare  Department 
makes  such  family  arrangements  as  will  mitigate  hardships. 

10.  The  long  established  policy  of  paying  a  small  daily  wage  for 
work  done  in  the  prison  industries  is  continued,  as  well  as  the  pay- 
ment of  material  amounts  of  relief  to  the  families  of  prisoners  resi- 
dent of  Detroit. 

These  improvements  have  been  made  within  a  plant  too 
worn  out  to  be  worth  overhauling,  where  the  fire  hazard  is 
constant;  where  men  are  over-congested,  and  where  escapes 
are  not  uncommon.  The  changes  in  policy  relate  chiefly  to 
the  treatment  of  inmates,  and  may  have  nothing  to  do  with 
actual  "  reformation."  However,  there  is  a  presumption 
toward  reformation  if  a  prisoner  is  released  with  the  feeling 
that  he  got  what  was  coming  to  him,  rather  than  several 
times  what  was  coming  to  him. 

The  Detroit  House  of  Correction  is  now  being  moved  to 
a  one-thousand-acre  farm,  upon  which  is  being  built  a  modern 
prison  structure  to  cost  two  million  dollars.  Prisoners  will 
be  classified  and  segregated,  and  if  an  indeterminate  sentence 
law  is  secured,  they  will  be  kept  until  cured  of  their  particu- 
lar diseases — social,  mental  or  physical.  It  had  been  antici- 
pated by  some  that,  having  departed  so  materially  from  the 
usual  treatment  of  inmates,  the  authorities  would  strike  out 
in  a  new  direction  in  the  building  of  a  plant.  The  cottage 
system  had  been  suggested,  since  more  than  three-fourths 
of  the  prisoners  are  minor  offenders,  in  for  ninety  days  or 
less.  However,  except  for  the  farm  location,  the  new  insti- 
tution is  to  be  of  the  regulation  type,  although  entirely 
modern. 

This  story  doesnot  concern  itself  with  brick  and  bars,  out- 
side cells,  and  sanitary  plumbing.  It  is  written  only  to  point 
to  one  prison  that  with  wholly  inadequate  physical  facilities 
has  brought  a  new  spirit  into  prison  life.  Later,  it  may  be 
found  equally  desirable  to  upset  the  traditions  of  prison 
design.  Lent  D.  Upson. 

Detroit  Bureau  of  Governmental  Research. 
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Prison  Reform  in  Europe 
III.     Germany 

THE  German  revolution  and  the  beginnings  of  demo- 
cratic government  make  possible  prison  reform,  a  field 
in  Germany  where  modern  social  ideas  had  least  penetrated 
before  the  war.  The  prison  was  an  institution  where  the 
old  military  bureaucratic  spirit  had  full  sway.  The  warder 
was  the  former  non-com  whose  one  method  here,  as  on  the 
drill  ground,  was  "  giving  'em  hell."  There  is  still  the 
executioner  of  the  Middle  Ages  with  his  axe  to  carry  out 
capital  punishment;  whipping  is  still  permitted  by  law;  but 
the  old  spirit  is  rapidly  changing. 

I  recently  visited  the  prison  at  Fuhlsbiittel,  Hamburg, 
the  largest  in  Europe,  and  one  of  the  most  progressive  in 
reform.  The  prison  has  thirty-eight  hundred  inmates,  with 
a  waiting  list  of  some  two  thousand  convicts.  Its  actual 
capacity  is  only  twelve  hundred. 

The  director,  Mr.  Koch,  is  a  keen  student  of  prison  re- 
form in  other  countries,  notably  of  American  experiments. 
In  close  harmony  and  contact  with  him  is  Mr.  Hueffmeier, 
director  of  the  Hamburg  employment  bureau,  also  a  pro- 
gressive in  social  reform. 

Two  years  ago  Mr.  Koch  introduced  a  new  spirit  in  the 
Fuhlsbiittel  prison.  The  obstacle  which  confronted  him, 
and  which  he  still  finds  in  most  German  prisons  today,  is  the 
popular  idea  that  the  prison  is  primarily  a  place  for  punish- 
ment. He  would  make  it,  on  the  contrary,  a  sort  of  hos- 
pital for  the  morally  sick.  He  decided  to  introduce  the 
system  of  collaboration  between  the  psychopath  and  social 
helper,  men  with  broad  human  sympathies  who  could  act 
as  advisers,  and  as  moral  doctors  to  assist  prisoners  to  find 
a  way  to  make  a  decent  livelihood.  These  professional  social 
workers  are  to  replace  the  old  non-coms. 

At  present  there  are  at  Fuhlsbiittel  three  such  assistants, 
picked  from  civil  life  on  their  merits  as  practical  social 
workers.  One  was  a  court  probation  officer,  another  a 
school  teacher,  and  the  third  an  engineer.  Their  functions 
are  many.  Aside  from  ordinary  prison  duties,  they  act  as 
advisers  to  the  men,  helping  them  in  their  relations  with 
their  families  and  with  the  outside  world.  They  see  to  it 
that  the  men's  families  have  some  sort  of  livelihood. 

Mr.  Koch  would  give  advisers  not  only  to  juveniles — as 
is  now  the  case — but  also  to  adult  offenders.  These  would 
study  the  men's  needs,  help  them  to  find  jobs  or  to 
change  their  vocations  if  ill-chosen.  If  the  moral  invalid 
is  really  a  weakling,  the  adviser  can  recommend  that  he  be 
cited  again  before  the  court,  and  if  need  be  can  have  him 
returned  again  to  an  institution  long  enough  to  give  him 
sufficient  training  to  take  care  of  himself. 

I  found  that  prisoners  develop  an  affection  and  depend- 
ence upon  these  social  workers  which  exceeds  any  feel- 
ing that  school  children  acquire  for  faculty  advisers.  There 
are  at  present  a  thousand  men  for  each  adviser. 

One  of  them,  Inspector  Krebs,  outlined  to  me  the  sys- 
tem now  being  followed.  The  idea  of  making  the  prison  more 
like  a  large  hospital,  a  place  to  live  in  rather  than  to  rot 
in,  is  becoming  a  reality  through  extensive  modern  improve- 
ments. There  are  new  kitchens,  washrooms,  a  smithy  and 
table  factory,  and,  in  construction,  new  hardware  and  soap 
factories.    Gardens  and  playgrounds  are  also  being  planned. 

In  place  of  the  lock-step,  prisoners  are  learning  sports. 
The  juvenile  section  has  been  playing  games  since  last  year, 
and  football  was  introduced  this  fall  for  older  prisoners. 
There  is  a  prisoners'  orchestra  of  twelve  pieces,  and  a  choir. 
Outside  musical  talent  is  frequently  invited  in.  I  found 
many  excellent  compositions  on  one  of  the  programs.  The 
social  helpers  explained  that  Beethoven  and  Schumann  have 
become  more  popular  than  Berlin  "  rag."  Other  classical 
composers  are  taken  up  only  as  the  men  themselves  show 


an    enthusiasm    for    them.      Particular    talents   among   the 
prisoners  are  humored  so  far  as  possible. 

The  men  have  been  divided  into  three  categories  accord- 
ing to  the  length  of  their  terms.  Those  with  sentences  up 
to  one  year  are  in  the  first  class.  First  offenders  with  six- 
month  sentences  are  ordinarily  put  on  probation  extending 
over  a  period  of  three  years.  But  this  has  not  proved  a 
remedy.  Those,  for  example,  who  commit  theft,  because 
of  material  plight  or  moral  weakness,  are  likely  to  repeat 
the  offense  unless  given  support.  There  is  a  popular  Ger- 
man saying,  "  Once  is  never,"  which  also  contributes  to  the 
depreciation  of  the  good  effects  probation  is  supposed  to  have. 
These  Hamburg  social  workers  do  not  regard  the  jail 
as  the  ideal  atmosphere  for  their  work.  They  hope  to  put 
the  men  out  on  prison  farms.  Men  in  second  category, 
prisoners  of  from  one  to  five  years,  would  go  there  instead 
of  being  packed  into  the  overcrowded  prison  as  at  present. 
The  prison  farms  planned  by  Mr.  Koch  will  be  organized 
for  some  two  hundred  and  forty  prisoners  each,  with  one 
social  helper  for  every  sixty  men.  Uniforms,  wardens  and 
prison  garb  will  not  be  tolerated.  The  men  will  lead  open- 
air  lives  under  training  fitting  them  for  life  in  the  outside 
world.  Intensive  farming  at  the  same  time  will  help  to 
meet  the  food  shortage.  The  market  will  not  be  loaded 
with  prison  wares  produced  at  sweatshop  rates  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  other  labor. 

In  the  third  group  fall  the  long-timers  of  five  years  and 
more.     In  this  category  also  are  those  who  have  violated 
confidence  put  in  them  in  the  other  two  groups.     Here  the 
psychopath   is  first  called   in   to   determine   the   degree  of 
physical   and  mental   responsibility   of   the   prisoner.     The 
fundamental  idea  is  that  prisoners  are  here  not  only  to  pro- 
tect society,  but  also  to  be  protected  from  their  own  irre- 
sponsibility.    Men  in  this  class  with  good  conduct  records 
can,  on  completion  of  two-thirds  of  their  sentence,  be  given 
probation.     In  such  cases  the  social  workers  take  particular 
pains  to  make  them  fit  to  earn  their  living  outside.     The 
new  prison  board  helps  them  keep  abreast  of  their  trades. 
When  they  come  out  they  are  put  in  direct  contact  with 
the  employment  bureau  and  receive  clothing  and  equipment. 
Mr.  Hueffmeier  states  that  men  freed  after  long  confine- 
ment are  slow  moving  and  bent — in  a  word  unfitted  for  any 
sort  of  employment.     His  concern  and  that  of  the  social- 
ists and  democrats,  supporting  him  in  this  work,  is  to  make 
prisoners  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  and  their  families. 
There  is  an  enlightened  selfish  side  to  this  idea  because  each 
prisoner  costs  the  state  at  an  average  five  thousand  marks 
and  his  family  costs  another  five  thousand  marks  a  year. 
At  Christmas,  in   1920,  Mr.  Koch  tried  an  experiment 
which  put  the  prisoners  on  their  honor.    During  a  concert 
the  doors  of  all  the  cells  were  opened  so  that  the  men  could 
put  their  chairs  in  the  corridors.     The  singing,  combined 
with  this  unusual  freedom,  without  guards  present,  so  over- 
whelmed many  of  the  men  that  they  left  their  suppers  un- 
touched.    One  of  them,   a  long-timer,   found   a  piece   of 
cardboard,  the  ink  to  write,  and  smuggled  a  poem  to  the 
director.     About  it  he  drew  an  attractive  frame  and   his 
verse  was  written  in  flamboyant  script.    A  part  of  it  read: 
Outside  I  see  the  friendly  stars,  and  inside  the 
Prisoners  stand  in  their  open  doors,  no  doubt  left  open 
So  that  the  melody  could  reach  us  unbroken  by  iron  barriers. 
In  all  the  cells  I  hear  a  light  sigh  as  the  music  begins. 
A  picture  of  my  destroyed  youth  comes  back  to  me,  but  now 
I  see  the  hope  of  a  new  birth.    Music  is  a  song  of  happiness. 
As  it  ceased  I  buried  my  head  in  my  hands  and  cried. 
Although  the  reforms  outlined  have  only  partially  been 
realized,  they  have  sufficed  to  change  the  entire  atmosphere 
in  the  Hamburg  prison.     The  best  indication  of  this  fact 
is  the  confidence  which  the  prisoners   have   in   the  social 
workers.     In  prison  they  go  to  them  with  all  their  little 
troubles.     When  freed  they  continue  to  look  to  their  old 
advisers  for  help  in  meeting  new  problems. 

Sanford  Griffith. 
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JjANDS  of  children  in  the  early 
1j  teens  may  often  be  seen  in  Ger- 
many roaming  the  hills  and  woods,  un- 
accompanied by  grown-up  guides,  un- 
less it  be  an  older  brother.  This  out- 
growth of  the  youth  movement  ob- 
viously has  its  dangers,  the  more  so 
since  there  are  no  laws  against  the 
sale  of  alcoholic  drinks  to  minors.  To 
provide  wholesome  shelter  for  children 
and  young  people,  whether  accom- 
panied by  older  persons  or  not,  a  so- 
ciety has  been  formed  which  is  opening  a  rapidly  in-  cost  of  maintenance.  The  silhouettes  which  are  here 
creasing  number  of  hostels  in  the  tourist  districts  of  the  reproduced  have  been  taken  from  a  series  of  postcards 
country,  where  no  liquor  or  beer  is  supplied  and  simple  issued  in  support  of  this  movement.  Camping  in  the 
accommodation  is  offered  at  rates  barely  covering  the           open  with  the  use  of  tents  is  as  yet  rare  in  Germany. 
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The  Pirates'  Den 


AS  a  youngster  I  was  a  member  of  a  typical  boy's 
gang.  We  had  a  shanty  located  in  a  back  alley, 
the  Pirates'  Den,  made  of  shingles  and  lath  and 
L  stray  boards  which  we  had  conveniently  pilfered 
from  the  cellars  of  our  families.  By  the  glow  of  a  dim 
candle  we  concocted  wild  schemes  of  adventure.  We  com- 
mitted mild  depredations  upon  the  households  of  our  neigh- 
bors. A  gallon  of  ice  cream  for  an  evening  party  had  a 
strange  way  of  disappearing.  A  peach  tree,  the  prize  pos- 
session of  a  high  school  principal,  lost  its  most  luscious  fruit. 
An  apple  pie  set  on  a  sill  to  cool  met  a  destination  it  was 
not  ticketed  for.  One  or  two  bolder  spirits  even  advised 
raids  of  a  more  hazardous  nature. 

Finally  a  pitched  battle  of  stones  with  a  gang  from  the 
"  lower  part  of  town  "  (we  considered  that  we  were  a  little 
better  since  our  fathers  were  bank  cashiers  and  insurance 
agents  and  lawyers  instead  of  mechanics)  brought  our  par- 
ents up  short.  The  battle  was  something  of  a  real  affair.  We 
deployed  over  the  length  of  several  blocks.  The  casualties  in 
broken  windows,  black  eyes  and  bruised  bodies  were  consid- 
erable. There  were  family  star  chamber  sessions.  With  a 
number  of  the  other  boys  (most  of  them  are  respectable  now 
— editors  of  newspapers,  wholesale  grocers  and  the  like),  I 
was  summoned  in  to  give  an  account  of  myself.  Our 
shanty  was  demolished,  and  other  dire  consequences  threat- 
ened to  follow. 

But  one  of  the  boys'  fathers  was  wise  in  the  ways  of  boys. 
Perhaps  it  was  because  he  was  a  politician  and  had  been  a 
professional  ball  player  in  his  day.  At  least  he  understood 
boys  and  their  devious  tracks.  He  didn't  damn  our  gang. 
He  said,  "  Sure,  you  want  a  gang.  Every  boy  wants  to  be- 
long to  one.  You  have  just  started  off  on  the  wrong  foot," 
or  slang  to  that  effect.  "  I'll  tell  you  what,  boys,  I  have  a 
friend  down  at  the  '  Y  '—and  he  knows  how  to  box,  too, 
and  he's  a  humdinger  as  a  basketball  player.  Well,  I  think 
that's  where  you  all  belong." 

Consequently,  he  lifted  our  gang  up  bodily  (we  didn't 
know  that  he  was  doing  it.  I  cut  lawns  to  earn  the  $3.50 
to  join)  and  set  us  down  in  the  boys'  department  of  the 
"  Y  "  under  a  man  who  also  knew  boys  and  the  road  to 
their  hearts.  It  was  not  until  years  afterward  when  I  was 
in  boys'  work  myself  that  I  realized  how  canny  that  boy's 
father  had  been.  And  along  with  swimming  and  basketball 
and  gym  we  learned  the  rudiments  of  clean  sportsmanship. 
The  Pirates'  Den  was  no  more.  Instead  we  were  vying 
with  each  other  for  the  team. 

Many  studies  have  been  made  to  show  the  effect  of  di- 
rected recreation  on  juvenile  delinquency.  In  her  book, 
Evening  Play  Centers  for  Children,  Janet  Penrose  Trevel- 
yan  quotes  the  superintendent  of  one  of  them:  "  My  list  of 
every-night  boys  is  growing  steadily.  I  have  been  able  to 
break  up  a  group  of  boys  calling  themselves  The  Clutching 
Hand  Gang.  They  are  as  amenable  as  possible  now."  She 
relates  how  one  especially  troublesome  gang  was  disbanded 
when  the  director  of  a  play  center  got  hold  of  its  spirited 
leader,  who  became  so  fascinated  with  art  work  that  he 
ended  his  mad  exploits  in  a  painting  class. 

The  Federal  Children's  Bureau  has  shown  that  among 
five  American  cities  of  its  own  class  Washington  has  the 
highest  proportion  of  delinquency  among  children  of  juvenile 
court  age.  It  was  found  there  that  the  number  of  delin- 
quents per  100  children  5  to  19  years  of  age  was  2.2  per 
cent.  Not  only  was  the  highest  percentage  of  this  delin- 
quency registered  in  the  sections  having  the  poorest  living 


conditions,  but  also,  in  general,  these  districts  had  the  poor- 
est facilities  for  play  as  well.  Of  course,  other  factors, 
such  as  the  economic  condition  and  the  intelligence  of  the 
parents,  also  entered  into  the  situation. 

The  two  precincts  of  Washington  showing  the  greatest 
percentages  of  delinquency  have  only  two  playgrounds  for 
7,387  white  children.  These  precincts  have  not  a  single 
playground  for  their  4,163  colored  children,  of  whom  in 
one  year  232  or  5.6  per  cent  were  brought  before  the  court.  . 

Precinct  10  has  the  least  child  delinquency.  Here  there 
are  20,856  children  of  whom  only  1.2  per  cent  were  before 
the  court  within  a  year.  The  section  is  bounded  by  the 
spacious,  beautiful  Rock  Creek  Park  and  the  "Zoo." 
Within  its  boundaries  is  also  the  United  States  Soldiers' 
Home  Park  and  in  addition  to  these  five  municipal  play- 
grounds and  two  school  playgrounds  under  municipal  super- 
vision. "The  children  of  this  community,"  states  the  re- 
port, "  live  under  better  conditions  and  have  more  adequate 
play  facilities  than  do  the  children  in  any  other  section  of 
Washington." 

Judge  Tensard  De  Wolf,  magistrate  of  the  Morals  Court 
of  Pittsburgh,  says  that  "  a  few  days  in  morals  court  would 
convince  any  one  that  there  is  a  definite  relationship  between 
delinquency  of  juveniles  and  bad  housing  and  the  lack  of 
playgrounds."  An  investigation  made  by  the  court  showed 
the  sections  of  the  city  which  send  the  most  cases  to  the 
court  are  those  where  there  is  bad  housing  and  a  lack  of 
playgrounds.  Judge  De  Wolf  adds:  "We. find  many 
young  boys  committing  offenses  which  can  in  no  way  benefit 
them  and  can  be  explained  only  on  the  ground  that  they  are 
the  result  of  the  active  spirit  of  the  child,  which  finds  no 
moral  outlet." 

About  two  thousand  boys  under  sixteen  pass  through  the 
Morals  Court  within  a  year.  The  experience  in  dealing 
with  these  boys  and  in  studying  their  offenses  and  the  causes 
has  convinced  Judge  De  Wolf  that  "we  need  not  only 
places  for  the  children  to  play,  but  that  they  must  be  under 
competent  supervision  and  direction." 

Raymond  G.  Fuller  in  the  pamphlet,  Recreation  and 
Child  Welfare,  issued  by  the  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee, cites  specific  cases  to  show  that  "  the  '  bad  '  boy  is 
very  largely  the  product  of  play  energies  gone  wrong — 
either  through  their  restriction  or  their  lack  of  guidance. 
His  delinquencies  are  often  due  to  his  effort  to  make  full 
interesting  use  of  spare  time."         Paul  L.  Benjamin. 

The  People  Decide 

GIVEN  the  right  accompaniment,  the  most  surprising 
arias  issue  from  the  throats  of  the  least  promising  of 
political  song  birds.  The  commissioner  of  finance  of 
a  certain  city  had  been  absolutely  firm  about  the  impossibil- 
ity of  making  even  a  small  appropriation  for  playgrounds 
and  recreation  purposes.  The  money,  he  said,  simply  was 
not  there.  In  private  interviews  he  had  been  polite  but 
adamant.  Even  at  the  public  hearing  he  at  first  took  the 
same  stand.  But  fortunately  the  influential  taxpayers  had 
been  seen  in  advance.  They  came  to  the  hearing  in  a  body. 
Then  one  by  one  they  rose  up,  and  each  one  explained 
why  he  as  a  citizen  thought  public  money  must  be  found 
for  recreation  purposes.  "Even  raise  our  tax  rate,  if  you 
must,  to  cover  the  appropriation  we  are  asking  for,"  they 
said.  "After  all,  it  is  we  in  this  room  today  who  bear  the 
brunt  of  any  such  slight  increase." 
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The  appropriation  for  the  year  was  made.  Today,  thanks 
to  a  superintendent  of  recreation  who  possesses  not  only  un- 
usual professional  training  and  abilities,  but  a  faith  in  the 
possibilities  of  her  work,  and  a  public  spirit  that  is  abso- 
lutely tireless,  hers  is  the  most  popular  department  of  the 
city  government. 

Has  it  been  harder  for  her  to  be  supported  from  public 
instead  of  private  funds?  Undoubtedly.  She  has  had  to 
fight  each  year  for  the  slight  increase  she  needed  in  her  ap- 
propriation ;  she  has  had  constantly  to  prove  both  to  the  city 
fathers  and  to  the  public  that  the  work  she  is  doing  is  worth 
the  money.  But  she  has  had  ample  proof  that  if  such  work 
is  worth  the  money,  both  people  and  politicians  will  respect 
and  support  it.  She  has  proved  also  that  we  do  well  to 
believe  in  the  possibilities  of  American  forms  of  democracy. 
At  a  meeting  of  one  of  her  evening  centers  in  a  school 
building,  after  the  president  of  the  School  Board  had  made 
a  speech,  the  janitor  unexpectedly  arose  from  the  back  of  the 
room  and  testified  as  follows: 

I'm  not  the  president  of  this  here  School  Board,  I'm  only  the  jan- 
itor, but  I  guess  I'm  a  citizen  too,  and  I  want  this  Citizens'  Meeting 
to  understand  that  the  opening  of  this  here  school  building  evenings 
has  done  more  for  the  young  fellers  of  the  Bull  Frog  Alley  bunch 
than  anything  that  has  ever  happened  since  I  come  to  live  in  this 
neighborhood.  At  first  I  thought  they'd  wreck  the  building,  what 
with  tampering  with  the  electric  lights,  and  putting  the  bubble  foun- 
tains out  of  business.  But  now  you'd  oughter  see  them !  They 
come  in  more  orderly  than  the  school  children  themselves.  You'd 
oughter  see  them  setting  quiet  in  the  basement  playing  checkers. 

"Setting  quiet  in  the  basement  playing  checkers,"  in  a 
building  one  has  come  to  regard  as  one's  own,  is  not  a  bad 
training  in  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship.  The  young 
fellers  of  the  Bull  Frog  Alley  bunch  do  not  attend  lectures 
on  civic  matters;  neither  do  many  of  the  parents  whose 
children  play  on  the  public  playgrounds.  But  they  will  all 
see  to  it  that  the  appropriation  for  public  recreation  is  nei- 
ther done  away  with  nor  cut  down.  Through  the  medium 
of  something  more  personal  and  less  negative  than  fire  pro- 
tection and  the  water  supply,  they  are  learning  to  take  an 
active  interest  in  the  government  of  their  city.  This  would 
seem  to  be  as  important  as  the  actual  recreation  work  that 
is  being  done. 

Moreover,  even  before  the  worth  of  a  new  movement  has 
been  thus  proved  to  the  general  public,  one  never  fails  to 
find,  in  every  city,  great  or  small,  in  spite  of  ignorance,  in- 
difference, and  an  ingrained  and  instinctive  resistance  to 
progress,  several  citizens  who  think  in  terms  of  human  as 
well  as  commercial  values,  and,  who,  once  they  are  con- 
vinced of  the  worth  of  any  new  public  movement,  will  move 
heaven  and  earth  to  help  their  political  representatives  to 
see  the  light.  They  are  busy — that  is  all — they  must  be 
convinced  and  aroused  by  some  one  who  has  specialized  in  a 
certain  field  and  whose  business  it  is  to  present  the  facts 
to  citizen  after  citizen,  thus  slowly  building  up  a  solid  and 
informed  sentiment  in  the  city.  This  takes  time,  endless 
time — and  so  is  a  professional  and  an  all-the-year-round.  job. 

Ethel  Hobart. 

Investing  Money  in  Play 

IF  the  people  of  the  United  States  didn't  have  more  play 
last  year  than  ever  before,  it  was  because  they  didn't  make 
the  most  of  their  opportunities.  The  502  cities  reporting 
to  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America 
spent  $9,000,000  during  192 1  on  playgrounds  and  public 
recreation — over  a  million  and  a  half  more  than  was  reported 
in  1920.  Of  these  cities  20  voted  $5,000,000  in  bond  issues 
for  recreation  and  more  than  $1,000,000  worth  of  property 
was  donated  by  individuals  and  organizations  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  city  of  Chicago  alone  spent  over  a  million 
dollars  to  maintain  its  magnificent  system  of  parks  and  play- 
grounds. Akron,  Ohio,  appropriated  $2,000,000  for  in- 
creasing the  sum  total  of  play  in  the  city.     Memphis,  Ten- 


nessee, considered  a  swimming  pool  so  necessary  to  its  wel- 
fare vhat  it  appropriated  $100,000  for  one.  What  is  per- 
haps even  more  significant — 51  cities  established  playgrounds 
and  play  centers  last  year  for  the  first  time. 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  1921  business  conditions,  these  fig- 
ures are  convincing  evidence  that  cities  are  taking  play  ser- 
iously. They  are  regarding  the  provision  of  adequate  play 
facilities  as  one  of  the  city's  definite  responsibilities. 

Oakland,  California,  is  a  striking  illustration  of  a  city 
which  is  keeping  up  with  the  play  needs  of  its  people.  It  is 
also  an  illustration  of  how  rapid  has  been  the  progress  of 
the  public  recreation  movement  in  this  country.  In  1908, 
two  playgrounds  were  opened  in  the  city.  Here  are  some 
of  the  play  resources  which  Oakland  offered  in  1921: 

51  playgrounds  with  paid  leaders 

2  municipal  boat  houses  on  the  lake,  where  row  boats,  sail  boats, 
and  canoes  can  be  rented 

7  evening  recreation  centers 

5  evening  gymnasiums 

1  overnight  camping  ground  in  one  of  the  parks 

1  camp  in  the  Sierras  for  summer  vacations 
Free  instruction  in  tennis  to  every  child  in  the  public  schools 

Not  only  are  cities  appropriating  more  money  for  play, 
but  they  are  also  finding  a  number  of  ways  to  make  life 
interesting  without  spending  a  lot  of  money.  Last  summer, 
New  York  provided  1,200  street  "beaches"  where  children 
could  play  in  the  cool  streams  of  the  fire  hydrants.  Many 
cities  have  purchased  special  sprays  to  attach  to  hydrants 
and  thus  provide  street  shower  baths.  If  you  have  seen 
more  city  kids  coasting  in  the  last  year  or  two  and  have  read 
of  fewer  coasting  accidents,  it  is  probably  because  your  city  is 
reserving  streets  that  have  just  the  right  slope  exclusively  for 
the  traffic  of  flexible  flyers  and  bob  sleds. 

Brockton,  Massachusetts,  needed  a  swimming  pool  last 
year  and  didn't  have  much  money  to  spend  on  one.  What 
did  they  do?  Why,  they  discovered  that  there  was  a  pond 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  which  had  formerly  been  used 
for  an  ice  pond,  but  was  then  being  used  for  nothing  at  all. 
The  mayor  and  about  200  volunteers  turned  to  and  cleared 
the  shore  of  boulders.  The  city  supplied  sand  for  the  beach 
and  volunteer  carpenters  and  plumbers  turned  what  had  been 
a  long  unused  hen  house  into  a  modern  bath  house  with 
dressing  rooms  and  showers. 

Many  a  vacant  lot  was  transformed  last  year  from  an  acre 
or  two  of  scrap  iron  and  tin  cans  into  an  acre  or  two  of 
play. 

A  certain  New  England  city  had  a  very  beautifully  laid 
out  park  which  it  considered  too  lovely  to  be  given  over  to 
children  for  a  playground.  Recently  it  changed  its  mind 
and  has  given  children  under  ten  the  privilege  of  playing 
there  on  the  grass  under  supervision,  choosing  a  different  spot 
each  day  so  that  the  grass  may  not  become  worn  down. 

And  what  are  the  returns  on  money  invested  in  play? 
Ask  any  active  superintendent  of  recreation  and  he  will 
show  you  some  of  his  dividends — husky,  well  poised  boys  and 
girls,  growing  up  straight  as  forest  trees  and  learning  to 
play  according  to  the  rules  of  the  game ;  dance  halls  of  ques- 
tionable reputation  losing  business  because  the  municipally 
regulated  and  thoroughly  chaperoned  dances  were  "  really 
more  fun  ";  boys  too  much  engrossed  in  play  to  make  trou- 
ble for  the  police — these  are  some  of  his  dividends. 

A  mother  came  to  the  superintendent  of  recreation  of  a 
middle  western  city  last  year  to  testify  in  utter  amazement 
that  "  her  girl  hadn't  had  a  cold  all  winter  for  the  first  time 
in  years,  though  she  had  played  right  in  the  snow."  A  father 
in  the  same  city  had  to  forbid  his  daughter  to  go  to  the  play- 
grounds because  "  they  made  her  eat  too  much." 

At  the  end  of  the  baseball  season  last  year  the  judge  of  the 
juvenile  court  in  another  city  remarked  that  Bill — a  well 
known  "  boy  problem  "  of  that  town  "  had  been  so  busy 
stealing  bases  that  he  hadn't  had  time  to  steal  anything  else." 

Genevieve  Fox. 
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A  Child's  Thought  of  Play 

THE  child's  dream  of  a  playground  is  a  composite  of  many 
institutions  and  things,  such  as  the  school,  the  set- 
tlements and  the  parks,  while  the  adult's  idea  is  that  it  is 
a  place  where  children  go  for  a  little  while  after  school  and 
Saturday  afternoons,  and  where  the  working  boy  and  girl 
go  in  the  early  evening.  This  is  one  of  the  conclusions 
drawn  by  George  B.  Masslich  of  River  Forest,  Illinois,  as 
the  result  of  a  question  put  to  the  boys  and  girls  from  ten 
to  fifteen  years  of  age  in  a  school  located  in  a  fairly  con- 
gested district  of  a  large  city.     He  asked : 

Suppose  a  fairy  were  to  give  you  a  bag  of  gold  with  which  you 
were  to  employ  builders  to  make  for  you  and  all  the  other  boys 
and  girls  of  your  acquaintance  such  a  playground  as  you  have 
dreamed  of,  for  every  season  and  all  kinds  of  weather.  What  sort 
of  playground  would  you  plan? 

The  replies  have  value  in  that  they  give  the  child's  re- 
sponse to  his  environment  and  also  express  certain  of  his 
desires.  Some  children  wanted  various  educational  equip- 
ment such  as  pianos  and  orchestral  equipment  on  which  to 
practice,  typewriters,  blackboards,  and  the  means  of  learn- 
ing wood  working,  cooking,  sewing,  weaving  and  gardening. 
Mr.  Masslich  comments: 

It  seems  more  reasonable  to  believe  that  these  subjects,  especially 
if  taught  in  the  playground  environment  with  its  greater  degree  of 
freedom,  have  a  fascination  for  children  who  may  need  to  leave 
school  to  go  to  work  before  they  shall  have  been  able  to  surmount 
the  educational  hurdles  which  in  the  average  school  system  are  a 
prerequisite. 

A  majority  of  the  children  also  wanted  a  place  in  their 
playground  to  rest.  "  Has  it  been  overlooked,"  asks  Mr. 
Masslich,  "  that  the  children  do  not  leap,  and  run  and 
climb  indefinitely." 

In  spite  or  a  child's  love  of  beautiful  things,  beauty  did 
not  have  a  large  place  in  the  scheme.  There  were  those, 
however,  who  wanted  birds,  swans,  ducks,  gold  fish  in 
lagoons,  statues,  waterfalls,  fountains  and  colored  lights. 

As  to  the  equipment  that  the  children  would  have  in  their 
playgrounds,  these  included  the  customary  ones,  such  as  lad- 
ders, poles,  swings,  turning  tables,  rings,  ropes  for  climbing, 
giant  strides,  and  the  rest.     Mr.  Masslich  says: 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  any  great  originality  would  be 
exhibited.  Acquiescence  and  imitation  belong  to  child  nature  rather 
than  introspection  and  initiation. 

Recreation  Notes 

THE  first  national  recreation  congress  was  held  by  the 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America  in 
Chicago  in  1907.  The  ninth  national  recreation  congress 
is  to  be  held  in  Atlantic  City,  October  9-12.  Owing  to  the  war 
and  the  demands  of  the  period  which  followed,  no  congress  has 
been  held  since  1916.  More  importance  than  ever,  therefore, 
attaches  itself  to  this  year's  meeting,  at  which  the  experience 
gathered  in  the  last  six  years  and  the  new  questions  arising 
from  it  will  be  discussed. 

A  SELECTED  List  of  Books  for  Children,  published  by  the 
Federation  for  Child  Study,  suggests  a  wide  range  of  books  for 
children  from  the  nursery  age  to  boys  and  girls  in  the  teen  peri- 
ods. Many  of  the  books  are  of  special  interest  to  recreation 
workers.  The  committee  in  charge  of 
compiling  the  list  soon  found  that  it  was 
impossible  to  judge  the  value  of  a  book 
from  its  appearance,  its  price  or  the  stand- 
ing of  the  publisher.  They  also  discov- 
ered that  many  good  books  have  gone  out 
of  print  to  make  way  for  a  supposed  de- 
mand on  the  part  of  the  public  for  novelty. 
Such  lists  as  this  prepared  by  the  Federa- 
tion should  indeed  help  to  make  much 
more  effective  the  use  of  a  child's  leisure 
time.  The  wider  sale  of  good  books  for 
children  should  also  be  stimulated. 


COMMUNITY  SERVICE  has  recently  published  two  valu- 
able, pocket  size  manuals,  one  Recreative  Athletics  and  the  other 
r  un  for  Everybody. 

In  the  first  has  been  collected  much  of  the  best  available  ma- 
terial on  the  conduct  of  athletics  for  playgrounds,  elementary 
schools,  high  schools  and  industries.  College  and  professional 
athletics  are  not  included.  In  the  introduction,  which  deals 
with  the  aims  and  values  of  educational  athletics,  the  social 
values  of  play  are  stressed.  In  addition  to  a  mass  of  specific 
information  in  regard  to  plays,  games,  athletic  contests,  how  to 
manage  them,  are  also  chapters  devoted  to  the  organization  and 
administration  of  athletics  which  should  prove  particularly  use- 
ful to  recreation  leaders. 

The  second  volume  is  called  A  Pocket  Encyclopedia  of  Good 
Times.  It  gives  directions  for  playing  every  conceivable  kind 
of  game  from  the  old  charades  to  a  tug-of-war  of  blondes 
against  brunettes.  One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  is  that 
dealing  with  family  recreation.  Among  others,  the  suggestion 
is  made  that  stories  read  during  the  week  be  dramatized  over 
the  week-end.   A  suggestive  list  of  books  is  also  given. 

A  COMPARATIVELY  new  development  of  the  play  movement 
is  the  municipal  camp.  California  and  especially  Los  Angeles 
are  the  pioneers  in  this  development.  The  initial  Los  Angeles 
camp  was  described  in  the  Survey  for  August  2,  1919,  page 
648.  Today  Los  Angeles  boasts  three  municipal  camps,  two  in 
the  mountains  and  one  at  the  shore.  Oakland,  California,  has  a 
piece  of  the  Sierras  for  this  purpose.  Here  parents  may  bring 
their  children  for  a  real  vacation,  sleeping  under  the  tall  pine 
trees,  going  swimming  in  a  nature-made  swimming  pool,  fishing 
in  mountain  streams  or  playing  games  on  the  big  athletic  field. 
Floored  tents  electrically  lighted,  food  and  all  facilities  for  com- 
fortable camp  life  are  provided  at  the  reasonable  rate  of  $6  a 
week  for  adults  and  $5  a  week  for  children.  Sacramento  is  an- 
other Californian  city  which  offers  its  people  a  summer  vacation 
in  the  Sierras.  Sacramento's  camp  is  equipped  with  a  big  din- 
ing hall.  Log  cabins  as  well  as  tents  accommodate  one  hun- 
dred campers  at  a  time.  A  two  weeks'  vacation  including 
transportation  to  and  from  Sacramento  costs  $25  for  an  adult, 
$12.50  for  a  child  under  twelve  and  $6.25  for  a  child  under  six.' 
Every  year  is  adding  to  the  number  of  cities  which  are  provid- 
ing vacation  places.  Last  year  Detroit  made  vacations  possible 
for  one  thousand  children  and  one  hundred  parents  at  its  lake- 
side camp. 

IF  you  visit  the  Tiny  Tots  Playground,  as  it  is  called,  in  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut,  you  will  see  children  ranging  in  age  from  a 
few  months  to  five  years — the  babies  sleeping  peacefully  in  the 
hammocks,  toddlers  busily  employed  at  the  sand  bins,  four-  and 
five-year  olds  sliding  down  the  gently  sloping  slides  or  swinging 
in  the  little  swings — a  competent  play  director  in  attendance. 

PORTABLE  play  houses  are  another  interesting  feature  of  the 
Hartford  playgrounds.  They  have  red  canvas  roofs  and  wire 
netting  walls,  and  each  is  furnished  with  a  small  wooden  table, 
four  chairs  and  a  set  of  wooden  blocks.  So  light  are  these 
houses  that  they  can  be  picked  up  and  carried  about  to  different 
parts  of  the  parks  and  arranged  in  different  ways — in  a  circle, 
in  rows  as  if  facing  the  village  street  or  as  country  places  with 
spacious  yards.  In  these  Lilliputian  villages,  children  of  the 
playing-house  age  never  tire  of  acting  out  every  phase  of  com- 
munity life — playing  store  and  bank,  going  to  church,  going  to 
the  theater  and  just  keeping  house. 

KITE  DAY  has  become  an  annual  event  in  Detroit.  So  popu- 
lar has  it  become  that  competitors  in  the 
events  of  the  Seventh  Annual  Kite  Day  in 
May  were  divided  into  two  sections.  Those 
who  live  east  of  Woodward  Avenue  float- 
ed their  kites  in  Pingree  Park  and  those 
who  live  west  competed  in  Woodward 
Park.  The  east  side  contest  was  particu- 
larly thrilling  because  it  was  participated 
in  by  Chinese,  Korean  and  Filipino  boys. 
Oriental  peoples  are  the  most  expert  mak- 
ers and  fliers  of  kites  in  the  world.  This 
fascinating  sport  with  them  originally  had 
an  important  ritual  significance. 
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THE  MEXICAN  MIND 

By  Wallace  Thompson.    Little  Brown  &  Company.    303  pp. 

Price,  $2.50;  with  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $2.70. 
At  the  end  of  nearly  three  hundred  pages  of  rather  desultory 
writing,  the  author  of  this  book  confesses  himself  baffled. 
"The  effort  of  these  pages  has  been  to  show — what  seems  in- 
creasingly evident — that  we  cannot  classify  the  Mexican  mind 
by  any  criteria  which  are  yet  known."  If  he  had  said  that  at 
the  beginning,  perhaps  those  of  his  readers  who  know  the 
Mexicans  would  have  experienced  less  irritation,  and  those 
who  do  not  less  disappointment.  To  the  former  must  con- 
stantly occur  that  Scripture  which  says,  "Sir,  thou  hast  nothing 
to  draw  with,  and  the  well  is  deep."  As  in  his  former  book, 
The  People  of  Mexico,  Mr.  Thompson  is  constantly  obsessed 
with  race  and  caste.  Yet  very  casually,  toward  the  end  of  the 
volume,  he  says:  "All  careful  students  .  .  .  recognize  the 
homogeneity  in  the  broadly  distributed  caste  groupings  and  in 
the  nation  as  a  whole."  This  homogeneity  is  a  far  more  per- 
tinent and  significant  fact  as  a  basis  for  the  study  of  the  Mexi- 
can mind  than  is  race  and  caste.  Caste  is  in  Mexico  purely 
economic,  and  race,  outside  of  the  uncivilized  mountain  tribes 
of  Indians,  a  matter  that  no  Mexican  any  longer  concerns  him- 
self with. 

One  who  carries  through  the  reading  of  this  book  the  im- 
pressions of  the  Mexican  mind  which  have  come  to  him  by 
reason  of  long  association  misses,  in  the  midst  of  much  that  is 
discriminating  and  just,  any  emphasis  on  that  sense  of  loyalty 
which  is  the  best  side  of  the  much  ridiculed  Mexican  "honor." 
There  is  also  the  absolutely  inexcusable  omission  of  the  ques- 
tion of  religion.  In  no  nation  in  the  world,  not  even  Russia,  is 
religion  a  more  serious  and,  universal  fact  than  in  Mexico. 
And  so  very  large  a  proportion  of  the  ingrafted  culture  received 
by  Mexico  from  Europe  came  through  the  Church  that  it  is 
futile  to  attempt  to  ignore  the  responsibility  of  that  Church  for 
the  moral  and  cultural  conditions  now  obtaining. 

One  wonders  how  Mr.  Thompson  failed  anywhere  to  point 
out  that  in  many  ways  the  Mexican  mind  is  of  an  oriental  cast. 
The  natives  of  Mexico  have  many  points  of  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  Far  East.  And  Spanish  culture  also  had  Moorish 
elements  that  in  the  congenial  soil  of  Mexico  have  shown  a 
surprising  aptitude  for  surviving.  The  Mexican  cancion 
ranchera  is  a  lineal  descendant,  words  and  music,  of  the  Arab 
love  song. 

With  Mr.  Thompson's  suggested  program  of  intelligent  and 
religious  training  as  a  remedy  for  Mexican  ills,  it  is  possible  for 
one  to  find  himself  in  heartiest  sympathy.  But  a  knowledge  of 
Mexico  and  Mexicans  covering  three  and  a  half  decades  of 
intimate  personal  contact  does  not  lead  me  to  share  at  all  his 
dread  of  "indianization,"  or  his  notion  that  in  only  a  few 
wealthy  Creole  families  is  there  hope.      George  B.  Winton. 

HUGO  STINNES 

By    Herman    Brine kmeyer.     B.    W.    Huebsfh,   Inc.    15O    pp. 

Price,  $1.50;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $1.60. 
All  the  world  wants  to  know  more  about  Stinnes,  the  German 
coal  magnate  and  captain  of  industry  who  within  a  decade,  and 
especially  since  the  war,  has  assumed  the  leadership  in  the  trust- 
ification of  the  basic  industries  of  his  country.  His  portrait  is 
admirably  drawn  in  the  biographical  chapters  of  this  book, 
and  what  has  seemed  from  afar  a  sinister,  even  demoniacal 
figure  becomes  a  human  personality  which  one  can  understand. 
The  operations  by  which  this  Rhenish  mine  owner  has  obtained 
control  over  his  own  and  related  industries  becomes  clear.  Of 
far  more  than  biographical  interest  is  the  description  of  the 
"  vertical "  process  of  trust  building  which  distinguishes  the 
combination  of  industrial  capital  in  Germany  from  that  in 
America — the  process  by  which,  in  the  interests  of  efficient  co- 
ordination, the  different  stages  of  trade  and  manufacture  from 
the  gain  of  raw  material  to  the  distribution  of  the  finished  prod- 
uct are  brought  under  one  administration.  More  vague  and  less 
satisfactory  is  the  description  of  Stinnes'  relation  to  the  unions 
and  to  the  government. 

It  has  been  said  that  Germany,  by  way  of  her  industrial 
parliament  and  centralized  control  of  capital,  is  gradually  es- 
tablishing the  fullest  example  the  world  has  yet  seen  of  a  pluto- 
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cracy  in  real  operation — not  a  dictatorship  in  the  old  autocratic 
sense,  not  an  aristocracy,  but  the  rule  of  capital  ownership. 
But  nothing  in  Stinnes'  career,  so  far,  has  given  color  to  the 
possession  on  his  part  of  any  such  theory  or  desire.  In  spite 
of  the  ownership  of,  perhaps,  a  dozen  newspapers,  he  is  not  a 
maker  of  public  opinion;  and  he  is  more  than  averse  to  mix- 
ing in  party  politics.  Moreover,  the  whole  trend  of  his  activi- 
ties is  toward  rather  than  in  opposition  to  a  socialization  of  the 
basic  industries  which  may  eventually  be  controlled  either  by  a 
dictatorship  or  by  a  democratically  organized  nation.  The  fact 
is  that  the  growth  of  Stinnes'  power  and  the  way  in  which  he 
wields  it  must  be  explained  from  the  basis  of  his  personal  his- 
tory and  that  of  his  family  and  from  circumstances  over  which 
he  had  no  control  rather  than  from  that  of  a  Napoleonic  states- 
manship with  deep,  hidden  purposes. 

The  book  is  well  translated  by  Alfred  B.  Kuttner.      B.  L. 


LATEST  BOOKS 


MILITARISM  AFTER  THE  WAR 

By  Dr.  V.  H.  Rutherford.     Sicarthmore  Press,  Ltd. 

68ft. 


191  pp.     Price, 


Dr.  Rutherford  was  a  liberal  member  of  Parliament  during 
the  heyday  of  the  party's  interest  in  social  welfare.  He  has 
rescued  into  the  after-war  period  (two  years  ago  one  used  to 
speak  of  the  "reconstruction"  period)  enough  of  the  principles 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  Campbell-Bannerman  regime  to  tackle 
the  questions  of  foreign  politics  as  they  affect  peoples  and  not 
merely  governments.  His  answer  to  most  of  them  is,  signifi- 
cantly, the  same  as  that  of  the  Labor  Party  which,  in  many 
respects,  has  simply  taken  over  in  its  foreign  policy  both  the 
platform  and  the  personnel  of  the  former  left  wing  of  liberal- 
ism. But  contact  with  realities  has  had  its  influence  on  that 
platform;  and,  as  Dr.  Rutherford  shows,  the  fight  against  im- 
perialism has  become  more  definitely  one  against  economic  ex- 
ploitation of  foreign  peoples  than  one  against  the  somewhat 
mis-named  imperial  federation  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
British  colonies.  He  is  a  strong  supporter  of  a  new  "league  of 
peace,"  with  broader  functions  than  the  present  League. 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  SOUTH  AMERICA 
By  Annie  S.  Peck.     E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company.    Price,  $5.00 ;  with 
postage  from  the  Survey,  $5.25. 

A  concise  encyclopedia  of  the  natural  resources,  physical  char- 
acteristics, products,  climate,  transportation  systems,  cities  and 
ports  of  the  South  American  countries,  written  with  such  a 
•complete  lack  of  color,  interpretation  and  human  touch  as  to 
completely  fail  in  its  purpose  to  promote  acquaintance  with 
the  neighbors  to  the  South. 

SUCCESS  THROUGH  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 

By  James  McKinney  and  A.  if.  Simmons.    American  School,  Chicago. 
270  pp.     Price,  $2.00;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $2.15. 

This  book  briefly  describes  the  field  in  about  a  dozen  crafts, 
professions  and  trades,  and  suggests  how  to  go  about  choosing 
an  occupation;  the  young  person  is  advised  to  make  an  inven- 
tory of  his  assets  in  education  and  natural  ability  and  to  study 
the  analyses  of  occupations.  A  very  useful  table  tells  just  which 
jobs  are  becoming  increasingly  and  which  decreasingly  filled. 

DIRECTORY  OF  SOCIAL  AGENCIES,  NEW  YORK,  1922 

Edited  by  Lina  D.   Miller,  Charity  Organization  Society.     418  pp. 
Price,  $2.00  ;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $2.10. 

The  most  significant  changes  in  this  useful  directory  since  last 
year  are  summarized  as  follows:  "The  list  of  war  relief 
agencies  grows  shorter  and  the  list  of  peace  societies  lengthens. 
A  60  per  cent  increase  in  community  activities  of  the  churches 
adds  stability  and  wholesomeness  to  the  outlook."  In  make- 
up and  facility  for  reference,  this  directory  remains  a  model. 

HOW  TO  MEASURE  IN  EDUCATION 

By  William  A.  McCall.     ilacmillan  Co.     416  pp.     Price,  $3.25;  with 
postage  from  the  Survey,  $3.35. 

A  book  on  that  phase  of  modern  psychology  concerned  with  in- 
telligence tests,  the  construction  and  standardization  of  tests 
and  their  use  and  value.  It  has  a  number  of  diagrams  and 
tables  and  is  very  comprehensive  in  describing  the  field  of  mental 
measurement.  The  author  is  assistant  professor  of  education 
at  Columbia  University. 


To  the  Editor:  Spurred  by  the 
greatest  war  of  history,  the  American 
Red  Cross  expanded  like  a  stroke  of 
magic  into  the  largest  single  agency  for 
relief  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
Now  that  the  military  phase  of  the 
great  war  has  passed,  this  magician's 
tree  is  contracting  itself  again.  It  is 
now  in  the  act  of  withdrawing  from 
its  war-time  state  of  service  to  its 
peace-time  condition  of  readiness. 

This  has  been  the  experience  of  the 
Red  Cross  in  other  wars;  but  in  the 
present  instance  there  has  come  a  new 
conception  of  things:  wherefore  the 
retreat  is  painful. 

The  unbounded  confidence  of  the 
American  public,  and  the  gratitude  of 
Europe  in  distress  have  been  factors  to 
conjure  with.  They  spell  power.  In 
this  fevered  night  of  reconstruction 
the  thoughtful  of  all  nations  have  come 
to  realize  as  never  before  the  need  of  a 
constructive  and  continuous  study  of 
human  relations  coupled  with  a  con- 
stant effort  to  remedy  social  ills:  They 
recognize  the  necessity  of  a  positive 
social  service.  It  is  a  realization  that 
means  power  and  opportunity.  These 
and  the  possession  of  much  money  have 
led  the  Red  Cross  into  a  field  of  ser- 
vice new  in  its  history  and  beyond  the 
basic  purposes  of  its  charter. 

It  would  enter  social  case  work;  relieving  the  poor;  nursing 
the  sick;  planning  the  rebuilding  of  the  family;  pursuing  works 
of  charity  and  mercy  far  from  the  shambles  of  battle  and  aris- 
ing in  no  way  from  war. 

It  is  a  course  toward  which  the  temptation  has  been  great. 
The  Red  Cross  has  yielded  out  of  a  high  sense  of  duty.  Yet 
the  policy  of  this  expansion  of  the  Red  Cross  idea  is  not  sound. 
Though  outward  inspiration  may  stimulate  it,  that  system  of 
social  defense  by  which  a  neighborhood  or  a  community  fends 
off  the  toxin  of  its  social  contacts  and  preserves  its  daily  life 
from  fatal  onset  grows  largely  from  within.  Lame  as  the  social 
service  of  most  American  communities  now  is,  a  national  or- 
ganization with  national  money  can  do  little  for  them.  They 
sense  the  local  aspect  of  the  task  and  resent  the  "  interference." 
At  once  the  reaction  upon  the  public  mind  becomes  pronounced. 
Support  of  the  Red  Cross  dwindles.  To  the  lay  mind  her 
mighty  tasks  are  war  and  the  replacement  of  the  soldier  into 
civilian  life;  and  disaster  and  the  protecting  arm  for  the  com- 
munity staggering  from  the  blow.  Beyond  these  great  fields 
she  may  not  hope  for  a  large  measure  of  support  from  the 
people. 

So  then  the  Red  Cross  of  today  is  withdrawing  from  her 
herculean  task  of  service  in  war  to  her  wise  state  of  prepared- 
ness in  peace.  Her  ambitious  peace-time  program  of  social 
service  has  delayed  the  process.  She  has  pointed  out  a  grave 
duty  to  every  city  and  town  in  the  nation  to  examine  its  social 
relations  and  organize  its  social  service.  This  she  has  done  at 
great  expense,  not  fully  justified  by  the  terms  of  her  trust,  but 
amply  defended  by  high  motive.  The  present  curtailments 
though  painful  are  right.  Those  who  have  given  their  skill 
to  her  war  service  should  turn  back  into  the  social  work  out 
of  which  they  came  for  the  more  logical  pursuit  of  their  pro- 
fession in  time  of  peace.  Robert  W.  Kelso. 

[Executive  Secretary,  Boston   Council  of  Social  Agencies; 

President,   National   Conference    of  Social    WorkJ\ 

Boston. 

To  the  Editor:  The  Survey  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
starting  a  discussion  of  the  present  unrest  in  the  American  Red 
Cross.  Devoted  friends  of  the  organization  have  realized  for 
a  number  of  years  that  something  is  the  trouble  with  it.  The 
elimination   of   certain    divisional    organizations — probably    an 
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excellent  administrative  move — would 
be  unimportant,  if  it  did  not  illustrate 
one  of  the  major  troubles,  an  "off-again 
on-again"  vacillating  policy.  Mr.  Per- 
sons' retirement  is  of  little  consequence 
— two  differing  stubborn  minds  cannot 
both  control  domestic  policies — except 
as  it  throws  light  on  the  long  drawn  out 
clash  of  policy  within  the  organization. 
The  first  thing  the  matter  with  the 
organization  is  its  own  inability  to 
answer  this  question,  "What  is  the 
American  Red  Cross?" 

The  second  thing  the  matter  with  it 
is  its  inability  in  groping  for  the  proper 
answer  to  sense  the  wishes  of  its  con- 
stituency, the  best  factors  in  American 
public  opinion,  and  to  reflect  those 
wishes  in  a  firm,  decisive  policy  and 
continuous  plans. 

Both  faults  flow  chiefly  from  an 
antiquated  scheme  of  organization, 
which  gives  an  everchanging  chairman 
of  the  Central  Committee,  responsible 
in  no  way  to  those  who  make  the  agency 
possible  by  their  support  too  great 
opportunities  to  carry  out  his  indi- 
vidual will. 

What  is  the  American  Red  Cross? 
Those  who  created  it  say  it  is  an  or- 
ganization to  serve  the  army  and  the 
navy,  and  sufferers  from  disasters.  It 
is  a  drowsy  giant  to  be  aroused  only 
by  fire,  sword,  storm  and  flood — acts  of  God,  war  and  pestilence, 
as  the  underwriters  say.  Apparently  this  point  of  view  just 
now  is  uppermost,  supported  by  the  dominant  group  in  that  tiny 
body  of  incorporators,  plus  the  President's  representatives. 
These  control  an  organization  which  ought  to  belong  to  its  five 
and  three  quarter  millions  of  members  but  does  not. 

On  the  other  hand  a  great  body  of  its  employed  personnel 
backed  by  many  inarticulate  chapters  and  members  say  that  the 
childhood  of  the  Red  Cross  has  gone;  that  in  its  years  of 
maturity  it  should  pass  from  the  Nineteenth  to  the  Twentieth 
Century;  and  that  it  should  adapt  itself  to  the  newer  methods 
and  wider  ideals  of  social  service  which  have  developed  in  the 
last. thirty  rapidly  moving  years,  thereby  becoming  the  greatest 
and  most  valuable  charitable  agency  in  the  world. 

The  exclusive  controlling  body  seems  to  back,  in  the  main, 
whichever  view  the  chairman  of  the  Central  Committee  holds. 
If  the  chairman  has  retired  from  active  affairs  and  lives  in 
yesterday,  he  is  for  the  ante-bellum  policy.  If  he  lives  in  today, 
he  is  for  calling  all  social  problems  emergencies  and  going  after 
them.  The  sardonic  humor  in  the  situation  is  that  the  looking 
backward  administrations,  in  spite  of  their  "  volunteers  theory," 
have  all  insisted  upon  hiring  social  workers  to  do  most  of  the 
dirty  work,  and  they  fail  to  see  that  any  social  worker  who  is  a 
social  worker  instinctively  must  hold  to  the  looking-forward 
policy. 

The  Red  Cross  needs  administrative  ability  of  course,  but  it 
also  needs  leadership.  It  needs  experienced  leadership.  It  needs 
continuity  of  leadership.  It  needs  leadership  responsive  to  the 
membership.  The  present  charter  offers  no  guarantee  of  any  of 
these,  and  offers  almost  insurmountable  obstacles  to  them.  The 
Red  Cross  needs  more  than  any  other  one  thing  a  complete 
revamping  of  its  charter  which  will  allow  a  decisive  settling  of 
such  policy  disputes  as  have  belittled  its  usefulness  for  four 
years  past,  by  the  only  group  who  can  guarantee  a  permanent 
settlement,  namely  its  membership.  William  J.  Norton. 
Detroit. 

To  the  Editor:  As  Mr.  Benjamin  cleverly  says,  the  Red 
Cross  is  now  in  the  throes  of  shrinking  pains  instead  of  growing 
pains.  Shrinking  is  always  more  painful  than  growing,  and  it 
is  also  much  less  desirable.  I  am  certainly  not  one  of  those 
who  think  that  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross  "  should  be  deflated 
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to  a  pre-war  basis  as  soon  as  its  obligation  to  ex-service  men  is 
fulfilled."     We  must  not  scrap  our  costly  war  gains. 

The  war  gave  us  woman  suffrage,  prohibition  and  an  ex- 
tension of  democracy  to  new  countries,  and  these  we  keep.  It 
also  gave  us  a  higher  standard  of  living  and  higher  wages,  day- 
light saving,  and  home  service.  These  are  too  good  to  lose  if 
we  can  hold  them.  John  Mitchell  says  that  men  will  organize 
and  will  strike  to  resist  lower  wages  far  more  readily  than  to 
get  higher  wages;  and  shrinkage  is  and  should  be  more  severely 
criticized  than  growth.  Wages  and  standards  of  living  should 
never  be  allowed  to  return  to  the  pre-war  basis,  or  the  Red 
Cross  to  its  pre-war  basis. 

I  am  on  record  in  the  Survey  for  March  22,  1919,  and  De- 
cember 14,  1918,  as  opposed  to  the  scrapping  of  Red  Cross 
Home  Service  where  it  does  not  compete  with  organized 
charity.  As  secretary  then  of  the  Buffalo  Charity  Organization 
Society  I  said:  "  Our  medicine  for  poverty  is  good,  but  we  can- 
not monopolize  its  use."  I  argued  then  for  extending  the  estab- 
lished disaster  service  of  the  Red  Cross  to  human  disaster  in 
broken  lives;  and  I  still  want  the  disaster  service  of  the  Red 
Cross  supplemented  by  its  newer  health  service  and  home  service 
where,  as  often,  health  and  homes  are  neglected,  for  disease 
and  poverty  are  so  rampant  that  no  allies  in  the  fight  against 
them  can  be  spared. 

Nevertheless,  with  the  end  of  the  war  the  war  support  has 
shrunk  and  the  Red  Cross,  like  the  rest  of  us,  must  cut  its  cloth 
to  match  its  purse.  Judge  Payne  seems  to  me  wise  in  closing 
the  Atlantic  Division  and  the  Lake  Division,  as  other  divi- 
sions were  closed  earlier,  and  the  statement  that  the  Red 
Cross  may  in  time  abandon  the  whole  divisional  structure  does 
not  alarm  me. 

The  Buffalo  Red  Cross  is  a  chapter  of  the  Atlantic  Division 
but  is  perfectly  willing  to  report  to  Washington  hereafter.  It 
has  no  feeling  that  the  working  out  of  the  policy  of  shrinkage  is 
undemocratic,   or  without  sufficient  consultation. 

Speaking  for  myself  only,  I  feel  that  democracy  is  often  in- 
efficient, and  that  in  times  of  transition  a  strong  central  author- 
ity is  essential  provided  always  that  the  amplest  opportunity  is 
given  for  protest  and  for  a  hearing.  I  believe  in  a  slate  if  the 
slate  is  always  brittle,  and  in  red  tape  if  the  scissors  are  always 
near.  As  a  C.O.S.  secretary  I  always  told  my  staff  that  rules 
should  be  freely  broken  by  them  for  cause  but  that  they  broke 
them  at  their  peril  and  subject  to  censure.  Mr.  Benjamin's 
article  suggests  that  Judge  Payne's  action  has  been  criticized 
as  too  absolute,  but  no  criticism  has  been  heard  in  Buffalo. 

I  also  personally  have  no  fear  at  all  that  either  Judge 
Payne  or  Miss  Boardman  will  neglect  or  undervalue  either 
expert  trained  service  or  expert  supervision.  The  war  demon- 
strated the  great  need  of  trained  service  but  demonstrated  no 
less  the  value  and  need  of  volunteer  service.  Unsupervised 
volunteer  service  in  either  health  or  home  service  is  often 
thoroughly  bad,  and  we  know  well  that  trained  supervision 
must  be  had  if  it  can  possibly  be  afforded.  Amateur  cooks 
often  make  pretty  poor  bread.  Amateur  cooks  must  be  de- 
veloped, and  so  far  as  possible  instructed ;  but  professional 
cooks  must  be  had  if  possible  or  both  health  and  the  home 
will  suffer.  Moreover,  amateurs  must  be  educated,  and  I  even 
favor  compulsory  education  for  both  home  and  health  service. 

My  chief  criticism  of  Mr.  Benjamin's  article  is  that  it  sug- 
gests too  many  objections.  In  Buffalo  it  seems  almost  like  much 
ado  about  nothing,  but  no  doubt  objections  have  been  made  else- 
where to  Judge  Payne's  drastic  policies.  Frederic  Almy. 

[Former  Secretary,  Buffalo  Charity  Organization  Society.] 

Buffalo. 


To  the  Editor:  Mr.  Benjamin's  article  fills  one's  mind 
with  prickly  questions.  I  think  of  the  Red  Cross  and  wonder, 
in  Ruskin's  words,  ".  .  .  whether  in  general  we  are  getting 
on,  and  if  so  where  we  are  going  to ;  whether  it's  worth  while 
to  ascertain  any  of  these  things;  whether  one's  tongue  was  ever 
made  to  talk  with,  or  only  to  taste  with." 

Red  Cross.  Cross  roads.  Cross  purposes.  Isn't  that  the 
burden  of  Mr.  Benjamin's  tale?  And  if  the  Red  Cross  is  in- 
deed at  cross  purposes,  what,  pray,  ought  a  member  to  do? 
Ought  he  to  try  to  play  psychoanalyst  and  strive  to  help  Red 
Cross  resolve  its  conflicts,  if  conflicts  there  be?  Or  ought  he  to 
leave  that  to  that  primordial  resolver  of  stresses,  Father  Time? 

Aren't  parallel  columns  the  only  fitting  typographical  arrange- 
ment for  situations — purposes — practices,  which   appear   to  go 


on  and  on  and  never  meet?    Note  some  of  the  deadly  parallels 
Mr.  Benjamin  draws: 

1.  The  Red  Cross  policy  respecting  volunteers:  According 
to  Mr.  Benjamin,  Miss  Boardman  says,  "The  Slogan  of  the 
Red  Cross  is  'Volunteer  Service,' "  but  Judge  Payne  says, 
"Our  disposition  instead  of  abolishing  the  use  of  paid  personnel 
.  .  .  is  to  increase  their  use."  Whichever  of  these  state- 
ments may  express  the  policy  of  the  Red  Cross,  Mr.  Benjamin's 
table  shows  that  what  has  actually  taken  place  is  a  tremendous 
reduction  of  personnel — paid  and  volunteer.  And  the  exodus  of 
the  volunteer  has  been  much  swifter  than  that  of  the  paid 
worker.  In  February,  1919,  the  ratio  of  all  division  office 
personnel  to  volunteer  personnel  was  8  to  1 ;  in  December,  1921, 
it  was  82  to  1. 

2.  The  reason  for  discontinuing  the  Atlantic  and  Lake  divi- 
vions:  Judge  Payne  appears  to  have  ordered  their  discontinu- 
ance mainly  on  the  grounds  of  immediate  financial  necessity,  yet 
Mr.  Benjamin  states  that ".  .  .  there  are  several  million  dollars 
which  could  be  drawn  upon  to  tide  over  a  period  of  lean  re- 
ceipts.  .   .   ." 

3.  Have  the  Atlantic  and  Lake  divisions  been  abolished  or 
merely  transferred?  The  official  Red  Cross  organ,  the  Red 
Cross  Courier,  April  issue,  says,  "There  will  not  be  set  up  at 
National  Headquarters  any  organization  corresponding  to  the 
division  organization;  but  the  newly-appointed  vice-chairman 
says,  "States  affected  by  recently  announced  plans  to  consoli- 
date the  Lake  and  Atlantic  divisions  at  Washington  will,  there- 
fore", have  a  division  set-up  comparable  to  that  of  other  divi- 
sions." 

4.  The  Red  Cross  and  public  health:  Mr.  Benjamin  quotes 
a  division  manager  as  writing,  "It  has  repeatedly  been  said 
that  .  .  .  the  improvement  of  health  is  the  best  service  we  can 
perform."  .  .  .  But  the  manager  perplexedly  adds,  "Even  we 
do  not  know  what  we  mean  by  health  service."  How  helpful  it 
would  be  to  health  workers  outside  the  Red  Cross  to  know 
what  precisely  the  health  field  of  that  organization  is. 

5.  The  Red  Cross  and  the  future:  This,  to  be  sure,  is  a 
question  which  Mr.  Benjamin  does  not  discuss  directly,  but  I 
think  it  is  implicated  in  the  theme.  Is  not  this,  too,  a  subject 
for  clarification?  Is  the  Red  Cross  to  be  primarily  an  organi- 
zation in  reserve  for  war  and  disaster  relief?  On  the  other 
hand,  is  it  to  be  an  agency  for  fostering  and  directing  diverse 
social  programs  in  the  fields  of  amelioration,  prevention  and  the 
development  of  the  latent  and  thwarted  abilities  of  people  and 
places  ? 

Surely,  the  resignation  of  W.  Frank  Persons  as  vice-chairman 
will  prove  a  profound  loss  to  the  Red  Cross.  At  this  juncture 
particularly,  his  brilliant  abilities  and  record  as  organizer  and 
administrator,  his  extensive  knowledge  of  the  Red  Cross,  above 
all  the  confidence  in  which  he  is  held  by  Red  Cross  workers  and 
the  workers  of  many  other  agencies,  would  seem  to  make  him 
indispensable  to  the  organization.  The  question  is  inescapable — 
Why  have  Mr.  Persons  and  so  many  other  "key  men"  with- 
drawn from  the  Red  Cross?  Is  it  that  their  services  are  no 
longer  needed?  Or,  is  it  because  they  no  longer  find  in  the  Red 
Cross  a  field  for  the  expression  of  their  zeal  and  aspirations? 

Both  as  an  interested  member  of  the  Red  Cross  and  as  one 
who  is  interested  in  other  social  movements,  too — and  in  the 
relationship  between  it  and  these — may  I  say  that  I  think  the 
Survey  has  blazed  a  trail  which  may  help  put  the  Red  Cross 
on  a  road  leading  out  of  the  wilderness. 

Now,  if,  after  all,  "one's  tongue"  was  made  "only  to  taste 
with,"  how  futile  it  is  to  chatter!  J.  Byron  Deacon. 

[Director,  New   York    Tuberculosis  Association; 

formerly  director  of  Civilian  Relief,  A.  R.  C] 

New  York. 


To  the  Editor:  It  would  seem  to  me,  when  considering 
the  functioning  of  the  Red  Cross,  that  certain  major  matters 
should  be  kept  in  mind.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
Red  Cross,  immediately  upon  the  cessation  of  the  war,  at  a 
time  when  its  prestige  and  influence  were  almost  unbelievably 
great,  initiated  policies  of  a  fundamental  character  which  should 
be  an  assurance  as  to  its  democratic  purposes  and  methods. 

First:  The  local  autonomy  of  Chapters  was  insisted  upon  in 
every  way  that  respected  such  standards  as  prevailed  in  the 
different  fields  of  activity.  The  chapters  were  urged  to  initiate 
and  develop  their  work  within  the  field  of  Red  Cross  purposes. 

Second:     Decision    was    made    to   find    support   for   the   na- 
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tional  organization  out  of  dollar  membership  dues,  rather  than 
from  drives  for  funds  or  endowment. 

Third:  As  quickly  as  was  practical,  headquarters  and  divi- 
sion staffs  were  reduced,  the  present  article  being  concerned 
with  still  further  progress  in  this  direction. 

A  little  contemplation  will  show  that  these  decisions  throw 
back  upon  the  chapters  and  the  membership  at  large  the  real 
and  final  control  over  the  American  Red  Cross.  The  adminis- 
trative form  under  which  this  control  vests  is  necessary  to 
secure  some  reasonable  coherency  in  administration  and  ad- 
herence to  charter  obligations.  The  question  discussed  in  Mr. 
Benjamin's  article  is  one  of  administration,  not  of  policy.  The 
policy  of  curtailment,  as  the  article  states,  is  entirely  agreed 
upon.  And  the  question  itself  is  a  much  narrower  one  than 
appears  on  the  face,  for  the  life  and  being  of  the  Red  Cross 
is  within  the  life  of  the  chapters  and  no  Red  Cross  administra- 
tion can  maintain  itself  except  as  it  is  interpretive  of  chapter 
and  membership  desires.  Beyond  this,  the  national  organiza- 
tion maintains  a  type  of  veto  control  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining standards  and  purposes. 

The  suggested  dissatisfaction  with  the  administrative  change 
with  which  the  article  is  concerned  is  a  good  illustration  of 
the  essential  difficulties  of  meeting  democratic  desire,  for  it  is 
the  practically  universal  request  that  there  be  drastic  economy 
in  the  administration  of  the  Red  Cross,  which  has  undoubtedly 
actuated  the  administrative  decision.  This  same  type  of  lack 
of  recognition  of  the  limitation  in  function  of  national  head- 
quarters was  found  when  the  Red  Cross  was  criticized  by  some 
for  not  undertaking  much  greater  efforts  abroad  at  a  time 
when  the  management  was  well  advised  that  such  efforts  would 
not  be  in  substantial  accord  with  the  desires  of  the  chapters. 

For  my  part,  I  have  a  deep  personal  grief  that  the  splendid 
group  of  men  and  women  who  have  functioned  at  headquarters 
and  at  divisions  should  in  any  wise  be  disbanded,  but  while 
this  is  a  warm  personal  sentiment,  it  is  not  in  the  least  germane 
to  the  question  of  the  administrative  needs  of  the  American  Red 

CrOSS.  WlLLOUGHBY   G.   WALLING. 

[Former   Vice-Chair  man,  General  Committee,  A.  R.   C] 
Chicago. 


To  the  Editor:  Whether  or  not  the  American  Red  Cross 
conducts  from  Washington  the  activities  formerly  carried  on 
at  the  Atlantic  and  Lake  division  headquarters  is,  after  all,  a 
matter  of  administrative  policy  upon  which  only  the  person 
who  is  intimately  in  touch  with  the  organization  can  pass. 

What  is  more  significant  is,  on  the  one  hand,  the  steady  fall- 
ing off  in  the  Red  Cross  of  socially  trained  and  experienced  per- 
sonnel as  typified  by  the  resignation  of  W.  Frank  Persons,  and 
on  the  other,  the  apparent  endorsement  by  the  Red  Cross  of 
the  spirit  and  character  of  work  indicated  in  the  letter  from 
the  chapter  in  Kingwood,  West  Virginia. 

A  large  degree  of  retrenchment  was  probably  inevitable. 
But  it  is  always  possible  to  retrench  in  quantity  rather  than  in 
quality.  This  apparently  the  Red  Cross  is  in  danger  of  failing 
to  do. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  would  seem  that  social  welfare 
throughout  the  United  States  would  be  helped  rather  than 
hindered  by  a  restoration  of  the  American  Red  Cross  to  a 
status  approaching  that  which  it  occupied  before  the  war. 

Karl  de  Schweintz, 

[General  Secretary,  Philadelphia   Society   for.  Organizing 
Charity.'] 

Philadelphia. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  distressed  that  the  Red  Cross  seems 
to  be  abandoning  its  progressive  policy  and  becoming  reactionary 
to  the  limited  program  of  pre-war  activities  as  evidenced  by  the 
closing  of  its  Lake  Division.  Avowedly,  the  change  is  to 
effect  economy,  but  the  additional  cost  for  maintenance  of  Lake 
Division  might  not  reach  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
dollars,  a  small  item  compared  with  the  millions  to  be  saved. 
The  abandoning  of  local  activities  in  this  territory  may  be  ex- 
pected naturally  to  shrivel  up  and  reduce  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  chapters,  especially  in  the  smaller  and  more  isolated 
communities  in  an  amount  in  excess  of  that  reduction  in  cost. 
Lake  Division  has  very  much  more  than  paid  its  way.  Costs 
were  being  brought  down  as  rapidly  as  consistent  with  service. 
Apparently  the  Washington  office  has  for  the  moment  for- 
gotten that  "there  is  that  scattereth,  and  yet  increaseth;  and 


there  is  that  withholdeth  more  than  is  meet,  but  it  tendeth  to 
poverty." 

Red  Cross  can  succeed  only  as  it  serves.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated over  and  again  in  the  last  forty  years  that  ability  to  be 
of  service  to  people  in  their  difficult  human  relationships  merits 
a  most  careful  preparation  and  a  studied  experience,  paid  or 
volunteer.  The  volunteer  when  trained  or  acting  under  super- 
vision is  immensely  valuable,  but  the  simple  act  of  volunteering 
does  not  make  one  efficient.  If  training  and  skill  are  needed 
by  the  lawyer  in  dealing  with  material  values  and  by  the  doctor 
in  dealing  with  men's  bodies,  surely  training  and  skill  are  not 
less  needed  in  the  intricate  and  intimate  problems  of  family  life; 
therefore,  throughout  the  country  have  grown  up  the  family 
agencies  whose  policies  of  individual  equipment  for  service, 
arrived  at  through  long  experience,  were  adopted  during  the 
war  by  Red  Cross,  even  as  the  standard  of  providing  the  finest 
skill  in  the  nurse  was  utilized  by  Red  Cross.  Willingness  to 
serve  without  pay  is  fine,  but  most  disastrous  results  have  been 
known  to  follow  acts  of  generous  people  thus  serving  in  positions 
of  authority  not  won  by  service  in  the  field  in  which  the  author- 
ity is  exercised.  Being  willing  to  serve  as  a  volunteer  does  not 
insure  the  results  that  will  give  joy  to  all  people  when  three  or 
five  years  hence  they  look  in  retrospect  on  the  service  that  was 
given.  At  this  point  I  am  reminded  of  the  mother  who  sincerely 
thought  she  was  giving  her  child  sugar  but  the  autopsy  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  she  had  given  it  arsenic.  The  purpose 
was  most  devoted,  only  the  action  was  ill  advised. 

The  prevailing  policy  appearing  in  the  Courier  of  April  first, 
typical  of  which  is  the  comment  on  Mr.  Brown's  letter,  makes 
it  evident  that  the  statement  of  James  L.  Fieser,  the  new  vice- 
chairman  in  charge  of  domestic  operations,  is  most  optimistic. 
In  undertaking  work  under  these  conditions  he  is  brave  and 
consistent  with  his  uniform  policy.  We  are  sure  that  he  and 
his  co-laborers  will  do  their  best,  but  the  policy  evidently  dom- 
inating his  superiors  and  the  custom  of  changing  men  in  his 
position  every  year  or  two  lead  one  to  wonder  what  will  be  left 
of  the  ideals  of  splendid  service  of  Red  Cross,  particularly  in 
the  remote  districts,  within  the  next  few  years.  The  cities 
can  adjust  their  work  without  Red  Cross  but  in  rural  districts 
the  coming  of  Red  Cross  was  the  first  widely  organized  and 
co-ordinated  effort  for  human  betterment.  It  seems  unfor- 
tunate that  these  districts  should  be  deprived  of  the  sympathetic 
supervision  and  encouragement  which  they  have  heretofore 
enjoyed.  I  do  not  at  all  believe  it  will  be  possible  to  render  that 
service  from  Washington,  whose  thought  is  different,  and  from 
a  city  which  is  not  believed  by  the  smaller  chapters  to  be  in 
sympathetic  and  understanding  touch.  I  am  supported  in  this 
judgment  by  two  spontaneous  expressions  in  personal  letters 
which  have  recently  come  to  me,  one  from  the  skilled  executive 
in  a  city  chapter  expressing  distress  and  saying  that  she  "  would 
be  lost  without  the  understanding  touch  with  Lake  Division." 
The  other  from  a  volunteer,  a  leader  in  her  state,  who  wrote 
"  I  am  shocked  to  hear  of  the  Lake  Division's  untimely  end." 

James  F.  Jackson. 

[Member    Executive    Committee,    Cleveland    Chapter,    A. 
R.    C;   Secretary,  Associated    Charities    of    Cleveland.] 

• .  Cleveland. 


To  the  Editor:  Mr.  Benjamin,  as  he  interprets,  writes: 
"The  Red  Cross  has  gained  a  position  of  public  confidence  be- 
cause of  its  insistence  upon  adequate  standards  in  every  field  of 
work  in  which  it  is  engaged."  "There  is  need  in  this  field,  as  in 
every  other  field  of  social  service,  to  encourage  the  citizen 
volunteers  to  participate  and  to  equip  themselves  to  make  that 
participation  valuable."  Those  are  two  heavy  sentences.  I 
believe  they  indicate  the  problem, 

Nobody  is  worrying  much  whether  Cleveland's  pride  is  hurt 
a  bit,  or  whether  New  York  city  is  deprived  of  a  division  office 
(we  can  stand  the  jar).  Considering  that  other  division  offices 
had  been  closed  and  the  arrangements  accepted,  there  is  no  need 
to  lose  sleep  over  the  closing  of  the  Atlantic  and  Lake  divisions. 
A  study  of  the  map  seems  to  indicate  that  Judge  Payne  has 
about  everything  on  his  side,  so  far  as  that  aspect  of  the  case 
is  concerned. 

There  is  need  for  the  country  to  worry  about  the  kind  of 
effort  to  be  sanctioned  in  the  name  of  social  service.  If  this  is 
the  tangible  evidence  of  a  desire  to  make  "Red  Cross"  a  God- 
blessed,  sacred,  whispered  name,  connoting  something  that  will 
get  out  of  bed  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  answer  to  the 
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telephone's  emergency  call,  exchange  pajamas  for  street  wear 
on  the  way  to  the  "next  train"  to  the  "scene  of  the  disaster," 
and  call  in  trained  workers  to  organize  the  job  while  the  bene- 
factor functions  restfully  between  times — this  is  the  way  to  get 
there.  "Skilled  service"  has  given  the  Red  Cross  the  confidence 
of  the  country  in  disaster  relief.  "Skilled  service"  has  applied 
adequate  standards  during  and  since  the  war.  Mr.  Benjamin  is 
right. 

When  volunteer  service  is  "skilled,"  and  when  "citizen  volun- 
teers .  .  .  equip  themselves  to  make  participation  valuable," 
all  social  service  organizations  covet  them.  But  if  the  question 
of  pay  or  no  pay,  rather  than  the  question  of  training  and  ex- 
perience for  the  work  at  hand,  becomes  the  criterion,  the  Red 
Cross  will  begin  to  slip.  At  what  point  do  a  pleasing  disposi- 
tion, plenty  of  time,  and  a  spirit  of  sacrifice,  commence  to  be  a 
satisfactory  substitute  for  social  service  skill  developed  through 
specialized  study  and  illuminating  experience,  no  question  of 
intellectual  superiority  being  involved?  Economy  is  obtained 
when  demonstrated  needs  are  met  by  application  of  best  (so 
far  as  known)  methods  at  the  lowest  cost  unit.  A  volunteer 
who  saves  money  because  he  can  not  see  the  job  to  be  done  is  an 
expensive  ornament,  though  his  ledger  may  be  neat  and  nice. 
To  illustrate  in  the  field  of  home  service:  Does  anybody  believe 
for  a  moment  that  the  Red  Cross  could  have  made  such  an 
impress  for  good  upon  the  United  States  of  America  if  W. 
Frank  Persons,  seasoned  social  worker,  had  not  held  a  tele- 
scope in  one  hand  and  a  microscope  in  the  other,  comprehending 
great  big  community  problems  while  appreciating  the  minutiae 
of  social  service?  How  far  would  any  paid  or  unpaid  worker, 
if  skilled  in  the  technique  of  today's  social  work,  have  got 
along  with  the  big  job  of  providing  care  for  the  families  of 
service  men?  That  job  is  the  biggest  thing  that  this  old  world 
has  ever  seen  in  the  organization  of  intimate  sympathy  on  a 
rational,  efficient  basis. 

Is  the  Red  Cross  going  back  to  the  comparative  inertia  of 
pre-war  days?  All  right,  let  those  who  fancy  it  fuss  along  with 
the  thing.  Does  it  mean  to  follow  the  vision  of  needed,  in- 
telligent service  to  all  the  reachable  places  in  this  splendid,  big 
country  of  ours?  Then,  for  heaven's  sake,  let  us  get  all  the 
leadership  possible,  drawing  upon  the  skill  of  those  who  know 
the  most  about  such  things,  and  paying  for  the  service  when- 
ever necessary.  If  Mr.  Fieser  is  right  when  he  says:  "The 
basis  of  this  service  must  and  will  be  a  skilled  field  staff,  meet- 
ing the  chapters  on  their  own  ground,"  we  all  feel  relieved.  If 
Judge  Payne  means  what  he  says  in  the  Courier  of  March  11  — 
"The  field  staff  will  not  be  affected.  This  will  be  maintained 
and  every  effort  made  to  give  the  chapters  the  best  possible  co- 
operation " — we  have  hope.  The  chapters  need  the  inspiriting 
service  of  those  heroic,  persevering,  sacrificing,  field  workers 
who,  trained  to  the  job,  sell  trained  service  to  the  chapters. 
The  Red  Cross  can  afford  volunteers  if  and  when  they  are 
trained  to  do  the  kind  of  work  that  needs  to  be  done.  Any  other 
policy  is  a  confession  of  failure.  Charles  C.  Stillman. 

[Secretary,   The  Grand  Rapids  Welfare   Union.] 

Grand  Rapids. 

To  the  Editor:  If  the  American  Red  Cross  is  "at  the  cross 
roads,"  as  Mr.  Benjamin's  article  in  your  issue  of  May  6 
would  imply,  the  question  that  will  arise  in  the  minds  of  all 
public  health  workers  throughout  the  country  is,  "What  is  to 
be  the  future  health  program  of  the  Red  Cross?" 

As  early  as  1907  the  American  Red  Cross  was  casting  about 
for  a  health  program  and  the  District  of  Columbia  chapter 
began  about  that  time  to  experiment  with  a  day  camp  for 
tuberculous  patients.  The  entrance  of  the  Red  Cross  into  the 
national  Christmas  seal  sale  marked  an  epoch  in  its  own 
career  and  in  the  advancement  of  tuberculosis  work  throughout 
the  United  States.  The  helpful,  cooperative  partnership  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  and  the  National  Tuberculosis  As- 
sociation, which  terminated  in  1919,  was  unquestionably  one 
of  the  foremost  factors  in  the  development  of  the  tuberculosis 
movement  in  the  United  States.  When  after  the  war  the 
American  Red  Cross  sought  to  enter  the  public  health  field, 
it  found  itself  with  numerous  channels  for  service,  its  chapters 
and  its  division  organizations,  but  without  any  very  definite 
program  and  with  the  added  complication  that  any  attempt  to 
develop  community  programs  through  chapters  would  inevit- 
ably create  a  competitive  condition,  which  Dr.  Farrand  and 
the  Red  Cross  leaders  desired  to  avoid. 


Th»  development  of  a  rural  public  health  nursing  program 
seemed  at  the  time  it  was  established  to  be  a  most  desirable 
movement.  In  many  communities  it  has  been  such,  but  in  some 
it  has  tended  to  create  competition  and  not  to  promote  desirable 
coordination  of  public  health  effort. 

An  analysis  of  the  functions  of  the  American  Red  Cross  in 
relationship  to  health  shows  that  its  work  in  this  direction, 
according  to  its  charter,  should  follow  along  two  lines — first, 
obligations  to  the  army  and  navy  in  war  times;  and  second, 
relief  of  disaster  whether  in  this  country  or  in  foreign  lands. 
It  is  difficult  to  define  a  health  program  for  the  American  Red 
Cross  under  these  two  broad  charter  restrictions.  The  interest 
of  the  Red  Cross  in  health,  however,  is  logical  and  desirable. 
If  its  purpose  is  to  minister  to  the  personnel  of  the  army  and 
navy  in  time  of  war,  it  may  also  be  argued  that  its  purpose  is 
to  build  the  best  type  of  race  stock  in  time  of  peace.  The 
Junior  Red  Cross,  the  public  health  nursing  program  and  the 
instruction  of  volunteers  in  home  nursing,  dietetics,  first  aid, 
etc.,  are  means  to  this  end  that  are  apparently  well  within  the 
purposes  of  the  Red  Cross. 

A  logical  solution  of  the  problem  and  one  that  would  at  the 
same  time  maintain  the  interest  and  purpose  of  the  Red  Cross 
in  the  development  of  public  health  would  be  for  it  to  work 
through  already  existing  national,  state  and  local  health 
agencies.  Philip  P.  Jacobs. 

[Publicity  Director,  National   Tuberculosis  Association.] 

New  York. 


To  the  Editor:  In  the  question  of  volunteer  as  contrasted 
with  paid  service  [as  raised  by  recent  developments  in  the  Red 
Cross]  there  are  two  matters  to  be  considered.  The  first  is  the 
cost  of  volunteer  service  and  the  second  is  its  nature. 

Volunteer  service  is  not  service  for  which  no  one  pays.  Volun- 
teer service  is  paid  for  just  as  is  any  other  work.  Somebody's 
accumulation  of  money,  either  the  volunteer's  or  some  one 
else's,  is  paying  for  the  volunteer  work.  Therefore  some  one  is 
making  a  contribution  to  the  Red  Cross  of  money  or  money 
equivalent. 

In  this  connection  there  is  subtle  but  serious  possibility  of 
danger.  What  kinds  of  social  work  shall  be  done?  Who  shall 
do  it?  Who  shall  direct  it?  These  questions  are  the  disputed 
points  in  the  development  of  social  work  and  will  define  the 
points  of  conflict  as  social  work  develops.  I  believe  the  answers 
to  them  are  that  social  work  shall  be  done  only  by  those  who 
are  competent  to  do  it;  that  social  work  shall  cover  the  prob- 
lem of  study  and  adjustment  of  untoward  social  conditions; 
and  that  the  community  in  any  manner  in  which  it  may  express 
itself  shall  have  the  final  word  as  to  who  shall  do  it  and  what 
shall  be  done  and  how  it  shall  be  done. 

The  volunteer  in  social  service  is  with  more  difficulty  ad- 
justed to  this  community  control  with  regard  to  kinds  of  social 
work  and  methods  of  social  work  than  is  the  paid  worker.  Giv- 
ing his  time  he  ordinarily  assumes  that  he  may  control  his  time 
and  his  activities ;  that  the  motive  which  led  him  to  give  his  ser- 
vices is  adequate  to  insure  that  his  services  are  socially  valu- 
able. This  reduces  the  probability  of  an  organization  largely 
composed  of  volunteers  accepting  the  control  of  its  community 
in  determining  the  three  questions  stated  above,  and  the  reasons 
for  it  hark  back  to  the  fact  that  the  very  method  of  entrance 
into  social  work  may  carry  with  it  an  assumption  inhospitable 
to  effective  community  control. 

As  regards  the  second  point,  there  is  only  one  test  of  whether 
a  person  should  undertake  social  work  or  not,  and  that  is  com- 
petency. It  is  the  same  test  as  to  whether  a  man  shall  practice 
law,  be  a  banker  or  a  physician.  Competency  is  determined 
partly  by  experience,  partly  by  training.  Good  motive  is  not  a 
substitute  for  it.  The  question  of  volunteer  or  paid  is  imperti- 
nent in  comparison  with  competency  or  incompetency. 

The  day  is  passing  in  the  local  communities  and  ought  long 
ago  to  have  passed  in  national  organizations  when  any  other 
test  than  competency  is  applied.  Just  as  surely  as  a  bank  will 
fail  if  it  is  managed  by  men  untrained  in  the  banking  business, 
so  will  any  social  project  such  as  the  National  Red  Cross  fail  if 
the  people  who  direct  its  policies  are  not  highly  skilled  experts 
in  the  proposed  tasks. 

This  is  not  an  argument  against  volunteers.  I  should  like  to 
point  out  that  most  great  national  movements  as  well  as  local 
have  had  highly  efficient  volunteer  leaders.    They  have  reached 
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such  measures  of  success  as  they  have  attained  because  they 
have  accepted  the  necessity  for  a  period  of  training  and  disci- 
pline quite  as  vigorous  as  anything  demanded  at  the  present 
time.  The  fact  that  it  has  been  informal  and  gained  in  the 
doing  made  it  none  the  less  real.  Robert  Treat  Paine,  Josephine 
Shaw  Lowell  in  the  family  case  work  field,  Joseph  Lee  in 
recreation,  Louise  de  Koven  Bowen  in  the  field  of  juvenile  pro- 
tective work,  are  a  few  illustrating  this  point.  An  equally  bril- 
liant list  of  names  could  be  written  of  men  and  women  coming 
up  through  the  field  of  volunteer  service  directing  and  leading 
social  movements  who  have  achieved  their  positions  of  leader- 
ship through  long  periods  of  discipline  and  training. 

If  the  Red  Cross  is  going  to  do  the  sort  of  thing  which  Judge 
Payne  commends  in  the  West  Virginia  Chapter,  distribute  old 
clothing,  it  will  become  not  economical  but  cheap.  It  will  de- 
teriorate into  a  Lady  Bountiful,  ineffective  fussiness  which  will 
result  in  bringing  contempt  upon  a  dignified  and  honorable 
name. 

The  Red  Cross  in  social  work  can  have  only  one  function, 
and  that  it  is  to  be  the  great  national  democratically  supported 
foundation  for  the  promotion  of  living  conditions  in  the  United 
States,  a  promotion  effected  by  any  method  which  the  best  skill 
in  the  country  can  devise. 

These  considerations  do  not  touch  the  question  of  what  the 
function  of  the  Red  Cross  is  to  be.  They  concern  the  Red  Cross 
in  any  function  that  it  may  assume.  Whether  it  retrenches  and 
limits  itself  to  the  clean-up  job  of  war  work  and  to  disasters,  or 
whether  it  extends  into  the  unoccupied  areas  of  social  work,  it 
must  be  competent  or  it  will  be  unfaithful  to  its  leadership 
opportunities.  Frank  J.  Bruno. 

[General  Secretary,  Associated  Charities.] 

Minneapolis. 


To  the  Editor:  In  answer  to  your  request  for  comment 
upon  Mr.  Benjamin's  article,  The  Red  Cross  at  the  Cross 
Roads,  I  think  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  submit  the  report 
which  I  made  to  the  chairman  and  the  members  of  the  Exe- 
cutive Committee  of  the  American  Red  Cross  at  its  meeting 
on  May   13. 

That  report  is  as  follows: 

"As  I  leave  my  responsibilities  as  vice-chairman  in  charge  of 
domestic  operations,  I  wish  to  present  this  brief  statement  of 
the  trend  of  affairs  since  I  took  office  on  February  1,  192 1. 

"1.  Administrative  Costs.  The  comparative  statement  of 
expenditures  for  the  administration  of  all  activities  under  the 
supervision  of  the  vice-chairman  in  charge  of  domestic  opera- 
tions in  January,  1921,  and  March,  1922,  is  as  follows: 

AT    NATIONAL    HEADQUARTERS 

January,  1921 — $75,489.03  or  at  a  rate  of  $905,900  a 
year. 

March,  1922 — $40,454.09  or  at  a  rate  of  $485,400  a  year. 
Showing  a  reduction  of  46.4  per  cent. 
(See  the  accompanying  graph). 

AT  DIVISION    OFFICES 

January,  1921 — $250,259.37  or  at  a  rate  of  $3,003,000 
a  year. 

March,  1922 — $114,249.19  or  at  a  rate  of  $1,371,000 
a  year. 

Showing  a  reduction  of  54.3  per  cent. 

(See  the  accompanying  graph). 
"In  this  connection,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  report 
of  the  Chairman's  Committee  of  Inquiry,  which  was  adopted 
by  the  Central  Committee  in  January,   1921,  said: 

It  is  believed  by  the  committee  that  the  changes  in  or- 
ganization and  program  which  have  been  suggested  will 
result  in  immediate  economies.  It  is  believed  that  the 
budget  for  the  operation  of  national  and  division  offices 
during  the  year  beginning  July  1,  1922,  may  be  as  follows: 
for  the  division  $1,400,000;  and  for  the  national  head- 
quarters $600,000. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  this  estimate  no  account  is  taken 
of  the  cost  of  foreign  operations,  of  the  appropriation 
necessary  to  finish  the  war  work,  or  of  special  national 
appropriations. 

"When  this  statement  was  made  it  was  regarded  by  all  con- 
cerned as  most  optimistic.  The  annual  administrative  ex- 
penditures  at   divisions   and   headquarters  were,   then,    at   the 


rate  of  $3,908,900  a  year.  In  March,  1922,  three  months  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  within  which  the  estimated 
expenditures  were  to  be  limited  to  $2,000,000,  the  yearly  rate 
of  such  expenditures  had  been  reduced  to  $1,856,400. 

"2.     Size  of  Organization.     During  this  period  the  number 
of  divisions  has  been  reduced  from  fourteen  to  seven: 


CONTINUED 

New  England 

Atlantic 

Southern 

Lake 

Central 

Southwestern 

Pacific 


DISCONTINUED 

Pennsylvania-Delaware 

Potomac 

Gulf 

Northern 

Mountain 

Northwestern 

Insular  and  Foreign 


AMERICAN    NATIONAL    RED    CROSS    HEADQUARTERS    AND    DIVISION 

ADMINISTRATIVE   EXPENDITURES   FROM   JANUARY    I,    192 1, 

TO  MARCH   31,    1922 

The  first  of  the  accompanying  graphs  shows  the  trend  of  expendi- 
tures at  national  headquarters  for  all  activities  under  the  supervision 
of  the  vice-chairman  in  charge  of  domestic  operations  during  the 
period  from  January  1,  1921,  to  March  31,  1922. 

The  actual  expenditures  charted  run  from  $75,489.03  in  January, 
1921,  to  $40,454.69  in  March,  1922. 

During  the  fifteen  months'  period,  the  figures  show  a  reduction 
of  46.4  per  cent  in  the  monthly  rate  of  expenditure. 

The  second  graph  shows  the  trend  of  expenditures  for  all  general 
administrative  operations  in  the  divisions.  The  actual  figures 
charted  run  from  $250,259.37  in  January,  1921,  to  $114,249.19  in 
March,  1922. 

This  is  a  reduction  of  54.3  per  cent  in  the  monthly  operating  cost 
during  the  period  of  fifteen  jnonths  covered. 

In  January,  1921,  and  until  July  1  of  that  year,  the  Insular  and 
Foreign  Division  was  a  part  of  foreign  operations.  It  cost  in  Jan- 
uary $8,203.77.  Consequently,  the  real  comparison  is  between 
$258,463.14  for  January,  1921,  and  $114,249.19  for  March,  1922, 
which  shows  a  reduction  of  55.7  per  cent. 
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PLAY  WRITING 


A  professional  course  in  play  writing  is 
offered  under  the  personal  supervision 
of  Theodore  Ballou  Hinckley,  Editor  of 
THE  DRAMA,  assisted  by  famous 
playwrights,  critics,  actors  and  producers. 

This  is  an  unusual  opportunity  to  take  a  person- 
alized course  in  play  writing,  which  is  super- 
vised by  recognized  authorities  in  drama. 

Personalized  Criticism 
of  Your  Plays 

The  course  covers  a  year  of  carefully  individualized 
instruction  in  dramatic  technique.  You  will  be  taken 
step  by  step  through  study  courses,  books,  practice 
plays,  etc.  from  the  simplest  rudiments  up  to  the  actual 
completion  of  plays.  Your  work  will  receive  the  indi- 
vidual attention  of  Mr.  Hinckley.  His  criticisms  will 
be  directed  at  your  specific  needs.  ^  He  will  dissect  your 
plot,  your  characters,  and  your  dialogue,  and  give  you 
definite,  constructive  criticism  and  help. 

Producers  Will  Read 
Your  Plays 

Throughout  the  entire  course,  the  aim  is  toward  com- 
pletion of  plays  for  professional  production  and  not 
toward  mere  amateurish  effort.  Your  plays  will  be 
analyzed  by  Mr.  Hinckley  with  the  idea  of  production 
in  mind,  and  plays  of  real  merit  will  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  producers.  If  your  manuscript  has  the 
endorsement  of  THE  DRAMA,  it  will  receive  a  read- 
ing by  managers. 

Good  Plays  Earn  Big 
Royalties 

There  is  a  great  scarcity  of  good  plays.  The  big  royal- 
ties for  successes  prove  that  there  is  a  very  real  demand 
for  plays  of  worth.  A  successful  play  makes  its  author 
rich.  Lightnin',  The  Bat,  The  Lion  and  the  Mouse  and 
many  others  have  earned  thousands  of  dollars.  If  you 
have  ideas  and  imagination,  the  practical  dramatic 
technique  and  honest,  competent  criticism  of  this  course 
will  be  of  inestimable  value  to  you. 

Limited  Enrollment 

Only  a  limited  number  of  people  can  enroll,  since  the 
work  is  so  highly  personalized.  Fill  out  the  coupon  and 
mail  it  for  complete  information  at  once. 


Department  of  Instruction, 

THE  DRAMA, 

596  Athenaeum  Building, 

Chicago. 

Please     send     information     regarding     your     personalized 
course  in  play  writing. 

Name    

Street 

City State 


Resolution 

Adopted  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross,  May  13,  1922. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
has  learned  with  great  regret  of  the  resignation  of  W. 
Frank  Persons,  vice-chairman  of  the  Central  Committee  in 
Charge  of  Domestic  Operations.  Mr.  Persons'  service  to 
the  Red  Cross,  and  through  it,  to  his  country,  has  been 
of  outstanding  value.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  join  the 
group,  afterwards  to  become  so  large,  which  planned  and 
carried  on  the  work  of  our  Red  Cross  during  the  great  war. 
His  successful  efforts  in  organizing  and  conducting  the 
Home  Service  Department,  itself  a  source  of  such  infinite 
comfort  and  happiness  to  the  families  of  those  whose  sons 
and  brothers  were  absent  from  home  in  the  country's  serv- 
ice, contributed  notably  to  one  of  the  most  signal  services  of 
our  Red  Cross.  At  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  Mr.  Persons 
effectively  assisted  in  organizing  and  developing  the 
League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  under  the  leadership  of 
Henry  P.  Davison.  Later,  he  came  to  Washington,  again 
to  add  his  zeal  and  great  ability  to  directing  the  new 
peace-time  activities  of  the  Red  Cross  at  home.  In  all 
these  activities  Mr.  Persons  has  given  of  his  best;  his 
service  has  been  notable  in  itself  and  a  source  of  inspira- 
tion and  power  to  others  in  the  spirit  in  which  he  carried 
on  his  work. 

It  is,  therefore,  RESOLVED,  that  the  American  Red 
Cross  records  its  high  appreciation  of  the  zeal,  skill,  and 
spirit  of  true  service  which  Mr.  Persons  has  manifested  in 
every  one  of  the  many  responsible  and  difficult  tasks  com- 
mitted to  him  by  the  Red  Cross. 

RESOLVED,  further,  that  the  Executive  Committee 
wishes  Mr.  Persons  all  possible  health  and  success  in  such 
responsibilities  as  he  may  later  assume,  feeling  sure  that 
in  whatever  he  undertakes  he  will  add  to  his  unique  abili- 
ties that  devotion  and  enthusiasm  which  will  insure 
achievement  and  satisfaction  of  very  high  order. 


"The  number  of  employed  personnel  in  the  Department  of 
Domestic  Operations  has  been  reduced  as  follows: 

JANUARY   JANUARY   MARCH 
1921  1922  1922 


At    Headquarters 
At  Division  Offices. 


402 
1,386 


255 
700 


234 
534 


Total    1,788  955  768 

"3.  Method  of  Operation.  At  national  headquarters  and 
at  each  of  the  division  offices  a  staff  council  has  been  organized 
as  the  means  of  consolidating  the  advisory  functions  of  experts 
in  those  offices  and  of  transferring  to  a  single  executive  the 
operative  functions  formerly  distributed  among  the  respective 
heads  of  several  "departments"  of  the  organization. 

"4.  Program.  Constant  attention  has  been  given  through- 
out the  organization,  by  the  staff  for  Domestic  Operations,  to 
the  underlying  purpose  of  the  permanent  program  of  the  Red 
Cross — as  adopted  by  the  Central  Committee  in  January,  192 1 
— namely:  the  constructive  organization  of  popular  interest  and 
the  development  of  resources  in  each  chapter's  jurisdiction  for 
the  betterment  of  conditions  of  life  in  that  community — par- 
ticularly those  conditions  which  affect  health. 

"There  has  been  a  gain  in  the  number  of  chapters  engaged 
in  constructive,  organized  work  of  a  permanent  character,  as 
is  shown  by  the  following  table,  which  is  based  on  the  latest 
figures  yet  compiled: 

Chapters  which  have:      February,  1921  January,  1922 
Work  for  Disabled  Veterans   .  .     2,549  2,581 

Public  Health  Nursing   997  1,103 

Home  Service  for  Civilians  ....        716  709 

Centralized  Health  Work 224  281 

"In  all  of  the  activities  named  above  the  number  and  the  in- 
terest of  volunteer  workers  has  been  well  maintained. 


1  The  figures  in  this  statement  of  personnel  at  headquarters  do  not 
include  those  in  the  chairman's  office,  treasurer's  office,  accounting 
department,  nor  the  porters  and  charwomen  who  care  for  the  grounds 
and  buildings. 
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"The  organized  work  for  volunteers  in  which  the  service 
of  trained  workers  is  not  required  has  also  increased,  accord- 
ing to  the  following  table: 

Chapters  which  have:      February,  192 1  January,  1922 

Production 804  1,210 

Canteen    145  156 

Motor  Corps    67  130 

"There  have  been  losses  in  some,  though  not  all,  of  the  other 
activities,   as  shown  by  the   following  table: 

Chapters  which  have:      February,  192 1  January,  1922 

Juniors    Auxiliaries    2,075  1.495 

Home  Hygiene  Cla.sses   1,287  460 

First  Aid  Classes 572  211 

Life  Saving  Classes  192  265 

Nutrition  Classes 170  238 

"5.  Standards  of  Service.  Effort  has  been  made,  consis- 
tently, to  conduct  the  service  of  the  Red  Cross  in  such  manner 
as  to  merit  public  appreciation  and  support,  and  to  meet  the 
standards  of  the  communities  in  which  the  chapters  are  located. 
The  number  of  chapters  having  trained  personnel  has  increased. 
There  has  been,  also,  marked  improvement  in  the  qualifications 
and  efficiency  of  the  field  representatives  and  of  other  person- 
nel in  division  offices  who  supervise  chapter  work. 

"Emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  the  adequate  training  of  the 
chapter  and  division  personnel,  mentioned  above,  because  of  its 
importance  as  the  means  of  assuring  the  highest  form  of  de- 
velopment and  guidance  for  voluntary  service  in  the  chapters. 

"6.  Chapter  Development.  Chapter  initiative  and  re- 
sponsibility have  been  developed,  not  only  through  the  service 
of  field  representatives,  but  also  through  the  regional  confer- 
ences which  have  been  held  in  larger  numbers  and  with  increas- 
ing good  results. 

"The  national  solidarity  of  chapters  has  been  promoted  by 
these  smaller  conferences  and  by  the  National  Convention  and 
its  great  pageant — The  Red  Cross  of  Peace. 

"7.  Conclusion.  In  justice  to  the  staff  of  the  Department 
of  Domestic  Operations,  whose  services  have  been  most  loyal 
and  untiring,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  changes  described 
above  and  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  Red  Cross  in  the 
United  States  under  my  administration  during  this  period,  have 
been  accompanied,  not  only  by  marked  economies,  but  by  pro- 
gressive efficiency  in  operation  and  by  mounting  morale  of  the 
personnel."  W.  Frank  Persons. 

[Retiring  Vice-chairman  in  Charge  of  Domestic  Operations, 
A.  R.  C] 
Washington. 

To  the  Editor:  The  article,  The  Red  Cross  at  the  Cross- 
roads, in  the  Survey  of  May  6  points  the  way  to  the  Red 
Cross  out  of  its  present  dilemma. 

The  national  headquarters  seem  now  to  be  going  through 
the  post-war  psychological  adjustments  which  many  chapters 
and  branches  have  already  experienced.  National  headquar- 
ters, because  of  its  deeper  purse  and  because  of  its  less  close 
touch  with  local  public  sentiment,  naturally  arrives  at  this 
stage  more  slowly  than  the  smaller  units.  Some  of  the  chapters 
and  branches  have  died  in  this  struggle  to  readjust;  some  still 
have  money  and  so  have  not  yet  been  put  to  the  test;  and  some 
have  had  their  trial  by  fire  of  poverty,  criticism,  and  loss  of 
popular  interest,  and  through  their  vitality  and  the  worth  of 
the  work  they  are  doing,  the  genuineness  of  the  need,  and  the 
fine  sense  of  responsibility  of  their  committees,  staffs,  and  re- 
sponsible citizens,  they  have  survived.  They  face  their  future 
responsibilities  in  their  own  communities  with  courage,  interest, 
and  equanimity. 

But  they  cannot  face  with  equanimity  the  burden  of  trying 
to  carry  on  the  Red  Cross  local  program  without  adequate  rep- 
resentation in  the  councils  of  the  group  who  must  steer  the 
National  Red  Cross.  It  is  not  that  they  do  not  recognize  the 
need  for  curtailment.  They  accept  this  for  Washington  as 
they  have  accepted  it  for  themselves;  but  they  wish  to  see  a  cur- 
tailment which  weighs  the  value  of  the  various  services  ren- 
dered in  the  light  of  their  practical  field  experience  and  which 
will  give  them  a  program  that  is  workable  and  that  they  can 
with  good  cheer  ask  their  local  communities  to  support.  The 
curtailment  must  be  one  which  shows  consideration  for  the 
welfare  of  those  groups  and  towns  which  the  Red  Cross  is 
serving;  not  one  which  seems  to  be  the  arbitrary  decision  of 


NEW  APPLETON  BOOKS 
HUGO  MUNSTERBERG 

His  Life  and  Work 

By  MARGARET  MUNSTERBERG 

Here  is  the  life  of  a  scholar  whose  influence  radiated 
from  his  laboratory  and  study  to  the  workshop,  the 
schoolroom,  the  courtroom,  the  hospital,  the  home. 
Scholars,  statesmen,  diplomats,  authors  and  artists  were 
his  friends,  and  not  the  least  feature  of  his  biography 
is  the  correspondence  with  colleagues  and  public  men 
from  all  over  the  world.     Frontispiece.  $3.50 


GENERAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

In  Terms  of  Behavior 

By  STEVENSON  SMITH  and  EDWIN  R.  GUTHRIE 

A  clear  and  easy-reading  treatment  of  the  latest  phases 
of  psychology,  which  will  enable  any  reader  to  under- 
stand the  social  and  scientific  theories  now  popular. 

$2.50 


For  sale  at  all  booksellers.  The  Publishers  will  be  glad 
to  send  descriptive  circulars  free  upon  request. 

D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY 


35  West  32nd  Street 


New  York 


The  Americanization  Training  Courses 

in  Summer  Session  of 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis,  June  19  to  July  29,  1922 

Short  intensive  Course  for  teachers,  supervisors,  and  lead- 
ers in  fields  of  work  among  foreign  peoples  in  America. 
Some  of  the  courses  offered :  Immigration,  American  Negro, 
Race  Leaders  and  Programs,  Immigrant  Woman,  Tech- 
nique of  Teaching  Adults,  Americanization  Organization, 
Americanisms  and  Assimilation. 
Write  for  special  Americanization  Bulletin. 


RECREATION   TRAINING  SCHOOL  OF  CHICAGO 

(Successor  to  Recreation  Dept.,  Chicago  School  of  Civics 
and   Philanthropy.) 

One  and  two  year  course.    Summer  term. 

Write  for  circular 

800  S.  Halsted  St.  (Hull  House)  Chicago 


••COOPERATIVE    BANKING" 

Can  the  principle  of  co-operation  be  applied  to  our  banks? 
This  Question  Is  discussed  and  answered  In  a  new  and  original 
book  by  Russ  Webb,  "Now,  What  About  Our  Banks?"  This 
book  contains  theory,  plus  practice;  It  combines  the  warmth  of 
the  reformer  with  the  scholarly  Instructive,  under  the  restraint 
of  practical,  every-day-world  experience  and  sound  judgment. 
The  N-th  degree  of  sound  progresslveness.  Single  copy,  $1  post- 
paid. Independent  Publisher,  Fort  Lapwal,  Idaho,  or  any  live 
book  store. 


SPEAKERS: 


We  assist  In  preparing  special  articles,  papers,  speeches, 
debates.  Expert,  scholarly  service.  Author's  Hksbabch 
Bureau,  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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FANCY    CABINET 

WHITING 

STATIONERY 

CONTAINING 
125       SHEETS 
100  ENVELOPES 

(correspondence   size) 

PRINTED 

IN    EITHER    STYLE   SHOWN 

on  WHITE—  <PINK   5*252*faSiiI,112^.2 
or    Q<REY    T>APE«R  letters)   ond  addrMS 


(Reg.  $5.00  Value) 
introductory  offer 
for  a  limited  time 

$1.50     Postpaid 

DELIVERED     IN     3     DAYS 


Minute  Service  Co. 


PLEASE     SPECIFY    STYLE 

AND     COLOR     OF    PAPER. 

SEND     MONEY     ORDER     OR  SUITE     810-32     UNION    SO- 

CHECK  TO  NEW        YORK        CITY 


c 


«/£2S*02»3f2«34rY-your  present  system -plus 

The  Kleradesk  adapts  itself  to  your  peculiar  re- 
quirements— combining  both  horizontal  and  vertical 
handling  of  desk  papers. 

Sorts  and  routes  departmental  mail;  holds  reference 
papers  out  of  way  but  immediately  at  hand  when  needed. 
Saves  time.    Efficient.    Convenient. 

A  Steel  Sectional  Device 

Add  compartments  as  required.     Vertical  sections  $1.20 

each.      Four-compartment    combination    illustrated    below 

$6.65.    Indexed  front  and  back.   Write  for  free,  instructive, 

illustrated  folder,  "How  to  Get  Greater  Desk   Efficiency." 

Ross-Gould  Co.,   451  N.  10th — St.  Louis        (7) 

New    York,        Chicago, 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
at  Va  Price 

New,  unused  set  of  the  Encyclopedia  Americana,  30  volumes, 
authoritative,  illustrated.     Bound  in  stout  Fabrikoid. 

Publisher's  price  $210 

OUR  PRICE  $105 

Plus  express  from  New  York 

THE   SURVEY, 


112    EAST    I9th    STREET 
NEW  YORK    CITY 


a  few  persons  remote  from  the  facts.  The  chapters  for  years 
have  been  told  by  national  headquarters  that  they  are  the  life 
of  the  Red  Cross.  They  must  now  see  that  the  national 
headquarters  truly  believes  what  it  has  said  by  sharing  with 
them  the  leadership  in  program-making. 

The  Red  Cross  through  its  national  headquarters  in  the  hos- 
pitals and  through  its  chapters  is  doing  a  great  work  for  the 
disabled  ex-service  men  and  is  developing  a  community  con- 
sciousness in  remote  communities,  two  tasks  which  no  other 
organization  can  at  present  inherit.  If  this  work  is  to  be  wise- 
ly and  effectually  done,  the  Red  Cross  must  provide  expert 
leadership  in  whatever  line  it  is  active  and  must  be  able  to 
secure  workers  trained  in  the  best  traditions  of  such  work. 
How  vital  such  training  is  only  those  can  know  who  have  bene- 


fited from  wise  service  and  suffered  from  goodwill  untempered 
by  experience.  Workers  with  high  standards  cannot  be  re- 
cruited unless  the  organization  offers  them  trained  leadership 
which  will  give  them  confidence  in  the  program  of  the  organi- 
zation and  support  in  working  out  their  individual  con- 
tributions. 

To  give  the  chapters  a  proper  share  in  the  program-making 
and  to  insure  to  the  Red  Cross  a  sound  program,  with  the  kind 
of  workers  whom  it  must  have  if  it  would  continue  with  a  high 
standard  of  service,  two  changes  in  the  organization  are  neces- 
sary: 

The  amendment  of  the  charter  so  that  the  local  chapters  can 
have  delegates  on  the  central  committee  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  give  them  at  least  equal  representation  with  the  members 
centrally  appointed.  The  chapters  want  not  only  influence 
through  giving  their  opinions  when  asked,  but  also  the  right  to 
enforce  these  opinions  by  the  vote. 

An  advisory  body  of  leaders  trained  in  whatever  work  the 
Red  Cross  is  doing.  Such  a  group  has  already  been  selected  for 
the  health  field.  The  same  opportunity  should  be  extended  to 
the  social  service  and  community  organization  activities.  Such 
a  committee  should  not  have  its  personnel  selected  by  the  Red 
Cross.  The  Red  Cross  should  ask  the  executive  committees  of 
such  national  bodies  as  the  American  Association  for  Organiz- 
ing Family  Social  Work,  the  American  Association  of  Hos- 
pital Social  Workers,  the  Mental  Hygiene  Society,  Community 
Service,  Inc.  etc.,  to  recommend  delegates  to  serve  on  such  a 
committee. 

Some  say  the  Red  Cross  should  return  to  its  pre-war  basis; 
some  that  it  should  continue  a  large  program  indefinitely.  It 
is  the  problem  of  the  old  man,  his  son,  and  the  ass.  Criticism 
and  differing  counsels  there  are  bound  to  be,  and  this  is  whole- 
some if  the  organization  is  sound.  No  matter  what  the  Red 
Cross  does  it  will  get  criticism,  as  any  large  society  will  in 
other  times  than  those  of  war. 

The  only  course  which  will  enable  it  to  meet  criticism 
adequately  is  an  intelligent  and  consistent  policy  which  can  keep 
the  support  of  those  who  believe  and  win  the  respect  of  those 
who  differ.  The  Red  Cross  through  chapter  representatives 
sitting  in  its  council  on  the  central  committee  and  through  an 
experienced  advisory  committee  will  face  its  problems  with  such 
spirit  and  such  wisdom  that  its  sorely  taxed  officers  will  be  en- 
abled to  get  near  to  the  facts  and  to  see  the  better  course  and 
approve  it.  Anna  King. 

\Executive   Secretary,   Home   Service,   Boston    Metropolitan 

Chapter  A.  R.  C] 

Boston. 

JUSTICE  OR  JUJUBES? 

(Continued  from  page  269) 

tents  and  minors.  Between  these  two  plans  for  solving  the 
California  Indian  problem — the  administration  policy  as  out- 
lined by  Secretary  Fall  of  bestowing  largesse  on  the  sufficiently 
needy  who  are  judged  sufficiently  thrifty,  and  the  Indians'  own 
plan  of  going  into  court  to  find  out  if  the  government  owes  them 
a  debt  and  then  collecting  the  debt — the  fate  of  the  Califor- 
nia Indians  now  hangs.  The  Senate  and  House  Committees 
on  Indian  Affairs  having  held  hearings  at  which  both  plans  were 
submitted  have  "  gone  into  silence,"  so  to  speak,  to  determine 
which  plan  to  recommend  to  Congress. 

Furthermore,  the  hope  that  Secretary  Fall  holds  out  as  to 
the  force  of  his  recommendation  to  Congress  to  make  a  lib- 
eral appropriation  for  the  California  Indians  seems  extremely 
tenuous  in  face  of  his  own  statement  in  relation  to  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  Greenville  (California)  Indian  School.  To  an 
anxious  California  inquirier  he  wrote  as  follows: 

The  House,  as  you  know,  did  not  appropriate  for  the  Green- 
ville School.  The  Senate  amended  the  House  bill  inserting 
an  appropriation,  but  a  few  days  ago  the  Senate  agreed  to  with- 
draw this  amendment.  So,  at  this  writing,  the  item  for  rebuild- 
ing the  school  is  not  in  the  bill.  I  had  already  gone  to  work 
in  behalf  of  this  school,  but  the  vogue  for  retrenchment  is 
still  very  much  in  evidence,  and  the  retrenchment  is  be- 
ing made  at  the  expense  of  such  humanitarian  government 
activities  as  Indian  service,  hospital  service,  etc.  As  things 
now  look  I  doubt  much  if  the  Greenville  School  will  be  rebuilt. 

Helen  Dare. 
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LONELINESS  ANNIHILATED 


THE  march  of  invention  has  so  shrunk  the  world  that 
it  tits  into  a  living  room.  Radio  has  destroyed  distance. 
Loneliness  has  been  annihilated  and  the  whole  world  is 
our  next-door  neighbor. 

The  purpose  of  the  International  Interpreter  is  to  help  us 
understand  these  new  world  neighbors.  The  Interpreter's 
political  news  is  true  news,  collected  from  capitals  of  the 
world !  Its  contents  also  include  news  of  the  world's  best 
books,  of  the  theaters,  pictures,  sculpture,  of  the  world's 
financial  markets.  It  is  a  new  type  of  weekly  periodical 
that  serves  your  modern  needs  by  presenting  in  every  ar- 
ticle it  prints  a  world-wide  point  of  view.  It  is  in  step  with 
progress  and  walks  arm-in-arm  with  the  spirit  of  the  radio. 

Can  you  afford  to  be  without  it  for  your  own  sake,  and 
your  family's  and  your  children's  sake? 

The  subscription  price  is  only  $6  a  year  but  we  make  you  a 
special  introductory  offer  of  eight  weeks  for  $1.  To  avail  your- 
self of  thk  offer  clip  out  and  mail  us  thk  special  coupon. 


International  Interpreter,  268  West  40th  Street,  New  York  City 
I  accept  your  offer  for  a  special  eight  weeks'  subscription  to  begin  with 
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WORKERS  WANTED 


POSITION  of  unusual  opportunity  is  open 
to  woman  with  social  vision  as  headworker 
of  settlement  in  an  Italian  community.  State 
age,  experience,  salary  expected  and  refer- 
ences. Address  Secretary,  Federal  Hill 
House,  400  Atwells  Avenue,  Providence, 
R.  I. 


GIRLS'  Supervisor:  State  age,  education, 
experience,  etc.,  in  application  to  Super- 
intendent, Hebrew  Orphans'  Home,  12th  St. 
and  Green  Lane,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 


WANTED :  Experienced  Headworker  for 
well  established  Settlement  occupying  stra- 
teeic  educational  position  in  large  eastern 
city.    Open  September  1.    4180  Survey. 

WANTED :  Experienced  house-mother 
any  nationality.  Seventy  dollars  monthly- 
only  twenty-four  children.  Apply  superin- 
tendent, 469  River  Street,  Paterson,  IS 


WANTED :  By  Jewish  Social  Service  Bu- 
reau of  Chicago,  man  to  take  charge  of  In- 
dustrial Shops  for  Handicapped.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  developing  comprehensive 
program.  Apply  to  Superintendent,  1800 
Selden  Street,  stating  age,  education,  train- 
ing, experience  and  salary  expected  to  start. 

MATRON:  State  everything  about  your- 
self in  your  application  to  the  Superintend- 
ent, Hebrew  Orphans'  Home,  12th  St.  and 
Green  Lane,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labora- 
tory technicians  for  excellent  hospital  posi- 
tions everywhere.  Write  for  free  book  now. 
Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nursei,  30 
N.  Mich.  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


WANTED:  Two  Jewish  workers  as  di- 
rectors of  recreation  and  housekeeping  de- 
partments in  small  summer  home  for  work- 
ing girls.  Apply  stating  age,  qualifications, 
etc.    4198  Survey. 

HOSPITALS,  Industrials,  communities, 
needing  social  workers,  dietitians,  house- 
keepers, secretaries,  address  Miss  Richards, 
Providence,  R.  L,  Box  5,  East  Side.  Boston 
Office,  Trinity  Court,  16  Jackson  Hall.  Fri- 
days 11  to  1.     Address  Providence. 

TRAINED  Jewish  case  workers  wanted. 
Apply  Committee  on  Immigrant  Aid  and 
Americanization,  New  York  Section,  Coun- 
:il  Jewish  Women,  74  St.  Marks  Place, 
New  York  City. __^ 

STAFF  worker  for  Hospital  Social  Ser- 
vice Department  in  New  York  City.  While 
professional  training  is  desirable,  experience 
inder  good  supervision  will  be  considered. 
Sound  health  is  essential,  because  work  is 
jhysically  taxing.  Clear  thinking,  teaching 
ability,  and  a  happy  manner  are  requisites. 
Give  full  particulars  in  first  letter.  4193 
Survey. 


MAN  or  WOMAN,  Jewish,  to  take  charge 
of  After  Care  Department  of  large  Institu- 
tion. Please  state  education,  experience  in 
social  work,  and  salary  expected.  Apply 
Superintendent  Jewish  Orphan  Home,  5000 
Woodland  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

MATRON,  Jewish  institution,  must  under- 
stand dietary  for  children  and  household 
management.  Salary  depending  on  ex- 
perience.   4203  Survey. 

TEACHERS  WANTED 

TEACHERS  wanted  for  public  and  priv- 
ate schools,  colleges  and  universities.  Edu- 
ction Service,  Steger  Building,  Chicago. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

YOUNG  MAN,  college  graduate,  former 
Assistant  Superintendent,  desires  summer 
Boys'  -work  in  a  child-caring  institution. 
Best  of  references.    4187  Survey. 

HIGH  School  Teacher,  college  graduate, 
with  experience  in  hospitals,  settlements, 
and    travel,    desires    summer    work.      4195 

Survey. 

WANTED:  Institutional  position  by  pa- 
role worker  who  has  had  several  years' 
experience  with  delinquent  girls.  4194 
Survey. 

WANTED:  By  Registered  Nurse,  with 
institutional  and  Public  Health  training  and 
experience,  position  in  institution  by  Septem- 
ber first.  East  or  Middle  West  preferred. 
4196  Survey. 

COLLEGE  graduate,  refined,  cheerful 
and  sense  of  humor,  wants  position  as  as- 
sistant matron  or  chaperon  or  assistant 
housekeeper  in  club,  institution  or  Episcopal 
School  for  girls.     4197  Survey. 

EXECUTIVE  young  man,  ten  years|  suc- 
cessful record  as  organizer  in  educational, 
boys  and  settlement  work  and  industrial 
relations.    Prefer  Chicago.    4178  Survey. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  expert  social  work- 
er wants  executive  position.  Family  case 
work  her  specialty.  Jewish  preferred.  4188 
Survey. 

THREE  young  men,  good  education,  de- 
sire positions  in  summer  camp.  Engaged 
in  boys'  work  in  Jewish  Orphan  Home.  Ex- 
perienced in  handling  large  groups  of  boys. 
4186  Survey. 

TEACHER  of  Industrial  Work,  qualified, 
wide  experience,  desires  position  in  school 
or  institution  by  September,  or  before.  4190 
Survey. 

EXPERIENCED  worker  with  girls  de- 
sires position  for  summer.    4201  Survey. 

EXECUTIVE  with  extensive  experience 
in  Child  Welfare.  Institutional  head,  ex- 
ecutive secretary  Red  Cross  Chapter,  case 
director,  exceptional  experience  in  Social 
Service,  open  for  position  July  15.  4202 
Survey. 


TOUR  AND  TRAVEL 

"EUROPE  and 
PASSION  PLAY" 

June  22 — 78  days.  Three  vacancies  In  private 
party.  Moderate  cost.  References.  Apply  at 
once.     Box  637,  Mesa,  Arizona. 

HOTEL  AND  RESORT 
CANADA 

LOUR     LODGE 

Digby,  Nova  Scotia 
FURNISHED    COTTAGES 

Golf,    Tennis,    Fishing,    Boating,   Bathing 

Write  Jot  Booklet  to 
AUBREY    BROWN,    DIGBY 

FURNISHED  APARTMENT 

FURNISHED  Apartment  2  large  rooms, 
bath,  kitchen,  yard.  Gramercy  Section. 
$100.  244  East  19th,  first  floor.  Phone 
Gramercy  780. 

SUMMER  BOARD 

LIMITED  number  of  boarders  taken  in 
a  quiet,  modern  farm  home.  Best  of  home 
cooking.  Garage  space.  Mrs.  A.  B.  Lar- 
com,  Farmington,  Maine,  Route  No.  3. 

STATIONERY 

THIRSTY  blotters  sent  free  on  request, 
also  samples  of  excellent  stationery  for  per- 
sonal and  professional  use.  Franklin  Print- 
ery,  Warner,  New  Hampshire. 

FOR  THE  HOME 

Tea  Room  Management 

In   our  new  home-study  course,   "  COOKING 

FOR  PROFIT."'     Booklet  on  request. 

Am.  School  of  Home  Economics,  849  £.  58th  St.,  Chicago 

"PEANUTS"  "SMITHFIELD  HAMS" 

5  lbs.  Jumbos,  shelled,  $1.25 

Smithlield  Hams,  60c  per  pound.   Parcel  Post  prepaid 
WATKINS  BROTHERS,  FRANKLIN.  VA. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

It  Cannot  be  Done  Heret  Surprise  your- 
self !  Find  out  what  you  do  NOT  know  about 
It.     Read  A  Plea  ana  a  Plan  tor  the  effective 

Organization  of  Am.  Clerks 
and  Professional  Employees 

(Part  I,  30c.;  Part  II,  35c.  ppd.)  Help  to 
make  America  safe  for  them  !  Masmalga  Ser- 
vice, Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Stat.  "S,"  Box  18. 

"Home-Making  as  a  Profession" 

Is  a   100-pp.   111.  handbook — lfs   FREE. 
Horn*    study    Domestic    Science    courses, 
fitting   for   many   well-paid   positions  or 
for  home-nnklng  efficiency. 
Am.  School  of  Hono  Economics,  849  E.  S8II  St.,  Chicago 


BUY     YOUR      BOOKS 

Iran 

THE  BOOK  DEPARTMENT 
SURVEY    ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 

We    specialize  in    books   on    social,    civic    and 

economic  subjects,  but  we  handle 

all  current  publications 
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An  intensive  two  weeks'  coarse  in 

HOW  TO  ORGANIZE  AND 
CONDUCT    NUTRITION 
CLINICS  AND  CLASSES 

Boston,  June  5-16,  1922.  Open  to 
physicians,  social  workers,  nurses  and 
others  interested  in  the  care  of  under- 
weight and  malnourished  children. 
Director,  Wm.  R.  P.  Emerson,  M.D. 
Fee,  $50.00,  including  all  materials. 
Limited  number  partial  scholarships. 

Address  Mabel  Skilton,  Secretary, 
Nutrition  Clinics  for  Delicate  Chil- 
dren, 44  Dwight  Street,  Boston. 


JOTTINGS 


NEIGHBORS 


MSS.  WANTED 


EARN  $25  weekly,  spare  time,  writing 
for  newtpaperi,  magazines.  Experience  un- 
necessary, details  Free.  Pren  Syndicate,  964, 
St.  Louii,  Mo. 

STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  etc.,  are 
wanted  for  publication.  Submit  Mn.  or 
write  Literary  Bureau,  509  Hannibal,  Mo. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Uttingt    fifty    cent*    a    line,    four    weekly    inter- 
tioni;     copy     unchanged     tkrovgkeut     the     month. 

Rkpokt  of  Chabqes  of  Illegal  Practices  of  the 
Department  of  Justice.  By  Senator  Thomas 
J.  Walsh  of  Montana.  The  charges  made  by  tbe 
"  Twelve  Lawyers  "  against  Attorney  General 
Palmer  are  sustained  after  an  investigation  or- 
dered by  tbe  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  The 
report  is  a  brilliant  arraignment  of  official  law- 
lessness; a  warning  that  Palmer's  precedents  are 
being  followed  and  a  demand  that  tbe  Commit- 
tee and  the  Senate  condemn  such  dangerous  prac- 
tices. It  is  now  pending  before  the  Senate 
Judiciary.  It  is  of  permanent  value  as  a  search- 
ing review  of  fundamental  civil  liberties.  Copy 
of  pamphlet,  together  with  Bulletin  No.  77  of 
the  League,  sent  upon  receipt  of  10c  to  cover 
cost  of  postage  and  handling;  with  copy  of 
"  Twelve  Lawyers  Report,"  35c.  Judson  King, 
Secretary,  National  Popular  Government  League, 
637  Munsey  Building,  Washington,  D.  O. 

The  Seizure  of  Haiti  by  the  United  States.  A 
Report  on  the  Military  Occupation  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Haiti  and  the  History  of  the  Treaty  forced 
upon  her.  By  Louis  Marshall,  Moorfleld  Storey, 
and  22  other  lawyers.  Haiti-Santo  Domingo  In- 
dependence Society,  20  Vesey  St.,  New  York.  10c 
a  copy,  12  for  one  dollar. 

How  the  Budget  Families  Save  and  Have — the 
reserve  system  explained  (5  cents)  ;  How  John 
and  Mary  Live  and  Save  on  $35  a  Week — a 
weekly  budget  plan  (10  cents)  ;  Weekly  Allow- 
ance Book  (10  cents)  ;  Ten-Cent  Meals,  by  Flor- 
ence Nesbltt,  44  pp.  (10  cents).  Am.  School 
Home  Economics,  849  East  58  St.,  Chicago. 

The  Myth  of  a  Guiltt  Nation,  by  Albert  Jay 
Nock.  (Freeman  Pamphlet.)  Explains  why 
there  can  be  no  peace  under  the  treaty,  and  dis- 
poses of  tbe  notion  that  a  single  nation  was 
responsible  for  the  war.  B.  W.  Huebsch,  Inc., 
116  West  13  St.,  N.  Y.    Cloth,  $1.00 ;  paper,  50c. 

Obbdit  Union.  Complete  free  information  on  re- 
quest to  Roy  F.  Bergengren,  5  Park  Square, 
Boston.  Mass. 

Unemployment,  Compensation  and  Relief. 
By  John  R.  Commons.  Reprinted  from  the 
Survey  for  October  1,  1921,  together  with 
the  text  of  the  Huber  bill  for  unemploy- 
ment insurance  now  before  the  Wisconsin 
legislature.  10  cents  a  copy,  postpaid.  100 
or  more  copies,  5  cents  a  copy,  carriage 
extra.  The  Survey,  112  East  19th  Street, 
New  York. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  centt  a  Une  per  month,  four  weekly  inter- 
tiont;     copy     unchanged     throughout     the    month. 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the 
part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking  in  the  bet- 
terment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library. 
$3.00  a  year.    19  W.  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2.00  a  year; 
published  by  the  NaUonsl  Committee  for  Men- 
tal Hygiene,  870  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 


IN  VIEW  of  many  exaggerated  claims  for 
the  value  of  moving  picture  films  and  lan- 
tern slides  as  regular  means  of  visual  in- 
struction, Professor  Frank  N.  Freeman,  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  has  begun  a 
systematic  study  of  the  use  of  these  devices 
in  teaching.  The  Commonwealth  Fund, 
of  New  York,  has  contributed  a  fund  of 
ten  thousand  dollars  for  this  purpose. 

AN  ACT  authorizing  the  secretary  of  ag- 
riculture to  join  with  a  municipality  in  the 
development  of  a  playground  was  recently 
enacted  by  Congress.  It  permits  the  setting 
aside  of  a  tract  within  the  Deerlodge  Na- 
tional Forest  for  the  recreational  needs  of 
Butte,  Montana.  The  city  has  been  reluctant 
to  construct  playground  improvements  in 
this  area  because  national  forest  lands  are 
open  to  mineral  prospecting.  The  location 
of  claims  on  the  playground  space  would 
destroy  its  value  for  recreation  purposes. 

WOMAN  suffragists  in  Serbia,  writes  Mrs. 
Slacko  Grouitch,  wife  of  the  Jugo-Slav 
minister  to  the  United  States,  interest  them- 
selves not  only  in  legislation  that  will  give 
women  equality  before  the  law  but  are 
also  sponsoring  legislation  for  the  protec- 
tion of  child  labor.  In  addition  to  con- 
tinued endeavor  to  raise  funds  for  the  Ser- 
bian Aid  Fund,  to  which  Mrs.  Grouitch  has 
rendered  such  sustained  service,  she  is  now 
asking  for  support  also  for  some  of  the  dis- 
tinctive movements,  such  as  woman  suffrage, 
which  are  making  for  the  permanent  re- 
construction of  this  country,  the  survivors 
of  which  have  proved  as  patriotic  as  the 
gallant  soldiers  who  died  for  it. 

GRAHAM  R.  TAYLOR'S  book  on  Satellite 
Cities,  published  in  1915,  is  the  subject  of 
a  series  of  articles  by  Professor  Rudolf 
Eberstadt  in  Stadtbaukunst,  the  organ  of  the 
German  Institute  of  City  Planning.  He 
dwells  on  the  fact  that  whereas  in  England 
and  Germany  the  development  of  self-con- 
taining small  industrial  towns  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  larger  centers  has  become  an  ob- 
ject of  propaganda  and  careful  planning, 
it  has  come  about  in  America  by  itself  from 
the  logic  of  the  economic  situation.  He  con- 
trasts, however,  the  technical  efficiency 
which,  in  outstanding  cases,  such  as  Gary, 
has  gone  into  the  planning  of  the  industrial 
plants  that  give  rise  to  these  towns  with 
the  lack  of  imagination  and  foresight  shown 
in  the  planning  of  the  residential  sections. 

A  GROUP  of  miners'  wives  and  their  chil- 
dren from  the  New  River  field,  West  Vir- 
ginia, were  brought  to  New  York  city  last 
week  by  Elisabeth  Gilman  of  Baltimore, 
treasurer  of  the  West  Virginia  Miners'  Re- 
lief Committee,  in  order  that  they  might  tell 
of  the  conditions  in  the  strike  region  and 
help  in  raising  funds  for  the  destitute  miners 
and  their  families.  According  to  Miss  Gil- 
man,  eighty  thousand  men  and  women  are 
in  need  of  food  in  this  district.  The  funds 
of  the  committee  were  exhausted  several 
weeks  ago.  Miss  Gilman  has  just  received 
a  letter  from  John  Gatherum,  secretary  of 
District  Number  29,  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America,  which  states  that  families  in 
the  district  are  being  evicted  with  no  shelter 
at  hand.  He  says  further:  "The  coal  op- 
erators say  in  defense  of  their  action  that 
they  need  the  houses  for  men  employed  at 
the  mines.  ...  I  do  not  know  of  a  single 
house  that  has  been  filled  at  any  of  the 
mines  after  a  miner  and  his  family  were 
evicted." 


THE  International  Labor  Office  has  invited 
an  American,  Fred  C.  Croxton,  director  of 
the  Ohio  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  to 
serve  on  the  Advisory  Committee  for  its  Im- 
migration Section.  Mr.  Croxton  has  ac- 
cepted the  appointment  and  will  sail  for 
the  first  meeting  of  the  committee  in  Ge- 
neva this  summer.  As  chairman  for 
the  committee  appointed  last  fall  by  Com- 
missioner Husband  to  study  social  con- 
ditions in  the  American  ports  [see  the 
Survey  for  November  19,  page  265,  and 
January  14,  page  585],  Mr.  Croxton  has 
come  in  close  touch  with  the  social  problems 
of  immigration.  Another  announcement  of 
interest  in  immigration  circles  is  the  resigna- 
tion of  Ruth  Crawford,  acting  executive  of 
the  Department  of  Foreign-Born  Women  of 
the  National  Board  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A,  and 
director  of  the  Social  Survey  of  Prague  fol- 
lowing the  war  [see  the  Survey  for  June 
11,  1921]. 

MABELLE  BABCOCK  BLAKE  has  re- 
cently resigned  from  the  Boston  Society  for 
the  Care  of  Girls,  of  which  she  has  been 
general  secretary  for  the  past  thirteen  years. 
When  Miss  Blake  first  came  to  the  society, 
organized  in  1800,  it  was  known  as  the 
Boston  Female  Asylum.  The  work  has 
changed  from  that  of  caring  only  for  little 
children  to  that  of  s  clearing  house  for 
girls'  needs,  and  this  entails  preventive 
work  with  older  girls.  Since  Miss  Blake's 
resignation,  the  board  of  directors  decided 
to  unite  the  society  with  the  Boston  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society  in  a  "  Children's  Federa- 
tion." This  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  era 
for  children's  work  in  Boston. 

In  addition  to  carrying  on  the  work  of  the 
organization,  Miss  Blake  has  during  the 
past  year  been  special  instructor  in  social 
economy  at  Simmons  College  School  of 
Social  Work. 

THOMAS  MOTT  OSBORNE,  former  war- 
den of  Sing  Sing  and  of  Auburn,  in  both  of 
which  prisons  he  introduced  new  principles 
of  discipline  by  the  formation  of  mutual 
welfare  leagues,  will  leave  shortly  for 
Greece,  at  the  invitation  of  the  queen,  to 
make  a  study  of  that  country's  prison  system. 

DR.  S.  JOSEPHINE  BAKER,  after  twenty 
years'  connection  with  the  New  York  city 
Department  of  Health,  on  which  she  still 
serves,  has  been  appointed  a  consulting  ex- 
pert of  the  New  York  State  Health  Depart- 
ment which  is  organizing  a  new  division  on 
child  hygiene. 


BULLETIN   BOARD 


Nationax  Organization  for  Public  Health 
Nursing,  American  Nurses'  Association, 
National  League  for  Nursing  Education  : 
Consolidated  biennial  meeting.  June  26-30. 
Seattle. 

League  for  Industrial  Democracy  :  Confer- 
ence on  The  Trend  toward  Industrial 
Democracy.  June  21-25.  Camp  Tamiment, 
Blue  Mountains,  Pa.  Secretary,  Harry  W. 
Laidler,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

National  Conference  on  City  Planning  : 
Fourteenth  Annual  Meeting.  June  5-7. 
Springfield,  Mass.  Secretary,  Flavel  Shurt- 
leff,  60  State  St.,  Boston. 

Government  Labor  Officials  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  :  Ninth  Annual  Conven- 
tion. May  22-26.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, State  Capitol,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Ad- 
dress Department  of  Labor  and  Industry, 
Keystone  Bldg.,  Harrisburg. 

American  City  Bureau  :  National  School. 
Aug.  21-Sept.  2.  Evanston,  111.  Address 
Robert  B.  Beach,  Association  of  Commerce, 
Chicago. 


PUBLICATIONS     OF 


Albania. 

Bulgaria. 

France. 

Lithuania. 

Argentine. 

Chill. 

Germany. 

Luxenburg. 

Austria. 

China. 

Greece. 

Netherlands 

Belgium. 

Colombia, 

Guatemala. 

Nicaragua. 

Bolivia. 

Costa  Rica. 

Haiti. 

Norway. 

Brazil. 

Cuba. 

Hedjaz. 

Panama. 

British  Empire. 

Czecho-Slovakla. 

Honduras. 

Paraguay. 

South   Africa. 

Denmark. 

Italy. 

Pern. 

Australia. 

Ecuador. 

Japan. 

Persia. 

Canada. 

Esthonia. 

Latvia. 

Poland. 

India. 

Finland. 

Liberia. 

Portugal. 

New   Zealand. 

t 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LABOUR  OFFICE 

The  International  Labour  Organization,  of  which  the  International  Labour  Office 
is  a  part,  is  an  association  of  fifty-four  nations  dealing  with  industrial  and  economic 
problems.    The  following  are  the  member  nations:. 

Rou  mania. 
San  Salvador. 
Serb— Croat — 

Slovene  State. 
Siaxn. 
Spain. 
Sweden. 
Switzerland. 
Uruguay. 
Venezuela. 

The  International  Labour  Review: 

A  scientific,  popular,  monthly  publication  containing  special  articles,  statistics, 
and  information  relative  to  industry  and  labor  of  interest  and  value  to  govern- 
ments, employers,  and  workers.  It  contains,  in  addition  to  articles  for  which  the 
International  Labor  Office  is  responsible,  contributions  by  well-known  economists, 
employers,  and  trade-union  leaders  of  their  views  on  questions  of  the  day.  (Eng- 
lish, French,  and  German  editions.)     $7.00  annually. 

The  Official  Bulletin: 

The  official  journal  of  the  Office,  supplying  information  with  regard  to  the  activi- 
ties of  the  International  Labor  organization.  Contains  the  text  of  official  docu- 
ments, reports  of  meetings  of  the  governing  body  and  various  international  com- 
missions.    (English,  French,  and  German  editions.)     $5.00  annually. 

Industrial  and  Labour  Information: 

A  weekly  devoted  to  notes  on  important  current  events  relating  to  industry  and 
labor  throughout  the  world.  A  bi-weekly  Russian  supplement  is  published  con- 
cerning Russian  questions.    $7.50  annually.     Russian  supplement  $2.50. 

Legislative  Series: 

Contains  reprints  and  translations  of  the  texts  of  laws,  decrees,  orders,  and  regu- 
lations affecting  labor  issued  in  the  different  countries  of  the  world.  $5.00  annually. 


The  International  Labour  Directory: 

Published  annually.  Contains  the  fullest  infor- 
mation available  with  regard  to  the  organiza- 
tions, both  official  and  unofficial,  which  deal 
with  industrial  and  labour  matters  throughout 
the  world.    $2.50. 

Reports  of  the  International  Labour  Conferences: 

Consisting  of  (c)  reports  prepared  by  the  In- 
ternational Labour  Office  for  the  Annual  Con- 
ference; (b)  verbatim  reports  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  conference;  (c)  the  official  text  of 
the  draft  conventions  and  recommendations 
adopted  by  the  conference.    $15.00. 

READY 


Special  Reports: 

The  results  of  important  special  investiga- 
tions carried  out  by  the  International  Labour 
Office.  Similar  studies  if  made  outside  the 
Office,  if  deemed  of  sufficient  value,  are  pub- 
lished as  special  reports. 

Technical  Survey  of  Agricultural  Questions: 

A  study  of  hours  of  work,  unemployment,  tech- 
nical agricultural  education,  living-in  condi- 
tions, protection  of  women  and  children,  rights 
of  associations,  and  social  insurance  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits  throughout  the  world.   $3.00. 

SHORTLY 


The  Enquiry  Into  Production:     A  general  report. 

4  volumes,  octavo,  300  diagrams,  350  statistical  tables,  2,500  pages.     $15.00. 

FOrt  CATALOGUE  AND  COMPLETE  INFORMATION 

ADDRESS: 

ERNEST  GREENWOOD,  American  Correspondent 

INTERNATIONAL   LABOUR   OFFICE 

618  Seventeenth  Street,  WASHINGTON,^.  C. 


(/»  answering  this  advertisement  please  mention  The  Sukvey.    //  helps.  US,  it  identifies  you) 
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What  is  America  going  to  do  about  the 
Schooling  of  Democracy? 

WHERE  GIRLS  GO  RIGHT 

drawings  by  VAN  LOON  [Appears  in  Section  II]  *  Paintings  by  BARTLETT 


THE  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE 
of  SOCIAL  WORK 

49th  Annual  Meeting 

June  22-29,  1922 
Providence,  R.  I. 

There  are  at  least  four  things  which  are  of    interest  to   those  who   are  planning   to   share  in 
the  great  meeting  to  be  held  in  Providence: 

FIRST:       — The  subjects  to  be  discussed. 

This  year  the  basic  thread  of  thought  running  through  the  program 
will  be  "Changing  Fundamentals  of  Social  Work." 

SECOND: — The  speakers. 

No  better  assurance  of  an  adequate  presentation  of  the  subjects  to 
be  discussed  can  be  given  than  a  bare  enumeration  of  those  who  are  to 
speak : 


Grace  Abbott 

R.   K.   Atkinson 

C.   M.   Bookman 

Josephine   Brown 

Dr.   Walter  Brown 

Allen   T.   Burns 

Amos  W.  Butler 

Ella   Lyman   Cabot 

Dr.    C.    Macfie   Campbell 

Raymond   Clapp 

Orrin  G.   Cocks 

Lawrence    C.    Cole 

Sherman  Conrad 

Fred  Croxton 

Otto  W.  Davis 

John  B.   Dawson 

Dr.   Neva  Deardorff 

Karl  de  Schweinitz 

Prof.   Julius   Drachsler 

R.    C.   Ed  kind 

Dr.   A.   B.   Emmons 

Louis  Fabricamp 

Prof.  Royal   B.   Farnam 


Elizabeth  E.  Farrell 
Homer  Folks 
Dr.  C.  E.  Ford 
Prof.  J.  E.   Hagerty 
David  S.   Hanchett 
Mrs.   May   Harding 
Dr.    C.   J.    Hatfield 
Dr.    Floyd   Haviland 
Rev.   Joel   Hayden 
Dr.  Clarence  M.   Hincks 
William   Carl   Hune 
Mary   E.    Hurlbutt 
W.    W.    Husband 
John   Ihlder 
Mrs.    Clarence  Johnson 
Dr.   E.   R.  Kelley 
Robert  J.   Kelso 
Mrs.  Edith  S.  King 
Sherman  C.   Kingsley 
George    W.    Kirchwey 
Judge  Florence  E.   Lewis 
Ora  Mabelle  Lewis 
Prof.   E.    C.    Lindemann 


Dr.   Charles  S.   Little 

Owen   R.    Lovejoy 

Emma   O.    Lurtdberg 

Helen  I.  McCoy 

J.  Prentice  Murphy 

Florence  Nesbitt 

Donald  North 

William    Hammond   Parker 

Anna  M.  Petersen 

Dr.    E.   A.   Peterson 

Dr.    C.    C.   Pierce 

Philip  S.  Piatt 

Stockton  Raymond 

Ralph   J.    Reed 

Judge    J.    Hoge    Ricks 

Dr.   Arthur   H.   Ruggles 

Catherine   Sanders 

Mrs.   Ada  E.   Sheffield 

Prof.    Henry    C.    Sherman 

Frederic  Siedenburg 

Dr.   William  F.   Snow 

George   Soule 

Dr.   Russell  Sprague 


Leon  Stern 
Charles   C.   Stillman 
Jessie   Taft 
Sophie   Van   S.   Theis 
Dr.  Douglas  A.   Thorn 
Monsieur   Albert   Thomas 
Dr.   Alec   N.    Thomson 
W.    D.    Thurber 
Gertrude  Vaile 
George   E.   Vincent 
Harriet   E.   Vittum 
Roy  Smith  Wallace 
Harry  P.   Wareheim 
James   E.   West 
Lucien   A.    Whipple 
Dr.   William   A.   White 
Dr.    Ira  S.    Wile 
Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams 
Dr.   Helen  T.  Woolley 
Mrs.    Ruth    I.    Workum 


THIRD:      —The  place. 

To  those  familiar  with  Providence  nothing  need  be  said.  To  others 
we  give  the  assurance  that  there  will  be  splendid  meeting  places  and 
ample  hotel  and  housing  accommodations  for  every  delegate  in  attendance 
at  any  of  the  meetings. 

FOURTH: — The  railroads  have  granted  reduced  rates. 
For  any  information  as  to  program,  railroad  rates,  or  other  matters  write  to 

W.  H.  PARKER,  General  Secretary 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work, 
25   East   Ninth   Street, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


(In  /in stirring  this  advertisement  please  mention  The  SUrvfy.     //   helps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 


SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 


SURVEY  GRAPHIC 

Monthly 


An  illustrated  magazine  ot  social 
exploration,  reaching  out  to 
wherever  the  tides  of  a  generous 
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MIRIAM  VAN  WATERS  took 
her  post  graduate  work 
and  degree  at  Clark  Uni- 
versity. She  is  referee  of  the 
Juvenile  Court  of  Los  Angeles 
where  she  was  formerly  head  of 
Juvenile  Hall  and  superinten- 
dent of  El  Retiro,  a  Los  Angeles 
County  correctional  school  for 
young  girl  wards  of  the  Juvenile 
Court  *  *  *  max  mc  conn  was 
for  many  years  registrar  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  where  he 
saw  it  grow  from  modest  size 
to     overwhelming     proportions 

*  *  *  r.  w.  babcock,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Harvard,  has  been  teach- 
ing for  several  years  in  middle 
western  universities  where  he 
has  been  fighting  the  battles  of 
English  with  the  armies  of  un- 
trained *  *  *  CHARLES  BUXTON 
going,  engineer,  editor  and  con- 
tributor to  magazines,  was  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  the 
great  scientist  of  whom  he  writes 
and  has  visited  the  scenes  of  his 
labors  in  Ajaccio  in  Corsica  and 
in  the  garden  at  Serignan  *  *  * 
Joseph  kinmont  hart  is  edu- 
cational  editor   of    the   SURVEY 
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is  chief  of  the  education  service 
in  the  Civic  Development  De- 
partment of  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce  *  *  * 
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employment  work  as  is  evi- 
denced by  her  delightful  story. 
She  now  teaches  in  the  New 
York  High  Schools  *  *  * 
Cecilia  MacKiNNON  lives  in 
Ontario,  Canada  *  *  *  Who  are 
the  striking  figures  in  interna- 
ional  education  today  ?  In  Eng- 
land one  of  the  fertile  minds  is 
that  of  albert  mansbridce,  for 
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many  years  head  of  the  adult 
education  movement  and  now 
director  of  the  World  Associa- 
tion for  Adult  Education  *  *  * 
In  Germany  one  of  the  men  who 
carried  his  idealism  through  the 
war  and  maintained  his  youth- 
ful contacts  with  the  earth  is 
Paul  Natorp  who  is  presented 
here  by  professor  h.  w.  puck- 
ett of  the  Department  of  Ger- 
manic Literatures  in  Barnard 
College  *  *  *  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult perhaps  to  find  any  one 
leader  of  Chinese  thought  upon 
whom  authorities  would  agree. 
ta  chen,  attached  to  the 
Chinese  delegation  to  the  Wash- 
ington conference,  thinks  Dr.  Su 
Hu  a  preeminent  figure  of  the 
Chinese  Renaissance  *  *  * 
frank  manny  now  lives  in  the 
old  "house  of  the  sandpile" 
made  famous  byG.  Stanley  Hall. 
Himself  an  educator  of  broad 
experience,  Mr.  Manny  has 
given  us  a  presentation  of  Mr. 
Hall,  one  of  the  most  fruitful 
minds    in    American    education 

*  *  *  KENYON  L.  BUTTERFIELD, 

president  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College  at  Amherst, 
has  lately  returned  from  China 
where  he  went  to  study  educa- 
tion carried  on  under  the  auspices 
of    the    Mission    Board  *  *  * 

FREDERICK  CLAY  BARTLETT  has 

exhibited  in  New  York  galleries 
the  pictures  which  he  made 
while  he  was  in  China  in  IQ20 

*  *    *    FLORENCE    BARROWS,    of 

Birmingham,  England,  is  head 
of  the  Friends  unit  in  Poland 
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when     LYDIA     LEWIS     RICKMAN, 

an  American  Friend,  joined  it 
in  1917. 
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Social  Certainties 

By  Julia  Houston  Railey 
and  Hilton  Howell  Railey 

A  reply  to  Mrs.  Cannon's  much  talked  of  article  in  The  Atlantic 
Monthly — "Philanthropic  Doubts."  Mrs.  Cannon  called  social  work- 
ers "the  professionals  of  the  philanthropic  movement."  Such  a 
description,  say  the  Raileys,  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  mam- 
malia are  the  professionals  of  the  vertebrate  kingdom.  True,  both 
are  the  result  of  a  process  of  evolution  of  slow  and  painful  advance, 
whether  in  zoic  or  intellectual  movement.  But  when  a  new  species 
has  been  thus  evolved,  in  justice  should  it  not  be  recognized?  Is  it 
not   entitled   to  a   name  of  its  own,  and  a  hearing? 

A  Vestige  of  older  Providence 

Ety  Esther  Alida  Phillips 

The  capital  of  Rhode  Island  is  the  Convention  City,  this  June,  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work.  Here  survives  one  of  the 
oldest  town  meetings  in  America.  And  it  survives  to  perpetuate  an 
anc:ent  trust — that  of  a  high-walled  private  poorhouse  in  the  heart 
of  a  modern   industrial  city. 

Pawtuxet  Valley 

By  S.  Adele  Shaw 

The  villages  that  make  up  this  Rhode  Island  industrial  district 
have  been  the  center  of  the  great  textile  strike  of  this  spring.  They 
are  the  scene  also  of  the  shift  so  far  as  one  group  of  mills  go  from 
an  industrial  feudalism  associated  with  the  name  of  a  single  family 
for  70  years,  to  a  new  and  absentee  capitalism.  The  shift  throws  an 
interesting  light  on  the  process  going  forward  in  a  hundred  American 
towns,    where   city   banking   institutions   are    taking   over   the    control. 

The  Job  at  Babel's 

By  William  Z.  Ripley 

Another  sprightly  chapter  of  Professor  Ripley's  reminiscences  of 
his  five  years  as  industrial  mediator.  Here  he  touches  the  race 
problem.  What  immigration  means  concretely  to  the  job  of  the  trade 
union  organizer,  the  employment  manager,  or  the  labor  administrator, 
he  brings  out  with  intimate  detail. 

The  Carolina  Play  Makers 

Efy  Paul  L.  Benjamin 

How  the  teacher  who  helped  the  whole  Northwest  see  the  drama 
of  its  harvests  has  repeated  his  success  in  the  South  with  folk  plays 
which  are  giving  young  students  contact  with  an  old  culture,  and 
through  them  giving  to  that  culture  a  new  expression. 

The  Postmen 

Eh>  Lewis  W.  Hine 

Another  group  of  Work  Portraits.  Mr.  Hine  is  giving  a  new 
visualization  of  labor — its  dignity,  its  personality,  its  craftsmanship 
stamped   in   men's   faces. 

The  World  in  the  Mind  of 
the  Teacher 

Ety  Joseph  K.  Han 

Dr.  Hart's  challenging  article  in  the  June  issue  will  be  followed  by 
others.  As  he  sees  it,  the  cure  for  educational  drift  is  not  more 
drift.  A  reconstructive  educational  philosophy  is  needed.  Such  a 
philosophy  must  be  supported  by  a  positive  theory  of  the  nature  and 
significance  of  life.  Is  any  such  theory  in  existence?  Is  any  snob 
educational   philosophy   possible?      See  the   July   GRAPHIC. 
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SOCIAL  STUDIES 


Conducted  by 

JOSEPH  K.  HART 


EDUCATION 

Another  school  year  is  ending.  Commencement  time 
makes  little  or  no  room  for  critical  estimates  of  the  year's 
work,  or  for  constructive  plans  for  the  future.  At  com- 
mencement time  all  is  congratulation  and  the  thought  of 
the  achieved  goal.  But  in  the  shadows  are  faces  not  quite 
happy.  Some,  many  dropped  out  of  the  class  of  '22  back 
in  '18,  or  earlier — or  later.  The  pace  was  too  fast  for 
them,  or  too  slow.  And  under  the  surface  joys  of  com- 
mencement time,  some  members  of  the  class  of  '22  are 
feeling  little  tinges  of  uncertainty.  "What  is  Jones  '21 
doing  these  days?"  asked  the  old  grad,  the  other  day. 
"What's  he  doing?"  answered  one  who  knew  him;  "what's 
there  for  an  educated  man  to  do  but  to  keep  on  going  to 
school?"  The  habit  of  going  to  school  is  not  any  too  easily 
broken.     What  has  the  year  accomplished  ? 


1 


Individual  Outcomes 


*  Said  a  wise  man  once,  "Any  one  who  goes  to  school  does 
so  at  the  risk  of  his  own  personality."  What  has  the  year  meant 
to  the  casual  student  in  school  or  college?  Where  thousands  of 
students  congregate  in  college  and  high  school,  what  becomes  of 
the  individual  atom?  How  do  numbers  affect  the  brilliant  stu- 
dent? The  average?  The  marginal  type?  What  intellectual 
results  are  being  secured  under  present  school  conditions?  What 
results   in   personality? 


2. 


The  Education  of  the  Community 


'*  What  response  is  the  community  making  to  these  changing 
conditions  in  school  and  education?  Are  the  present  results  more 
convincing  to  the  public,  or  less  so  than  formerly?  What  is  the 
public  interested  in  in  connection  with  schools  and  colleges: 
scholarship  results?  Athletic  scores?  Individual  accomplish- 
ments? Group  progress?  The  gradual  raising  of  general  in- 
telligence? Great  spectacles?  Ivy-clad  towers?  Hoary  tradi- 
tions? The  "biggest  student  body  in  Jones  County"?  Has  the 
community  done  anything  for  the  school  this  year?  Has  public 
interest  been  expressed  in  any  way?  Has  the  casual  drift  been 
broken  through  in  any  way?  Has  any  new  leadership  appeared? 
Has  any  new  program  been  initiated?  Does  the  community  show 
any   evidence  of  growing  educational    interest? 


3. 


The  Education  of  the  Schools 


{Adt 


While  students  are  learning  and  the  community  is  being 
awakened,  what  has  been  happening  to  the  schools?  Have  the 
doctors  shown  any  interest  in  their  own  medicines?  Have  the 
teachers  taught  themselves  anything?  Have  the  disciplinarians 
learned  any  self-discipline?  Have  the  administrators  learned  self- 
government?  Has  the  school  board  learned  how  to  manage  its 
own  affairs?  In  short,  have  the  schools  and  school  people  ac- 
quired any  increment  of  education  for  themselves,  this  year?  Is 
intelligence  more,  or  less,  esteemed  in  the  halls,  on  the  campus? 
Is  truth  accepted  or  denied,  in  spirit,  in  the  classrooms?  Is  speech 
free?  Is  critical  thinking  encouraged?  Does  the  school  move  on 
toward  democratic  freedom  of  the  spirit,  or  backward  toward 
narrow  dogmatisms  and  ancient  tyrannies?  Are  teachers  worried 
and  afraid?  Or  do  they  face  the  future  with  enthusiasm  and 
courage?  Do  the  schools  feel  they  have  a  share  in  the  making  of 
democracy?  Or  are  they  tied  to  the  formulae  of  the  past,  to 
wordy  repetitions  of  old  dogmas?  Have  the  schools  become 
mechanisms  for  turning  out  standard  products?  Or  have  they 
still  something  of  the  everlasting  spirit  of  humanity  to  bestow 
upon  the  eager  youth  of  the  land?  What  has  the  year  accom- 
plished ? 

REFERENCES: 

Articles   in   this    issue. 
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Economic  Prizes 

Nineteenth    year 

IN  ORDER  to  arouse  an  interest  in  the  study  of  topics  relating  to  commerce 
and  industry,  and  to  stimulate  those  who  have  a  college  training  to  consider 
the  problems  of  a  business  career,  a  committee  composed  of 

Professor  J.  Laurence  Laughlin,  University  of  Chicago,  Chairman 

Professor  J.  B.  Clark,  Columbia  University 

Hon.  Theodore  E.  Burton,  Washington 

President  Edwin  F.  Gay,  New  York  Evening  Post,  and 

Professor  Wesley  C.  Mitchell,  Columbia  University 

has  been  enabled;  through  the  generosity  of  Hart,  Schaffner  &  Marx  of  Chicago, 
to  offer  in  1923  four  prizes  for  the  best  studies  in  the  economic  field 

In  addition  to  the  subjects  printed  below,  a  list  of  available  subjects  proposed 
in  past  years  will  be  mailed  on  request.  Attention  is  expressly  called  to  the  rule 
that  a  competitor  is  not  confined  to  topics  proposed  in  the  announcements  of  this 
committee,  but  any  other  subject  chosen  must  first  be  approved  by  it 

/  A  critical  examination  of  the  work  of  the  Shipping  Board 

2  The  Pittman  silver  act 

3  The  facts  and  underlying  theory  of  the  present  German  monetary  situation 

4  The  present  position  and  future  prospects  of  unionism  in  the  United  States 

5  The  effects  of  a  protective  tariff  on  farm  products  in  the  United  States 

6  The  crisis  of-  IQ20  in  Japan,  the  United  States  and  Europe 

Class  B  includes  only  those  who,  at  the  time  the  papers  are  sent  in,  are  under- 
graduates of  any  American  college.  Class  A  includes  any  other  Americans  with- 
out restriction;  the  possession  of  a  degree  is  not  required  of  any  contestant  in  this 
class,  nor  is  any  age  limit  set 

A  First  Prize  of  One  Thousand  Dollars,  and 
A  Second  Prize  of  Five  Hundred  Dollars 

are  offered  to  contestants  in  Class  A 

A  First  Prize  of  Three  Hundred  Dollars,  and 
A  Second  Prize  of  Two  Hundred  Dollars 

are  offered  to  contestants  in  Class  B.  The  committee  reserves  to  itself  the  right 
to  award  the  two  prizes  of  $1000  and  $500  of  Class  A  to  undergraduates  in  Class 
B,  if  the  merits  of  the  papers  demand  it.  The  winner  of  a  prize  shall  not  receive 
the  amount  designated  until  he  has  prepared  his  manuscript  for  the  printer  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  committee 

The  ownership  of  the  copyright  of  successful  studies  will  vest  in  the  donors,  and  it  is 
expected  that,  without  precluding  the  use  of  these  papers  as  theses  for  higher  degrees, 
they  will  cause  them  to  be  issued  in  some  permanent  form 

Competitors  are  advised  that  the  studies  should  be  thorough,  expressed  in  good 
English,  and  although  not  limited  as  to  length,  they  should  not  be  needlessly  expanded. 
They  should  be  inscribed  with  an  assumed  name,  the  class  in  which  they  are  presented, 
and  accompanied  by  a  sealed  envelope  giving  the  real  name  and  address  of  the  com- 
petitor, together  with  any  degrees  or  distinctions  already  obtained.  No  paper  is  eligible 
which  shall  have  been  printed  or  published  in  a  form  to  disclose  the  identity  of  the 
author  before  the  award  shall  have  been  made.  If  the  competitor  is  in  Class  B,  the 
sealed  envelope  should  contain  the  name  of  the  institution  in  which  he  is  studying.  The 
papers  should  be  sent  on  or  before  June  I,    1923,  to 

J.  LAURENCE  LAUGHLIN,  Esq. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 
CHICAGO 

{In  answering  tliis  advertisement  please  mention  The  Survft.     It  helps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 
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DRAMATIC  MUSIC 

By  Barry  Faulkner 

One  of  a  series  oj  mural  decorations  to  be  hung  about  June  1  in  the  Eastman  School  of  Music,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.    This  is  typical  of  the  delightful  work  Mr.  Faulkner  has  done  for  other  educational  institutions,  among 

them  the  Washington  Irving  High  School,  New  York  city 
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The  Freshman  Flood 

By  MAX  McCONN 

With  sketches  by  HENDRIK  WILLEM  VAN  LOON 


HE  critics  of  the  colleges,  that 
pestiferous  lot,  have  a  great  sur- 
prise in  store  for  them.  They  are 
accustomed  to  seeing  the  practices 
of  which  they  complain  complac- 
ently continued  from  generation  to 
generation.  It  may  almost  dismay 
them  to  learn  that  one  set  of  evils  is  likely  to  be 
summarily  abated.  I  refer  to  those  which  have 
been  connected  with  the  too  ardent  pursuit  of  the 
elusive  freshman,  including  occasionally  "come-on" 
circulars  more  creditable  to  a  mail-order  house  than 
to  an  educational  institution;  and,  more  regularly, 
the  exploitation  of  the  football  team  and  the  glee 
club  for  advertising  purposes. 

These  practices  are  going  to  be  stopped,  and  that 
quickly.  Not  because  of  the  critics,  but  for  the 
same  reason  that  impels  you  to  stop  your  advertise- 
ment for  stenographers  when,  having  two  vacancies 
to  fill,  you  have  received  five  hundred  applications. 
The  freshman  is  no  longer  elusive  but  ubiquitous. 
Some  cause  or  other  has  made  two,  or  even  three, 
of  these  verdant  blades  to  grow  where  one  grew 
before.  To  be  specific:  the  college  president  who 
was  wont  in  1910  to  point  with  pride  to  a  fresh- 
man class  of  one  hundred  is  now  too  much  worried 
to  indulge  in  that  characteristic  gesture — he  is 
frantically  hunting  classrooms  for  two  hundred  and 
fifty.  And  universities  which  used  joyfully  to  wel- 
come a  thousand  first-year  men  are  peevishly  putting 
up  temporary  housing  to  take  care  of  twenty-five 
hundred  or  three  thousand.  The  advertising  is 
going  to  cease ! 

The  critics,  however,  may  take  heart.  It  already 
seems  likely  that  this  flood  of  freshmen  may  give 
rise  to  new  evils  more  serious  than  those  it  is  banish- 
ing. At  any  rate  all  persons,  whether  critical  or 
otherwise,  who  feel  any  concern  for  our  institutions 
of  higher  learning  may  well  be  interested  in  the  new 
questions   and   problems   raised:   for   example,    the 


cause  of  this  sudden  inundation,  the  probability  of 
its  continuance,  the  results  that  are  likely  to  follow, 
and,  most  important  of  all,  the  opportunity  possibly 
afforded  for  some  revitalizing  of  our  processes  of 
higher  education. 

As  for  the  cause.  College  officers — presidents, 
deans,  registrars,  chairmen  of  entrance  committees 
— when  interrogated,  commonly  give  the  same 
answer  that  we  all  give  in  connection  with  other  new 
phenomena:  the  war!  And  this  answer  is  probably 
as  near  to  being  correct  in  this  case  as  in  most 
others. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  war  contributed 
definitely  to  the  influx  of  freshmen.  The  more 
direct  way  was  through  the  agency  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  in  the  fall  of  19 18,  two 
months  before  the  Armistice,  the  government  of  the 
United  States  promised  virtual  temporary  exemp- 
tion from  the  operation  of  the  selective  draft  to  all 
young  men  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty- 
one  who  should  enroll  at  the  opening  of  that  school 
year  in  a  college  or  a  university  as  members  of  the 
Students' Army  Training  Corps.  The  organization 
bearing  that  name  was  improvised  overnight  and 
forthwith  installed  at  practically  all  institutions  of 
higher  learning  having  as  many  as  one  hundred  men. 
It  was  designed  to  afford  military  instruction  intro- 
ductory to  that  of  the  training  camps  while  permit- 
ting the  student-soldiers  to  pursue  certain  academic 
courses.  The  theory  underlying  the  plan  and 
extensively  promulgated  in  connection  with  it  was 
that  even  the  brief  and  fragmentary  college  training 
thus  afforded  would  be  of  sufficient  value  in  the 
preparation  of  officer  material  to  justify  the  enorm- 
ous expense  and  trouble  involved.  How  that  theory 
would  have  looked  after,  say,  a  year's  trial  in 
practice,  we  shall  never  know.  The  new  organiza- 
tion started  off  pretty  well  in  some  institutions — 
chiefly  the  smaller  ones — and  pretty  badly  in  others. 
After  the  Armistice  it  was,  of  course,  closed  out  as 
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selves,  were  college  men, 
and  had  thus  decided  that 
the  way  out  lor  them  was 
college.  This  account,  let 
me  add,  is  not  based  upon 
a  priori  theorizing  but  upon 
some  hundreds  of  conversa- 
tions with  men  in  whom 
exactly  the  process  de- 
scribed had  actually  taken 
place  and  who  were  apply- 
ing to  me  (as  an  officer  ol 
admissions  of  a  certain 
western  university)  in  con- 
sequence. 

However,  if  the  flood 
has  been  caused  by  the  war, 
may  we  not  expect  that  it 
will  presently  recede  and 
permit  the  colleges  to  re- 
turn to  "normalcy"?  I 
think  it  probable  that  the 
tide    will    recede,    a    little 


quickly  as  possible.  But  the  point  here  is  that  in  for  the  next  two  or  three  years.  But  not  much  nor 
the  month  of  September,  191 8,  every  young  man —  for  long.  For  the  war,  in  this  connection  as  in  so 
literally  every  one — in  this  country  between  the  many  others,  merely  brought  into  sudden  relief  a 
ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty  inclusive  had  brought  condition  which  already  existed  but  which  would 
home  to  him  individually,  in  a  connection  which  he  without  the  war  have  been  tardier  of  recognition.  The 
regarded  as  possibly  one  of  life  and  death,  the  fact  new  condition  that  affects  college  enrollments  inheres 
that  the  government  of  the  United  States  attached  in  the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  no  longer,  to 
a  very  high  and  definite  value  to  college  training,  anything  like  the  extent  it  was  even  thirty  years  ago, 
It  was  such  an  advertisement  for  higher  education  a  land  of  easy  opportunity  for  the  untrained  man. 
as  the  world  had  never  seen  before.  Of  course  it  The  man  who  was  twenty-one  in  the  year  of  the 
drew  young  men  into  the  colleges  and  universities  Columbian  Exposition,  unschooled  and  penniless, 
by  tens  of  thousands.  Some  of  them  would  have  but  with  natural  brains  and  grit,  has,  with  reason- 
come  anyway,  but  many  would  not — and  a  large  ably  good  luck,  become  the  captain  of  industry  of 
number  of  the  latter  group  remained  or  returned,  today — witness  the  success  stories  in  the  current 
Furthermore,  the  advertisement  inevitably  reached  number  of  any  popular  magazine.  But  the  gospel 
many  thousands  not  directly  affected  at  the  moment:  of  those  stories  is  misleading  to  the  young  men  who 
younger  (and  older)  brothers,  sisters,  school  fel-  will  cast  their  first  ballots  in  the  fall  of  1922.  In 
lows  and  parents  with  minds  divided  between  the  short  generation  intervening  most  of  the  natural 
college  and  business  for  their  sons  or  daughters,  openings  for  enterprise  have  been  cornered.  Nearly 
Undoubtedly  thfi  direct  returns  from  that  stupen-  the  whole  commerce  and  industry  of  the  country 
dous  advertisement  are  still  coming  in.  has    been    organized    and    even    centralized.     The 

result  is  that  the  young  man  of  today  who  is  without 

BUT  the  war  worked  in  another  more  indirect  capital,  no  matter  how  much  natural  ability  and 
way  to  the  same  effect.  Thousands  of  young 
men,  twenty-one  to  thirty  years  old,  who  had 
gone  from  high  school  into  stores  and  offices 
and  factories  and  were  fast  settling  down  into 
routine  jobs  with  little  or  no  future,  were  violently 
snatched  out  of  their  ruts;  summarily  dispatched 
to  Georgia,  to  Great  Lakes,  to  Hoboken,  to  France; 
forced  into  contact  with  new  personalities,  scenes 
and  conditions;  driven  to  think  and  feel,  as  they 
might  never  have  done  otherwise  in  the  whole 
course  of  their  lives.  When  it  was  all  over,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  these  men  came  back  with  one 
dominant  idea  and  purpose:  namely,  that  whatever 
might  befall  them  they  would  not  slip  back  into  the 
old  dull  grooves;  that  somehow  they  were  going  to 
make  something  different  of  their  lives.  Many  of 
them  had  collated  with  this  determination  the  fact 
that  most  of  their  officers,  often  younger  than  them- 
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determination  he  may  have, 
must  ordinarily  go  to  work, 
not  on  his  own,  but  for 
somebody  else.  And  as  an 
employe  he  has,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  practically 
no  chance  of  substantial  ad- 
vancement unless  he  has 
some  specific  training — 
which  means,  by  and  large, 
of  course,  college  or  uni- 
versity or  both.  A  realiza- 
tion of  this  fact  is  spread- 
ing with  considerable  rapid- 
ity; the  war  only  accelerat- 
ed it.  Fundamentally  it  is 
this  realization  on  the  part 
of  young  men  and  women 
and  their  parents  that  is 
sending  these  appalling 
hordes  into  the  colleges.  The  flood  will  not 
manently  recede.     In  fact  it  has  only  begun  to 


per- 
rise ! 


IF  this  reasoning  is  correct  and  the  swollen  enroll- 
ments of  the  colleges  and  universities  are  to 
continue  and  presently  to  swell  still  more,  it  is  worth 
while  to  consider  seriously  how  the  standards  and 
processes  of  our  higher  education  are  likely  to  be 
affected.  What  evil,  results  must  we  fear?  What 
good  ones  may  we  hope  for? 

Many  people  will  think  at  once  of  the  situation 
which  has  already  arisen:  overcrowded  classes  and 
laboratories  and  libraries,  and  overworked  facul- 
ties, with  the  consequent  lowering  of  the  effective- 
ness of  all  the  instruction  given  and  the  cutting 
down  of  research.  This  situation  is  bad  enough. 
It  is  bad  for  the  students;  undergraduates  in  col- 
lege at  the  present  time  are  undoubtedly  receiving 
instruction  considerably  inferior  in  quality  to  that 
obtained  by  the  men  and  women  who  were  grad- 
uated, say,  between  19 10  and  1916.  And  it  is  even 
tragically  bad  for  college  teachers,  whose  scientific 
productivity  is  cut  off,  and  whose  health  will  in  some 
cases  be  permanently  injured. 

This  matter  need  not,  however,  detain  us  long. 
The  present  crisis  was  unavoidable,  and  it  is  being 
taken  care  of  as  fast  as  possible. 

I  say  the  crisis  was  unavoidable.  Those  inclined 
to  be  critical  may  allege  that  if  college  presidents 
had  really  been  educational  statesmen,  as  they 
should  be,  they  would  have  foreseen  this  huge  in- 
crease in  the  demand  for  college  training  and  would 
have  made  provision  for  it.  The  answer  is  that, 
in  many  cases  at  least,  they  did  foresee  it;  but  that 
neither  state  legislatures  nor  private  donors  will 
give  money  to  educational  institutions  to  provide 
for  expansion  that  is  merely  foreseen.  Not  until 
the  expansion  has  actually  occurred  and  acute  dis- 
tress resulted  can  increased  funds  be  extorted.  This 
is  unfortunate,  but  it  is  an  obdurate  fact  which  col- 
lege presidents  cannot  alter.  If  they  could  alter 
it,  they  would  live  longer. 

And  now  that  the  college   and  university  presi- 


Never  again! 

dents  can  exhibit  the  new  needs  as  existent  and 
pressing,  they  are  giving  themselves — with  a  devo- 
tion which  we  should  consider  beyond  praise  if  we 
did  not  take  it  for  granted  in  college  officers — to 
obtaining  the  increased  funds  that  are  necessary. 
They  have  already,  since  19 18,  added  many  mil- 
lions to  the  revenues  of  higher  education  and  are 
unremittingly  in  quest  of  further  millions,  as  all 
possible  donors  and  all  state  legislators  will  testify. 
Eventually  they  will  get  them.  More  lecture  halls 
will  be  built,  and  new  laboratories  and  libraries. 
Faculties  will  be  enlarged.  Classes  will  be  reduced 
to  a  proper  size,  and  teaching  schedules  cut  down 
to  a  point  which  will  again  enable  men  to  do  the 
best  work  of  which  they  are  capable.  In  all  these 
matters  college  officers  are  doing  everything  pos- 
sible, and  need,  not  criticism,  but  sympathetic  sup- 
port. 

Well,  then — when  adequate  funds  have  been 
secured  and  the  new  buildings  put  up  and  more 
teachers  employed,  will  everything  be  all  right 
again,  or  at  any  rate  as  near  to  all  right  as  it  was 
in  19 1 6 ?  That  is  the  real  question.  I  am  afraid 
the  answer  is  likely  to  be  in  the  negative. 

What  I  fear  is  a  marked  increase  in  the  tendency 
to  regimentation  and  mechanization  which  was  al- 
ready apparent  enough  in  the  larger  institutions  be- 
fore the  present  crisis. 

This  point  is  so  important  that  I  must  do  my  best 
to  make  clear  exactly  what  I  mean  by  those  two 
awkward  words:  regimentation  and  mechanization. 

It  has  been  said,  I  think  truly,  that  the  ideal  of 
higher  education  is  represented  by  Mark  Hopkins 
sitting  on  a  log  in  the  woods  with  an  interested 
student  on  the  other  end  of  the  log — the  two  of 
them  engaged,  presumably,  in  an  eager  discussion 
of  the  problems  of  moral  philosophy.  Why  does 
that  picture  represent  the  ideal?  Well,  in  the  first 
place,  no  doubt,  because  in  this  imaginary  situation 
the  teacher  was  able  to  give  his  younger  companion 
a  full  quantum  of  individual  attention,  to  adapt  his 
informal  instruction  fully  to  the  kinks  of  that  parti- 
cular student's  bias  and  stage  of  development,  while 
the  student  had  full  opportunity  to  express,  and  thus 
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to  develop,  vivify,  verify  and  correct,  his  own  re- 
actions along  the  way.  But  I  think  there  is  another 
important  aspect  of  the  matter:  namely,  that  the 
student's  sedentary  presence  on  the  log  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  wholly  voluntary  and  disinter- 
ested. He  was  not  there,  we  may  assume,  to  avoid 
being  reported  to  the  dean's  office  for  cutting,  serv- 
ing part  of  a  time-sentence  imposed  upon  him  as  a 
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A  liberal  education 

requirement  for  a  credit  in  philosophy,  but  because 
of  a  genuine  interest  in  the  subject  itself! 

A  S  soon  as  you  bring  Professor  Hopkins  home 
**•  from  the  woods  and  put  him  in  a  classroom  with 
ten  students  before  him  instead  of  one,  some  of  the 
ideal  quality  of  the  situation  vanishes.  The  pro- 
fessor inevitably  begins  to  shape  his  teaching,  not 
to  the  real  needs  of  an  actual,  live  boy,  but  to  the 
more  or  less  imaginary  capacity  of  a  composite 
photograph  of  ten  boys.  The  boys'  opportunity  for 
self-expression  and  self-realization  is,  moreover, 
greatly  reduced,  remaining  at  best  one-tenth  that 
enjoyed  by  the  fortunate  lad  on  the  ideal  log.  And, 
finally,  among  the  ten  there  are  almost  sure  to  be 
one  or  two  who  would  not  be  in  the  class  at  all  if 
they  had  not  taken  it  under  some  sort  of  compulsion, 
who  secretly  wish  moral  philosophy  at  the  devil 
(possibly  a  good  place  for  it),  and  who  pass  the 
hour  staring  out  of  the  window  in  a  wistful  dream 
of  going  fishing. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  Professor  Hopkins  will  con- 
tinue to  do  good  work  with  his  ten  students.  Nay, 
he  will  still  do  good  work  when  the  class  has  grown 
to  twenty-five  or  thirty.  There  are  even  compensa- 
tions. The  partially  expressed  reactions  of  ten  or 
twenty-five  different  students  will  bring  out  aspects 
of  the  questions  under  discussion  which  would  prob- 
ably have  been  overlooked  in  the  lonely  colloquy  in 
the  woods;  and  a  generous  emulation  may  be  in- 
duced that  really  stimulates  study  and  thought  itself. 
Moreover,  in  a  college  which  would  have  only 
twenty-five  or  thirty  in  philosophy — an  institution  of 
three  hundred,  say — where  the  president  or  the 
dean  knows  every  one  of  his  students  reasonably 
well,  there  ought  not  to  be  many  lads  sent  into  the 
course  to  whom  it  will  be  of  no  interest  and  hence 
of  no  value. 

But  suppose  this  little  college  or  university  comes 
suddenly  in  the  course  of  a  dozen  years  to  have  a 


thousand  students,  then  five  thousand,  then  twelve 
thousand.  Is  it  not  evident  that  a  process  of  regi- 
mentation must  result,  which  involves  the  negation 
of  most  of  the  virtues  not  only  of  the  log  scene  but 
of  the  small  class  in  the  small  college?  The  process 
develops  quite  unavoidably.  Nobody  is  to  blame 
during  the  transition  period  while  new  resources  are 
being  sought  to  catch  up  with  the  new  needs  of  the 
institution. 

During  that  space  of  time,  which  is  likely  to 
extend  over  several  years  (for  new  millions  do  not 
come  easily),  you  have,  willy  nilly  and  to  the  great 
regret  and  distress  of  the  college  officers  concerned, 
a  wholesale  handling  of  the  young  men  and 
women  whom  it  rapidly  becomes  customary  to  de- 
nominate the  "student  body."  They  are  herded 
into  huge  classes,  classes  containing  sixty,  eighty,  or 
a  hundred  students  instead  of  twenty  or  thirty, 
in  which  any  pretence  at  "individual  attention"  be- 
comes absurd.  The  individual  student,  moreover, 
is  sent  where  there  is  space  for  him,  rather  than 
where  his  personal  needs  make  it  desirable  for  him 
to  go.  He  needs  biology,  but  there  is  room  only  in 
logic;  logic  goes  down  on  his  program.  Don't  re- 
proach his  dean  or  "advisor."  That  officer  tries 
desperately,  especially  at  first,  to  keep  one  eye  on 
the  educational  realities — on  the  young  main's  or 
young  woman's  tastes,  preparation,  and  purposes — 
but  his  other  eye  is  fatally  hypnotized  by  his  table 
of  classroom  capacities  and  his  list  of  "full  sections." 
He  must  give  heed  to  that  table  and  that  list:  if 
there  are  only  ninety  desks  in  the  biological  labora- 
tory, and  these  have  already  been  assigned  for  every 
hour  of  the  day,  what  can  he  do?  The  lad  must 
take  logic — it  will  be  valuable  mental  discipline  any- 
wav  for  his  subsequent  scientific  studies. 

All  this  is  not  only  bad  in  itself  for  the  time  being 
and  for  the  students  originally  affected,  but  it  soon 
develops  into  an  attitude  and  a  tradition;  the  atti- 
tude and  tradition  that  the  individual  student  is  a 
cipher,  a  name  in  a  card  index.  Let  him  have  what 
he  wants  if  possible,  of  course;  but  if  that  is  not  pos- 
sible he  must  take  what  he  can  get.  His  teachers 
hardly  expect  to  know  his  name.  Certainly  they  do 
not  expect  to  know  anything  else  about  him — to  have 
any  personal  contacts  with  him.  Sit  on  a  log  with 
him?  Absurd!  The  new  point  of  view — I  hope 
I  have  shown  how  naturally,  how  inevitably  even,  it 
is  developed — finds  expression  in  a  jest  which  is 
perennially  popular  among  the  faculties  of  the  larger 
institutions:  "The  university  would  be  a  fine  place 
for  the  professors  if  it  weren't  for  the  students." 
Of  course  it  is  only  a  jest.  But  Mark  Hopkins 
would  not  have  made  it,  nor  would  he  have  laughed 
at  it. 

MEANWHILE,  during  the  same  transition 
period,  another  parallel  development  goes  on, 
which  eventually  becomes  an  embodiment  of  the 
depersonalizing,  regimenting  tendencies  already 
described,  and  works  for  their  perpetuation.  I 
mean  the  development  of  the  institution's  machinery 
of  rules  and  records.  This  is  quite  as  natural  as  the 
rest  of  the  process.     When  your  students  have  be- 
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come  names  in  a  card  index,  it  is  very  necessary — 
it  wasn't  necessary  before — that  that  card  index  be 
efficiently  maintained,  and  that  regulations  be  de- 
vised for  sorting  out  the  names  and  disposing  of 
them;  and  incidentally,  of  course,  disposing  of  the 
live  young  human  entities  whom  those  names  repre- 
sent. The  result  is  a  quite  new  emphasis  on  the 
mechanical  and  quantitative  aspects  of  the  educa- 
tional process,  on  those  points  of  which  a  card  index 
can  take  cognizance;  to  be  specific,  on  grades  and 
credits.  The  registrar's  office,  where  the  students' 
grades  and  credits  are  recorded,  tends  to  become 
the  heart  of  the  institution.  I  was  once  solemnly 
asked  in  a  faculty  meeting  (being  myself  at  that 
time  a  registrar),  apropos  of  a  proposed  new  kind 
of  course,  whether  the  registrar's  office  could  keep 
records  on  work  done  in  the  manner  suggested.  The 
implication  was  that  if  the  new  departure  under 
consideration  would  strain  the  existing  system  of 
records  it  should  not  be  undertaken.  My  own 
(somewhat  ungracious)  answer  was  that  the  regis- 
trar's office  would  keep  records  on  anything,  and 
that  the  convenience  of  that  office  ought  not  to  be 
so  much  as  considered  in  connection  with  any  point 
of  educational  policy;  but  the  question  itself  betrays 
the  domination  which  the  machinery  centering  in 
the  records  comes  to  exercise  upon  academic 
minds. 

It  may  be  objected  that  records  of  grades  and 
credits  are  kept  in  small  institutions  as  well;  that 
this  evil,  if  it  be  an  evil,  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
numerically  great  universities  and  cannot  therefore 
be  attributed  to  increased  enrollments.  It  is  true 
that  records  exist  in  little  colleges  of  two  or  three 
hundred  students 


a  good  way  to  keep  them.  The  registrar,  who  is 
probably  primarily  a  professor  of  Greek,  will,  if 
you  insist,  dig  up  an  old  ledger  or  an  index  box 
from  a  bottom  drawer  in  some  dusty  cubby-hole  of 
an  office.  Probably  you  will  find  that  the  records 
are  a  semester  or  so  in  arrears — haven't  been 
"written  up"  yet.  Gross  inefficiency?  No  doubt; 
but  that  isn't  the  heart  of  the  difference.     The  real 
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point  is  that  in  such  colleges,  if  any  such  still  exist, 
the  teachers  know  the  students  themselves.  They 
don't  have  to  rely  on  a  bookkeeper's  figures  for  in- 
formation about  their  capacities,  needs,  growth, 
and  achievement.  A  file  of  grades  and  credits  some- 
where in  the  background  does  very  little  harm  if  it 
is  habitually  ignored,  if  promotion  and  honors, 
demotion   and   disgrace,    expulsion    and   graduation 


are  only  theoretically  based  on  the  record  but  sub- 
But  the  difference  is  that  very     stantially    on    real    knowledge    of    live    human    be- 
ings. 


little  attention  is  paid  to  them  there.     Having  iunc- 
tioned  for  half  a  dozen  years  as  an  inspector  of  But  when  the  enrollment  comes  to  be  counted  in 

colleges  and  visited  between  forty  and  fifty  of  the  four  figures  or  five,  with  the  tradition  of  faculty 
smaller  institutions  in  several  middle  western  states,  aloofness  well  established,  the  committees  on  hon- 
I  speak  on  this  point  from  definite  personal  know-  ors,  on  discipline,  and  on  graduation  necessarily  fall 
ledge.  The  records  of  the  smaller  colleges  are  very  back  on  the  records.  It  may  happen  that  no  single 
badly  kept — which  may  be  said,  paradoxically,  to  be     member    of    the    committee    knows    personally    the 

student  under  consideration 
for  the  moment.  Then  the 
unreality  of  the  items  which 
the  records  can  furnish  gets 
in  its  deadly  work. 

The  items  which  the  rec- 
ords furnish,  as  they  are 
kept  at  present  in  all  Amer- 
ican colleges  and  universi- 
ties, include  grades  and 
credits.  I  have  referred  to 
these  items  as  unreal — that 
is,  as  very  meagerly,  and 
sometimes  falsely,  repre- 
sentative of  concrete  real- 
ities in  the  intellects  and 
souls  of  living-  adolescents. 
A  brief  consideration  will, 
I  believe,  establish  the  fact 
of  this  unreality.  Two 
young  men  take  a  course  in 
Shakespeare  extending  over 
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a  semester  of  eighteen  weeks  and  covering  three  or 
four  of  the  tragedies  and  as  many  comedies.     They 
recite   briefly   three    or    four    times,    write    several 
quizzes,  hand  in  a  term  paper,  and  take  an  examina- 
tion at  the  end.     One  of  them  conscientiously  reads 
all  the  plays,  and  is  profoundly  impressed  by  Ham- 
let, Othello  and  Lear,  so  that  his  whole  spiritual  life 
becomes  a  different  thing  from  what  it  was  before 
or  would  have  been  if  he  had  not  taken  the  course; 
but  he  has  not  attained  the  degree  of  mental  play- 
fulness,   essentially   a   matter   of  sophistication,   to 
enable  him  to  care  for  As  You  Like  It  and  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing.     In  his  recitations  and  quizzes 
he  is  honest  enough  to  confess  his  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion of  the  comedies,  but  he  is  too  reticent  or  too 
inexpressive  to  describe  at  all  convincingly  what  the 
tragedies   have   meant   to   him.      His   fellow   class- 
mate, a  glib  young  chap  really  absorbed  during  most 
of  the  semester  in  the  preparations  for  the  junior 
ball,  "does"  the  plays  in  Lamb's  Tales,  makes  care- 
ful note  of  the  instructor's  catchwords,  and  stars  in 
all  his   recitations  and  tests.     The  first  student  is 
likely  to  draw  a  mark  of  C   (passing),  the  second, 
A.  This  could  not  have  happened  with  Mark  Hop- 
kins, either  on  the  log  or  in  his  classroom;  but  it 
happens  constantly  in  our  universities  today.     And 
the  committee  on  honors  sees  only  the  C  and  the  A. 

AS  for  credits,  the  difficulty  with  them  consists 
in  the  fact  that  they  are  designed  for  the  meas- 
urement and  equation  of  entities  which  are  by 
their  nature  immeasurable  and  incomparable.  The 
standard  definition  of  a  credit,  which  may  be  read 
in  any  current  college  catalogue,  runs  somewhat  as 
follows:  "The  work  of  a  class  meeting  once  a  week 
for  a  semester,  with  the  necessary  preparation,  or 
the  equivalent  in  laboratory,  shop,  or  drawing 
room."  Thus  both  the  young  men  described  in  the 
preceding  paragraph  received,  since  the  course  met 
three  times  a  week,  three  credits  in  Shakespeare. 
This  is  weighing  the  imponderable  with  a  venge- 
ance ! 

But  the  full  beauty  of  credits  emerges  only  when 
we  consider  their  application  to  the  curriculum  as 
a  whole.  "The  work  of  a  class  meeting  three  hours 
a  week" — that  is,  any  class.  Shakespeare  or  Stock- 
Judging,  Greek  or  Steam  Boilers,  Calculus  or 
Botany  or  Band  Instruments.  And  the  credits  in 
subjects  quite  as  various  as  these  are  added  together 
to  make  up  the  total  number  of  credits  required  for 
a  degree.  Most  of  us  will  recall  the  difficulty  with 
which,  in  about  the  second  grade  of  the  elementary 
school,  there  was  impressed  upon  us  the  impropriety 
of  adding  four  cows  and  two  apples.  We  confidently 
maintained  that  the  answer  was  six.  When  Teacher 
demanded,  "Six  what?"  we  were  stumped,  but  we 
clung  for  a  good  while  to  a  secret  belief  in  the 
validity  of  our  total.  It  is  the  same  elementary 
mistake  that  college  professors  and  administrators 
make  with  their  credits  and  degrees.  Only  they 
are  a  little  more  ingenious  in  replies  than  you  and 
I  were  at  the  age  of  seven.  When  we  are  told  that 
one  hundred  and  twenty  is  the  number  that  repre- 


sents a  degree  and  we  ask,  "One  hundred  and  twenty 
what?"  they  boldly  answer,  "One  hundred  and 
twenty  credits" — as  if  the  hocus  pocus  of  that  mean- 
ingless word  made  any  real  difference. 

rT'HE  upshot  of  the  matter  is,  then,  that  a  rapid 
-*■  increase  of  college  and  university  enrollments 
tends  to  devitalize,  by  depersonalizing,  the  whole 
process  of  higher  education.  It  results  in  an  aloof- 
ness of  the  teachers  from  the  students  that  breaks 
the  electric  connection  on  which  the  whole  process 
fundamentally  depends.  Instead  we  have — I  come 
back  to  my  awkward  words — regimentation  and 
mechanization,  eventually  embodied  and  perpetu- 
ated in  a  system  of  regulations  and  records  which 
attempts  to  measure  and  evaluate  educational  im- 
ponderabilities by  essentially  meaningless  symbols. 
This  was  what  happened  during  the  years  of  rela- 
tively moderate  growth  between  1890  and  19 16, 
and  I  cannot  see  how  it  can  fail  to  be  happening  to  a 
still  greater  extent  under  the  pressure  of  the  im- 
moderate growth  that  is  taking  place  now. 

There  is,  however,  this  element  of  hope  in  the 
present  situation,  that  the  evils  described  above  are 
becoming  so  acute  as  to  press  upon  the  most  habitu- 
ated attention  and  possibly  to  obtain  a  hearing  for 
criticism  and  suggestions  of  change  that  would  not 
have  been  listened  to  at  all  in  19 16. 

But  what  form  should  change  take?  I  can  see 
no  remedy  except  to  retrace  our  steps,  to  move  back 
in  the  direction  of  Mark  Hopkins  on  his  log  or  at 
any  rate  in  his  small  classroom  with  his  small  group 
of  personally  known  hearers.  Education,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  anything  more  than  mere  instruction,  nay, 
even  instruction  that  can  count  for  anything,  in  any 
of  the  humane  subjects,  at  least,  such  as  literature, 
philosophy,  history,  economics,  pure  science,  and 
the  fine  arts,  involves  personal  contact,  personal  in- 
fluence, the  passing  of  the  living  spark  of  enthusiasm 
and  insight  from  mind  to  mind — without  the  insulat- 
ing interposition  all  the  time  of  the  professor's 
desk. 

But  what  does  this  mean?  Abolish  the  universi- 
ties, and  set  up  small  colleges  instead  in  every 
Squash  Corners  to  take  care  of  these  tens  of  thous- 
ands of  matriculants? 

Not  necessarily.  There  are  vast  advantages  in 
the  single  huge  institution  with  the  great  library, 
the  expensive  scientific  apparatus,  and  the  nationally 
and  internationally  famous  scholars  in  many  fields 
which  only  such  an  institution  can  possibly  bring  to- 
gether. But  it  does  mean,  I  think,  a  very  great 
administrative  and  educational  decentralization  of 
these  institutions — the  breaking  up  of  their  enorm- 
ous faculties  and  student  bodies  into  small  groups. 
Call  these  groups  "colleges,"  "schools,"  "divisions," 
"departments,"  or  what  you  like.  The  essential 
thing  is  that  each  of  these  units,  centered  about  the 
major  subject  interest  of  the  students  adhering  to 
it,  shall  be  small  enough  so  that  the  students  and 
professors  composing  it  shall  all  know  one  another 
personally  and  more  or  less  intimately  and  work 
together  as  enthusiastic  co-seekers  after  knowledge 
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and  truth  in  that  field.  It  will  not  matter  that  one 
such  group  of  students  and  teachers  may  know  but 
slightly  the  teachers  and  students  in  the  numerous 
other  groups  working  on  the  same  campus,  any 
more  than  it  mattered  in  the  golden  days  of  the 
small  college,  years  ago,  that  there  was  little  com- 
merce between  Williams  and  Amherst. 

I  think  it  would  be  found  in  practice  that  to 
attain  the  end  desired  each  unit  would  have  to  be 
granted  a  considerable  degree  of  independence  and 
autonomy — authority  to  establish  and  revise  its  own 
courses  and  curricula,  to  keep  its  own  separate 
records  (which  would  speedily  decline  in  im- 
portance), to  administer  its  own  discipline  and 
honors. 

All  of  which  is  directly  opposed  to  the  present 
strong  centralizing  tendency  in  practically  all  the 
universities  and  very  nearly  unthinkable  to  many 
presidents  and  deans. 


It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  such  a  reversal  of  the 
present  tendency  would  undoubtedly  involve  real 
losses.  These  would  include  a  considerable  lower- 
ing of  efficiency  in  many  external  matters,  the  for- 
feiture of  some  economies  developed  through  years 
of  zealous  stewardship,  even  some  variability 
among  the  divisions  or  units  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  sacred  standards.  But  what  does  it  profit  an 
educational  institution  if  it  gain  the  whole  world  of 
"efficiency"  and  lose  its  own  soul  in  the  form  of  vital 
contact  between  teachers  and  the  taught? 

AFTER  a  dozen  years  of  arduous  service  as  an 
agent  (by  virtue  of  the  positions  I  held)  of  the 
very  tendency  I  am  here  deploring,  I  have  become 
profoundly  convinced  that  my  labors  were,  in  the 
main,  works  of  the  devil — that  the  whole  tendency 
itself  must  be  reversed  if  we  are  to  save  our  colleges 
and  universities  alive. 


THE  GRADUATING  CLASS! 


"We  Are  the  English  Soldiers" 


By  R.  W.  BABCOCK 


MY  western  freshmen  include,  often,  besides 
the  arts  and  science  men,  students  in  en- 
gineering and  agriculture.  Engineer  fresh- 
men come  trooping  into  freshman  English 
with  their  fingers  crossed,  a  slight  smile  of  superior 
contempt  flitting  across  their  manly  features.  They 
are  the  descendants  of  John  Locke,  of  the  "Uni- 
versity of  the  North."  Would  that  Cardinal  New- 
man himself  might  revisit  this  earthly  Paradise  and 
teach   these   young   Calibans   for   one   hour — to   be 


exact,  for  fifty  minutes.  Agricultural  freshmen  have 
somewhat  the  same  attitude  toward  English,  but 
they  labor  under  the  infantry  stigma — "with  the  dirt 
behind  their  ears."  Now  when  one  combines  such 
Ulster  and  Sinn  Fein  freshman  elements  (for  they 
do  not  overlove  each  other)  with  commerce  stu- 
dents, pre-medics,  liberal  arts,  and  "coeds"  (sub- 
divided themselves  into  liberal  arts,  music  and  home 
economics) — one  has  a  fairly  heterogeneous  fresh- 
man class.   The  mere  administration  of  such  a  group 
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by  class  cards  is  an  art  in  itself.  The  teaching  of 
it  rivals  the  skill  of  Houdini   and  George  Cohan. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  western  freshmen  that 
overwhelms  the  young  instructor.  It  is  the  absence 
of  intellectual  standard.  The  diversity  of  prepara- 
tory foundation  in  a  single  western  freshman  section 
is  incredible.  The  result  has  been  the  formation  of 
a  few  "sub-freshman"  sections,  wherein  fall  all  poor 
wretches  who  cannot  survive  the  first  two  or  three 
weeks'  tests  of  a  semester.  They  get  no  credit  for 
this  Satanic  course — it  lasts  half  a  year — while  the 
instructor — well,  one  wishes  to  preserve  composure, 
and  proceed. 

The  sections  as  a  whole  suffer  three  times  a  week 
throughout  a  whole  year  under  the  precarious 
dominance  of  a  single — generally  young  and  hyster- 
ical— instructor.  Both  class  and  instructor,  it  seems 
to  me,  would  find  relief  in  the  introduction  of  a 
system  which  would  let  the  department  pass  in  re- 
view before  the  freshmen  by  means  of  a  lecture 
given  in  the  middle  of  each  week  by  a  ranking  pro- 
fessor. In  this  way  they  would  have  relief  for  one 
day  at  least  from  the  peculiar  inefficiency  of  a  young 
genius,  half  scared  to  death.  As  to  the  lightening 
of  responsibilitv  on  the  instructoral  shoulders,  that 
may  well  be  inferred. 

SOMEBODY  will  begin  to  say  that  freshmen 
study  other  things  besides  English.  Quite  so, 
but  English  covers  a  whole  freshman  class  much 
more  comprehensively  than  do  other  freshman  sub- 
jects. English  is  compulsory  for  all  colleges  in  a 
western  university,  so  that  freshman  education  ap- 
pears in  its  most  uniform,  though  not  sublimest, 
aspect  in  freshman  English.  The  fact  remains  also 
that  freshman  mathematics  in  a  western  university 
often  boasts  a  sub-freshman  section,  to  match  the 
English.  And  it  would  be  a  revealing  field  for 
statisticians  to  check  up  the  correspondence  in  fresh- 
men buried  in  both  sub-freshman  English  and  sub- 
freshman  mathematics.  There  is  more  consistency 
in  mediocrity  than  one  might  expect  offhand,  on  the 
self-evident  difference  of  the  two  studies. 

As  to  the  numbers  of  freshmen  in  the  West — 
they  are  myriad.  The  recent  war  resulted,  in  Wis- 
consin for  example,  in  educational  legislation — the 
Bonus  Act  of  the  state.  By  its  terms  all  ex-service 
men  of  Wisconsin  were  granted  thirty  dollars  a 
month  "and  books"  for  specified  educational  resi- 
dence at  the  state  university.  The  immediate  effect 
of  the  law  was  to  start  toward  Madison  a  flood  of 
freshmen  such  as  this  state  had  never  before  seen. 
I  have  not  the  exact  figures,  nor  are  they  necessary, 
but  during  the  two  years  I  "instructed"  in  Madison, 
the  enrollment  reached  somewhere  near  seven  thous- 
and and  eight  thousand,  respectively.  And  so  far 
as  I  can  ascertain,  the  flood  has  not  receded  greatly. 


Now  as  to  the  types  this  flood  brought  in:  every 
type  of  man  from  ditch  digger  to  specialized  artisan 
appeared,  all  convinced  by  the  lessons  of  the  army 
that  it  was  education  that  accounted  for  an  offi- 
cer's commission,  and  education  they  were  deter- 
mined to  get.  They  were  nervous,  diffident,  per- 
sistent— in  some  cases,  impossibly  ignorant — in- 
dividuals, who  provided  a  young  instructor  with 
many  worrisome  speculations  at  times;  at  others, 
with  speechless  admiration  for  the  yearning  of  such 
older  men  for  an  education  which  he  himself  took 
too  much  for  granted.  These  men  always  came 
racing  up  to  the  desk  the  first  day  with  a  plea  for 
mercy  because  they  had  not  "been  to  school"  for 
several  years.  One  man  forty-one  years  old  faced 
me  in  one  class;  I  had  several  over  thirty.  But  be- 
fore the  semester  was  over,  those  freshmen  had,  by 
sheer  will  power,  dug  themselves  out  of  a  mass  of 
inefficient  ignorantisms  and  climbed  to  within  the 
ranking  few  of  each  section.  Their  ambition  was 
achieved.  They  had  come  back  in  education,  and  I 
doubt  not  they  returned  to  civil  life,  as  from  the 
army,  with  an  increase  of  self-confidence  such  as 
only  mental  self-control  can  produce. 

This  year  the  story  is  different.  I  am  at  another 
university,  and  I  have,  as  freshman  bonus  men,  a 
telephone  operator,  a  schoolmaster,  a  chemist,  a 
farmer,  a  business  man,  and  one  other  unknown 
who  has  just  been  transferred  to  me  from  another 
section.  All  are  as  mature  as  I,  except  possibly  the 
farmer,  and  the  school  teacher  and  the  business  man 
lead  their  respective  freshman  sections,  with  the 
chemist  not  far  behind.  Perhaps  it  is  a  pity  that 
such  promising  types  are  now  disappearing  from  the 
freshman  class  lists,  but  from  their  point  of  view  the 
satisfaction  must  be  immense. 

T  T  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon — what  might  be 
**  termed,  in  a  Fourth  of  July  oration,  Young 
America's  quest  for  knowledge.  Youth  everywhere 
seems  to  want  to  learn  something,  both  of  life  and 
books.  There  was  a  man  in  my  class  in  Harvard 
who  at  the  beginning  of  his  senior  year  applied  to 
the  class  committee  for  a  roommate  to  live  in  the 
Yard.  Three  years  he  had  spent  in  College  House 
eking  out  a  solitary  existence  and  starving  himself 
to  stay  put  in  the  college  for  the  sake  of  an  educa- 
tion. That  is  an  extreme,  possibly,  but  I  dare  say 
there  were  many  others  not  far  behind  him  in  the 
"capacity  for  suffering."  And  at  present  I  have  in 
a  "make-up"  freshman  section  an  engineer  who 
came  here  this  year  with  ten  dollars  in  his  pocket. 
He  studies  some  time  between  ten  p.  M.  and  six 
A.  M.,  sleeping  between  lessons!  From  the  instruc- 
tor's point  of  view  one  wonders  how  much  will 
power  it  takes  to  fail  a  man  of  that  type.  He  repre- 
sents educational  determination. 


Henri  Fabre 

By  CHARLES  BUXTON  GOING 

With  Photographs  by  PAUL  HENRI  FABRE 

HEN  Henri  Fabre  retired  to  Serig-  occupied  him  almost  up  to  his  ninetieth  year.  But 
nan,  to  that  little  weed-grown  patch  one  must  have  some  perspective  of  the  earlier  and 
of  ground  which  he  has  immortal-  less  known  portion  of  his  life  as  a  teacher,  and  of 
ized  as  his  "Harmas,"  he  was  fifty-  his  still  more  remote  childhood,  to  understand  not 
six  years  of  age.  He  had  published  merely  the  ecstasy  with  which  he  welcomed  his  long 
but  a  single  volume  of  the  insect  delayed  freedom,  but  the  extraordinary  genius  of 
studies  by  which  he  was  to  become  the  man  himself, 
world-famous.     All  the  spare  moments  of  twenty-  He  owed  absolutely  nothing  to  heredity,  to  any 

eight  years  had  been  devoted  to  the  collection  of  sympathy  or  encouragement  from  his  family  or  as- 
enough  material  for  that  one  book;  twenty-eight  sociates,  to  educational  opportunity,  or  to  the  cir- 
years  during  which  his  growing  vision  of  the  marvels  cumstances  of  his  lot.  All  these  were  against  him. 
awaiting  discovery,  his  ever  mounting  passion  of  He  came  of  the  poorest  Provencal  peasant  stock, 
anxiety  to  dedicate  himself  to  the  task,  had  seemed  almost  or  quite  illiterate.  Henri's  inspired  curiosity 
to  beat  uselessly  against  barriers  that  rose  higher     in  the  natural  world  around  him,   already  stirring 

in  the  barefooted  child  of  seven  as  he  herded 
ducklings  to  and  from  the  brook,  filled  the  hours 
with  eager  observation  and  his  pockets  with  raptur- 
ously collected  treasures  of  the  field;  but  it  aroused 
his  parents  only  to  distress  and  rebuke. 

"You  rascal!"  cried  his  father;  "I  send  you  to 
mind  the  ducks  and  you  amuse  yourself  picking  up 
stones,  as  if  there  were  not  enough  of  them  all 
around  the  house.  Make  haste  and  throw  them 
away!"  Broken  hearted,  he  obeyed.  Quartz  crys- 
tals, mica  flakes,  petrifactions,  heavenly  blue  beetle, 
all  are  thrown  on  the  rubbish  heap  outside  the  door.' 
His  mother  bewailed  her  lot.  "A  nice  thing,  bring- 
ing up   children    to   see    them   turn   out   so   badly! 

You'll  bring  me  to  my  grave. 
Green  stuff  I  don't  so  much 
mind;  it  does  for  the  rabbits. 
But  stones,  which  ruin  your 
pockets — poisonous  animals 
which'll  sting  your  hand — 
what  good  are  they  to  you, 
silly?  There's  no  doubt 
about  i  t — someone  has 
thrown  a  spell  over  you!" 

"Yes,  my  poor  mother," 
Fabre  writes  a  half  century 
later,  "you  were  right  in 
your  simplicity.  A  spell  had 
been  cast  over  me.  I  admit 
it  today." 

His  earliest  schooling  he 
describes  as  having  been 
given  in  a  room  "which  was 
at  once  a  school,  a  kitchen, 
a  bedroom,  a  dining  room 
and  at  times  a  chicken  house 
and  a  piggery."  Here  were 
taught  the  alphabet,  "at 
most,  in  French,  a  few  selec- 
tions from  sacred  history." 
HENRI  FABRE  Latin  was  read  that  the  little 
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and  stronger  the  more  he  struggled  to  break 
through.  He  wrote  in  one  of  his  autobiographical 
chapters: 

For  forty  years  have  I  fought  with  steadfast  courage 
against  the  paltry  plagues  of  life ;  and  the  long-wished-for 
laboratory  has  come  at  last.  What  it  has  cost  me  in 
perseverance  and  relentless  work  I  will  not  try  to  say.  It 
has  come ;  and  with  it — a  more  serious  condition — perhaps 
a  little  leisure.  .  .  .  The  wish  is  realized.  It  is  a  little 
late,  oh  my  pretty  insects!  I  greatly  fear  that  the  peach  is 
offered  me  when  I  am  beginning  to  have  no  teeth  wherewith 
to  eat  it.  .  .  .  Yet  this  is  what  I  have  wished  for:  a  bit 
of  land,  oh  not  so  very  large,  but  fenced  in  to  avoid  the 
drawbacks  of  a  public  way;  an  abandoned,  barren,  sun- 
scorched  bit  of  land  favored  by 
thistles  and  by  wasps  and 
bees.  .  .  .  Yes,  this  was  my 
wish,  my  dream,  always  cherish- 
ed, always  vanishing  into  the 
mists  of  the  future  .  .  .  the 
Eden  of  bliss  where  I  mean  to 
live  henceforth  alone  with  the 
insect.  Forty  years  of  desperate 
struggle  have  won  it  for  me. 


The  forty  years  of  bond- 
age of  which  Fabre  speaks 
so  feelingly  dated  back  to 
his  first  employment  as  pupil- 
teacher  in  the  normal  school 
of  Vaucluse,  and  covered  his 
successive  engagements  as 
instructor  and  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  physics  at  Carpent- 
ras,  Ajaccio  in  Corsica,  and 
Avignon,  and  his  decade  of 
activity  in  the  production  of 
text  books.  The  works  by 
which  the  world  generally 
knows  him — nine  of  the 
ten  great  volumes  on  in- 
sect life — came  after  h  i  s 
withdrawal  to  Serignan,  and 
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THE   WILD  GARDEN,  THE  GREAT  SCIENTISTS  INSECT  PRESERVE 


WHERE  HE  LIVED  AND  WORKED 


Above  —  the  formal  garden. 
At  the  right  is  Fabre's  labor- 
atory. With  a  few  unassum- 
ing acres  and  the  simplest  of 
materials  Fabre  made  his  far- 
reaching  scientific  discoveries 
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correctly.  "The  more  advanced  scholars  tried  to 
decipher  manuscript.  History?  Geography?  No 
one  ever  heard  of  them.  What  difference  did  it 
make  to  us  if  the  earth  was  round  or  square?  Gram- 
mar the  master  troubled  his  head  very  little  about, 
and  we  still  less.  Arithmetic?  Yes,  we  did  a  little 
of  that,  but  not  under  that  learned  name.  We  called 
it  'sums.'  " 

In  Rodez  college,  which  he  entered  at  ten  years 
of  age,  he  got  "a  smattering  of  Latin  and  gram- 
mar," his  functions  as  serving-boy  in  the  chapel  en- 
titling him  to  free  instruction  as  a  day  boarder.  He 
says  he  "cut  a  good  figure  in  composition  and  trans- 
lation" ;  but  the  dearest  memory  seems  to  have  been 
that  he  "rarely  ever  failed,  on  Sundays  and  Thurs- 
days (the  weekly  holiday  in  French  schools)  to  go 
and  see  if  the  cowslip  or  the  yellow  daffodil  were 
making  their  appearance  in  the  meadows,  if  the 
linnet  was  hatching  in  the  juniper  bushes,  if  the  cock- 
chafers were  plopping  down  from  the  wind-shaken 
poplars.  Thus  was  the  sacred  spark  kept  aflame, 
even  brighter  than  before." 

And  so,  after  an  interruption  due  to  a  crisis  in 
the  family  poverty,  he  passed  to  the  primary  normal 
school  of  Vaucluse,  where  he  was  "assured  of  food 
— dried  chestnuts  and  chick-peas"  and  acted  as  as- 
sistant to  the  headmaster.  The  scientific  teaching 
in  the  normal  school  "was  on  an  exceedingly  modest 
scale,  consisting  mainly  of  arithmetic  with  a  few 
odds  and  ends  of  geometry.  Physics  was  hardly 
touched.  We  were  taught  a  little  meteorology  in 
a  summary  fashion;  a  word  or  two  about  a  red 
moon,  a  white  frost,  dew,  sun  and  wind.  Of  natural 
history,  absolutely  nothing.  Chemistry  was  never 
mentioned  either."  But  he  had  a  certain  freedom, 
so  long  as  the  class  work  under  his  charge  went 
along  smoothly.     He  continues: 

While  a  dictation  lesson  was  being  corrected  around  me, 
I  would  examine,  in  the  recesses  of  my  desk,  the  oleander's 
fruit  the  snapdragon's  seed-vessel,  the  wasp's  sting  and  the 
ground-beetle's  wing  case.  .  .  .  With  this  foretaste  of 
natural  science,  picked  up  haphazard  and  by  stealth,  1  left 
school  more  deeply  in  love  than  ever  with  insects  and 
flowers.  And  yet  I  had  to  give  it  all  up.  That  under 
education  which  would  have  to  be  my  source  of  livelihood 
in  the  future  demanded  this  imperiously.  Natural  history 
could  not  bring  me  anywhere.  The  educational  system  of 
the  time  kept  it  at  a  distance,  as  unworthy  of  association 
with  Latin  and  Greek.  Mathematics  remained,  with  its 
very  simple  equipment — a  blackboard,  a  bit  of  chalk,  and  a 
few  books. 

And  with  this  equipment  (the  blackboard  rented 
at  five  francs  a  year)  he  went  on  alone  and  unaided. 

I  flung  myself  with  might  and  main  into  conic  sections 
and  the  calculus.  .  .  .  Next  came  the  physical  sciences, 
studied  in  the  same  manner,  with  an  impossible  laboratory, 
the  work  of  my  own  hands. 

Of  scientific  education,  the  fruit  of  college  training,  I  had 
none  whatever.  I  never  set  foot  in  a  lecture  hall  except  to 
undergo  the  ordeal  of  examinations.  Without  masters, 
without  guides,  often  without  books,  in  spite  of  poverty, 
that  terrible  extinguisher,  I  went  ahead.     I  have  received,  in 


all,  two  lessons  of  a  scientific  character  in  the  course  of  my 
life — one  in  anatomy  and  one  in  chemistry. 

Such  was  the  schooling  of  one  of  the  greatest 
naturalists,  indeed,  one  of  the  greatest  intellects,  of 
his  time.  And  in  the  subsequent  professorial  duties 
for  which  he  had  fitted  himself  by  his  own  initiative 
and  energy,  he  was  persistently  obstructed — almost 
stopped — in  every  effort  to  feed  even  chance  morsels 
to  his  consuming  hunger  for  natural  science,  or  to 
cultivate  his  unique  talent  for  its  study.  How  did 
his  genius  develop?  Fabre  himself  can  offer  no  ex- 
planation. He  says,  "I  was  a  born  animalist.  Why 
and  how?     No  answer!" 

Those  of  us  who  read  the  story  told  with  such 
utter,  unconscious  simplicity,  may  find,  working  in 
parallel  with  the  inborn  genius  of  the  "animalist," 
that  other  form  of  genius  which  has  been  described 
as  an  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains;  and,  even 
more  significant,  a  third  and  rarer  type  which  finds 
wealth  of  material  to  work  with  wherever  it  hap- 
pens to  be,  and  sufficient  equipment  and  apparatus 
in  whatever  it  happens  to  have.  Fabre's  environ- 
ment was  successively  that  of  a  ragged  urchin  on  a 
wretched  farm  or  about  a  rustic  tavern ;  of  a  coun- 
try school  teacher  in  a  Provencal  village;  of  an 
under-professor  in  a  small  town;  and  of  a  recluse 
living  on  a  couple  of  barren  acres  "which  no  one 
had  wanted  even  for  the  sowing  of  a  pinch  of  turnip 
seed."  Yet  that  barren  region,  scorched  bv  the  sun 
and  swept  by  the  mistral,  which  said  nothing  and 
revealed  nothing  to  his  neighbors,  he  found  full  of 
voices,  flashing  with  movement,  thrilling  with  ad- 
venture, saturated  with  the  absorbing  interest  of 
the  lives,  the  loves,  the  combats,  the  social  systems, 
the  marvelous  skill  and  the  mysterious  instinct  of 
those  small  creatures  which  others  passed  unseeing, 
or  crushed  indifferently  under  their  feet.  Every 
bush,  every  tinv  pond,  the  pocket  under  any  field 
stone,  the  crannies  of  the  wall — these  were  game 
preserves  and  faunal  collections,  exhaustless,  in- 
finitely varied,  sufficient  to  hold  the  interest  and  ab- 
sorb the  fascinated  studv  of  a  lifetime. 

He  was,  if  not  the  first,  certainly  the  greatest 
of  the  savants  to  make  entomology  not  a  mere  dry 
scheme  of  terminology  and  classification,  but  a  mov- 
ing picture  of  life  in  some  of  its  strangest  and  most 
intensely  interesting  forms.  The  very  same  things 
were  there  for  any  one  to  see — are  there  for  us  to 
see.  Fabre's  gift  was  the  magic  by  which  men's 
eyes  are  opened — by  which  we  discover  that  all 
around  us,  everywhere,  even  in  the  simplest  door- 
yard,  is  potentially  the  laboratory  of  the  universe. 

This  faculty  for  finding;  the  fascination  that  lurks 
about  the  most  commonplace  is  well  shown  in  his 
chapter  on  the  Harmas,  in  the  Fife  of  the  Fly.  He 
enters  the  deserted  garden  and  finds  it  "an  earthly 
paradise  for  the  bees  and  wasps."   .   .   . 

All  the  insect  trades  have  made  it  their  rallying  giound. 
Here  come  the  hunters  of  every  kind  of  game,  builders  in 
clay,  weavers  of  cotton  goods,  collectors  of  pieces  cut  from 
a  leaf  or  the  petal  of  a  flower,  architects  in  pasteboard, 
plasterers  mixing  mortar,  carpenters  boring  wood,  miners- 
digging    underground     galleries,     workers     handling    gold- 
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beaters'  skin,  and  many  more.  .  .  .  The  builder's  men  had 
distributed  here  and  there  great  mounds  of  sand  and  heaps 
of  stones,  with  a  view  to  running  up  some  surrounding 
walls.  The  work  dragged  on  slowly  and  the  materials  found 
occupants  from  the  first  year.  The  mason-bees  had  chosen 
the  interstices  between  the  stones  for  a  dormitory.  The 
powerful-eyed  lizard  had  selected  a  cave  wherein  to  lie  in 
wait  for  the  passing  scarab.  .  .  .  The  sand  sheltered  a  dif- 
ferent colony.  Here  the  digger  wasps  were  sweeping  the 
thresholds  of  their  burrows;  the  Languedocian  sphex  was 
dragging  her  prey  by  the  antennae;  another  hunting  wasp  was 
storing  her  preserves  of  frog-hoppers. 

Bolder  still,  the  wasp  has  taken  possession  of  the  dwelling 
house.  On  my  door-sill  nestles  the  white-banded  sphex. 
When  I  go  indoors  I  must  be  careful  not  to  damage  her 
burrows.  The  embrasure  of  the  closed  window  provides 
an  apartment  of  a  mild  temperature  for  another  species  of 
hunting  wasp.  The  earth-built  nest  is  fixed  against  the 
freestone  wall.  On  the  mouldings  of  the  Venetian  blinds 
a  few  stray  mason-bees  build  their  group  of  cells.  Inside 
the  outer  shutter,  left  ajar,  another  kind  of  mason-wasp 
constructs  her  little  earthen  dome.  The  common  wasp  and 
the  solitary  wasp  are  my  dinner  guests. 

I 

These  are  just  such  intruders  as  any  incoming 
tenant  might  find  in  any  vacant  house.  But  while 
most  householders  would  have  crushed  the  creatures 
and  swept  them  out  as  noxious,  and  most  academic 
naturalists  would  have  contented  themselves  with 
merely  identifying,  classifying  and  dismissing  the 
species,  Fabre  took  them  into  intimate  and  obser- 
vant companionship  as  little  peoples  whose  indus- 
tries, architecture,  domestic  establishments,  hunting 
methods,  cycles  of  life  change,  are  (as  his  descrip- 
tions prove)   as  engrossing  as  any  romance. 

The  apparatus  he  used  in  his  insect  studies  was 
as  universally  obtainable  as  the  subjects  he  was  in- 
vestigating. A  laboratory  to  him  meant  primarily 
a  wild  garden  to  which  insects  would  be  attracted, 
and  a  room  with  a  plain  table  for  indoor  work. 
Almost  everything  else,  of  a  material  sort,  could  be 
Improvised  from  the  simple  belongings  of  the 
simplest  of  households.  The  same  extraordinary 
vision  which  discovered  a  marvel  of  nature's 
methods  in  the  scorpion  hunting  his  prey  or  the 
wasp  establishing  her  family  on  the  window  ledge, 
found  the  equipment  for  his  experiments  in  the 
kitchen  or  the  sewing  room.  Even  the  microscope 
— his  one  piece  of  expensive  apparatus  (and  that  a 
gift)  was  rarely  used,  an  ordinary  magnifying  glass 
sufficing  for  almost  all  purposes.  Minute  anatomy 
he  dissected  "with  a  sharp  pair  of  scissors  from  the 
family  work-basket  and  a  couple  of  needles  stuck 
into  a  vine  shoot." 

"My  hypodermic  syringe"  (for  some  remarkable 
demonstrations  of  the  action  of  sting  poisons),  he 
says,  "is  of  the  simplest.  It  consists  of  a  little  glass 
tube  tapering  sharply  at  one  end.  By  drawing  in 
my  breath  I  fill  it  with  the  liquid  to  be  tested.  I  ex- 
pel the  contents  by  blowing."  For  the  most  part, 
we  find  him  using  pans  of  sand  with  wire-gauze  cov- 
ers; glass  tubes,  with  two  plugs  of  sorghum  pith; 
fruit  jars  with  a  layer  of  sand;  sections  of  bamboo 
cane;  even  paper  bags.  Rarely  does  he  deplore  the 
lack  of  more  elaborate  appliances. 


More  often  his  attitude  is  one  of  impatience  with 
great  outlay  for  small  results,  as  when  he  writes: 

Laboratories  are  being  founded  on  our  Atlantic  and 
Mediterranean  coasts,  where  people  cut  up  small  sea  animals 
of  but  meagre  interest  to  us.  They  spend  a  small  fortune 
in  powerful  microscopes,  delicate  dissecting  instruments, 
engines  of  capture,  boats,  fishing  crews,  aquariums,  to  find 
out  how  the  yolk  of  an  annelid's  egg  is  constructed.  .  .  . 
When  shall  we  have  an  entomological  laboratory  for  the 
study  not  of  the  dead  insect  steeped  in  alcohol,  but  of  the 
living  insect;  a  laboratory  having  for  its  object  the  instinct, 
the  manner  of  living,  the  work,  the  struggles,  the  propaga- 
tion, of  that  little  world  with  which  agriculture  and  philo- 
sophy have  most  seriously  to  reckon  ?  .  .  .  A  gorgeous 
equipment  may  be  all  very  well  for  laboratories  wherein  the 
cells  and  fibres  of  the  dead  are  consulted  at  great  expense, 
but  such  magnificence  is  of  doubtful  utility  when  we  have 
to  study  the  actions  of  the  living.  It  is  the  humble  make- 
shift, of  no  value,  that  stumbles  on  the  secrets  of  life. 

The  emergence  of  an  intellect  like  Fabre's,  from 
such  ancestry  and  environment,  is  one  of  the  mys- 
teries of  creative  evolution.  Few,  indeed,  may  share 
his  genius.  More,  because  it  lies  so  largely  within 
the  powers  of  the  will,  might  achieve  his  passion  for 
self-education,  or  the  devoted  patience  with  which 
he  would  spend  hours,  prone,  crouched,  or  stand- 
ing under  the  grilling  Midi  sun,  waiting  for  some 
critical  phenomenon  of  insect  life  to  pass  before  his 
eyes.  But  we  all  may  follow  his  methods  of  study- 
ing the  life  that  is  brooding  or  stirring  all  about  us, 
wherever  we  are,  with  the  means  at  hand,  whatever 
they  may  be.  There  is  scarcely  a  schoolhouse  in 
America  which  has  not  in  its  own  neighborhood 
ample  treasuries  of  nature's  marvels,  if  only  its 
workers  can  catch  from  Fabre's  life  the  secret  of 
vision.  No  matter  how  barren  the  equipment  or 
how  cramped  the  means,  there  is  room  and  oppor- 
tunity for  the  play  of  the  same  kind  of  inspiration 
as  that  which  shone  out,  world-wide,  from  that  poor 
French  garden.  In  the  great  naturalist's  own 
words : 

Let  us  strive,  within  the  measure  of  our  capacity,  to 
force  a  gleam  of  light  from  the  vast  unknown  ;  let  us  examine 
and  question  and  here  and  there  wrest  a  few  shreds  of 
truth.  We  shall  sink  under  the  task;  in  the  present  ill- 
ordered  state  of  society,  we  shall  end,  perhaps,  in  the  work- 
house !  Let  us  go  ahead  for  all  that ;  our  consolation  shall 
be  that  we  have  increased  by  one  atom  the  general  mass  of 
knowledge,  the  incomparable  treasure  of  mankind.1 


1  Two  biographies  in  book  form  are  accessible  to  readers  of  English: 
Fabre,  Poet  of  Science,  by  Dr.  G.-V.  Legros  (Century),  and  The  Life  of 
Jean  Henri  Fabre,  by  his  kinsman,  the  Abbe  Augustin  Fabre  (Dodd 
Mead).      Both   are    translated    by    Bernard    Miall. 

Fabre's  own  great  contribution  to  literature  and  science  is  his  Souvenirs 
Entomologiques  in  ten  volumes.  For  the  English-reading  public  the 
chronologically  arranged  Souvenirs  have  been  replaced  by  a  series  of 
volumes  of  essays  selected  from  the  original  series  by  translators  or 
publishers  and  regrouped  according  to  theme.  These  are:  Social  Life  in 
the  Insect  World,  and  Wonders  of  Instinct,  translated  by  Bernard  Miall 
(Century);  and  Life  and  Love  of  the  Insect  (Macmillan),  The  Life  of 
the  Spider,  The  Life  of  the  Fly,  The  Mason  Bees,  Bramble  Bees  and 
Others,  The  Hunting  Wasps,  The  Life  of  the  Caterpillar,  The  Life  of  the 
Grasshopper,  The  Sacred  Beetle  and  Others,  The  Mason  Wasps,  and  The 
Life  of  the  Weevil,  all  translated  by  the  late  Alexander  Texeira  de 
Mattos  (Dodd  Mead).  The  Life  of  the  Scorpion  was  in  course  of  pre- 
paration   at    the    time    of    Texeira's    death. 

Of  secondary  importance,  though  of  much  intrinsic  interest,  are  the  text 
books  or  juveniles.  To  this  group  belong  the  Story  Book  of  Science, 
Secrets  of  Everyday  Life,  Field,  Farm  and  Forest,  Animal  Life  in  Field 
and  Garden,  and  Our  Humble  Helpers,  all  translated  by  Florence  Constable 
Bicknell,    and    published    by    the    Century    Company. 


Educational  Drift 


By  JOSEPH  K.  HART 


REAT  masses  of  seaweed  of  many 
varieties  float  in  that  wide,  current- 
less  area  of  the  middle  Atlantic,  the 
Sargasso  Sea.  These  masses  were 
once  thought  to  be  living  plants, 
growing  there  in  mid-ocean.  Later 
they  were  held  to  be  the  flotsam  of 
winds  and  currents  and  tides,  torn  from  their  root- 
age on  distant  shores  and  swept  into  those  current- 
less  areas  from  which  there  is  but  slight  chance  of 
escape.  The  question  of  whether  they  propagate 
on  the  high  sea  is  still  a  disputed  one;  that  they  sup- 
port an  amazing  parasitic  life  is  all  too  evident: 

"The  very  deep  did  rot — 
Yea,  slimy  things  did  crawl  with  legs 
j  Upon  the  slimy  sea." 

In  the  old  sailing  days,  this  Sargasso  Sea  was  the 
despair  of  mariners.  Traffic  died  when  a  ship 
drifted  into  it,  and  men  went  insane  in  those  mad- 
dening monotonies.  Modern  power-driven  vessels 
do  not  fail  so  easily.  Yet  even  the  most  powerful 
ship  is  slowed  down  by  the  masses  that  float  in  the 
sea  lanes  where  traffic  should  freely  move. 

This  is  a  good  figure  of  our  educational  situation. 
In  the  course  of  centuries,  great  masses  and  mazes 
of  arguments  about  education  have  piled  up  in  the 
stagnant  seas  of  conventional  opinion.  These  argu- 
ments look  as  if  they  were  alive.  They  tell  of  the 
good  old  ways.  They  describe  with  exactitude  suc- 
cessful methods  of  teaching.  They  speak  of  the 
school  as  the  hope  of  the  country.  They  have  the 
appearance  of  being  anchored  in  the  depths  of  life. 
But  they  have  become  mere  drift,  with  all  the  com- 
mon character  of  drift. 

Each  of  these  arguments  was,  however,  once 
rooted  in  experience.  The  currents  of  events  have 
torn  them  loose  from  their  native  soils  and  carried 
them  out  upon  the  tides.  The  traffic  lanes  are  now 
littered  with  these  masses  of  old  ideas,  old  argu- 
ments, old  attitudes  of  mind,  old  frameworks  of 
institutions.  "What  was  good  enough  for  us  is 
good  enough  for  our  children."  "The  way  to  get 
an  education  is  to  get  your  lessons  while  you're 
young."  "If  you  get  an  education  you  won't  have 
to  work  so  hard."  Such  arguments  obstruct  and 
defeat  us.  They  are  rootless;  they  float  on  the  sur- 
face of  custom  and  opinion.  They  may  or  may  not 
be  dead,  but  they  breed  corruption;  they  resist 
movement,  and  their  resistance  is  by  some  mistaken 
for  vitality. 

Heaps  of  these  arguments  with  their  parasites 
float  through  the  pages  of  our  newspapers  and  our 
current  talk  and  conversation:  old  phrases,  old  con- 
cepts, old  epithets,  old  ideals,  old  prejudices,  old 
folkway  practices.      They  were   all  vital   once:   in 


some  primitive  community,  in  Athens,  Judea,  Egypt, 
Rome;  in  mediaeval  Europe;  in  pioneering  America, 
as  long  as  we  were  predominantly  a  rural  people. 
They  may  still  be  impressive  in  their  bulk  or  appeal- 
ing in  the  picturesqueness  of  their  decay. 

What  we  need  today  are  not  these  stagnant  mas- 
ses, but  new  growths  whose  roots  are  deep  in  our 
actual  living;  deep  in  our  physical,  moral  and 
spiritual  needs;  deep  in  our  economic,  civic  and 
social  relationships.  To  be  sure,  educational  dis- 
cussion lingers  rather  willingly  in  the  dead  seas  of 
old  issues.  The  schoolman  is  a  natural  "academic." 
The  public  clings  to  its  folkways.  But  this  tendency 
can  scarcely  be  defended  in  an  age  when  every  other 
phase  of  life  is  undergoing  critical  reconstruction. 
Nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  world-traffic  in  economic,  political, 
and  social  ideas,  while  the  schools  still  lie  becalmed 
in  the  currentless  drifts  of  old  educational  opinions 
and  routines.  Education  needs  as  never  before  the 
open  ocean  lanes  for  a  free  traffic  in  ideas. 

OUCH  an  open  commerce  will  be  a  new  experience 
^  for  American  education  in  both  its  theoretical 
and  its  practical  aspects.  The  whole  development 
of  our  public  education  (save  within  the  last  twenty 
years)  has  been  characterized  by  drift  and  mere 
accumulation.  It  is  true  that  one  of  the  first  deliber- 
ate acts  of  the  settlers  of  Massachusetts  was  the 
setting  up  of  a  school.  But  they  identified  education 
with  schooling:  the  mastery  of  certain  intellectual 
materials,  acquaintanceship  with  certain  languages 
and  literatures,  development  of  the  ability  to  get 
along  amicably  with  books.  This  did  very  well  for 
pioneering  days.  In  those  days,  life  itself  was  con- 
tinually educative.  The  conquest  of  the  wilderness 
brought  adults  and  children  alike  into  intimate  con- 
tact with  nature.  Home  and  school  provided  some 
mastery  of  the  books  and  the  culture  brought  from 
Europe.  The  day's  work  and  the  learning  in  which 
the  whole  community  shared  made  a  combination 
never  surpassed  anywhere  in  the  history  of  the  race. 
New  England  was  then  an  educational  institution 
such  as  the  world  scarcely  knows  today. 

But  educational  theorists  have  more  often  than 
not  been  mistaken  about  that  older  New  England 
education.  The  founders  gave  the  credit  for  it  to 
the  books  and  the  schools — a  not  unnatural  mistake 
in  a  world  that  thinks  more  of  institutions  than  of 
persons.  Their  confusion  of  education  with  intellect- 
ual training  was  the  beginning  of  our  drift.  Its 
origins  reach  back  to  seventeenth-centuiy  England. 
John  Locke  himself  may  be  said  to  be  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  that  Sargasso  psychology  which  teaches 
us  that  the  intellect  is  something  that  exists  "inside 
the  skull"  of  the  child;  that  it  is,  therefore,  not 
vitally  related  to  anything  in  the   child's  environ- 
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ment,  or  in  the  world  of  action;  that  the  child  can 
take  it  to  school  with  him;  that  it  is  something 
which  the  teacher  can  get  hold  of,  anywhere — 
though  preferably  in  a  closed  room;  and  that  with 
books  as  the  proper  tools  it  can  be  brought  under 
that  discipline,  training  and  sharpening  which  will 
make  it  fit  for  the  uses  of  the  world. 

Regardless  of  the  changes  in  modes  of  living  or 
work  or  social  organization  which  America  has 
known,  we  have  clung  to  our  books  and  our  schools 
for  our  education.  We  have  held  them  to  be  basic. 
When  cities  grew  and  the  older  schooling  failed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  city  life,  we  rewrote  our  books 
and  reorganized  our  schools;  we  blamed  our  teach- 
ers; we  punished  our  boys  and  girls  and  begged, 
urged,  commanded  them  to  study  harder;  we  put 
all  the  windows  on  the  north  side  of  our  school- 
houses,  we  enlarged  some  of  our  school  districts 
and  cut  others  in  two.  We  did  scores  of  things — 
everything  we  could  think  of,  in  fact — except  grasp 
the  facts  that  books  and  schools  were  always  in- 
cidental factors  in  the  education  of  pioneer  Amer- 
ica; that  the  creative  experiences  of  the  plastic  years 
of  childhood  and  youth  in  the  active  world  were  the 
fibre  and  substance  of  that  education;  and  that, 
though  changes  in  our  common  life  have  brought 
great  changes  in  those  educational  conditions,  the 
logic  of  those  pioneering  experiences  must  still  be 
recognized.  As  a  people  we  have  yet  to  learn  the 
lesson  that  no  child  waits  until  nine  o'clock  to  begin 
his  education,  nor  does  he  give  it  up  at  four,  even 
today.  Education  is  not  of  the  schools;  it  is  of  life, 
always — and  never  more  so  than  today. 

True,  we  had  a  few  "epoch-making"  eddies  of 
reform  in  the  Nineteenth  Century;  but,  on  the  whole, 
the  drift  has  survived  all  such  efforts,  and  even 
turned  them  to  its  own  account.  Horace  Mann, 
for  example,  wanted  to  have  a  schoolhouse  within 
the  reach  of  every  child  in  Massachusetts.  He  as- 
sumed that  the  universal  public  school,  by  assuring 
universal  school  attendance,  would  assure  a  univer- 
sal education.  Later  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  we 
passed  laws  "compelling"  all  children  to  attend 
these  universal  schools  without  stopping  to  inquire 
whether  the  term  "compulsory  education"  does  not 
in  fact  contain  a  definite  contradiction.  We  assumed 
that  every  child  ought  to  have  an  education.  So  we 
sent  all  children  to  school.  Our  procedure  in  this 
matter  illustrates  our  whole  attitude  toward  educa- 
tional problems.  We  have  thought  a  big  system,  a 
big  school,  meant  necessarily  a  good  system,  a  good 
school. 

It  is  true  also  that  this  drifting  with  the  big 
systems  has  had  its  critics.  William  T.  Harris,  for 
many  years  United  States  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion, opposed  the  belief  in  a  big  system.  He  feared 
that  the  individual  child  would  be  submerged  and 
lost  in  the  big  school.  Francis  W.  Parker  was  an- 
other critic  of  the  system.  He  led  a  revolt  in  the 
'eighties  and  'nineties  of  the  last  century.  Colonel 
Parker  had  a  high,  round  voice.  He  used  to  say  that 
this  quality  of  his  voice  had  been  caused  either  by  a 
bullet  wound  in  the  throat  in  the  Civil  War,  or  by 
the  efforts  of  an  old  teacher  to  teach  him  to  use  the 


orotund  tone  ;  he  has  never  been  able  to  decide  which 
should  have  the  credit  for  it.  He  seemed  to  imply, 
however,  that  school  could  be  as  disabling  as  war. 

In  more  recent  decades,  John  Dewey  has  been  the 
leader  of  a  similar  movement  to  escape.  His  social 
theory  of  education  is  so  basic  in  its  recognition  of 
the  realities  of  experience  that  it  has  compelled  the 
attention  of  many  teachers.  But,  on  the  whole,  the 
inertia  of  the  system  has  been  too  much  for  him. 
The  "Dewey  movement"  is  treated  with  high  scorn 
or  ignored  in  most  training  schools  for  teachers. 

The  drift  of  our  other  institutionalisms  has  pro- 
tected this  inertia  in  education.  Local  self-govern- 
ment has  steadily  given  way  to  nationalism.  In- 
dustrial and  business  control  are  already  lodged  in 
the  banking  centers.  Although  such  drift  is  anti- 
thetical to  the  spirit  of  most  of  our  earlier  history, 
education  has  accepted  it.  The  efforts  of  the  critics 
have  been  sporadic.  The  drift  is  continuous.  The 
attention  of  America  has  been  caught  by  big  affairs. 
A  school  system  with  twenty-five  millions  of  pupils 
and  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  teachers  is  one 
of  our  biggest  accomplishments.  We  are  proud  of 
our  public  schools.  Any  one  who  would  attempt  to 
inject  decentralizing  or  other  reconstructive  tenden- 
cies into  such  an  enormous  system  must  be  well 
advised.  Drift  has  accomplished  things  we  can 
appreciate,  even  though  they  do  not  satisfy  us.  No 
one  can  foretell  what  the  innovators  would  ac- 
complish. 

MEANWHILE,  many  other  institutions,  even 
some  which  are  most  responsible  for  the 
present  plight  of  the  schools,  have  become  dissatis- 
fied with  our  schooling,  and  are  setting  up  educa- 
tional efforts  of  their  own.  Large  areas  of  the  public 
are  moving  in  the  same  direction,  seeking  more  or 
less  blindly  for  something  to  take  the  place  of  exist- 
ing public  schools.  Of  course,  with  twenty  million 
children  to  educate,  private  efforts  will  never  be  able 
to  carry  the  load.  But  many  thoughtful  parents  and 
other  disaffected  groups  have  undertaken  schools 
of  their  own.  The  growth  of  private  and  ex- 
perimental schools  in  recent  years  has  been  very 
marked.  These  include  the  projects  of  many  in- 
telligent teachers,  as  well  as  some  interesting  efforts 
by  amateurs;  specialized  schools  for  many  sorts  of 
training;  special  colleges  for  particular  types  of 
professional  work,  and  even  for  general  training  in 
lines  in  which  the  state-controlled  schools  have 
proved  unsatisfactory;  labor  colleges  and  other 
forms  of  adult  education;  and  many  special  classes 
in  industries,  factories,  department  stores  and  the 
like.  Such  specialized  efforts  prove  both  how  un- 
satisfactory in  quality  and  how  incomplete  is  the 
work  of  the  public  schools  today. 

As  a  result  there  is  none  so  poor  today  as  not  to 
be  able  to  secure  some  sort  of  training  to  his  liking. 
There  are  few  so  backward  as  not  to  have  some  sort 
of  schooling  for  sale.  Anything  worth  having  can 
be  made  the  central  theme  of  some  school.  Recently, 
according  to  the  press  reports,  the  Philadelphia 
police  arrested  a  burglar  in  the  act  of  breaking  open 
a  safe.     He  was  fully  equipped  with  instructions  in 
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the  most  approved  methods  of  safe-breaking.  The 
lessons  had  been  furnished  him  by  a  correspondence 
school  for  burglars  located  in  a  California  city.  The 
schools  themselves  are  under  siege  by  all  sorts  of 
individuals,  groups,  and  interests  asking  for  the 
chance  to  display  their  wares.  In  self-defense  most 
school  authorities,  since  they  have  no  critical  tests 
or  standards  to  apply  to  these  innovating  sugges- 
tions, insist  upon  sticking  to  the  things  approved  by 
tradition  and  the  wisdom  of  the  drift. 

They  have  become,  none  the  less,  the  object  of 
many  clashing  interests,  each  interest  seeking  to 
dominate  the  drift  of  education,  the  direction  of  the 
future.  Such  clashes  were  aggravated  by  the  war. 
The  war  showed  us  the  unsuspected  importance  of 
education,  in  terms  both  of  reality  and  of  fiction. 
The  war  made  science  respectable:  Science  won  the 
war!  The  war  made  propaganda  formidable: 
Propaganda  won  the  war!  Conservative  and  radical 
parties  have  taken  up  the  struggle.  The  battle- 
grounds are  now  in  the  state  legislatures,  city 
council  chambers  and  in  the  boards  of  education. 
Many  interests  are  more  or  less  acutely  aware  of 
the  situation,  and  are  concentrating  their  efforts  on 
plans  that  will  assure  their  own  survival.  Their 
plans  are  more  often  than  not  crude,  uncogitated, 
as  if  their  proponents  would  take  the  kingdom  of 
the  future  by  force.  Some  employ  large  efforts  in 
the  defense  of  the  older  drift.  Some  make  merely 
sporadic,  emotional,  disorganized  efforts  to  save 
something,  or  win  something,  out  of  the  general 
turmoil.  The  National  Security  League  and  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  are  two  such  con- 
tending groups.  Each  openly  charges  the  other 
with  attempting  to  control  the  school  system.  Each 
announces  that  the  success  of  the  other  in  this 
direction  would  be  equivalent  to  the  destruction  of 
all  safe  education. 

ID  RESENT  conditions,  whether  of  stagnation  or 
•*•  of  conflict,  are  in  transition.  Old  world  organi- 
zations are  breaking  down.  Familiar  institutions 
are  undergoing  transformations  before  our  eyes. 
In  such  a  period  chaos  is  inevitable.  But  chaos  does 
not  call  for  a  return  to  old  dogmatisms;  it  calls 
for  a  new  education. 

Autocratic  industry  is  passing — with  many  oaths 
and  groans,  but  it  is  passing.  A  new  industry  is  com- 
ing, in  which  workingmen  will  find  more  of  personal 
and  economic  freedom.  This  development  has  al- 
ready meant  chaos,  inevitable  chaos.  But  chaos 
does  not  call  for  a  return  to  old  slaveries.  It  calls 
for  a  more  adequate  kind  of  education. 

Old  puritanic  morality  is  passing,  too.  Men  and 
women  simply  deny  the  authority  of  worn  catch- 
words and  moral  customs.  This  has  resulted  in 
chaos,  inevitable  chaos.  But  moral  chaos  does  not 
call  for  a  return  to  old  puritanisms.  It  calls  for  a 
better  kind  of  moral  education. 

In  everv  range  of  human  experience,  many  old 
modes  of  living  have  passed,  are  passing,  will  pass. 
New  modes  are  coming  in.  Such  changes  have  al- 
ways brought  chaos.  But  chaos  does  not,  in  anv 
area  of  our  living,  call  for  a  return  to  a  dogmatic 


past.  It  calls  for  a  more  enlightened  outlook  toward 
the  future  and  an  education  that  can  envisage  and 
produce  that  future. 

Have  we  not  here  some  amazing  contradictions? 
Industry  calls  for  a  new  education.  Civic  responsi- 
bility echoes  the  call.  Morality  emphasizes  it,  and 
every  range  of  life  senses  it  more  or  less  definitely. 
The  nation  needs  leaders  today  as  almost  never  be- 
fore in  our  history.  We  need  industrial  statesmen, 
moral  statesmen,  civic  statesmen,  educational  states- 
men: men  of  good  will  and  men  of  comprehensive 
outlooks  on  life.  Here  are  tasks  for  a  great  demo- 
cratic education.  But  the  school  is  not  calling  for 
the  reconstruction  of  education.  It  is  life  that  calls 
to  the  school:  industry,  politics,  morality,  society — 
the  future  of  the  world. 

And  the  school  has  not  heard. 

Yet  the  schools  are  not  alone  to  blame  for  this 
academic  indifference.  Leaders  in  the  new  industry, 
seeking  educational  expression  and  the  appropriate 
tools,  do  not  lay  responsibility  upon  the  schools. 
They  build  their  own  labor  colleges  and  workers' 
universities;  it  is  as  if  they  said,  "The  schools  are 
hopeless." 

There  is  a  deal  of  talk  about  moral  education 
these  days.  Some  of  the  talkers  look  toward  the 
schools.  Not,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
moral  education  an  integral  part  of  education.  They 
have  never  gone  farther  than  the  suggestion  that  a 
sort  of  moral  annex  should  be  attached  to  the  cur- 
riculum; it  is  as  if  they  said,  "Education  in  general 
is  fundamentally  factual;  what  students  need  is  an 
extra  cargo  of  moral  facts." 

Such  attitudes  seem  to  mean  that  the  school  stands 
almost  completely  outside  the  awareness  of  the 
community.  If  that  is  the  fact,  then  the  school  has 
broken  down  and  ceased  to  function  in  any  socially 
vital  way.  The  greatest  task  before  the  school  is 
here  revealed.  The  school  must  find  out  whether  it 
has  any  creative  service  to  offer  the  democratic  com- 
munity and  whether  it  can  find  the  way  to  establish 
itself  in  that  service. 

Society  stirs  at  times  as  if  it  would  like  to  escape 
from  its  drift.  Such  escape  implies  the  breaking 
away  from  customs,  traditions,  folkways  and  the 
setting  up  of  new  modes,  new  attitudes,  new  con- 
trols on  more  intelligent  grounds.  That  will  mean 
a  social  "about  face"  !  It  will  demand  a  new  educa- 
tion, both  to  justify  it,  in  the  first  place,  and  to 
maintain  it,  in  the  long  run.  Can  the  school  meet 
this  demand? 

This  would  mean  that  the  school  must  become  an 
educational  institution;  and  doubt  of  such  prob- 
ability is  well  founded.  The  war  made  the  nation 
wary,  though  its  wariness  has  taken  two  rather 
contradictory  directions.  On  the  one  hand,  the  war 
revealed  to  us  the  effects  of  our  educational  drift- 
ing. It  showed  us  the  illiteracy  and  physical  defects 
of  large  areas  of  our  population.  It  proved  con- 
clusively the  need  of  new  and  reconstructive  pro- 
grams in  education.  For  this  reason  we  are  all  now 
heartily  in  favor  of  a  better  education. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  war  roused  us  with  fears 
of  Prussianism  and  reaction,  only  to  leave  us,  by  a 
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curious  transmutation,  with  fears  of  bolshevism  and 
radicalism.  From  that  to  mistrust  of  all  change 
is  a  simple  step  in  the  psychology  of  public  opinion. 
To  that  extent  the  war  discredited  all  experimenting. 
As  between  our  favoring  of  a  better  education  and 
our  fear  of  innovation,  the  latter  readily  conquers. 
"America  is  a  pretty  good  land  after  all,"  says  one. 
"Thebestland  the  sun  ever  shoneon,"echoesanother. 
"Those  stories  of  our  illiteracy  and  our  defects 
must  have  been  mostly  trumped  up,"  says  a  third. 
"Bolshevist  propaganda,  probably,"  echoes  the 
fourth.  So  "ioo  per  cent  Americanism"  is  enlisted 
in  the  service  of  the  drift,  and  educational  reform 
must  watch  its  step. 

But,  if  the  public  is  afraid  of  the  school  as  an 
educational  instrument,  so  also  are  most  schoolmen 
themselves.  A  school  as  a  storehouse  of  knowl- 
edge is  an  intelligible  institution  to  the  average 
school  administrator.  He  can  understand  and  ap- 
preciate the  school  that  is  deadly  dull.  Anything 
else  represents  endless  trouble  and  difficulty.  Such 
schoolmen  do  not  know  how  to  make  education 
dynamic,  natural,  interesting,  progressive.  But, 
then,  how  should  they  know?  They  have  had  their 
training  in  schools! 

"'HE  fact  is  that  the  nation  as  a  whole  is  afraid 
*■  of  its  own  future  today.  The  old  "drift"  from 
Anglo-Saxon  shores  made  us  great.  The  new  peo- 
ples and  problems:  what  have  they  done  for  us! 
We  are  witnessses  to  the  destruction  that  wasteth 
at  noonday  in  Europe.  We  are  told  of  the  pestilence 
that  walketh  in  darkness.  Victimized  by  all  kinds  of 
propaganda,  whither  shall  we  turn? 

For  ours  is  the  play  of  Hamlet,  and  democracy 
is  the  fatigued  prince: 

"The  time  is  out  of  joint,  oh  cursed  spite 
That  ever  I  was  born  to  set  it  right." 

We  have  problems,  to  be  sure.  We  want  solu- 
tions, of  course.  But  if  solutions  of  our  problems 
imply  changes  in  our  general  modes  and  traditions, 
we  will  keep  our  problems,  and  get  along  without 
solutions.  Changes  may  come,  but  not  with  our 
consent!  They  must  creep  upon  us,  like  thieves  in 
the  night.  We  shall  wake  in  the  morning  in  the 
changed  world!  We  shall  accept  that  changed  world 
not  because  we  want  it,  but  because  it's  here.  'But 
we  shall  do  nothing  to  bring  such  a  changed  world 
to  pass.  For  we  do  not  believe  in  pitting  our  in- 
telligences against  the  will  of  manifest  destiny. 

YVYHAT  can  the  teacher  do  in  such  a  situation? 
* V  Manifestly  little.  Few  teachers  are  interested 
in  education  as  a  social  force.  Why  should  they  be? 
Almost  all  teachers  are  interested  in  their  work,  in 
the  personal  relationships  involved.  They  like  their 
pupils;  at  least,  they  like  a  few  of  them,  or  a  single 
one.  But  the  system  drifts.  It  is  the  football  of  poli- 
tics, or  of  economic  clashes,  or  of  religious  struggles. 
Only  exceptional  teachers  are  concerned  about  educa- 
tional progress.  Some  deeply  interested  have  organ- 
ized teachers'  unions,  but  few  teachers  care  enough 
to  risk  their  positions  in  defense  of  their  opinions. 
A  few  teachers  and  many  administrators  are  in- 


terested in  the  improvement  of  methods  of  teaching 
and  administration.  The  great  educational  associa- 
tions, state  and  national,  spend  innumerable  hours 
in  discussing  the  improvement  of  techniques.  Uni- 
versity departments  for  teacher-training  are  mostly 
interested  in  these  questions,  too.  The  development 
of  tests  of  mental  capacities,  and  of  standards  of 
achievement  in  the  various  subject  matters  has  been 
a  real  achievement  of  recent  years.  This  develop- 
ment  lies  within  the  school  system,  has  a  thoroughly 
scholastic  basis,  and,  therefore,  promotes  rather 
than  changes  the  drift.  None  the  less  it  represents 
a  positive  intellectual  activity  in  education  in  the 
last  two  decades. 

But  there  are  definite  limits  to  the  improvement 
of  techniques  within  any  particular  system.  Any 
single  technique  has  application  within  its  own  sys- 
tem only,  and  most  systems  are  so  narrow  that  the 
technique  soon  reaches  limits  beyond  which  no 
further  elaboration  or  criticism  brings  profitable  re- 
sults. The  limits  of  improvement  in  teaching 
technique  in  the  present  system  are  rapidly  approach- 
ing. The  mechanisms  of  the  present  system  have 
reached  a  point  where  their  end  must  not  be  far  off, 
if  the  race  is  to  retain  any  of  its  native  originalities. 
When  the  processes  of  teaching  have  become  ioo 
per  cent  effective,  and  the  social  result  has  reached 
zero  in  effectiveness,  technique  will  have  reached 
its  maximum  achievement  and  its  own  refutation. 

A  N  autocracy  needs  schooling.  Hence,  an  auto- 
-**-  cracy  can  permit  itself  to  drift,  happy  in  the  fact 
that  nothing  ever  changes.  But  a  democracy  needs 
education  and  there  is  a  deal  of  difference  between 
the  schooling  that  makes  an  autocracy  stupidly 
stable  and  the  education  that  can  make  a  democracy 
intelligently  secure. 

So  conceived,  it  is  apparent  that  our  democracy 
is  not  getting  the  education  it  needs.  We  want  in- 
telligence and  progress  in  our  industrial,  civic,  social 
and  moral  situations;  but  as  long  as  intelligence  is 
identified  with  tradition;  and  as  long  as  progress  is 
identified  with  the  next  stage  in  the  drift,  the  future 
will  simply  copy  the  past. 

The  problem  is  crucial  for  our  western  civiliza- 
tion. Democracy  started  out  to  make  the  world 
over,  fitting  it  to  the  needs  of  civilization.  We  made 
the  mistake  of  supposing  that  that  could  be  done  by 
a  series  of  fiats,  declarations  of  independence  and 
constitutions.  We  did  not  know — and  we  do  not 
now  know — that  such  a  commitment  fails  unless  in- 
telligence is  forever  on  the  job. 

We  can  surrender  our  minds  and  our  wills  to  the 
drift;  or,  we  can  face  the  facts  and  the  issues  and 
deliberately  attempt  to  develop  a  constructive  pro- 
gram in  democratic  education.  What  would  be  in- 
volved in  the  latter  alternative?  In  approaching 
the  practical  problems  of  such  a  piece  of  educational 
statesmanship,  we  are  confronted  with  the  fact  that 
our  prevailing  drift  is  supported  by  both  explicit 
and  implicit  philosophies.  These  must  be  brought 
to  light  and  criticized  out  of  existence  by  means  of 
new  philosophies  more  nearly  suited  to  the  demands 
of  these  reconstructive  years. 
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First,  our  western  civilization  rests  upon  a 
mechanical  theory  of  life  and  the  world.  Education 
is  lost  in  this  mechanistic  philosophy.  Shall  we 
longer  deal  with  life  and  education  as  if  they  were 
machine  processes?  Or  shall  we  conceive  of  them 
both  as  of  the  nature  of  growth? 

Second,  our  devotion  to  mechanistic  theories  is 
shown  in  our  dependence  upon  institutions.  We 
have  given  education  to  the  schools.  We  credit  the 
schools  with  results,  both  good  and  bad,  for  which 
the  schools  are  not  responsible.  We  see  the  com- 
munity with  its  endless  stimulations  destroying  our 
youth;  but  we  refuse  to  interfere.  "It  is  not  the 
community  that  educates,"  we  say,  "it  is  the  schools. 
And  as  long  as  the  schools  are  well  supported  we 
are  doing  our  duty  by  the  education  of  our  chil- 
dren." But  the  schools  are  having  less  and  less 
share  in  the  ultimate  shaping  of  our  children;  the 
community,  more  and  more.  Can  we  develop  an 
education  which  will  utilize  experience  more  and 
more,  and  mechanistic  institutions  less  and  less? 

If  these  two  theoretical  steps  be  negotiated,  we 
shall  come  to  a  third.  We  need  schools.  That  is 
to  say,  we  must  have  social  instruments  of  education. 
But  can  we  make  schools  that  will  be  social,  not 
academic?     Can   schoolmen  give  us  such   schools? 

These  three  steps  in  educational  polity  are  each 
of   sufficient   importance    and    intricacy   to   tax   the 


resourcefulness  of  our  modern  democracy.  But  a 
great  task,  practical  in  character,  based  on  them, 
confronts  us.  This  is  the  task  of  educational  re- 
construction in  all  its  varied  phases,  including  the 
obstacles,  the  helps,  the  necessary  tools,  the  items 
needing  analysis  and  restatement  and  the  task  of 
getting  the  public  to  accept  in  good  faith  the  work 
of  social  educators. 

Education  has  become  the  concern  of  the  whole 
people.  Educational  reconstruction  must  come  from 
the  people.  At  present  the  schools  can  initiate  lit- 
tle that  has  to  do  with  public  questions,  and  educa- 
tion has  come  to  be  a  public  question.  Changes  in 
the  system  must  be  compelled  and  accepted  by  the 
public.  They  must  come  from  the  public — from  the 
most  thoughtful  and  responsible  part  of  the  public. 

THE  future  of  democracy  will  be  determined  by 
■*■  the  future  of  education.  The  future  of  the 
schools  has  a  large  bearing  on  the  future  of  educa- 
tion. What  futures  are  humanly  and  institutionally 
possible  democracy  must  discover.  We  must  come 
clear  of  all  drift  and  find  our  ways  into  those  free 
ocean  lanes  of  courage  where  traffic  in  ideas  is  ac- 
cepted as  the  normal  order.  It  were  better  to  sail 
over  the  edge  of  the  world,  to  be  sucked  down  by 
the  "western  gulfs"  than  to  lie  longer  rotting  in  the 
weeds. 


Adult  Education  in  England 


By  ALBERT  MANSBRIDGE 


HE  Nineteenth  Century  undertook 
certain  fundamental  movements  in 
education.  These  movements,  all 
of  which  survived  in  some  form, 
came  inevitably  at  the  opening  of 
the  Twentieth  Century  into  a  more 
or  less  close  relationship  with  the 
Workers'  Educational  Association,  and  through  a 
process  of  affiliation,  became,  in  form  at  least,  a  co- 
ordinating body.  The  most  powerful  of  these  were 
the  adult  school  movement,  the  mechanics'  institutes, 
and  the  people's  colleges,  whose  two  survivals  were 
the  workingmen's  colleges  of  London  and  Leicester. 
Like  a  broad  stream  flowing  through  the  whole  of 
the  English  working-class  life,  the  educational  activ- 
ity of  the  Rochdale  cooperators  had  affected  and 
were  affecting  with  marked  emphasis  such  move- 
ments as  that  of  university  extension,  inaugurated  in 
1873,  which  was  struggling  to  reach  working  men 
and  women  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Not  one  of  these  efforts  had,  however,  made  any 
serious  or  marked  contribution  to  the  development 
among  working  men  and  women  of  education  in  the 
highest  sense.  This  reflection  and  the  added  cer- 
tainty that  educational  effort  showed  a  tendency  to 
become  strong  and  healthy  just  where  the  working 
man  and  the  scholar  joined  hands  caused  the  forma- 


tion of  the  Workers'  Educational  Association.  Its 
plan  was,  as  has  been  implied,  to  unite  all  existing 
educational  bodies  and  all  the  organizations  of 
labor.  It  set  out  to  be  a  union  of  universities,  co- 
operative societies  and  trade  unions.  The  educa- 
tional results  of  this  fusion  are  well  known,  but  it 
did  not  succeed  in  becoming  the  medium  of  the  ex- 
pression for  those  movements,  which  recognized 
their  inherent  necessity  for  education  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  devise  machinery  for  themselves. 

In  other  words,  the  adult  school  movement,  co- 
operative movement,  and  to  some  extent,  the  trade 
union  movement  took  note  of  the  educational 
achievements  of  the  Workers'  Educational  Associa- 
tion and  immediately  proceeded  to  strengthen  their 
own  work.  This,  although  not  the  original  intention 
of  the  W.  E.  A.,  was  probably  the  better  result,  for 
adults  will  as  a  rule  study  best  in  the  atmosphere 
of  their  own  organizations.  The  cooperator  likes 
to  feel  that  his  class  is  part  of  the  machinery  of  the 
movement  he  loves  and  for  which  his  fathers,  if 
not  himself,  sacrificed  much.  And,  moreover,  in 
education  it  is  always  best  to  have  a  variety  of 
centers. 

The  W.  E.  A.,  however,  achieved  a  common 
center  for  expression,  and  its  power  to  attract  co- 
operators  and  trade  unionists  to  university  tutorial 
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classes,  of  which  there  are  at  the  present  moment 
three  hundred  and  thirty-six  in  England  alone,  has 
been  one  of  the  astonishing  achievements  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  in  England.  The  most  notable 
adaptations  of  the  W.  E.  A.,  or  the  new  machinery 
it  called  into  existence,  are  the  university  tutorial 
classes.  These  are  administered  by  university  com- 
mittees, the  members  of  which,  however,  consist  in 
equal  parts  of  representatives  of  labor,  nominated 
by  the  W.  E.  A.,  and  of 
members  of  the  universi- 
ties. These  meet  in  a  Cen- 
tral Joint  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Tutorial  Classes 
which  is  representative  of 
every  university  and  univer- 
sity college  in  addition  to 
the  W.  E.  A.  itself.  Quite 
recently  a  Workers'  Educa- 
tion Trade  Union  Commit- 
tee has  been  established, 
which  is  independent  of  the 
W.  E.  A.  but  through 
which  it  is  hoped  that  the 
trade  unions  will  function 
more  generously  in  regard 
to  finance  than  has  hitherto 
been  the  case. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the 
object  of  the  W.  E.  A.  is 
to  develop  the  education  of 
working  men  and  women 
as  such.  It  has,  however, 
never  excluded  other  peo- 
ple. In  fact,  it  has  wel- 
comed them  and  it  is  by  its 
very  nature  an  alliance  of 
scholars  and  working  peo- 
ple. The  overwhelming 
vote  in  its  government  is 
purely  working  class  and 
always  has  been,  and  the 
whole  of  the  movement 
is  permeated  by  the  best 
spirit  of  working  men  and 
women. 

It  was  found  necessary, 
however,  in  1919,  to  establish  a  World  Association 
for  Adult  Education  which  had  no  objective  other 
than  the  development  of  educational  opportunities 
for  the  whole  democracy.  Its  chief  idea  was  to  bring 
about  cooperation  and  mutual  intercourse  between 
the  adult  educational  movements  of  every  country. 
This  world  association  at  once  obtained  the  good 
will  of  the  English  movements  which,  including  the 
W.  E.  A.  itself,  became  supporting  bodies.  It  has 
perhaps  done  more  than  any  other  body  could  pos- 
sibly do  to  spread  the  W.  E.  A.  idea  in  manv 
countries. 

This  association  at  once  established  a  Seafarers' 
Education  Service,  working  entirely  on  the  high  seas, 
and  became  responsible  for  the  initiation  of  the 
British  Institute  of  Adult  Education,  a  research 
body  in  which  the  most  notable  figures  are  Lord 
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Haldane,  Harold  J.  Laski,  J.  R.  Clynes,  chairman 
of  the  English  Labor  Party,  and  the  Master  of 
Balliol. 

The  most  active  members  of  the  component 
organizations  may  generally  be  found  in  the  in- 
dividual membership  of  the  British  Institute.  The 
majority  of  the  bodies,  including  the  W.  E.  A.,  are, 
in  common  with  educational  movements  in  the  new 
world  and  the  old  world  and  in  Australia  and  the 

East,  supporting  bodies  of 
the  World  Association  for 
Adult  Education.  It  should 
perhaps  be  noted  that  the 
World  Association  is  not 
an  English  movement.  Al- 
though it  happened  to  start 
in  London,  yet  it  feels  that 
its  real  center  will  be  deter- 
mined later;  perhaps,  in- 
deed, it  will  be  shifted  and 
determined  by  the  places  at 
which  the  international  con- 
ferences meet.  The  first 
meeting  will  be  at  Geneva 
in  1923. 

There  is  not  the  least 
doubt  that  adult  education 
in  England  is  going  to  be 
the  marked  educational 
activity  of  the  next  genera- 
tion. Many  people  are  see- 
ing that  the  schools  for 
children  and  adolescents 
will  be  brought  to  their 
highest  pitch  of  excellence 
only  if  a  good  proportion 
of  the  adults  of  the  com- 
munity are  seeking  educa- 
tion for  themselves.  Then, 
further,  the  heavy  burdens 
falling  upon  England  make 
a  demand  for  a  much 
higher  level  of  instructed 
intelligence  throughout  the 
whole  community.  If,  in- 
deed, the  level  does  not 
rise,  then  the  English  com- 
munity is  bound  to  decline  in  force  and  power  simply 
for  the  reason  that  it  has  so  much  to  carry  in  a  world 
full  of  perplexity  and  unrest.  It  is  thoughts  such  as 
these  that  make  a  great  publicist  like  Lord  Haldane 
say  publicly  that  he.  will  devote  the  rest  of  his  life 
entirely  to  the  cause  of  adult  education. 

It  is  not  only  the  man  full  of  years  and  success 
who  is  attracted,  but  the  most  vital  spirits  among 
the  younger  men.  In  fact,  hardly  any  young  man 
of  force  and  power  has  been  entirely  outside  the 
movement  hitherto. 

[The  readers  who  desire  -further  information  concerning 
any  English  movement,  or  movements  generally  throughout 
the  world,  will  find  that  the  Bureau  of  Information  at  12, 
John  Street,  Adelphi,  London,  W.C.  2,  conducted  by  the 
World  Association  is  anxious  to  communicate  every  possible 
detail  of  the  plans  of  the  Workers'  Educational  Association. 
— The  Editor.] 


The  Nation's  Needs  and  the  Schools 


By  WILLIAM  MATHER  LEWIS 


N  advertising  man  recently  tested  a 
young  woman  who  applied  for  a 
position  as  stenographer  by  dictat- 
ing to  her  a  one-page  letter.  The 
finished  copy  showed  eighteen  mis- 
takes. Feeling  that  strange  dicta- 
tion might  have  worked  against  ac- 


adults  who  work  during  the  day.  Industrial  plants 
which  employ  the  foreign  born  should  aim  to  be 
"one  language"  organizations  and  should  provide  the 
proper  opportunities  for  the  men  to  learn  English. 
Public  school  facilities  must  be  expanded  so  that  the 
foreign  people  can  get  their  instruction  in  the  eve- 
ning. In  an  Illinois  city  the  authorities  had  constant 
trouble  with  a  group  of  Rumanian  workmen  who 


curacy,  he  asked  her  to  go  over  the  letter  and  correct 

its  errors.  At  the  end  of  ten  minutes  the  applicant  were  crowded  in  a  tenement.  Almost  every  night  the 
said,  "I  don't  find  no  mistakes  in  this  letter."  After  police  were  called  to  stop  some  sort  of  outbreak.  And 
ushering  the  young  woman  to  the  nearest  exit,  the  then  a  little  group  of  citizens  opened  one  of  the  pub- 
employer  expressed  surprise  at  the  lack  of  training  lie  school  buildings  two  evenings  a  week,  invited  the 
exhibited,  not  realizing  that  her  education  was  prob-  Rumanians  in  and  gave  them  a  real  welcome  to  the 


ably    superior    to    that    of    the    average    American 
citizen. 

A  startlingly  large  percentage  of  the  drafted  men 
in  the  war  could  neither  read  nor  white,  and  thou- 
sands of  college  graduates  who  offered  their  services 
to  the  government  had  to  admit  when  questioned 
about  their  ability  to  do  work  requiring  accuracy 
that  they  knew  a  great  deal  in  general  and  nothing 
in  particular.  The  1920  census  shows  that  there  are 
in  the  United  States  82,739,000  people  ten  years 
of  age  and  over  and  that  almost  five  million  of  them 
can  neither  read  nor  write.  There  are  also  addi- 
tional millions  of  near-illiterates  who  cannot  read  a 
newspaper  or  write  an  intelligible  letter. 

This  is  not  a  proud  record  for  a  country  that 
boasts  equal  opportunity  for  all.  Democracy  is  but 
a  name  to  those  who  cannot  read  the  words  upon 
the  ballots  they  vote.  Far-seeing  statesmen  agree 
that  the  future  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  world  de- 
pend upon  the  creation  of  an  enlightened  public 
opinion.  Industrially,  illiteracy  is  costly:  lives  are 
lost,  machinery  destroyed  and  production  decreased 
because  workers  cannot  understand  simple  written 
instructions. 

It  is  not  fair  to  assume  that  no  progress  is  being 
made  in  the  reduction  of  illiteracy,  because  the  fact 
is  that  whereas  7.7  per  cent  of  our  population  above 
the  age  of  ten  years  was  illiterate  in  1910,  but  6 
per  cent  is  thus  handicapped  in  1920.  The  problem, 
however,  is  one  which  should  be  more  vigorously 
attacked  than  ever  before. 

Illiteracy  among  the  mentally  normal  native  born 
can  be  eliminated  by  compulsory  school  attendance 
laws  so  strictly  enforced  that  "all  the  children  of  all 
the  people"  in  America  shall  learn  to  read  and  write. 
There  are  many  cities  today  in  which  no  annual 
school  census  is  taken  and  in  which  no  one  knows 
how  many  are  not  attending  school.  Throughout 
the  great  agricultural  sections  there  are  thousands 
of  boys  and  girls  kept  out  of  school  to  aid  in  farm 
work.  Have  we  taken  a  moment  to  ascertain  why 
the  bootblack,  the  newsboy,  the  messenger  are  not 
in  school? 

The   foreign   born   illiterates   are   in   most  cases 


city  and  instruction  in  the  English  language  and  the 
principles  of  American  government.  From  that  time 
on  there  was  no  police  problem  in  the  tenement. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  Americanization,  in 
the  reduction  of  illiteracy,  and  in  the  sound  progress 
of  the  community  must  see  that  the  public  school 
buildings  serve  their  full  purpose.  Public  opinion 
should  force  longer  school  years  and  thus  help  de- 
crease the  juvenile  delinquency  problem;  it  should 
encourage  evening  sessions  for  adults  and  the  free 
use  of  the  equipment  for  purposes  which  promote 
civic  betterment.  Until  school  equipment  is  used  to 
capacity,  we  shall  not  be  getting  a  dollar's  worth  for 
every  dollar  we  put  into  our  schools. 

STATISTICS  on  illiteracy  emphasize  the  inade- 
quacy of  rural  school  facilities.  Payson  Smith, 
commissioner  of  education  of  Massachusetts,  says: 
"I  suppose  it  is  still  true  that  there  are  more  chil- 
dren enrolled  in  country  schools  in  America  than 
there  are  in  any  other  one  type  of  school,  and  I  think 
we  are  entirely  within  the  bounds  of  truth  in  saying 
that  rural  education  in  this  country  represents  the 
one  dark  spot  in  our  educational  system."  There  is 
growing  need  of  keeping  young  people  on  the  farm. 
When  we  contemplate  the  abandoned  farms  and  the 
razed  forests,  we  know  that  America  must  get  back 
to  production.  But  our  educational  system  is  not 
getting  us  back.  Keep  them  on  the  farm?  You 
can't!  Normal,  ambitious  Americans  want  to  go 
where  the  "going  is  good."  What  is  there  in  the 
average  American  rural  schoolhouse  which  would 
make  the  pupil  content  to  remain  in  it? 

Are  we  supplying  as  good  instruction  to  the 
country  youth  as  to  his  brother  in  the  city?  Unfor- 
tunately the  good  teachers  leave  the  rural  district  at 
the  earliest  opportunity  for  the  more  comfortable 
living  of  the  city.  What  inducements  are  there  for 
a  teacher  to  remain  in  the  rural  school?  Thousands 
of  country  school  teachers  are  forced  to  board  in 
homes  where  proper  diet,  sanitation  and  ventilation 
are  unknown.  The  vast  majority  of  them  have  more 
work  than  they  can  do  properly.  It  is  stated  that 
for  a  period  of  years  over  50  per  cent  of  the  deaths 
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among  Michigan  school  teachers  between  the  ages 
of  twenty-five  and  thirty-four  have  been  from 
tuberculosis. 

What  is  needed  is  a  system  of  consolidated  schools 
with  "teacherages,"  or  teachers'  homes,  on  the 
grounds.  The  school  building  and  home  should  be 
the  center  of  community  activities — social,  educa- 
tional, athletic.  The  state  of  Washington  has  shown 
the  way.  The  first  "teacherage"  in  that  state  was 
erected  in  1905  and  today  there  are  hundreds  of  well 
constructed  homes  of  attractive  design  for  the  use 
of  rural  teachers. 

The  automobile,  the  telephone,  the  rural  delivery 
system  and  now  the  wireless  telephone  make  the 
farmer's  life  very  different  from  what  it  once  was. 
In  every  other  aspect  of  rural  life,  the  improvement 
is  greater  than  in  the  schoolhouse  and  the  school  life. 
Give  this  element  of  schooling  the  consideration  it 
deserves  and  not  only  will  many  more  of  our  rural 
people  stick  to  the  farm  but  thousands  in  crowded  in- 
dustrial centers  will  begin  a  real  movement  back  to 
the  land. 

AFTER  creating  conditions  which  will  place  all 
our  children  in  school,  we  must  see  that  they 
remain  there  long  enough  to  receive  something  more 
than  the  bare  rudiments  of  an  elementary  education. 
An  exceedingly  large  number  of  children  today  never 
reach  the  seventh  grade.  All  children  in  America 
should  have  at  least  eight  years  of  schooling.  Al- 
though the  percentage  of  high  school  attendance  is 
increasing  with  amazing  rapidity — the  gain  since 
1890  has  been  720  per  cent — it  will  be  many  years 
before  a  majority  of  the  children  of  America  will 
have  more  than  an  elementary  school  education. 
Obviously,  then,  the  work  in  each  grade  must  deal 
not  only  with  preparation  for  the  grade  above,  but 
first  and  foremost  with  preparation  for  life.  The 
sixth  grade  boy  may  tomorrow  be  a  member  of  the 
industrial  or  business  community.  Has  he  received 
something  which  will  make  him  an  intelligent  mem- 
ber of  the  body  politic  and  a  worker  whose  brain 
and  hands  serve  him  well?  In  Dayton,  Ohio,  the 
future  citizens  study  an  interesting  text  called  The 
Story  of  Dayton.  This  book  deals  with  the  found- 
ing of  the  city,  its  commercial  beginnings,  its 
pioneers,  municipal  improvements  and  the  new  city 
government.  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati  and  New 
Orleans  are  using  similar  methods  of  teaching  civics. 
H.  G.  Wells  defines  education  as  "the  preparation 
of  the  individual  for  an  understanding  and  willing 
cooperation  in  the  world's  affairs."  Let  us  measure 
the  preparation  offered  by  our  elementary  school 
curriculum  on  the  basis  of  this  definition  and  see  if 
all  the  children  are  being  given  a  fair  chance  of  be- 
coming political  and  industrial  assets. 

Providing  proper  physical  conditions  in  the 
schoolhouse  should  be  the  next  step.  It  is  inhuman 
to  compel  children  to  go  to  school  six  hours  a  day 
in  buildings  where  improper  lighting  ruins  the  eyes, 
wrong  seating  twists  the  back  and  poor  sanitation 
promotes  disease.  It  is  well  to  ponder  on  the  words 
of  Marietta  Johnson:     "No  child  can  grow  round 


shouldered,  nervous,  anemic,  nearsighted  or  egotis- 
tical in  getting  an  education.  If  these  conditions  re- 
sult he  is  not  being  educated."  Dr.  Robert  M. 
Legge,  professor  of  hygiene  and  university  physician 
of  the  University  of  California,  states  that  in  the 
opinion  of  competent  investigators  one-half  of  the 
school  buildings  in  this  country  should  be  destroyed 
on  account  of  improper  sanitary  conditions.  The 
nation  is  dotted  with  fire-traps  to  which  we  sentence 
our  children  nine  months  in  the  year.  School  sites 
should  be  chosen  for  the  convenience  and  safety  of 
the  children  and  with  due  consideration  to  trends  in 
population.  Too  many  times  cheap  land  or  the  de- 
sire to  make  the  school  building  the  "show  place" 
of  the  city  is  the  deciding  factor.  The  architect  and 
the  school  administrator  should  work  in  close  con- 
junction in  planning  the  building  so  that  it  may  meas- 
ure up  to  the  best  educational  standards. 

Health  is  the  basis  of  efficiency.  With  specialized 
production  and  with  the  use  of  the  telephone  and 
other  time-saving  devices,  physical  exercise  in  con- 
nection with  work  is  greatly  restricted.  As  a  result 
increasing  numbers  break  down  in  what  should  be 
the  prime  of  their  productive  lives. 

Proper  medical  inspection  and  physical  training 
in  our  schools  must  be  the  answer  to  this  condition. 
Notable  results  have  already  been  attained  in  com- 
munities where  health  education  is  being  stressed. 
In  Omaha  during  the  last  school  year  twenty-two 
thousand  school  children  were  examined.  The  total 
number  of  physical  defects  found  was  nineteen  thou- 
sand. Nearly  half  of  those  examined  were  within 
a  very  brief  period  relieved  of  their  defects  and 
started  on  the  way  to  successful  lives. 

TO  create  an  intelligent  public  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  health  education,  there  must  be  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  facts  in  terms  which  the  people  will 
receive.  Good  health  can  be  dramatized.  It  has 
its  news  value  for  the  public  press;  its  picture  ap- 
peal in  the  movies;  its  vocal  appeal  for  the  speaker. 
This  is  the  need  of  the  hour — to  get  the  results  of 
research  and  survey  into  the  knowledge  of  all  the 
people. 

What  is  the  aim  of  the  physical  work  in  our 
schools?  Is  it  to  seek  out  the  eleven  best  physical 
specimens  and  have  them  engage  in  sport  combat 
with  picked  representatives  of  another  institution, 
while  a  thousand  shivering  children  huddle  on  the 
bleachers  and  watch  them?  Or  is  it  rather  to  seek 
out  the  weak  and  the  under-developed  and  develop 
them  into  strong,  useful  citizens?  The  school  coach 
is  of  small  consequence  to  any  school  in  comparison 
with  the  school  physician  and  the  school  nurse. 
Every  city  should  have  a  program  of  general  health 
education  which  reaches  every  child  in  every  school. 
In  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  the  department  of  phys- 
ical education  and  hygiene  of  the  public  schools, 
realizing  that  the  home  is  a  large  factor  in  the 
health  problem,  sends  the  parents  an  effective 
pamphlet  entitled  A  Suggested  Health  Program  for 
the  School  Child's  Dav. 

{Continued  on  page  347) 


The  City's  Youngest 
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ES,  on  Malvern  Street.  I'll  be  fif- 
teen next  November.  My  father 
he's  dead.  How'd  he  die?"  Josie's 
brown  hand,  wiry  with  pulling,  end- 
lessly pulling  out  threads  in  a  fur 
factory,  stabbed  into  her  side  to 
embellish  her  limited  descriptive 
power.  "My  mother  she  told  me,  he  was  stuck  like 
this  right  between  the  chops." 

Fourteen  years  old,  this  small  Italian  girl,  and 
the  oldest  breadwinner  in  a  fatherless  family.  Nor 
did  her  troubles  end  among  the  threads,  for  here 
she  was,  exposed  by  law  to  the  last  formal  educa- 
tion she  would  ever  receive.  She  had  signified  her 
willingness  to  forget  school,  yet  every  Tuesday 
morning,  with  the  Tuesday  changed  to  Wednesday, 
and  the  Wednesday  back  to  Tuesday  with  whirling 
rapidity  if  her  boss  finds  her  presence  indispensable 
on  a  prearranged  school  day,  she  must  leave  her 
furs  in  favor  of  facts.  The  job,  salvation;  the 
school,  a  handicap,  so  she  now  believes,  in  the  life 
race  for  bigger  pay.  But  since  the  state  where  she 
is  taking  root  decrees  that  she  must  attend  school 
for  one  half  day  until  she  reaches  the  adult  age  of 
sixteen  and  can  prove  that  fact  by  means  of  a  birth 
certificate,  she  accepts  the  decree  in  much  the  same 
spirit  as  she  has  accepted  other  evidences  of  un- 
avoidable  fate. 

If  you,  of  greater  years  but  lesser  cares,  have 
eyes  that  see,  and  if  you  are  in  the  heart  of  the  city's 
manufacturing  section  at  nine  or  around  noon  of 
any  school  day,  you  will  see  these  youngest  wage 
earners  (or,  truth  will  out,  wage  takers)  rushing 
or  dawdling  from  home  to  school,  or  school  to  job, 
only  pausing  to  adjust  a  slipping  puff,  for  puffs  will 
slip  and  puffs  shouldn't  slip,  or  to  dab,  in  the  spirit 
of  preparedness,  a  last  whitening  on  their  most 
prominent  features.  For  what,  I  ask  you,  is  life 
without  conquest,  and  who  can  afford  to  scorn  rec- 
ognized first  aids? 

What  do  they  do  while  they  are  not  in  school, 
and  how  are  they  helped  or  hindered  by  these  three 
hours  of  attendance?  Come  with  me  inside  the 
grimy  red  building,  up  the  stairs  past  a  framed  copy 
of  a  song  to  which  many  Americans  rise,  but  to 
whose  heights  few  can  reach,  and  listen  to  Rose 
as  she  leans  over  a  small  table  patiently  instructing 
her  ignorant  questioner  in  the  mysteries  pertaining 
to  her  factory,  its  location,  her  hours,  the  number  of 
her  days  of  work  each  week,  and,  mystery  of  mys- 
teries, the  character  of  her  work.  Rose,  with  her 
wealth  of  black  hair,  brilliant  cheeks,  dark  eyes, 
and  the  white  teeth  of  pure  good  luck,  is  (in  spite 
of,  or  because  of,  her  flame-colored  blouse  through 
which  the  letters  "Love"  crocheted  in  three-inch 
high  filet  shine  forth  alluringly)  such  a  pleasing 
color  combination  that  it  is  difficult  to  concentrate 


on  the  subject  at  hand,  namely  the  statistics  pertain- 
ing to  Rose's  particular  box  factory. 

"Me?  I'm  a  turn-in  girl.  Oh,  you  know.  I 
can't  say  it.  Sure  they  make  boxes  in  a  box  factory. 
I  turn  in  the  edges.  Sure,  it  keeps  me  busy.  Eight 
hours.  Half  an  hour  at  noon.  Good  enough.  It's 
piece  work.  Sure  you  make  more  if  you  ain't  lazy. 
No,  I  sit  down.  Yeah,  I  stood  up  at  that  place. 
What?  I  ain't  never  been  sick.  No,  I  haven't  none 
of  them  diseases.  Where  do  I  wait?  On  that 
line?     Must  I  see  the  doctor?     I  ain't  sick!" 

Yes,  she  must.  Not  because  she  looks  or  feels 
sick,  but  because  every  girl,  over  weight,  under 
weight,  or  even  the  right  weight,  with  rosy  cheeks 
under  her  rouge,  or  with  pitifully  undisguised  pal- 
lor, has  been  for  the  past  weeks  subject  to  a  much 
needed,  much  dreaded,  thrill-producing,  or  stoically 
endured  (according  to  the  viewpoint)  physical  ex- 
amination. When  the  fiction,  growing  like  a  rolled 
snowball,  had  been  melted  to  its  nucleus  of  truth, 
and  the  daily  attendance  had  resumed  its  normal 
proportions,  the  girls  ceased  to  fear  the  big  black 
doctor  with  the  long  black  beard,  product  of  a  vivid 
imagination.  Perhaps  the  note,  circulated  by  a  not 
unwilling  victim  "after  taking,"  put  the  situation 
on  a  new  and  more  comfortable  basis.  "No,  it  ain't 
no  doctor,"  the  note  ran  in  answer  to  an  urgent 
request,  "just  an  old  woman  with  gray  hair.  She 
just  looks  at  you  and  you  gotta  let  her  rubber." 
Now  there  is  less  questioning  as  to  "the  big  idea," 
and  passively  they  allow  measures  to  be  tak~n  to 
remedy  the  large  percentage  of  physical  defects. 

Even  a  dentist,  imported  by  an  organization 
which  has  at  heart  the  welfare  of  these  young  work- 
ers, was  allowed  to  look  inquiringly  into  a  hundred 
mouths,  to  advise  their  owners,  and  to  classify  the 
conditions  discovered.  But  classification,  while 
fashionable,  is  no  cure,  and  oh  the  work  for  dentists 
in  those  mouths!  The  clinics  are  caring  for  some 
whose  six  or  seven  dollars  are  eaten  up  to  the  tiniest 
bit  by  food  and  the  verv  necessities  of  life,  but  there 
are  scores  of  other  children  who  are  in  immediate 
need  of  lasting  work  at  low  prices.  Otherwise  "fall- 
ing teeth"  is  a  menace  to  the  rising  generation.  Yet 
the  problem  is  more  complicated  than  just  finding 
willing  dentists,  for  while  you  can  lead  a  person  to 
water  you  have  to  educate  him  to  make  him  drink. 
Even  after  that  there  remains  the  greater  problem 
of  teaching  him  to  find  the  water  himself! 

"You  have  only  one  little  cavity  but  vour  teeth 
are  filthy.  Have  you  a  tooth  brush?  .  .  .  Well,  then, 
how  do  you  clean  your  teeth?"  A  personal  ques- 
tion, you  may  think,  and  plainly  put.  But  no  more 
plain  than  the  answer: 

"A  dentist  cleaned  them  for  a  dollar.  It  was  last 
fall.  I  couldn't  get  my  working  papers  until  I  had 
them  cleaned." 
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THERE  is  perpetual  entertainment,  so  some  say, 
in  a  three-ring  or  even  a  one-ring  circus.  Those 
who  dispute  this  fact  will  agree  that  somewhere 
under  the  tent-roof  human  nature  is  entertaining, 
whether  it  is  displayed  "in"  or  "at"  the  perform- 
ance. Fortunes  hang  in  the  balance  and  spirits  soar 
or  sink  in  Wall  Street's  exciting  day.  Yet  a  circus 
offers  no  more  entertaining  psychology  than  this 
school,  and  Wall  Street,  more  famous,  is  only  a 
larger  center  in  which  people  meet  and  acknowledge 
success  or  failure. 

A  few  yards  from  the  crawling  tooth  line,  champs 
a  small  group,  figuratively  "booted  and  spurred  and 
ready  to  ride"  in  quest  of  jobs.  These  girls  have 
hats  on.  Once  a  hat  was  a  useless  article  in  an  in- 
formal walk  through  the  city's  business  section. 
Their  shoes  are  polished.  Their  hair  is,  with  large 
allowance  for  the  prevailing  fashion  in  hair,  neat. 
A  telephone  conversation  with  their  starter  has 
temporarily  suspended  activities. 

"This  is  the  Girl's  Continuation  School.  We  have 
here  all  girls  under  sixteen  who  are  employed  in  the 
industries.  It  is  our  habit  to  send  each  of  our  teach- 
ers one  half  day  each  week  to  visit  some  industry. 
The  purpose  is  to  educate  the  teacher  so  that  she 
may  be  able  to  understand  her  girls  better,  and  also 
so  that  we  may  find  out  in  what  ways  they  do  not 
suit  you.  May  I  send  a  teacher  to  your  candy  factory 
this  afternoon  and  will  you  take  her  through?  .  .  . 
Oh !  Your  factory  isn't  open  to  the  public.  I  see-e-e. 
Thank  you." 

And  history  does  repeat  itself  with  the  managers 
of  candv  factories.  Tobacco  factories,  makers  of 
the  "filthy  weed,"  all  open  for  inspection;  but  candy 
factories,  with  their  "delicious  candies  for  dis- 
criminating people"  are  closed.  What  is  the  ex- 
planation? 

"XTOW,  Lottie.  I'm  sorry  to  have  kept  you  wait- 
■^  ing,"  said  the  woman  who,  accepting  defeat, 
singled  out  a  white  card  from  a  file.  "Lottie,  I  am 
sorry  to  see  that  your  record  is  not  good."  Here 
the  waiting  group  draws  nearer,  for  who  among  us 
does  not  enjoy  hearing  words  of  rebuke  to  others 
when  in  our  pride  we  do  not  realize  that  they  apply 
to  us?  "No,"  she  continues,  with  convincing  slow- 
ness, "you've  changed  your  job  too  often.  You  went 
to  Gorlimg's  and  stayed  only  one  week.  Why  did 
you  leave?  You  wouldn't  take  anything  from  the 
forewoman?  She  had  a  right,  my  dear,  to  tell  you 
that  you  talked  too  much  and  worked  too  little.  Do 
you  know  that  that  button  factory  lost  money  teach- 
ing you?  You  didn't  give  them  a  square  deal.  You 
see  that,  don't  you,  Lottie?"  Lottie  apparently  saw 
that  and  at  the  same  time  the  two  sailors  who  had 
just  found  their  way  into  the  school. 

"Then  you  went  to  this  cigar  place.  You  knew 
nothing  about  the  making  of  cigars.  They  put  you 
on  time  work  and  you  liked  it  for  you  received  seven 
a  week  without  much  work.  They  had  to  put  you 
on  piece  work.  If  these  factories  didn't  put  you 
girls  on  piece  work  they  would  lose  money.  Of 
course  you  couldn't  make  so  much  at  first.  But  you 
ought  to  have  stayed  there  until  you  had  worked 


up  some  speed.  We  have  a  number  of  girls  there 
and  they  treat  the  girls  well.  In  these  times  when 
you  have  a  place,  hold  on  to  it.  The  trouble  with 
you  is  that  you  expect  to  be  paid  a  good  deal  with 
no  experience,  and,  I'm  afraid,  not  much  work. 
When  I  first  began  teaching  I  earned  only  four 
dollars  a  week  and  I  had  spent  years  and  a  great 
deal  of  money  in  preparation.  Do  you  see  what  I 
mean?"  Lottie,  intent  on  vamping  the  nearer  sailor 
out  of  her  farther  eye,  thought  that  she  saw.  The 
science  of  mind-reading  has  not  yet  been  developed 
to  perfection. 

"Now  the  thing  for  you  to  do,"  continued  Miss 
Hill  earnestly,  and  contentedly  too,  "is  to  go  back 
to  this  last  place.  I'll  have  a  talk  with  your  manager 
and  see  if  he  won't  give  you  another  trial.  See  me 
again  before  you  go  home.  And,  Lottie,  I  wouldn't 
wear  that  very  open  sweater  without  a  waist  under 
it.  It  attracts  attention  and  you  don't  want  to  do 
that.     Next." 

Away  from  the  chaperoned  zone  of  the  desk,  yet 
within  earshot  of  the  outer  fringe  who  had  long 
since  transferred  their  interest  from  Lottie  and  her 
shortcomings,  she  once  again  spurted  forth  advice 
freely.  It  was  advice  less  tempered  with  faith  in  his- 
tory's not  repeating  itself,  and  punctuated  with  vivid 
phophecies.  Uncle  Sam  does  not  strictly  censor  his 
sailors  on  the  high  seas  and  this  particular  one  had 
forgotten  for  the  time  being  that  he  was  not  there. 
His  comrade  and  moral  support,  with  eyes  for 
yearning  and  released  Lottie,  watched  with  a  grin  of 
sympathy  the  girl  on  whom  the  stinging  advice  was 
poured.  Not  until  Lottie,  reluctantly  a  slave  to  dis- 
cretion, had  unwound  a  huge  black  tie  from  her  neck 
and  the  sailor  had  publicly  added  the  pleasing  touch 
to  his  own  costume,  where,  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  navy  it  belonged,  did  she  acknowl- 
edge defeat  to  herself  by  sauntering  the  longest  way 
round  toward  her  classroom.  Once  more  had  man 
the  best  of  it! 

WELL,  Mary,  were  you  successful  at  the  knit- 
ting mills?  Oh  I  am  sorry.  But  we  won't 
give  up.  What  did  he  say?  He  didn't  wish  to  run 
a  kindergarten  ?  Never  mind,  you'll  be  sixteen  soon 
and  then  more  places  will  be  open  to  you.  Let  me 
see-e-e,"  in  the  tone  of  one  to  whom  visions  of 
radiance  were  slowly  unfolding.  "Now  how,"  with 
increasing  enthusiasm,  "would  vou  like  to  go  down 
to  the  shore  with  a  lovely  woman  and  take  care  of 
her  little  seven-year-old  boy?  This  woman  wants 
some  one  who  will  stay  with  him  all  day,  who  will 
amuse  him,  and  who  will  see  that  he  doesn't  get 
drowned.  She  is  going  to  board  and  she  will  pay 
your  boarding  too.  Avon  is  a  lovely  place.  How 
would  you  like  it?" 

Does  no  lingering  doubt,  born  of  memories  of 
the  rocking  and  boasting,  boasting  and  rocking, 
porch  brigade,  make  you  wish  to  warn  Mary?  But 
she  needs  no  warning.  Perhaps  it  was  the  memory 
of  the  everlasting  guidance  the  younger  members 
of  her  own  family  had  required  of  her,  or  perhaps 
it  was  the  instinct  of  which  pioneers  are  not  made 
that   made    Mary   timidly  but   staunchly   announce 
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her  preference  for  the  certain  heat  of  the  factory 
rather  than  the  limitless  stretches  of  sun-baked 
sand;  for  the  certain  monotony  of  a  power  machine 
rather  than  the  uncertain  excitement  of  trailing  by 
her  own  foot-power  in  the  wake  of  even  a  lovely 
woman's  adorable  seven-year-old.  "Foolish,"  per- 
haps you  say.  But  a  factory  job  is  done  when  it 
is  done  and  a  child  is  never  done.  It  is  the  other 
person  who  is  finished.  We  all  like  to  choose  our 
work,  and  the  satisfied  smile  of  Mary  when  she  re- 
turned to  tell  Miss  Hill  that  the  man  at  the  candy 
factory  had  promised  her  a  job  as  wrapper,  proved 
that  she  did  not  grieve  over  a  lost  opportunity. 
There's  a  "tang  of  the  woods,"  in  this  candy,  so  the 
street  car  advertisements  say,  and  some  people 
prefer  the  woods  to  the  seashore. 

VERONICA,  I  have  a  fine  position  that  I 
thought  would  be  just  the  thing  for  you.  Here 
is  an  advertisement  in  this  morning's  paper  for  rol- 
lers." (No,  a  roller  is  not  a  devotee  to  reducing.) 
"But  if  you  went  there  to  apply  now  they  would 
never  take  you.  Now,  my  girl,  I  want  you  to  do 
something  for  me.  Will  you?"  Veronica,  believ- 
ing in  reciprocity,  thought  she  would.  "You  go 
home  and  comb  your  hair.  Fasten  it  with  two  of 
those  electric  curlers  that  come  three  on  a  card  at 
the  ten  cent  store.  Then  ask  your  father  to  sew 
the  buttons  on  your  coat  and  to  press  it  for  you. 
Tell  him  it  probably  means  work  for  you.  And," 
this  last  in  a  confidential  tone,  "wash  your  neck." 
Personal,  but  by  no  means  superfluous  advice,  and 
taken  in  good  part.  "Come  back  and  let  me  see 
how  you  look  as  soon  as  you  can.  I  want  to  recom- 
mend you." 

Thus  the  woman  directing  this  embryo  employ- 
ment agency  encourages  and  rebukes,  telling  obvious 
truths  in  an  obvious  way  with  quite  obvious  success. 
Of  course  it  takes  the  Lottie's  to  prove  the  rule. 
Five  days  a  week,  and  twice  daily,  in  the  face  of 
hard  times,  and  in  spite  of  many  other  executive 
tasks,  she  always  finds  time  to  put  backbone  into 
the  timid,  to  curb  the  headstrong  and  to  help  them 
all  to  find  work.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  with  the 
human  and  personal  interest  that  is  a  large  element 
in  the  placing  of  these  girls  of  limited  abilities  and 
circumscribed  opportunities,  the  following  deduc- 
tion should  have  been  made? 

"Washington,"  explained  a  teacher  in  the  school, 
dipping  into  the  past  from  which  we  have  been 
taught  to  believe  that  glory  gleams  with  the  greatest 


brilliancy,  "was  a  successful  man.  He  had  a  purpose 
and  he  accomplished  it.  He  had  a  high  ideal  and 
he  was  true  to  it.  The  same  is  true  about  Lincoln. 
Now  you  think  up  some  example.  Who  is  the  most 
successful  person  that  you  know  about?" 

"Miss  Hill!" 

Even  adults,  more  slow  to  absorb  a  new  idea, 
are  beginning  to  understand  and  even  to  appreciate 
this  new  law  for  keeping  in  educational  touch  with 
a  child  after  she  goes  to  work.  The  average  em- 
ployer may,  like  Washington,  have  accomplished 
his  purpose,  but  the  ideal  to  which  he  has  been  true 
in  the  rush  after  the  purpose  is  another  matter.  Yet 
the  employers  are  learning  in  these  early  years  of 
continuation  school  that  more  courtesy  is  the  neces- 
sity, and  more  chocolates,  the  luxury;  that  filled 
bobbins  do  not  weigh  in  the  final  balance  against 
filled  teeth;  that  the  opportunity  given  to  mould 
character  will  help  the  individual  and  society  more 
than  a  smaller  output  of  moulded  buttons  will  in- 
jure it;  and  that  the  stamping  of  good  habits  of 
speech  and  promptness  leaves  a  deeper  imprint 
than  the  stamping  of  tickets  or  even  the  everlasting 
time-checks  themselves.  On  their  own  testimony 
they  have  begun  to  forget  the  earlier  antagonism 
caused  by  the  lost  half  day  (for  which  they  seldom 
pay!)  and  are  placing  the  credit  where  it  belongs. 
By  their  repeated  remark,  "Give  us  the  girls  from 
the  continuation  school  every  time,"  we  see  the 
credit  placed  where  it  belongs — with  the  teachers 
who  try  to  fit  their  teaching  to  the  needs  of  the 
children. 

SIXTEEN !      Until  then,  many,   fortunately  not 
out  of  work,  are 

"Standing  with  reluctant  feet 
Where  the  school  and  wages  meet." 
For  them,  sixteen  looms  a  distant  goal,  a  goal 
that  means  the  glorious  good  time  of  working  un- 
advised for  life,  untrammeled  by  requests  to  allow 
teeth  to  be  treated  free,  enlarged  and  diseased 
tonsils  to  be  removed  in  the  name  of  good  health, 
powder  to  be  thinned  down  and  dancing  to  be  con- 
fined to  chaperoned  territories. 

Sixteen  1  On  that  day  the  state  law  says  in  spirit 
to  the  one  who  has  attained  such  mature  years. 
"If  you  wish,  now  go  your  way.  We  remove  the 
guiding  rein."  Circumstances  have  already  re- 
moved the  blinders. 

"The  city's  youngest"  are  then  no  more  led  to 
water,  no  more  urged  to  drink. 


Lost  Causes 

By  CECILIA  MACKINNON 


TO  know  the  large  is  greater  than  the  small, 
To  see  the  loom  of  all  eternity 
Go  weaving  on  with   pattern  dull   or  gay 
Dawn,  evening,  purple  night,  and  flaming  day, 
To  hold  good  faith  in  that  integrity 
That  of  the  blurs  and  patches  makes  a  whole. 


For  this  a  mine  abandoned  holds  in  store 
A  richer  gift  than  gold  or  silver  ore, 
For  this  a  mother  has  a  son's  disgrace 
To  bear  about  the  house  as  heavily 
As  once  she  bore  her  baby;  and  for  this 
We  listen  to  the  closing  of  a  door. 


PAUL  NATORP 

An  Heir  to  Pestalozzi 

By  H.  W.  PUCKETT 

WITHOUT  question,  the  period  of  Ger- 
man thought  which  has  been  most  un- 
grudgingly admired  by  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  the  decades  around  the  turn 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  "What  has  become  of 
the  Germany  of  Goethe  and  Schiller  and  Kant?" 
has  been  the  irritated  query  of  many  an  observer  of 
Germany's  growing  materialism.  In  reality,  it  has 
never  completely  disappeared — that  idealism  of  the 
old  spiritual  leaders.  Even  if  its  prophets  have  been 
unable  to  make  themselves  heard  at  all  times,  there 
is  every  indication  that  they  are  not  dead,  certainly 
not  now,  when  the  structure  of  material  progress 
has  tumbled  about  the  ears  of  its  builders. 

It  has  been  the  particular  service  of  Paul  Natorp, 
philosopher  and  educator,  to  make  a  modern  appli- 
cation of  these  principles.  He  is  called  a  Platonist, 
a  Neokantian,  a  New  Humanist,  and  the  like.     But 


what's  in  a  name?  He  himself  has  been  content  to 
develop  his  philosophy  without  high-sounding  ter- 
minology and  imposing  system,  a  lofty  philosophy 
of  life  with  a  strong  moral  and  social  cast.  At  the 
risk  of  being  trite,  one  might  say  that  Natorp  has 
devoted  his  energies  throughout  a  long  career  to 
the  solution  of  the  fundamental  problem  of  phil- 
osophy— how  to  live. 

But  just  as  he  has  refused  to  separate  life  and 
philosophy,  he  is  also  one  of  those  who  know  no  dis- 
tinction between  education  and  life.  Pedagogy,  as 
some  one  has  remarked,  was  for  him  simply  con- 
crete philosophy,  and  he  turned  to  it  at  the  very 
outset  to  give  such  form  to  his  ideas.  It  was 
no  mere  coincidence  that  his  great-grandfather, 
Ludwig  Natorp,  himself  a  prominent  educator, 
was  an  adherent  of  his  contemporary,  Pestalozzi. 
Paul  Natorp  has  every  reason  to  be  called  a 
spiritual  descendant  of  Pestalozzi.  He  has  edited 
Pestalozzi's  writings,  compiled  his  biography, 
and  defended  his  theories  consistently,  notably 
against  the  followers  of  Herbart.  That  his  own 
educational  doctrines  should  be  rooted  in  those  of 
Pestalozzi  naturally  follows.  But  Natorp  is  more 
than  pedagogue.  What  was  said  of  one  of  his  pre- 
decessors— that  among  the  philosophers  he  was  the 
best  pedagogue,  and  among  the  pedagogues  the  best 
philosopher — fits  him  as  well.  With  Pestalozzi  and 
Schleiermacher  he  blends  Plato  and  Kant. 

NATORP  is  most  widely  known  as  the  father  of 
social  pedagogy,  the  scheme  of  education  which 
incorporates  these  doctrines.  Starting  with  the 
ethics  of  Kant,  he  bases  everything  on  the  freedom 
of  the  will.  Hence  education  that  does  not  educate 
the  will  is  merely  misguided  effort.  Moral  self-con- 
sciousness must  be  developed.  With  a  will  and  a 
moral  sense,  all  things  are  possible. 

But  social  pedagogv,  by  Natorp's  definition,  is 
not  merely  education  of  the  will,  but  education  of  the 
will  on  a  social  basis  (auf  Grundlage  der  Gemein- 
schaft).     He  says: 

The  individual  man  is  really  only  an  abstraction,  like  the 
atom  of  the  physicist.  Man,  with  respect  to  all  that  makes 
him  man,  does  not  exist  primarily  as  an  individual,  in  order, 
secondarily,  to  enter  into  common  action  with  other  men  ; 
but  rather  is,  without  this  community  of  action,  not  a  man 
at  all.  .  .  .  And  so  the  theory  of  education  must  fail  es- 
sentially in  its  function  if  it  does  not  recognize  and  take  as 
its  chief  principle  the  fact  that  education  without  this  social 
basis  cannot  stand. 

The  concept  of  social  pedagogy  predicates,  then,  the  funda- 
mental acknowledgement  of  the  fact  that  the  education  of 
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the  individual  is  in  every  essential  respect  qualified  by  society, 
as  also  the  human  phase  of  human  life  is  fundamentally  de- 
pendent on  the  extent  to  which  the  members  of  society  are 
educated  for  it.  .  .  .  The  social  requirements  of  education 
and  the  educational  requirements  of  social  life — that  is  the 
theme  of  this  science. 

IT  is  now  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  Natorp  first 
promulgated  his  theory  ol  social  pedagogy.  It 
has  not  become  out  of  date.  Indeed,  it  belongs  more 
to  the  future  than  to  the  past.  It  is  one  of  those 
ideals  which,  well  chosen  and  hung  high  in  the  firma- 
ment, are  generally  looked  up  to  for  some  time  be- 
fore they  are  attained.  But  the  tendency  of  educa- 
tional thought  is  more  than  ever  in  the  direction 
Natorp  pointed  out.  Humanizing  the  schools  has 
been  the  effort  of  progressive  educators  for  some 
time,  an  effort  which  has  been  redoubled  since  the 
war.  Education  of  the  head  and  the  hand,  of  the 
spirit  as  well  as  of  the  intellect,  self-education,  edu- 
cation that  will  equalize  the  differences  of  society; 
education  not  only  for  society,  but  also  by  society — 
all  these  the  present-day  movements  in  education 
have  in  common  with  Natorp's  theory. 

Natorp  has  kept  pace  with  his  theories.  He  has 
done  so  by  keeping  in  touch  with  the  currents  of 
thought  and  feeling  in  those  most  vitally  interested 
in  education — the  young.  Typical  of  this  is  his  in- 
terest in  the  Jugendbcwegung,  the  possibilities  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  realize.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1913,  he  was  invited  to  Berlin  to  address  an 
assembly  of  young  people  made  up  for  the  most  part 
of  the  group  which  two  months  before  had  founded 
the  Freideutsche  Jugend.  His  subject  was  the  hopes 
and  dangers  of  the  movement — the  text  which  a 
sexagenarian  might  be  expected  to  use  in  speaking 
to  people  of  one  third  his  age.  But  his  approach 
was  sympathetic.  He  gained  their  confidence,  as  the 
three-hour  open  discussion  following  the  lecture 
proved.  His  address,  with  a  few  additions,  has  been 
one  of  the  frequently  reprinted  works  on  that  most 
urgent  subject.  _ 

One  of  his  criticisms  might  be  mentioned.  Out 
of  the  discussion  after  his  lecture  it  developed  that 
a  radical  element,  startlingly  large,  was  at  outs  with 
the  whole  school  system.  Natorp  admitted  some 
grounds  for  this,  but  did  not  believe  such  extreme 
hostility  to  be  justified.  The  idea  that  the  voung 
people  could  reolace  the  training  of  the  schools  with 
an  education  of  their  own  he  criticizes  severely.  He 
wants  the  differences  of  pupil  and  teacher  settled  by 
mutual  reforms,  for  he  holds  that  the  school  is  a 
fundamental  of  our  life. 

PERHAPS  it  was  this  experience  with  the  young 
anarchists  of  education  that  made  Natorp  take 
all  the  more  interested  a  part  in  the  Reichsschulkon- 
ferenz,  the  educational  congress  held  in  June, 
1920.1  Natorp's  speech  was  one  of  the  breath- 
less moments,  according  to  Paul  Oestreich,  who 
finds  the  conference  in  many  respects  impotent. 
Natorp  was  also  disappointed.  He  saw  all  too 
much  confirmation  of  what  the  recalcitrant  stu- 
dents said,  too  much  evidence  of  the  gulf  between 
the  young  and  their  teachers.  Speaking  of  the  gen- 


eral unrest  throughout  the  educational  system,  he 
says: 

It  is  so,  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  with  all  their  deep 
felt  dissatisfaction,  make  out  with  the  most  wretched  sub- 
stitutes .  .  .  rather  than  allow  our  generously  offered  gifts 
to  be  thrust  upon  them,  much  less  clamor  for  them.  Often, 
on  reflecting  on  our  Jugendbeivegung,  we  speak  of  Chaos. 
Yes,  Chaos  is  here.  The  beautiful  world  is  destroyed,  and 
if  the  creative  power  to  call  Kosmos  out  of  Chaos  does  not 
show  itself  soon,  then  it  is  gone  forever. 

Must  we  then  despair  of  our  folk  .  .  .?  No.  The  cata- 
gorical  imperative  of  education  is,  "You  must  believe,  you 
must  dare,  for  the  gods  give  no  pledge."  All  attempts  to 
educate  become  senseless  without  this  rock-ribbed  faith,  which 
is  rather  a  certainty  from  the  depth  of  the  soul :  The  spirit 
is  there,  it  only  lies  deep  buried,  it  is  only  slumbering ;  it 
writhes  in  bad  dreams,  gives  vent  to  itself  in  harsh  cries. 
A  weak  echo  of  such  cries  penetrated  even  the  dignified  con- 
ference. I  do  not  feel  called  on  to  censure  the  attitude  which 
many  took  toward  this.  Only  one  remark  I  cannot  suppress. 
When  I  see  that  a  fever  patient  is  tossing  on  his  couch, 
bares  himself  repulsively  perhaps,  utters  harsh  sounds,  and 
a  man  stands  by  who  can  only  laugh  or  wring  his  hands 
over  what  one  has  to  see  and  listen  to  there;  then  I  say  to 
myself,  "That  is  certainly  no  doctor  for  such  patients."  And 
yet  they  all  pretend  to  be  doctors! 

The  docmnent  from  which  this  is  taken,  Associa- 
tional  Education,  embodying  his  ideas  on  the  much- 
talked-of  Einheitsschnle,  is  one  of  the  most  vigorous 
and  interesting  of  Natorp's  writings.  Indeed  it  is  a 
striking  thing  that  the  group  of  works  which  he  has 
put  forth  in  the  last  few  years  shows  clearly  that 
our  philosopher  has  gained  in  directness  and  con- 
creteness  rather  than  the  contrary.  His  theories 
have  taken  on  flesh  and  blood,  the  tangible  problems 
of  Germany  and  modern  civilization  have  proved 
more  engrossing  than  any  other  sort  of  thought. 
Natorp,  social  pedagogue,  takes  the  step — not  such 
a  big  one  after  all — to  socialization  in  its  political 
aspects. 

SIX  months  before  the  revolution  he  published 
his  The  German  World-Calling,  in  which  can  be 
found  this  startling  sentence:  "The  hatred  of  the 
peoples  of  Romance  or  British  civilization  for  Ger- 
man culture  rests,  whether  confessed  or  not,  on  the 
trend  to  socialism,  which  they  cannot  help  seeing  in 
all  our  determining  institutions."  Walter  Rath- 
enau's  The  New  Society  has  had  a  considerable 
vogue  in  this  country,  largely,  I  think,  because  of 
its  pleasant  doctrine  that  Germany's  mission  is  not 
to  dominate  or  lead  by  military  power,  nor  yet  by 
political  institutions;  but  that  its  hope  lies  in  the 
leadership  of  thought  such  as  it  enjoyed  when  the 
Eighteenth  Century  drew  to  a  close.  It  might  in- 
terest those  who  have  honored  Rathenau  for  these 
sentiments  to  know  that  Natorp's  German  World- 
Calling,  which  develops  just  these  ideas,  appeared 
a  year  before  Rathenau's  book. 

"Industrial  state,  constitutional  state,  educational 
state" — thus  he  sums  up  evolution  of  Germany  as 
it  should  and  can  be.  The  order  is  most  significant. 
More  than  ever,  Natorp  pins  his  faith  to  education. 
And  at  no  time,  I  think,  has  his  faith  been  more 
valuable  to  his  fellow  countrymen  than  now. 


1  Those  who  are  eager   for  the  details   of  this   conference  may  peruse   the 
eleven  hundred  page  account  of  it  which  Quelle  and  Meyer  have  just  published. 
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G.  STANLEY  HALL 


An  Old  Teacher  of  the 
Western  World 


HIS 


By  FRANK  A.  MANNY 
spring     G.     Stanley     Hall    gave     the 


T  finishing  touches  to  his  book  on  Senescence 
Fifty-five  years  ago  he  was  working  on  the 
poem  for  the  class  of  1867  at  Williams.  Its 
subject  was  philanthropy.  During  the  intervening 
years,  the  range  of  his  interests  has  been  overwhelm- 
ing. Their  mass  and  detail  might  be  called  en- 
cyclopedic, almost,  if  they  did  not  include  topics  and 
terms  too  new  to  be  embraced  in  encyclopedias,  too 
primitive  for  expression  in  conventional  language. 

It  is  one  of  our  limitations  that  even  when  we  have 
come  to  appreciate  and  use  an  idea  or  a  style  which 
shocked  us  greatly  when  first  we  met  it,  we  are  still 
quite  unable  to  forgive  the  person  who  gave  us  that 
early  shock.  Mr.  Hall  could  look  unblinkingly  at 
psychoanalysis  as  well  in  the  days  when  almost  no 
one  else  in  America  had  even  heard  of  it,  as  when 
later  all  condemned,  or  in  the  present  time  when  it 
has  become  a  serious  tool  of  physical  and  mental  re- 
habilitation as  well  as  a  favorite  fad  or  folly. 

He  has  stood  for  specialization  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced type.  Errors  in  quantitative  measurement 
have  always  called  out  his  severest  condemnation  in 
a  review,  yet  he  never  loses  sight  of  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  general  practitioner — the  sense  of  human 
values  and  relationships. 


Any  list  of  his  publications  impresses  the  reader 
by  the  range  of  journals  he  has  called  into  service — 
psychological,  historical,  anthropological,  pedagog- 
ical, theological,  medical,  highbrow,  popular,  juvenile 
— any  ship  could  carry  his  wares  if  it  had  a  real 
market.  The  subjects  of  his  choice  show  this  wide 
range  of  interests.  In  1867  came  an  essay  on  John 
Stuart  Mill,  who  influenced  Mr.  Hall  as  he  did 
William  James  and  other  constructive  liberals  in  the 
educational  movement  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
Then  came  alternate  years  from  '67  to  '72  in  Union 
Theological  Seminary  and  various  German  univer- 
sities, with  articles  on  Doerner  and  Hegel.  In  the 
midst  of  this  period  came  service  as  newspaper  cor- 
respondent during  the  years  of  the  Franco-Prussian 
War. 

THE  pioneer  spirit  has  always  been  strong  in  Mr. 
Hall  and  that  may  have  helped  to  carry  him  to 
Horace  Mann's  college,  Antioch,  where  he  taught 
psychology  from  1872  to  1876.  Students  who  have 
wrestled  with  the  author's  vocabulary  and  construc- 
tions in,  for  instance,  the  Psychology  of  Adolescence 
and  have  been  led  to  declare  that  he  made  up  his 
words  to  suit  his  convenience  as  he  went  along  will 
be  surprised  at  his  next  undertaking — an  instructor- 
ship  in  English  at  Harvard.  Later  he  became  lec- 
turer on  contemporary  German  philosophers  and  on 
pedagogy  at  the  same  institution  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  philosphy  in  1878.  In  that  year 
his  articles  on  Color  Perception  and  Muscular  Per- 
ception of  Space  were  published.  The  next  period 
of  three  years  was  spent  in  Leipzig,  Berlin,  and 
London. 

Then  came  the  professorship  of  psychology  and 
the  opening  of  a  psychological  laboratory  at  Johns 
Hopkins,  and,  after  seven  years,  the  founding  of 
Clark  University,  where  he  was  able  to  shape  ma- 
chinery for  research,  association,  communication 
and  influence  seldom  accomplished  by  the  man  of 
ideas. 

At  Johns  Hopkins  he  began  to  collect  about  him 
a  group  of  voung  scholars  who  in  most  cases  were 
never  disciples,  and  to  provide  the  media  wherebv 
the  results  of  their  studies  might  be  made  avail- 
able for  other  scholars  as  well  as  for  those  entre- 
preneurs who  could  put  these  technical  productions 
into  form  for  direct  service  and  general  circulation. 
The  first  of  these  media  of  preservation  and  dis- 
semination was  the  American  Journal  of  Psychologv 
which  appeared  in  1887.  Its  opportuneness  is  well 
illustrated  bv  the  editor's  review,  in  the  first  number, 
of  four  so  diverse  books  on  psvchologv  as  the  texts 
of  McCosh,  Bowne,  Dewey  and  Ladd. 

IN  1 89 1  came  a  child  study  round  table  at  the 
National  Educational  Association.  The  next 
year  the  psychologists  of  the  country,  assembled  at 
Clark  University,  organized  the  American  Psychol- 
ogical Association.  The  same  year  saw  the  launch- 
ing of  the  Pedagogical  Seminary — a  vessel  bearing 
strange  freight  at  times — much  of  it  contraband  ac- 
cording to  the  standards  of  strict  constructionists. 
In  '93  Mr.  Hall  had  charge  of  the  section  on  ex- 
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perimental  psychology  and  education  at  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition.  The  next  year  came  the 
child  study  questionnaires  and  the  beginnings  of  the 
Clark  summer  school. 

President  Hall  has  always  been  emphatic  in  his 
declaration  that  changes  and  progress  must  come 
from  the  top  rather  than  from  lower  levels.  He  has 
insisted  upon  direct  "contact  of  the  best  instructors 
with  the  most  advanced  learners."  A  striking  list 
can  be  made  of  the  men  whom  he  has  influenced  and 
directed  in  his  work  of  the  last  half  century. 

The  following  are  representative  of  a  much  larger 
group:  Michelsen,  Whitman,  Donaldson,  Boas, 
Dewey,  Cattell,  Franklin,  Meyer,  Cowles,  Chamber- 
lain, Burnham,  Tracy,  Scripture,  Buchner,  Patrick, 
Dresslar,  Bergstrom,  Leuba,  Lombard,  Neff,  Mall, 
Lillie,  Sanford,  Albee,  Aikin,  Bolton,  Bryan,  Strong, 
Kirkpatrick,  Scott,  Hodge,  Stieglitz,  Miller,  John- 
son, Chandler,  Wilson. 

THE  work  of  the  investigator  has  always  come 
first  with  this  teacher.  Even  when  the  war  seemed 
to  justify  his  positions  concerning  applied  science, 
unlike  those  men  who  seemed  to  see  little  more  than 
the  fact  that  at  last  "the  professor  was  coming  into 
his  own,"  he  came  out  more  strongly  than  ever  in 
support  of  the  necessity  of  workers  in  pure  science 
who  would  keep  the  wells  of  knowledge  flowing. 

He  never  failed  to  see  that  the  investigator  can- 
not go  far  without  intelligent  application  of  the 
truths  they  learn  and  that  leaders  require  trained, 
sympathetic  supporters.  Again,  if  a  student  was  not 
fitted  for  the  field  he  had  entered,  no  effort  was 
spared  to  discover  some  other  channel  through  which 
he  could  make  some  contribution  to  society.  Many, 
after  disheartening  experiences,  have  found  in  Mr. 
Hall's  office  vocational  guidance  which  kept  valuable 
workers  from  going  to  the  scrap  heap. 

Every  presentation  Mr.  Hall  has  made  on  school 
curricula  refers  back  to  fundamental  instincts.  He 
shows  rare  devotion  to  the  past  and  a  readiness  to 
consider  its  achievements  in  every  field.  That  which 
has  taken  form  and  has  persisted  receives  his  pro- 
found respect.  This  toryism  appears  most  clearly  in 
any  encounter  with  problems  connected  with  femin- 
ism and  prohibition.  Nothing  is  unrelated  to  the 
subject  he  may  have  in  hand.  The  old  Greek  philos- 
ophers are  as  much  his  contemporaries  as  are  his 
colleagues  who  are  engaged  in  laboratory  investi- 
gations. Neither  type  of  authority  is  left  out  of  his 
preparation  of  a  hypothesis  or  conclusion. 

WITH  all  these  forces  at  work  in  a  man's  char- 
acter and  utterances,  it  is  inevitable  that  \\£ 
should  leave  his  mark  upon  the  generations  with 
which  he  has  lived.  His  achievements  may  not  prove 
to  be  stable  compounds — classics — which  retain  their 
present  form  for  indefinite  periods.  On  the  contrary 
they  are  distinguished  by  a  characteristic  readiness 
to  dissolve  on  contact  with  new  truth  in  order  to 
take  new  shape  to  meet  new  needs.  The  man  who 
can  accomplish  this  result  makes  his  greatest  con- 
tribution as  an  influence. 


SU  HU 

A  New  Teacher  of  the  East 

By  TA  CHEN 

SU  HU  is  the  central  figure  of  a  small  group  of 
young  educators  committed  to  the  social  and 
cultural  regeneration  in  China.    Almost  with- 
out exception,  they  are  profound  scholars  of 
Chinese  civilization,   discriminating  critics  of  west- 
ern culture  and  ardent  advocates  of  experimental 
education. 

Su  Hu  spent  his  boyhood  in  a  little  village  near 
Hweichow  in  Anhuei  province,  which  was  the  birth- 
place of  Chu  Shee,  the  philosopher  of  the  Sung 
dynasty  (960-1205),  whose  influence  upon  the 
Chinese  people  is  second  only  to  that  of  Confucius 
and  Mencius.  Having  thoroughly  acquainted  him- 
self with  Chinese  art  and  literature,  he  studied 
philosophy  at  Cornell  University  and  then  came  to 
Columbia  University  for  graduate  study  in  philos- 
ophy. Upon  his  return  to  China,  he  was  appointed, 
in  19 1 6,  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  government 
university  in  Peking,  from  which  institution  a  re- 
naissance, as  we  shall  see,  spread  threughout  the 
country.  Aside  from  his  books  on  Experimentalism 
and  A  History  of  Chinese  Philosophy,  Dr.  Hu  has 
frequently  contributed  to  The  New  Tide,  La 
Jeunesse,  and  Young  China — Chinese  journals  of 
militant  thought. 

Three  main  characteristics  dominate  the  renais- 
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sance :  socialization,  experimentation  and  adap- 
tation. 

Alarmed  by  the  excessively  high  rate  of  illiteracy 
in  China,  Hu  began  to  simplify  and  popularize  the 
Chinese  language. 

Says  he : 

According  to  Confucian  Analects,  if  a  mechanic  wants  to 
do  his  work  well,  he  must  first  sharpen  his  tools.  Language 
is  such  a  tool  for  the  study  of  civilization ;  therefore,  to  im- 
prove our  language  is  to  give  our  youths  an  adequate  tool. 

Starting  from  this  point,  he  advocates  the  ver- 
nacular and  disparages  the  classical  language.  The 
vernacular  is  the  spoken  language  of  the  Chinese  and 
is  fundametally  different  from  the  classical  language 
which  alone  heretofore  held  the  esteem  of  the 
scholars. 

The  distinction  between  the  classical  and  the  vernacular 
language  is  nominal,  but  that  between  a  living  and  a  dead 
language  is  vital.  The  classical  language  now  used  in  our 
books  is  in  many  cases  inadequate  to  express  our  thoughts 
and  may  therefore  be  called  dead. 

Not  only  has  the  vernacular  been  introduced  in 
prose,  but  it  has  also  influenced  Chinese  poetry. 
The  new  poetry  that  Dr.  Hu  writes  is  without  meter, 
and  the  poems  of  some  of  his  followers  are  rhyme- 
less  and  meterless.  "Poetry  is  spontaneous  expres- 
sion of  human  emotions,  but  meter  makes  the  ex- 
pression artificial."  The  attempt  here,  however,  is 
not  so  successful  as  in  vernacular  prose,  as  Dr.  Hu 
himself  pointed  out  in  a  little  manifesto  recently 
issued : 

My  experiments  in  vernacular  prose  and  poetry  are  ex- 
cursions to  a  new  "colony  of  literature."  I  am  fairly  suc- 
cessful in  vernacular  prose,  but  whether  vernacular  poetry 
can  cure  the  artificalities  of  the  old  poetry,  time  alone  can 
tell. 

In  addition,  Dr.  Hu  seeks  to  improve  the  Chinese 
stage.  The  Ibsen  number  of  La  Jeunesse  (June, 
1919)  reviews  famous  plays  of  several  western  na- 
tions as  well  as  of  China.  The  Peking  school  of 
plays  is  discredited  for  lack  of  plot,  unrefined  lan- 
guage and  harsh  music.  The  plays  of  the  Yuen 
dynasty  (1 206-1367)  and  of  a  southern  school 
(K'un  C'hu)  are  recommended  for  pure  diction  and 
pleasing  music  that  accompanies  the  performance. 
At  present,  the  "transitional  play,"  which  draws 
much  material  from  contemporary  social  customs 
and  manners  for  the  education  of  the  masses  is  in 
vogue.  Thus,  in  The  Rickshaw  Coolie  scenes  of 
poverty  and  misery  of  Peking  slums  are  vividly 
dramatized.  In  The  Marriage,  a  transition  from 
old  folkways  to  the  new  in  matrimony  is  humorously 
depicted. 

What  has  been  described  clearly  indicates  social- 
izing processes  in  education.  The  language  will  be 
so  simplified  that  school  children  can  learn  it  in  a 
reasonably  short  time,  and  even  rickshaw  coolies  may 
find  it  possible  to  read  newspapers  at  their  leisure. 
"The  classical  language  belongs  to  the  aristocrats 
and  the  vernacular  to  the  commoners."  The  wide 
gap  between  the  written  and  spoken  languages  will 
thus  be  bridged  over,  and  elementary  education  for 
the  millions  may  more  easily  be  obtained. 


OTRESSING  experimentation  on  the  one  hand, 
^the  renaissance  leaders  discredit  deduction  and 
dogmas  on  the  other.  In  his  work  on  Experimental- 
ism,  Dr.  Hu  sketches  the  movement  of  his  own 
initiative  dating  from  his  college  days: 

I  always  say  that  the  works  of  N.  A.  Sze  and  S.  C.  Tsao, 
two  novelists  of  the  vernacular  school,  have  more  literary 
value  than  those  of  T.  C.  Kuan  and  C.  T.  Yao,  classicists 
of  the  Tsing  dynasty  (1644-1910).  Many  scholars  have 
doubted  my  assertions.  From  various  experiments  recently 
made,  I  am  convinced  that  more  and  more  people  can  read 
newspapers  and  more  and  more  people  appreciate  popular 
literary  productions.  Our  language  is  thus  made  dynamic, 
and  our  young  men  have  found  an  easier  path  to  high  in- 
tellectual attainments.   .  .   . 

When  I  was  thinking  of  a  literary  revolution  [continues 
the  author]  fearless  criticisms  against  me  came  from  my 
closest  friends  in  American  universities.  They  greatly 
clarified  my  thinking.  I  have  told  them  that  I  am  not  sure 
of  my  success,  but  I  am  willing  to  put  any  new  thing  to 
trial  and  see  whether  it  works.  If  so,  it  is  practical.  This 
is  my  understanding  of  pragmatism. 

A  part  of  this  educational  program  is  now  being 
carried  on  in  several  Chinese  schools.  Their  texts 
include  such  novels  as  Red  Chamber  Dreams,  which 
is  written  in  the  vernacular  and  is  easily  under- 
standable and  readable.  Liberal-minded  teachers 
are  also  discouraging  students  from  using  wordy 
phrases,  classical  allusions,  and  from  using  carelessly, 
or  inaccurately,  similes,  metaphors  and  other  figures 
of  speech.  "Take  away  unnecessary  burdens  from 
the  language,"  they  say,  "and  the  youngster  may 
have  a  chance  to  think  for  himself." 

IT  now  remains  to  consider  adaptation,  the  third 
characteristic  of  the  renaissance.  In  recent  years, 
Chinese  educators  have  busied  themselves  with  the 
copying  of  curricula  from  Japan,  Germany  and  the 
United  States.  They  have  brought  to  the  Chinese 
schools  a  conglomeration  of  systemless,  aimless  and 
meaningless  courses  of  studies.  The  time  has  now 
come  to  give  the  young  Chinese  an  educational  pro- 
gram which  is  thoroughly  Chinese  in  character  and 
spirit.  The  renaissance  leaders  seem  to  be  prepared 
for  this.  When  they  taboo  an  old  tradition,  they  do 
so  not  because  it  is  old,  but  because  it  in  some  ways 
hampers  freedom  of  thought  or  action.  When  they 
champion  a  western  idea,  they  do  so  not  because  it 
is  new,  but  because  it  is  adapted  to  educational  needs 
of  the  present-day  China. 

An  illustration  will  make  the  point  clear.  Co- 
education is  a  western  practice.  The  mores  of 
Chinese  society  have  not  tolerated  free  social  inter- 
course between  the  two  sexes.  Yet,  in  order  to 
encourage  freedom  in  marriage  and  to  increase  hap- 
piness in  the  family,  girls  must  be  well  educated  and 
sufficiently  free  to  associate  with  boys.  For  many 
years,  educators  have  hesitated  to  introduce  co- 
education into  Chinese  schools.  But  today,  as  the 
Chinese  social  system  is  undergoing  momentous 
changes,  co-education  seems  necessary.  In  several 
colleges  where  the  students  are  mature  enough  not 
to  abuse  the  privilege,  co-education  is  now  being 
introduced. 


The  Units  of  Chinese  Civilization 

By  Kenyon  L.   Butterfield 

I  WAS  particularly  impressed  with  the  power  and  influence  of  the  local  groupings  in 
Chinese  society.  With  civil  war  raging  in  China  it  seems  a  miracle  that  China  can 
survive  her  present  difficulties — much  less  go  on  her  way  unperturbed— until  one 
senses  the  tremendously  stable  foundations  of  her  civilization.  These  foundations 
lie  in  the  family,  the  clan,  the  village  and  the  guild — small,  local  social  units. 

I.  The  Family  It  will  be  a  sad  day  for  China  if  in  her  social  reconstruction,  and 
in  gaining  the  obvious  advantages  belonging  to  the  small  western  family,  she  loses  the 
tie  that  binds  together  the  members  of  the  larger  family.  Family  loyalty,  family  pride, 
family  judgment,  family  law  are  all  stabilizing,  conserving  factors.  They  make  for 
morality  as  well.  They  also  make  against  progress,  change,  individuality,  aspiration. 
Loyalty  to  the  family  leads  to  disloyalty  to  society,  as  is  witnessed  in  the  case  of  many 
public  officials  whose  nepotism  and  "squeeze"  are  attributed  chiefly  to  family  loyalty. 

II.  The  Clan  The  clan  is  an  expansion  of  the  family  idea  and  has  to  a  less  de- 
gree both  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  family  system.  It  is  here  that 
ancestral  worship  finds  its  chief  support. 

III.  The  Village  Sometimes  the  village  is  synonymous  with  the  clan.  Oftentimes  the 
so-called  village  is  merely  a  hamlet  and  has  no  special  social  value  except  for  certain 
aspects  of  protection  and  cooperation.  The  real  village,  however,  is  the  very  rootage 
of  Chinese  civilization.  The  cities  are  very  large  segregations  of  villages,  or  enlarged 
villages,  at  least  in  all  aspects  that  appeal  to  the  casual  visitor.  The  member  of  the  vil- 
lage who  leaves  his  village  to  seek  his  fortune  elsewhere,  keeps  the  closest  possible 
connection  with  the  village.  He  goes  back  there  for  ancestral  worship.  He  may  send 
much  of  his  wealth  back  for  the  use  of  his  family.  He  desires  that  when  he  dies  he  may 
be  buried  in  his  native  village.  No  matter  what  his  experience  or  his  education  he  re- 
tains to  a  very  large  degree  the  village  psychology  and  point  of  view. 

IV.  The  Guild  The  books  on  the  Chinese  guilds  cannot  be  said  to  have  penetrated 
their  mysteries,  but  that  they  are  of  tremendous  importance  in  the  business  and  industrial 
life  of  China  is  beyond  question.  They  bear  a  large  part  in  the  adjustment  of  disputes; 
they  even  take  the  place  of  western  law.  They  knit  together  the  commercial  and  indus- 
trial life  of  China  into  a  fabric  of  amazing  strength.  Even  more  remarkable  is  the  fact 
that  their  operations  are  so  obscure  to  ordinary  observers  that  the  outsider  does  not 
realize  their  inherent  power. 

V.  The  Farm  Village  It  is  supposed  that  there  are  not  less  than  one  hundred  thou- 
sand farm  villages  in  China,  with  perhaps  not  less  than  a  million  satellite  hamlets 
gathered  about  in  groups,  and  that  at  least  three  hundred  million  people  whose  chief 
interest  is  agriculture  live  in  these  hamlets  and  villages.  It  would  seem  then  that  full- 
orbed  progress  in  China  means  village  development.  Whether  one  looks  at  the  matter 
from  the  standpoint  of  education,  of  development  of  nationalism,  of  industry  or  of  re- 
ligion, it  all  comes  back  to  the  place  which  the  farm  villages  must  play  in  the  scheme 
of  things.  It  is  true  that  cities  in  China  as  in  other  countries  will  furnish  the  leadership, 
the  wealth,  the  careers;  but  even  more  in  China  than  in  most  other  countries,  China's 
problems  do  not  get  solved  unless  her  rural  problems  are  worked  out.  These  vil- 
lages are  true  communities  and  the  community  idea  is  easily  applied  and  contains  the 
clue  to  improvement.  If  I  were  the  dictator  of  China,  one  of  my  first  edicts  would 
be  that  proper  machinery  should  be  set  up  for  a  better  village  movement,  based  on  a 
program  for  improving  technical  agriculture,  economic  conditions  and  methods,  and 
social  amelioration,  and  on  such  terms  as  would  develop  competition  between  villages  as 
well  as  an  all-China  rural  program. 
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SEVEN  PAINTINGS  OF  CHINA 

By  Frederick  Clay  Bartlett 
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TN  these  charming  canvases  oj  China,  Mr.  Bartlett  has  not  been 
satisfied  with  the  westerner's  re-interpretation  of  China  through 
eastern  eyes.  He  has  not  made  recourse  to  the  obviously  pictur- 
esque or  to  the  red-lacquer-table  technique  of  so  many  of  our  artists 
who  have  come  under  the  spell  of  Oriental  art.  Here  are  myriad- 
peopled  streets,  busy  with  commerce  and  alive  with  traffic ;  China 
at  work   and  at  play,  painted  in  the  modern,  plein-air  technique 
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A  Modest  Proposal  For  Doing  Away  With 

Female  Teachers 


By  ONE  OF  THEM 
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HE  tumult  of  the  lecturing  has 
ceased.  The  deans  and  heads  of 
departments  of  eastern  colleges, 
plus  the  many  supervisors  and  super- 
intendents of  schools  of  eastern 
cities,  have  all  departed,  fat  checks 
in  their  pockets  and  complacent  ex- 
pressions upon  their  countenances.  I,  the  teacher, 
symbol  of  female  teachers  everywhere,  have  marked 
my  last  paper;  my  class  records  are  given  the  reg- 
istrar; my  grades  reported  to  the  dean;  my  salary, 
which  will  do  just  half  of  what  I  had  planned  to  do 
with  it,  is  paid  me.  Farewells  are  said.  The  little 
western  college  town  is  quiet. 

I  dwell  in  retrospect  upon  the  summer  school,  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  institution.  Again  I 
see  two  thousand  students  massed  in  the  auditorium, 
awaiting  the  evening  lecturer.  My  mental  eye  runs 
over  the  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety 
eager,  yearning  female  faces  and  the  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  nonchalant  and  motley  males,  of 
all  ages,  from  everywhere.  I  think  of  their 
patient  endurance  through  the  long  summer  days 
from  morning  classes  at  seven  to  evening  lectures 
at  seven,  the  latter  accompanied  always  by  the  ves- 
per song  of  hovering  mosquitos.  I  see  the  kind,  smil- 
ing president,  faultlessly  attired  in  white  trousers 
and  black  coat  from  over  the  left  breast  pocket  of 
which  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key  shines  beguilingly.  He 
sits  upon  the  platform  and  guards  the  speaker  of 
the  evening,  while  the  head  of  the  music  department 
in  his  contagiously  merry  way  prevails  upon  the 
audience  to  join  in  a  fifteen-minute  community  sing. 
I  recall-the  insipid  lectures  of  the  dreary  opening 
week,  delivered  bv  a  writer  who  receives  thousands 
of  dollars  a  year  for  his  health  papers  in  a  popular 
magazine  and  as  many  more,  because  of  his  writ- 
ings, for  his  platform  work.  After  him  came  an 
idol  of  women's  clubs.  His  mellifluous  voice  and 
real  devotion  to  his  subject,  Dante  and  his  Divine 
Comedv,  opened  up  a  hitherto  unknown  world  to 
most  of  the  students  by  his  own  creative  love  of  his 
subject.  I  fancy  that  in  the  future  the  children  of 
many  a  city  and  consolidated  country  school  will 
hear  something  of  Dante. 

Then  came  a  long  and  dreary  list  of  "prominent 
educators."  Most  stimulating  of  these  was  a 
psychologist  from  an  eastern  university,  who,  in  ad- 
dition to  declaring  that  women  had  less  intelligence 
than  men,  gave  interesting  if  technical  discussions  on 
intelligence  tests.  I  shudder  as  I  remember  how 
very  few  Questions,  given  as  examples  for  average 
tests,  I  could  answer  myself.  After  him  the  dean  of 
the  department  of  education  of  X,  Y,   Z  College. 


When  his  stammering,  hesitant  voice  ceased,  the 
only  problem  I  was  conscious  of  was  that  concern- 
ing his  wife.  Because  of  the  singular  maliciousness 
of  fate  I  am  perfectly  sure  that  she  is  a  discerning 
woman.  As  this  dean  was  the  dullest,  so  was  a 
corpulent,  hearty,  rubicund  little  school  superintend- 
ent from  the  East  the  most  insulting.  His  argument 
that  real  men  would  not  enter  the  profession  on  the 
present  salary  schedule  threw  his  frail  verbal  craft 
upon  the  Scylla  of  male  disapproval  one  hundred 
and  ten  strong;  while  his  appeal  to  the  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  ninety  patient  females  to 
be  chivalrous  and  to  allow  men  to  have  50  per  cent 
larger  salaries  and  all  leading  administrative  and 
departmental  positions  seemed  superfluous  in  the 
face  of  their  bitter  knowledge  that  the  men  already 
had  these  things  for  which  he  pleaded.  He  struck 
his  real  Charybdis,  however,  when  he  suggested  that 
these  patient  ones  take  other  paths  for  earning  a 
livelihood  and  prevail  upon  their  absent  sisters  to 
do  the  same.     He  cried  blithely: 

It  is  a  question  of  supply  and  demand,  ladies.  I  believe 
that  in  all  trades  and  other  professions  women  should  receive 
equal  pay  for  equal  work.  It  is  only  in  the  teaching  field 
where  men  are  so  terribly  needed  that  their  salaries  should 
exceed  those  of  women.  The  world  is  now  fair  enough  to 
concede  the  right  of  woman's  entry  into  all  lines  of  work. 
Go  forth  to  green  fields  and  pastures  new.  Leave  teaching 
to  the  men.  There  should  be  men  in  every  department  of 
school  effort,  even  in  the  kindergarten.  The  world  has  given 
much  praise  to  our  women  teachers  for  the  fine  conduct  of 
our  boys  overseas.  These  one  million  lads  were  undoubtedly 
the  product  of  schools  manned  largely  by  women.  But  how 
do  we  know  that  these  same  lads  might  not  have  done  even 
finer  fighting,  been  even  finer  in  courage  and  morale,  had 
they  had  men  teachers  during  their  school  careers? 

1— [IS  oratorical  passage  was  almost  over.  There 
-*-  *-  was  ominous  silence.  I  remember  no  more  of 
his  conditional  logic.  I  saw  red  for  a  moment,  and 
my  spine  tingles  even  as  I  recall  his  voice.  There 
rose  up  remembrances  of  those  same  boys  overseas 
— in  the  ruined  towns,  along  the  muddy  roads  of 
France,  back  of  shell-torn  entrenchments.  Femin- 
ized, those  boys?  Well,  hardly.  Yet  the  great  mass 
of  them,  the  common  soldiers,  were  products  of 
women  teachers. 

On  the  morning  after  that  lecture,  each  of  my 
four  large  classes  had  scarcely  seated  themselves  in 
my  room  before  some  member  burst  out  with,  "Oh, 
Miss  Brown,  please  take  five  minutes  before  we  be- 
gin the  lesson  to  tell  us  what  you  thought  of  last 
night's  lecture."  I  had  responded  in  some  such 
words  as  follow: 
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To  my  mind  the  lecturer  argued  from  false  premises. 
That  we  have  too  few  men  in  the  schools  is  true,  but  raising 
the  salary  schedule  for  men  alone  will  not  help  the  situation 
much.  The  nation  as  a  whole  is  blind  to  the  needs  of  educa- 
tion. That  the  rural  schools  are  taught  by  girls  in  their 
teens,  often  guiltless  of  even  a  high  school  education,  is  not 
women's  fault  but  the  fault  of  school  boards,  trustees,  who 
hire  such  children.  The  boards  and  trustees  are  usually 
men.  Somewhere  in  The  Little  Minister,  Barrie  says:  "God, 
Himself,  would  give  twenty-one  another  chance."  Surely 
these  girls  in  their  teens  should  be  given  a  chance  to  become 
well-equipped  and  mature  teachers,  not  starved  on  a  salary 
of  less  than  six  hundred  dollars  a  year  and  abused  in  the 
bargain. 

Had  the  lecturer  proposed  to  raise  the  standard  salary 
everywhere  to  at  least  twelve  and  fourteen  hundred  a  year 
and  to  demand  normal  school  and  college  graduates  for  all 
positions,  fine  mature  men  and  women,  equal  in  equipment 
and  equal  in  value,  then  he  would  have  approached  the  sub- 
ject on  a  just  and  democratic  basis.  Not  only  a  living  wage 
but  a  growing  wage  should  be  demanded  by  all  teachers,  men 
and  women  alike. 

As  this  memory  picture  of  my  classroom  blurs,  I 
begin  to  ponder.  The  important  thing  in  life  is  a 
state  of  mind,  and  the  cabal  of  school  men,  running 
educational  affairs  in  the  country  today,  has  reached 
the  state  of  mind  in  which,  to  paraphrase  Horace 
Walpole's  delightful  sentence,  "All  men-geese  are 
swans  and  all  women-swans,  geese  to  them." 

"VV7HAT  is  to  be  done  about  it?  "It  is  a  question 
W  of  supply  and  demand"  spoke  the  fat,  rubi- 
cund eastern  schoolmaster.  "You  ladies  must  go 
into  other  fields,  where  you  will  find  ready  market 
for  your  most  excellent  wares."  But  let  us  step  into 
other  fields  for  a  brief  survey  of  land  rights.  The 
professions  of  law,  medicine  and  the  ministry  have 
"keep  off"  signs  everywhere.  Here  and  there  super- 
women  have  disregarded  them  and  have  proceeded 
along  the  forbidden  paths,  but  their  travel  is  not 
easy. 

As  for  the  trades  and  industry,  there  are  the  needle 
trades  and  other  exceptions  but  there  is  much  op- 
position toward  woman's  effort  to  enter  many  trade 
groups.  The  president  of  the  carpenters'  union  re- 
cently refused  the  appeal  of  the  women  carpenters 
for  membership,  on  the  ground  that  carpentry  work 
is  not  a  feminine  job.  There  are  thousands  of 
women  furniture  makers  in  the  country,  but  they 
are  allowed  no  part  in  men's  unions.  It  is  reported 
that  when  asked  his  opinion  about  the  refusal  of 
the  president  of  the  barber's  union  to  admit  women 
members,  the  president  of  the  carpenters'  union  re- 
plied magnanimously,  "He  is  wrong  in  that.  Women 
make  good  barbers.  Barbering  is  a  nice  indoor  job 
and  suited  to  a  woman.  She  can't  lose  no  femininity 
there." 

Supply  and  demand  !  Supply  and  demand  !  Yes. 
that  is  it,  I  say  to  myself;  there  are  too  many  of 
us.  What  then  are  we  to  do  about  our  extra 
numbers? 

The  question  recalls  another  and  the  answer  of 
the  dean  of  St.  Patrick's.  I  go  to  his  Modest  Pro- 
posal for  Preventing  the  Children  of  Poor  People 
in  Ireland  from  Being  a  Burden  to  their  Parents, 


and  eagerly  re-read  that  brilliant  and  gloomy 
mephistophelian  piece  of  humor. 

Swift,  my  gentle  reader  will  recall,  proposes  fat- 
tening all  infants  under  one  year  of  age  and  selling 
them  to  butcher  shops  which  cater  to  the  coffee 
houses  of  English  gentlemen,  as  a  means  of  income 
to  these  same  children's  starving  mothers  and 
fathers  and  beggarly  older  sisters  and  brothers. 
"Dainty  dishes,"  declares  Swift:  "A  most  delicious, 
nourishing  and  wholesome  food,  whether  stewed, 
roasted,  baked  or  boiled." 

Undoubtedly  he  is  right,  but  can  his  solution  help 
in  solving  my  problem.  "Dainty  dishes?"  Alas  no! 
Not  even  our  most  ardent  admirers,  our  most  de- 
voted students,  could  recommend  us  as  suitable 
viands  for  the  tired  business  man.  No,  I  admit 
reluctantly  that  we  are  tough,  lean,  hungry-looking: 
we  "think  too  much."  We  are  too  middle-aged  and 
strenuous,  some  of  us  are  fairly  acid-tasting  from 
too  much  drudgery.  No  butcher,  knowing  his  busi- 
ness, would  buy.  Few  of  us  would  make  as  dainty 
a  dish  as  the  most  veteran  and  bony  war  horse. 

An  idea  in  that.  War,  some  war,  any  war's  the 
thing.  War  I  abhor,  as  I  abhor  nothing  else  in 
existence  save  war  makers,  who  have  always  typified 
for  me  Swift's  Yahoos  in  their  most  depraved  form. 
Yet  war  is  our  only  opportunity.  Even  my  weak 
female  brain  sees  it  clearly,  with  women's  votes  to 
usher  it  in. 

Our  first  move  must  be  to  pass  a  conscription  act 
and  to  see  that  the  act  contains  the  words  "women 
first"  for  choice  as  soldiers.  What  would  become 
of  the  teaching  world  upon  which  rests  all  the  future 
of  our  great  and  puissant  nation  were  one  man  to 
be  lost  to  its  temples  of  learning? 

WOMEN,  only  women,  women  from  the  ages  of 
sixteen  to  fifty,  from  every  sort  and  condition 
of  life  must  be  gathered  in.  Especially  that  group 
of  young  girls  in  their  teens,  that  immense  number 
of  country  school  teachers  who  themselves,  poor 
children,  have  not  had  the  advantages  of  high  school 
education,  must  be  caught  up  before  they  ruin  the 
nation.  Since  the  world's  wars  have  been  fought  up 
to  the  present  moment  by  the  boys,  the  bovs  of  the 
world's  poor  working  class,  there  is  real  justice  in 
having  one  war  fought  by  the  girls  of  this  same 
plentiful  majority. 

I  would  suggest  to  all  other  highly  civilized 
nations,  who  may  be  drawn  in  by  interest  or  altruism 
on  either  side,  to  allow  only  their  deadly  specie  to 
enter  the  combat. 

ENOUGH !  Onlv  let  me  end,  as  does  Swift,  with 
an  assurance  of  my  impersonal,  selfless  interest 
in  the  great  cause  I  am  promoting.  Indeed,  I  have 
no  axe  to  grind,  nothing  to  gain  by  the  modest  pro- 
posal that  I  make.  Being  myself  a  spinster  of  un- 
certain age  I  could  consequently  have  no  possible 
motive  for  trying  to  prevent  any  bov  from  entering 
war's  hell  for  the  sake  of  the  world's  Yahoos,  or 
any  girl  from  becoming  that  which  is  most  despised 
and  rejected  of  men — a  woman  teacher. 


The  Land  of  Uz 

By  LYDIA  LEWIS  RICKMAN  and  FLORENCE  M.  BARROWS 


HERE  was  snow  in  the  straight 
highway.  That  meant  there  would 
be  heavy  going  when  we  turned  off 
into  the  side-roads.  Nevertheless, 
on  a  day  of  last  December  we  went 
out  from  Kartousha  (Poland)  to 
ride  in  the  sleet  and  mist  through 
the  surrounding  district  of  Grodno  in  search  of 
some  of  the  friends  we  had  last  seen  four  years 
before  and  fifteen  hundred  miles  to  the  east  in  the 
heart  of  Russia  whither  they  had  come  as  homeless 
wanderers  in  the  great  retreat  of  19 1 5  and  1916. 
Hours  we  drove  in  search  of  a  village  known  to 
us  from  the  family  records  we  had  made  in  our 
far-away  relief  work  on  the  Volga.  Here  and  there 
a  few  mounds,  like  hay-ricks,  loomed  out  of  the 
mist.  As  we  came  nearer  to  them  we  found  that 
they  were  huts  or  dug-outs  in  which  people  were 
living.  There  were  a  few  ragged,  white-faced  chil- 
dren to  be  seen.  We  asked  a  dreary  old  man  where 
to  find  the  village  for  which  we  were  searching.  It 
was  farther,  much  farther;  he  didn't  know  how  far. 
The  road  was  a  track  over  land  which  had  once 
been  plowed.  Here  and  there  were  thin  groves  of 
baby  birch  trees,  and  here  and  there  thick  tufts 
of  grass  showed  through  the  snow.  More  huts 
came  into  sight,  but  the  village  we  wanted  was  yet 
farther.  The  horse  struggled  on  through  the  snow. 
We  saw  a  group  of  low,  straw-roofed  cottages  of 
what  had  evidently  been  in  the  days  before  the  war 
a  large  and  prosperous  village.  As  we  came  up 
to  them  we  saw  that  many  were  empty  and  had 
no  doors  and  windows.  An  old  man  was  chopping 
wood  by  a  house.  "Where  does  the  Dinchook 
family  live,"  we  asked  him.  "Live!  Why  he  is 
under  the  ground,  he  is  dead."  "But  Anna  Din- 
chook, doesn't  she  live  here?"  "Oh,  Anna  is  here. 
Go  up  to  the  village  and  at  the  end  you  will  find 
her  house." 

We  passed  some  occupied  houses  and  many  empty 
ones,  and  at  last  our  driver  went  ahead  to  inquire. 
Presently  a  woman  came  out,  excited  and  weeping 
with  delight.  There  was  much  kissing  of  the  hands 
and  embracing.  "How  long  it  is  since  I  saw  you !  I 
never  thought  we  should  see  you  again.  Oh,  it  was 
good  at  Mogotova;  how  often  we  have  wished  we 
were  there  again." 

TN  19 17-19 1 8  as  members  of  the  Russian  Unit  of 
*■  the  British  Friends WarVictims  Relief  Committee 
we  had  known  Anna  and  her  kin — refugees  from  the 
Polish  front  settled  for  the  time  at  Mogotova  in 
Samara.  There  we  tried  to  fit  them  into  the  life 
of  the  Volga  district  that  harbored  them.  Today  the 
peasants  of  Samara  are  themselves  in  bitter  need, 
and  the  Friends  are  at  work  among  the  famine  suf- 
ferers in  our  old  territory.     We  had  stayed  on  in 


Samara  until  there  was  no  possibility  of  staying  there 
longer,  but  instead  of  being  able  to  accompany  these 
exiles  west,  and  to  help  them  rebuild,  as  we  had 
hoped,  we  had  been  forced  by  war  and  revolution 
and  counter-revolution  to  go  east.  Now  by  De- 
cember 1 92 1,  after  we  had  gone  five-sixths  of  the 
way  around  the  world  through  Irkutsk,  Vladivostok, 
Vancouver,  New  York,  London  and  Warsaw  (where 
the  present  mission  of  the  Quakers  is),  this  de- 
vastated region  of  Poland  had  offered  us  the  op- 
portunity to  search  out  our  friends  in  their  own 
country.  In  the  interval  that  had  elapsed  they  had 
retraced  the  steps  of  their  long  hegira.  Part  of 
the  way  on  foot,  often  hungry  and  with  the  plague 
as  companion,  they  had  at  length  reached  their  old 
homes,  now  on  the  Polish  side  of  the  new  frontier. 
Dear  old  Anna.  She  had  been  the  cook  in  the 
orphanage  at  Mogotova — a  placid  soul,  with  a 
really  beautiful  face  and  a  conspicuous  personal 
dignity.  In  those  days  when  her  work  was  done 
she  used  to  sit  in  the  warm  corner  of  the  kitchen, 
quite  alone  with  hands  folded,  and  if  one  chanced 
upon  her  unawares,  one  would  often  see  tears  slowly 
following  each  other  down  her  cheek.  She  never 
complained  and  never  talked  about  her  troubles. 
Only  when  asked  did  she  speak,  and  then  she  told 
her  story  quite  simply,  of  their  flight  east  in  19 15 
and  of  their  belated  homecoming. 

THEY  were  "rich  peasants"  in  the  days  before 
the  war.  They  had  ten  dessiatins  of  land;  be- 
sides, her  husband  was  a  skilled  workman — a  car- 
penter and  the  two  older  sons  in  America  often  sent 
money.  They  had  just  brought  in  the  harvest  that 
autumn  of  19 15  when  the  Russian  army,  in  its  re- 
treat, reached  their  village.  The  soldiers  took  all 
the  grain  and  all  the  edible  animals,  giving  them 
certificates  but  no  money.  So  they  started  off  in 
their  flight  almost  penniless.  Before  she  left  she 
buried  three  chests  of  her  beautiful  linen  in  the  hope 
that  it  would  not  all  be  rotted  before  she  got  back. 
One  chest  they  managed  to  bring  the  whole  way 
with  them,  and  at  Mogotova  she  proudly  showed  us 
the  towels  and  aprons,  the  bright  plaid  skirts  and 
the  exquisitely  fine  linen  head  dress  of  her  district — 
all  her  own  handiwork.  None  of  it  could  she  ever 
be  persuaded  to  wear  during  her  exile.  One  of  us 
asked  her  to  sell  some  of  it,  and  felt  much  rebuked 
for  a  lack  of  delicacy  by  her  firm  refusal;  but  when 
she  left  the  house  she  gave  us  a  towel  and  a  head 
dress  out  of  pure  affection. 

In  19 1 5,  nine  of  them  had  set  out  eastward  be- 
fore the  armies  in  a  two-horse  cart — she  and  her 
husband,  with  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  and  her 
sister,  whose  husband  was  in  America,  and  the 
sister's  daughter  and  son.  Hurrying  soldiers,  motor 
cars  and  artillery  filled  the  roads,  so  that  the  ref- 
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Europe   as   in   the  Land  of    Uz,   described   by  Blake    in    his    imperishable  pictures,  first  published  in  1825 
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ugees  were  forced  to  travel  by  the  rough  forest 
path,  or  else  during  the  night  when  there  was  less 
traffic.  There  was  no  running  water  in  the  forest; 
only  little  stagnant  pools  infected  with  cholera, 
which  spread  among  the  travelers  with  incredible 
speed.  Three  of  Anna's  party  took  it,  and  her 
husband,  the  elder  of  her  two  boys  and  her  sister 
were  left  behind  in  the  forest,  buried  without  a 
coffin,  a  cross  or  a  prayer.  For  two  long  months 
the  remaining  six  drove  aimlessly  on,  hoping  to  find 
a  place  to  settle  without  having  to  take  the  train, 
for  by  taking  a  train  they  would  lose  their  horses 
and  cart.  At  last  they  left  the  team  at  the  station, 
being,  of  course,  quite  unable  to  sell  it  when  every- 
one else  was  in  the  same  position  as  were  they  them- 
selves. They  had  boarded  a  train  and  were  wait- 
ing for  it  to  start  when  her  nephew  was  stricken 
with  cholera  and  the  train  pulled  out  leaving  him 
behind  sick.  A  long  time  afterward  they  heard  that 
he  had  recovered  and  had  been  sent  to  an  orphanage 
in  Poltava,  but  they  never  heard  directly  from  him 
afterwards. 

AFTER  they  were  on  the  train  the  Government 
Department  for  Refugees  took  control  of  their 
movements  and  they  were  sent  to  the  Buzuluk  dis- 
trict in  Samara  and  finally  billeted  in  Logochofka 
with  a  family  who  had  a  one-room  hut  and  whose 
standards  of  living  were  far  below  their  own.  Here 
our  workers  found  them  in  September  1916,  sick 
and  utterly  wretched.  We  took  them  at  once  into 
the  institution  at  Mogotova  and  set  to  work  to  build 
them  all  up  again.  But  that  winter  there  came  to 
Anna  the  bitterest  grief  of  all,  the  death  of  her 
elder  daughter  and  favorite  child.  If  one  asked  her 
why  she  wept  there  in  the  kitchen  she  always  an- 
swered, "for  my  girl." 

The  rest  of  the  family  throve  excellently.     Anna 
did    the    cooking   and    sometimes    helped    with    the 
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The  peasants  are  calling  for  food  distributed  by  the  Friends  Mission,  and  taking  it  away 

by  the  sackful  in  their  rough  carts 


Their  house  in  order.     The  Friends  have  helped  to  rebuild 
this  thatched  cottage  for  the  refugees 

weaving  and  spinning,  at  which  she  was  our  most 
skillful  worker.  Fifteen  year  old  Ekaterina,  very 
pretty  and  thoroughly  spoiled  by  her  mother  after 
her  sister's  death,  was  a  good  deal  of  a  flirt,  and 
not  much  of  a  worker.  But  Alexei,  at  twelve,  was 
one  of  the  most  responsible  and  useful  of  the  boys 
in  the  orphanage,  and  Olga,  Anna's  niece,  a  girl 
of  seventeen  years,  became  one  of  the  nurses-in- 
training  in  our  little  hospital. 

The  latter  months  of 
19 17  were  full  of  rumors 
of  peace  with  Germany  and 
our  refugee  friends  were 
hopeful  that  they  could 
soon  go  home.  Some  few 
did  get  through  after  the 
Brest-Litovsk  Treaty,  but 
most  of  them  had  not 
started  when  Czech  upris- 
ings in  the  spring  of  191  8 
cut  the  railway  to  the  west. 
Brest-Litovsk  and  the  early 
rumblings  of  the  counter- 
revolution and  civil  war. 
which  later  swept  the  dis- 
trict, made  our  communica- 
tion with  the  source  of  sup- 
plies at  home  so  precarious 
that  we  decided  to  close  our 
Mogotova  House. 

In  March,  Anna  and  her 
little  flock — all  now  in  good 
health — went  back  to  Log- 
ochofka    where     some     of 
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What  some  of  the  refugees  found  "when  they  returned  to  their 
lands  after  their  long  hegira 

her  old  neighbors  were  still  billeted.  They  had  high 
hopes  of  starting  home  together  soon.  Anna  was 
quite  sure  one  of  her  sons  would  come  home  from 
America  to  till  the  land,  when  they  heard  their 
father  was  dead.  It  was  the  peasant  custom,  she 
said.  Having  seen  photographs  of  them,  in  the 
most  prosperous  looking  and  correct  of  ready  made 
clothes,  with  the  stiffest  of  "teddy  bear"  pompa- 
dours, I  was  afraid  poor  Anna  would  find  that 
Americanization  had  rather  eclipsed  their  Russian 
bringing  up.  Still  one  never  knows.  The  peasant 
tradition  of  the  land  is  very  strong. 

All  that  was  almost  four  years  ago.  They  waited 
and  waited  in  Logochofka  for  the  civil  war  to  end 
and  the  railroad  to  open.  With  the  money  they 
had  earned  and  saved  at  Mogotova  towards  their 
homeward  trip,  and  with  what  Anna  was  able  to 
earn  weaving  on  the  loom  we  had  given  her,  they 
made  out  with  fair  comfort  for  a  year,  and  then 
during  a  lull  in  hostility  they  set  out  for  home  and 
got  as  far  as  the  city  of  Samara.  There  Ekaterina 
had  typhus.  After  her  recovery  they  started  again 
and  got  only  sixty  miles  when  Olga  and  Alexei  came 
down  with  it.  They  had  light  cases  and  the  party 
soon  moved  on  to  Syzran,  and  here  Anna  herself 
got  it  and  was  in  a  hospital  for  six  weeks.  When 
she  was  well,  the  Denikin  offensive  in  South  Russia 
was  at  its  height  and  all  the  rolling  stock  was  needed 
for  defense,  so  that  there  was  none  left  to  transport 
refugees.  It  was  only  after  some  months  of  wait- 
ing that  they  set  out  and  then  it  was  on  foot.  They 
were  three  months  on  the  way,  and,  as  their  sav- 
ings were  long  since  exhausted,  they  had  to  sell 
their  clothes  for  food  as  they  went.     They  got  back 


in  the  summer  of   1920,  just  after  the  Bolsheviks 
were  retreating  from  that  part  of  Poland. 

Their  house  was  still  standing  but  it  had  no 
windows  and  doors.  They  managed  to  patch  it  up 
for  the  winter. 

WE  found  it  a  long,  low  house  with  a  sort  of 
shed  or  workshop  on  the  left  of  the  very  low 
door,  and  one  good  room  on  the  right  with  a  large 
stove.  The  only  furniture  was  a  very  narrow  stool, 
a  small  table  and  a  wide  board  bench  which  ap- 
parently served  as  a  bed.  Anna  had  been  winding 
a  great  ball  of  flax  thread  she  had  just  spun  and  she 
hoped  to  get  some  potatoes  in  exchange  for  it. 
They  had  grown  a  very  few  potatoes,  but  she  had 
no  rye  sown  worth  speaking  of.  She  had  not  been 
able  to  get  any  when  it  was  doled  out,  and  she  had 
had  no  plough,  no  horse,  and  no  chance  of 
ploughing. 

Ekaterina  had  gone  back  to  Minsk  where  she 
could  get  work  and  Alexei  had  found  a  summer 
place  on  a  farm  in  a  neighboring  village.  Olga  had 
married  and  she  lived  near  by.  Anna  sent  for  her. 
She  looked  older  than  when  I  saw  her  last,  and  not 
very  strong.  Her  house  was  not  far  away  but  they 
questioned  if  we  ought  to  go  there,  as  she  had  taken 
in  a  family  who  had  just  come  back  because  of  the 
famine  in  Samara.  All  of  them  were  sick  with 
what  was  feared  to  be  typhus,  so  that  Olga's  hos- 
pital training  was  standing  her  in  good  stead.  How- 
ever, we  were  not  afraid,  so  we  went  with  her. 
Anna  had  spoken  most  warmly  of  the  young  hus- 
band. We  found  him  a  tall,  rather  weedy-looking 
young  man,  working  hard  at  a  cart  wheel,  fitting 
the  rim  on  to  the  wooden  spokes.  He  seemed  a 
skillful  workman;  the  shed  at  the  entrance  con- 
tained five  wheels  ready  for  the  blacksmith. 

Beside  the  entrance  shed  the  house  contained  one 
small  room.  A  little  girl  was  sitting  on  a  bench 
in  the  corner  peeling  a  few  small  potatoes,  on  an- 
other bench  lay  a  woman  looking  terribly  ill,  and 
on  the  stove  two  white,  starved-looking  little  boys. 
A  striped  flannellette  blouse  was  on  the  table  and 
a  dark  blue  print  skirt,  both  evidently  just  ironed. 
Yes,  they  came  from  Mogotova.  Anna  kept  them 
for  best.  She  was  wearing  a  nice  red  homespun 
skirt,  and  a  linen  chemise  or  blouse.  They  were 
subsisting  on  potatoes;  they  had  no  bread.  There 
were  no  cows  in  the  village,  but  one  or  two  people 
had  bought  calves. 

Anna  was  most  anxious  to  be  hospitable  but 
could  find  nothing  to  offer  us  except  some  dried 
currants  and  small  dried  pears  from  her  garden. 
She  had  no  bread.  (We  saw  none  in  our  two  days 
visiting  in  that  district.)  She  offered  to  borrow  a 
samovar  so  that  we  could  have  tea  with  the  lunch 
we  had  brought  along,  and  she  spread  a  clean  cloth 
on  the  little  table. 

WE  suggested  that  we  might  lend  her  a  loom 
and  she  was  delighted.  It  meant  she  could 
make  cloth,  a  far  more  valuable  commodity  to  ex- 
change for  food  than  the  flax  that  she  had  been 
spinning  when  we  arrived.     She  said  her  sons  wrote 
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Job  and  his  kin  had  no  more  trials  than  this  old  couple.      They  have  come  back  to  their  home  and  found  not  even  a 

foundation.      This  hut  -was  improvised  from  trench  material 


BACK  TO  THEIR  OWN  SOIL 
The  peasants  are  here  gathered  for  their  ration  of  seed  potatoes  distributed  by  the  Mission 
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Scythes  for  swords. 


The  Mission  distributes  farm  implements  as  well  as  seed  and  jood,  to  make  the 
peasants  again  self  supporting 


Above  —  Refugees  de- 
parting from  Mogotova 
for  their  homes  to  find 
what  they  may 

Right— Peasant  women 
digging  in  their  fields 


Above  —  The  Friends 
have  helped  in  the  re- 
construction of  many 
devastated  homes 
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to  her,  but  they  had  given  up  trying  to  send  money, 
as  it  had  always  been  stolen,  except  once  when  a 
few  dollars  came.  She  eagerly  accepted  our  offer 
to  have  it  sent  through  us  and  promised  to  get  the 
address  from  Alexei,  who  was  the  scribe  of  the 
family,  for  at  Mogotova  he  had  passed  the  third 
grade,  the  highest  class  in  country  schools  in  Russia. 
We  asked  if  they  had  never  written  to  us,  and  she 
produced  from  a  little  wooden  box  the  two  envel- 
opes, directed  to  me  in  England,  which  I  had  given 
her  before  they  left  Mogotova,  but  they  had 
thought  that  it  was  no  use  to  try  to  send  a  letter 
out  of  Russia  that  terrible  year.  It  never  seemed 
to  occur  to  them  to  ask  us  for  help,  and  with  their 
peasant  courtesy  they  thanked  us  very  sincerely  and 
charmingly  for  the  trouble  we  had  taken  to  visit 
them.  | 

OTHER  old  friends  of  ours,  the  Petrovitch 
family,  had,  we  learned,  only  just  returned 
from  Russia.  We  were  directed  to  a  tiny  house  which 
stood  alone — just  off  the  village  street.  The  door 
opened  into  the  little  dark  room  about  twelve  feet 
square  with  a  low  ceiling  and  a  large  stove.  It  seemed 
full  of  people,  but  at  first  it  was  impossible  to  distin- 
guish any  one  but  Domina,  the  great  strong  woman 
who  had  looked  after  the  refugees'  dining  room  in 
Mogotova  and  who  had  danced  the  Cossack  dances 
and  joined  in  the  children's  games.  She  seized  our 
hands  and  kissed  them  again  and  again  in  much 
excitement.  She  was  dressed  in  a  ragged  skirt  and 
worn  linen  blouse,  and  looked  thin  and  haggard  and 
ill.  Yes,  they  had  come  back  about  a  fortnight  ago 
and  they  were  all  sick.  They  had  stayed  on  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Mogotova  after  we  left  in  191 8 
and  had  managed  to  get  along.  Then  the  famine 
came  and  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  try  to 
come  home.  For  a  month  they  had  lived  under  the 
shelter  of  the  bridge  of  Buzuluk  before  they  could 
get  a  train;  people  were  dying  all  around  them. 
Their  food  had  been  steaks  cut  out  of  the  carcasses 
of  horses  which  dropped  dead  of  starvation  in  the 
streets. 

As  we  talked  it  became  possible  to  see  a  little 
more  in  the  dim  room.  There  was  Meeron,  the 
father,  lying  on  a  bench  across  the  end  of  the 
little  room,  and  Maria  whom  we  had  known  as  a 
bright,  interesting  little  thing,  huddled  in  the  other 


corner,  both  too  ill  to  move  or  lift  their  heads. 
Maria  opened  her  eyes  and  looked  at  me,  but  never 
moved.  The  hut  was  so  narrow  that  there  was  not 
room  enough  for  both  of  them  to  lie  full  length. 
They  lay  on  boards  and  were  covered  with  old  cloth- 
ing. At  right  angles  to  Maria  and  almost  touch- 
ing her  were  stretched  two  children.  One  about 
three  years  old  had  just  died.  The  other,  about 
seven,  was  dying.  One  of  the  women  in  the  room 
tried  to  give  him  a  drink,  but  the  breathing  became 
more  irregular;  with  a  last  struggling  breath  the 
child  died.  Both  were  frightfully  thin.  On  the 
stove  was  a  wild  looking,  white-faced  woman  (the 
mother  of  the  children,  I  think)  who  raised  her 
head  to  look  at  us,  and  then  sank  back  again.  There 
were  two  other  children  standing  in  the  room.  Ten 
lived  there  all  together.  Domina  said  she  had  been 
very  sick  on  the  journey  and  was  evidently  weak. 
They  had  no  food,  except  a  few  potatoes. 

Knowing  Domina's  gifts  as  a  beggar  wc  were 
greatly  struck  by  the  fact  that  she  had  never  asked 
for  anything.     She  greeted  us  as  friends. 

We  asked  her  to  show  us  their  house  and  she  led 
us  back  across  the  village  street  through  the  deep 
snow.  The  good  little  new  house  of  which  she  had 
told  us  in  19 1 6  was  now  a  ruin.  It  had  had  a 
garden  around  it  then,  with  plants  and  vegetables. 
They  had  had  a  cow  and  a  sheep  and  had  hoped 
to  buy  a  horse.  Now  the  roof  had  fallen  in,  the 
stove  and  chimney  had  tumbled  down  and  there 
were  neither  windows  nor  doors.  A  thick  cover- 
ing of  snow  partly  covered  the  debris.  A  more 
hopelessly  desolate  looking  place  could  hardly  be 
imagined.  They  still  own  their  three  dessiatins  of 
land,  but  have  neither  plough  nor  horse.  The 
whole  village  has  only  six  or  seven  horses. 

Happily  we  had  with  us  a  can  of  milk  and  a  tiny 
can  of  soup  which  we  left  for  the  invalids,  and  a 
little  money.  Since  they  were  too  weak  to  go  to 
market,  this  latter  would  buy  but  few  potatoes. 
We  promised  that  some  one  from  the  mission  would 
call  again  as  soon  as  possible. 

HPHIS  was  the  village  of  Choniki  that  our  friends 
■■■  of  Samara  had  come  from.  We  had  nearly  en- 
circled the  world  in  finding  it.  But  their  wander- 
ings, fifteen  hundred  miles  and  back,  had  encom- 
passed every  trial  and  sorrow  of  earth. 


EDITORIALS 


HE  board  of  directors  of  a  baseball 
team  does  not  run  the  team.  The 
board  has  intelligence  enough  to 
choose  a  manager  and,  what  is 
more,  having  chosen  him,  it  uses 
him  in  the  position  for  which  he 
was  chosen.  This  does  not  often 
happen  in  the  schools.  A  high  official  in  one  of  our 
state  departments  of  education  said  recently  that  he 
could  group  the  schools  in  his  state  into  good  and 
bad  systems,  on  a  very  simple,  but  very  important 
principle;  namely,  whether  the  school  board  was 
employing  a  competent  superintendent  to  run  the 
schools,  or  whether  it  was  using  the  superintendent 
as  a  clerk  and  chore-boy  and  was  running  the  schools 
itself.  "In  the  former  case,"  he  said,  "we  get  good 
schools  almost  invariably;  in  the  latter  case,  we  get 
almost  as  invariably  the  reverse." 

We  have  thought  that  "democracy  in  education" 
meant  that  school  boards  should  run  the  schools. 
In  one  sense,  they  should.  The  school  board  rep- 
resents the  community.  It  should  focus  the  com- 
munity's advancing  sense  of  its  own  educational 
hopes  and  needs  and  develop  a  growing  educational 
policy  for  the  community.  It  should  be  responsible 
for  providing  adequate  means  and  leaderships  for 
translating  that  educational  policy  into  a  school  pro- 
gram. But  administration  and  teaching  call  for 
special  training  and  equipment.  We  need  educa- 
tional experts,  both  administrators  and  teachers, 
whom  the  community  can  trust.  It  is  not  the  busi- 
ness of  the  school  board  to  run  the  school,  but  to 
find  the  experts  to  whom  those  tasks  can  be  com- 
mitted. We  shall  have  real  democracy  in  education 
when  we  find  out  how  to  use  and  trust  expert  service, 
under  the  general  direction  of  the  community  as 
represented  by  the  school  board. 

PHE  classes  in  our  elementary  schools,  at  least  in 
*  our  cities,  are  somewhere  about  forty  pupils  to 
the  teacher.  Sometimes  they  are  fifty.  That  means 
that  the  teacher,  if  she  took  them  singly,  could  de- 
vote about  eight  minutes  a  day  to  each  child.  But 
as  she  must  teach  them  in  class,  eight  minutes  a  week 
of  individual  attention  is  as  much  as  can  be  given. 
Eight  minutes  is  a  short  time  in  which  to  meet  and 
solve  a  child's  difficulties  and  perplexities,  the  con- 
stantly arising  problems  of  his  mental  and  moral 
attitude  and  of  the  school's  relation  to  his  home  life. 
How  much  could  you  do  in  eight  minutes  a  week  of 
individual  attention  to  one  of  your  own  children? 
Nobody  thinks  that  forty  is  the  right  number  of 
pupils  to  a  teacher  or  anywhere  near  the  right  one. 
In  private   schools,   where  people  have  to  pay   for 


what  they  get,  the  number  ranges  somewhere  from 
about  eleven  to  twenty-five.  Certainly  the  latter  size 
of  class  is  large  enough. 

Our  present  large  classes  not  only  have  a  direct 
and  necessary  effect  in  depriving  our  children  of  a 
fair  chance  for  education  but  their  secondary  effect 
through  their  reaction  on  the  teacher  is  even  more 
important.  The  teacher  has  not  the  opportunity  to 
carry  out  her  ideals  of  school  teaching.  She  be- 
comes discouraged  and  tired  and  too  often  she 
finally  loses  hope  and  ambition  to  rise  above  the 
dead  level  of  routine. 

There  is  at  present  a  justified  demand  for  higher 
salaries  for  teachers,  but  money  will  not  buy  the 
talent  and  professional  attitude  we  need  unless  there 
is  opportunity  for  the  teacher  to  work  as  a  profes- 
sional. Teachers  must  not  only  be  given  opportunity 
to  do  professional  work;  they  must  be  respected  as 
professionals.  So  long  as  the  public  treats  them  on 
the  one  hand  as  dear,  deserving  little  schoolmarms 
to  be  pitied  and  given  higher  pav,  not  because  their 
services  are  worth  it  but  because  they  need  the  money ; 
and  so  long  as,  upon  the  other  hand,  school  com- 
mittees bully  and  insult  them,  make  appointments 
and  interfere  with  school  management  without  re- 
gard to  their  professional  advice,  we  shall  not  at 
tract  to  our  schools  the  sort  of  men  and  women  that 
we  need  nor  permit  them  to  render  us  efficient 
service. 


AND  teachers,  when  we  really  care  for  education, 
will  not  only  be  respected  as  professionals  but 
selected  for  their  professional  ability.  The  selection 
of  our  teachers  and  superintendents  is  largely  in 
accordance  with  what  may  be  called  the  geographical 
qualification.  Three  of  our  largest  cities,  New 
York,  Buffalo  and  Boston,  fairly  recently  elected 
superintendents.  In  all  three  cases  the  first  con- 
sideration was  not  who  could  be  the  best  man  for 
the  place  but  whether  the  candidate  was  a  home 
article.  Such  a  method  of  selection  would  never  be 
adopted  in  a  matter  which  the  people  considered 
serious.  In  baseball,  for  instance,  the  pitcher  is 
never  selected  on  that  basis.  The  manager  looks 
for  the  best  talent  he  can  find  regardless  of  where 
it  comes  from,  and  the  fans  ask  only  that  the  team 
shall  be  the  best  that  the  manager  can  get  together. 
Providing  a  salary  for  some  deserving  citizen  is  a 
matter  of  negligible  importance. 

TV  7  HEN  we  begin  to  take  our  schools  as  seriously 
W  as  we  take  baseball,  it  may  be  said  of  us  that 


ay 
we  have  learned  the  first  lesson  of  democracy. 
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Neighbors 

A  Back  Porch  Department 


£  are  indebted  to  William  E.  Brooks  of 
Allen  town,  Pennsylvania,  for  this  tale  of 
his  friend  the  musician  who  has  dared  op- 
pose his  time  and  has  succeeded  in  his 
daring  endeavor.  J.  Fred  Wolle  is  leader 
of  the  Bach  Choir  of  Bethlehem,  Penn- 
sylvania— perhaps  the  greatest  choir  in 
America  today — which  is  now  giving  its 
annual  festival  before  thousands  of  music  lovers  from  all 
over  the  country. 

Against  the  tendency  of  the  jazzing  modern  music  Mr. 
Wolle  has  set  himself  and  the  thing  he  has  done  in  con- 
sequence astonishes  the  imagination.  Of  course  he  has  not 
dorfe  it  casually.  He  has  had  both  background  and  train- 
ing. He  was  born  in  the  home  of  a  clergyman  of  the 
Moravian  Church,  and  the  Moravians  have  always  believed 
in  high  cultural  standards,  and  especially  in  that  which  is 
hest  in  the  world  of  music.  Before  many  parts  of  America 
knew  anything  about  the  great  oratorios  they  had  been 
studied  and  sung  in  Bethlehem.  The  first  time  The  Crea- 
tion was  given  in  America  it  was  sung  by  the  Moravian 
Choir  in  Bethlehem  in  1811  ;  but  long  before  that,  from  that 
June  day  in  1742  when  Count  Zinzendorf  gathered  his 
settlers  in  the  log  house  for  their  first  "Singstunde,"  this 
choir  had  been  accustomed  to  sing  the  great  works  of  the 
Masters.  With  this  as  a  background  the  young  Wolle  be- 
gan his  study  of  music.  After  he  had  learned  the  best  that 
this  country  could  give  him  he  went  to  Munich  to  study  the 
organ  under  the  famous  Rheinberger  and  then  returned  to 
Bethlehem  to  become  the  leader  of  the  Moravian  Church 
Choir.  While  he  was  filling  this  post  he  began  his  plans 
for  the  performance  of  the  music  of  Bach. 

JAZZ  was  not  then  king  as  now,  but  even  then  it  was  not 
easy  to  persuade  people  to  sing  the  most  difficult  music 
ever  written  by  a  master.  And  that  Bach's  was  and  is, 
for  long  ago  in  Germany's  great  day,  when  artists  were  her 
heroes,  Bach  essayed  the  task  of  achieving  in  music  the  same 
thing  that  the  builders  of  Gothic  cathedrals  had  done  in 
stone.  He  would  build  him  towering  structures,  richly 
ornamented  and  complete,  reaching  up  to  the  stars,  dragging 
men's  thoughts  away  from  the  commonplace  and  the  con- 
temptible— and  all  for  the  glory  of  God.  He  achieved  as 
the  cathedral-builders  achieved.  But  the  difference  between 
a  cathedral  and  a  cantata  is  that  one  abides  in  stone  out 
under  the  skies  where  men  can  see,  and  the  other  may  molder 
away  in  a  museum. 

But  year  after  year  Mr.  Wolle  has  reproduced,  through 
his  choir,  the  cantatas  and  motets,  the  soul-stirring  Pas- 
sion-Music, and  the  loftiest  dream  that  a  musician  ever 
dreamed,  the  colossal,  compelling  Mass  in  B  Minor,  until 
Bethlehem  has  become  a  place  of  pilgrimage  for  thousands 
who  will  not  bow  the  knee  to  the  Baal  of  today  in  any  of 
its  forms.  From  all  over  the  country  they  come,  students 
and  singers,  and  those  who  persist  in  believing  that  music 
can  still  lift  man  up  to  the  stars ;  until  the  throng  has  grown 
so  great  that  it  cannot  be  cared  for,  and  many  who  cannot 
find  standing  room  inside  are  compelled  to  sit  on  the  grass 
outside  the  open  windows  of  the  big  Gothic  church.  The 
annual  Bach  Festival  at  the  end  of  May  has  long  since  ceased 
to  be  the  resort  of  the  musically  high-browed  and  is  sought 


by  beauty-lovers  who  a  few  years  ago  never  dreamed  of  Bach. 
And  so  great  has  been  the  demand  by  those  who  cannot  make 
the  journey  but  who  desire  to  hear  the  music  that  the  choir 
gives  annual  concerts  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

OF  course  this  was  not  done  suddenly.  With  the  church 
singers  for  a  nucleus,  Mr.  Wolle  began  the  building  of 
his  Bach  Choir.  The  name  he  gave  it  was  the  one  that  Otto 
Goldschmidt  had  used  for  his  London  Choir  years  before. 
Otto  Goldschmidt  was  the  husband  of  Jenny  Lind.  And 
the  story  that  Mr.  Wolle  likes  best  to  tell  singers  when  they 
begin  the  year's  toil  that  leads  up  to  the  Festival  is  of  how 
that  queen  of  song,  perhaps  the  divinest  voice  of  the  centuries, 
used  to  take  her  place  among  the  sopranos  in  her  husband's 
choir,  holding  that  the  privilege  of  singing  Bach  was  enough 
reward  for  any  singer.  (And  I  was  with  Mr.  Wolle  when 
recently  he  was  presented  to  one  of  the  great  prima  donnas 
of  today  as  "the  director  of  the  Bach  Choir,"  and  she  said 
at  once,  "Ah,  you  are  dealing  with  that  which  underlies  all 
our  art.") 

THE  choir  was  built  slowly  and  in  1900  the  first  Festival 
was  held.  It  has  been  repeated  annually.  These  festivals 
began  to  attract  the  attention  of  music  lovers  throughout  the 
country,  and  in  1905  Mr.  Wolle's  fame  had  grown  to  such 
an  extent  that  he  was  called  to  the  University  of  California 
to  become  the  head  of  the  music  department  there,  and  with 
his  going  the  choir  ceased  to  be.  But  Bethlehem  soon  found 
out  that  it  was  missing  something  that  the  growth  of  chim- 
neys and  hammers  at  the  steel  works  could  not  quite  make 
up  for,  and  in  191 1  Wolle  was  persuaded  by  a  group  of 
citizens,  of  which  Charles  M.  Schwab  was  the  head,  to  re- 
turn and  reorganize  the  choir. 

Since  that  time  the  festivals  have  been  held  regularly. 
Three  hundred  and  fifty  people  spend  nine  months  every 
year  in  the  hardest  kind  of  toil  in  order  to  sing  for  two  days. 
All  sorts  of  folk  make  up  the  choir;  clerks  and  shop  girls, 
teachers  and  merchants,  professional  and  business  men  and 
women.  Many  of  them  live  outside  Bethlehem  and  make 
the  journey  weekly,  and,  as  the  time  for  the  festival  draws 
near,  two  or  three  times  each  week.  They  pay  their  own 
expenses,  buy  their  own  music,  and  receive  in  return  nothing 
whatever  but  the  privilege  of  sharing  in  the  great  achieve- 
ment. Year  after  year  some  of  them  gave  their  services, 
long  before  the  festival  became  famous.  The  reason  is  that 
in  their  hearts  their  director  has  kindled  his  own  fire  so  that 
the  vast  and  intricate  works  of  the  great  Kapellmeister  glow 
for  them  in  all  their  beauty. 

In  the  midst  of  a  world  where  the  gods  of  the  market- 
place seem  to  be  supreme  these  worship  at  another  shrine. 
They  may  and  do  work  all  day  in  the  world  of  exterior 
activity,  in  a  world  whose  things  rust  as  does  the  steel  their 
furnaces  produce,  but  at  night  the  choruses  and  chorales, 
with  their  messages  of  eternal  things,  possess  them.  That 
Mr.  Wolle  has  been  able  to  do  this  is  because  long  ago  he 
surrendered  himself  to  the  one  thing,  because  he  made  Bach 
his  solitary  passion.  For  no  man  can  compel  until  he  is 
himself  compelled.  This  is  why  he  dared  defy  his  time. 
This  is  why  he  succeeded  in  his  daring  endeavor,  why  steel- 
kings  and  shop  girls  unite  to  stand  behind  him  in  a  strange 
guild  whose  glory  is  the  giving  of  beauty  again  to  the  world. 
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THE  NATION'S  NEEDS  AND  THE  SCHOOLS 

{Continued  from  page  321) 

Obviously  the  modern  home  must  receive  serious 
consideration  in  any  comprehensive  discussion  of 
education.  Great  cities,  congestion  of  population 
and  high  land  values  have  been  followed  by  a  great 
decrease  in  the  number  of  people  living  in  one-family 
homes  and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  multi-family 
dwellings.  As  a  result  there  is  a  grave  change  in  the 
character  and  the  social  life  of  the  people.  In  the 
single-family  home,  the  children  help  with  the  family 
"chores."  They  dig  the  garden  and  rake  the  grass. 
They  help  to  wash  and  oil  the  automobile.  They 
tend  the  furnace  or  carry  wood  for  the  open  fire- 
places. Activities  like  these  used  to  bind  former 
generations  into  strong  family  groups  by  common 
service  for  common  welfare  and  comfort.  But  with 
the  coming  of  the  apartment,  the  public  street  takes 
the  place  of  the  private  yard,  the  automobile  is 
moved  to  a  public  garage,  and  a  paid  janitor  tends 
the  furnace — when  he  finds  time  from  his  social  du- 
ties. Service  to  the  family  group  by  its  members 
disappears  except  that  the  provider  has  to  compen- 
sate for  the  service  that  used  to  be  rendered  freely. 
Home  social  life  follows  the  back-yard  playground 
into  the  region  of  memories  and  into  its  place  come 
the  public  restaurant  and  the  movies. 

We  may  well  be  concerned  about  the  phys- 
ical strength  and  financial  wisdom  of  a  genera- 
tion which  gets  so  much  of  its  recreation  in  soft- 
drink  resorts  and  dark  and  oftentimes  unventilated 
moving  picture  houses.  Where  this  process  has 
gone  far,  an  extra  burden  has  been  placed  on  the 
schools.  They  must  provide  the  child  with  almost  his 
only  opportunity  for  proper  physical  development. 

OUR  boys  and  girls  must  have,  first  of  all,  sound 
economic  knowledge.  The  thing  which  Amer- 
ican youth  needs  to  learn  more  today  than  anything 
else  is  the  value  of  a  dollar,  the  dignity  of  honest 
labor,  the  joy  of  a  workmanlike  job.  He  must  un- 
derstand that  he  cannot  eat  his  cake  and  have  it  too. 

It  is  estimated  that  from  thirty-five  to  fifty  billion 
dollars  of  our  total  annual  income  is  paid  out  in 
wages.  The  capital  needed  in  the  development  of 
American  business  and  industry  should  come  largely 
in  small  savings.  It  is  vitally  important  that  the 
wage  earner  should  put  some  part  of  his  income  to 
work  in  sound  investment  for  his  own  prosperity 
and  the  improvement  of  industry.  A  nation  where 
every  man  is  a  capitalist  is  a  sound  nation  economi- 
cally, socially  and  politically. 

It  would  strengthen  the  moral  fiber  and  the  in- 
dustrial value  of  our  youth  if  in  all  our  schools  there 
were  shops  were  the  students  produced  articles 
whose  sale  value  depended  upon  the  skill  and  care 
with  which  they  were  made.  The  value  of  this 
system  would  be  increased  if  the  children  received 
no  pocket  money  but  that  which  they  gained  from 
this  productive  labor.  Parents  are  largely  to  blame 
for  the  extravagance  which  is  the  greatest  weakness 
of  American  youth.  We  must  establish  habits  of 
(Continued  on  page  349) 
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Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Sts.,  New  York 

For  The 
Trousseau  Treasure  Chest 

T3EFORE  the  Bride-to-be,  McCutcheon  lays 
*-*  a  bounty  of  beauty  gathered  from  every 
corner  of  the  world. 
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AMERICANIZATION 
STUDIES  of  the 

CARNEGIE  CORPORATION 
OF  NEW  YORK 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  editors  of  "The  Survey"  received 
a  letter  asking  for  a  list  of  the  best  recent  books  on 
Americanization.  Their  reply  was  to  send  their  corres- 
pondent a  descriptive  folder  of  these  studies.  Each  of 
the  books  is  a  result  of  an  expert's  investigation  and 
covers  the  whole  field  of  immigration  in  relation  to  a 
particular  problem.  The  list  of  titles  forms  an  excellent 
index  to  the  scope  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the 
seventy-five  specialists  and  assistants,  who  have  worked 
steadily,  over  a  period  of  several  years,  in  gathering  their 
material.  The  volumes  may  be  had  from  your  bookseller 
or  direct  from  the  publishers. 
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by  John  P.  Gavit 
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by  Allen  T.  Burns 
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Director,  19101920,  ^  helpful  discussion  of  how  your  income 

School  of  Household  ought  to  be  divided  between  the  various 

Science   and   Arts,  items  of  expenditure, — food,  clothing,  eta; 

how  accounts  can  be  kept  and  your  money 
spent  more  wisely.  Shows  how  the  budget 
system,  on  which  most  successful  businesses 
are  run,  may  be  applied  to  the  home.  It 
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"A    cause    worth    fighting    for    is    worth    fighting    for    to    the    end." 
- — Grover   Cleveland. 
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By  Roland  Hucins. 
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well  worth  a  hearing,  whether  we  agree  with  his  con- 
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"By  pointing  out  how  the  Commonwealth  has  felt  its 
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the  reason  for  the  present  system  of  poor  relief  and 
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(Continued  from  page  347) 
thrift    which    will    increase    the    sustained    buying 
power  of  the  nation  and  eliminate  the  hard  times 
brought  about  by  the  mercurial  changes  of  a  buy- 
ing public  which  gives  no  thought  for  the  morrow. 

A  MORE  careful  consideration  of  the  life  work 
which  the  youth  of  America  will  enter  and  a 
more  intelligent  preparation  tor  it  will  follow 
proper  economic  training.  The  majority  of  young 
people  today  drift  into  the  first  job  which  presents 
itself,  the  only  requirements  generally  being  that  it 
be  a  white-collar  job  and  not  too  strenuous.  One 
authority  claims  that  85  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in 
high  school  are  headed  toward  commerce,  toward 
exchange,  and  an  almost  negligible  number  toward 
production.  Such  a  situation  can  lead  only  to  an 
artificially  stimulated  demand  and  an  inadequate 
supply,  with  abnormal  prices.  When  we  consider 
for  a  moment  the  millions  in  the  great  centers 
who  do  not  produce  one  ounce  of  the  food  they  eat 
or  an  inch  of  the  clothing  they  wear,  we  begin  to 
see  the  wisdom  of  directing  the  thought  of  our 
youth  to  scientific  agriculture.  Efficiency  demands 
that  our  youth  fit  into  the  industrial  and  business 
picture,  not  drift  into  it.  To  do  this  they  must 
know  what  the  various  fields  offer  and  how  their 
talents  incline. 

School  authorities  must  also  realize  the  place  that 
America  may  take  in  the  development  of  foreign 
markets.  In  Moscow,  in  19 13,  I  saw  young  Ger- 
man engineers  and  merchants  making  fortunes 
while  Americans  next  door  were  not  making  office 
rent.  The  Germans  had  been  taught  to  speak  for- 
eign languages,  while  the  Americans  had  droned 
over  grammatical  construction.  The  Germans  had 
been  taught  the  history,  customs  and  trade  methods 
of  foreign  people  and  were  thus  able  to  win  their 
confidence  and  esteem.  The  American  had  for  his 
trade  formula,  "Take  it  or  leave  it;  American  goods 
are  the  best."  Thus,  throughout  the  world,  our 
rivals  were  taking  the  bulk  of  the  trade  from  us 
because  America  had  not  waked  up  to  the  fact  that 
proper  education  is  absolutely  essential  to  success- 
ful business. 

FINALLY,  we  must  pay  constantly  sharper  atten- 
tion to  the  preparation  of  our  youth  for  public 
service.  In  the  great  public  schools  and  universities 
of  Europe,  the  mind  of  the  best  youth  is  turned  to 
the  service  of  the  state  as  a  life  work.  In  America 
the  politician  has  been  looked  down  upon,  and  the 
public  servant  viewed  with  suspicion.  Our  govern- 
ment is  as  good  as  the  people  desire  it  to  be.  Let 
us  teach  the  principles  of  our  government  and  love 
for  its  institutions  to  every  child  in  the  land — let 
us  point  the  way  to  the  nation's  service  and  thereby 
create  not  only  a  sound  and  abiding  patriotism,  but 
ever-growing  efficiency  in  government.  The  busi- 
ness, social  and  political  future  of  America  will  be 
assured  when  we  come  to  that  time  for  which 
Abraham  Lincoln  earnestly  hoped,  the  time  when 
"our  country  shall  guarantee  to  all  an  unfettered 
start  and  a  fair  chance  in  life." 


These  New  Books  Give  a 

Broad  Understanding 

of  Social  Progress 

AN  INTRODUCTION  to  the 
SCIENCE  of  SOCIOLOGY 

By  Robert  E.  Park  and  Ernest  W.  Burgess 

Nothing  better  for  the  person  who  desires  a  founda- 
tion for  real  sociological  understanding.  In  intelligible 
language  this  volume  defines  and  illustrates  the  concepts 
of  sociology.  It  is  a  library  of  information.  He  who 
would  understand  our  social  structure — its  peculiarities, 
customs,  tendencies,  and  institutions — should  read  this 
book.  $4-5o,  postpaid  $4.75 

THE  PLAY  MOVEMENT  in  the 
UNITED  STATES 

By   Clarence  E.  Rainwater 

The  first  published  survey  by  a  recreation  leader  of 
the  structure  and  concept  of  function  of  the  play  move- 
ment in  this  country.  This  analysis  includes  chapters 
on  the  origin,  stages,  transitions,  and  trend  of  the  play 
movement  together  with  constructive  suggestions  for 
those  interested  in  the  organization  and  administration 
of  recreation.  $2.75,  postpaid  $2.90 

MADELINE  McDOWELL  BRECKINRIDGE 

By  Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge 

An  inspiring  biography  of  one  of  the  truly  great 
women  of  modern  times.  It  is  more  than  a  biography; 
it  is  a  fascinating  historv  of  social  progress  in  Kentucky 
and  especially  in  the  city  of  Lexington. 

$2.5o,»postpaid   $2.65 

PAPERS  and  PROCEEDINGS  of  the 
AMERICAN  SOCIOLOGICAL  SOCIETY 

Volume   XV.       Some   Newer   Problems:   National    and 

Social 
Volume  XVI.  Factors  in  Social  Evolution. 
The  papers  and  discussions  contained  in  these  volumes 
are  vital  and  authoritative  contributions  on  the  most 
important  questions  of  the  day  by  authorities  in  the 
sociological  field  or  in  an  allied  field  in  which  the 
sociological    aspects   are   studied. 

Each  volume  $2.00,  postpaid  $2.15 

PROCEEDINGS  of  the  NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE  of  SOCIAL  WORK 

This  volume  contains  the  addresses  delivered  at  the 
annual  meeting  held  at  Milwaukee,  June  22-29,  1921. 
The  many  phases  of  social  work  are  presented  and 
discussed  by  experts  in  their  particular  lines.  The 
papers  presented  in  this  book  deal  with  the  most  vital 
social  problems  of  the  present  day  and  include  among 
them  "What's  on  the  Worker's  Mind"  by  Whiting 
Williams  and  "Our  Nation's  Obligations  to  her  Chil- 
dren" by  Julia   C.   Lathrop.  $3.00,  postpaid  $3.15 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  of  SOCIOLOGY 

Albion   W.  Small,  Editor 

Discusses  in  a  scholarly  and  scientific  way  the  social, 
religious,  political,  economic,  and  ethical  questions  of 
our  modern  society.  It  gives  thoughtful  consideration 
to  current   problems.  Subscription   price   $3.00 

THE  UNIVERSITY  of  CHICAGO  PRESS 

5746  Ellis  Avenue  Chicago,  Illinois 
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Is  This  a  Boycott? 

And  is  book  reviewing  a  public  service  or  a  private  vendetta? 

AN  open  letter  to  the  Literary  Editors  of  the  New  York  "Times,"   "Tribune,"'   "Herald,"   the  Chicago  "Tribune," 
"Evening    Post,"    "Daily    News,"    the    Boston    Evening    Transcript,"    the    Baltimore    "Sun,"    the    Louisville 
"Times,"  the  Kansas  City  "Times,"  the  Los  Angeles  "Times,"  the  San  Francisco  "Chronicle,"  the  Seattle  "Times" 

Gentlemen : — 

There  is  an  old  story  of  a  Kentuckian  who  knocked  another  down.  "Did  he  call  you  a  liar?"  asked  some  one. 
"No,  sah,  he  proved  it."  Two  years  ago  the  writer  of  this  letter  committed  the  offense  of  proving  that  American 
journalism  serves  private  instead  of  public  interests.  He  proved  it  concerning  the  news  and  editorial  columns  of 
the  American  daily  press.  He  now  asks :  Do  those  who  conduct  its  literary  departments  desire  to  enter  a  plea  of 
guilty  to  the  same  charge? 

Last  fall  we  published  a  -work  called  "The  Book  of  Life:  Mind  and  Body."  The  book  did  not  deal  with  any 
"radical"  subject.  It  was  a  quiet  amd  friendly  exposition  of  the  laws  of  sanity  and  wisdom  in  thought,  and  of 
health  in  body ;  a  book  of  practical  counsel,  seeking  to  tell  people  what  they  need  to  know  in  order  to  live  wisely 
in  the  modern  world.  So  far  as  we  could  learn,  there  was  no  book  in  existence  covering  quite  the  same  field.  We 
purposely  published  it,  for  a  test,  through  one  of  the  most  respected  of  American  publishing  houses,  the  Macmillan 
Company.  The  book  was  advertised,  and  review  copies  duly  sent  to  the  leading  newspapers:  and  with  what  result? 
Two  papers  reviewed  it  favorably,  and  two  reviewed  it  unfavorably ;  this  is  the  total  —  out  of  some  five  hundred 
papers  which  regularly  give  space  to  book  reviews! 

We  might  take  this  extraordinary  phenomenon  as  a  compliment  to  the  effectiveness  of  "The  Brass  Check"  as 
a  controversial  agent.  But  we  are  more  concerned  about  the  question  of  standards  of  fair-play  in  book  reviewing. 
We  ask  —  and  we  think  the  general  publLc  will  be  interested  in  the  answer:  Is  book  reviewing  a  public  service, 
or  is  it  a  special  privilege?  Is  the  function  of  a  literary  editor  to  tell  the  public  what  is  new  and  worth  while 
in  letters,  or  is  it  to  punish  men  who  dare  to  lift  their  voices  against  the  rule  of  finance  capital  in  our  country? 

Concerning  "The  Book  of  Life,"  H.  G.  Wells  wrote  to  the  author:  "Why  do  you  always  think  of  things  first?" 
Georg  Brandos,  dean  of  European  critics,  sent  a  message  to  express  the  "pleasure  and  profit"  he  had  derived 
from  the  book.  These  are  two  of  a  score  of  European  opinions  which  might  lie  quoted ;  for,  as  it  happens,  the  man 
whom  the  American  press  has  chosen  for  boycott  has  been  chosen  by  both  the  critics  and  the  readers  of  every 
cultured  foreign  country  of  the  world  to  be  the  best  known  of  living  American  writers.  "The  Book  of  Life."  which 
you  ignore,  is  appearing  serially  in  "La  Rassegna  Internationale,"  (Rome  and  Geneva)  and  "Cahiers  Interna- 
tionaux"  (Paris).  It  is  being  published  in  book  form  in  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Holland,  and  the  Scandinavian 
countries.  Do  you  really  think  that  this  has  no  significance  in  American  letters,  and  no  interest  to  the  American 
public? 

We  are  happy  to  afford  you  an  opportunity  to  reconsider  your  decision  upon  this  book.  We  have  now  com- 
pleted the  second  volume,  which  contains  "The  Book  of  Love"  and  "The  Book  of  Society."  The  former  is  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  art  of  health  and  happiness  in  sex  :  a  frank  and  friendly,  wholly  modern  and  practical  study  of 
love  and  marriage,  birth  control,  chastity,  monogamy,  jealousy,  divorce.  Floyd  Dell  wrote:  "I  envy  you  the 
courage  of  exposing  in  print  your  views  on  the  subject  of  love;  I  should  not  dare  to  do  so,  myself."  Reading  the 
manuscript,  he  excepted  to  two  chapters,  which  he  insisted  had  been  written  by  Billy  Sunday  !  "The  rest  of  the  l><H>k 
makes  me  happy.  We  need  sanity  in  sex.  The  book  attacks  the  personal  problem  very  vigorously  and  helpfully." 
Albert  Rhys  Williams  writes:  "I  marvel  again  at  your  range  of  reading  and  your  tremendous  power  in  co- 
ordinating all  the  facts  into  a  fascinating  scientific  discussion.  I  mot  only  read  it  myself,  but  had  it  read  aloud 
to  a  number  of  others.    They  regarded  it  as  a  very  masterful  treatise." 

As  for  "The  Book  of  Society,"  it  discusses  the  modern  man  in  relation  to  his  fellows,  his  rights  and  his  duties, 
the  process  of  social  evolution,  the  stage  which  the  world  has  now  reached,  and  that  into  which  it  is  moving.  It 
explains  modern  industrial  problems,  and  is  a  guide  book  to  the  new  era.  Many  oeople  ask :  "Just  what  do  you 
radicals  want,  and  how  do  you  ex<pect  to  get  it?"     Here  is  the  answer. 

We  have  taken  over  volume  one  of  "The  Book  of  Life"  from  the  Macmillan  Company,  and  are  publishing  the 
two  volumes  complete  in  one,  at  a  lower  price  than  that  formerly  charged  for  the  single  volume.  If  we  empha- 
size this  aspect  of  price,  it  is  because  we  live  in  a  world  in  which  even  beautiful  thought  is  sold  for  profit,  and 
there  are  people  who,  when  you  offer  them  a  book,  imagine  you  are  trying  to  make  a  dollar  out  of  them!  So  we 
record  the  fact  that  during  the  past  four  years  we  have  sold  over  three  hundred  thousand  of  our  books,  and  have 
yet  to  "make  a  dollar." 

We  are  sending  you  a  copy  of  "The  Book  of  Life"  in  its  complete  form,  and  we  respectfully  offer  you  the 
opportunity  to  review  it.  If  you  do  not  review  it.  we  ask  you  to  state  why  not,  and  we  shall  1k>  pleased  to  give 
publicity  to  your  replies.  We  feel  it  only  fair  to  point  out  that  if  you  ignore  this  communication,  the  average  (lis 
interested  person  will  conclude  that  you  are  subjecting  literary  criticism  to  the  prejudices  of  political  controversy 
and  of  economic  interest.     We  shall  wait  two  months  for  your  answer,  and  advertise  the  results  in  this  place. 

Respectfully, 

UPTON  SINCLAIR,  Pasadena,  California. 

("The  Book  of  Life.  Volume  One,  Mind  and  Body,  and  Volume  Tiro.  Lore  and  Society."  4::o  pages,  price  $1.50 
cloth,  postpaid;  $1.00  paper,  postpaid.  Other  hooks  by  Upton  Sinclair.-  "The  Brass  check"  "The  Profits  of  Re- 
union," "The  Jungle,"  "King  Coal,"  "100%";  all  $1.20  cloth,  postpaid;  GOc  paper,  postpaid.  "The  Cry  of  Justice," 
an  Anthology  Of  the  Literature  of  Social  Protest,  891  pages,  '."2  illustration*.  $1.50  cloth,  postpaid:  $1.00  pap<r. 
postpaid.     Order  from   the  Author.     Wholesale  agents,  The  Paine  Book  Company,  Chicago,  ill.) 
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"Even  so  faith,  if  it  hath  not  works,  is  dead." — James  2, 
15-18. 

A  Call  to  the  Womanhood  of  America. 

By  thoughtless  bargain  seeking  women  have  encouraged  manufacturers  to  skimp  material, 
slight  workmanship,  and  adulterate  quality,  in  order  to  create  fictitious  bargains.  If  these 
increasing  evils  are  not  checked  by  a  determined  stand  on  the  part  of  women,  our  high  American 
standards  will  be  lost.  This  is  woman's  great  opportunity  to  stand  behind  the  four  square  manu- 
facturer of  honest  merchandise  which  proudly  bears  his  name  as  a  guarantee  of  service  and 
satisfaction. 

The  co-operation  of  every  American  woman  is  absolutely  necessary  to  meet  the  acute  econ- 
omic conditions  that  exist  today,  by  making  possible  the  marketing  of  honest  goods  at  honest 
prices,  affording  the  labor  that  produces  them  an  honest  wage,  the  manufacturer  an  honest  profit, 
and  the  consumer  an  honest  value.  You  may  not  have  realized  that  you  constituted  an  essential 
link  in  the  forging  of  the  chain  necessary  to  bring  these  conditions  to  pass.  Nevertheless  i<  is  a 
fact,  and  this  problem  will  never  be  solved  until  women  themselves  stand  solidly  behind  a  move- 
ment to  establish  such  standards.  You  are  invited  to  join  in  this  great  work  in  a  perfectly  feasible 
and  practicable  way. 

A  radical  labor  leader  said: 

"If  the  spirit  of  Jesus  could  dominate  the  world  of  industry  our 
unions  could  go  out  of  business.  For  a  union  is  only  a  weapon  of 
defense   and   if   we   had   square   dealing  we  would  need  no  defence." 

RHOADS  MUTUAL  SERVICE 

Through  Rhoads  Mutual  Service  it  will  be  possible  to  render  to  women  of  the  entire  nation 
an  extraordinary  service,  both  as  a  shopping  bureau  and  personal  service  agency.  The  following 
valuable  advantages  are  immediately  available: 

No.   1 — An  outlet  for  women's  work  through  marketing  their  production. 
No.   2 — A  monthly  service  giving  dependable  information   regarding   timely   and   useful   articles 

that  women  wear  and  use.     All  such  goods  offered  will  be  standards  of  value  in  their 

line.     For  the  present  there  will  be  the  following: 

The  Dress  of  the  Hour — Camp  Suits — Bathing  Suits — Sport  Togs. 

Collapsible   Hats — Corset — Brassiere — New  Model  Underwear. 

Hand  Woven  Goods — Unique  Umbrella — Attractive   Raincoat  and  Hat. 

Additional  articles  are  being  added  continually. 
No.   3 — An  opportunity  for  members  to  profit  materially  by  representing  us  in  their  locality. 
No.   4 — A  discount  of  5%  on  all  goods  purchased  through  us  during  the  year. 

The  sum  of  $5.00  will  open  to  you  the  service  of  this  useful,  helpful,  ideal  organization. 
We  ask  your  support  and  cooperation  for  the  Rhoads  Mutual  Service  both  for  its  economic 
and  business  value.     Will  you  help  us  to  carry  forward  this  idea  and  ideal  which  may  well  prove 
to  be  a  tremendous  factor  in  the  advancement  of  womanhood  throughout  the  world? 


CUP   THE  COUPON   AND  MAIL  TODAY 

Rhoads  Mutual  Service, 
23  West  30th  Street, 
New  York  City. 

I   appreciate  the  privilege  of  co-operating  with  you  in  the  development  of  your  organization  and  enclose  my  fee  of  $5.00  for 
participation   certificate    and  monthly   information  service. 

Name    

Address     

Date 1922.  S-G.  6-22 
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Training  Courses  for  Social  Work 


SMITH  COLLEGE 

Training  School  for  Social  Work 

Attendance  Officers 

Child  Welfare  Family  Welfare 

Visiting  Teachers        Medical  Social  Work 
Probation  Officers      Psychiatric  Social  Work 
Community  Service 

NEXT  SESSION  BEGINS  JULY  6 

ADDRESS: 

The  Director,  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass. 


The  Pennsylvania  School  for  Social  Service 

in  affiliation  with  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 

offers  a  ten  months'  course  in  Public  Health  Nursing. 
This  course  consists  of  both  theory  and  practice  and 
is  open  to  qualified  graduate  nurses.  Through  co- 
operation with  other  agencies,  training  is  given  in  visit- 
ing nursing,  child  welfare,  school  and  industrial  nurs- 
ing, hospital  social  service  and  rural  community  nurs- 
ing.    New  year  begins   Monday,  September  5,   1922. 

For  detailed   information   apply   to 

MISS  HARRIET  FROST,  Director  of  Public  Health  Nursing 
The  Pennsylvania  School  for  Social  Service 

339   South   Broad  Street,   Philadelphia 


The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Courses  in  Social  Economics 

Courses  offered  first  year: — Social  Case  Work, 
Health  and  Preventable  Disease,  Social  Medicine, 
Community  Problems  and  Organization,  Social  Work 
and  Law,  Immigrant  Peoples.  Twenty-one  hours  a 
week  field  work  training  under  professional  executives. 

Second  year,  specialized. 

Psychiatric  and  General  Medical  Social  Service  train- 
ing given  by  the  Social  Service  Department  of  The 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 

College  graduates  eligible  for  M.A.  degree  after  com- 
pleting the  two  years'  course. 

For  circulars  address  T.  R.  BALL,  Registrar. 


The  Americanization  Training 
Courses 

in  Summer  Session  of 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis,  June    19   to  July   29,    1922 

Short  intensive  Course  for  teachers,  supervisors,  and 
leaders  in  fields  of  work  among  foreign  peoples  in 
America. 

Some  of  the  courses  offered :  Immigration,  American 
Negro,  Race  Leaders  and  Programs,  Immigrant 
Woman,  Technique  of  Teaching  Adults,  Americaniza- 
tion Organization,  Americanisms  and  Assimilation. 

Write  for  special  Americanization  Bulletin. 


WANTED 

50  COLLEGE  GRADUATES 

TO  PREPARE  FOR 

PUBLIC  AND   PRIVATE 
PROFESSIONAL  SERVICE 

AT  THE 

SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
SIMMONS  COLLEGE 

18  Somerset  St.,  Boston  14,  Mass. 


[  EV      you  are  a  regular  in 

**■  the    ranks    of    social 

work,   Summer   School   can 

give  you   a   fresh  slant  on 

your  job. 


IF  you  are  a  new  recruit 
from  college  the  six  weeks 
can  give  you  a  preliminary 
introduction  to  the  social 
work  field. 


IF  you  are  a  teacher,  doctor 
or  in  some  such  allied  pro- 
fession you  can  get  a  new 
angle  toward  your  own 
work  that  will  make  it 
more    effective. 


The    needs    of    these    three    groups    are    to    be    met    by    a    variety    of 
interesting   courses   and   seminars. 

Summer  School  June  29  to  August   10 

NEW    YORK   SCHOOL    OF   SOCIAL   WORK 

107    E»»t    22nd   Street,    New   York 
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Bryn  Mawr 
College 

Carola   Woerishoffer   Graduate   Department 
of  Social  Economy  and  Social  Research 

One  and  Two  Year  Training 
Courses       with       Certificates 

Open  only  to  women  college  graduates  with  pre- 
liminary training  in  social  science. 

To  prepare  for  positions  in  ( I )  social  case  work, 
(2)  community  organization,  (3)  personnel  admi- 
nistration in  industry  and  (4)  social  and  industrial 
research. 

Field  practise  work  with  social  agencies  and  in- 
dustrial establishments  in  Philadelphia  or  outside 
city. 

Total  college  expense  does  not  exceed  $750  per  year. 

Address  as  above 
Post  Office,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 


Social  Service  in  Recreation 

One  and  tiao  year  course 

summer   term    June    5 — August    9 
summer  course  Community  Drama 

Recreation  Training  School  of  Chicago 

(Successor    to    the    Recreation    Department 
Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy) 

800  S.  Halsted  St.  (Hull  House)  Chicago 


<CKe 

Walden 

School 

formerly  Cfie  Children's  School 

32-34  West  68  '"Street-   New  York 

From   Nurserv   A ae   to  Junior  High  School 

The  aim  of  the  school  is  to  prepare  each  child  for  a  complete  life, 
both  as  an  individual  and  as  a  member  of  the  social  group.  Art 
and  craft  work;  auditorium  for  music  and  dancing;  science; 
mechanics;  French.  All-day  plan;  hot  lunch  served;  outdoor  rest 
and  roof  playground  for  younger  children;  athletic  field;  after- 
noon trips  making  use  of  city  life  in  connection  with  school  work. 
In  all  fields  the  school  encourages  primarily  the  creative  impulse. 
Write  for  booklet 

Margaret  Pollitzer,  Director 

C.  Elizabeth  Goldsmith,  Associate  Director  &  Psychologist 

Margaret  Naumburg,  Founder  &  Educational  Advisor 


SECOND  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE 

of 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  WORKERS 

of  the 
PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 

will  be  held  at  Wickford,  Rhode  Island,  June  19-22, 
immediately  preceding  the  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work  at  Providence.  The  time  will  be  given 
to  discussion  of  subjects  of  interest  to  those  engaged 
in  social  service  work  of  that  Church. 
Those  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Church  in  par- 
ticular and  of  social  service  in  general,  are  cordially 
invited  to  attend.  Rates  $10  for  the  three  days, 
June  19-22. 

For  full  information,  apply  to  the 
Department  of  Christian  Social  Service 

281    Fourth  Avenue,   New   York 


Recreation — Intellectual    Inspiration 

at  the 

JUNE  CONFERENCE  OF  THE 
LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRCY 

at 

CAMP     TAMIMENT,     NEAR     STROUDSBURGH,     PA. 

JUNE     21-2  5,     192  2. 

Subject  "THE  TREND  TOWARD  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY" 
Where  and  How  are  the  Workers  Gaining  Power? 

Speakers:  Dr.  Frederic  C.  Howe,  John  Brophy,  Morri» 
Hillquit,  W.  Jett  Lauck,  James  H.  Maurer, 
B.  M.  Anderson,  Jr.,  Norman  Thomas,  Cedric 
Long,  Dr.  Henry  R.  Linville,  Stuart  Chase, 
Robert  Morss  Lovett  and  others. 
For  further   information   write  to 

HARRY   W.   LAIDLBR    Secretary, 

LEAGUE   FOR  INDUSTRIAL   DEMOCRACY, 

Chelsea    3877.  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New    York   City. 


FANCY  CABINET 

WHITING 

STATIONERY 

CONTAINING 
12  5     SHEETS 
100  EN  V  ELOPES 

(correspondence  size) 


^PR  I  NTED 


STYLE     A  IN    either    STYLE    shown  STYLE      B 

Name  and  Address       on      WHITE  —  PINK    Monogram    (1,  2  or  ( 

(or  only  address)        or     GREY     P4PER    >etters)    at>d    addres3 

(or  only  monograms 

(Reg.  $5»°  Value) 
introductory  offer 
for  a  limited  time 

$150     Postpaid 

DELIVERED    IN    3    DAYS 


PLEASE     SPECIFY     STYLE 

AND     COLOR     OF      PAPER. 

SEND     MONEY    ORDER     OR 

CHECK    TO 


Minute  Service  Co. 


SUITE 
NEW 


810—32     UNION     SQ. 
YORK       CITY 


/f,.  .  '  booklets  and  circulars  for  social  service 

(L/jf  ttldCtlL/C  work.  A  number  of  large  institutions  are 
our  customers.  We  give  great  attention  to 
making  things  pleasantly  readable. 

EVERETT  CURRIER  LIMITED 

&fie  Currier  fJrestf 

2  7  EAST  3  1ST  STREET  :  NEW  YORK 
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THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL  WORK- 
ERS— Miss  Ida  M.  Cannon,  pres. ;  Social  Service  Department,  Mas- 
sachusetts General  Hospital,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Miss  Lena  R. 
Waters,  executive  secretary;  American  Association  of  Hospital 
Social  Workers,  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore,  Maryland.  Or- 
ganization to  promote  development  of  social  work  in  hospitals  and 
dispensaries.  Annual  meeting  with  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  ORGANIZING  FAMILY  SOCIAL 
WORK — Mrs.  John  M.  Glenn,  chairman:  Francis  H.  McLean,  field 
director;  David  H.  Holbrook,  executive  director,  130  E.  22d  Street. 
New  York.  Advice  in  organization  problems  of  family  social  work 
societies  (Associated  Charities)  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  SOCIAL  WORKERS  (formerly  Na- 
tional Social  Workers'  Exchange) — Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  di- 
rector. 130  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  An  organization  of 
professional  social  workers  devoted  to  raising  social  work  standards 
and  requirements.     Membership  open  to  qualified  social  workers. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION.  FORMERLY 
AMERICAN  ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PREVENTION  OF  INFANT 
MORTALITY— Gertrude  B.  Knipp.  sec'y:  1211  Cathedral  St..  Balti- 
more. Urges  prenatal,  obstetrical  and  infant  care:  birth  registra- 
tion: maternal  nursing:  infant  welfare  consultations:  care  of 
children   of  pre-school   age  and   school  age. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— K.  L.  Butterfield, 
president:  A.  R.  Mann,  vice  president:  E.  C.  Lindeman.  executive 
secretary:  Nat  T.  Frame,  Morgantown.  "West  Virginia,  field  secre- 
tary. Emphasizes  the  human  aspect  of  country  life.  Membership 
$3.00. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Miss  Lenna  F. 
Cooper,  sec'y;  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium.  Battle  Creek.  Mich.  Or- 
ganized for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  schools,  institutions 
and  community.  Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211 
Cathedral   St..    Baltimore.   Md. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCI ETY— Founded  1828.  labors  for  an  inter- 
national peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  of 
Peace.  $2.00  a  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  secretary  and  editor. 
612-614   Colorado  Building.   Washington.   D.   C. 


FEDERAL     COUNCIL     OF     THE     CHURCHES     OF     CHRIST     IN 
AMERICA — Constituted     by     30     Protestant     denominations.       Rev 
Chas.    S.   Macfarland,    Rev.    S.    M.    Cavert,   gen'l.    sec'ys.;    105    E.    22 
St..    New   York. 
Commission  on   the  Church  and   Social   Service — Rev.  Worth  M. 

Tippy,    exec,    sec'y.;    Rev.    F.    Ernest    Johnson,    research   sec'y. 

Agnes  H.   Campbell,   research  ass't. ;   Inez  M.   Cavert,   librarian 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  principal;  G.  P.  PhenU.. 
vice-prin.;  F.  H.  Rogers,  treas.;  W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y.;  Hampton, 
Va.  Trains  Indian  and  Negio  youth.  Neither  a  State  nor  » 
Government   school.     Free   illustrated   literature. 

THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DISABLED  MEN— John 
Culbert  Faries,  dir.,  245  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Maintains  free 
industrial  training  classes  and  employment  bureau:  makes  artificial 
limbs  and  appliances;  publishes  literature  on  work  for  the  handi- 
capped: gives  advice  on  suitable  means  for  rehabilitation  of  dis- 
abled persons  and  cooperates  with  other  special  agencies  in  plans 
to  put  the  disabled  man   "back  on  the  payroll." 

LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY  (formerly  Intercol- 
legiate Socialist  Society) — Harry  W.  Laidler,  secretary;  Room  931,  70 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Object — Education  for  a  new  social 
order,  based  on  production  for  use  and  not  for  profit.  Annual 
membership,   $3.00.   $5.00  and   $25.00.     Special  rates  for  students. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  COL- 
ORED PEOPLE — Moos  field  Storey,  pres.;  James  Weldon  Johnson, 
sec'y.;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored  Americans 
the  common  rights  of  American  citizenship.  Furnishes  informa- 
tion regarding  race  problems,  lynchings,  etc.  Membership  90, 0(H), 
with  350   branches.     Membership.   $1    upward. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS — 600  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  phys- 
ical, social,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young  wo- 
men. Maintains  National  Training  School  which  offers  through  its 
nine  months'  graduate  couise  professional  training  to  women  wish- 
ing to  fit  themselves  for  executive  positions  within  the  movement. 
Recommendation  to  positions  made  through  Personnel  Division, 
Placement  Section. 


AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION— Annual  Congress  of  Amer- 
ican penologists,  criminologists,  social  workers  in  delinquency 
Next  Congress  Detroit.  Michigan.  October.  1922.  E.  R  Cass  general 
secretary,  185  East  ISth  Street,  New  York  City. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank 
J.  Osborne,  exec,  sec'y.;  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  pre- 
vention.    Publication  free  on  request.     Annual  membership  dues.  $5. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh 
Ave.,  New  \ork.  For  the  conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression 
of  prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  pro- 
motion of  sound  sex  education.  Information  and  catalogue  of 
pamphlets  upon  request.  Annual  membership  dues,  $2.  Member- 
ship includes  quarterly  magazine  and  monthly  bulletin.  William 
F.   Snow.  M.D..   gen.   dir. 

CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICA— 370  Seventh 
Ave.,  New  York.  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt,  chairman;  Sally  Lucas 
Jean,  director.  To  arouse  public  interest  in  the  health  of  school 
children;  to  encourage  the  systematic  teaching  of  health  in  the 
schools;  to  develop  new  methods  of  interesting  children  in  the 
formiing  of  health  habits;  to  publish  and  distribute  pamphlets  for 
teachers  and  public  health  workers  and  health  literature  for 
children;   to  advise   in   organization   of  local  child   health   programs. 


NATIONAL    CATHOLIC    WELFARE    COU  NCI  L— Official    National 
Body  of  the  Catholic  Organizations  of  the  country. 

National    Executive    unices,    1312    Massachusetts    Avenue,    N.Vv.. 

Washington,   D.   C. 
General   Secretary,    Rev.    John   J.   Burke.   C.S.P. 
Department  of   Education — Rev.   James   H.   Ryan,   Exec.   Sec'y. 
Bureau   of  Education — A.    C.    Monahan,    Director. 
Department  of  Laws  and   Legislation — William  J.  Cochran. 
Department  of  Social  Action — Directors,  John   A.  Ryan  and  JohD 

A.  Lapp. 
Department    of    Press   and    Publicity — -Director,    Justin    McGrath; 

Ass't.   Director,  Michael  Williams. 
National     Council     of     Catholic     Men — President,      Rear-AdnviraJ 

William  S.  Benson;  Exec.  Sec'y,  Michael  J.  Slattery. 
National    Council    of    Catholic    Women — President,    Mrs.    Michael 

Gavin;   Exec.    Sec'y.,   Miss  Agnes  G.   Regan. 
National  Catholic  Service  School  for  Women,  Washington,  D.  C— 

Director,  Charles  P.  Neill;  Dean,  Miss  Maud  R.  Cavanaugh. 
Bureau   of   Immigration — National   Director,    Bruce  M.   Mohler. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoy 
sec'y.;  105  East  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultural  in- 
vestigations. Works  for  improved  laws  and  administration 
children's  codes.  Studies  health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency, 
delinquency,  etc.  Annual  membership.  $2.  $5,  $10,  $25  and  $190 
includes  quarterly.  "The  American  Child." 


CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— A  league  of  agencies 
to  secure  a  better  understanding  of  child  welfare  problems,  to  im- 
prove standards  and  methods  in  the  different  fields  of  work  with 
children  and  to  make  available  in  any  part  of  the  field  the  assured 
results  of  successful  effort.  The  League  will  be  glad  to  consult 
with  any  agency,  with  a  view  to  assisting  it  in  organizing  or  re- 
organizing its  children's  work.  C.  C.  Carstens,  director,  130  E. 
22nd   St..   New  York. 

COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN— 305  W.  98th  St.,  New  York.  Miss 
Rose  Brenner,  pres.;  Mrs.  Harry  Sternberger,  ex.  sec'y.  Promotes 
civic  cooperation,  education,  religiion  and  social  welfare  in  the 
United   States,   Canada,   Cuba.    Europe. 

Department  of  Immigrant  Aid — 799  Broadway.     Mrs.   S.  J.  Rosen- 

sohn,  chairman.     For  the  protection  and  education  of  immigrant 

women  and  girls. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED)— 315  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  Joseph  Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary. 
Citizenship  through  right  use  of  leisure.  A  national  civic  organiza- 
tion which  on  request  helps  local  communities  to  work  out  a 
leisure   time  program. 


EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Chancellor  David 
Starr  Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  sec'y.;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser, 
exec,  sec'y.  A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  in- 
heritances, hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic  possibilities.  Litera- 
ture free. 
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NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.— Chas.  F 
Powlison,  gen.  sec'y.:  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and 
publishes  exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  con- 
ditions affecting  the  health,  well  being  and  education  of  children 
Cooperates  with  educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child 
welfare  groups  in  community,  city  or  state-wide  service  through 
exhibits,   child   welfare   campaigns,    etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE— Dr. 
Walter  B.  James,  pres.;  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  med.  dir.;  As- 
sociate Medical  Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and  Dr.  V. 
V.  Anderson;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y.;  370  Seventh  Avenue.  New 
York  City.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental 
disorders,  feeble-mindedness,  epilepsy,  inebriety,  criminology,  war 
neuroses  and  re-education,  psychiatric  social  service,  backward 
children,  surveys,  state  societies.  "Mental  Hygiene;"  quarterly, 
$2  a  year. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Robert  W.  Kelso, 
Pres.,  Boston;  W.  H.  Parker,  sec'y.,  -5  East  Ninth  Street,  Cincin- 
nati. Ohio.  The  Confe  ence  is  an  organization  to  discuss  the 
principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
social  service  agencies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting, 
publishes  in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  this  meeting,  and 
issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  forty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Conference  will  be  held  in  Providence.  Rhode  Island,  June  22-23. 192X. 
Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment 
of  a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 


THE    SURVEY'S    DIRECTORY 


NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  managing  director;  Lewis  H.  Carris, 
field  sec'y. ,'  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New 
York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
lectures,  publish  literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities 
at   cost.     Includes   New    York   State    Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONSUMERS*  LEAGUE— 44  E.  23rd  St..  New  York. 
Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  gen'l  sec'y.  Promotes  legislation  for  en- 
lightened standards  for  women  and  minors  in  industry  and  for 
honest  products;  minimum  wage  commissions,  eight  hour  day,  no 
night  work,  federal  regulation  food  and  packing  industries;  '  honest 
cloth"   legislation.     Publications   available. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEM  ENTS— Robert  A. 
Woods,  sec'y.;  20  Union  Park,  Boston.  Develops  broad  forms  of 
comparative  study  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and  nation, 
for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems  disclosed  by  settlement 
work;  seeks  the  higher  and  more  democratic  organization  of 
neighborhood  life. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING— 
Member,  National  Health  Council — Anne  A.  Stevens,  R.N'.,  Direc- 
tor, 370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  For  development  and  stand- 
ardization of  public  health  nursing.  Maintains  library  and  edu- 
cational  service.     Official   Magazine   "Public   Health    Nurse." 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE — For  social  service  among  Negroes. 
L.  Hollingsworth  Wood,  pres. :  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y.; 
127  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and 
colored  people  to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negro 
social  workers. 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— 
Anna  A.  Gordon,  president,  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  Avenue, 
Bvanston,  Illinois.  To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment,  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people  through  the  departments  of  Child  Welfare,  Women  in  In- 
dustry, Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance  Instruction,  Amer- 
icanization and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor.  Official  publication 
"The   Union   Signal,"   published  at   Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  pres.;  311  South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Dl.  Stands  for 
self-government  in  the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also 
for    the    enactment    of    protective    legislation.      Information    given. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
— 1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Joseph  Lee,  president;  H.  S. 
Braucher,  secretary.  Special  attention  given  to  organization  of 
year-round  municipal  recreation  systems.  Information  available  on 
playground  and  community  center  activities  and  administration. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  repre- 
sentation for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y.,  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Membership,   $2,   entitles  to  quarterly  P.   R.   Review. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
For  the  study  of  the  causes  of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race 
improvements.  Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment 
Conference,  the  Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture  courses  and  various 
allied  activities.     ,1.  H.   Kellogg,   pres.;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Improvement  of  Living 
Conditions— John  M.  Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York.  De- 
partments: Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Recreation.  Remedial  Loans,  Statistics,  Surveys  and 
Exhibits.  The  publications  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer 
to  the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form  some  of  the  most 
important   results   of  its  work.     Catalogue   sent   upon   request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth:  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
on  the  Tuskegee  idea  and  methods.  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  Warren 
Logan,  treas.;   A.  I.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

WORKERS'  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF  AM  ERICA— Spencer  Miller, 
Jr.,  Sec'y:  465  W.  23rd  St.     A  clearing-house  for  Workers'  Education. 


THE  RECONSTRUCTION  OF  RELIGION : 

A  Sociological   View 

By    Charles    A.    Ellwood,    Department    of    Sociology, 
University   of   Missouri. 
A    synthesis    of    anthropological,    psychological    and    soci- 
ological   studies    of    religion    with    application    to    present 
day   problems. 

Strongly  endorsed  by  Cooley  of  Michigan,  Small  of 
Chicago,  Ross  of  Wisconsin,  Coe  of  Union  and  Bishop 
Francis   J.    McConnell.  $2.25 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

64-66  Fifth  Avenue  New   York 


Oliver  H.  Bartine 


Hospital  Consultant 

Planning,  Construction.  Me- 
chanical Equipment  and  Econ- 
omical Operation  of  Institu- 
tions for  the  Care  of  the 
Sick. 


Aeolian  Hall 

NEW  YORK 


O.    P.    XV. 


Between  You  and  the  Public  are  lines 
of  communication 

The  newspapers,  the  magazines,  the  mail,  the  speaker's  platform — 
by  means  of  these  you  spread  your  message. 

A  publicity  man  is  one  who  understands  the  most  effective  ways 
of  using  all  channels  of  communication  with  the  public.  He  is  not 
merely  a  person  who  gets  stories  about  you  and  your  work  in  the 
newspapers— he  is  also  a  COUNSELLOR  ON  PUBLIC  RELA- 
TIONS. 

Planned  Publicity  Service 

Louis  Popkin,  Director  Telephone  5755  Bryant 

Knickerbocker  Building,  152  W.  42d  St. 


Hospitals 


and 


Institutions 

in  layout  and  plans  should  give  expression  to  the 
latest  medical  and  social  practice. 

Advice  on  plans  and  operating  problems  made 
available  through 

HOSPITAL  AND  INSTITUTIONAL  BUREAU 
OF  CONSULTATION 

HENRY  C.  WRIGHT,  Director 
289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Authentic  Documents 
on  the 

JAPANESE  QUESTION 

Japanese  in  America,  by  E.  M.   Boddy $3.00 

The  Real  Japanese  Question,  by  K.  Kawakami.  .  .  . 

California  and   the  Japanese,   by  K.   Kanzaki 

Pamphlets     by     Dr.      Eliot,      Frank     A.      Vanderlip, 
Dr.   Gordon,    Col.    Irish,  Dr.   Gulick  and   others 


2.00 
.50 

.50 


Special  Price  for  Complete  Set,   $530 


Root 


JAPANESE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

9.   444  Bush  St.  San  Francisco 


"COOPERATIVE    BANKING" 

Can  the  principle  of  co-operation  be  applied  to  our  banks?  This 
question  is  discussed  and  answered  in  a  new  and  original  book  by 
Russ  Webb,  "Now,  What  About  Our  Banks?"  This  book  contains 
theory,  plus  practice;  it  combines  the  warmth  of  the  reformer  with 
the  scholarly  instructive,  tinder  the  restraint  of  practical,  every-day- 
world  experience  and  sound  judgment.  The  N-th  degree  of  sound 
progressiveness.  Single  copy,  $1  postpaid.  Independent  Publisher, 
Fort  Lapwai,   Idaho,  or  any  live  book  store. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

RATES:   Display   advertisements,    25    cents  per  agate   line. 


Want  advertisements,   8 

THE    S 


Address  Advertising 
Department 


cents  per  word  or  initial. 

URVEY 


112  East  19th  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED:  Experienced  Headworker  for 
well  established  Settlement  occupying  stra- 
tegic educational  position  in  large  eastern 
city.     Open  September  i.     4180  Survey. 

WANTED:  By  Jewish  Social  Service  Bu- 
reau of  Chicago,  man  to  take  charge  of  In- 
dustrial Shops  for  Handicapped.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  developing  comprehensive 
program.  Apply  to  Superintendent,  1800 
Selden  Street,  stating  age,  education,  train- 
ing, experience  and  salary  expected  to  start. 

MATRON:  State  everything  about  your- 
self in  your  application  to  the  Superin- 
tendent, Hebrew  Orphans  Home,  12th  St. 
and  Green  Lane,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

HOSPITALS,  Industrials,  Communities 
needing  social  workers,  dietitians,  house- 
keepers, secretaries,  address  Miss  Richards, 
Providence,  R.  I.,  Box  5,  East  Side.  Boston 
Office  Trinity  Court,  16  Jackson  Hall.  Fri- 
days 11  to  1.     Address  Providence. 


GIRLS'  SUPERVISOR:  State  age,  edu- 
cation, experience,  etc.,  in  application  to 
Superintendent,  Hebrew  Orphans  Home, 
12th  St.  and  Green  Lane,  Philadelphia, 
Penna. 


GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital  posi- 
tions everywhere.  Write  for  free  book 
now.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses, 
30  N.  Mich.  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

TRAINED  Jewish  case  workers  wanted. 
Apply  Committee  on  Immigrant  Aid  and 
Americanization,  New  York  Section,  Coun- 
cil Jewish  Women,  74  St.  Marks  Place, 
New  York  City. 


WANTED:  In  the  Piano  Department  of 
a  Music  School  Settlement,  an  experienced 
teacher  who  is  able  to  do  advanced  work 
and  can  give  recitals.  Social  vision,  as 
well  as  musicianship  required.  4204  Survey. 


WANTED:  Young  man  as  councilor  in 
summer  camp  for  small  boys  and  girls. 
Preferably  with  carpentry  experience  and 
interested  in  educational  work.    4206  Survey. 


WANTED:  Jewish  Executive  Secretary 
for  organization  dealing  with  older  girls. 
Must  have  good  training  and  experience. 
State  full  particulars.     42 11   Survey. 

WANTED.  Graduate  Public  Health 
Nurse  to  work  in  town  of  ten  thousand. 
Apply,  Mrs.  John  Schreyer,  Milton,  Penn- 
sylvania. 


DIRECTRESS  OF  NURSES  wanted  for 
125-bed  hospital  in  Harrisburg,  Penna. 
Only  experienced  applicants  with  executivt 
ability,  tact,  and  strong  personality  con- 
sidered. Salary  $1,000  with  full  mainten- 
ance. State  qualifications  fully  and  give 
references.     4208    Survey. 


FOR  THE  HOME 


WANTED— CAMP  MANAGER 

Business  executive  for  Summer 
Camp.  State  age  and  experience. 
References  with  application.  —  4199 
Survey. 


PHILANTHROPIST 
WANTED 

who  will  put  up  expense  money  against  my 
time,  for  psycho-analytic  investigation  of 
religious  mysticism  and  puritanism.  Address: 
THEO.    SCHROEDER,   Cos  Cob    Conn. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

TEACHERS  wanted  for  public  and  pri- 
vate schools,  colleges  and  universities.  Edu- 
cation Service,  1254  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New 
York. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WOMAN  of  broad  education,  social 
training,  experienced  chaperon  teacher, 
linguist,  social  secretary,  unusual  refer- 
ences, desires  position  in  private  home, 
school,  college  or  organization  where  these 
qualifications    are    desired.      4200   Survey. 

RECREATIONAL  worker  —  experience 
Americanization  and  girls'  work.  Greatly 
interested  in  Community  Organizations. 
4205  Survey. 

EXECUTIVE  with  extensive  experience 
in  Child  Welfare — institutional  head,  ex- 
ecutive secretary  Red  Cross  Chapter,  case 
director,  exceptional  experience  in  Social 
Service,  open  for  position  July  15th.  4202 
Survey. 

YOUNG  MAN,  college  graduate,  former 
Assistant  Superintendent,  desires  summer 
Boys'  work  in  a  child-caring  institution. 
Best  of  references.    4187  Survey. 

WANTED:  By  Registered  Nurse,  with 
institutional  and  Public  Health  training 
and  experience,  position  in  institution  by 
September  first.  East  or  middle  west  pre- 
ferred.    4196  Survey. 

WANTED:  By  experienced  handicraft 
and  social  service  worker,  position  in  or 
near  large  eastern  city.  Good  opportunity 
of  more  value   than  salary.     4155  Survey. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  expert  social  worker, 
wants  executive  position.  Family  cas;  work 
her  specialty.  Jewish  preferred.  4188 
Survey. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  college  graduate, 
Jewish,  experience  as  social  worker,  de- 
sires summer  position,  camp,  secretarial,  or 
tutoring.  Resident  position  only.  Best  ref- 
erences given.     4209  Survey. 


SOCIAL  WORKER:  Experienced  in 
girls'  work  and  in  the  organizing  and  su- 
pervising children's  activities  in  Settlements 
and  school  centers,  desires  position  in  set- 
tlement or  community.     4210  Survey. 
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Maple  Suo  drand  Sij  r  up 


A  Delightful   Surprise 
to  New  Customers 

Syrup,  Quarts  90c.  Gallons  $2.75 

Soft  Sugar,  2  lb  can  $1.00 
10  lb.  pails  $3.75      Parcels  Post  Extra 

GEORGE   PORTER 

HIGHLAND  FARM        (Box  347)  Alstead,  N.  H. 


Absolutely    Piaire 


Tea  Room  Management 

In    our    new   home-study    course,    "COOK- 
ING  FOR   PROFIT."   Booklet  on   request. 
Am.  School  of  Home  Economics,  819  £.  58th  St,  Chicago 

"PEANUTS"    "SMITHflELD   HAMS" 

5  lbs.  Jumbos,  shelled,  $1.25 

Smithfield  Hams,  60c  per  pound      Parcel  Post  prepaid 
W  ATKINS  BROTHERS  FRANKLIN,  VA. 

FURNISHED  HOUSE 

ENGLEWOOD,  N.  J.  Would  rent  a 
comfortably  furnished  house,  July  and 
August,  to  three  women.  Monthly  rental 
$150.     4207   Survey. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


It  Cannot  Be  Done  Here?  Surprise  your- 
self! Find  out  what  you  do  NOT  know  about 
it.     Read    A    Plea   and    a    Plan    for    the   effective 

Organization  of  Am.  Clerks 
and  Professional  Employees 

(Part  I,  30c;  Part  II,  35c.  ppd.)  Help  to 
make  America  safe  for  them  I  Masmalga  Ser- 
vice,   Brooklyn,    N.    Y,    Stat.    "S,"    Box    18. 

"Home-Making  as  a  Profession" 

Is  a  100-pp.   111.  handbook— lfs  FREE.     Home  study 
Domestic  Science  courses,  fitting  for  many  well-paid 
positions   or  for  home-making   efficiency. 
Am.  School  of  Home   Economics.  849  E.  58th  St..  Chicago 


RESEARCH : 


We       assist       in       preparing 
special  articles.         papers, 

speeches,  debates.  Expert,  scholarly  service. 
Author's  Research  Bureau,  500  Fifth  Ave- 
nue.  New  York. 


BUSINESS    OPPORTUNITY 

NEAR  Columbia  University,  523  W. 
i22d.  12-Room  apartment.  Eleven  rooms 
rented.  Furnishings  and  established  busi- 
ness for  sale.  College  patronage.  Ele- 
vator; telephone;  hot  water.  Fine  view; 
cool  breezes.  Owner  going  West.  Refer- 
ences  required.     4183   Survey. 

STATIONERY 

THIRSTY  blotters  sent  free  on  request, 
also  samples  of  excellent  stationery  for  per- 
sonal and  professional  use.  Franklin  Print- 
ery.     Warner,  New  Hampshire. 

MSS.  WANTED 

EARN  $25  WEEKLY,  spare  time,  writ- 
ing for  newspapers,  magazines.  Exp.  un- 
nec,  details  Free.  Press  Syndicate,  964.  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  etc.,  are 
wanted  for  publication.  Submit  Mss  or 
write  Literary  Bureau,   509   Hannibal,  Mo. 

elps  11s,  it  identifies  you.} 


An   intensive  two  weeks'  course  in 

HOW  TO   ORGANIZE  AND 
CONDUCT    NUTRITION 
CLINICS  AND  CLASSES 

Boston,  June  5-16,  1922.  Open  to 
physicians,  social  workers,  nurses  and 
others  interested  in  the  care  of  under- 
weight and  malnourished  children. 
Director,  Wm.  R.  P.  Emerson,  M.D. 
Fee,  $50.00,  including  all  materials. 
Limited    number    partial    scholarships. 

Address  Mabel  Skilton,  Secretary, 
Nutrition  Clinics  for  Delicate  Chil- 
dren, 44  Dwight  Street,  Boston. 


CAMPS 


WHEN  YOU  ARE  ELECTED 

TO   A   PUBLICITY   COMMITTEE   AND 

DON'T  KNOW  WHAT  TO  DO  ABOUT  IT 

ARRANGE  TO  GET  HELP  FROM 

Mary  Caroline  Crawford 

816    Little    Building,    Boston,   Massachusetts 

1.  because  Miss  Crawford  can  assist  you  in 
getting  things  into  the  newspapers. 

2.  because  as  a  graduate  of  the  Boston 
School  for  Social  Work,  she  has  the  com- 
munity service  point  of  view. 

3.  because  her  advertising  counsel  has  be- 
hind it  the  ''know  how"  of  a  dozen  years 
as  Publicity  Executive  for  a  nationally 
known  institution. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 

Listings    fifty    cents    a    line,    four    weekly    inser- 
tions;   copy    unchanged    throughout    the    month. 

Report  of  Charges  of  Illegal  Practices  of  the 
Department  of  Justice.  By  Senator  Thomas 
J.  Walsh,  of  Montana.  The  charges  made  by 
the  "Twelve  Lawyers"  against  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Palmer  are  sustained  after  an  investiga- 
tion ordered  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. The  report  is  a  brilliant  arraignment 
of  ofnc'al  lawlessness;  a  warning  that  Palmer's 
precedents  are  being  followed  and  a  demand 
that  the  Committee  and  the  Senate  cordemn 
such  dangerous  practices.  It  is  now  pending 
before  the  Senate  Judiciary.  It  is  of  perman- 
ent value  as  a  searching  review  of  fundamental 
civil  liberties.  Copy  of  pamphlet  together  with 
Kulletin  No.  77  of  the  League  sent  upon  re- 
ceipt of  10c  to  cover  cost  of  postage  and 
handling;  with  copy  of  "Twelve  Lawyers  Re- 
port" 35c.  Judson  King,  Secretary,  National 
Popular  Government  League,  637  Munsey 
Building.   Washington,   D.  C. 

The  Myth  of  a  Guilty  Nation,  by  Albert  Jay 
Nock.  (Freeman  Pamphlet.)  Explains  why 
there  can  be  no  peace  under  the  treaty,  and 
disposes  of  the  notion  that  a  single  nation  was 
responsible  for  the  war.  B.  W.  TTuehsch,  Inc., 
116  W.  13  St..  N.  Y.     Cloth.  $1.00:  paper,  50c. 

The  Seizure  of  Haiti  by  the  United  States. 
A  Report  on  the  Military  Occupation  of  the 
Republic  of  Haiti  and  the  History  of  the 
Treaty  forced  upon  her.  By  Louis  Marshall. 
Moorfield  Storey,  and  22  other  lawyers.  Haiti- 
Santo  Domingo  Independence  Society.  20 
Vesey  St..  New  York.  10c  a  copy,  12  for  one 
dollar. 

How  the  Budget  Families  Save  and  Have — 
the  reserve  system  explained  (5  cents);  How 
John  and  Alary  Live  and  Save  on  $35  a  Wee1- 
— a  weekly  budget  plan  (10  cents):  Weekly 
Allowance  Book  (10  cents):  Ten-Cent  MenK 
bv  Florence  Nesbitt,  44  pp.  (10  cents).  Am. 
School  Home  Economics,  849  East  58  St., 
Chicago. 

Credit  Union.  Complete  free  information  on 
request  to  Roy  F.  Bergengren.  5  Park  Square, 
Boston.   Mass. 


PERIODICALS 


Rocky  Pond   Camp 

IN  THE  ADIRONDACKS 

A  delightful  camp  for  men  and  women.  Bring 
the  children,  too.  On  lake,  four  miles  from 
Lake  George.  Unspoiled  woods,  informal  life, 
swimming,  canoeing,  hiking.  Comfortable 
floored  tents.  A  few  cabins.  Special  attention 
to  the  table.  Abundant  fresh  food.  Season, 
July   1   to  September  2,   1922. 

Dr.   MARTHA  T  R  AC  Y  ,  Director 

1720  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

After  June  17,  Clomons,  M.  Y. 


CAMP  ARBUTUS 

8th  season.  Tent-house  camp  for  girls  on  in- 
land lake  near  Grand  Traverse  Bay,  Michigan. 
Water  sports  a  specialty.  Gypsy  trips  by  land 
and  water.  Field  sports,  camp  craft,  nature  lore, 
crafts,  photography.      $200.     For  booklet,  address 

Edith  A.  Steere. 

Packard   Road,  Ann   Arbor,  Mich. 


HOTELS  AND  RESORTS 


CANADA'S  WILDS 
NORTHERN  ONTARIO 

Wabi-Kon  Camp 
Lake  Timagami 
Ontario,    Canada 

The  unspoiled  country — A  real  North  Woods 
Camp  with  every  comfort  in  the  heart  of  four 
million  acres  of  virgin  forest — 1502  lakes.  Won- 
derful fishing.  Guides,  Boats,  Canoes  and 
Launches.  Bathing,  Tramping.  One  night  from 
Toronto.  Excellent  table.  Write  for  booklets. 
M  I  SSO.ORR.250  Wright  Ave., Toronto, Ont. 


TIMAGAMI 


LOUR    LODGE 

Digby,    Nova    Scotia 
FURNISHED  COTTAGES 

Golf,    Tennis,    Fishing,    Boating,    Bathing 

Write  for  Booklet  to 

AUBREY  BROWN,  DIGBY 


TOURS  AND  TRAVEL 

"EUROPE  and 
PASSION    PLAY" 

June  22 — 78  days.  Three  vacancies  in  private 
party.  Moderate  cost.  References.  Apply  at 
once.      Box   637,    Mesa.   Arizona. 

EUROPE  and  the  PASSION  PLAY 

with  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  E.  Youtz 

69    DAYS    $865. 

480    Tompkins   Avenue  Brooklyn. 


CAMP  INKOWA— 
Greenwood  Lake,  N.  Y. 

(For  young  women  over 
eighteen  years  of  age.) 

Nine  mile  Lake — 45  miles 
from  New  York  City— 800 
feet  elevation.  One  of  the 
best  equipped  camps  in  Amer- 
ica. 

Horseback  riding,  tennis, 
swimming,  canoeing,  hiking, 
camp-fires,  athletics.  Expert 
instructors.  Dancing.  $3  per 
day — $16  per  week.  Refer- 
ences required. 


INKOWA  HOUSE 

(Men  and  women  guests.) 

All  of  the  outdoor  activities 
of  Camp  Inkowa,  but  with 
comforts  and  luxuries  of  a 
modern  club  house.  Special 
rates  June  and  September. 
References  required.  Book- 
lets upon  application  to 

CAMP   INKOWA  or 
INKOWA    HOUSE 

Greenwood  Lake,  N.  Y. 


FARMING  FOR  WEE  FOLK 


Young  Farmers  and  Farmerettes 

3  to  9 

will  find  congenial  tasks 

and  pleasures  at 

Three  Orchards,  Wilton,   Conn. 

with  MRS.  S.  M.  SWING 


Fifty   cents  a  line  per  month,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions,   copy     unchanged    throughout    the    month. 
The   American   Journal  op   Nursing  shows  the 
part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking  in  the  bet- 
terment of  the  world.      Put  it  in   your  librarv. 
$3.00  a  year.  19  W.  Main  St..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
Mental  Hygiene:  quarterly;   $2.00  a   year:    pub- 
lished   by    the    National    Committee    for    Mental 
Hygiene,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York. 

(In  answering  these  adv 


COME  TO  PROVIDENCE 

National  Conference  of  Social  Work 
JUNE  22  TO  29 
The  Hotels  and  Registration  Committee  of  the  Providence  Chamber 
of  Commerce  assures  adequate  facilities  for  the  accommodation  of  dele- 
gates. In  order  to  augment  the  housing  accommodations,  a  number  of 
private  citizens,  with  true  New  England  community  pride,  are  open- 
ing up  their  homes — and  many  of  them  will  donate  the  money  received 
from  paying  guests  to  local  charities.  The  standardized  rate  is  $2  per 
night  per  person. 

IT  IS  HIGH  TIME  TO  MAKE  RESERVATIONS! 

Write  At  Once  to  the  Secretary, 

HOTELS  COMMITTEE,  PROVIDENCE 

Chamber  of  Commerce 

Providence     Is     Waiting      To      Welcome     You! 


ertisemenls  please  mention  The  Survey.     //  helps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 
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The  Red  Trail  of  the  Automobile 


The    automobile    killed 
THIRTY-THREE  PERSONS 

each   day  during    1921 

more  than 
ONE    EVERY    HOUR! 


Since  1915  the  number 
of  persons  killed  year- 
ly  by   automobiles   has 

increased  over 
ONE  HUNDRED  PERCENT 


Advise  the  people  you 
are  helping  to  use  the 
street  crossings,  to 
keep  their  eyes  open, 
to  wait  for  traffic 
signals, 

NEVER    TO    TAKE    A 
CHANCE 


Teach  children  care- 
fulness by  being  care- 
ful   when    with    them. 


Welfare  Department 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 

1  Madison  Avenue 

New  York 


{In  answering  this  advertisement  please  mention  The  Survey.     //  helps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 
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IF  ONE  WERE  SICK 

IN  RUSSIA-! 


National  Committee  of 

Physicians  and 

Surgeons 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Mayo 

Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon 

Dr.  George  Blumer 

Dr.  Phoebus  A.  Levene 

Dr.  M.  J.  Rosenau 

Dr.  Hideyo   Noguchi 

Dr.  Charles  Humiston 

Dr.  Harvey  Gushing 

Dr.  Michael    Michailovsky 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Frazier 

Dr.  Nathan  E.  Brill 

Dr.  William   H.  Welch 

Dr.  Morton  Prince 

Dr.  Lewellys  F.  Barker 

Dr.  Haven  Emerson 

Dr.  Abraham    Zingher 

Dr.  Aaron  J.  Rosanoff 

Dr.  Adolf  Meyer 

Dr.  Jay  Frank  Schamberg 

Dr.  Jacques  Loeb 

Dr.  M.  W.  Ireland 

Dr.  George   Baehr 

Dr.  Jos.  Goldberger 

Dr.  A.  M.  Barrett 

Dr.  S.  Solis  Cohen 

Dr.  Walter   B.   Cannon 


General    Committee 

Prof.  Franz  Boas 
Frederick  C.  Howe 
Capt.   Paxton   Hibben 
Rev.  A.  J.  Muste 
Prof.  Viqa  Scudder 
Robert  Bruere 
Prof.  Arthur  R.  Moorc 
Anna  N.  Davis 
Prof.  John  Dewey 
Bishop  Paul  Jones 
Lewis  Gannett 
Jerome   Davis 
Oswald  G.   Villard 
A.  M.  Todd 


Officers 

Mrs.  Henry  Villard, 

Chairman 

Arthur  S.  Leeds, 

Treasurer 

Frances  Witherspoon, 

Executive  Secretary 


"I  have  seen  doctors  weak  from  hunger  staggering  through  over- 
flowing hospital  wards  among  patients  lying  half-naked  on  bare 
boards.     There   are   no    ice-bags,    hot-water   bottles,    bed-pans, 
hypodermic  needles,  soap.     As  many  as  80  patients  use  one  ther- 
mometer.    Patients  coming  for  operations  must  bring  their  own 
bandages!     A  little  Russian  girl  fell  in  the  street  and  broke  her 
leg  terribly.     She  was  finally  taken  to  a  hospital  where,  after 
she  had  waited  several  hours,  the  doctor  came  and  set  her  leg. 
Not  until  two  days  later  could  they  bind  it  with  adhesive  tape." 
— Jessica  Smith,  Relief  Worker  with  the  American  Friends, 
and  correspondent  of  the  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  AID 
FOR  RUSSIA. 

"No  amount  of  food  relief  will  take  the  place 
of  medical  aid "  writes  Dr.  Haven  Emer- 
son, N.  Y.  State  Chairman  of  our  National  Com- 
mittee of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

THE  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  AID  FOR  RUSSIA,  with 
your  help,  can  make  much  larger  shipments  of  medical  goods 
to  be  distributed  in  Russia  through  the  American  Friends 
Service  COMMITTEE.  It  can  send  more  materials  for  vaccines 
and  serums.  More  disinfectants  and  anaesthetics.  More  sur- 
gical instruments  and  dressings. 

Your  contribution  will  be  used  immediately  to  buy  these  things, 
together  with  bandages,  thermometers,  soap.  Help  us  to  send 
Quinine,  the  most  needed  and  "the  scarcest  drug  in 
Russia  today ! " 


They  That  Are  Whole  Need  Not  A  Physician 

But  They  That  Are  Sick! 


Make  checks  and  money  orders  payable  to 

AMERICAN  MEDICAL  AID  FOR  RUSSIA 

(Only  group   working  exclusively  for  medical   aid) 

Room  901-S2,  103  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

I  enclose  $ with  which  to  fight  sickness  and  death  in  Russia. 

Name     

Address    


(In  answering  this  advertisement  please  mention  The  Survet.     //  helps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 
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ISN'T  IT  TRUE 


that  your  growth  and  improvement  in 
your  job  often  reach  a  point  beyond 
which  you  cannot  go  by  yourself? 

You  must  have  new  stimulus — fresh 
ideas. 

Ideas  give  greatest  value  when  in  con- 
tact. 

The  sparks  struck  in  these  contacts  have 
kindled  in  many  a  social  worker  re- 
newed idealism  and  determination  to 
succeed. 

More  than  that,  this  contact  of  your  ideas 
with  others'  throws  increased  light  on 
your  own  work,  illumining  the  long  road 
ahead  and  giving  you  a  truer  perspective 
on  your  job,  while  showing  up  the  pit- 
falls. 

Summer  school  courses  have  been 
planned  to  meet  these  needs  of  social 
workers,  teachers,  public  health  nurses, 
and  others  in  related  professions. 

June  29 — August  10 

New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

107  East  22nd  Street 

New  York 
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"Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make,  nor  iron  bars  a  cage. 
Minds  innocent  and  quiet  take  that  for  an  hermitage." 

WHERE  GIRLS  GO  RIGHT 

Some  Dynamic  Aspects  of  State  Correctional  Schools 
for  Girls  and  Young  Women 

By  MIRIAM  VAN  WATERS 
Referee,  Juvenile  Court,  Los  Angeles 


IT  was  a  rainy  day.  In  the  institution  parlor  six  ladies 
of  the  board  of  managers  sat  erect  on  straight-backed 
chairs.  Before  them  in  a  row  stood  six  young  girls. 
They  were  dressed  in  gray  and  white  striped  gingham 
uniforms  with  high  collars,  long  tight  sleeves  and  full  skirts 
that  reached  the  ankles.  Their  hair  was  tightly  combed 
back  from  the  ears  and  forehead.  One  girl  held  a  tray  on 
which  lay  a  loaf  of  bread  on  a  white  cloth.  At  a  signal  from 
the  matron  she  stepped  out  of  line. 

Said  the  president  of  the  board  of  managers,  "What  have 
you  there?"  "A  loaf  of  bread  I  have  made,"  said  the  girl. 
"Very  nice,"  said  the  president.  "Are  you  happy  here?" 
"Yes,"  replied  the  girl  without  raising  her  eyes,  "I  am  learn- 
ing to  be  a  good  girl  here."  At  another  signal  from  the 
matron  the  girl  stepped  back  into  line. 


A  second  girl  stepped  forward.  She  carried  a  freshly 
ironed  linen  blouse.  The  lady  seated  next  the  president  in- 
spected the  blouse  and  said,  "Very  nice;  are  you  happy  here?" 
The  girl  responded,  "Yes.  I  have  learned  to  wash  and  iron 
here." 

The  third  girl  carried  a  neatly  darned  tablecloth ;  the 
fourth  a  piece  of  rag  carpet ;  the  fifth,  a  new  machine-stitched 
uniform ;  and  the  sixth,  a  crocheted  yoke.  Each  girl 
presented  her  hand-work  to  the  lady  seated  in  front  of  her, 
each  said  she  was  happy  and  was  learning  to  be  good.  Then 
the  line  faced  about  and  softly  marched  out  of  the  room. 
The  monthly  inspection  of  the  board  of  managers  was  over. 

This  scene  took  place  a  few  years  ago  in  a  School  and 
Home  for  the  Correction  of  Young  Women. 

One  day  a  riot  broke  out.     Furniture  was  smashed,  heads 
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were  cracked,  there  was  flying  glass.  There  were  oaths, 
yells.  Someone  started  a  fire.  After  the  police  had  quelled 
the  disturbance  the  place  looked  as  if  it  had  been  bombarded. 
There  was  an  investigation.  One  of  the  women  on  the  board 
of  managers  committed  suicide.  One  may  suppose  that  the 
contrast  between  the  realities  revealed  and  the  make-believe 
of  the  board  of  managers  was  too  much  for  her. 

A  great  change  has  come  over  correctional  institutions  in 
this  country  within  the  past  decade. 

Last  year  at  the  request  of  Mrs.  William  F.  Dummer  of 
Chicago  the  writer  made  a  survey  of  twenty-four  state  train- 
ing schools  for  girls  and  young  women,  six  reformatories 
and  eight  private  institutions.  The  object  of  the  survey  was 
neither  statistical,  nor  "investigatory,"  nor  were  institutions 
compared  as  to  "efficiency."  The  survey  was  undertaken 
as  a  voyage  in  search  of  dynamic  ideas. 

After  all,  what  is  a  delinquent  girl,  and  what  is  neces- 
sary to  correct  her  in  a  state  institution?  Let  us  take  for 
example  a  young  shop-lifter.  She  is  sixteen,  as  tender-eyed 
as  Leah,  with  an  expression  of  innocent  freshness.  Physical- 
ly she  is  normal,  mentally  she  is  up  to  grade.  For  four  years 
she  has  stolen  from  neighbors  and  shops,  her  thefts  amount- 
ing to  hundreds  of  dollars.  Once  she  accused  a  man  of  good 
reputation  of  taking  advantage  of  her.  Court  and  com- 
munity were  deceived  by  her  tale.  Finally  she  is  committed 
to  a  state  school.  Careful  study  uncovers  her  history:  her 
parents  married  young ;  they  were  mismated  and  their  reli- 
gion and  marital  relations  were  subjects  of  constant  dispute. 
The  girl  slept  in  the  same  room  with  her  parents.  Finally 
they  were  divorced  and  the  girl  went  with  her  mother  who 
was  so  excellent  a  housekeeper  that  she  made  the  girl  re- 
move her  shoes  on  entering  the  parlor.  At  the  age  of  twelve 
she  commenced  running  away  and  stealing.  Shy,  secretive, 
full  of  fancies,  what  institutional  program  would  restore 
this  young  girl's  mental  health,  or  unburden  her  mind  cf  its 
load  of  hidden  impulses?  To  teach  her  to  cook,  wash,  sew 
and  do  gymnastic  exercises  would  not  be  enough.  No 
amount  of  training  in  useful  habits  would  correct  her  steal- 
ing. Nor  could  the  problem  be  solved  in  a  laboratory.  She 
must  be  reeducated  to  life.  The  whole  matter  of  sex  must 
be  reinterpreted  to  her.  To  the  credit  of  our  institutions 
in  this  country  we  may  say  that  in  at  least  four  of  our  state 
schools  her  problem  would  be  understood  and  successful 
treatment  carried  out. 

AN  institution  is  not  so  much  as  Emerson  said,  "the 
lengthened  shadow  of  a  great  man,"  as  it  is  the  com- 
munity expressing  its  ideas  of  the  nature  of  the  delinquent 
girl.  Each  institution  expresses  consciously  or  unconsciously 
a  goal  idea  in  the  treatment  of  the  young  offender.  This  is 
expressed  in  many  ways,  in  architecture,  in  the  personnel  of 
the  staff,  in  the  choice  of  the  superintendent,  in  the  daily 
program,  in  the  faces  and  manner  of  the  girls,  in  the  kind 
of  education  provided  and  in  the  after-history  of  the  girls 
who  leave  the  institution. 

Every  type  of  idea  about  human  beings  from  the  most 
repressive  and  archaic  to  the  most  enlightened  and  construc- 
tive is  found   in  correctional   institutions. 

Many  of  them  were  established  prior  to  the  dis- 
coveries of  modern  social  and  biological  science,  and  prior 
to  the  establishment  of  the  juvenile  court.  Since  1899 
juvenile  court  legislation  has  marked  a  change  in  our  en- 
visagement  of  the  child  offender.  Digging  back  to  the  ancient 
tap  roots  of  Anglo-Saxon  chancery  law  it  undertook  in  behalf 
of  the  state  the  protection  of  childhood  and  the  enforcement 
of  the  legal  rights  of  every  child  to  proper  guardianship  and 
education.  It  declared  that  no  child  is  to  be  deemed  a 
criminal,  nor  is  to  be  treated  as  a  criminal.  It  defined  the 
nature  of  the  treatment  to  be  given  the  child  offender  who  is 


a  ward  of  the  juvenile  court  as  parental;  that  is:  care, 
custody  and  discipline  should  be  that  which  should  have 
been  given  by  the  parents. 

TWO  other  ideas  have  united  to  form  the  stream  of  the 
child-welfare  movement  to  which  the  state  correctional 
institutions  lay  claim  to  belong  and  under  which  they  legally 
operate.  The  biological  sciences  had  declared  that  conduct 
or  behavior  is  subject  to  natural  law,  determined  by  cause 
and  effect  rather  than  free  will ;  and  the  child,  it  had 
pointed  out,  was  a  being  distinct  from  an  adult,  with  differ- 
ent needs,  different  responses,  and  capable  of  almost  infinite 
modification  during  the  growth  period ;  in  short,  that  "child- 
hood is  sacred   to  growth." 

Each  commitment  of  a  child  under  the  juvenile  court  law 
to  a  state  institution  therefore  implies  three  fundamental 
ideas: 

1.  Care,  custody  and  discipline  should  be,  as  nearly  as  may  be, 
that  which  would  be  given  by  parents.  Welfare  of  the  child  is 
the  reason  of  the  commitment. 

2.  Behavior  of  the  child  must  be  studied  as  a  thing  caused. 
Treatment,  or  adjustment,  is  a  scientific  process. 

3.  The  child  is  an  asset  to  the  community  and  unless  handi- 
capped by  irremediable  mental  or  physical  defect  should  be  re- 
stored to  the  community. 

If  one  were  asked  to  sum  up  in  a  phrase  the  background 
idea  of  correctional  institutions  for  girls  in  this  country,  it 
would  be,  not  punishment,  nor  discipline,  but  "welfare,  ad- 
justment and  education."  The  strictly  modern  institution 
is  a  composite  of  school,  home,  workshop,  hospital  and 
laboratory,  and  its  plant  and  entire  atmosphere  express  its 
goal  as  re-education  and  the  adjustment  to  normal  life  of 
the  girl  whose  parents  and  whose  community  have  failed  her. 

NO  one  who  has  not  seen  it  can  believe  how  complete  is 
the  miracle  wrought  by  freeing  the  energies  of  the  girl 
delinquent  into  the  channels  of  creative  work. 

Eve  had  spent  seven  years  in  state  institutions.  For  several 
months  she  was  in  a  school  for  the  feeble-minded  and  was 
often  confined  in  a  straight-jacket.  By  merely  rolling  her 
eyes  she  could  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  matrons.  A 
new  superintendent  came  to  the  state  school.  Eve  is  now 
in  a  city  telegraph  office  in  charge  of  an  important  division. 
The  mystery?  String  beans.  The  new  superintendent 
found  the  girl  getting  ready  for  a  tantrum.  She  led  her  to 
the  cellar  where  hundreds  of  rows  of  monotonous  canned 
string  beans  were  waiting  the  winter,  and  said,  "Eve,  I  am 
dissatisfied  with  these  vegetables ;  they  are  so  ordinary,  so 
poorly  done;  almost  any  canning  factory  could  do  as  well," 
and  the  superintendent  sketched  her  view  of  a  state  school 
as  a  vast  center  full  of  new  industrial  ideas  and  even  beauty. 
Eve  warmed  to  the  project.  Under  her  leadership  glass  jars 
replaced  the  cans,  9trips  of  red  peppers  alternated  with  the 
jade  and  ivory  colors  of  the  vegetables;  there  is  undoubtedly 
poetry  in  vegetables  and  Eve  realized  it. 

Helen,  aged  fifteen,  had  run  away  from  three  institutions, 
had  bobbed  her  hair,  wore  boy's  clothes,  smoke,  drank  and 
beat  her  way  on  freight  cars.  She  had  an  irresistible  sense 
of  the  comic  and  she  had  gifted  hands.  In  the  Kansas 
State  School  she  was  set  to  making  original  dolls.  She  made 
them  of  cloth,  of  wood,  and  of  paper.  Their  faces  resembled 
those  of  the  people  she  had  met:  porters,  policemen,  waiters, 
tramps,  Japs,  jugglers  and  matrons.  She  made  rabbit  dolls 
with  human  faces.  Gradually  as  she  sat  day  after  day  in 
her  discipline  room,  for  her  language  made  segregation  neces- 
sary, her  dolls  began  to  have  a  commercial  value.  She 
"found  herself"  and  later  when  she  was  put  in  charge  of  a 
kitchen  department  her  only  gesture  of  independence  was  to 
hang  a  sign,  which  I  am  glad  to  state  remained  unmolested: 
"NO  SLANG  HERE:     HY  HECK." 


The  Institution  and  the  Girl 


SINCE  many  of  our  state  institutions  were  founded  be- 
fore the  juvenile  court  law  defined  the  modern  status 
of  the  offending  child,  we  should  expect  to  find  interest- 
ing survivals,  quasi-penal  and  quasi-monastic,  of  an 
earlier  day.  The  earliest  institutions  for  young  women  were 
refuges,  a  shelter  for  the  "young,  penitent  female  sinner,"  as 
the  phrase  commonly  went  of  the  old  Magdalen  Houses. 
The  plant  designed  to  carry  out  such  an  idea  would  have  to 
consist  of  four  brick  walls  to  shut  in  the  sinners  and  a  high 
fence  to  shut  out  the  world.  But  human  relations  must  go  on, 
and  hence,  in  some  of  these  old  refuges,  conceived  in  piety  and 
nurtured  in  charity,  the  interaction  of  shut-in  personalities 
brought  riots,  scandals,  repressions,  cruelty,  reigns  of  petty 
tyrants,  brief  but  bloody  battles,  and  many  silent,  ingrowing 
maladies  and  perversions.  Many  institutions  too  were  er- 
roneously started  with  the  idea  that  they  were  to  house 
young  criminals — children's  prisons,  softened  to  meet  the 
needs  of  children,  but  still  prisons.  Cells,  bars,  tolling  bells, 
vast  congregate  dormitories,  floors  reeking  of  soap-suds,  tall 
brick  walls  were  the  expression  of  this  idea. 

In  one  school  lodged  in  the  flat  mid-western  country  the 
eye  meets  a  group  of  red  brick  buildings  which  might  do 
duty  as  a  theological  seminary.  In  the  center,  flanked  by 
great  wings  rises  a  tower-like  structure,  strongly  reminiscent 
of  a  grain  elevator.  On  the  top  story  of  this  building  is  a 
group  or  block  of  tiny  cells,  built  of  wood,  into  which  the 
only  air  or  light  comes  through  the  top,  which  is  heavily 
wired  with  that  type  of  metal  screening  used  to  keep  rats 
from  grain.  Here  the  young  girls  who  have  attempted  to 
run  away  are  disciplined  for  days  or  weeks. 

Architecture  of  state  schools  is  often  suggestive  of  the 
goal  for  which  they  were  created.  Apparently  there  are  three 
main  types;  the  penitential  building,  with  the  emphasis  on 
the  custody,  and  the  classification,  or  filing  away  of  the 
girls ;  the  congregate  building,  with  strong  Victorian  board- 
ing-school suggestions,  ornate  with  the  expression  of  some 
idea  conceived  in  the  city  hall  as  suitable  for  a  training 
place  of  inmates;  and  finally  the  simple,  modern  cottage 
home.  When  one  trudges  up  the  endless  stairs  and  down 
the  corridors  of  some  institutions  one  wonders  what  idea  of 
girlhood  the  builders  had  in  mind ;  did  they  understand  that 
here  youth  would  be  housed,  that  young  knees  would  plod 
over  these  floors  behind  scrub  pails,  young  dreams  and 
emotions  seek  expression  ? 

It  is  significant  that  the  best  institutions  are  sometimes 
found  lodged  in  buildings  designed  for  another  purpose. 
Samarcand  Manor,  housed  in  the  pines  of  North  Carolina, 
was  four  years  ago  a  fashionable  experimental  private  school 
for  boys.  The  great  fireplaces,  hickory  furniture,  sleeping 
porches;  the  delightful  class-rooms;  the  "philosopher's 
walk" — all  are  now  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  girl  wards  of 
the  state.  The  atmosphere  of  the  place  blends  with  the 
spirit  of  wholesome  re-education. 

Bon  Air,  Virginia;  Clinton  Farms,  New  Jersey;  Sleigh- 
ton  Farms,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  state  reformatories  of 
Connecticut  and  Kansas  have  built  themselves  around  old 
farm  houses  and  have  retained  their  heritage  of  sturdy 
American  living.  El  Retiro,  the  school  for  girls  of  Los 
Angeles  County,  was  built  originally  as  a  sanitarium  for 
rich  convalescing  tuberculous  patients,  and,  hidden  in  an  olive 
grove  near  the  mountains,  gives  physical  expression  to  the 
idea  of  adjustment,  and  of  the  restoration  of  the  girl  to  con- 
fidence in  normal  life. 

Many    superintendents    express    regret    that    their    plant 


necessitates  an  ironclad  system.  The  trend  appears  to  be 
toward  simple,  temporary  structures,  housing  eight  to  ten 
girls,  built  as  homes  are  built.  Sauk  Center,  Minnesota, 
has  an  extensive  plan  of  village  communities  constructed  to 
segregate  different  classes.  The  Mother  Goose  Village  is  a 
group  of  bungalows  for  young  mothers  and  babies,  with 
ample  playgrounds  and  sleeping  porches ;  and  there  is  a 
group  planned  for  difficult  or  psychopathic  girls.  These 
tiny  communities,  which  are  part  of  the  great  breathing  unit 
of  a  thousand-acre  plant,  are  yet  distinct  and  capable  of 
provision  of  treatment  for  groups  out  of  harmony  with  the 
average.  Many  of  these  cottages  are  built  by  the  girls  them- 
selves, under  supervision  of  a  carpenter. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  simple  institutions  for  the  most 
part  are  doing  the  best  work.  There  is  something  forbidding 
in  an  institutional  plant,  heavy  as  a  locomotive  set  on  a  track 
and  capable  of  running  in  only  one  direction.  Sick  humanity 
and  disordered  personalities  need  above  all  else  spontaneous 
activity.  Vast  sums  of  money  expended  in  brick  and  stone 
and  steel  leave  little  or  nothing  to  spend  on  human  beings 
trained  to  meet  and  to  set  straight  the  difficulties  of  behavior 
adjustment. 

One  superintendent  in  Connecticut  put  it  graphically  as 
she  looked  out  over  her  acres  of  farm  land  skirting  the  lake 
and  rolling  over  the  hills  dotted  with  ramshackle  houses 
where  her  girls  were  learning  to  live  happily  and  usefully: 
"We  are  not  very  grand,  and  professional  institutional  peo- 
ple look  us  over  rather  stiffly,  but  then  we  are  building  no 
further  monuments  to  delinquency." 

The  Superintendent 

WHAT  is  the  superintendent?  This  is  the  most  im- 
portant thing  to  know  about  an  institution  for  de- 
linquent girls.  Twenty-eight  of  the  thirty  state  institutions 
studied  were  headed  by  women.  The  state  schools  of  Ohio 
and  Utah  have  men  in  charge  but  in  both  instances  a  certain 
amount  of  authority  is  delegated  to  a  woman.  It  is  dis- 
tinctly a  woman's  job.  Any  plant  or  any  system,  however 
dilapidated  and  discouraging,  may  succeed  because  of  the 
superintendent,  and  any  splendid  structure,  flooded  with  hu- 
manistic aspirations  on  the  part  of  the  community,  will  fail 
if  the  superintendent  is  not  what  she  ought  to  be.  Qualities 
which  go  to  make  a  successful  administrator  in  this  work 
would  win  assured  success  also  in  business  or  professional 
life;  no  college  president,  no  organizer  of  vast  business  has 
so  complex  a  task,  yet  the  institution  superintendent's  re- 
wards are  usually  insufficient  pay,  lack  of  equipment,  in- 
tolerable fatigue,  crushing  responsibility,  isolation,  chronic 
misunderstanding,  or  actual  abuse.  She  deals  with  broken 
material.  Home,  school,  church,  industry,  social  agencies, 
police,  the  court,  the  community  in  general  have  failed  where 
she  is  expected  to  succeed.  Each  has  left  a  signature  of 
failure  on  the  young  person  who  must  be  remade.  To  many 
a  girl  the  institution  is  an  introduction  for  the  first  time  in 
her  life  to  consideration  and  courtesy.  In  some  communities 
the  only  thing  specially  designed  and  organized  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  delinquent  girl  is  her  commitment  to  the  training 
school. 

The  superintendent's  problem  often  demands  that  she  be 
an  expert  business  administrator,  capable  of  handling  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars.  She  must  be  something  of  a 
farmer,  builder,  architect,  mother,  teacher,  housekeeper, 
stock-breeder,  engineer,  landscape  gardener,  psychologist, 
psychiatrist  and  domestic  economist.    Above  all,  her  tempera- 
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The  homestead  atmosphere  of 
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Sleighton  Farms,  Pennsylvania.     Stone  walls;  but  what  a  difference  ! 


This  porch  at  El  Fe  iro,  Los  /.n 


ment  must  be  even,  balanced,  creative.  She  must  be  a 
"specialist  in  the  difficult  art  of  human  relations."  Every 
type  of  human  problem  is  presented  in  the  state  institution. 
Even  if  the  superintendent  has  a  staff  of  experts,  she  must 
understand  how  to  make  them  all  sing  in  tune. 

Unquestionably  the  task  has  developed  into  a  profession 
with  an  exceptional  opportunity  for  leadership,  and  has  at- 
tracted women  of  marked  ability.  Since  the  profession  is 
in  its  pioneer  stage,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  we  find  wide 
variation  in  the  degree  of  training  and  preparation  of  the 
superintendents.  It  is  significant  that  none  state  that  they 
undertook  training  with  the  idea  especially  in  mind  of  head- 
ing a  correctional  school  for  girls. 

Of  twenty-eight  women  superintendents  of  state  schools 
four  had  had  no  previous  training  or  experience,  twelve  had 
had  previous  experience  in  like  work,  two  had  worked  up 
from  the  ranks  of  their  own  institutions,  nine  were  college 
graduates,  four  were  physicians,  eleven  had  been  teachers, 
nine  had  taken  special  courses  in  social  work,  two  had  been 
business  women,  one  is  a  lawyer,  one  had  been  a  successful 
woman's  state  club  president,  six  had  shown  marked  and 
recognized  ability  in  other  lines  of  work,  twelve  were  well 
read  and  conversant  with  modern  sciences  and  culture. 

The  Staff 

THE  problem  of  staff  management  and  organization  is 
highly  complex  and  deserves  extensive  technical  treat- 
ment;   only  outstanding  matters  can  be  touched  here. 

How  should  workers  be  selected  and  trained?  The  major- 
ity of  successful  superintendents  prefer  the  untrained  worker, 
non-institutionalized  ;  some  superintendents  not  so  successful 
hold  this  opinion.  "Are  you  a  Christian  and  can  you 
take  orders?"  was  the  deciding  question  of  one  of  these 
superintendents  in  an  institution  where  a  little  girl  of  ten 
had  just  been  flogged  for  stealing  a  sack  of  Christmas  candy. 
"A  matron  is  a  sort  of  glorified  chambermaid,"  remarked  a 
member  of  a  state  board  of  control ;  yet  it  is  to  the  matron 
primarily  that  we  must  look  for  the  difficult  task  of  be- 
havior-adjustment of  the  young  person;  it  is  the  matron 
who  has  twenty-four  hour  contact  with  the  child.  In  some 
schools  young  college  women  are  sought  as  teachers  and 
matrons,  notably  at  Sleighton  Farms,  Samarcand,  Sauk 
Center,  Virginia  State  School  for  Colored  Girls,  the 
Women's  Reformatory,  Shakopee,  Minnesota,  the  State 
School  of  Connecticut  at  Middleton  and  Clinton  Farms, 
New  Jersey.  In  other  places  college  women  are  described  as 
"too  young  and  too  green."  or  "too  curious";  "two  came 
once,  but  they  couldn't  hold  the  girls."  In  this  institution 
holding  the  girls  was  also  provided  for  by  bars  and  a  system 
of  keys  which  was  so  elaborate  that  many  of  the  workers 
were  apparently  suffering  from  key-psychosis. 

One  superintendent  who  had  "not  much  use  for  college 
degrees  and  none  for  civil  service,"  also  had  no  trained 
nurse;  of  her  staff  of  fiftv,  ten  were  men;  of  her  five 
teachers,  "two  had.  or  could  have,  certificates,"  the  three 
others  having  "worked  up  from  the  ranks."  At  Sleighton 
Farms  young  college  women  fill  with  noteworthy  results 
the  two  most  difficult  positions,  as  matrons  of  the  receiving 
cottage  and  the  disciplinary  cottage. 

Nine  of  the  institutions  studied  receive  their  workers  from 
civil  service ;  twenty-two  do  not,  and  the  experience  of  the 
nine  who  do  is  not  such  as  to  cause  regret  that  the  civil  service 
system  has  not  been  further  extended.  One  superintendent 
reported  ten  new  cottage  directors  in  twelve  months,  and 
frankly  admitted  that  her  staff  was  "as  queer  as  Dick's  hat 
band."  The  principle  of  undivided  responsibility  which 
comes  only  when  the  administrator  is  privileged  to  choose 
her  staff  freely  and  to  stretch  out  to  fields  of  expert  skill 
and  temperamental  fitness  is  not  compatible  with  an  arbitrary 
and  long-distance  method  of  selecting  workers. 
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In  the  thirty  state  institutions  there  were,  at  the  time  of 
the  survey,  some  1,193  workers;  of  these  70  were  college 
graduates;  of  the  entire  number  171  had  completed  special 
training  as  nurses,  teachers,  handcraft,  or  industrial  workers. 
The  rest  were  untrained. 

The  most  successful  institutions  for  girls  are  those  which 
rwi  their  plants  with  a  minimum  number  of  men.  No  in- 
stitution has  eliminated  the  man  worker  entirely.  An  early 
legend  of  a  primitive  American  Indian  tribe  tells  how  in 
the  beginning  of  things  the  women  lived  alone  and  the  men 
lived  alone.  The  women  had  plenty  of  food,  dressed  skins, 
ornaments,  robes  and  dishes,  and  lived  in  comfort,  but  the 
men  were  starving,  their  only  asset  being  control  of  the 
medicine  magic.  So  the  men  induced  the  women  to  come 
out  of  their  lodge.  Sauk  Center  has  shown  how  this  primi- 
tive skill  can  be  revived  and  that  women  can  be  expert 
carpenters,  electricians,  plumbers,  masons  and  farmers,  the 
girls  doing  the  bulk  of  this  work.  In  another  middle  west- 
ern institution,  for  a  population  of  182  girls,  there  are  eight 
women  workers  and  eleven  men.  This  institution  recently 
had  a  serious  riot  with  resulting  death  and  injury. 


Receiving  the  Girls 


THE  prime  essential  to  good  work  is  diagnosis,  the  dis- 
covery of  the  quality  and  nature  of  the  human  material. 
In  the  old  days  almost  the  only  thing  known  was  the  court 
commitment,  a  brief  record  of  the  offense,  age,  nativity  and 
parentage.  Sometimes  a  physician's  certificate  of  freedom 
from  disease  accompanied  the  girl.  In  the  majority  of  oui 
institutions  this  is  still  all  the  information  that  the  staff  of 
the  institution  has  to  start  with.  Some  few  courts  now  send 
a  mental  examination,  with  a  record  of  the  girl's  mental 
age  and  a  brief  summary  of  the  main  social  facts.  The  only 
analogy  to  the  reception  methods  of  most  of  our  correctional 
institutions  would  be  a  chemical  laboratory  that  received  a 
shipment  of  bottles  approximately  the  same  size  and  shape, 
unlabelled  and  containing  glycerin,  dynamite  and  distilled 
water. 

By  diagnosis  is  meant  intensive,  comparative  study  of  the 
physical,  mental,  social  and  environmental  assets  and  liabili- 
ties of  the  individuals  committed  to  the  care  of  the  state.  The 
expert  diagnosis  of  the  intake  is  a  major  necessity  of  the 
successful  institution  for  girls,  the  policy  of  making  a  thor- 
oughgoing study  of  the  individual  before  she  is  embarked 
on  her  course  of  education  and  adjustment.  In  no  other 
great  field  of  construction  does  one  find  such  ignorance  of 
the  material  to  be  dealt  with.  To  deal  with  wood,  steel, 
textile,  or  chemicals,  the  worker  knows  the  exact  strength, 
the  capacity  and  possibilities  of  his  substance,  yet  workers 
in  the  field  of  human  adjustment  do  not  exactly  know  what 
strains  their  material  has  been  subjected  to,  nor  what  it  will 
bear,  nor  what  processes  have  already  been  tried.  The 
method  used  is  trial  and  error.  The  business  of  running  the 
institution  in  a  clean,  regular  and  efficient  manner  makes  it 
necessary  to  establish  each  girl  as  quickly  as  possible  in  the 
routine  of  the  school.  This  is  caused  by  lack  of  space  and 
equipment,  the  need  of  getting  girls  ready  quickly  for  parole 
because  of  overcrowding  and  often  by  pressure  of  the  routine 
itself. 

A  rough  classification  is  achieved  in  some  institutions  by  • 
segregating  the  new  arrival  until  physician,  nurse,  psychol- 
ogist and  superintendent  have  had  an  opportunity  to  observe 
the  girl  and  reach  certain  conclusions.  Sometimes  this  is 
done  in  a  separate  building.  Too  often,  however,  over- 
crowding makes  this  building  do  duty  also  as  hospital  and 
discipline  cottage.  The  new  girl  is  housed  with  parole 
violators,  misfits,  psychopathic  and  diseased  girls.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  fact  that  the  girl's  start  is  all  wrong  owing 
to  the  warped   impression  of  institutional   life  she  receives, 


The  girls'  living  room  at  Grand  Mound,  Washington 


The  pool  at  Grand  Mound  is  also  used  for  dramatics 


Porches  instead  of  cells.      What  a  shock  to  our  stuffy  ancestors! 


The  nursery  in  the  Women  5  Reformatory  at  Clinton  Farms,  New  Jersey 
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the  entire  set  of  conditions  for  normal  scientific  observation 
is  lacking. 

In  the  Texas  State  School  for  Girls  at  Gainesville  the 
new  girl  is  at  once  placed  with  the  most  successful  girls  in 
the  school,  those  about  ready  to  leave.  Each  older  girl 
serves  as  "big  sister"  to  a  newcomer. 

In  Grand  Mound,  Washington,  the  receiving  place  is 
called  "Rainbow  Cottage,"  and  is  beautifully  equipped. 
Sleighton  Farms,  Clinton  Farms,  and  some  five  other  state 
institutions  have  special  receiving  buildings. 

Some  of  the  smaller  schools  employ  a  definite  method  of 
diagnosis.  The  Orchard  Home  School  at  Waverly,  Massa- 
chusetts, maintained  by  the  Bethseda  Society  of  Boston  has 
at  its  service  the  skilled  equipment  of  Dr.  Healy's  laboratory 
and  staff  of  the  Judge  Baker  Foundation.  Each  girl  is  care- 
fully studied  by  a  group  of  competent  experts  and  a  reliable 
case-study  is  prepared. 

The  El  Retiro  school  for  girls  uses  the  Juvenile  Detention 
Home  as  a  clearing  house  and  holds  a  conference  before  ad- 
mission. After  prolonged  observation,  physician,  psychol- 
ogist, referee  of  the  court,  probation  officer,  superintendent, 
principal  of  the  school,  field  worker  and  the  recreation 
director  meet  and  pool  the  results  of  their  study.  A  pro- 
gram of  treatment  is  then  made  for  the  girl  before  entrance, 
a  tentative  diagnosis  and  the  probable  outlook  stated.  A 
few  weeks  afterward  a  second  conference  is  held  at  which 
the  girl  attends  with  a  girl  chosen  from  the  student  body 
to  represent  student  body  opinion  (a  mine  of  information 
hardly  as  yet  touched  by  the  social  worker)  and  at  this 
conference  a  definite  project  is  reached.  The  new  girl  em- 
barks upon  an  undertaking.  The  project  may  be  defined  as 
a  student  body  activity  undertaken  by  the  girl  during  her 
life  in  the  institution,  a  tangible  something  for  which  she 
is  responsible,  and  in  doing  which  she  receives  satisfaction 
and  recognition. 

In  one  institution  studied  there  were  cases  of  girls  com- 
mitted and  forgotten — "buried  cases" ;  several  had  remained 
in  the  institution  for  more  than  five  years.  All  records  were 
lost,  if  records  there  had  ever  been.  In  this  institution  there 
were  no  staff  meetings,  no  assemblies,  almost  no  community 
contact.  After  the  girl  had  left  the  instituion  for  a  period 
of  one  year,  all  records  were  destroyed,  an  excellent  way  of 
disposing  of  the  corpse. 

The  growth  of  the  scientific  spirit  in  institutions  is  shown 
bv   the   fact   that   ten    have   careful   observation   and   eleven 


others  have  some  sort  of  observation  before  the  girl  mingles 
with  her  fellows. 

Some  superintendents  explain  that  they  "would  not  think 
of  tagging  these  girls" — that  is  to  say,  they  would  not  per- 
mit a  process  of  study  that  would  result  in  a  label.  Again, 
studies  of  a  psychological  sort  are  made  but  the  results  care- 
fully concealed  from  the  staff ;  "we  wish  the  girls  to  start 
fresh,"  is  the  explanation  given.  Yet  it  is  precisely  in  these 
institutions  that  the  moral  judgment  descends  most  severely 
after  the  committed  young  person  has  "thrown  away  her 
chance"  by  offending  against  the  rules.  Recognition  of  be- 
havior as  a  thing  caused  necessitates,  of  course,  careful  study 
of  all  -the  aspects.  In  schools  where  this  is  the  case,  the 
sympathy  which  comes  from  interpretation  prevails,  and 
punishments  and  moral  indignation  are  at  a  minimum. 


I 


Every  morning  the  domestic  science  class  at  Gainesville,  Texas,  cooks  a  lunch  oj  doughnuts, 
coffee  and  cakes  to  be  served  during  recess 


Medical  Work 

T  is  night;  snow  falls.  In  a  cramped  institutional 
hospital  ward  every  bed  is  full.  There  is  no  nurse ;  one 
of  the  girls  who  had  trained  as  a  nurse  before  she  took  to 
drugs  and  was  committed  waits  on  the  other  girls.  In  three 
beds  lie  patients  with  sore  throats.  Another  is  recovering 
from  a  major  surgical  operation.  One  is  in  a  restraining 
sheet  because  of  a  fit  of  nerves,  one  is  just  tired  and  has 
been  sent  to  bed  to  rest,  one  is  undergoing  treatment  for  the 
use  of  drugs  and  she  writhes  in  agony.  In  a  screened  corner 
a  young  girl  is  about  to  be  delivered  of  a  child.  The  doctor 
arrives.  He  is  a  kindly  old  man,  wise  with  country  skill. 
There  are  really  no  facilities.  The  superintendent  has  turned 
her  quarters  into  an  emergency  place  for  a  few  "flu"  patients; 
she  sleeps  on  a  cot.  Somehow  everything  turns  out  all  right 
— the  baby  is  born  and  washed  and  the  drug  girl  quiets 
down.  This  is  because  the  superintendent  burns  with  eager- 
ness to  help  and  because  she  is  really  an  efficient  person. 

The  legislators  gave  her  an  institution  to  run  for  trie 
reformation  of  two  hundred  young  women,  30  per  cent  of 
whom  suffered  from  venereal  disease.  Some  were  to  have 
babies,  some  were  committed  from  the  courts  racked  with 
alcohol,  drugs,  or  over-stimulated  nerves,  but  thev  gave  her 
no  hospital.  She  can  only  improvise.  She  does  good  work 
in  spite  of  obstacles  beyond  human  endvirance.  The  girls, 
accustomed  to  roughness  and  over-crowding  in  their  homes, 
take  it  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  as  always  happens,  the 
human  spirit  manufactures  rare  by-products  of  courage,  re- 
sourcefulness and  mutual  aid. 

In  the  same  state  several 
miles  across  the  plains  is  another 
correctional  institution  for  girls. 
There  is  a  hospital  building 
with  twenty-eight  beds  and  a 
sun  porch.  Here  a  resident 
woman  physician,  two  nurses 
with  eight  girls  to  wait  on  them 
live  in  white-robed  spotlessness. 
There  are  an  excellent  labora- 
tory and  shining  equipment  but 
no  patients.  The  superintendent 
refuses  to  take  diseased  girls 
and  the  girls  are  not  permitted 
to  keep  their  babies.  The 
hospital  is  a  luxury  for  minor 
illnesses  that  occur. 

There  is  no  correlation  be- 
tween equipment  and  the  kind 
of  work  done.  But  any  whole- 
hearted superintendent  in  iso- 
lated rural  communities  will  tell 
you  that  good  correctional  work 
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for  girls  cannot  be  done  without  provision  for  com- 
plete hospital  care.  The  girl  delinquent  comprises  as  many 
physical  problems  as  disciplinary  ones;  the  two  go  together.. 
A  young  thief  may  have  tuberculosis  but  she  cannot  be  re- 
stored to  citizenship  in  a  sanitarium.  Her  problem  is  not 
entirely  medical.  The  ordinary  medical  institution  cannot 
meet  her  needs. 

Fully  75  per  cent  of  our  delinquent  girls  suffer  from 
physical  defects,  more  or  less  serious.  In  the  correction  of 
these  the  institution  has  a  glorious  opportunity,  both  medical 
and   spiritual. 

Of  the  thirty  institutions  studied,  ten  have  special  hospital 
buildings,  seven  are  doing  excellent  medical  Work,  com- 
parable to  the  best  in  the  country.  Eight  are  doing  prac- 
tically no  medical  work.  Two  institutions  have  two  resident 
women  physicians.  Five  others  have  one  resident  woman 
physician.  Twenty-one  have  part  time  physicians.  Seven 
have  no  women  physicians  but  call  in  the  best  man  available. 

There  may  be  no  correlation,  but  it  is  worthy  of  note, 
that  the  places  where  the  girls  are  permitted  to  keep  their 
babies — Samarcand,  the  Connecticut  State  Farm,  the  Kansas 
State  Farm,  Clinton  Farms,  Sauk  Center,  to  mention  a  few 
examples — are  also  doing  the  best  medical  work.  The  prob- 
lem has  many  angles.  One  cannot  be  dogmatic.  One  super- 
intendent is  indignant  at  the  notion  of  raising  babies  in  a 
correctional  institution:  "I  never  permit  a  girl  to  keep  her 
baby.  I  tell  her  that  anyone  who  has  made  a  failure  of  her 
own  life  should  turn  the  raising  of  her  child  over  to  some- 
one else  who  has  made  a  success." 


The  Daily  Program 


IN  the  institutions  visited  the  average  girl  population  was 
approximately  160.  At  the  time  of  the  survey  there 
were  about  4,900  girls  and  young  women  enrolled.  The 
average  age  of  girls  in  the  state  training  schools  was  fifteen 
years.  Those  in  the  reformatories  were  all  over  sixteen, 
and  although  it  is  the  custom  in  states  having  good  re- 
formatories to  commit  all  adult  women  to  them,  the  majority 
of  the  residents  are  young  women  in  late  adolescence.  In 
one  state  school  fifty  girls  were  under  fourteen  and  eight 
additional  were  under  twelve.  For  two  years  in  that  state 
it  has  been  against  the  law  to  send  dependents  to  the  state 
training  school,  but  the  courts  still  enter  them  as  incor- 
rigible. One  such  girl  was  Jes- 
sie. She  was  nine  years  old  and 
she  had  been  in  the  state  school 
four  years.  Her  family  had  gone 
to  Wyoming  where  they  owned 
three  hundred  and  twenty  acres. 
Jessie  had  been  forgotten  by  the 
courts.  In  Delaware  there  were 
a  score  of  little  girls  under 
twelve,  "too  bad,"  as  a  matron 
put  it,  "for  the  orphanage." 
State  schools  retain  jurisdiction 
over  their  wards  until  twenty- 
one.  The  discrepancy  in  age 
groups  is  a  matter  of  consider- 
able difficulty  in  arranging  a 
suitable  program. 

Another  factor  in  the  problem 
is  the  length  of  stay.  In  the 
state  schools  the  minimum  is 
about  eighteen  months;  the  best 
schools  have  a  policy  of  trying 
out  on  parole  early,  two  years 
being  the  maximum.  In  some 
schools,      however,      girls      were 


found  who  had  remained  five,  six,  or  seven  years.  It  is  gen- 
erally stated  by  superintendents  that  the  average  girl  ab- 
sorbs all  she  is  capable  of  in  two  years  and  that  further 
training  should  be  carried  out  on  parole.  The  fixation  of 
routine,  the  so-called  institutionalzing  is  a  recognized  evil 
by  these  superintendents. 

The  daily  program  for  these  4,900  girls  varies  enormously. 
In  one  school  at  5.30  a.  m.  a  bell  tolls,  three  hundred  girls 
start  to  work  scrubbing,  or  report  to  laundry,  dairy  and 
bakery.  At  6.30  breakfast  is  eaten  in  silence,  while  a  matron 
stands  on  watch.  At  7.00  some  classes  of  instruction  start, 
the  teachers  being  matrons  who  have  been  on  duty  the  night 
before.  Work  hours  go  on  from  8.00  to  12.00  and  I  to 
5.00  P.  M.  with  no  recess  except  dinner.  There  is  no  talk- 
ing among  the  girls.  After  supper  the  girls  are  locked  in 
their  rooms.  Occasionally  there  is  an  evening  entertain- 
ment. Three  times  a  year  details  are  changed ;  that  is  to 
say  a  girl  who  has  been  working  in  the  kitchen  now  goes 
to  the  laundry  or  sewing  room.  Chapel  services  and  an 
occasional   riot  are  the  only  breaks  in  the  monotony. 

In  the  majority  of  schools  and  reformatories  the  program 
is  a  wholesome  interchange  of  work,  study,  play  and  ex- 
pression. In  the  best  schools  the  daily  life  is  a  model  for 
young  people  anywhere.  The  daily  shower  bath ;  whole- 
some, joyous  exercise ;  assignment  to  brief,  useful  tasks, 
performed  under  ideal  conditions  of  light,  sanitation  and 
skilled  supervision ;  the  stimulating  small  class  groups  for 
study;  merry  conversations  at  meal  time  with  good  food, 
well  cooked  and  beautifully  served ;  hours  of  spontaneous 
free  play,  hours  of  restful  sleep,  frequent  change  in  program, 
stimulating  surprises,  plenty  of  noise,  books,  pictures,  music, 
pets  and  company — all  these  aids  to  life  are  provided  in  our 
best  correctional  schools. 

"A  minimum  of  scrubbing  and  a  maximum  of  schooling," 
is  the  theory  I  go  on,  said  one  superintendent.  I  had  heard 
of  her  before  I  reached  her  institution  from  a  superintendent 
who  disapproved:  "She  is  trying  to  let  these  girls  be  natural 
and  normal,  and  give  them  a  high  school  education.  You 
can't  treat  them  that  way."  However,  she  was  wrong;  the 
trend  is  all  in  favor  of  "treating  them  that  way." 

Dr.  Carrie  Weaver  Smith  of  the  Texas  State  School  at 
Gainesville  has  probably  gone  further  than  anyone  else  in 
stressing  the  school   side  of  the  program.      Nothing  is   al- 


The  small  class  and  economical  equipment — nearer  to  the  conditions  of  housework  than 
the  phalanx,  porcelain  squads  of  much  institutional  domestic  science 
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lowed  to  interfere  with  education.  If  the  work  of  the 
school  cannot  be  made  educational,  then  the  girls  should 
not  do  it ;  let  the  work  be  "hired  out"  is  the  idea  apparently. 
So  in  this  school  men  are  hired  to  do  the  farm  work  and  a 
large  part  of  the  laundry  work  while  the  girls  engage  in  a 
scientifically  balanced  diet  of  study,  work  and  play. 

Food  and  clothes  play  a  tremendous  part  in  daily  life. 
The  food  of  American  correctional  institutions  is,  I  think, 
uniformly  good — far  better  than  the  average  boarding 
school.     Over  half   the   institutions  have  trained   dietitians. 


The  institution  proceeds  on  the  theory  that  if  an  act  :s  per- 
formed a  sufficient  number  of  times  a  habit  is  formed.  Un- 
fortunately this  is  not  the  case.  We  may  do  an  act  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  times  under  supervision  and  hate  it, 
and  the  moment  we  are  free  we  do  as  we  please.  Repetition 
does  not  form  habits.  Some  institutions  now  understand 
this  and  vary  their  daily  program  so  that  impulse  may  take 
the  place  of  compulsion.  In  short,  the  project  method  has 
come  into  the  routine,  as  we  shall  see. 

Nothing  is  easier,  on  the  whole,  for  an  efficient  adminis- 


CAMP  POPLAR  AT  SAMARCAND 

Long  woodland  hikes  and  camping  out  in  the  open  air  are  permitted.      The  girls  hate  made  up  songs  to  accompany  their 

coming  and  going 


Most  of  them  have  farms.  A  combination  is  for  the  best 
interests  of  nutrition.  Clothes  are  a  different  story.  It  is 
customary  to  place  the  girls  in  simple  uniforms  of  varying 
color  to  mark  rank  and  grade  of  behavior.  A  girl  is  sup- 
posed to  be  vastly  interested  in  working  for  six  months  in 
order  to  be  able  to  wear  a  white  collar  with  her  uniform. 
This  is  rather  stupid  unless  she  has  military  aspirations. 

At  Sleighton  Farms  a  "country  store"  is  kept  where  the 
girls  may  buy  the  material  for  their  clothes  and  simple  dress 
accessories  with  make-believe  money.  The  Kansas  State 
School  follows  this  practice  with  a  resulting  variety  in  the 
appearance  of  the  girls.  Some  progressive  schools  permit  the 
girls  to  wear  their  own  clothes  and  to  arrange  their  hair  in 
fashion.  Deeper  than  the  surface  goes  this  connecting  link 
with  the  outside  world  which,  after  all,  is  what  the  insti- 
tutional program  must  approximate  if  citizens  are  to  be 
made. 

A  word  as  to  the  psychological  effect  of  the  daily  routine. 
There  are  indeed  two  problems  with  conflicting  emphasis: 
first,  to  run  the  institution  smoothly;  second,  to  adjust  the 
individual  to  the  complex  world  outside.  Within  the  insti- 
tution beds  must  be  smooth,  corners  square,  lines  straight. 
Outside,  we  toss  couch-covers  on  our  beds  in  apartment 
houses  and  rumple  them  during  the  day.  Inside  the  institu- 
tion we  carefully  wash  our  faces.     Outside  we  powder  them. 


trator  to  produce  than  a  scene  of  useful  activity,  immaculate 
cleanliness,  orderly,  contented  and  well  disciplined  "in- 
mates." In  fact  this  is  the  logical  thing  to  do.  It  is  only 
when  we  probe  into  the  mental  insides  of  the  girls  and 
matrons  in  such  a  place — if  Martha  alone  has  ordered  the 
regimen — that  we  realize  how  deep  are  the  waters  lying  hid- 
den and  still.  When  the  time  comes  and  the  girls  are  free, 
the  gushing  forth  of  the  human  spirit  knows  no  bounds. 
Blotted  out  are  the  good  habits,  the  bed  is  no  longer  made 
square,  or  at  all ;  the  girl  is  sucked  back  into  the  streets 
for  she  has  formed  no  channels  for  the  outlet  of  spontaneous 
energy. 

The  community,  boards  of  directors,  inspectors  and  in- 
vestigators should  follow  the  institution  product  all  the  way 
through  and  not  trip  up  on  some  chance  piece  of  disorder 
or  breakdown  of  system  they  discover.  Marvelous  recon- 
structions of  human  lives  are  being  worked  out  in  some  of 
our  institutions.  But  they  are  not  the  ones  which  are  too 
systematic. 

Education 

SCHOOL  boards  have  not  taken  much  interest  in  correc- 
tional schools.  Commonly  the  teachers  are  matrons,  very 
sleepy  because  of  early  rising.  Some  teach  in  the  morning 
and  run  the  laundry  in  the  afternoon,  or  more  often  the  work 
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comes  first.  Depressing  indeed  is  the  close  air,  misfit  desks, 
plaster,  peeling  walls,  the  limp  flag  of  the  late  afternoon 
schoolroom.  The  girls  have  worked  four  hours  and  eaten 
a  heavy  noon  meal.  Sometimes  it  is  better  to  give  up. 
'  Never  can  one  forget  the  scene  in  a  southern  state  school 
where  the  girls  work  in  a  shirt  factory,  the  legislature  making 
this  course  practically  necessary  for  bread  without  butter  by 
its  scant  appropriation.  Here  the  schoolroom  was  a  mere 
gesture  in  favor  of  the  state  education  law.  No  one  pre- 
tended the  girls  were  taught;  it  was  their  business  to  make 
shirts.     The  teacher,  a  matron  past  seventy,  worn  by  toil, 


auditorium  with  a  fireplace  and  low  book-shelves  along  the 
walls,  covered  with  maps,  pictures  and  specimens.  The 
small  schoolrooms  open  into  the  main  room. 

Chosen  girls  from  certain  of  the  institutions  visited  attend 
the  local  schools  in  the  community.  Idaho  and  Utah  have 
started  the  experiment  of  placing  the  entire  management  of 
the  state  schools  under  the  state  board  of  education.  Results 
of  this  experiment  are  awaited  with  interest.  Every  type  of 
educational  resource  is  needed,  from  provision  for  the  train- 
ing of  the  retarded  and  defective  child,  to  that  for  the 
superior  normal  and  genius  child. 


PARTICIPATION    IN   STUDENT   LIFE  ©     Underwood  and   Underwood 

Editorial  'work  at  National  Training  School.   No  part   of  her  life  better  fits  the  girl  Jor  citizenship  than  student  activities 


sat  dozing  with  her  false  teeth  tightly  clutched  in  her  hand, 
while  the  girls  plodded  pencils  over  sheets  of  paper. 

In  contrast  some  of  the  newer  schools  have  special  school 
buildings  and  expert  teachers.  The  program  is  arranged  so 
that  the  students  are  fresh.  The  school  department  of 
Sleighton  Farms  has  a  splendid  building  and  a  highly  trained 
staff.  If  a  girl  is  taken  out  of  school  for  work,  the  fact  is 
listed  on  a  card  entitled :  "School  sacrifice,"  recorded  against 
the  record,  not  of  the  girl,  but  of  the  cottage  matron.  In 
addition  to  the  regular  academic  work  there  are  study  clubs 
for  nature-study,  local  geography,  astronomy,  bird  and  animal 
life  and  so  forth.  Record  is  kept  of  original  observations  by 
the  students  and  incentives  given. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  small  study  groups  of  the 
Texas  State  School.  Here  instruction  is  individualized.  One 
girl,  totally  illiterate,  had  not  only  learned  in  nine  months 
to  read  and  write,  but  also  had  completed  six  school  grades. 

At  Samarcand  the  small  group  method  is  used  the  teachers 
being  college  graduates  and  specialists.  One  girl  said,  "In 
a  month  I  am  going  back  home  to  the  mountains ;  they  will 
be  surprised  to  see  this  Samarcand  learning."  Another  girl 
ran  away.  They  found  her  at  home  on  a  stepladder  painting 
and  papering  her  house.  "I  can't  stand  things  mussed  up  at 
home,"  she  explained. 

The  school  at  Sauk  Center  is  a  vast  community  building, 
erected  largely  by  the  labor  of  the  girls.     There  is  a  central 


Many  experts  believe  that  the  goal  of  academic  education 
in  correctional  schools  should  be  chiefly  stimulation  and  cor- 
rect diagnosis.  According  to  this  view  as  soon  as  a  girl  has 
been  correctly  placed  in  school  and  has  been  awakened  to  the 
thousand  interests  of  education  she  is  ready  to  be  placed  under 
supervision  in  the  regular  schools  of  the  community. 

Vocational  Education 

NOTHING  is  clearer  than  the  fact  that  in  this  "iron 
age"  of  industry  vocational  preparation  is  changing. 
Some  authoritjes  declare  that  all  that  is  needed  to  be  learned 
of  the  average  factory  trade  work  can  be  taught  in  a  few 
weeks.  Practse  must  come  in  the  industry  itself.  The  dif- 
ficulty young  people  experience  in  preparing  to  earn  their 
living  is  not  in  the  learning,  but  in  the  formation  of  enough 
interest  to  keep  going  to  work,  and  to  avoid  arrest  by  the 
policeman.  Here  again,  the  goal  would  appear  to  be  ample 
provision  of  vocational  glimpses,  fascinating  odds  and  ends 
that  will  develon  desire  ?n<]  a  vocational  impulse. 

Perhaps  nowhere  else  is  this  done  so  successfully  as  at 
Carson  College,  Flour  Town,  Pennsylvania,  a  school  for 
young  dependent  girls,  although  these  so-called  "dependents" 
have  probably  as  many  behavior  difficulties  as  girls  of  the 
same  age  in  state  schools.  Here  we  find  a  revival  of  arts  and 
crafts  and  the  beginnings  of  various  artistic  and  industrial 
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processes,  such  as  tiles,  pottery,  textiles,  weaving,  furniture, 
coloring,  and  the  like,  which  have  proved  highly  stimulating. 
The  mental  value  of  such  work  has  been  successfully  demon- 
strated in  hospitals  for  nervous  and  mental  patients. 

Factory  life  is  passing  from  our  correctional  schools. 
Hideous  survivals  are  foundj  but  most  of  the  work  now  done 
is  not  for  profit,  but  has  an  educational  value.  The  congre- 
gate bakery,  laundry  and  kitchen  are  being  replaced  by  small 
units  which  approximate  normal  conditions  in  the  homes  of 
the  girls  outside.  There  is  another  side  to  this  also,  some 
superintendents  preferring  the  steam  laundry  to  the  indi- 
vidual washtub. 

"The  girls  left  home  because  of  the  family  washing,"  said 
one  superintendent.  "Shall  we  still  keep  them  chasing  shirts 
down  a  wash  board?  We  teach  these  girls  modern  methods 
of  sanitation  and  schooling;  let  us  also  teach  them  to  send 
their  clothes  to  the  laundry." 

Housework,  too,  is  undergoing  a  significant  change.  Per- 
haps one-third  of  the  girls  paroled  from  state  schools  marry 
within  the  first  two  years,  but  they  do  not  keep  house  with 
the  old-fashioned  cook  stove  ;  instead,  the  one-plate  gas  burner 
prevails  and  bread  comes  from  the  bakery,  not  the  oven. 

The  domestic  science  equipment  of  many  of  our  state 
schools  reflects  this  change.  Some  have  elaborate  equipment, 
the  like  of  which  the  girls  will  never  see  again  when  they 
leave  school ;  others  strive  to  be  as  simple  as  possible.  For 
solid  instruction  nothing  beats  the  work  of  the  Texas  State 
School,  where,  in  a  basement  with  rather  inferior  equipment, 
a  large  hollow  square  has  been  formed  flanked  by  work 
benches  and  gas  stoves.  The  utensils  are  small  and  familiar, 
the  teacher  stands  in  the  middle  and  gives  real  instruction, 
and  the  results  are  actuallv  eaten  and  eatable.  "The  aim  of 
domestic  science  is  not  really  whipping  up  something  to  place 
a  nut  on,"  said  one  superintendent. 

Courageous  and  full  of  interest  is  the  domestic  science  ex- 
periment of  Mrs.  Perry,  superintendent  of  the  Lansing  State 
Farm  for  Women  at  Lansing,  Kansas.  She  has  taken  an 
old  house  (a  one-room  shack,  almost  falling  to  pieces)  and 
without  much  expense  she  has  furnished  it  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible like  a  tiny  one-room  farm  house.  There  are  thousands 
of  such  farm  houses  all  over  the  state.  Here  the  girls  are 
taught  cooking,  bed  making,  table  setting,  mending,  dish 
washing,  sweeping,  the  braiding  of  rugs,  remodelling  of  fur- 
niture, and  above  all  the  mystic  secret  of  keeping  everything, 
including  the  mop  rags,  sweet,  clean  and  orderly,  so  that  life 
is  really  livable  in  one  room.  Home  seems  to  cling  to  that 
little  cottage.  I  do  not  believe  that  I  was  anywhere  else 
so  impressed  with  the  dignity  of  human  life  expressing  itself 
in  such  simple  conditions,. 

Fannie  Morse  of  Sauk  Center,  Minnesota,  runs  a 
farm  of  nearly  two  thousand  acres,  scattered  over  ten  miles 
of  the  community.  Girl  teamsters,  farmers,  plumbers,  car- 
penters, painters,  electricians  and  landscape  gardeners  go  all 
over  these  acres,  busily  productive.  "Is  this  vocational? 
What  can  this  sort  of  thing  possibly  profit  a  girl?"  Mrs. 
Morse  smiles.  The  typewritten  records  of  her  paroled  girls 
speak  for  themselves:  two  of  the  girl  plumbers  work  in  hard- 
ware stores  in  the  city,  others  teach  in  technical  schools  or 
agricultural  colleges,  scores  of  farms  dotted  all  over  the  vast 
Minnesota  fields  show  modern  machinery,  silos,  model 
dairies,  stock  farms  and  truck  gardening.  And  they  are  pre- 
sided over  by  a  newt  kind  of  farmer's  wife,  the  girl  graduate 
of  Sauk  Center.  It  is  life  like  this  that  keeps  a  girl  from 
the  streets,  stretches  her  imagination  and  enlarges  her  powers. 
There  are  failures,  of  course — life  itself  fails  sometimes.  .  .  . 

Does  this  sort  of  thing  coarsen  the  girls?  A  woman 
thought  it  did  and  said  so  within  the  hearing  of  a  group  of 
girl  teamsters.  They  decided  to  give  a  party  and  a  fashion 
show.  Because  they  had  money  from  their  farm  work  they 
could  afford  even  the  extravagance  of  long  white  gloves. 
They  designed  and  made  their  dresses  themselves  of  dainty 


material.  Then  they  invited  the  townspeople  of  Sauk  Center 
and  posed  in  front  of  the  superintendent's  blue  velvet  cur- 
tains in  order  to  show  the  beauty  of  their  gowns — a  typical 
reaction  to  the  Main  Street  community. 

The  thing  that  is  needed  in  vocational  preparation  of  delin- 
quent girls  is  incentive  and  imagination.  Unless  work  is 
made  an  adventure,  a  something  plus,  a  going  over  the  top, 
as  Dr.  Sessions  of  the  Indiana  State  School  puts  it.  little  of 
permanent  value  has  been  gained. 

Recreation 

NOTHING  is  of  greater  importance  in  correctional  edu- 
cation than  recreation,  which  someone  has  defined  as 
the  "constructive  use  of  leisure  time."  Recreation  is  not 
mere  relaxation  or  the  frosting  to  the  institution  cake.  It  is 
the  expression  of  the  entire  personality  and  the  keynote  to 
the  individual's  success  or  failure  in  life. 

The  most  constructive  ideas  found  in  state  institutions  are 
in  the  field  of  recreation.  Many  state  schools  have  well 
defined  programs  of  recreation  and  some  keep  records  of  the 
girls'  reactions.  Athletics,  games,  plays,  pageants,  comme- 
morative festivals,  music  and  folk  dancing  are  the  most 
popular  expressions.  Four  schools  have  orchestras.,  many 
others  have  definite  schools  of  music  with  glee  clubs  and 
piano  and  violin  recitals.  Ten  have  moving  picture  equip- 
ment, but  the  trend  is  toward  active  participation  rather 
than  passive  entertainment.  Competitive  teams  of  athletics 
have  made  progress.  Some  schools  have  theaters  with  girl 
actors,  playwrights,  managers,  scene  painters  and  builders, 
costume  designers,  electricians  and  mechanics.  Community 
singing  has  reached  almost  every  school,  and  some  communi- 
ties which  never  heard  of  it  before  have  copied  their  correc- 
tional neighbors.  There  are  camp  fire  organizations  and  girl 
scouts. 

Recreation  is  beautifully  developed  at  Samarcand,  where 
long  woodland  hikes  and  camping  out  in  the  open  air  are 
permitted.  The  girls  make  up  songs  which,  ballad-fashion, 
accompany  departure,  encampment  and  homecoming. 

In  these  times  when  jazz  and  "ready-made"  recreation  has 
dulled  the  nerves,  the  young  girl  from  the  streets  presents  a 
picture  closely  resembling  that  of  the  drug  addict — that  is 
to  say,  stimulation  must  be  intense  before  response.  The 
wise  superintendent  is  not  trying  to  compete  with  this  type 
of  recreation.  Under  normal  living  conditions  the  thirst  for 
it  dies  out.  What  the  girls  really  desire  is  adventure  for  the 
soul  and  recognition  of  their  personal  achievement.  The 
training  schools  are  finding  them  in  a  revival  of  the  dramatic 
impulse.  In  some  communities  something  akin  to  the  folk- 
theater  movement  is  springing  up. 
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The  Girl  and  the  Community 


THE  essential  thing  to  be  done  in  behalf  of  the  delin- 
quent girl  is  to  restore  her  faith  in  the  dignity  of  hu- 
man life.  This  is  done  in  many  ways:  in  a  process 
which  may  be  described  as  self-finding  in  some  form 
of  creative  work — the  project  for  example;  second,  by  par- 
ticipation in  the  activities  of  her  social  group — self  govern- 
ment or  student  government;  and  third,  by  means  of  com- 
munity contact. 

Projects 

REFERENCE  has  already  been  made  to  the  miracle 
wrought  by  freeing  the  energies  of  the  girl  delinquent 
into  the  channels  of  creative  work.  Almost  any  form  of 
work  will  do  but  it  must  be  capable  of  original  treatment, 
it  must  express  something  and  other  people  must  recognize 
and  appreciate  its  worth. 

Katherine  was  congenitally  syphilitic,  that  is  to  say,  her 
nervous  system  was  profoundly  disordered  and  her  reactions 
twisted.  Society  had  provided  for  her  needs  by  placing  her 
in  four  institutions  and  six  county  jails.  She  was  seventeen. 
On  the  wall  of  her  discipline  cell  she  had  drawn  a  cartoon 
of  a  laughing,  insipid  young  man  with  the  legend :  "Laugh 
at  my  expense."  The  superintendent  gave  her  a  box  of 
crayons.  There  was  an  art  teacher  in  the  institution,  gifted 
with  ability  to  educate.  In  six  months  Katherine  had  done 
work  sufficient  to  merit  a  contract  with  an  advertising  firm. 
She  is  a  citizen  now,  not  an  inmate. 

One  school  was  noted  for  riots.  Dreary  and  dilapidated 
were  the  buildings  and  the  rats  had  gnawed  the  ends  of  the 
lead  pipes  in  the  cellar,  so  that  the  sewage  spread  out  over 
the  floor.  There  were  discipline  cells  here,  foul,  damp  and 
dark.  In  order  to  bathe,  the  seventy  girls  who  lived  in  this 
cottage  had  to  come  to  this  cellar  and  stand  in  their  bare 
feet,  in  line  waiting  for  a  chance  at  the  tub. 

The  superintendent  started  an  art  sewing  class.  The  girls 
were  permitted  to  make  their  own  designs  and  to  "waste" 
enough  material  to  experiment.  For  the  four  months  prior 
to  my  visit  (the  length  of  time  the  art  class  had  been  run- 
ning) not  a  cell  had  been  occupied.  As  the  superintendent 
said,  "There  has  been  better  discipline  and  less  perversion." 
In  one  school  an  experimental  greenhouse  has  been  started 
for  the  growing  of  flowers  and  bulbs  and  different  girls  are 
given  the  entire  responsibility  for  the  success  of  the  under- 
taking. 


The  theater  is  both  school  and  play  at  Sleighton  Farms 


In  the  Texas  State  School  a  tiny,  inexpensive  outhouse  has 
been  built  as  a  museum.  Here  the  girls  take  specimens  that 
they  have  collected  on  walks.  One  girl  is  detailed  as  curator. 
Jennie,  a  tall,  angular  girl,  with  a  rebellious  jaw  and  horny 
elbows,  stooped  as  we  were  walking  through  the  tall  dried 
grass.     She  was  working  at  something  with  infinite  pains. 

"There,"  she  said,  "I  have  teased  it  out."  She  held  up 
the  shining,  cast-off  skin  of  a  snake.  "That  is  for  the 
museum.  It  is  as  fine  work  as  combing  out  babies'  hair,  but 
I  didn't  break  it." 

Another  girl  in  a  different  school  had  been  given  the  baby 
chicks  to  look  after:  "I  like  this  work,"  she  said.  "I  don't 
like  to  take  care  of  hens,  they  are  so  dirty."  She  sighed  as 
she  gathered  the  fluffy  chicks  in  her  apron.  "If  only  they 
could  always  keep  their  fur  clean !"  she  said. 

The  discovery  of  one's  personal  and  unique  relation  to 
the  commonplace  is  surely  an  element  in  the  process  of 
"finding  oneself"  which  is  so  necessary  in  the  restoration  of 
the  delinquent  girl. 

The  importance  of  seeing  and  doing  the  whole  process  in 
a  task,  the  beginning  and  the  ending,  is  a  thing  which  many 
superintendents  are  recognizing.  Creative  work  may  grow 
out  of  any  task — farming,  housework,  industrial  processes 
and  the  like — as  well  as  in  the  making  of  art  objects.  Some 
schools,  however,  have  afforded  outlet  through  new  and  ap- 
pealing industries,  the  growing  of  silkworms,  the  raising  of 
mushrooms  or  olives,  the  manufacture  of  fascinating  toys 
from  tin  cans  or  from  building  board,  the  weaving  of  cloth, 
dyeing  and  interior  decoration. 

If  creative  outlet  has  been  afforded  our  insane  business  and 
professional  men  in  modern  asylums,  if  a  highly  educated  man 
can  find  relief  from  his  mental  conflicts  in  laboriously  paint- 
ing wooden  teams  of  Esquimaux  dogs,  surely  we  should  not 
consider  it  a  waste  of  time  to  provide  our  girls  from  homes, 
that  are  stunted,  dwarfed,  dull  and  that  lack  the  color  and 
•imagination  which  give  meaning  to  youth,  some  outlet  for 
their  creative  energies,  even  if  that  outlet  has  no  special  pro- 
ductive value  in  the  eyes  of  the  state  legislature. 

The  work,  to  be  valuable  as  a  healing  measure,  must  be 
permeated  with  personality  and  must  receive  attention.  The 
county  fair  idea  developed  by  Sleighton  Farms,  the  numer- 
ous exhibits  and  festivals  at  which  the  handwork  of  the  girls 
is  shown,  must  be  interpreted  in  this  light. 

Student  Government 

SLEIGHTON  FARMS  is  credited  with  originating  the 
idea  of  carrying  out  self-government  in  correctional  in- 
stitutions for  girls.  The  plan  is  modelled  on  a  commission 
form  of  government.  They  have  a  limited  responsibility  for 
the  conduct  of  affairs  within  the  institution  and  fix  certain 
minor  disciplinary  penalties  for  the  infraction  of  rules.  The 
plan  works  and  there  is  little  disorder. 

Other  institutions  which  practise  some  form  of  student 
government  are:  the  State  School  of  New  Jersey,  at  Tren- 
ton, Sauk  Center,  Clinton  Farms,  the  Connecticut  State 
School,  the  National  Training  School,  Washington,  D.  C, 
the  State  School  of  Nor'h  Carolina,  Samarcand,  the  Vir- 
ginia State  School  for  Colored  Girls  and  El  Retire 

The  common  form  is  municipal,  with  mayor,  health  com- 
missioner, judge,  clerk,  councillor,  officers,  utility  commis- 
sioners, and  so  forth.  Meetings  are  held  and  records  kept. 
Sometimes  girls  are  judged  for  offenses  in  a  rather  formal 
manner,  reminiscent  of  the  police,  rather  than  the  juvenile 
court,  with  the  idea  stressed  of  punishment,  instead  of  wel- 
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fare.  Possibly  the  girls  are  more  familiar  with  these 
methods.  But  the  idea  must  not  be  gained  that  student  gov- 
ernment in  these  institutions  is  a  farce.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  a  moving  force,  a  real  participation  in  human  living, 
and  no  aspect  of  institution  life  more  definitely  fits  the  girl 
for  citizenship. 

Extremely  interesting  is  the  work  of  the  Virginia  State 
School  for  Colored  Girls,  situated  at  Peake's  Turnout, 
Hanover  County.  The  superintendent,  Janie  Porter  Bar- 
rett, a  graduate  of  Hampton,  and  formerly  state  president 
of  colored  women's  clubs  of  Virginia,  is  a  believer  in  democ- 
racy. She  has  developed  the  club  idea.  Groups  of  ten 
presided  over  by  a  captain  manage  the  industrial  affairs  of 
the  school.  Meetings  are  informal  and  spirited.  The  organi- 
zation is  a  kind  of  spontaneous  teamwork;  the  results  are 
real.  Once  a  year  the  ten  captains  give  a  wonderful  circus 
in  which  all  the  girls  take  part,  provided  the  captains  are 
satisfied  that  the  teamwork  has  been  satisfactory. 

Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  example  of  genuine  student 
government  is  found  at  Clinton  Farms.  Here  each  depart- 
ment has  a  commissioner  with  definite  responsibility — the 
complex  work  of  this  farm,  the  high  class  dairy,  bakery, 
maternity  hospital,  machine  shops,  stock  raising  and  agri- 
culture, being  managed  very  largely  by  the  girls  and  women 
committed. 

A  woman,  hardly  forty,  had  been  committed  for  the  at- 
tempted murder  of  her  two  infant  grandchildren.  She  had 
known  that  the  husband  of  her  daughter  was  a  dissolute  and 
abusive  man  and  that  he  had  caused  his  young  wife  to  desert. 
Despondent  and  fearful,  she  had  plunged  into  the  river 
bearing  with  her  the  two  grandchildren.  She  was  dragged 
out  and  committed  for  life  to  the  reformatory.  In  spite  of 
this  terrible  experience  I  found  her  serene,  though  busy  with 
a  kind  of  feverish  activity.  The  superintendent  told  me 
that  for  a  long  time  they  had  wrestled  with  insanity,  but 
that  the  big  task  and  the  full  responsibility  had  saved  her. 
One  could  not  but  reflect  that  in  the  ordinary  institution 
this  woman  would  have  lost  her  reason.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  she  had  been  acquitted,  darker  tragedy  would  have  fol- 
lowed her. 

In  this  institution  during  the  influenza  epidemic  one  officer 
after  another  dropped  from  the  ranks  so  that  the  institution 
was  left  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  women  them- 
selves. For  weeks  they  ran  the  farm,  administering  the  dis- 
cipline and  the  daily  conduct  of  affairs  without  a  break. 

There  need  be  nothing  formal  about  student  government. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  that  there  be  real  participation.  It 
can  apply  to  recreation,  food,  health,  sanitation,  industry,  and 
discipline.  An  essential  is  that  the  students  have  a  definite 
responsibility,  however  limited.  The  organization  can  be  at 
times  and  for  certain  tasks  as  autocratic  as  a  football  team 
captain;  at  others,  as  democratic  as  a  New  England  town 
meeting. 

Belief  in  student  government  by  those  who  permit  it  in 
their  schools  is,  of  course,  necessary.  Nor  can  it  be  handed 
down  from  above.  Does  it  work  in  correctional  institutions? 
Government  is  everywhere  questioned  and  democracy  must 
daily  renew  itself.  A  visit  to  the  institutions  where  self- 
government  flourishes  is  the  best  answer  to  its  critics. 

Community  Contact 

THE  third  element  in  adjustment  of  the  girl  to  normal 
J-  life  comes  through  the  community.  Really  we  are  normal 
only  in  relation  to  the  community.  It  was  Martha  P. 
Falconer  of  Sleighton  Farms,  beloved  founder  and  builder 
of  splendid  institutions  for  the  correction  of  youth,  who  en- 
riched the  correctional  method  by  the  idea  of  letting  the  com- 
munity into  the  institution.  She  tells  how  the  thought  oc- 
curred to  her  that  the  empty  pews  of  the  village  church 
might  better  be  filled  with  the  bright  faces  of  her  girls,  how 


A  TINY  ONE-ROOM  COTTAGE 

The  nature-study   house   at   Gainesville,   Texas,   has  flouted 

the  builders  of  stately  museums 

hard  it  was  to  get  the  Board  of  Managers  to  buy  the  hats ; 
and  how  delighted  the  minister  and  congregation  were  with 
the  singing  once  they  got  used  to  the  idea. 

How  short-sighted  it  is  to  keep  the  girl  locked  up  tight 
when  within  a  few  years  the  state  must  lose  all  control  and 
she  will  be  restored  to  citizenship,  but  without  roots  in  the 
soil  of  the  community!  The  leading  institutions  of  this 
country  are  striving  to  knock  down  the  fence  and  apparently 
it  is  only  where  this  is  done  that  the  after-record  of  the  girl 
is  successful. 

Community  contact  comes  in  many  ways:  by  the  use  of 
some  system  of  money  (toy  or  real)  in  the  school,  which 
later  is  banked  in  the  local  banks  as  the  nucleus  of  a  per- 
manent account ;  by  shopping  in  the  regular  stores ;  by  use 
of  the  community  library  and  art  galleries;  by  sending  the 
girls  out  to  the  public  schools;  by  community  pageants' and 
athletic  competitive  events;  by  singing,  by  community  church 
attendance;  by  becoming  part  of  national  movements,  such 
as  the  Junior  Red  Cross,  better  babies  movement,  Girl 
Scouts,  Camp  Fire  Girls;  by  the  publication  of  newspapers, 
and  in  numerous  other  ways. 

Dr.  Carrie  Weaver  Smith  of  the  Texas  State  School  con- 
ducts a  childrens'  forum  every  Sunday  evening.  Sometimes 
local  speakers  are  invited,  current  topics  are  discussed,  de- 
bates and  art  contests  are  held;  everything  is  thoroughly 
aired  and  discussed  from  the  community  standpoint. 

There  is  a  movement  known  as  the  "Town  House."  The 
institution  rents  a  house  in  the  city,  where  the  girls  live  and 
work  in  community  industries,  before  thev  are  actually 
paroled.  The  Virginia  State  School  at  Bon  Air  formerly 
conducted  such  a  house  very  successfully  in  Richmond.  At 
Sauk  Center  there  is  a  tea-house  conducted  by  the  girls  for 
the  use  of  the  travelling  public.  Somehow  the  link  must  be 
made  between  the  institution  and  the  big  world  outside  and 
the  town  house  is  an  interesting  bridge. 

Some  attention   too  must  be  paid&to  the  problem  of  re- 
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When  one  considers  the  number  of  girls  that  complex  city  life  contributes  to  delinquency,  he  can  appreciate 

the  peacefulness  of  this  scene  at  Sauk  Center,  Minnesota 


A  CONTRAST  TO  THE  OLDER  SYSTEMS 

The  newer  schools  have  special  school  buildings  and  expert  teachers.     The  program  is  arranged  so  that  the 

students  are  fresh  and  the  classes  small 
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Pets  are  sometimes  the  solution  of  disciplinary  problems  isihich  yield  to  no 

other  treatment 


storation  of  the  families  from  which  the  girls  come,  and  this 
is  distinctly  a  community  job.  Some  institutions  behave  as 
if  they  thought  that  the  court  commitment  permanently 
severed  the  family  ties,  but  it  is  a  matter  generally  admitted 
that  the  girls  drift  back.  It  is  as  if  the  reproductive  instinct 
were  so  strong  that  the  family  almost  consciously  seeks  to 
stamp  and  make  forever  its  own,  in  body  and  soul  and  social 
position,  its  offspring.  Only  by  vigorous  community  growths 
can  the  girl  be  reunited  with  her  family  unharmed.  The  big 
sister  movement  has  been  successfully  used  in  some  cases ;  in 
others,  women's  clubs  and  business  women's  associations  have 
aided.     This  is  especially  the  case  in  California. 

Discipline 

"The  best  discipline  is  that  in  which  obedience  and  order 
are  maintained  ivith  the  least  reproof  and  punishment.  Self 
control  and  Christian  love  are  its  foundations." 

THIS  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  twenty-five  rules  and 
maxims  printed  for  the  government  of  a  state  institution 
by  a  former  superintendent.  Meditation,  too,  must  have  been 
highly  thought  of,  for  there  had  been  provided  a  half-dozen 
wooden  stocks,  very  uniquely  formed.  They  were  straight- 
jackets  of  wood,  in  which  the  arms  and  legs  of  the  seated 
girl  were  tightly  compressed  and  the  entire  apparatus  fast- 
ened with  a  padlock.  Flogging  was  also  practised.  The 
present  superintendent,  a  young  woman  college  graduate, 
toiled  for  two  years  to  bring  order  and  to  quell  rebellions 
following  this  regime,  before  she  could  inaugurate  her  present 
system,  the  sternest  disciplinary  feature  of  which  is  depriva- 
tion of  the  taking  part  in  dramatics  and  pageants. 

"Our  greatest  punishment,  if  you  call  it  such,  is  letting 
a  woman  have  time  to  find  herself.  The  wise  institutional 
worker  no  more  thinks  or  talks  about  punishment,"  writes 
Julia  B.  Perry,  superintendent  of  the  State  Farm  for 
Women  of  Lansing,  Kansas.  Her  institution,  overcrowded, 
inadequately  equipped,  handling  the  most  difficult  human  ma- 
terial, is  so  remarkable  an  example  of  successful  discipline 
that  it  is  worthy  of  the  most  careful  study.  Cheerful  discip- 
line, kindly  humor,  the  cultivation  of  mother  folk-sense,  these 
alone  do  not  explain  it.     I  do  not  believe  any  theory  can  cover 


her  results;  it  is  a  combination 
of  arts  practised  by  one  who 
is  a  specialist  in  human  re- 
lations. 

The  darkest  pages  in  correc- 
tional history  have  been  written 
in  some  of  our  institutions  for 
girls  and  women.  Flogging  is 
still  practised  in  nearly  half  of 
the  institutions  studied.  The 
most  frequent  causes  for  flog- 
ging are  running  away  and 
sex  perversions.  Starvation,  or 
limited  diet  is  found  in  two- 
thirds,  the  restricted  diet  last- 
ing from  a  period  of  a  few  days 
to  a  period  of  months.  Solitary 
confinement  in  black  cells  is 
still  used.  Isolation  behind 
bars,  or  within  steel  cages  is 
found ;  some  form  of  segrega- 
tion or  "meditation"  being  al- 
most universal.  Other  punish- 
ments are  cold-water  baths, 
doses  of  drugs  that  produce 
nausea,  drenching  the  body  with 
a  stream  from  a  fire  hose,  tying 
up  and  other  forms  of  physical 
restraint.  Shaving  the  heads, 
suspension  from  school,  depriva- 
tion of  medical  attention,  and  nameless  and  terrible  punish- 
ments are  still  found,  survivals  of  the  spirit  of  retaliation, 
fear  and  stupidity. 

One  young  woman  in  a  new  and  spotless  reformatory  had 
been  committed  for  attempting  to  kill  her  husband  who  had 
intoxicated  her  and  tried  to  force  her  into  prostitution.  The 
jury  had  committed  her  for  her  welfare  and  protection,  ex- 
plicitly stated.  In  the  institution  she  had  attempted  to 
smuggle  in  a  sack  of  tobacco  from  the  delivery  boy.  She  was 
placed  in  a  cell  for  three  days  on  bread  and  water,  and  on 
being  released  was  compelled  to  scrub  a  spotless  floor  for 
eight  hours  a  day  for  thirty  days 

The  offenses  for  which  these  punishments  have  been  ad- 
ministered are  for  the  most  part  simple:  running  away.,  re- 
fusal to  work,  impudence,  passing  notes,  the  smuggling  in  of 
candy,  gum  and  cigarettes.  Sometimes  violence,  fighting, 
obscene  language,  and  perversions  occur.  In  one  institution 
the  daily  program  of  the  group  in  punishment,  some  forty- 
five  girls,  or  about  12  per  cent  of  the  population,  was  as  fol- 
lows: each  occupied  a  small,  barred  room,  the  furniture  of 
which  consisted  ot  a  mattress,  bedding,  wash  bowl  and  tin 
cup.  At  7.00  a.  M.  the  door  was  unlocked  and  the  girl  per- 
mitted to  wash  and  dress.  Breakfast,  consisting  of  milk  and 
bread,  was  served  and  eaten  in  the  room.  From  8.00  till 
11.00  the  girl  scrubbed  and  cleaned  her  room.  From  11.00 
to  noon  small  squads  of  girls  were  taken  from  their  rooms  to 
polish  the  downstairs  floors.  In  stockinged  feet,  on  their 
hands  and  knees,  they  pushed  a  great  polisher  over  the  im- 
maculate floor,  while  a  matron  counted  aloud.  This  was 
the  peak  of  the  day.  the  only  outside  contact;  and  the  girls, 
with  cheerful,  flushed  faces,  worked  eagerly.  At  noon  they 
were  marched  back  to  their  rooms  and  dinner  was  served, 
soup  and  potatoes,  or  stew.  At  5. 30  P.  M.  milk  and  bread 
was  served.  Some  of  the  girls  had  earned  the  privilege  of 
carpet  rags  to  sew.  There  was  nothing  else  done  through  all 
the  day.  These  girls  had  committed  minor  offenses.  "sas<- 
Ing"  chiefly.  The  serious  offenses  were  punished  by  confine- 
ment in  basement  cells.  Only  one  of  the  girls  was  there  for 
the  first  time.  The  minimum  length  of  stay  in  the  discipline 
cottage  was  three  weeks;  if  a  girl  was  sent  there  a  second 
time,  an  additional   three  weeks  must  be  served.     Seventy- 
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five  per  cent  had  been  there 
four  times.  Evidently  the  medi- 
cine was  not  working,  but  the 
doctor  kept  up  the  treatment. 
Undoubtedly  there  must  be 
some  form  of  segregation  for 
the  unruly.  A  girl  in  the  Texas 
State  School  smashed  her  furni- 
ture and  used  the  remains  as 
weapons  of  defense  and  attack. 
She  was  removed  from  her  cot- 
tage and  placed  in  a  discipline 
room.  The  superintendent  let 
me  visit  her.  On  the  walls  were 
pictures,  there  was  a  comforta- 
ble bed  and  the  usual  furniture 
of  a  girl's  room.  The  girl  was 
seated  at  a  work-bench,  busily 
hammering  and  sawing  some 
pieces  of  sloyd  work. 

"Might  be  considered  fun- 
ny," said  the  superintendent, 
"but  I  figured  if  she  wanted  to 
smash  things  she  had  better 
have  the  proper  tools."  In  the 
girl's  eyes  glittered  the  intense 
look  of  the  neurotic.  She  was 
supremely  grateful,  both  for  the 
solitude  and  the  activity. 

Few  realize  the  length  to 
which  monotony  and  desire  will  impel  the  girl  delin- 
quent. I  was  shown  windows  four  stories  high  where 
young  girls  of  fourteen  had  escaped  by  crawling  on 
impossible  ledges  of  rotting  tin,  descending  by  means  of 
tottering  drain  pipes,  in  the  midst  of  the  howling  wind  and 
ice  of  a  prairie  blizzard.  Daring  and  skill  incredible  have 
been  shown,  the  only  parallel  to  which  may  be  found  in  some 
desperate  adventure,  or  when  a  wild  animal  seeks  its  mate. 

Those  who  are  successful  in  handling  disciplinary  problems 
know  for  a  fact  that  only  impulse  will  destroy  impulse. 
Someone  had  called  the  girl  Ivanhoe.  She  was  always  in 
trouble  for  fighting.  She  was  proud,  cold  and  fearless.  One 
day,  after  a  long  period  of  isolation  she  was  permitted  by 
the  superintendent  to  attend  the  monthly  moving  picture. 
The  picture  machine  caught  fire.  The  main  building  was 
old  and  inflammable.  Ivanhoe  broke  from  her  matron, 
rushed  through  the  room  crowded  with  hundreds  of  girls, 
seized  the  machine  and  threw  it  out  of  the  window.  Then 
she  stood  on  the  platform  with  raised  hand,  and  "so  dominant 
was  her  personality  that  no  one  moved,  those  hysterical  girls 
sat  perfectly  quiet,  without  a  scream."  After  this  incident 
the  girl  had  found  herself  and  caused  no  further  trouble. 

The  so-called  psychopathic  girl  is  a  cause  of  perplexity  in 
institutions.  Superintendents  write  articles  describing  her 
but  few  have  solved  her  treatment.  She  is  not  sufficiently 
disturbed  to  be  placed  in  an  insane  hospital.  She  is  fre- 
quently of  superior  normal  intelligence.  In  a  group  she  de- 
sires constant  attention.  Left  to  herself  she  will  wreck  an 
institution.  Dr.  Smith  of  the  Texas  State  School  thinks 
this  is  no  reason  why  she  should  be  locked  up. 

Maggie  was  undoubtedly  psychopathic.  Her  father  and 
mother  were  religious  fanatics,  the  girl  at  the  age  of  twelve 
had  been  a  "famous  girl-evangelist,"  preaching  itinerantly 
and  going  into  trances.  Later  she  had  fallen  in  with  a  pro- 
fessional dancer  and  had  gone  on  the  stage.  Finally, 
egocentric,  excitable,  profane,  arrogant,  full  of  .visions,  she 
had  been  committed  to  the  state  school  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen. She  proceeded  to  try  to  run  the  institution.  She  be- 
came abusive  and  hysterical  when  restrained  ;  something  like 
epilepsy  developed.  Everything  was  tried.  One  day  Dr. 
Smith  put  up  a  little  tent  in  the  yard  and  told  Maggie  that 


Tools  for  toymaking   and  a   butterfly   box  accoutre  the  discipline  room  at 

Gainesville,   Texas 

this  was  her  home.  The  girl  was  absorbed  in  furnishing  it 
with  trophies  of  walks  and  explorations.  She  caught  a  pos- 
sum in  the  woods  and  made  a  house  for  it.  "Pets  arc  es- 
sential," says  Dr.  Smith. 

One  night  Maggie's  vivid  imagination  became  too  much 
for  her  and  she  worked  herself  into  a  panic  of  fear.  "Non- 
sense," said  Dr.  Smith,  and  she  built  a  tiny  fence  around  the 
tent  and  gave  the  girl  a  padlock  and  key.  This  completed 
Maggie's  happiness.  She  was  locked  in,  but  how  construc- 
tively ! 

"In  the  institution  where  I  worked  Maggie  would  be 
thrown  into  a  cell  and  there  would  be  an  end  to  tliat,"  said 
a  doubting  matron.  "Such  attention  will  make  all  the  other 
girls  want  to  act  up." 

"Not  at  all,"  said  a  college  girl-matron  with  bobbed  hair. 
"The  other  girls  want  to  be  normal.  They  know  that  Mag- 
gie is  a  freak  and  the  doctor  is  trying  to  make  her  well." 

At  Sleighton  Farms  two  incorrigible  little  girls  from  the 
coal-mining  country  were  remade  by  raising  a  family  of  blue 
birds. 

The  Colorado  State  School  has  removed  the  fetich  of 
running  away.  In  many  institutions  running  away  is  made 
the  supreme  adventure  because  of  the  awful  penalty  and 
importance  attached  to  it.  Every  effort  is  made  to  catch 
the  girl  and  in  practically  every  case  she  is  recovered  .  .  . 
indeed  where  can  she  go!  In  Colorado  the  breathless  girl 
is  brought  before  the  superintendent,  and  something  like 
this  happens: 

"Tired  out?  Well,  sit  by  the  fire  and  warm  yourself; 
then  go  back  and  finish  stitching  up  that  apron." 

The  Spirit 

THE  spirit  that  broods  over  an  institution  is  a  tangible 
thing,  a  felt  atmosphere.  The  girls  respond  to  it.  If 
you  ask  a  superintendent  what  changes  she  would  make  if 
she  could  start  all  over  again,  she  replies,  "I  would  en- 
large the  east  dormitory,  otherwise  things  are  satisfactory," 
you  may  know  that  the  spirit  is  dead.  The  girls,  too,  appear 
to  be  lifeless,  but  on  rare  occasions  something  flashes  forth, 
rebellions,  underground  currents  that  suddenly  flare,  bear- 
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WHERE  GIRLS  GO  RIGHT 


WOODEN  STOCKS  ONCE  USED  IN  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Flogging  is  still  practised  in  nearly  half  of  the  institutions  studied.     The  newer  discipline  oj  the  progressive 

institutions  is  brought  out  in  the  preceding  pictures 


ing  everything  before  them  and  impressing  the  onlooker  with 
that  futility  and  waste  and  even  splendor  which  results  when 
a  great  oil  well  suddenly  catches  fire. 

Sometimes  the  spirit  of  the  institution  expresses  itself  in 
mottos  hung  on  the  wall.  "Kept  by  the  Power  of  God," 
was  the  sentiment  in  one  school,  where  the  damp  plaster 
reeked  with  filth  and  the  air  was  heavy  with  unwashed 
bodies  and  the  silent  underground  communication  of  the 
girls,  forbidden  to  talk,  resulted  in  "crushes"  that  infected 
everyone,  even  the  officers. 

In  one  school  this  quaint  saying  was  framed:  "The  futher 
of  John  Wesley,  famous  English  divine,  once  asked  his  wife 
the  following  question :  'Susanna,  why  is  it  necessary  for 
you  to  tell  our  children  twenty  times  to  get  them  to  do 
anything?'  Susanna  very  sweetly  replied:  'Because,  my 
dear,  nineteen  times  does  not  seem  to  be  enough.'  '  Here 
the  atmosphere  was  wholesome. 

The  practice  of  bulletin  boards  posted  everywhere  with 
pictures,  quotations,  current  events,  "re- 
markable remarks,"  is  an  excellent 
method  of  instilling  morale.  One  cot- 
tage was  changed  from  lethargy  to 
eagerness  by  a  matron  who  hung  up  a 
sign:  "We  are  the  Anti-can'ts."  Simple 
indeed  are  the  things  that  keep  the  soul 
alive. 

Over  the  entry  of  one  school  where 
a  remarkable  spirit  of  fellowship  pre- 
vails there  is  the  motto,  written  by 
Royce,  the  American  philosopher: 
"Loyalty  is  the  devotion  of  the  self  to 
the  community." 

Kropotkin  said,  "Men  are  everywhere 
better  than  the  institutions  they  have 
built  about  them."  Contrary  to  the 
impression  of  most  people,  we  find  with- 
in   state    correctional    institutions    more 


knowledge  of  the  delinquent  girl,  more  sympathy,  more  of 
that  greatness  which  reveals  itself  in  the  interpretation  of 
human  life,  better  theory  and  better  practise  in  the  prob- 
lem of  delinquency  than  we  find  outside  in  the  general 
community. 

Outlook 

INSTITUTION  life  is  not  a  desirable  thing  for  handi- 
i-  capped  youth,  but  the  community  has  as  yet  neither  the 
will  nor  the  ability  to  treat  wayward  girlhood.  Indeed  it 
has  expended  most  of  its  interest  in  the  subject  by  way  of 
exploitation,  domestic  or  commercial.  So,  institutions  for 
the  correction  of  girls  and  young  women  will  probably  re- 
main as  long  as  hospitals,  or  until  preventive  mental  and 
social  hygiene  has  permeated  our  schools,  churches,  streets, 
industries  and  the  lives  of  our  parents. 

The  outlook  is  stimulating.  What  splendid  work  has 
been  done  already!  Pennsylvania, 
Texas,  Minnesota,  Colorado,  North 
Carolina,  Connecticut,  the  reformatories 
of  New  Jersey  and  Kansas,  the  school 
for  Colored  Girls  of  Virginia,  to  men- 
tion a  few,  are  all  developing  construc- 
tive programs  filled  with  the  spirit  of 
scientific  humanism.  To  visit  such  in- 
stitutions is  an  inspiration,  a  breath  of 
warm  courage.  Within  their  walls  we 
may  expect  the  development  of  interpre- 
tative scientific  knowledge,  for  as  Geddes 
and  Thompson  say,  in  substance,  in  their 
introduction  to  Evolution:  not  the 
scientist  in  armchair  and  laboratory  can 
discover  the  secrets  of  grass  growing, 
but  the  scientist  who  is  at  the  same  time 
a  grass  grower  and  who  labors  in  the 
field  to  make  the  grass  grow. 
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THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL  WORK- 
ERS— Ida  M.  Cannon,  president;  Social  Service  Department,  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital,  Boston,  Mass.  Lena  R.  Waters,  executive  secre- 
tary; American  Association  of  Hospital  Social  Workers,  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital,  Baltimore,  Md.  Organization  to  promote  development  of  social 
work  in  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Annual  meeting  with  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work. 


FEDERAL     COUNCIL     OF     THE     CHURCHES     OF     CHRIST     IN 

AMERICA — Constituted  by  30  Protestant  denominations.     Rev.   Chas.  S. 

Macfarland,  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  general  secretaries;  105  East  22nd  St,  New 

York. 
Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service — Rev.  Worth  M.  Tippy, 
executive  secretary;  Rev.  F.  Ernest  Johnson,  research  secretary;  Agnes 
H.  Campbell,  research  assistant;  Inez  M.  Cavert,  librarian. 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  ORGANIZING  FAMILY  SOCIAL 
WORK — Mrs.  John  M.  Glenn,  chairman;  Francis  H.  McLean,  field  di- 
rector; David  H.  Holbrook,  executive  director,  130  East  22nd  St.,  New 
York.  Advice  in  organization  problems  of  family  social  work  societies 
(Associated  Charities)  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  SOCIAL  WORKERS  (formerly  Na- 
tional Social  Workers'  Exchange) — Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  director,  130 
East  22nd  St,  New  York.  An  organization  of  professional  social  workers 
devoted  to  raising  social  work  standards  and  requirements.  Membership 
open  to  qualified  social  workers. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION,  FORMERLY  AMER- 
ICAN ASSOCIATION  FOR  STUDY  AND  PREVENTION  OF  INFANT 
MORTALITY — Gertrude  B.  Knipp,  secretary;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Balti- 
more, Md.  Urges  prenatal,  obstetrical  and  infant  care;  birth  registration; 
maternal  nursing;  infant  welfare  consultations;  care  of  children  of  pre- 
school age  and  school  age. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION-^K.  L.  Butterfield,  presi- 
dent- A  R.  Mann,  vice-president;  E.  C.  Lindeman,  executive  secretary; 
Nat  *T.  Frame,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  field  secretary.  Emphasizes  the 
human  aspect  of  country  life.     Membership,  $3.00. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Lenna  F.  Cooper, 
secretary  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Organized  for 
betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  schools,  institutions  and  community. 
Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics.     1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY— Founded  1828,  labors  lot  an  interna- 
tional  peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  of  Peace,  $2.00 
a  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  secretary  and  editor,  612-614  Colorado  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION— Annual  Congress  of  American 
penologists,  criminologists,  social  workers  In  delinquency.  Next  Congress 
Detroit,  Mich.,  October,  1922.  E.  R.  Cass,  general  secretary,  135  East 
15th  St,   New  York. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank 
J.  Osborne,  executive  secretary;  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York.  To  dissemi- 
nate knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention. 
Publication  free  on  request     Annual  membership  dues,  $5.00. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh 
Ave.,  New  York.  For  the  conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression  of 
prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  promotion  of  sound 
sex  education.  Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon  request. 
Annual  membership  dues,  $2.00.  Membership  includes  quarterly  magazine 
and  monthly  bulletin.     William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  general  director. 

CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICA— 370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt,  chairman;  Sally  Lucas  Jean,  director. 
To  arouse  public  interest  in  the  health  of  school  children;  to  encourage 
the  systematic  teaching  of  health  in  the  schools;  to  develop  new  methods 
of  interesting  children  in  the  forming  of  health  habits;  to  publish  and  dis- 
tribute pamphlets  for  teachers  and  public  health  workers  and  health  liter- 
ature for  children;  to  advise  in  organization  of  local  child  health  programs. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA — A  league  of  agencies  to 
secure  a  better  understanding  of  child  welfare  problems,  to  improve  stand- 
ards and  methods  in  the  different  fields  of  work  with  children  and  to  make 
available  in  any  part  of  the  field  the  assured  results  of  successful  effort 
The  League  will  be  glad  to  consult  with  any  agency,  with  a  view  to  assist- 
ing it  in  organizing  or  reorganizing  its  children's  work.  C.  C.  Carstens, 
director,  130  East  22nd  St.,  New  York. 

COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN— 305  West  98th  St,  New  York.  Rose 
Brenner,  president;  Mrs.  Harry  Sternberger,  executive  secretary.  Promotes 
civic  cooperation,  education,  religion  and  social  welfare  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Cuba,  Europe. 

Department  of  Immigrant  Aid — 799  Broadway,  Mrs.  S.  J.  Rosensohn, 
chairman.  For  the  protection  and  education  of  immigrant  women  and 
girls. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED)— 315  Fourth  Ave.,  New 
York.  Joseph  Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary.  Citizenship 
through  right  use  of  leisure.  A  national  civic  organization  which  on  request 
helps  local  communities  to  work  out  a  leisure  time  program. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Chancellor  David  Starr 
Jordan,  president;  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  secretary;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  execu- 
tive secretary.  A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  inheritances, 
hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic  possibilities.     Literature  free. 


HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  principal;  G.  P.  Phenix,  vice- 
principal;  F.  H.  Rogers,  treasurer;  W.  H.  Scoville,  secretary;  Hampton, 
Va.  Trains  Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  state  nor  a  government 
school.     Free  illustrated  literature. 

THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DISABLED  MEN— John 
Culbert  Fades,  director,  245  East  23rd  St,  New  York.  Maintains  free 
industrial  training  classes  and  employment  bureau;  makes  artificial  limbs 
and  appliances;  publishes  literature  on  work  for  the  handicapped;  gives 
advice  on  suitable  means  for  rehabilitation  of  disabled  persons  and  cooper- 
ates with  other  special  agencies  in  plans  to  put  the  disabled  man  "  back 
on  the  payrolL" 

LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY  (formerly  Intercollegiate 
Socialist  Society) — Harry  W.  Laidler,  secretary;  Room  931,  70  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York.  Object — Education  for  a  new  social  order,  based  on  production 
for  use  and  not  for  profit  Annual  membership,  $3.00,  $5.00  and  $25.00. 
Special  rates  for  students. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  COL- 
ORED PEOPLE — Moorfield  Storey,  president;  James  Weldon  Johnson, 
secretary;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored  Americans  the 
common  rights  of  American  citizenship.  Furnishes  information  regarding 
race  problems,  lynchings,  etc.  Membership  90,000,  with  350  branches. 
Membership,  $1.00  upward. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  AS- 
SOCIATIONS— 600  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physical, 
social,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young  women.  Main- 
tains National  Training  School  which  offers  through  its  nine  months' 
graduate  course  professional  training  to  women  wishing  to  fit  themselves 
for  executive  positions  within  the  movement  Recommendations  to  posi- 
tions made  through  Personnel  Division,  Placement  Section. 

NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  WELFARE  COUNCIL— Official  National  Body 
of  the  Catholic  Organizations  of  the  country. 

National  Executive  Offices,  1312  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington, 

D.  C. 
General  Secretary,  Rev.  John  J.  Burke,  C.S.P. 

Department  of  Education — Executive  Secretary,  Rev.  James  H.  Ryan. 
Bureau  of  Education — Director,  A.  C.  Monahan. 
Department  of  Laws  and  Legislation — -William  J.  Cochran. 
Department  of  Social  Action — Directors,  John  A.  Ryan  and  John  A.  Lapp. 
Department  of  Press  and  Publicity — Director,  Justin  McGrath;  Assistant 

Director,  Michael  Williams. 
National  Council  of  Catholic  Men — President,   Rear-Admiral  William  S. 

Benson;  Executive  Secretary,  Michael  J.  Slattery. 
National  Council  of  Catholic  Women — President,   Mrs.   Michael  Gavin; 

Executive  Secretary,  Agnes  G.  Regan. 
National    Catholic    Service    School    for   Women,    Washington,    D.    C. — 

Director,  Charles  P.  Neill;  Dean,  Maud  R.  Cavanaugh. 
Bureau  of  Immigration — National  Director,  Bruce  M.  Mohler. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec- 
retary; 105  East  22nd  St,  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultural  investiga- 
tions. Works  for  improved  laws  and  administration;  children's  codes. 
Studies  health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency,  delinquency,  etc.  Annual 
membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25  and  $100;  includes  quarterly,  "The  American 
Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.— Charles  F. 
Powlison,  general  secretary;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and 
publishes  exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  conditions 
affecting  the  health,  well  being  and  education  of  children.  Cooperates  with 
educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child  welfare  groups  in  community, 
city  or  state-wide  service  through  exhibits,  child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE— Dr. 
Walter  B.  James,  president;  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  medical  director; 
Associate  Medical  Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and  Dr.  V.  V. 
Anderson;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secretary;  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  feeble-minded- 
ness,  epilepsy,  inebriety,  criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education  psy- 
chiatric social  service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state  societies.  "  Mental 
Hygiene;"  quarterly,  $2.00  a  year. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Robert  W.  Kelso, 
President,  Boston;  W.  H.  Parker,  Secretary.  25  East  Ninth  Street,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss  the  principles  of 
humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  social  service  agencies. 
Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes  in  permanent  form  the 
Proceedings  of  this  meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  forty- 
ninth  annual  meeting  and  Conference  will  be  held  in  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  June  22-29,  1922.  Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  mem- 
bers upon  payment  of  a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  managing  director;  Lewis  H.  Cams,  field 
secretary;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  secretary;  130  East  22nd  St.,  New 
York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures, 
publish  literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost  Includes 
New  York  State  Committee. 
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KATIONAL  CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE — 44  East  23rd  St.,  New  York. 
Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  general  secretary.  Promotes  legislation  for  en- 
lightened standards  for  women  and  minors  in  industry  and  for  honest 
products;  minimum  wage  commissions,  eight  hour  day,  no  night  work, 
federal  regulation  food  and  packing  industries;  "honest  cloth"  legislation. 
Publications  available. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS— Robert  A.  Woods, 
secretary;  20  Union  Park,  Boston.  Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
ttudy  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and  nation,  for  meeting  the  funda- 
mental problems  disclosed  by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher  and  more 
democratic  organization  of  neighborhood  life. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING— 
Member,  National  Health  Council — Anne  A.  Stevens,  R.N.,  Director,  370 
Seventh  Ave.,  New  York.  For  development  and  standardization  of  public 
health  nursing.  Maintains  library  and  educational  service.  Official  Mag- 
azine, "  Public  Health  Nurse." 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE — For  social  service  among  Negroes.  L. 
Hollingsworth  Wood,  president;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  executive  secretary; 
127  East  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and  colored 
people  to  work  out  community  problems.     Trains  Negro  social  workers. 


NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— Anna 
A.  Gordon,  president,  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  Ave.,  Evanston,  111. 
To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  to 
advance  the  welfare  of  the  American  people  through  the  departments  of 
Child  Welfare,  Women  in  Industry,  Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance 
Instruction,  Americanization  and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor.  Official 
publication,  "  The  Union  Signal,"  published  at  Headquarters. 


NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  president;  311  South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stands  for  self- 
government  in  the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also  for  the  enact- 
ment of  protective  legislation.     Information  given. 


PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA— 
1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York.  Joseph  Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher, 
secretary.  Special  attention  given  to  organization  of  year-round  municipal 
recreation  systems.  Information  available  on  playground  and  community 
center  activities  and  administration. 


PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  repre- 
sentation for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  secretary,  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Membership,  $2.00,  entitles  to  quarterly  P.  R.  Review. 


THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For 
the  study  of  the  causes  of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ments. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment  Conference,  the 
Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture  courses  and  various  allied  activities.  J.  H. 
Kellogg,  president;  B.  N.  Colver,  secretary. 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Improvement  of  Living  Con- 
ditions— John  M.  Glenn,  director;  130  East  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Depart- 
ments: Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Industrial  Studies,  Library, 
Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statistics,  Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publi- 
cations of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and 
inexpensive  form  some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its  work.  Cata- 
logue sent  upon  request. 


TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  Institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South; 
furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and  on  the  Tuske- 
gee  idea  and  methods.  Robert  R.  Moton,  principal;  Warren  Logan,  treas- 
urer; A.  I.  Holsey,  acting  secretary,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 


WORKERS'   EDUCATION   BUREAU    OF  AMERICA— Spencer  Miller, 
Jr.,  secretary ;  465  West  23rd  St.    A  clearing-house  for  Workers'  Education. 
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TIDINGS   OF    THE   COMMON    WELFARE 


Law  Spirit  and  Spirit  Law 

ANY  one  who  thinks  that  life  on  the  Supreme  Court 
/  %  °*  tne  United  States  is  a  round  of  dull  legal  for- 
J^  J^_  malities  should  read  the  report  of  the  Court's  work 
on  June  6.  On  that  one  day  the  court  rendered 
decisions,  and  the  newspapers  reported  them  in  adjoining 
columns,  holding  that  a  labor  union  may  be  sued  for  damages 
arising  from  a  strike,  and  refusing  to  decide  as  to  whether  or 
not  a  ouija  board  is  "  sporting  goods  "  for  purposes  of  taxa- 
tion. The  decision  written  by  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Taft  in 
the  case  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  Arkansas  reads  like 
a  good  newspaper  strike  story  and  includes  such  lively  bits 
as  this :  "  One  of  the  crowd  went  up  to  the  top  of  a  coal 
tipple  and  planted  a  flag  on  which  was  the  legend,  'This  is 
a  union  man's  country.'  "  Ouija  was  a  tax  case.  The  Balti- 
more Talking  Board  Company  held  that  it  (or  she)  is  not 
sporting  goods,  but  "  a  grade  of  motor  automatism  involving 
subconscious  action  of  intelligence."  This  was  beyond  the 
justices.  They  declined  to  rule  even  as  to  whether  the 
smaller  boards  are  "  children's  toys." 

Working  Children 

IT  is  not  generally  known  that  only  15  per  cent  of  the 
working  children  of  the  United  States  were  reached  by 
the  first  or  second  federal  child  labor  law,  both  of  which 
have  now  been  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  little  street  traders,  the  sweated  tenement 
house  children,  and  the  million  children  in  the  beet,  onion 
and  cotton^  fields  and  in  other  agricultural  labor,  were  not 
touched  by  either  law.  Nevertheless,  the  recent  action  of 
the  court  again  throws  open  the  doors  of  the  cotton  mills  in 
Rhode  Island,  New  Hampshire,  North  and  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  of  the  canneries  in  Maine,  Maryland,  Florida, 
Delaware  and  Louisiana,  and  of  the  quarries  and  mines  in 
New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey  and  New  Mexico,  to  the  chil- 
dren of  those  states. 

The  decision  was  not  expected,  though  it  was  unanimous. 
The  court  had  been  inconsistent  before.  Why  should  it  not 
be  inconsistent  in  the  case  of  "  the  kids  "  ?  The  law  had  been 
striven  for  because  it  was  considered  "safe"  and  could  be  got 
through  at  once  without  the  three  or  four  years'  waiting 
necessary  for  a  constitutional  amendment.  Now,  however, 
the  movement  for  an  amendment  seems  inevitable.  On  the 
initiative  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  a  new  or- 
ganization, the  Permanent  Conference  for  the  Abolition  of 
Child  Labor,  has  been  organized  with  Mr.  Gompers  chair- 
man, Mrs.  Florence  Kelly,  of  the  National  Consumers' 
League,  vice-chairman,  and  Matilde  Lindsey,  of  the  National 
Women's  Trade  Union  League,  secretary,  to  work  for  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  which  will  provide  regulation  not 
only  of  child  labor  but  of  other  conditions  in  industry.  The 
National  Child  Labor  Committee  has  indorsed  the  movement 


"unless  some  method  offering  more  immediate  and  effective 
relief  is  proposed." 

Those  who  oppose  a  constitutional  amendment  do  so 
chiefly  because  of  the  expected  general  effect  of  further  cen- 
tralization of  power  in  the  federal  government ;  they  believe, 
some  of  them,  that  it  tends  to  break  down  state  efficiency 
in  enforcement,  and  above  all  that  it  is  bad  tactics  at  the 
present  time  in  view  of  the  opposition  to  the  prohibition 
amendment.  There  are  those,  too,  who  would  emphasize 
"constructive"  legislation — developing  a  department  of  edu- 
cation in  the  government  which  would  bring  school  require- 
ments up  to  the  point  that  child  labor  would  be  abolished 
automatically,  and  so  spend  the  money  which  would  other- 
wise be  expended  on  enforcement  of  the  law  against  child 
labor  on  the  training  and  education  of  children. 

Those  who  believe  in  the  amendment,  however,  point  to 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  several  states  since 
the  enactment  of  the  first  federal  law,  a  progress  which  they 
lay  to  the  upward  pressure  of  the  federal  standard.  Seven 
years  ago,  only  twenty  states  had  an  eight-hour  day  for  chil- 
dren; today  there  are  thirty-two.  Then  only  34  forbade 
night  work  under  sixteen;  now  42  forbid  it.  Then  only  19 
protected  children  under  sixteen  in  mines  and  quarries ;  today 
27,  including  the  chief  mining  states  of  the  union,  give  that 
protection.  They  believe  that  the  administration  of  both 
federal  and  state  laws  has  tended  to  bring  up  efficiency  in 
local  administration  rather  than  to  break  it  down.  They 
point  to  the  need  of  the  amendment  being  so  carefully  drawn 
that  the  federal  requirement  will  be  the  minimum  and  so  not 
annul  the  effect  of  state  laws  that  are  in  advance  of  it. 

As  to  "constructive"  legislation — that  is  logical,  but  not 
the  American  method.  "Children  have  to  be  driven  out  of 
the  factories  into  the  streets  and  become  a  nuisance  before 
the  American  community  is  ready  to  build  up  schools  and 
train  and  pay  teachers  for  them.  That  is  the  American 
way,"  says  Owen  R.  Lovejoy  of  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee.  Moreover,  the  process  would  take  an  entire 
generation.  Meantime  the  two  methods  might  go  along 
side  by  side  and  the  children  be  released  from  their  toil. 

Prohibition  After  Three  Years 

THE  MANUFACTURERS'  RECORD  has  per- 
formed a  valuable  public  service  in  writing  to  the  sign- 
ers of  America's  most  influential  petition  to  Congress 
in  behalf  of  prohibition,  five  years  ago,  asking  them  whether 
they  still  favor  prohibition  as  vigorously  as  they  did  at  that 
time,  and  in  publishing  their  replies.  Several  hundred  other 
leading  manufacturers  also  were  requested  to  state  their 
views,  which  were  entirely  unknown  to  the  editor.  Of 
about  one  thousand  five  hundred  who  replied,  98.50  per  cent 
are  in  favor  of  prohibition  in  some  form  and  85.50  per  cent 
in  the  strictest  form.     Only  7  per  cent  are  for  beer  and 
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wine.  Among  the  number  there  are  in  addition  to  manu- 
facturers and  business  men  enough  representatives  of  other 
callings — trade  unionists,  university  men,  engineers,  public 
officials,  lawyers,  farmers — to  give  a  general  survey  of  what 
America  thinks  about  prohibition  today.  Warren  S.  Stone, 
grand  chief  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
is  as  positive  about  the  good  social  effects  as  is  Judge  Gary 
or  President  Wilbur  of  Stanford  University.  There  is  as 
yet  no  statistical  evidence  sufficiently  accurate  or  on  a  large 
enough  scale  to  prove  the  material  benefits;  but  in  the  ab- 
sence of  statistics,  the  opinions  held  by  men  with  a  vast  area 
of  observation  before  their  eyes  are  good  evidence.  The 
editor  of  the  symposium  says: 

The  whole  world  is  watching  this  country.  Every  drinker  on 
earth  who  wants  to  continue  to  be  a  drunkard,  every  wine  grower 
in  France,  every  beer  maker  in  Germany,  every  whiskey  producer  in 
England  and  Scotland  and  every  other  liquor  interest  in  all  the 
world  is  struggling  with  all  possible  energy  to  break  down  prohibi- 
tion in  this  country. 

We  have  had  distinguished  visitors,  such  as  Gilbert  K. 
Chesterton  and  Mrs.  Asquith,  who  have  gone  back  to  Eu- 
rope saying  that  prohibition  is  a  failure.  "  One  can  get  a 
drink  almost  anywhere  in  the  United  States."  But  the 
margin  of  non-enforcement,  as  viewed  by  the  contributors 
to  this  symposium,  however  evident,  is  almost  insignificant 
in  comparison  with  the  good  results  that  have  already  come 
from  enforcement.  Here  is  a  typical  reply  to  the  question- 
naire, coming  from  the  general  manager  of  a  great  steel 
company : 

There  is  more  interest  taken  in  home  life,  which  is  reflected  in  a 
greater  number  of  men  paying  for  their  homes,  improving  their 
furnishings,  providing  better  shoes  and  clothing  for  their  little  ones, 
and  increased  savings  deposits. 

School  attendance,  both  public  and  Sunday  school,  has  improved. 
Merchants  as  well  as  the  families  have  been  benefited  in  that  9ales 
have  increased  and  the  collections  are  better.  The  morale  of  the 
community  has  made  wonderful  progress. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  all  our  principal  industries  were 
shut  down  by  a  strike  in  1919  for  six  months,  and  these  industries 


operated  only  about  six  months  in  1920,  three  months  in  1921,  and 
none  so  far  this  year  have  resumed,  there  has  been  comparatively 
little  suffering.  Comparing  the  last  twenty-seven  months  in  which 
there  has  been  only  fifteen  months  of  employment,  with  any  shut- 
down of  three  months'  duration  under  the  saloon  regime,  conditions 
in  our  city  have  been  easily  a  hundred  per  cent  better.  In  fact,  it 
has  been  the  common  speculation  in  our  city,  "  What  would  be  our 
lot  if  we  had  saloons  with  the  great  unemployment  of  such  long 
standing?" 

He  also  testifies  to  the  fact  that  not  the  workingmen  but 
the  well-to-do  in  the  community  are  lawbreakers.  The  im- 
portance of  this  testimony  and  that  of  others  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  proves  the  value  of  prohibition  at  a  time  of  depres- 
sion. In  1919  and  1920,  when  industry  was  booming,  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  disentangle  the  good  effects  of  pro- 
hibition from  those  of  the  prevailing  general  prosperity. 
Today  the  permanent  results  are  becoming  more  and  more 
strikingly  manifest.  Judson  C.  Welliver,  in  the  current 
issue  of  the  American  Review  of  Reviews,  concludes 
article  based  upon  another  investigation,  by  saying: 

Complete  enforcement  will  never  be  attained.  The  completes 
possible  enforcement  has  not  yet  been  attained.  But  no  fair  con- 
sideration of  conditions  as  they  stand  can  justify  any  other  conclu- 
sion than  that  prohibition  has  already  accomplished  much  of  wha 
its  advocates  expected,  and  that  it  is  on  its  way  to  accomplish 
much  more. 

An  Anti-Americanization  Bill 

A  WARNING  against  the  Johnson  bill  on  the  nat- 
uralization and  registration  of  aliens  (H.  R.  10860) 
has  been  issued  by  the  Inter-State  Council  on  Immi- 
grant Education  and  by  other  influential  bodies.  This  bill, 
which  requires  an  annual  registration  fee  of  $5  for  every 
man  and  woman  and  $3  for  every  child  (with  a  $25  fine  in 
case  of  failure)  is  practically  taking  the  education  of  immi- 
grants in  American  citizenship  out  of  the  hands  of  the  local 
and  state  authorities  and  putting  it  in  charge  of  the  federal 
Department  of  Labor.  Not  only  this,  but  the  local  school 
authorities  are  obliged  to  contribute  to  the  financing  of  this 
educational  enterprise  under  the  control  of  the  federal  de- 
partment. The  bill  has  several  other  features  which  are 
strenuously  objected  to  by  some  of  those  who  have  taken 
the  leadership  in  improving  the  education  provided  for  adult 
immigrants  in  the  different  states.  With  the  evident  object 
of  facilitating  the  tracking  down  of  revolutionaries  (no  mat- 
ter against  what  government),  the  bill  gives,  writes  Alice 
Stone  Blackwell,  "  enormous  and  vague  powers  that  would 
readily  lend  themselves  to  purposes  of  persecution." 

The  Shortridge  bill  in  the  Senate  (S.  3403)  is  similar  in 
its  provisions  but  may  have  been  intended  to  show  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  house  bill ;  for,  the  annual  registration  fee  it 
requires  from  every  immigrant  is  $24,  an  amount  which 
obviously  it  would  be  impossible  to  collect  in  thousands  of 
cases. 

A  thorough  analysis  of  both  bills  has  been  made  by  the 
Conference  on  Immigration  Policy  which,  originally  called 
together  by  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,"  has  recently  been  put  on  a 
permanent  basis  under  the  chairmanship  of  Frances  Perkins. 
Its  report  points  out  that  they  are  unconstitutional,  imprac- 
ticable, oppressive  and  provocative  of  ill  will  toward  the 
government.  It  suggests  the  appointment  of  a  federal 
commission  to  draft  a  really  comprehensive,  workable  and 
uniform  naturalization  law.  Incidentally  it  shows  that  the 
bill  further  complicates  the  legal  status  of  American  women 
married  to  immigrants  and  would  bring  about  conflicts  with 
various  state  laws  and  with  international  understandings. 

The  conference  at  a  recent  meeting  proceeded  from  its 
hitherto  mainly  critical  program  to  one  of  constructive  work 
by  appointing  a  committee  to  cooperate  with  a  committee  of 
the  National  Research  Council  in  a  series  of  studies  of 
assimilation  problems  along  biological  and  anthropological 
lines. 
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Among  a  number  of  bills  that  have  been  introduced  since 
the  immigration  bills  before  Congress  were  summarized  in 
the  Survey  for  March  11  by  the  Rev.  Charles  T.  Bridge- 
man,  is  one  that  illustrates  the  need  for  continual  watchful- 
ness, lest  new  principles  inimical  to  American  tradition  and 
purpose  should  quietly  be  embodied  in  law  by  interested 
parties.  Representative  Steenerson  of  Minnesota  has  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  exempt  farmer  immigrants  from  the  3 
per  cent  restriction,  upon  their  sworn  statement  of  their 
intention  to  engage  in  agriculture,  and  on  deposit  of  $200 
for  each  adult  member  and  $50  for  each  child  in  the  fami- 
ly— the  deposit  to  be  returned  with  interest  upon  proof 
of  compliance  with  the  declaration  or,  failing  this,  to  be 
used  to  cover  the  cost  of  deportation. 

Winter  Seems  'Way  Off 

IN  the  bituminous  region  the  "  suspension  of  work  "  of 
the  miners  remains  unchanged.  Those  in  Western 
Pennsylvania,  the  key  to  the  situation,  are  reported  as 
holding  out  100  per  cent,  with  a  slight  increase  in  number 
of  men  out.    Negotiations  have  not  yet  been  entered  upon. 

In  the  anthracite  region  negotiations  continue,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  scale  committee  of  the  union  rejected  the 
proposal  made  by  the  operators  on  June  2  to  the  effect  that 
the  questions  in  dispute  be  referred  to  a  commission  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President.  The  proposed  commission  would 
be  empowered  to  "  ascertain  and  consider  the  facts  concern- 
ing wages  and  working  conditions  of  employment  "  at  issue. 
The  miners  contend  that  until  provision  is  made  for  com- 
pulsory submission  of  the  costs  and  profits  of  the  operators — 
including  royalties  on  land  as  well  as  transportation  costs — 
the  "  facts  "  cannot  be  obtained  by  a  commission ;  and  that  a 
commission  without  access  to  all  the  facts  cannot  function. 

As  the  Survey  goes  to  press,  however,  a  counter-proposal 
is  expected  from  the  union. 

At  the  hearings  before  the  Public  Committee  on  the  Coal 
Strike,  which  have  been  going  forward  in  New  York  in 
the  last  two  weeks,  the  anthracite  union  leaders  have  made 
it  clear  that  they  will  not  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the 
wage  scale  under  any  conditions  until  provision  is  made  for 
compulsory  presentation  of  the  facts. 

Meantime  nothing  further  has  been  heard  about  the 
progress  of  the  Bland  Bill,  reported  favorably  in  the  House 
last  month,  (see  the  Survey  for  May  13,  page  233)  which 
provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  fact-finding  commission. 

To  Transform  Class  Hatred 

BY  the  end  of  July,  the  gradual  "demobilization"  of  the 
American  Friends'  work  on  behalf  of  the  children  of 
Germany  will  be  completed.  The  American  Friends' 
Service  Committee  is  now  planning  to  apply  the  spirit  and 
technique  of  its  relief  work  in  Europe  and  Mexico  to  dis- 
tressed areas  in  the  United  States,  and  for  its  initial  field  has 
chosen  West  Virginia.  Here  it  will  for  two  months  supply 
to  four  hundred  children  of  striking  miners  along  Cabin 
Creek  in  Kanawha  County  the  regular  A.R.A.  "supple- 
mentary ration"  of  cocoa,  milk,  sugar,  beans  and  rice.  The 
executive  committee — on  which  are  men  who  have  extensive 
interests  in  these  coal  fields — realizes  that  this  is  little  more 
than  a  drop  in  the  bucket  and  has  entered  upon  a  public 
campaign  for  funds  so  as  to  be  able  to  serve  more  children. 
The  expenses  of  distribution  by  three  representatives  of  the 
committee  will  be  paid  for  from  its  own  funds. 

The  enterprise  has  been  preceded  by  a  careful  investigation 
of  conditions  which  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  present 
distress  is  not  the  result  of  the  miners'  strike,  but  in  most 
of  the  West  Virginia  coal  fields  existed  for  nearly  a  year 
prior  to  April  1,  1922.  A  further  consideration  was  that  in 
any  case  the  children  of  West  Virginia  are  no  more  respon- 
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When  the  children  of  the  political  prisoners 
marched  to  the  White  House  they  were  told 
that  the  President  could  not  possibly  listen  to 
such  petitions  and  that  such  supplications 
would  tend  only  to  make  him  become  firm  in 
his  resolutions 
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not  yet  been  followed  in  another 
neighborhood  where  prayer  thus 
far  has  been  held  in  considerable 
esteem 


Hendrik  Willem  Fan  Loon 

sible  for  industrial  strife  than  were  the  children  of  Germany 
and  Russia  for  the  political  conditions  in  their  countries. 

With  the  negative  attitude  assumed  by  the  American  Red 
Cross  toward  the  relief  of  families  of  striking  workmen,  and 
the  difficulty  of  securing  relief  from  other  sources,  the  leaders 
among  the  Friends  believe  that  in  such  cases  there  may  often 
be  special  opportunities  for  the  demonstration  of  their  ideal 
that  "Christian  service  can  transform  class  hatred,  race 
prejudice,  commercial  antagonism  and  nationalistic  ambition 
into  brotherhood  and  good  will." 

The  Friends'  Yearly  Meeting,  from  somewhat  different 
premises,  also  has  taken  action  on  the  coal  strike.  On  the 
basis  of  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  case  for  both  sides, 
made  by  a  committee  of  economists  and  business  men,  and 
after  full  explanation  of  the  circumstances  to  the  general 
body  of  Friends,  the  Yearly  Meeting  on  May  19  passed  a 
resolution  asking  President  Harding  for  the  appointment  of 
a  commission  to  arbitrate  the  present  dispute  (the  resulting 
decision  to  be  enforced  by  public  opinion),  "to  inquire  into 
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the  causes  of  the  conditions  leading  up  to  this  and  previous 
strikes  in  the  industry,  to  suggest  adequate  remedies  to  pre- 
vent their  recurrence,  and  protect  the  public  interest,  after 
the  fashion  already  adopted  in  connection  with  our  forest 
resources  and  the  public  utilities." 

Before  the  Shift 

WHEN  Judge  Gary  in  April  discussed  the  twelve-hour 
day  in  steel  before  the  stockholders  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  he  gave  two  specific 
reasons  for  its  continuance.  He  said  first  that  competition 
was  so  great  that  an  individual  company  could  not  make  the 
change  without  the  entire  industry  going  over,  and  second, 
that  the  men  wanted  twelve  hours'  work  [see  the  Survey 
for  April  22,  page  101].  Progress  in  both  these  matters  has 
been  reported  since  that  time.  The  President's  dinner  to 
forty-one  heads  of  steel  companies,  for  discussion  of  the  long 
day,  was  immediately  followed  by  the  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute's  appointment  of  a  committee  to  investigate 
the  subject.  The  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  represents  vir- 
tually all  the  manufacturers  in  the  industry.  Thus  con- 
certed discussion  of  the  subject  has  been  started. 

Announcement  has  also  been  made  during  the  week  that 
the  American  Engineering  Council  has  entered  upon  a  field 
study  as  to  the  metallurgical  and  production  aspects  of 
changing  from  the  two  to  the  three-shift  system  in  steel. 
Bradley  Stoughton,  formerly  secretary  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineers,  has  been  re- 
tained as  director  of  the  survey. 

Pocket  Nerves 

DIFFERENT  ways  of  raising  money  for  relief  work 
were  given  an  interesting  trial  in  a  recent  campaign 
in  the  little  city  of  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  in 
behalf  of  Russian  children.  A  meeting  in  the  largest 
motion  picture  house  in  town  with  addresses  by 
speakers  familiar  with  Russian  conditions  brought  out 
an  attendance  of  some  two  hundred  people  and  contributions 
of  $345.  A  campaign  by  a  local  newspaper  brought  in  $200 
more.  Personal  solicitation  by  the  Jewish  community  raised 
about  $350.  Then  John  Howie  Wright,  the  most  enthu- 
siastic of  all  direct-mail  advocates,  wrote  an  appeal — he  calls 
it  a  "  sales  letter  " — which  was  sent  to  one  thousand  names 
'in  the  telephone  book  at  a  cost  of  about  $50.  It  brought 
in  $450.50 — almost  exactly  one-third  of  the  total  of  $1,345 
produced  by  four  efforts.  In  his  monthly  magazine,  Postage, 
Mr.  Wright  points  out  that  "  more  money  was  secured  by 
direct-mail  than  by  the  other  methods  employed,  notwith- 
standing that  direct-mail  was  employed  last  and  after  those 
engaged  thought  that  the  field  had  been  pretty  thoroughly 
exhausted."  He  does  not  discuss,  however,  the  possibility 
that  the  letter  reaped  some  returns  where  others  had  sowed 
and  had  awakened  interest  almost  to  the  point  of  action. 

Writers  of  appeals  for  good  causes  may  care  to  compare 
Mr.  Wright's  letter  with  their  own  and  to  test  out  both 
against  the  four  essential  points  of  a  sales  letter  as  they 
have  been  worked  out  by  the  advertising  folk:  A  sales  let- 
ter must  catch  the  reader's  attention,  it  must  convince  him 
of  the  merit  of  your  cause,  it  must  persuade  him  that  he 
needs  or  wants  what  you  offer,  it  must  stimulate  him  to 
action — in  this  case  to  contribute  to  the  cause. 
Here  is  the  Russian  letter: 

I  THINK  you  will  agree  with  me  that  there  is  not  a  man  or 
woman  living  in  the  city  of  Norwalk  who  would  not  give  the 
very  last  cent  they  had  in  the  world  to  save  a  baby  from  dying 
from  starvation.  I  think  you  will  further  agree  with  me  that  there 
is  not  a  single  man  or  woman  living  in  the  city  of  Norwalk  who 
would  not  take  the  clothes  off  his  or  her  own  back  in  order  to 
save  a  baby  from  dying  of  cold. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  fifteen  million 
Russian  people  will  die  during  the  next  twelve  months,  of  hunger. 
Whether  or  not  the  Russian  government  is  good  or  bad,  you  know 


as  well  as  I  that  the  poor  Russian  people  are  not  to  blame. 

It  is  bad  enough  to  see  a  full-grown  man  or  a  full-grown  woman 
die  for  want  of  bread,  but  it  is  certainly  a  terrible  thing  to  see  a 
child  die  from  hunger. 

What  I  am  trying  to  do  in  Norwalk,  is  to  raise  enough  money  to 
save  a  few  hundred  Russian  babies  from  death  by  starvation. 

One  dollar  feeds  a  child  for  a  whole  month.  Every  dollar  that 
you  give  will  feed  a  Russian  baby  for  that  period. 

Every  parent  who  loves  his  own  children  will  wish  to  subscribe 
to  this  work  of  saving  innocent  human  lives.  Every  contribution,  no 
matter  how  small,  is  gladly  welcome  and  every  penny  of  it  goes  tc 
Russian  children. 

This  letter  is  being  written  to  every  person  in  the  city  of  Norwalk 
who  has  a  telephone.  The  entire  expense  of  getting  out  these  letters, 
postage,  etc.,  is  being  taken  care  of  by  a  voluntary  subscription. 
Every  dollar  that  this  letter  raises  will  go  to  feed  starving  children 
in  Russia. 

Just  put  your  hand  in  your  pocket  now  and  put  whatever  currency 
you  can  spare  in  the  enclosed  envelope  and  mail  it.  If  you  have  a 
check  book  handy,  write  a  check. 

"  Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  Me  and  forbid  them  not, 
for  of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  God."  It  was  Christ  who  said  this 
and  also  said,  "  Inasmuch  as  you  do  it  for  the  least  of  one  of  these, 
you  do  it  for  Me." 

A  House  of  Friendship 

IN  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  is  the  first  Friends'  meeting 
house  in  the  country,  built  in  1700.  Once  standing  al- 
most alone  in  a  rural  neighborhood,  it  is  now  sur- 
rounded by  one  of  the  most  congested  sections  of  the  city. 
The  big,  elm-shaded  grounds  of  the  meeting  house  are  like 
an  oasis  of  green  in  the  midst  of  pavements  and  buildings. 
Since  the  epidemic  of  infantile  paralysis  a  few  years  ago, 
the  children  have  used  the  yard  as  a  playground.  Recently, 
however,  the  children  were  in  danger  of  losing  their  play- 
ground and  the  people  a  bit  of  old-time  Newport.  The 
care  of  the  building  and  grounds  had  become  such  a  finan- 
cial burden  to  the  Rhode  Island  Quakers  that  they  decided 
to  sell  the  property.  But  public-spirited  Newporters  real- 
ized the  importance  of  saving  this  historical  spot.  A  fund 
was  raised  to  acquire  the  building  and  grounds  for  a  rec- 
reation center.  The  big  room  where  once  the  Friends 
gathered  for  Yearly  Meetings  is  now  a  gymnasium,  used  by  a 
group  of  neighboring  schools.  The  little  upper  room,  built 
like  the  cabin  of  a  ship  with  great  oak  beams  hewn  out  by  a 
ship's  carpenter,  is  to  be  kept  exactly  as  it  is  and  will  be  used 
for  meetings  and  parties.  Under  the  spreading  elms  in  the 
yard  the  children  will  continue  to  coast  down  the  slides  and 
to  play  in  the  sandboxes. 

The  Last  Faint  Trace  of  Red 

THE  Constitution  has  been  saved  again — in  New  York. 
Under  the  well  known  Lusk  laws  [see  the  Survey 
for  April  24,  1920,  page  132;  May  29,  1920,  page 
298;  April  23,  1921,  page  105],  which  became  operative  in 
September,  1921,  the  process  of  finding  questionable  persons 
has  gone  on.  The  state  department  of  education,  in  the  effort 
to  enforce  those  laws,  first  asked  all  principals  to  return  lists 
of  the  teachers  in  their  schools,  with  special  report  on  all 
those  teachers  whose  loyalty  was  open  to  question.  Next, 
all  teachers  in  New  York  city  were  asked  to  sign  "  loyalty 
oaths."  Some,  it  seemed,  failed  to  do  so,  or  did  so  "  under 
protest."  This  residue  of  nonconformists  had  to  be  dealt  with 
in  special  fashion.  A  special  tribunal  was  set  up  to  pass 
upon  their  cases. 

The  Teachers'  Council,  an  organization  that  theoretically 
represents  the  teachers  of  the  city,  proposed  a  committee  for 
this  purpose.  They  sent  to  Frank  P.  Graves,  state  commis- 
sioner of  education,  a  list  of  names  acceptable  to  themselves. 
Their  list  was  officially  approved.  Archibald  E.  Stevenson, 
exponent  and  defender  of  the  Lusk  laws;  Conde  Pallen, 
editor  of  the  Catholic  Encyclopedia  and  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  revolutionary  activities  of  the  National  Civic 
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Federation;  Finley  J.  Shepard,  husband  of  Helen  Gould; 
Olivia  Leventritt,  once  a  member  of  the  New  York  city 
board  of  education,  and  Hugh  Frayne,  an  official  of  organ- 
ized labor  in  New  York  city:  these  five  men  and  women 
made  up  the  committee. 

Storms  of  charge  and  countercharge  have  rolled  around 
the  committee.  There  has  been  considerable  doubt  as  to  its 
functions  and  its  legal  standing.  Mr.  Stevenson  first  at- 
tempted to  justify  its  work  on  the  ground  that  it  was  similar 
to  a  committee  of  admissions  to  a  club.  But  he  found  that 
position  untenable  when  it  was  pointed  out  that  clubs  usually 
choose  such  committees  from  among  their  own  members. 
The  Teachers'  Council,  which  suggested  the  plan  and  named 
the  committee,  has  had  to  defend  itself  from  the  charge  that 
it  was  not  representative  of  the  teachers.  A  definite  move 
has  been  inaugurated  by  the  Teachers'  Union,  with  the  sup- 
port of  other  organizations,  looking  to  the  complete  reor- 
ganization of  the  council. 

The  commissioner  of  education  was  appealed  to  to  dismiss 
the  committee.  He  was,  at  first,  inclined  to  blame  the 
whole  storm  on  the  efforts  of  propagandists,  especially  the 
president  of  the  Teachers'  Union,  Henry  R.  Linville. 
When,  however,  he  found  the  New  York  city  board  of  edu- 
cation questioning  the  utility  of  the  committee  and  doubt- 
ful about  the  representative  character  of  the  Teachers' 
Council,  he  decided  that  there  must  be  something  worth  con- 
sidering in  the  storm  of  protest.  However,  the  commissioner 
has  refused  to  dismiss  the  committee.  He  claims  that  its 
powers  are  limited,  that  no  one  is  compelled  to  appear  before 
it,  and  that  on  the  whole  it  has  done  a  good  piece  of  work, 
protecting  the  teachers  under  question  from  public  criticism. 
The  circumstances  surrounding  the  appointment  of  the  com- 
mittee were  responsible  for  the  difference  of  opinion  at  first 
as  to  whether  the  committee  had  power  to  dismiss,  or  even 
to  advise  dismissal;  or,  indeed,  to  compel  any  teacher  to  at- 
tend its  sessions. 

At  latest  writing,  one  well  known  teacher  in  the  city  has 
publicly  refused  to  pay  any  attention  to  the  "direction"  of 
the  committee  to  come  before  it  and  defend  her  loyalty ;  the 
Teachers'  Union  has  definitely  challenged  the  right  of  any 
such  extra-legal  body  to  operate  in  the  premises;  and  the 
committee  itself,  hesitating  before  the  storm  of  disapproval, 
has,  in  spite  of  the  refusal  of  the  state  commissioner  to  dis- 
miss it,  cancelled  its  lease  of  a  place  to  meet  and  postponed 
its  meetings  for  the  present.  The  public  has  taken  a  modi- 
cum of  interest  in  the  proceedings. 

What  Do  Social  Workers  Read? 

ANALYSIS  of  the  reading  habits  and  tastes  of  social 
workers  is  growing  apace.  Not  long  ago  the  Social 
Workers'  Club  of  Boston  discussed,  "  What  should  the 
social  worker  read?"  [See  the  Survey  for  April  8.]  Then 
Elizabeth  Dutcher,  of  the  New  York  Charity  Organization 
Society,  prepared  a  list  of  books  which  every  social  agency 
should  have  on  its  shelves.  [The  Survey  for  April  22.] 
Now  comes  the  Social  Workers'  Club  of  Pittsburgh  with 
the  question,  "  What  does  the  social  worker  read  ?  " — and 
the  answer. 

In  an  informal  address  to  this  club  Dr.  Henry  A.  Shaw 
recently  reported  on  an  investigation  he  had  made  through 
local  bookstores.  It  seems  that  social  workers  are  not  so  very 
different  from  other  human  beings.  Their  power  of  resist- 
ance may  be  above  the  average,  but  they,  too,  succumb  to 
temptation.  Dr.  Shaw  reported  that  the  three  magazines  most 
often  purchased  by  social  workers  are  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  the  American,  and  Everybody's.  Those  least  frequently 
indulged  in  are  The  New  Republic,  The  Freeman,  The  Na- 
tion, The  Atlantic  Monthly.  When  asked  why  no  mention 
was  made  of  the  Survey,  Dr.  Shaw  replied,  "  Because,  of 
course,  every  social  worker  reads  it." 


The  Coronado  Decision 

CAN  labor  secure  justice  from  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  ?  As  one's  mind  runs  back  over  the 
momentous  labor  law  decisions  of  the  last  decade 
or  two — the  famous  Debs  case  (1894),  the  Loch- 
ner  New  York  Bake  Shop  decision  (1905),  the  Danbury 
Hatters'  case  (1908),  the  Adair  case  (1908),  the  Coppage 
case  (1915),  the  Hitchman  case  (1917),  the  Duplex 
case  (1921),  the  Tri-City  case  (1921)  and  the  Truax  anti- 
picketing  injunction  (1921) — in  nearly  every  one  of  which 
the  Supreme  Court  decided  adversely  to  labor's  interests,  and 
in  several  of  them  by  decisions  so  questionable  as  to  elicit 
protests  from  thoughtful  and  distinguished  lawyers  and 
students  of  the  law  in  all  sections  of  the  country — one  can 
begin  to  appreciate  the  increasingly  hostile  and  socially  dan- 
gerous attitude  of  labor  toward  the  courts.  In  the  eyes  of 
many  friends  of  labor  the  highest  court  in  the  land  has  by 
the  recent  Coronado  decision  finally  capped  the  climax  by 
overturning  the  time-honored  legal  principle  that  an  unin- 
corporated group  not  being  a  legal  person  is  not  liable  to 
suit,  thus  making  labor  unions  though  unincorporated 
henceforth  liable.  This  decision,  declares  Mr.  Gompers, 
"  comes  as  the  climax  of  decisions  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  last  few  months  against  labor  "  and  is 
a  blow  at  the  "  very  foundations  of  the  organized  labor 
movement  of  America."  Will  a  careful  reading  of  the 
decision  support  this  indictment? 

The  facts  of  the  case  were  comparatively  simple.  The 
plaintiffs,  operating  certain  mines  in  Arkansas,  decided  early 
in  1 91 4  to  go  on  a  non-union  or  open-shop  basis,  in  spite  of 
a  binding  agreement  with  the  unions  to  the  contrary.  The 
plaintiff's  mine  manager  thereupon  summarily  discharged  the 
miners,  shut  down  the  mines,  notified  his  former  employes 
who  occupied  the  company's  houses  to  vacate,  and,  antici- 
pating trouble,  employed  three  guards  from  the  Burns  De- 
tective Agency  and  a  number  of  others,  bought  a  quantity 
of  Winchester  rifles  and  ammunition,  and  roped  off  the 
principal  mining  plant.  Popular  feeling  in  the  little  mining 
towns  rose  to  a  high  pitch;  a  public  meeting  was  followed 
on  April  6,  1914,  by  rioting  involving  a  number  of  serious 
assaults,  and  the  substantial  damaging  of  the  plaintiff's 
property.  The  ill  feeling  thus  aroused  increased  in  intensity 
and  culminated  on  July  17  in  an  armed  attack  on  the  Prairie 
Creek  mine,  in  which  the  assailants  drove  the  defenders  from 
the  mine,  set  fire  to  and  dynamited  the  mine  plant  and  took 
several  prisoners,  two  of  whom  were  deliberately  murdered. 
In  September,  1914,  the  plaintiffs  began  an  action  for  dam- 
ages against  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  and  its 
officers,  District  No.  21  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  and  its  officers,  27  local  unions  in  District  No.  21, 
and  their  officers,  and  65  individuals,  for  having  entered  into 
a  conspiracy  in  violation  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act. 

The  determination  of  this  case  involved  three  main  issues: 
First,  could  action  be  brought  for  damages  against  unin- 
corporated labor  unions;  second,  was  the  international  union 
responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  local  labor  union ;  and,  third, 
did  the  acts  constitute  such  an  interference  with  interstate 
commerce  as  to  violate  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  ? 

Should  unincorporated  labor  unions  be  liable  to  suit? 
The  common  law  has  always  blinded  its  eyes  to  the  exist- 
ence of  associations  not  incorporated;  and,  furthermore,  in 
the  eyes  of  labor  advocates,  to  hold  labor  unions  liable  would 
put  them  at  the  mercy  of  many  courts  which  but  poorly  con- 
ceal their  antipathies  to  the  whole  labor  movement.  On  the 
other  hand,  whether  the  common  law  chooses  to  recognize 
the  fact  or  not,  unincorporated  groups  do  exist  and  act  as 
entities;  they  buy  and  sell,  own  property,  transact  business 
and  even  possess  distinctive  individualities.  As  Chief  Jus- 
tice Taft  said  in  regard  to  the  transactions  carried  on  by 
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labor  unions,  "  An  extensive  financial  business  is  carried  on, 
money  is  borrowed,  notes  are  given  to  banks,  and  in  every 
way  the  union  acts  as  a  business  entity  distinct  from  its 
members."  If  such  a  group  has  the  privileges  of  legal  entity, 
why  should  it  not  be  subject  to  corresponding  responsibilities  ? 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  spite  of  orthodox  common  law  prin- 
ciples to  the  contrary,  there  is  a  well-marked  legal  tendency 
toward  holding  responsible  for  their  acts  unincorporated 
labor  groups — a  result  widely  proclaimed  in  England  in 
1 90 1  by  the  Taff  Vale  decision  (the  effect  of  which  was 
overturned  in  1 906  by  statute),  and  reached  less  obtrusively, 
though  no  less  surely,  in  both  England  and  America  by  courts 
of  equity  allowing  suits  against  a  few  members  of  unincor- 
porated groups  as  representative  of  the  many.  In  this  way 
long  before  the  Coronado  decision  the  assets  of  unincorpor- 
ated groups  could  be  reached ;  the  Coronado  decision  in  effect 
does  not  change  the  substance  of  the  law,  but  only  dispenses 
with  the  formalities  of  properly  drawing  a  bill  so  as  to 
charge  the  few  as  representative  of  the  many  and  of  pro- 
ceeding in  equity  rather  than  at  law.  What  the  decision  does 
is  to  bring  the  issues  henceforth  out  into  the  open.  Nor 
does  the  decision  hold  that  unincorporated  labor  unions  are 
universally  liable  for  their  acts.  It  merely  holds  them  liable 
when  sued  under  the  provisions  of  the  Sherman  Act;  and 
the  language  of  that  act  expressly  includes,  as  subject  to 
suit,  "  associations  existing  under  or  authorized  by  "  law. 

The  second  issue  decided  is,  it  would  seem,  of  far  greater 
practical  importance.  Was  the  international  union  liable  for 
the  outrages  which  the  evidence  seemed  to  prove  had  been 
planned  and  carried  out  by  the  local  union?  To  have  held 
the  affirmative  would  indeed  have  been  a  body-blow  to 
unionism.  Hardly  a  more  important  issue  to  trade  unionism 
could  have  been  framed.  The  Supreme  Court  squarely  held 
that  inasmuch  as  the  International  Union  had  neither  author- 
ized the  strike,  nor  after  its  institution  had  in  any  way  rati- 
fied it,  neither  the  international  union  nor  its  officers  could 
be  held  liable  for  the  acts  of  the  local  union. 

The  third  issue  was  likewise  one  of  large  importance,  in 
view  of  such  decisions  as  the  Danbury  Hatters  case.     Did 
the  acts  committed  constitute  such  an  interference  with  inter- 
state commerce  as  to  violate  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act? 
Here  again  the  court  entered  into  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
legal  principles  involved,  including  a  well-considered  discus- 
sion of  the  scope  of  the  Sherman  Law;  and  finally  reached 
the  conclusion  that  inasmuch  as  the  acts  of  the  defendants 
did  not  constitute  a  violation  of  the  law  they  were  not  liable 
to  suit  in  the  Federal  Court.    Thus  the  outcome  was  a  re- 
versal of  a  decree  of  the  lower  court  holding  unions  liable. 
The  decision  as  a  whole  is  marked  with  an  appreciation 
of  the  actual  issues  involved  and  a  realism  that  has  been  sadly 
lacking  in  many  of  the  former  labor  decisions.    But  one  or 
two  of  the  dicta  are  most  unfortunate — perhaps  ominous. 
"  Thus  the  authority  is  put  by  all  the  members  of  the  Dis- 
trict No.  21  in  their  officers  to  order  a  strike,"  says  Chief 
Justice  Taft,  "  and  if  in  the  conduct  of  that  strike  unlawful 
injuries  are  inflicted,  the  District  organization  is  responsible 
and  the  fund  accumulated  for  strike  purposes  may  be  sub- 
jected to  the  payment  of  any  judgment  which  is  recovered." 
Was  it  not  bad  law  as  well  as  a  serious  error  of  judgment 
gratuitously  to  suggest  that  the  district  organization  is  neces- 
sarily responsible  for  violence  unauthorized  by  its  members 
in  the  conduct  of  authorized  strikes?     Even  a  corporation, 
although  responsible  for  the  wrongful  acts  of  its  servants 
and  agents  committed  within  the  scope  of  their  authority,  is 
not  liable  for  acts  of  unauthorized  violence  on  the  part  of 
their  agents  outside  of  the  scope  of  their  authority.    Authori- 
zation to  order  a  strike  is  surely  not  authorization  to  commit 
such  acts  of  violence  as  were  proved  in  the  Coronado  case. 
A  dictum  such  as  this  mars  a  decision  in  other  respects  fair 
and  essentially  based  upon  sound  principles  of  justice. 
Harvard  Law  School.  Francis  Bowes  Sayre. 


Depth  Profounder  Still 

THE  Providence  meeting  is  a  call  back  to  basic 
considerations.  Its  general  sessions  deal  only  with 
fundamentals  in  social  work.  Its  section  meetings 
are  a  working  out  of  these  basic  topics  into  special 
aspects  of  the  job.  It  is  the  first  gathering  east  of  the  Hud- 
son since  191 1,  when  the  conference  met  in  Boston. 

The  meetings  of  this  year  and  of  the  next  will  receive 
the  tremendous  advantage  of  the  greater  sense  of  social 
solidarity  which  the  war  has  produced.  The  profession  of 
social  work  is  shaking  down  again  into  a  normal  condition, 
and  social  workers  are  better  able  than  for  several  years 
past  to  meet  on  common  ground  in  discussing  their  work. 
Throughout  the  programs  stress  will  be  laid  upon  stand- 
ards. There  will  be  less  than  usual  said  about  the  way 
such  activities  as  case  work,  poor  relief  and  nursing  care 
are  actually  being  carried  on  in  given  districts,  and  more 
about  the  content  of  right  case  work  and  the  relation  of 
such  service  to  the  whole  problem  of  social  welfare.  One 
of  the  great  aims  of  this  meeting  is  perspective,  with  a 
broader  horizon  for  the  profession  of  social  work.  We 
want  to  bring  out  if  possible  a  sense  of  the  relationship  of 
the  phases  of  social  work  to  the  whole  and  to  each  other. 
On  the  first  evening,  in  addition  to  the  president's  ad- 
dress on  the  central  subject  of  the  conference,  Arthur  J. 
Todd,  who  is  labor  manager  for  B.  Kuppenheimer  &  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  will  talk  on  The  Family  as  a  Factor  in  So- 
cial Evolution.  On  the  second  evening,  Grace  Abbott,  of 
the  United  States  Children's  Bureau,  will  tell  of  Neglected 
Fundamentals  in  Children's  Work.  J.  Prentice  Murphy  will 
describe  The  Superficial  Character  of  Child-Caring  Work. 
His  title  forces  him  to  discuss  the  fundamentals  which  ought 
to  be  considered. 

On  June  24,  two  eminent  authorities  will  discuss  health. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  conference,  mental 
hygiene  is  placed  with  health,  where  it  belongs.  The  topic 
for  discussion  that  evening  will  be  Underlying  Concepts  in 
the  World  Movement  for  Health,  with  George  E.  Vin- 
cent, director  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  discussing  the 
physical  side,  and  Dr.  William  A.  White,  the  mental  side. 
On  Tuesday  evening,  the  basic  question  of  The  Effect  of 
Modern  Industry  upon  Community  Life  will  be  discussed 
by  Professor  E.  C.  Lindeman,  the  foremost  student  of  so- 
ciology in  the  South,  and  Allen  T.  Burns,  last  year's  presi- 
dent of  the  conference  and  member  of  the  Labor  Adjust- 
ment Board,  of  Rochester.  The  real  inquiry  is  whether 
community  life  as  now  organized  will  survive  under  the 
pressure  of  our  industrial  growth. 

On  Wednesday  evening  problems  of  organization  and  co- . 
ordination  in  social  work  will  be  discussed  under  the  title, 
Functions  of  Public  and  Private  Agencies  in  the  Social 
Work  of  the  Future.  Ada  E.  Sheffield,  one  of  the  most 
analytical  thinkers  now  in  social  work  in  America,  and  for 
many  years  a  public  social  servant,  will  discuss  the  public 
side.  Mr.  Bookman  of  Cincinnati,  who  conducts  a  success- 
ful community  council,  will  deal  with  the  private  side. 

The  last  general  session  of  the  conference  will  be  given 
up  to  addresses  by  Professor  Julius  Drachsler  of  Smith  Col- 
lege, one  of  our  foremost  authorities  upon  race  culture  and 
problems  of  race  intermixture,  and,  it  is  at  present  ex- 
pected, by  Albert  Thomas,  director  of  the  International 
Labor  office,  formerly  the  French  minister  of  munitions  dur- 
ing the  German  war.  It  is  feared  that  M.  Thomas  may 
be  late  in  arriving  because  of  the  Genoa  and  Hague  con- 
ference delays.  The  program  will  relate  to  Racial  Diver- 
sities and  Social  Development.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  it 
can  avoid  discussing  the  problem  of  blood  mixture  among 
races.  The  desired  emphasis  is  to  come  upon  racial  prox- 
imities in  urban  communities.  Robert  W.  Kelso. 
President,  National   Conference   of  Social   Work 
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Unemployment  Ended? 

r  r  *W  "W"  T"E  have  passed  the  winter  of  the  greatest  un- 
%  \  I  employment  in  the  history  of  our  country," 
mf  \  wrote  President  Harding  recently  in  a  letter 
expressing  gratitude  to  the  Conference 
on  Unemployment  for  its  share  in  "  the  successful 
inauguration  and  stimulation  of  the  great  simultaneous  move- 
ment in  the  community  .  .  .  which  has  so  greatly  succeeded 
in  the  mitigation  of -what  otherwise  would  have  been  great 
suffering."  As  one  indication  of  the  success  of  the  conference, 
the  President  says,  "  The  demand  for  aid  to  the  unemployed 
from  the  federal  Treasury  disappeared."  In  reporting  this 
letter  the  New  York  Times  printed  a  headline,  Harding 
Hails  End  of  Unemployment.  This  conclusion  was  scarcely 
justified  by  the  President's  words,  though  he  gives  ground 
for  optimism  when  he  declares  that  "  the  revival  of  employ- 
ment through  the  country — except  for  the  strikes — has  so 
greatly  improved  our  situation  that  our  anxieties  in  this 
particular  are  largely  removed." 

The  accompanying  chart  tells  an  interesting  story  of  the 
path  we  have  travelled.  It  is  based  upon  the  experience  in 
factories  in  New  York  state,  which  is  held  by  statisticians 
to  be  a  fairly  accurate  index  of  the  trend  of  employment  in 
general  throughout  the  country.  The  diagram  shows  that 
we  have  established  an  upward  trend  in  employment  since 
July,  1 92 1,  when  we  were  at  the  lowest  ebb,  and  that  we 
have  risen  a  little  above  the  point  to  which  we  tumbled  when 
1 92 1  began.  The  distance  we  have  yet  to  go,  however,  in 
order  to  reach  a  normal  state  of  employment  (as  suggested 
by  the  dotted  line)  is  greater  than  we  have  covered  since 
last  July,  and  with  this  difference:  In  making  the  journey 
the  wage  earners  will  have  months  of  unemployment  back 
of  them  instead  of  1920's  booming  prosperity,  with  employ- 
ment more  regular  and  wages  higher  than  usual.  Has  the 
Conference  on  Unemployment  taught  us  how  to  prepare  for 
the  rest  of  the  journey  back  to  normal,  to  stimulate  the 
further  revival  of  industry,  and  meanwhile  to  take  care  of 
those  who  will  inevitably  be  out  of  work  during  that  period, 
with  less  savings  of  their  own  to  draw  upon? 

The  keynote  of  the  conference  was  the  responsibility  of 
American  business  for  helping  itself.  In  his  telegram  of 
invitation  President  Harding  said : 

The  object  of  the  conference  is  to  inquire  into  the  volume  and  dis- 
tribution of  unemployment,  to  advise  upon  the  emergency  measures 
that  can  be  properly  taken  by  employers  and  local  authorities  and 
civic  bodies,  and  to  consider  such  measures  as  would  tend  to  give 
impulse  to  the  recovery  of  business  and  commerce  to  normal. 

Secretary  Hoover,  who  was  chairman  of  the  conference, 
said  in  his  opening  address : 

The  Administration  has  felt  that  a  large  degree  of  solution  could 
be  expected  through  the  mobilization  of  the  fine  cooperative  action 
of  our  manufacturers  and  employers,  of  our  public  bodies  and  local 
authorities,  and  that  if  solution  could  be  found  in  these  directions 
we  should  have  accomplished  even  more  than  the  care  of  our  un- 
employed, that  we  will  hsve  again  demonstrated  that  independence 
and  ability  of  action  amongst  our  own  people  that  saves  our  gov- 
ernment from  that  ultimate  paternalism  that  will  undermine  our 
whole  political  system. 

Employment  was  declared  to  be  the  real  remedy  for  unem- 
ployment. Meanwhile,  distress  due  to  unemployment  had  to 
be  relieved,  and  this  the  administration  in  Washington 
declared  must  be  the  responsibility  of  local  communities.  To 
help  them  to  measure  up  to  their  responsibilities  a  continuing 
office  in  Washington  was  provided  for  the  winter  under  the 
direction  of  Colonel  Arthur  Woods. 

The  program  of  the  conference  was  to  stimulate  others  to 
action  and  to  show  every  town  and  every  state,  every  industry 
and  every  business  establishment  its  part  in  reviving  industry 
and  in  providing  employment.  Never  before  have  chambers 
of  commerce  given  so  much  attention  to  unemployment.  The 
president  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  who 


was  a  member  of  the  conference,  called  on  all  local  chambers 
to  support  the  recommendations  of  the  conference.  Labor, 
too,  as  represented  by  Mr.  Gompers,  pledged  its  support. 
Many  individual  employers  adopted  helpful  policies.  They 
advanced  construction  work  in  order  to  give  employment  at 
the  time  when  it  was  most  needed.  Not  a  few  have  been 
developing  plans  for  unemployment  insurance,  and  others 
without  any  insurance  plans  have  paid  wages  as  long  as 
possible  to  tide  their  employes  over  the  dull  period.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  program  of  public  works  for  which  money 
was  appropriated  by  states  and  municipalities  was  the  largest 
in  the  history  of  America.  Road-building,  for  which  federal 
aid  was  provided  by  Congress  in  cooperation  with  the  states, 
not  only  gave  employment  but  stimulated  allied  industries. 
Makers  of  materials  used  in  road-building,  for  instance, 
secured  more  orders  earlier  than  usual  and  this  increased 
employment. 

With  reference  to  the  program  of  relief  and  its  results  it 
is  not  possible  to  speak  authoritatively,  since  the  facts  of 
experience  are  not  available.  Indeed,  in  many  communities 
even  the  information  about  the  trend  of  employment  and  the 
probable  number  of  unemployed  has  been  totally  lacking. 
The  recommendation  of  the  conference  to  the  local  com- 
munities to  conduct  registrations  of  the  unemployed  appar- 
ently did  not  result  in  an  accurate  measure  of  their  numbers. 
The  unemployed  are  not  willing  to  register  publicly  as  are 
the  victims  of  a  flood  or  earthquake,  with  its  influence  in 
unifying  the  feeling  of  a  whole  town.  The  declaration  of 
the  conference  that  the  mayor  must  take  the  lead  in  each 
community,  while  it  served  to  express  the  view  of  the  confer- 
ence that  the  emergency  of  unemployment — the  relief  of  its 
victims — must  be  met  locally,  could  not  turn  all  mayors  into 
experienced  leaders  in  social  programs  for  their  towns.  The 
conclusion  of  Colonel  Arthur  Woods  is  that  the  most  suc- 
cessful work  was  done  in  communities  which  could  produce 
leaders  of  experience  in  dealing  with  unemployment. 

It  may  be  fair  to  translate  this  conclusion  into  the  state- 
ment that  only  those  communities  in  which  social  work  as  a 
rounded  program  is  well  organized  in  advance  can  be  counted 
upon  to  deal  wisely  with  the  emergency  of  unemployment. 
A  crisis  like  that  of  last  winter  is  a  severe  test  of  the  pre- 
paredness of  a  community  in  social  service.  Without  experi- 
ence in  similar  crises  a  mayor's  committee  can  easily  become 
the  tool  of  selfish  interests.  It  can  be  over-influenced,  for 
example,  by  an  employers'  group  who  wish  to  cut  wages  or 
break  down  unionism.  Or  it  can  so  centralize  the  adminis- 
tration of  relief  as  to  lose  the  necessary  cooperation  of  every 
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The  solid  curve  is  that  of  the  New  York  Industrial  Commission's 
index  of  employment  in  New  York  factories,  in  which  100  per  cent 
is  the  volume  of  employment  two  months  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
European  War.  The  broken  line  represents  a  normal  trend  of 
growth,  calculated  from  the  increase  of  employment  in  manufactur- 
ing establishments  since  1890,  with  which  present  employment  may 
be  more  fairly  compared  than  with  that  in  June,  1914.  The  chart 
was  prepared  by  the  Division  of  Statistics  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation 
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citizen  in  helping  to  carry  a  load  which  can  be  shouldered 
successfully  only  if  every  man  does  his  share. 

In  the  emphasis  upon  the  responsibility  of  local  com- 
munities and  private  industry  the  conference  has  sometimes 
been  interpreted  as  declaring  that  the  national  government 
had  no  responsibility.  In  point  of  fact,  the  conference  was 
the  first  move  toward  national  leadership  in  dealing  with  the 
fundamental  economic  causes  of  unemployment.  This  was 
the  first  national  conference  on  unemployment  in  the  United 
States.  President  Harding  and  Secretary  Hoover  called  it 
for  the  expressed  purpose  of  considering  unemployment  as  a 
problem  for  the  nation  as  a  whole.  The  widespread  discus- 
sion which  accompanied  the  meetings  served  inevitably  to 
make  the  people  think  of  unemployment  as  a  problem  of 
national  statesmanship.  The  denial  of  national  obligation 
which  has  been  attributed  to  the  conference  was  really  a 
statement  that  doles  from  the  federal  Treasury  would  not 
solve  the  problem.  With  the  leadership  of  Herbert  Hoover, 
the  individual  responsibility  of  every  man  and  every  industry 
was  emphasized  not  as  a  selfish  effort  to  provide  for  one 
group  at  the  expense  of  others,  but  as  a  social  obligation  of 
each  group  to  others  in  the  nation.  Moreover,  governmental 
action  was  urged.  The  Department  of  Commerce  has  car- 
ried on  a  day-to-day  campaign  for  the  revival  of  industry, 
and  for  making  work  more  regular  and  management  more 
efficient.  Congress,  too,  has  been  asked  to  take  specific  action 
but  has  not  yet  adequately  responded. 

Perhaps  in  the  coming  winter  Congress  will  recognize  that 
the  people  regard  as  important  some  of  the  bills  which  were 
neglected  in  the  past  winter:  to  regulate  public  works  as  an 
activity  for  dull  periods;  to  develop  an  efficient  national 
employment  service;  to  provide  funds  for  the  statistical 
work  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  which  is  necessary 
to  determine  policies ;  to  equip  the  Department  of  Labor  in 
other  ways  for  larger  service  on  behalf  of  the  workers;  and 
to  support  measures  like  those  proposed  in  the  present  pro- 
gram of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  which  is  resulting 
in  information  and  advice  on  the  part  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment for  the  development  of  constructive  policies  for  business. 
Moreover,  as  the  Unemployment  Conference  pointed  out, 
complete  industrial  revival  needs  wise  dealing  by  Congress 
with  taxation,  tariff,  railroads  and  foreign  relations. 

One  important  piece  of  work  of  the  conference  is  not  yet 
finished.  The  Committee  on  the  Business  Cycle  which  was 
appointed  by  the  conference  will  make  a  report  in  August. 
This  is  intended  to  be  a  fundamental  discussion  by  economists 
of  the  course  of  the  business  cycle,  its  results  in  unemploy- 
ment, and  how  it  can  be  controlled  by  economic  measures. 
The  influence  of  the  conference  has  stimulated  widespread 
interest,  but  appreciation  of  the  value  of  its  work  can  best 
be  expressed  not  by  acting  as  though  the  crisis  were  over, 
but  rather  by  planning  wiser  action  for  the  months  ahead. 
The  leaders  of  the  conference  recognize  that  the  so-called 
"  normal  "  unemployment  which  is  always  with  us  is  yet 
an  unsolved  problem ;  so,  also,  is  the  idleness  due  to  seasonal 
fluctuations.  The  Administration  in  Washington  took  action 
last  winter  to  deal  with  the  third  big  cause  of  unemployment, 
the  business  cycle  with  its  unprecedented  depression  of  1921. 
The  Administration  believes  that  owing  to  this  action  the 
suffering  of  last  winter  was  less  than  was  feared  in  advance. 
But  the  facts  show  that  neither  the  Administration  nor  the 
public  can  wisely  believe  that  the  crisis  is  ended.  In  the 
coming  winter  we  must  expect  unemployment  still  to  chal- 
lenge the  constructive  power  of  every  group  in  the  com- 
munity. The  chief  value  of  the  President's  conference  was 
its  faith  in  the  feasibility  of  lessening  unemployment  and  its 
recognition  of  the  responsibility  of  many  groups  for  action. 
In  this  hope  of  prevention  employers,  labor,  citizens,  legis- 
lators all  have  their  share.  It  is  not  yet  clear,  however,  how 
they  can  be  united  and  effectively  led.  It  is  not  yet  time  for 
social  workers  to  forget.  Mary  Van  Kleeck. 


The  Turn  in  Iowa 

THE  revival  of  agricultural  prosperity,  considered 
seriously  rather  than  merely  as  Pollyanna  propa- 
ganda, dates  from  the  rise  of  the  price  of  corn 
and  hogs  in  Iowa  and  the  surrounding  corn- 
growing  district.  Des  Moines  is  the  natural  agricultural 
capital  of  the  country,  as  Pittsburgh  is  its  industrial  capital. 
It  is  no  accident  that  the  present  Republican  secretary  of 
agriculture  and  his  Democratic  predecessor  are  editors  of 
rival  farm  journals,  both  published  in  Des  Moines,  and  that 
the  long  service  of  their  predecessor,  through  several  admin- 
istrations, Republican  and  Democratic,  was  rendered  by 
another  Iowa  farmer. 

This  increase  in  the  price  of  Iowa's  basic  farm  products 
is  now  taking  place.  It  seems  not  to  be  a  temporary  fluctua- 
tion, but  a  moderate  and  probably  permanent  improvement. 
For  this  normal  return,  nature,  economic  laws,  national 
legislation  in  the  revival  of  the  War  Finance  Corporation, 
the  policies  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  and  the  traditional 
sanity  of  the  farmers,  are  all  entitled  to  credit.  Not  that  all 
of  the  current  generation  of  farmers  are  necessarily  abnor- 
mally sane.  Many  of  them  have  too  many  automobiles,  and 
most  of  them  who  have  bought  land  in  the  last  three  years 
have  paid  too  much  for  it — indulging  a  speculative  over- 
confidence  that  they  could  sell  at  a  still  higher  price.  When 
farm  land  with  only  ordinary  improvements  was  changing 
hands  rapidly  at  more  than  four  hundred  dollars  an  acre, 
the  transactions  had  no  sound  basis  in  the  returns  on  the 
investment  which  could  be  expected  in  an  average  year,  even 
if  the  owner  lived  on  the  farm  and  managed  it  himself,  still 
less  if  he  rented  it  either  for  cash  or  on  shares.  The  sharp 
reminder  of  this  fact  came  in  the  unexpected  and  disastrous 
collapse  with  the  fall  in  the  prices  of  food  products. 

Some  buyers — a  large  number  in  the  aggregate,  but  not  a 
large  proportion  of  all  who  have  bought  land,  and  of  course 
a  very  small  proportion  of  all  present  owners — have  lost  their 
investments  or  are  in  danger  of  doing  so.  The  produce  does 
not  pay  interest  on  the  mortgage.  At  the  very  low  prices 
of  wheat  and  corn  and  of  the  meat  products  into  which  they 
are  transformed  on  the  farms  where  they  are  grown  or  on 
neighboring  farms,  the  gap  between  the  interest  to  be  paid 
and  the  yield  of  the  farm  has  been  heart-sickening.  Here, 
however,  is  where  the  bankers,  backed  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
system  and  the  War  Finance  Corporation  and  the  sober  com- 
mon sense  of  the  former  owners  who  frequently  hold  the 
purchase  mortgages,  come  in.  The  banks  and  the  former 
owners  know  very  well  that  it  is  better  to  be  lenient  with 
the  new  buyers  than  to  foreclose.  The  land  could  not  be  sold 
at  present  at  anything  like  the  prices  of  two  years,  or  even 
one  year,  ago.  It  is  better  to  defer  interest,  or  even  to  lose 
it  altogether,  than  to  take  back  the  land  on  a  foreclosure. 
Not  always,  of  course.  Sometimes  a  close  calculation  will 
show  that  there  is  something  to  be  made  by  squeezing  out 
the  equity  of  the  last  speculator,  and  sometimes  it  is  obvious 
that  under  present  conditions  the  buyer  does  not  have  the 
resources  to  carry  through  his  undertaking,  even  with  lenient 
treatment. 

The  general  result  is  that  land  is  not  now  changing  hands 
rapidly;  speculative  sales  are  not  taking  place;  liquidation 
and  readjustment  are  in  progress;  many  buyers  whose  pur- 
chase contract  had  not  yet  been  replaced  by  a  deed  have  lost 
their  investment;  the  farms  are  coming  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  can  get  the  most  out  of  them ;  the  salutary  lessons 
are  in  process  of  digestion. 

In  the  next  five  years  it  will  be  easier  than  it  has  been 
in  the  past  three  for  a  capable  and  trustworthy  young  man 
to  become  an  actual  owner  of  one  of  these  Iowa  farms,  but 
there  will  be  less  money  made  in  buying  for  a  rise. 

Edward  T.  Devine, 


A  Limbo  for  Cruel  Words 

By  Thomas  Dawes  Eliot 

ASSOCIATE   PROFESSOR  OF   SOCIOLOGY,    NORTHWESTERN    UNIVERSITY 


A  PENITENTIARY  was,  orginally,  a  place  to  be 
sorry  in.  Like  Mary's  lamb,  "  It  followed  her  to 
Pittsburgh,  and  now  look  at  the  dumb  thing!" 
Many  a  word  which  came  into  being  in  order  to 
signalize  a  new  dispensation  has  itself  fallen  into  disfavor, 
when  the  new  order  of  things  promised  failed  to  come  to  pass 
under  the  new  name.  Then,  new  reformers  chose  yet  newer 
names  and  cast  the  old  into  outer  darkness.  They  are  per- 
fectly good  words,  spoiled.  They  are  spoiled  by  association 
with  our  errors,  our  ignorances,  our  futilities. 

Such  words,  for  example,  are  "  reformatory,"  "  house  of 
refuge,"  "  reform  school,"  "  industrial  school,"  "  parental 
school."  "Alms  "  (for  the  love  of  Allah!)  has  gone  into  the 
limbo  of  outlived  words,  along  with  "  alchemy,"  "  astrology," 
"  elocution,"  "  physical  culture,"  "  phrenology,"  "  purity," 
"  pedagogy,"  and  "  uplift." 

Yet,  each  time  a  new  phrase  is  developed,  it  seems  to  bring 
with  it,  or  at  least  to  be  accompanied  by,  some  measure  of 
permanent  gain,  in  standards  or  in  viewpoint,  even  though 
much  of  the  old  may  continue  to  masquerade  as  the  new. 
The  series,  "  alms,"  "  philanthropy,"  "  relief,"  "  rehabili- 
tation," "  case  work,"  "  family  welfare,"  shows  such  a  pro- 
gression from  cruder  to  more  refined  levels  of  charity. 

When  such  words  go  into  the  limbo  they  go  as  scapegoats. 
They  carry  away  with  them  our  intellectual  or  sociological 
"  sins  " — those  outlived  ideas  and  concepts  which  jarred  with 
or  handicapped  the  new  and  more  adequate  grasp  of  the 
realities. 

The  writer  would  nominate  some  new  candidates  for  ad- 
mission to  this  mezzanine  of  the  inferno ;  a  group  of  concepts 
to  which  are  attached  some  old  and  time  honored  words. 
If  these  outworn  concepts  are  too  firmly  wedded  to  their 
words,  we  shall  lose  the  words  too,  like  widows  at  a  suttee, 
useful  as  they  may  have  seemed.  But  the  concepts  are  dead, 
or  should  be,  and  they  are  in  danger  of  infecting  the  new, 
living  ideas  if  they  are  permitted  to  hang  around  their  necks 
too  long.  And  if  the  old- words  try  to  attach  themselves  to 
the  new  heirs,  and  to  corrupt  them  in  the  image  of  the  old 
ideas  and  practices,  it  may  become  necessary  to  root  them  all 
out,  stock  and  branch. 

II. 

New  "  candidates  for  limbo  "  are  herewith  presented : 
The  writer  ventures  to  predict  that,  within  a  life  time  or  so, 
the  words  "  insanity,"  "  criminality,"  even  "  disease  "  itself, 
will  have  fallen  into  disuse  or  archaism,  or  will  have  survived 
in  a  meaning  as  different  from  that  of  the  past  as  is  our  pres- 
ent usage  of  the  word  "  sunset,"  compared  with  its  meaning 
to  the  inquisitors  of  Galileo. 

Not  only  these  negative  words.  Their  corollaries — 
"  sanity,"  "  normality,"  "  health  " — will  have  new  connota- 
tions. 

"  Insanity  "  itself  is  an  advance  over  "  possession  "  and 
"  witchcraft."  It  registered  the  abandonment  of  the  idea  of 
responsibility  in  the  insane,  and  of  punishment  for  the 
"  crazy  "  or  "  lunatic."  Asylums  were  places  of  protection 
from  what  otherwise  would  have  been  jail  confinement  or 
unspeakable  brutalism. 

But  "  insanity  "  conveys  to  most  people  an  idea  or  feeling 
of  a  bound  traversed,  an  excommunication.  Once  declared 
insane,  a  creature  finds  a  barrier  between  himself  and  the 
world — he  is  treated  as  something  weird.  The  "  sane  "  have 
no  consciousness  of  kind  for  one  who  has  entered  that  bourne. 
If  you   learn   even   that  your   new   friend,   apparently  so 


"  normal,"  has  once  been  treated  by  a  neurologist,  he  acquires 
statim  a  new  status.  He  suddenly  seems  to  be  endowed  with 
a  bit  of  the  uncanny. 

"  Insanity,"  furthermore,  is  a  most  indiscriminate  term.  It 
seems  to  lump  together  the  curable  and  the  incurable,  the 
hereditary  and  the  environmental,  the  organic  and  the  func- 
tional. Indeed,  fear  of  the  insane,  and  fear  of  declaring 
people  insane,  are  largely  due  to  just  this  vagueness  of  the 
term.  Workers  with  such  people  are  therefore  bringing 
more  specific  words  into  use,  and  only  the  courts  insist  upon 
having  insanity.  Change  our  laws  in  accordance  with  mod- 
ern psychiatric  knowledge  and  terminology — and  presto! 
Insanity  is  in  limbo. 

These  words,  however,  do  not  merely  ostracize  and  stig- 
matize. They  definitely  mislead.  For  they  have  meant  abso- 
lute estrangement  chiefly  because  they  assumed  that  the  dif- 
ferences between  normal  and  abnormal  are  differences  of 
kind,  rather  than  of  degree,  and  that  defect,  delinquency, 
dependency,  disease,  imply  certain  qualities  inherent  to  the 
person. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discourse  upon  the  nature  of  per- 
sonality. We  may  admit  freely  certain  innate  factors,  with- 
out sacrificing  the  general  contrast  between  the  new  position 
and  the  old.  Personality  itself  is  now  thought  of  as  a  func- 
tional unity,  like  a  waterfall  or  a  hive,  not  an  absolute  entity. 
So  far  as  we  can  experience  it  (which  is  as  far  as  we  can 
name  it)  it  seems  social  and  dividual  and  relational  in  its 
nature.  If  a  personality  is  but  the  resultant  of  a  web  of  rela- 
tionships between  the  various  sources  and  flows  of  energy 
focussed  in  a  human  organization,  then  any  type-group  of 
personalities,  dubbed  by  whatever  descriptive  term,  must  rep- 
resent, not  alien  monads,  but  a  class  of  social  situations.  And 
the  very  classification  is  subjective  in  us,  not  an  inherent 
quality  in  any  "  individual  soul." 

Delinquency  is  not  something  inherent.  Whatever  there 
is  there  that  is  inherent,  it  is  not  the  delinquency.  "  Delin- 
quency "  implies  a  social  situation  and  a  social  judgment.  It 
is  a  behavior  condition,  a  conduct  situation ;  as  such  it  implies 
and  is  a  state  of  relationship,  and  not  a  trait.  It  is  a  social 
constellation,  arising  out  of  the  conduct  of  an  individual  in 
relation  with  his  fellows  and  other  factors  of  the  environ- 
ment. "  A  case  of  delinquency  "  is,  therefore,  not  the  body 
of  the  "  delinquent  "  which  symbolizes  it,  but  is  the  social 
situation  or  set  of  relationships  organically  related  through 
this  personal  focus.  Quite  true,  such  an  individual  has 
absorbed  and  even  identified  himself  with  much  of  his  social 
milieu.  It  is  part  of  his  personality  and  it  acts  through  his 
behavior  as  a  focus  or  cutting  edge.  That  the  delinquency 
plexus  has  become  internal  to  the  personality  or  organized 
into  the  psychic  organism,  does  not  make  it  any  the  less  a 
social  situation,  as  well  as  a  biological  unit.  In  a  sense  noth- 
ing is  "  environment "  in  an  observably  effective  sense  until 
it  is  in  some  fashion  introjected  by  the  plexus  of  interplaying 
energies  we  call  individual  personality. 

The  implications  of  the  foregoing,  if  accepted,  markedly 
convert  in  certain  respects  the  approach  of  social  and  medical 
work  in  these  problems. 

Poverty  has  already  come  to  mean  a  social  condition,  not 
an  inherent  pauperism.  Prostitution,  the  writer  believes,  is 
now  in  the  same  class.  Disease,  it  may  seem,  is  individual- 
ized if  anything  is.  For,  whatever  the  social  causes  thereof, 
it  is  the  body  that  is  diseased  and  that  passec  away.  The 
writer  is  not  anxious  to  press  his  point  over  far.  But  the 
most  fundamental  analyses  of  the  true  meaning  of  disease 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  essence  of  its  definition  is  the  failure 
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of  the  forces  of  the  organism,  psychic  or  chemical  or  what- 
ever they  be  called,  to  compensate  the  invading  forces  or 
stimuli.  But  the  forces  of  the  organism  include  here  (as  in 
insanity  and  delinquency  and  dependency)  the  environmental 
experience  of  the  individual,  organically  absorbed  into  and 
working  through  him.  If  this  more  or  less  organized  experi- 
ence that  makes  up  the  organism  proves  inadequate  to  main- 
tain a  balance,  then  disease  and  disintegration  of  the  plexus 
of  forces  sets  in.  But  this  inadequacy  is  again  a  social  judg- 
ment. Unless  we  understand,  we  still  are  apt  to  blame  for 
laxity,  or  sin,  where  we  should  treat  for  disease. 

To  blame,  in  social  work,  is  to  waste  time,  strength,  money, 
to  weaken  our  cause,  to  stultify  our  own  thought  and  efforts. 

III. 

The  materialist  has  long  held  an  objective  attitude  toward 
the  phenomena  of  human  behavior.  But  the  attitude  here 
described  is  not  that  of  the  crude  materialist.  It  is  objective, 
but  it  recognizes  the  objective  reality  not  only  of  "  mere 
matter  "  but  of  psychic  energies  and  relations,  which  are  an 
equally  valid  attribute  of  the  phenomena  we  call  organic,  and 
which  must,  like  the  cruder  forces  of  nature,  be  understood  in 
order  to  be  controlled.  They  cannot  be  understood  if  they 
are  estranged  from  our  own  experience. 

Science,  apostle  of  objectivity,  here  calls  for  sympathy  as 
its  instrument  of  precision,  its  "  reality-ceptor " ;  just  as 
religion,  the  traditional  sanction  of  sympathy,  must  call  for 
objectivity  in  order  to  bear  all  things,  endure  all  things  and 
think  no  evil.  Such  is  modern  charity  * — a  synthesis  of  scien- 
tific realism  and  religious  sentiment.  "  Judge  not,  lest  ye  be 
not  able  to  take  away  iniquity."  "  Neither  do  I  condemn 
thee,"  "  Tout  comprendre,  c'est  tout  pardonner."  "  If  I 
knew  him,  I  could  not  hate  him."  Thus  has  the  new  atti- 
tude been  foreshadowed  in  scripture  and  literature. 

To  have  intelligent  charity  toward  all  abolishes  the  con- 
cept of  punishment,  but  it  does  not  relieve  from  the  duty  of 
helping.  Our  courts  are  now  "  lenient  "  toward  the  "  irre- 
sponsible " — or  those  who  are  in  trouble  through  force  of 
"circumstances" ;  exactly  to- 
ward those  who  need  help, 
though  drastic  help,  the  most. 
"  Whom  He  loveth,  him  He 
chasteneth."  The  social 
worker  and  the  penologist  of 
the  future  must  operate  with 
what  Eastman  calls  "  the 
ruthless  love  of  the  surgeon." 
We  shall,  if  need  be,  ampu- 
tate whole  portions  of  the 
plexus  of  delinquency  which 
we  call  a  "  case."  Whether 
we  do  so  by  partly  or  alto- 
gether removing  the  body  or 
a  part  of  it,  or  by  removing 
parts  of  the  environment 
which  have  formed  portions 
of  this  personality  and  others, 
must  depend  upon  the  diag- 
nosis and  prognosis.  And 
the  diagnosis  no  longer  stops 
with  the  body  but  diagnoses 
the  total  situation.  The  de- 
fect, in  say,  John  Skyrgorak 
may  be  a  faulty  playground 
system.  Provide  it,  gear  -it 
into  his  personality — and  the 
"  delinquency  "  becomes 
"  normality." 

We  are  thus  to  forgive  our 


DOWN  WITH  THE  OLD  !  UP  WITH  THE   NEW  ! 

Blame    Accountability 

Sin    Psycho-neurosis 

Vice Habit-disease 

Insanitv  (Mental  diseases  or  psychic  disorders 

(Entire  classification  now  accepted 

Disease Failure  to  compensate 

Cowardice War  neurosis  or  hysteria 

H^lthi   Adjustment  to  social  environment 

Punishment. Treatment 

Soul Psyche 

Criminals Delinquents 

Dunce Backward  child 

Fool Eccentric 

Nut Neurotic,  psychotic 

Crank Paranoid   personality 

Bigot Ego-centric  personality 

Half-wit Moron 

Fiend Pervert 

Illegitimate  mothers Unmarried  mothers 

Bastard Out  of  wedlock 

Paupers 
Vagrants 
Bums 

Dead-beats 
Prostitutes  _, 

Reds Industrial   neurotics 

Probation Children's  guidance 

Crazy Psychopathic 

Penitentiary Colony 

Insane  asylum Psychopathic  hospital 

Reformatory School 

Jail House  of  detention 


1  In  this  connection  the  following  references  have  an  interest :  Mary 
P.  Follett,  The  New  State,  page  45 ;  Ada  B.  Sheffield,  Clue-Aspects  In 
Social  Case  Work  in  the  Survey  for  November  12,  1921. 


enemies  and  turn  our  pugnacity  against  their  enemies — the 
real  enemies  of  all  of  us.  We  are  to  sublimate  our  hate  into 
war  against  ignorance,  fear,  misunderstanding,  maladjust- 
ment, poverty,  greed,  niggardly  nature — not  as  abstractions, 
but  in  real  situations  where  their  opposites  will,  by  their  very 
existence  win  the  victory  and  negate  the  evils. 

But  if  we  thus  cease  to  blame  and  to  hate,  can  we  logically 
continue  to  praise  and  admire?  Are  we  not,  in  one  sense, 
"  beyond  good  and  evil?"  It  has  been  suggested  that  words 
of  praise  have  a  pragmatic  value,  like  medals,  which  should 
justify  their  retention  and  use.  But  at  least  to  the  enlight- 
ened, good  and  evil  should  no  longer  be  thought  of  as  a  code 
imposed  from  without,  nor  as  an  immanent  quality  in  indi- 
viduals conceived  as  separate  entities,  or  "  free  wills."  Good 
and  evil  will  be  "  free  of  the  Law  "  as  Paul  might  put  it,  but 
will  be  found  immanent  in  behavior,  social  behavior.  "  By 
their  fruits  shall  ye  know  them." 

"Coward,"  "witch,"  "fool,"  "sinner,"  "martyr," 
"genius,"  "bigot,"  "saint,"  "rascal,"  "  hero  "—where 
shall  we  draw  the  line?  All  these  words  impute  credit  or 
condemnation.  All  imply  inherent  "  moral "  quality, 
"  good  "  or  "  bad."  All  are  being  reinterpreted  in  the  new 
terms.  The  new  words  may  describe  events  and  conditions 
and  people  essentially  similar  to  those  described  by  the  old 
vocabulary;  but  they  indicate  that  our  experience  of  such 
folks  is  to  be  different.  We  are  no  longer  permitted  to  pro- 
ject into  the  conduct  we  are  judging  our  own  fears,  resist- 
ances, loves,  wishes,  standards.  "  Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not 
judged."  We  shall  be  obliged  to  forgive  and  understand, 
obliged  to  (Der  Tag!)  reform  even  the  profiteer,  and  to  prac- 
tice scientific  charity  even  toward  certain  almost  unforgivable 
saints. 

Nay,  if  this  be  a  truly  non-self-ish  evaluation  of  conduct  we 
shall  know  ourselves,  and  the  truth  will  make  us  free.  Each 
will  understand  and  pardon  and  also  drastically  treat  the 
complex  set  of  impulses  he  finds  within  himself,  and  will  see, 
not  as  in  a  glass  darkly,  but  face  to  face  with  his  larger  Self. 

IV. 

Note,  please,  that  our  at- 
titude toward  these  words 
themselves  is  quite  in  har- 
mony with  the  views  here 
expressed.  They  were  called 
candidates,  not  prisoners.  In 
our  title  we  called  them 
cruel,  but  we  apologize. 
They  were  merely  ignorant, 
influenced  by  their  environ- 
ment, constitutionally  inade- 
quate. We  do  not  hold  the 
words  to  blame  for  the  cruel 
results  with  which  they  are 
associated.  But,  if  not  "ma- 
terially responsible,"  they 
are  at  least  in  part  casually 
accountable,  and  the  cruel 
relationships  of  ideas  and  in- 
terests that  made  those  re- 
sults possible  must  be  broken 
up  by  humane  but  drastic 
treatment.  Limbo  is  not  hell, 
but  it  is  indeterminate  and 
humane  custodial  care  for 
those  who,  because  they  never 
knew  the  light,  are  irrespon- 
sible. But,  for  that  very  rea- 
son, we  need  protection  from 
them.  "  Sin,"  "  crime,"  "  in- 
sanity," "pauperism,"  "varancy,"  et  «/.,  should  be  interned 
in  the  unconscious,  or  should  be  paroled  only  on  good  be- 
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havior.  A  conscious  recognition  of  behavior  problems  and 
social  maladjustments  should  take  control. 

This  process  has  already  taken  place,  to  a  greater  extent, 
perhaps,  than  is  generally  realized.  The  reader  may  get  a 
more  vivid  idea  of  the  transformation,  from  a  glance  at  the 
table  printed  on  the  foregoing  page. 

We  have  no  reason  to  assume  that  we  have  reached  the 
final  term  in  any  of  the  series  above  discussed.  There  is 
always  danger  that  the  new  word  will  be  used  in  the  old 
sense;  the  old  concept  "  gets  by  "  under  an  alias,  and  a  newer 
name  must  be  invented.     Furthermore,  we  have  no  right  to 


assume  that  we  are  at  the  end  of  the  thread,  that  these  new 
concepts  represent  our  final  revolution. 

The  creative  purpose  back  of  the  still  evolving  ideas  and 
practices  in  mental  and  social  hygiene  takes  each  new  formu- 
lation as  a  starting  point,  and  builds  it  new  mansions,  keep- 
ing its  last  name  until  it  moves  into  the  new.  But  (to  shift 
metaphors  again!)  new  wine  is  not  put  in  old  bottles,  and 
the  purposes  (or  Purpose)  underlying  our  human  behavior 
toward  our  variant  brothers  sometimes  grows  beyond  the 
point  where  the  old  forms  can  be  patched  up  to  hold  it  or  to 
permit  it  to  function.    And  Intelligence  will  not  be  denied. 


Can  Fundamentals  Be  Changed? 

By  Joseph  K.  Hart 


I  KNOW  a  man  who  used  to  get  a  great  deal  of  fun 
out  of  asking  disagreeable  and  impertinent  questions. 
He  has  improved  of  late.  Some  of  his  acquaintances 
threatened  to  have  him  shot  if  he  did  not  reform. 
War-time  tendencies  made  him  feel  they  might  be  in 
earnest.  So,  for  the  present  he  is  on  probation.  But  he 
is  sadly  torn.  There  are  so  many  disagreeable  and  im- 
pertinent questions  that  one  might  easily  ask! 

We  are  told  that  asking  questions  is  one  of  the  vices  of 
the  present — in  fact,  that  it  is  one  of  the  causes  of  present 
social  unrest:  "Cease  asking  questions  and  finish  the 
planting  of  your  yams."  But  questioning  persists.  A 
student  at  the  Sorbonne,  who  is  writing  the  first  thesis  in 
the  social  service  field  ever  undertaken  at  that  institution, 
is  asking  American  training  schools  what  they  mean  by  social 
service  and  case  work.     She  writes: 

In  the  course  of  my  research  work  for  my  thesis,  Juvenile  De- 
linquents in  France,  I  have  seen  very  definitely  the '  need  of 
defining  social  service  and  case  work,  two  terms  which  in  our 
sense  are  practically  unknown  to  the  French. 

These  definitions  must  be  such  as  to  convey  to  people  at  present 
wholly  unacquainted  with  their  significance  a  clear  idea  of 

(a)  field  of  action  of  social  work, 

(b)  the  training  of  social  workers, 

(c)  case   work    as    the    fundamental    element, 

(d)  clear  statement  of  what  case  work  is. 

For  instance,  a  chief  of  an  administration,  admitting  the  need 
of  case  work,  said,  "You  cannot  expect  volunteers  to  do  it,"  and 
at  my  suggestion  of  training  and  paying  people  he  said,  "That 
would  only  add  to  the  number  of  fonctionnaires  and  we  are  already 
overridden  with  fonctionairisme."  He  could  not  believe  that  paid 
people  could  really  care  about  their  work  I  This  is  the  reason  why 
I  want  particularly  to  make  perfectly  clear  the  professional  aspect 
pf  the  work  and  the  training  and  the  interest  this  engenders  in  the 
individual  case. 

Here  are  some  assumptions  and  questions  which  the  naive 
French  are  passing  on  to  sophisticated  America.  Three  of 
these  questions  are  worth  special  emphasis : 

What  is  the  field  of  social  work? 

Is  case  work  the  fundamental  element  in  social  work? 

Will  the  professionalizing  of  social  work  save  it  from  "  func- 
tionarism"? 

Fortunately,  for  both  America  and  France,  American 
training  schools  have  no  final  answer  to  these  questions. 
Nor  have  American  social  workers.  As  to  the  first  question, 
the  field  of  social  work,  as  defined  by  various  students,  ranges 
all  the  way  from  Edward  T.  Devine's  "  salvage  and  repair," 
(in  his  recent  book,  Social  Work)  to  the  ambitiously  in- 
clusive claims  of  Mary  R.  Van  Kleeck  and  Graham  R. 
Taylor,  as  set  forth  in  their  article  on  The  Professional 
Organization  of  Social  Work,  on  page  159  of  the  Annals 
for  May: 

...  the  fields  of  effort  include  family  welfare,  child  welfare, 
hospital  social  work,  occupational  therapy,  probation,  protective, 
parole  and  prison  work,  psychiatric  social  work,  school  social  work, 
visiting  housekeeping,  vocational  guidance,  adjustment  of  immi- 
grants, coordination  of  social  agencies,  community  centers,  boys'  and 
girls'   clubs,   playground    and   recreation,   social   settlements,   civic 


work,  housing,  social  legislation,  public  health  nursing,  social 
hygiene,  mental  hygiene,  tuberculosis  prevention,  child  health,  in- 
dustrial hygiene,  community  health  activities,  social  research,  social 
statistics,  industrial  investigation  and  public  and  private  employ- 
ment work. 

As  for  the  second  question,  all  immersed  in  case  work 
quite  naturally  hold  that  case  work  is  the  fundamental 
factor  in  social  work.  But  there  is  a  growing  body  of 
group  and  community  workers  who  volubly  protest  that 
the  ultimate  tests  of  all  social  work  are  to  be  found,  not  in 
individual  or  in  family  adjustments,  but  in  group  and  com- 
munity well-being;  and  that,  therefore,  without  group  and 
community  controls  of  case  work  methods,  "  individual  ad- 
justment," in  most  cases  can  mean  nothing  more  than  "the 
substitution  of  one  set  of  neuroses  or  psychoses  for  another 
set," — a  development  which  has  laboratory  values,  without 
doubt,  but  which  neither  the  individual  nor  the  community 
can  accept  as  having  any  ultimate  social  significance. 

Finally,  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  some  advo- 
cates of  professional  organization  enthusiastically  believe 
that  about  all  that  is  needed  to  make  social  work  a  profes- 
sion is  the  professional  organization  of  social  workers.  But 
sceptics  point  out  that  "  the  good  neighbor  "  who  makes 
either  his  goodness  or  his  neighborliness  too  conspicuous  is 
likely  to  lose  both;  that  capacity  to  identify  one's  self  with 
others  or  with  the  community  (which  is  the  essence  of  neigh- 
borliness) cannot  be  monopolized;  and  that  professionaliz- 
ing this  neighborliness  may  mean  its  complete  elimination. 
They  even  cite  illustrations  of  this. 

If,  now,  we  consider  these  questions  as  a  single  inquiry 
dealing  with  the  nature  of  social  work,  we  find  a  series  of 
disconcerting  problems.  Few  will  challenge  the  proposition 
that  teaching  is  a  necessary  profession  with  a  growing  im- 
portance. Ignorance  is  a  perfectly  normal  fact  of  childhood ; 
and  it  is  never  entirely  outgrown.  Within  limits,  therefore, 
the  level  of  the  civilization  of  a  community  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  number  and  intelligence  of  the  teachers  of  that 
community.  What  is  the  relationship  between  the  number 
of  social  workers  in  any  community  and  the  level  of  its 
civilization?  Every  child  is  a  proper  subject  for  teaching. 
Is  every  child  a  proper  subject  for  social  work?  Is  a  com- 
munity to  be  regarded  as  highly  civilized  if  the  number  of 
its  social  workers  is  high?  Or  if  the  number  is  low?  Or 
is  there  no  correlation  between  the  number  of  social  workers 
and  the  level  of  civilization  in  any  community? 

Conditions  in  two  fields  of  interest  will  illuminate  the 
query.  Industry,  as  at  present  organized,  turns  out  much 
material  for  the  junk  man  and  the  repair  man.  On  the 
physical  side,  these  two  well  known  figures  perform  neces- 
sary services  to  the  community.  What  about  the  social  side 
of  industry?  Here,  too,  we  find  industrial  processes  turn- 
ing out  much  material  for  salvage  and  repair;  and  we  find 
salvage  and  repair  shops  waiting  for  their  materials.  Shall 
the  community  accept  industry  as  it  is  and  boast  of  its  sal- 
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vage  and  repair,  calling  all  such  work  "necessary  services"? 
Do  social  junk  shops  and  social  repair  shops  mark  the  intelli- 
gence or  the  unintelligence  of  the  community?  Shall  social 
junk  men  and  social  repair  men  be  permitted  to  secure 
vested  rights  in  a  certain  percentage  of  personal  breakages 
from  industry?  Casualty  insurance  companies  have  gen- 
erally fought  state  industrial  accident  insurance.  Fire  in- 
surance companies  have  been  charged  with  not  being  inter- 
ested in  preventing  fires  altogether,  since  complete  preven- 
tion of  fires  would  probably  put  all  fire  insurance  companies 
out  of  business.  If  industry  were  more  intelligently  organ- 
ized, would  not  the  number  of  cases  requiring  the  service  of 
social  workers  be  materially  decreased?  Has  not  this  hap- 
pened in  the  past  twenty  years?  Is  there  not  room  for 
further  work  along  this  line?  Should  not  social  workers 
definitely  attack  the  social  wastes  that  make  much  social 
work  necessary? 

The  school  as  at  present  administered  turns  out  many 
cases  for  the  psychiatrist,  the  probation  officer,  truant  officers 
and  other  types  of  social  workers.  Does  the  increase  of 
workers  in  these  fields  prove  that  we  are  becoming  more  in- 
telligent? Should  we  attempt  to  repair  the  unintelligent  re- 
sults turned  out  by  one  profession  by  building  up  another 
profession?  The  juvenile  court  may  have  a  fine  and  elab- 
orate organization.  Does  that  entitle  it  to  at  least  a  mini- 
mum number  of  cases  of  delinquency  in  its  community  each 
year  ? 

All  these  questions,  long  considered,  have  been  re-em- 
phasized by  a  recent  letter,  this  time  from  an  American,  in 
which  the  methods  of  some  of  our  training  schools  for  social 
work  are  criticized.    The  writer  says: 

I  have  never  seen  amy  indication  of  an  attempt  to  do  more  than 
train  laboratory  technicians.  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  boasting, 
but  have  missed  the  signs  of  a  strong  sense  of  responsibility  toward 
the  students — or  even  the  job  in  any  large  sense — any  recognition 
that  the  social  workers'  task  presented  a  challenge  it  would  be  hard 
to  meet.  I  have  never  detected  any  disposition  to  look  on  the 
student  as  a  rising  generation  whose  discoveries  and  methods  might 
supersede  ours,  any  realization  even  that  a  student  or  an  outsider 
could  have  anything  to  contribute  except  by  due  observance  of  the 
rules  of  the  game  as  taught  by  the  initiated. 

The  Rules  of  the  Game 

Here,  then,  is  the  crux  of  the  matter.  This  critic  con- 
tends that  some  training  schools  have  been  content  to  in- 
struct their  students  in  "the  rules  of  the  game."  The 
schools  did  not  invent  these  rules.  Practical  experience  is 
responsible  for  them;  through  use  and  teaching  they  have 
achieved  the  status  of  "fundamentals."  Social  workers  must 
obey  them. 

But  many  outsiders  are  questioning  these  rules  and  some 
are  challenging  them.  They  raise  "philanthropic  doubts"  in 
the  minds  of  some.  Others  find  them  "immoral."  The 
staunchest  upholders  of  the  rules  are  not  always  sure.  Re- 
cent developments  emphasize  this  uncertainty.  Welfare 
federations  of  the  financial  type,  organized  by  representa- 
tives of  business  and  industry,  are  willing  to  finance  salvage 
and  repair.  Finance  seems  willing  to  make  social  work  (and 
social  workers)  subordinate  to  existent  economic  conditions. 
What  has  social  work  to  do  with  the  continuance  of  the 
present  economic  system?  The  "rules  of  the  game"  do  not 
impinge  upon  the  domain  of  this  question.  Many  social 
workers  are  becoming  expressly  uneasy  in  mind  about  the 
whole  matter.  In  the  minds  of  many  there  is  no  doubt  that 
these  rules,  even  though  "fundamental,"  must  be  changed. 

Labor  is  fighting  for  a  more  human  career.  The  newer 
psychology  points  the  tragedy  of  the  repressions  of  the  past 
and  the  way  (long  and  difficult)  to  the  greater  freedom  of 
the  future.  A  new  sense  of  democratic  community  is  urgent 
within  us  for  the  chance  to  realize  itself  in  actual  social  re- 
lationships. A  new  education  haltingly  tells  us  that  the  de- 
struction or  elimination  of  all  variant  individuals  for  the 
sake  of  a  uniform  mass  of  stupidity  is  not  necessarily  intelli- 


gent, even  though  it  may  be  efficient.  Labor  is  changing  its 
"fundamentals."  Psychology  has  changed  its  "fundamentals." 
Education  is  trying  to  change  its  "fundamentals."  Social 
work  will  be  in  good  company  in  its  efforts. 

Changing  "  Fundamentals  " 

But  fundamentals  cannot  be  changed  without  change. 
That  is  to  say,  they  can  not  be  changed  without  eventual 
changes  in  our  personal  and  social  habits,  our  ways  of  look- 
ing at  things,  our  aims  and  purposes  and  the  structure  of  the 
social  order.  The  protest  noted  about  illustrates  the  point. 
Training  for  social  work  consists  of  "passing  on  the  rules." 
But  what  would  become  of  these  rules  if  students  were  re- 
garded (in  words  quoted  above)  as  a  "rising  generation 
whose  discoveries  and  methods  may  supersede  ours?"  We 
must  see,  indeed,  that  there  are  no  "final  rules."  There  are 
positions  of  authority,  prestiges,  vested  rights.  There  are 
habits  of  mind  that  yield  to  nothing.  There  are  individual  and 
group  blinders  that  keep  us  from  seeing  realities.  There  are 
controls  that  rest  on  custom.  Social  work  has  been  subject 
to  the  same  psychological  degenerations  as  are  found  in  all 
other  vocations.  The  word  "social"  never  yet  saved  any  one 
from  becoming  academic,  unsocial,  even  anti-social. 

If  social  work  and  social  workers  are  to  remain  social,  the 
concept  of  what  constitutes  "fundamentals"  must  be  com- 
pletely reconstructed.  Social  work  can  never  accept  the 
world  as  it  is.  The  industrial  "junkman"  is  happy  in  the 
wastes  of  industry:  he  lives  by  waste.  The  industrial  "re- 
pairman" is  glad  when  a  mechanism  wears  out,  breaks 
down:  he  lives  on  the  breakages  of  the  world.  Neither  of 
these  would  change  industry.  An  organization  of  industry 
that  would  eliminate  them  they  would  consider  cruel. 

But,  on  the  human  side,  intelligent  industrial  leaders, 
psychologists,  community  workers  and  educational  leaders  (a 
very  few)  are  in  revolt  against  the  wastes  of  life,  for  which 
unintelligence,  in  industry,  psychology,  education  and  com- 
munity control,  is  primarily  responsible.  The  old  industry, 
the  old  psychology  (in  economics,  particularly),  the  old  edu- 
cation and  the  old  traditions  of  community  irresponsibility 
accept  waste  just  as  the  junkman  accepts  it;  it  has  been  so, 
it  will  be  so!  The  new  professions  accept  nothing  of  the 
sort.  For  them,  the  future  envisages  either  a  different 
social  order  or  the  end  of  our  civilization.  The  old  "funda- 
mentals" have  failed  us.  We  must  have  new  "funda- 
mentals," or  we  shall  have  none  at  all.  And  since  we  are 
learning  that  all  life  is  continuous  adjustment  to  changing 
conditions  of  existence,  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  learn  that 
the  only  "fundamentals"  that  can  serve  the  interests  of  a 
growing  democratic  civilization  are  those  changing  ones 
which  will  make  possible  the  continuous  readjustments  of 
thinking  and  working  which  changing  conditions  demand. 

Fortunately,  the  field  of  social  work  cannot  be  fully  de- 
fined. Happily,  the  position  of  the  case  worker  is  being  sub- 
jected to  healthful,  fruitful  criticism.  Fortunately,  the  task 
of  those  who  would  professionalize  social  work  is  proving 
extremely  difficult.  Problems  make  us  think.  Real  think- 
ing, that  is,  thinking  compelled  by  real  problems,  makes  us 
social.  Social  thinkers  are  necessarily  workers,  for  it  is  only 
in  work  that  real  problems  arise.  Social  thinkers  are  not 
troubled  by  the  academic  question  as  to  whether  funda- 
mentals can  be  changed.  In  the  actual  conditions  of  com- 
munity construction  and  reconstruction,  fundamentals  be- 
come fluid,  old  facts  dissolve,  new  factors  emerge.  It  is 
only  in  a  land  where  custom  and  tradition  rule  that  "funda- 
mentals" remain  unchanging.  Wherever  intelligence  rules, 
"fundamentals"  will  take  their  place  with  all  other  factors 
and  items  as  plastic  materials  out  of  which  the  new  struc- 
ture is  to  be  made.  The  consummation  of  this  conception  is 
still  in  the  future ;  but  it  lies  within  the  vision  of  democracy 
and  science.  This  is  the  task  of  the  future,  the  long  task  of 
developing  social  intelligence,  not  merely  social  work. 


Leaves  from  an  Architect's  Diary 


V.     The  Designer 


I  HAD  arranged  to  work  for  him  upon  the  competition. 
He  gave  me  the  program  and  told  me  to  develop  sev- 
eral sketches;  he  would  select  one  of  them.  It  was  to 
be  a  World  War  memorial,  located  upon  an  open 
space  in  front  of  the  school.  It  had  to  be  so  designed  that 
an  audience,  ranged  upon  the  slope  behind  it,  could  be  ad- 
dressed by  a  speaker  standing  at  its  base.  And  there  was  to 
be  a  flag  pole.  What  the  committee  had  in  mind  as  re- 
gards arrangement  had  been  set  out  quite  definitely,  and  the 
character  of  the  memorial  was  suggested  in  a  closing  para- 
graph :  "  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  monu- 
ment must  be  so  designed  .  .  ■  .  that  it  shall  not  be  funereal 
in  its  aspect,  but  rather  typify  the  patriotism,  sacrifice  and 
heroism  of  those  in  whose  honor  it  is  raised  and  be  an  inspi- 
ration to  hundreds  of  school  children  who  pass  it  daily." 

Every  one  had  gone  home;  I  was  alone  in  his  office. 
On  the  walls  hung  photographs  of  architectural  monuments, 
the  evidence  of  his  preferences,  and  examples  of  his  own  work. 
Paper  and  pencil  were  at  hand;  I  was  to  translate  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  program  decided  upon  into  materials  in  terms 
of  his  choice. 

But  my  mind  hung  upon  the  suggestions  in  the  program 
as  to  the  character  desired — patriotism,  sacrifice  and  heroism : 
these  were  such  broad  terms.  What  had  they  meant  to  the 
committee;  and  what  might  they  mean  to  the  jurymen  who 
were  to  stand  in  final  judgment  upon  the  designs? 

What  did  the  terms  mean  to  me ;  but  what  did  that  matter  ? 
How  could  I  discover  what  the  committee  had  in  mind?  I 
could  only  guess.  And  as  for  my  own  opinion,  that  was  as  yet 
somewhat  hazy.  What  did  the  terms  mean  anyway?  There 
were  authorities  who  must  have  defined  them.  Certainly  I 
could  find  out  what  they  meant  to  the  authorities. 

But  the  program  had  stated — no,  it  had  intimated  that 
this  memorial  was  to  be  erected — not  for  the  benefit  of  the 
committee — not  for  the  benefit  of  the  participants  in  the  great 
conflict ;  they  might  know  nothing  about  it.  It  was  to  serve 
as  an  "  inspiration  to  hundreds  of  school  children  who  would 
pass  it  daily." 

An  inspiration  to  school  children :  An  inspiration !  To  sat- 
isfy the  conditions  of  the  program,  it  must  appeal  to  children 
— to  hundreds  of  children  who  would  pass  it  daily.  It  should 
speak  plainly ;  and  it  should  not  suggest  to  hundreds  of  chil- 
dren that  patriotism,  sacrifice  and  heroism  might  be  related 
to  the  funereal. 

No!  I  must  not  think  too  much  of  my  employer's  prefer- 
ences; nor  of  the  possible  preferences  of  the  committee;  nor 
of  my  own  preferences — I  must  think  merely  as  a  little  child. 

I  pause  in  my  uncertain  sketching.  I  cease  to  think  of  my- 
self as  a  designer,  or  in  terms  of  my  employer — who  must 
think  in  the  unknown  terms  of  an  unknown  committee. 

I  am  a  little  child. 

It  is  a  spring  morning.  The  flush  of  new  growth  covers 
the  hills  across  the  valley;  along  the  stream  which  wanders 
aimlessly  through  the  flat  lands  the  willows  are  yellowing. 
I  am  on  my  way  to  school.  Birds  are  singing ;  the  fields  are 
aglow  with  dandelions.  I  pick  one  with  a  long  stem  upon 
which  I  pipe  as  I  go  swinging  my  books  by  the  leather  strap 
which  binds  them.  I  draw  near  the  school ;  my  piping  ceases. 
I  would  so  much  prefer  to  wander  off  across  the  sunlit  fields 
and  on  into  the  woods  across  the  valley.  But  I  do  not  wan- 
der; I  go  on  to  school.     I  come  upon  a  structure;  one  built 


a  great  many  years  ago.    I  come  upon — I  come 
fades. 


-the  picture 


Up  to  this  point  I  am  able  to  revive  my  childish  response 
to  spring,  to  sunlit  fields,  to  birds  a-singing.  I  try — again 
and  again  I  try  to  feel  a  childish  surge  of  patriotism,  a  child- 
ish sense  of  sacrifice,  a  childish  thrill  of  heroism.  And  I  try 
to  conjure  images  which  might  awaken  these  responses.  But 
I  fail  to  conjure  these  images.    I  fail  utterly. 

Do  what  I  will,  I  cannot  drag  my  child  mind  across  the 
gap  which  separates  that  time  and  now.  My  child  mind  will 
not  follow. 

So  I  set  up  the  standard  allegories.  I  create  the  categories 
of  forms  which  have  come  down  through  the  ages  and  which 
stand  to  typify  patriotism  and  sacrifice  and  heroism.  But  my 
child  mind  stands  uninspired  by  them  and  asks  the  childish 
question — why  ? 

Why?  Must  I  then  explain  the  allegories?  Must  I 
explain  the  forms  which  typify  them?  Will  my  child  mind 
be  inspired;  will  my  child  mind  understand  them?  Am  I 
not  failing — failing  utterly? 

so  easy  to  explain  to  my  child  mind, 
of  country."    See!    How  simple 


But  patriotism ;  that  is  so  e 
I  say:  patriotism — it  is  "  love 


say 
it  is, 

But  my  child  mind  does  not  respond  to  this  simple  defini- 
tion; and  I  proceed  to  explain.  I  lead  my  explanation  along 
as  direct  a  path  as  I  am  able  to  choose  for  it;  but  there  are 
paths  which  turn  off  constantly ;  and  my  adult  mind  becomes 
confused.  I  go  on  and  on  into  an  ever  more  confusing 
labyrinth.  I  come  to  The  Great  Conflict.  I  come  to  the 
Peace  that  has  followed  it.  The  light  I  carry  before  me  to 
guide  the  way  through  the  labyrinth  is  the  Love  of  Country. 
I  follow ;  but  the  fight  I  carry  does  not  light  the  path.  I  pause 
— we  pause.  All  that  can  be  seen  before  us  is  the  labyrinth 
— the  Chaos  of  Christendom. 

Patriotism!  What  prompts  the  actors  in  this  scene  of 
chaos?  What  makes  for  the  chaos  in  Europe?  What  makes 
for  the  growing  chaos  in  the  Orient?  What  makes  for  the 
peace  conferences  which  are  no  peace  conferences,  but  dis- 
cussions of  wars  ?  I  question  !  Patriotism  !  What  stands  be- 
hind all  this?  And  the  light  that  I  have  been  carrying  to  lead 
the  way  out  of  the  labyrinth  flickers — and  goes  out. 

I  am  at  the  drafting  board,  paid  by  the  hour.  I  have  been 
dreaming;  and  my  dream  has  got  me  nowhere — nowhere  ex- 
cept out  into  the  sunlit  fields  upon  a  spring  morning.  This 
will  not  win  the  competition. 

"  It  must  be  an  inspiration  to  school  children  who  pass  it 
daily."  It  must  satisfy  the  committee;  it  must  please  my 
employer.  So  I  turn  to  the  library  where  is  stored  the  herit- 
age of  the  Ages.  I  take  the  great  volumes  from  the  shelves, 
I  pass  them  in  review :  Our  own  monuments  in  Washington  ; 
the  monuments  of  England;  the  monuments  of  France;  the 
Nelson  Column;  the  Arc  de  Triomphe;  the  Bismarck  Me- 
morial ;  monuments  of  modern  Italy — of  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome;  monuments  of  Egypt.  What  a  store  of  material! 
What  an  inspiration! 

I  debate :  There  is  my  employer ;  there  is  the  jury ;  there 
are  the  hundreds  of  children  who  pass  it  daily.  I  choose ;  my 
inspiration  shall  be  Rome. 

Frederick  L.  Ackerman. 
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Section  Hands  or  Engineers? 


AT  a  meeting  in  Pittsburgh  late  last  year,  a  social 
worker  stuck  his  finger  into  a  hornet's  nest  with  the 
query:  "Are  we  training  section  hands  for  social 
work  or  constructive  social  engineers?"  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  hornets  will  buzz  loud  enough,  and  even  use 
their  stingers,  to  arouse  drowsy  executives  and  apathetic 
boards  to  the  import  of  this  question  and  its  impli- 
cations. At  a  more  recent  meeting  in  New  York,  Alex- 
ander Fleisher  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany declared  that  the  position  of  the  executive  in  many 
social  organizations  is  that  of  a  tyrant.  Anna  King,  of 
the  Cornell  Pay  Clinic,  New  York,  tells  the  pertinent  story, 
in  this  connection,  of  a  young  woman,  a  recent  graduate 
from  a  school  of  social  work,  who  returned  to  her  home 
town  to  act  as  the  assistant  secretary  of  the  family  welfare 
society.  She  knew  that  she  was  "  green "  but  wished  to 
make  her  training  and  ability  count.  After  a  bit,  she  went 
to  the  general  secretary  about  a  matter  of  policy  which  she 
knew  was  under  consideration.  They  discussed  the  point 
briefly.  Then  the  general  secretary  suggested  to  her  that 
it  was  a  mistake  to  use  up  her  energy  in  such  a  matter,  that 
she  should  not  feel  responsible  for  all  the  activities  of  the 
society  but  save  her  strength  for  her  own  case  work.  It 
is  questions  and  instances  of  this  kind  which  make  the  buz- 
zing more  and  more  insistent. 

Much  of  social  work  is  unquestionably  autocratic  in  its 
management  and  direction.  The  executive  in  many  in- 
stances wields  the  power  of  a  czar  over  his  staff.  He  hires 
and  fires.  Members  of  the  staff  do  particular  chores  and 
do  them  exceedingly  well,  but  often  are  held  in  black  ignor- 
ance as  to  the  policies  of  the  organization  and  the  objective 
toward  which  it  is  moving.  The  executive  is  not  always 
the  playing  captain  of  a  team  but  a  coach  on  the  side  lines 
issuing  his  orders.  There  is,  for  example,  the  head  of  a 
well  known  national  organization  who  is  almost  inacces- 
sible to  members  of  his  staff.  Needless  to  add,  the  morale 
in  that  organization  is  at  a  low  ebb. 

It  is  the  lack  of  democratic  participation  in  the  affairs 
of  an  organization,  supposedly  doing  an  unselfish  bit  of 
service  for  society,  that  meets  the  young  worker  from  col- 
lege with  cold  disillusionment.  It  is  this  that  led  one  very 
capable  young  woman,  a  graduate  of  a  school  of  social  work, 
to  say  that  she  thought  there  was  a  worm  at  the  heart  of 
social  work.  To  be  sure,  her  criticism  was  bitter  and  un- 
just; but  at  any  rate,  there  is  revolt  among  the  rank  and 
file  of  social  workers. 

The  American  Association  of  Social  Workers,  as  the  na- 
tional organization,  is  in  a  strategic  position  to  observe  this 
ferment.     Edith   Shatto  King,  of  that  organization,  says: 

One  of  the  difficulties  that  we  are  encountering  in  keeping  in 
social  work  the  finest  type  of  young  man  and  woman  is  that  it  is 
now  no  longer  a  pioneer  job.  We  are  not,  therefore,  getting  the 
girl  of  the  ability  and  initiative  of  Jane  Addams  because  they 
have  to  go  in  now  in  a  minor  position  and  have  to  work  in  a  pretty 
definite  routine.  We  are  not  holding  the  best  workers.  The  people 
with  the  best  brains  and  initiative  aren't  staying  in.  It  seems  to 
me  that  one  way  of  getting  around  that  fact  is  to  give  them  more 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  work  of  the  organization;  they 
should  be  given  something  to  say  about  how  and  why  a  thing 
should  be  done. 

This  democratic  participation  of  the  staff  in  the  making 
of  policies  touches  both  the  executive  and  the  directing 
board.  Without  some  definite  measure  of  participation,  the 
members  of  the  staff  are  really  only  "  section  hands."  Many 
executives,  unfortunately,  feel  that  it  is  their  job  to  boss 
the  workers,  and  that  they  are  responsible  only  to  the  board. 
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A  weak  executive  fears  to  share  responsibility  with  his  staff, 
while  a  dictatorial  one  loves  too  well  the  smack  of  power. 
The  executive,  however,  is  not  always  entirely  to  blame  for 
not  maintaining  a  close  working  connection  with  his  staff. 
Too  often  a  subaltern  complex  prevents  a  member  of  a 
force  from  discussing  things  as  frankly  with  the  chief  as 
with  fellow  workers  or  from  questioning  the  wisdom  of 
his  decisions  as  he  would  those  of  others. 

Several  moves  are  possible  to  make  this  relationship  be- 
tween the  executive  and  the  staff  the  cordial  one  of  har- 
monious team  play.  In  the  first  place,  the  executive  should 
do  "  case  work  with  his  staff,"  as  Anna  King  calls  it.  He 
should  discuss  their  work  with  them  at  frequent  intervals, 
play  with  them  if  necessary,  in  order  to  learn  their  foibles, 
their  strength,  their  ambitions,  their  problems,  their  poten- 
tialities. He  needs  to  have  a  sympathy  with  and  an  under- 
standing of  their  tasks.  The  staff  of  a  certain  large  national 
agency  maintains  its  contact  with  the  executive  largely 
through  typewritten  memoranda.  That  staff  is  a  rabble  and 
not  a  team.  Secondly,  there  should  be  frequent  staff  confer- 
ences or  even  an  organized  staff  council.  When  Anna  King 
was  the  executive  secretary  of  the  Home  Service  Section  of 
the  Boston  Metropolitan  Chapter  of  the  Red  Cross,  she 
discussed  all  matters  of  policy  with  such  a  council  and,  in 
case  of  a  difference,  insisted  that  some  agreement  be  reached, 
even  though  she  had  to  recede  from  her  own  position.  This 
council  should  not  be  appointed  by  the  executive  but,  through 
election  if  necessary,  should  be  one  truly  representing  the 
whole  staff.  If  the  executive  and  such  a  council  cannot 
work  together  it  is  evidence  that  something  is  seriously- 
wrong  with  the  organization. 

Through  real  staff  councils  existing  in  fact  and  not  only 
on  paper  many  irritating  sources  of  friction  in  connection 
with  salaries,  working  conditions,  vacations,  etc.,  may  be 
avoided.  There  exists  a  general  feeling  among  social  workers 
that  promotions  in  salary  and  service  usually  do  not  come 
from  merit  but  as  the  result  of  a  fight  or  an  offer  from  some 
other  organization.  One  of  the  bureau  heads  in  a  national 
organization  asked  her  chief  for  an  increase  in  salary, 
am  for  it,"  he  replied,  "  but  the  only  way  in  which  you  will 
get  it  from  the  board  will  be  to  make  the  ultimatum  your 
resignation  if  an  increase  does  not  come."  The  higher  jobs 
seem  to  go  to  people  with  executive  ability  rather  than  those 
of  special  technical  qualifications.  Therefore,  some  way  must 
be  devised  for  insuring  to  those  who  have  technical  ability 
salary  increases  in  keeping  with  the  increasing  value  of  their 
services.  The  head  of  a  certain  large  family  welfare  society 
is  receiving  seventy-five  hundred  dollars  a  year  while  the 
salaries  of  its  case  workers  range  around  fifteen  hundred 
dollars.  It  is  too  great  a  discrepancy.  In  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company,  the  jobs  run  from  grade  one  to 
grade  twenty-nine.  According  to  Mr.  Fleisher,  a  "  person 
coming  in  there  knows  just  what  his  salary  is  going  to  be 
every  single  minute  while  he  is  going  to  be  on  the  job, 
depending  on  the  quality  of  work  and  the  length  of  time." 

Fortunately,  the  situation  is  more  and  more  recognized. 
A  number  of  experiments  in  more  democratic  management 
are  being  made.  The  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Re- 
search in  Philadelphia  bears  very  much  the  relationship  of  a 
cabinet  to  the  director,  Frederick  P.  Gruenberg.  All  questions 
of  policy  are  discussed  with  it.  The  United  Hebrew  Charities 
of  New  York  has  made  a  beginning  through  a  staff  con- 
ference, presided  over  by  a  member  of  the  staff  rather  than 
the  executive.  The  Department  of  Child  Welfare  of  West- 
chester County,  New  York,  of  which  Ruth  Taylor  is  the 
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director,  is  an  example  of  the  thorough  participation  of  a 
large  staff  in  formulating  policies.  There  is  a  monthly  staff 
conference  at  which  all  members  of  the  department,  with  the 
exception  of  a  sufficient  force  to  keep  the  two  offices  running, 
are  present.  In  the  beginning,  volunteers  as  well  as  paid 
staff  members  attended,  and  policies  and  cases  were  talked 
over.  Later  the  meeting  became  one  for  paid  workers  alone 
and  only  the  larger  policies  were  discussed.  At  present  this 
conference  is  under  the  management  of  a  committee  of  the 
staff,  consisting  of  three  representatives  of  the  field  staff,  two 
from  the  central  office  and  two  from  the  clinic.  They  plan 
the  program.  The  director  only  sends  out  the  notices  and 
supplies  information  about  the  work  of  the  department.  The 
recommendations  of  the  committee  are  followed  except  where 
the  director  believes  it  is  not  possible  to  carry  them  out 
through  the  medium  of  a  public  department.  Thus  far  no 
occasion  for  such  veto  has  arisen.  A  conference  of  central 
office  workers,  which  includes  all  the  staff  employed  in  the 
central  office,  is  partly  organized.  There  is  also  a  clinic 
conference  for  the  discussion  of  cases.  According  to  Miss 
Taylor  the  plan  is  based  upon  the  following  principles : 

The  help  of  all  is  needed  in  making  decisions,  especially  in  social 
work  which  has  to  deal  with  the  material  of  human  beings.  This 
is  too  big  a  field  for  any  one  person  to  know  about.  Therefore, 
every  one's  contribution  is  needed.  The  democratic  form  of  ad- 
ministration makes  workers  happier,  hence,  more  efficient;  and  they 
own  the  work  more  and  hence  give  more  to  it  themselves. 

The  relationship  of  the  staff  to  the  board  of  directors  is 
a  more  difficult  one.  Some  board  members  have  the 
feeling,  partly  a  reaction  against  organized  labor,  so- 
cialism and  communism,  that  the  distinction  between 
employer  and  employe  must  be  maintained.  This  atti- 
tude is  largely  that  of  the  shut  mind.  There  is 
the  more  valid  attitude  that  an  employe  should  not 
have  a  voice  in  determining  policies  under  which  he  works. 
Upon  this  point,  Mary  E.  Richmond  writes  that  "  there  are 
good  reasons  why  a  paid  staff  should  not  be  in  control,  as 
some  of  us  who  have  struggled  to  dislodge  mercenary,  self- 
appointed  executives  who  choose  their  own  boards  have  cause 
to  know."  The  most  flagrant  instances  of  this  in  my  personal 
experience  was  that  of  a  state  agency  which  supposedly  had 
a  board  of  directors  representing  all  sections  of  the  state.  At 
least  their  names  were  on  the  letter  head.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  they  had  not  been  called  together  for  years. 
The  only  active  members  were  the  president,  the  treasurer 
and  the  paid  secretary,  who  had  a  vote.  At  a  meeting  which 
I  attended  the  treasurer,  with  the  sanction  of  the  secretary, 
voted  himself  a  salary  of  one  thousand  dollars  a  year.  In 
another  state  organization  the  secretary,  with  the  use  of  the 
proxies  of  certain  absent  members  of  the  board,  was  able  to 
outvote  the  board  members  who  came  to  meetings. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  good  precedence  from  business 
for  staff  members  to  have  a  vote  on  boards  of  directors.  The 
presidents  of  banks,  for  instance,  are  usually  members  of 
their  own  boards.  Probably  the  best  procedure  for  joint 
policy  making  is  to  be  secured  through  representation  of 
staff  members  at  board  meetings  without  power  of  vote  but 
with  the  fullest  freedom  to  express  their  opinions.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  most  boards  defer  largely  to  the  opinion  of 
the  tried  executive. 

In  many  quarters  the  question  is  being  raised  of  having 
members  of  the  staff  in  addition  to  the  executive  meet  with 
the  board.  Frank  J.  Bruno,  general  secretary  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Charities  of  Minneapolis,  writes  that  "  we  should  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  some  one  elected  by  the  staff  should 
have  a  seat  in  the  board  meetings  and  whose  function  should 
be  to  present  the  interest  of  the  staff  at  such  meetings." 

In  the  National  League  of  Girls'  Clubs  the  policies  of  the 
organization  emanate  from  the  girls  themselves.  Mrs. 
Bernard  E.  Pollack,  the  director,  says  that  she  "  cannot  see 
any  organization  living  up  to  the  fullest  purpose  of  itself 
without  the  very  closest  cooperation  between  the  board  of 


directors  and  the  staff."    She  tells  of  one  organization  which 
divided  itself  into  "  ladies  "  and  "  workers." 

Social  engineers  will,  after  all,  not  be  developed  unless 
workers  are  trained  for  the  place  ahead  through  some  real 
sharing  of  responsibility. 

The  question  of  the  democratic  nature  of  the  board  is 
a  still  more  perplexing  one.  The  coming  of  the  community 
chest  has  added  another  ingredient  to  the  solution.  Often 
an  agency  within  a  financial  federation  or  community  chest 
loses  its  separate  membership,  and  its  board  really  only  repre- 
sents itself.  To  be  sure,  a  dollar  membership  is  sometimes 
resorted  to  as  a  means  to  maintain  the  semblance  of  a  mem- 
bership organization,  but  this  is  a  cumbersome  device.  As 
Miss  Richmond  wisely  points  out,  those  who  contribute 
service  should  have  a  share  in  directing  policies  as  well  as 
those  who  contribute  funds.     Possibly  the  federation  plan 


A  Definition  of  Social  Work 

//  can't  be  done?  Lots  of  them  do  it,  anyhow.  And  here 
is  the  latest;  it  <was  given  to  Otto  W.  Davis,  secretary  of  the 
Minneapolis  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  he  writes,  by  an 
"  eminent  trainer  of  social  work "  who,  having  laughed  to 
scorn  a  perfectly  good  definition  constructed,  refined  and  pol- 
ished by  Mr.  Davis  himself,  had  been  challenged  to  produce 
a  better  one.  Mr.  Davis  is  generous  enough  not  to  mention 
the  author's  name. 

SOCIAL  work  is  a  herculean  and  pertinacious  effort  for 
the  absterging  of  a  moribund  social  order.  It  endeavors 
to  anticipate  the  fomentation  of  gratuitous  disorders ;  it  pours 
its  healing  emollients  upon  those  parts  of  the  body  politic 
which  become  bruised  and  scarified  through  social  strife;  it 
studies  to  eliminate  the  flagitious,  to  disclose  the  spurious,  to 
eviscerate  the  erroneous  in  our  civilization;  it  struggles  un- 
ceasingly to  reduce  the  strange  phantasmagoria  we  are 
pleased  to  call  human  society  to  some  show  of  order,  at  least 
to  the  point  where  it  no  longer  stultifies  our  intellect  to  take 
it  seriously;  it  ruthlessly  and  unceasingly  flashes  its  crystal- 
line mentality  upon  the  atramentarious  and  often  diabolically 
clever  programs  of  a  mendacious  obscurantism;  hence  it  fre- 
quently but  erroneously  is  charged  with  condemning  hopeless 
standpatters  to  euthanasia  and  the  lethal  chamber;  on  the 
other  hand  it  refuses  to  commit  itself  to  a  merely  negative 
and  nihilistic  program;  while  it  must  conceive  and  execute 
largely,  yet  it  recognizes  the  urgency  of  detail,  seeking  only 
to  avoid  meticulous  absurdity ;  it  penetrates  the  vacuous  abra- 
cadabra of  the  mere  tyro  and  the  sciolist  in  social  science,  and 
while  avoiding  all  mere  animadversive  personalities — as  be- 
comes the  scholar  and  the  scientist — makes  no  false  peace  with 
their  fatuities ;  like  Socrates,  the  social  worker  is  always 
ready  to  fecundate  with  his  constructive  imagination  any  and 
every  promising  move  for  the  right,  and  in  consequence  is 
committed  to  clearing  the  way  for  the  accouchement  of  every 
promising  idea  or  invention ;  I  say  his  work  is  constructive 
and  roundly  considered  not  merely  ex  parte  or  adventitious. 
He  looks  to  the  present  and  the  future  and  labors  for  them, 
ipso  facto  refusing  to  waste  his  energies  in  piacular  observ- 
ances over  the  dead  past. 

It  may  be  granted  sine  mora  that  social  work  has  not  yet 
received  its  carte  d'entree  into  the  sacred  hierarchy  of  the 
pure  arts  and  sciences.  It  is  becoming,  it  is  so  to  spelik  ad- 
nascent  with  respect  to  economics  and  biology;  but  this  in  no 
wise  argues  that  it  will  remain  ancillary  or  adscititious  to 
them.  Born  of  them,  perhaps,  it  will  not  be  long  before  some 
hardy  heresiarch  rises  to  cut  the  withering  umbilical  cord  and 
release  the  amazing  infant.  Meanwhile  social  workers  are 
cautioned  to  be  on  guard  against  developing  too  great  an 
avidity  for  flattery,  or  an  acanaceous  sort  of  peevishness  when 
praise  is  withheld;  fortunately  they  are  not  burdened  with 
a  plethora  of  this  world's  goods,  hence  perforce  for  their 
souls'  good,  must  cultivate  a  decent  abstemiousness ;  thus 
they  are  preserved  from  enervation  and  that  fatal  inanition 
which  account  for  the  millions  of  walking  corpses  which 
pullulate  in  any  period  of  world  surplus  or  complacency. 
Finally  the  social  worker  will  endeavor  always  to  interpret 
his  Messianic  vision  to  his  contemporaries,  but  in  doing  so 
he  must  speak  the  simple  truth  simply  and  forswear  utterly 
and  irrevocably  all  pompous  verbiage  and  the  affectation 
of  a  grandiloquent  sesquipedalian  vocabulary.  This  then  is 
my  vision  and  my  definition  of  social  work.  Honi  soit  qui 
mal  y  pense. 
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A    PAGEANT  OF   SOCIAL    SERVICE 

A  scene  from  a  pageant  written  by  George  B.  Mangold,  director  of 

the  Missouri  School  of  Social  Economy,  and  others  and  given  under 

the  auspices  of  the  alumni  association  of  the  school 

will   force  organizations  to  turn  more   and  more  to  such 
interested  support. 

How  to  get  away  from  self-perpetuating  boards  is  a  moot 
question.  Most  boards  are  democratic  only  in  name.  Have 
you  ever  attended  the  annual  meeting  of  an  associated  char- 
ities in  a  large  city  with  thousands  of  contributing  members? 
How  many  did  you  find  there  to  elect  the  officers  and  deter- 
mine the  policies?  As  likely  as  not,  only  the  old  guard 
appeared.  And  of  course  the  slate  prepared  in  advance  went 
through,  well-greased.  Usually  little  or  no  effort  is  made 
to  pump  up  attendance  at  the  meeting.  Democracy,  unfor- 
tunately, does  not  seem  to  function  of  itself.  Although  the 
boards  of  public  health  associations  are  probably  as  democrat- 
ically chosen  as  are  most  boards  of  social  service  organiza- 
tions, the  number  which  actually  function  democratically  is 
relatively  small.  What  happens  is  that  a  small  group  of 
highly  interested  individuals  usually  control  the  organization 
and  run  it.  There  is  a  certain  tuberculosis  society  in  a  large 
eastern  city  which  boasts  thousands  of  contributors.  The 
board  itself,  however,  is  an  ingrowing  one.  In  another  city 
it  is  a  mark  of  social  prestige  to  be  on  the  board  of  the  visit- 
ing nurse  committee. 

As  is  shown  in  the  case  of  the  Wisconsin  Tuberculosis 
Association,  however,  it  is  possible  to  work  up  a  large  body 
of  interested  members  from  whom  board  members  may  be 
recruited.  Literally  hundreds  sit  down  to  the  annual  dinner 
of  this  association.  Other  organizations  have  drawn  upon 
large  groups,  such  as  labor  unions,  ministerial  associations 
and  women's  clubs,  for  representation  on  boards. 

Mr.  Bruno  makes  the  interesting  suggestion  of  selecting 
board  members  through  a  testing  out  process.     He  says: 

The  functional  committees  should  be  drawing  into  themselves  the 
members  of  their  communities  and  as  individuals  on  the  committees 
show  themselves  competent  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
be  advanced  to  the  highest  responsibility,  namely  that  of  board  mem- 
bers. In  this  fashion,  although  there  is  no  attempt  at  democracy  in 
it,  we  do  insure  two  things.  In  the  first  place,  we  insure  rotation, 
and  in  the  second  place  we  insure  the  acceptance  on  the  board  of 
members  who  have  proven  their  value. 

A  start  at  coming  to  grips  with  this  problem  of  democratic 
participation  in  social  work  was  made  by  the  American 
Association  of  Social  Workers  in  a  conference  on  personnel 
problems  held  at  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  on  April  28, 
at  which  some  of  the  questions  raised  in  this  article  were 
discussed.  It  is  hoped  that  the  association,  as  the  national 
organization  of  social  workers,  will  pursue  the  discussion 
further.  Meanwhile,  if  you  are  an  executive,  a  board  or 
staff  member,  you  may  do  well  to  turn  a  scrutinizing  eye 
upon  your  own  organization.  Paul  L.  Benjamin. 


Junior  Month 

IF  you  are  an  undergraduate  you  know  that  it  is  not  col- 
legiate ever  to  take  yourself  or  your  "  life  work  "  too  seri- 
ously except  in  the  privacy  of  your  own  three  roommates. 
Yet  in  every  undergraduate  breast  there  lurks  a  desire  to 
know  more  about  theory  in  the  raw,  that  the  "  morning 
after  "  of  graduation  may  not  be  such  an  everlasting  jolt. 

A  member  of  the  New  York  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety Council — it  would  not  be  "  collegiate  "  to  disclose 
which  one — appreciated  that  undergraduate  longing  suffi- 
ciently to  put  up  a  scholarship  fund,  thereby  establishing  what 
has  come  to  be  known  as  Junior  Month  in  New  York.  By 
means  of  this  fund  ten  colleges — Barnard,  Bryn  Mawr,  Con- 
necticut, Mt.  Holyoke,  Radcliffe,  Smith,  Swarthmore,  Vas- 
sar,  Wellesley  and  Wells — have  the  opportunity  of  sending 
one  junior  to  New  York  for  the  month  of  July  as  the  guest 
of  the  society.  Here  they  get  their  first  revelation  of  Page 
89  in  Sociology,  as  illustrated  perhaps  by  the  same  number  on 
a  tenement  street.  Here  Manhattan  Island  is  their  campus 
and  the  office  their  classroom. 

The  program  for  Junior  Month  is  not  just  a  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society  program  but  is  planned  to  give  the  students 
a  panoramic  view  of  and  bowing  acquaintance  with  the  larger 
fields  of  social  work.  The  1921  program,  for  instance,  was 
divided  among  four  topics.  The  first  week  included  housing 
and  health,  the  second  child  welfare,  then  community  and 
Americanization  work  and  finally  industry  and  work  with 
the  handicapped.  Three  days  of  each  week  were  spent  in  field 
work.  The  students  were  assigned  to  one  of  the  twelve  dis- 
tricts of  the  society  where,  under  careful  supervision,  they 
received  their  first  introduction  to  family  social  work.  The 
other  three  days  were  divided  between  lectures  and  trips. 

Yes,  it  was  hot,  but  you  wouldn't  get  those  juniors  to  ad- 
mit it  in  their  zeal  to  miss  not  a  thing  that  was  interesting. 
And  every  night  they  returned  to  junior  house  ready  to  debate 
social  theories  by  the  score,  or  have  a  watermelon  party — 
or  both. 

Now  it  is  1922.  Our  juniors  are  seniors.  Most  of  the  ten 
are  going  into  social  work,  and  although  that  was  not  the 
primary  purpose  of  Junior  Month  we  welcome  the  news. 
The  real  object  of  the  scholarship  fund  has  been  already  ac- 
complished at  each  of  the  colleges  by  these  two  seniors.  Well 
indeed,  have  they  fulfilled  their  obligation  of  being  trans- 
lators of  the  July  experience  to  their  fellow  students.  This 
they  have  done  by  turning  journalists  and  writing  articles 
for  their  college  weeklies  and  then  turning  lecturers  before 
undergrad  meetings  and  classrooms. 

By  the  fifteenth  of  May,  each  college  had  chosen  its  1922 
junior.  This  is  done  according  to  the  latest  style  of  col- 
legiate democracy.  A  committee  made  up  of  student  officers, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  faculty  for  ballast,  goes  over  the  appli- 
cations of  all  juniors  interested  and  finally  chooses  the  girl 
who  is  to  represent  her  college.  Sometimes  the  choice  has 
been  so  close  that  it  has  taken  many  an  adjourned  session 
to  reach  a  final  decision.  This  month  the  committee  on  co- 
operation and  district  work  under  whose  auspices  Junior 
Month  is  run,  with  Mrs.  John  M.  Glenn  as  chairman,  has 
received  urgent  applications  from  three  additional  girls' 
colleges  asking  to  be  included  in  the  group  for  1923. 

If  Junior  Month  has  been  a  success  in  bringing  to  under- 
graduates a  clearer  conception  of  the  social  work  field,  it  has 
been  because  each  college  has  sent  as  representatives  juniors 
with  that  combination  of  academic  and  social  standing  at 
college  which  makes  them  leaders  among  all  groups. 

On  July  4,  Junior  House  will  again  open  its  doors  to  ten 
juniors  who  will  work,  live  and  play  together,  ardently  ab- 
sorbing, energetically  expounding  and  modestly  emerging  on 
August  2  to  go  to  their  own  home  towns  and  think  it  over. 

Clare  M.  Touslby. 


CIVICS 


The  House  on  the  Hill 


OLDER  members  of  families  in  Providence,  de- 
scendants of  Roger  Williams,  still  remember  the 
days  when  Atwells  Avenue  on  Federal  Hill  was 
the  coasting  ground  of  only  the  biggest  boys,  when 
comfortable  houses  with  tin  tubs,  steep  back  stairs,  big 
grounds  and  stables — yes,  when  even  orchards  and  slopes  of 
meadow-land  and  cultivated  fields  covered  the  district  now 
known  as  "  Little  Italy."  Here  there  is  nothing  now  to  re- 
mind one  that  Providence  is  a  Colonial  city, 
that  doorways  and  church  spires  worthy  of 
admiration  from  connoisseurs  are  but  a  bare 
half  mile  away  on  the  other  hill  across  the 
river — nothing  save  an  occasional  tiny  cot- 
tage with  a  pitched  roof,  discovered  only  by 
the  actual  inhabitant  of  Federal  Hill,  who 
wonders  why  its  front  door  is  set  on  an 
alley.  Plain  frame  houses,  a  bright  red 
brick  block,  old-style  wooden  tenements — 
these  make  up  the  hill  at  night  when  a 
casual  passer-by  searching  for  adventure 
would  see  a  district  singularly  bleak  and 
unattractive. 

But  at  midday,  or  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  or  on  Saturday  night  before  the 
Hill  has  settled  down  for  its  five  or  six 
hours'  sleep,  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  neigh- 
borhood full  of  color,  of  gaiety  and  of 
excitement.  We  strike  Arthur  Avenue,  half 
way  up  the  hill  from  La  Salle  Square, 
which  cuts  off  the  colony  so  effectually  from 
the  rest  of  the  city.  Here  are  pushcarts 
piled  high  with  oranges,  bananas,  greens  of 
all  kinds ;  on  the  corner  is  one  with  shadowy 
masses  of  purple  eggplant  beside  green  and 
yellow  and  red  peppers.  Awnings  are 
rigged  over  many  of  the  carts  to  protect  the 
vegetables  from  the  sun,  and  at  night  can- 
dles and  lanterns  set  under  these  awnings 
cast  queer  lights  and  shades  into  murky  corners  or  light  up 
the  faces  of  haggling  buyers.  A  woman,  gay  in  a  gorgeous 
blue  skirt,  a  magenta  handkerchief  on  her  head,  stands  beside 
a  pushcart  strung  with  ropes  of  nuts  and  dried  figs,  with 
pink,  frosted  Italian  cakes  in  the  cart  itself.  On  every  street 
and  alley  leading  from  the  main  thoroughfare  are  lines  of 
clothes,  big  white  sheets,  dresses,  skirts  and  petticoats — pink, 
orange,  turquoise,  vermillion,  bright  colors  faded  into  loveli- 
■  ness  or  dyed  by  expert  hands  into  shades  a  batik  artist  might 
long  to  copy. 

We  pass  by  hundreds  of  children,  dark-skinned  men,  signs 
of  athletic  and  social  clubs,  games  of  craps.  Suddenly  an 
automobile  flashes  by.  "La  Sposa!"  the  children  shout,  and 
rush  to  see  the  bride  go  upstairs  to  have  her  picture  taken. 
Along  we  go,  up  the  street,  gazing  into  a  jeweler's  shop  show- 
ing Italian  charms  to  ward  off  the  "evil  eye" ;  not  forgetting 
to  say  "God  bless  him"  if  we  smile  at  a  wonderful  bambino; 
staring  into  a  window  filled  with  cool  latticini,  the  most  de- 
licious cream  cheeses  in  the  world ;  laughing  with  the  rest  of 
the  Hill  at  a  man  chasing  his  Sunday  chicken  across  the 
street.  Here  we  stop  to  watch  a  green  and  red  parrot  at  the 
side  of  the  hurdy-gurdy  pick  out  with  his  bill  fortunes  of  love 
and  luck  from  a  box  of  cards  at  his  side.  We  push  on  past 
tubs  of  small  wriggling  fish,  red  crabs,  a  shop  window  filled 
with  brightly  painted  images  of  the  Saints,  past  a  group  of 


men  gesticulating  beside  a  signboard  covered  with  Italian 
notices,  until  our  eyes  are  rested  by  the  cool,  white  lines  of 
a  big,  green-trimmed  building  that  looks  as  if  it  had  come 
from  the  vine-covered  hills  of  Italy. 

What  is  it?  "Oh,  the  big  white  house."  "The  little 
hospital."  "The  house  where  the  teachers  live."  And  finally 
"the  Federal  Hill  House,"  from  an  English-speaking  girl 
who  smiles  and  says  that  she  "goes  to  club  there."  And  so  it 
is,  a  settlement  in  the  midst  of  this  very 
self-sufficient  Italian  colony  where  one 
woman  lived  for  thirty  years  and,  until  a 
resident  came  to  call  upon  her,  never  found 
it  necessary  to  speak  rlie  English  language 
learned  and  spoken  during  the  years  of  her 
childhood  in  a  Massachusetts  town.  When 
the  story  of  her  early  coming  to  America 
had  been  told,  and  of  her  marriage  later  to 
"an  Italian,"  she  finally  asked,  "Do  I  speak 
all  right  now?  I  never  know  no  American 
lady  in  Providence." 

At  Federal  Hill  House  are  carried  on 
most  of  the  usual  settlement  activities, 
clinics,  clubs  and  classes,  nutrition  work, 
athletic  leagues,  mothers'  parties,  meetings 
of  adult  societies,  dramatics.  Most  interest- 
ing of  all,  however,  is  the  handicraft  de- 
partment which  has  shown  to  people  living 
in  other  parts  of  the  city  the  great  gifts 
that  the  Italian  immigrant  has  brought  to 
America.  Shortly  after  settling  Federal 
Hill  House  the  residents  found  in  many  a 
tiny  tenement  heavy  sheets  and  bedspreads, 
beautifully  embroidered  with  Italian 
stitches;  and,  with  the  desire  to  preserve 
this  heritage  from  the  old  country  and  to 
give  it  expression,  a  department  of  Italian 
needlework  was  established  which  has 
grown  into  a  self-supporting  industry.  Not 
only  have  the  families  on  the  Hill  benefited  financially  by 
this  work,  but  they  have  come  also  to  realize  the  intrinsic 
beauty  of  the  articles  created  by  themselves. 

There  is  a  kind  of  wholesomeness  about  these  linens  at 
Federal  Hill  House  which  renders  them  suitable  for  trous- 
seaux, for  long  wear  in  families ;  a  quality  that  seems  akin  to 
that  of  the  sturdy  linens  which  have  come  directly  from  Italy 
in  the  bundles  and  bags  of  immigrants.  Some  of  the  designs 
have  been  copied  from  old  pieces  of  Italian  work,  some  have 
been  made  by  the  member  of  the  board  by  means  of  whose 
unstinted  labor  and  enthusiasm  this  department  has  been 
carried  on,  and  still  others  have  been  thought  out  by  the  girls 
and  women  themselves  and  named  for  them.  Out  of  this 
department  has  grown  an  English  class.  Also  many  warm 
friendships  have  sprung  up  which  have  united  women  of  the 
older  generation  of  Providence  with  this  newer  group  of 
Italian-bred  women  on  Federal  Hill. 

Another  undertaking  at  the  house  along  the  line  of  crafts- 
manship is  the  making  of  hand-woven  bags,  rugs  and  scarves. 
This  work  is  also  directed  by  a  member  of  the  board.  No 
more  charming  sight  can  be  imagined  than  three  pretty 
Italian  women  bending  over  the  bright  colors,  hands  and 
feet  skilfully  adjusted  to  the  working  of  the  looms.  And 
finally,  the  latest  attempt  of  Federal  Hill  House  to  work  out 
a  craft  is  the  small  beginning  of  a  pottery  department  under 
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Williams  and  the  earlier  immigra- 
tion that  came  from  northern  Eu- 
rope. The  younger .  generation  is 
all  "  American,"  be  they  of  Eng- 
lish, Irish  or  Italian  descent.  What 
will  Federal  Hill  be  fifty  years 
from  now?  Will  the  little  Ital- 
ianized shops,  the  bright  heaps  of 
fruit  on  pushcarts,  the  sound  of 
guitars  and  mandolins  at  night  be 
gone?  Will  another  group  of 
people  be  casting  their  own  pe- 
culiar customs  and  traditions  from 
the  Old  World  over  the  streets 
and  houses  of  Federal  Hill? 

Rachel  Whitcomb. 

Civic  News 


c 


ITALIAN    GIRL    STREET    VENDERS    ON    FLOWER    DAY 


the  tutelage  of  a  young  and  enthusiastic  Italian  sculptor. 

Chance  and  a  desire  to  put  another  art  into  a  piece  of  con- 
structive work  led  still  another  volunteer  to  Federal  Hill 
House.  A  musician  of  unusual  ability  has  made  a  trained 
chorus  of  thirty-five  children  out  of  a  group  of  youngsters 
addicted  only  to  the  nasal  singing  of  Peggy  O'Neil  and 
Tucky  Home.  The  musical  fantasies  given  by  this  chorus 
are  beloved  by  the  children  and  their  mothers  on  the  Hill, 
while  outsiders  come  across  town  to  enjoy  the  originality  and 
freshness  of  the  performances. 

In  keeping  with  this  purpose  of  Federal  Hill  House  to 
preserve  the  best  that  Italy  sends  to  our  shores  and  to  give 
this  distinctive  coloring  and  life  to  the  city  of  Providence, 
Federal  Hill  House  holds  a  yearly  Flower  Day,  when  the 
city  is  asked  to  help  in  supporting  a  civic  enterprise  by  buy- 
ing flowers  from  girls  picturesquely  dressed  in  Italian  peas- 
ant costume.  The  center  of  this  spectacle  is  the  flower  mar- 
ket in  a  small  green  park  in  the  business  section  of  the  city, 
a  replica  of  flower  markets  held  in  foreign  cities.  Brightly 
painted  umbrellas,  pots  filled  with  geraniums,  a  hurdy-gurdy 
man,  Italian  musicians  with  guitars  and  mandolin,  flower 
venders  with  trays  piled  high  with  red,  pink  and  scarlet 
blossoms,  a  well  known  soloist  singing  Neapolitan  street 
songs  with  charm  and  spirit — all  these  contribute  to  the 
festive  air  which  makes  Flower  Day  the  most  popular  of 
all  tag  days.  On  the  Hill  itself,  when  the  fathers  of  fam- 
ilies are  returning  from  work,  the  minstrels  and  flower  girls 
gather  in  not  only  dimes  and  quarters,  but  also  dollar  bills 
from  the  neighbors  of  the  house. 

And  so,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  what  would  Provi- 
dence do  without  its  Federal  Hill,  its  group  of  new  citizens 
that  reinforce  its  old  Colonial  traditions,  its  independence 
of  spirit  and  thought  with  new  vigor  and  artistic  ability? 
Yet  one  by  one  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hill  are  moving  to 
other  parts  of  the  city,  joining  the  descendants  of   Roger 


ITY  Clubs  in  America,  pub- 
lished by  the  City  Club  of 
Chicago  for  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Civic  Secretaries,  indicates 
how  important  an  educational  in- 
fluence these  clubs  have  become  in 
most  of  our  large  cities  within  the 
last  fifteen  years  or  so.    Practically 
all  of  them  have  preserved  their 
non-partisan  character,  though  in 
city  politics  the  temptation  to  line 
up  with  the  more  progressive  party 
is  always  great.    In  all  of  them  the 
opportunity  for  persons  of  differ- 
ent   antecedents    to    meet    on    a 
friendly  social  footing — in  itself  an 
educational    influence    not    to    be 
under-rated — is  blended  with  vigorous  activity,  though  often 
as  yet  only  on  the  part  of  a  minority,  toward  the  improvement 
of  city  life. 

UNDER  the  auspices  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
Extension  Division,  and  with  the  aid  of  Professor  E.  C. 
Branson,  L.  G.  Wilson  has  made  an  interesting  study  of 
The  Church  and  Landless  Men  to  answer  the  question: 
What  can  fifty  organized  religious  bodies  do  to  help  the 
1,380,000  landless  and  homeless  men  in  a  state  that  possesses 
twenty-two  million  acres  of  unused  land?  In  analyzing  the 
economic  problem  underlying  this  condition,  the  writers  are 
not  afraid  to  tackle  the  ethical  problem  of  land  ownership 
in  its  relation  to  the  profitable  use  of  the  common  heritage 
of  the  people. 

EAST  ORANGE  will  presumably  be  included  in  the  met- 
ropolitan city  planning  studies  inaugurated  the  other  day  by 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  But  quite  apart  from  its  rela- 
tion to  New  York,  the  city  has  planning  problems  of  its  own 
that  can  and  must  be  solved  by  its  own  citizens.  The  report 
just  published  by  the  City  Plan  Commission  and  prepared  by 
George  B.  Ford,  of  the  Technical  Advisory  Corporation,  has 
the  earmarks  of  his  usual  thoroughness,  especially  as  regards 
the  inter-relation  of  physical  plan  and  services  to  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  needs  of  the  inhabitants.  The  need  for 
regional  planning  is  fully  recognized  in  this  report;  and  the 
method  suggested  as  most  promising  is  the  holding  of  fre- 
quent joint  conferences  between  the  city  plan  commissions 
of  the  adjoining  communities  for  discussion  of  their  common 
problems. 

Among  the  details,  the  reader  of  the  report  will  be  at- 
tracted especially  by  the  inspiring  plan  for  a  civic  center,  the 
location  for  which  has  been  studied  in  relation  not  only  to 
density  of  population  and  business  but  also  to  traffic  and 
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aesthetic  considerations  and  to  land  values.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  under  the  operation  of  its  zoning  law,  East 
Orange  is  deliberately  looking  forward  to  a  somewhat  slower 
growth  of  population  than  would  be  probable  with  unre- 
stricted growth.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  effect  of  zoning  on  land  values  and,  more  especially, 
on  municipal  economy  will  be  good. 

OTHER  communities  have  become  interested  in  the  energy 
displayed  by  the  Citizens'  Committee  of  Pittsburgh  which 
has  done  so  much  to  arouse  interest  in  civic  problems.  The 
St.  Louis  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  started  a  similar  com- 
mittee of  over  two  hundred  prominent  citizens. 

AN  old  print  of  Philadelphia's  water  works  in  Center 
Square  in  1801  is  prefaced  to  a  report  on  the  city's  present 
water  supply  problem  by  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research., 
Though  for  many  years  the  use  of  the  Schuylkill  as  the  main 
source  of  supply  has  been  deemed  unsatisfactory,  no  action 
has  so  far  been  taken  and  no  definite  recommendation  been 
made  by  a  compeent  authority  concerning  the  tapping  of 
other  sources.  The  city's  apathy  in  the  past,  alternating 
with  costly  but  partial  improvements,  has  provided  no  final 
solution  of  the  problem  which  is  one  of  quality  as  well  as 
volume;  and  the  experts  of  the  bureau  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  only  a  really  far-sighted  policy,  opening  to  the 
city  the  large  drainage  areas  of  the  Perkiomen,  Tohickon  and 
Neshaminy  creeks  as  well  as  the  Delaware  river  above 
Trenton,  will  prevent  even  greater  cost  to  the  city  in  the 
future. 

AMONG  the  salvage  from  the  far-flung  studies  of  the 
Interchurch  World  Movement  are  three  surveys  of  churches 
in  rural  settings  issued  for  the  Town  and  Country  Depart- 
ment of  the  Committee  on  Social  and  Religious  Surveys  by 
the  George  H.  Doran  Company.  Edmund  de  S.  Brunner, 
director  of  that  department,  has  gone  to  counties  so  different 
as  Salem  in  New  Jersey  and  Pend  Oreille  in  Washington 
for  his  personal  studies;  while  Benson  Y.  Landis  surveys 
Sedgwick  County  in  Kansas.  In  each  case  the  characteristic 
social  and  economic  factors  are  surveyed  quite  apart  from 
the  influence  of  the  churches  upon  them;  and  the  religious 
recommendations  made  upon  that  basis  are  far  from  conven- 
tional. Broadly  speaking,  the  situation,  though  so  different 
in  the  three  counties,  calls  for  the  same  general  principle  in 
church  reform ;  namely,  a  closer  adaptation  of  religious  work 
to  the  human  realities  in  the  communities,  to  the  spiritual 
needs  of  people  who  welcome  the  leadership  of  ministers  if 
they  can  feel  that  their  modes  of  thought  and  their  longings 
are  understood. 

PROGRESS  in  zoning  is  so  rapid  that  general  reviews  of 
the  status  are  soon  out  of  date.  All  the  latest  information 
of  importance,  or  at  least  references  to  it,  are  contained, 
however,  in  two  multigraphed  bulletins  issued  by  the  Divi- 
sion of  Building  and  Housing  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce ;  one  a  Zoning  Primer  prepared  by  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, the  other  a  selected  bibliography  prepared  by  Theo- 
dora Kimball,  librarian  of  the  Harvard  School  of  Land- 
scape Architecture. 

TO  find  out  exactly  what  have  been  the  additions  to  mu- 
nicipal activity  and  when  they  occurred,  the  Detroit  Bureau 
of  Governmental  Research  has  prepared  a  chart  bringing  the 
city's  enterprises  since  1824  into  relation  with  population,  as- 
sessed valuation  and  tax  levy.  Lent  D.  Upson,  director 
of  the  bureau,  points  out  that  out  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty-four  activities,  seventy  have  been  taken  on  in  the 
past  twelve  years — a  period  during  which  the  cost  of  gov- 
ernment has  multiplied  four  times.  He  does  not,  of  course, 
suggest  that  this  fact  offers  any  particular  ground  for  criti- 


cism— for  it  is  the  effectiveness  of  municipal  expenditure 
that  counts,  not  its  size.  But,  he  says,  "  these  increases 
ought  to  bring  about  an  entirely  new  viewpoint  on  the  part 
of  the  public  as  to  the  importance  of  government,  methods 
to  be  employed  to  make  it  effective,  and  means  of  financing." 

THOMAS  ADAMS'  contributions  to  the  literature  of 
city  planning  are  always  interesting  reading  because  of  the 
freshness  of  his  observations  and  the  clearness  of  his  think- 
ing. The  current  issue  of  the  National  Municipal  Review 
is  given  over  to  a  broad  survey  of  the  subject  from  his  pen. 

MARIEMONT,  a  new  residential  town  in  the  vicinity 
of  Cincinnati,  while  announced  as  "  following  in  general  the 
lead  of  Letchworth  and  other  English  garden  cities,"  (there 
is  only  one  other:  Wellwyn)  does  so  only  from  a  physical 
point  of  view — and  not  even  in  that;  for  its  industrial  sec- 
tion is  no  integral  part  of  it,  and  it  provides  for  no  agri- 
cultural belt.  Nevertheless,  this  new  suburb,  planned  by 
John  Nolen,  promises  to  fulfill  the  claim  of  its  promoters 
that  it  is  "  an  interpretation  of  modern  city  planning  prin- 
ciples applied  to  a  small  community  to  produce  local  hap- 
piness "  and  "  a  national  exemplar."  In  Ohio  an  object  les- 
son of  this  kind  is  especially  desirable  at  this  time;  for  most 
of  the  new  residential  land  development  in  recent  years  has 
remained  on  antiquated,  unsatisfactory  lines.  The  new 
town  or  suburb  will  cover  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
acres  and  will  provide  homes  for  wage  earners  of  different 
economic  grades.  While  the  individual  lots  and  homes  are 
to  be  sold  separately,  the  company  will  retain  sufficient  con- 
trol to  make  sure  that  the  original  plan  will  be  carried  out. 
An  unusually  inclusive  town  center  forms  part  of  the  plan. 
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"  MY  GRANDFATHER  BUILT  THIS  HOUSE  " 

In  a  booklet  of  suggestions  to  home  builders  issued  by  the  Copper 
and  Brass  Research  Association,  New  York,  the  foregoing  picture 
and  caption  illustrate  the  statement  that,  after  the  period  of  jerry- 
building  through  which  this  country  has  gone,  the  home  owners  of 
America  spend  annually  on  repairs  and  renewals  of  their  twenty- 
one  million  homes  a  sum  estimated  sufficient  to  provide  the  carrying 
(barges  fox  <&  million  new  homes  costing  ten  thousand  dollars  each, 
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Conducted  by 
PAUL  L.  BENJAMIN 


New  Weapons  in  the  War  Against  Narcotics 


BOTH  the  legislative  and  judicial  branches  of  the  fed- 
eral government  have  recently  strengthened  very  ma- 
terially the  arm  of  the  executive  department  in  the 
crusade  against  the  narcotic  evil,  both  national  and 
international,  and  the  executive  department  itself  is  certain 
to  make  vigorous  use  of  the  new  weapons  at  its  disposal. 
Congress  has  passed  the  Jones-Miller  bill,  which  is  intended 
to  help  the  internal  situation  by  reducing  the  amount  of 
opium  which  can  be  introduced  into  the  country  and  to  pre- 
vent effectively  the  drugging  of  China  through  Japan  or 
any  other  country. 

The  act  prohibits  the  import  into  the  United  States  of 
any  narcotic,  except  crude  opium  and  coca  leaves  from 
which  the  various  derivatives  such  as  heroin  and  cocaine  are 
manufactured,  and  such  amount  of  opium  and  coca  leaves 
as  a  board  composed  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  of  the  treas- 
ury and  of  commerce  finds  "  to  be  necessary  to  provide  for 
medical  and  legitimate  uses  only."  To  limit  exports  of  nar- 
cotics to  legitimate  purposes,  the  act  provides  that  these 
drugs  may  be  exported  only  to  countries  that  are  parties  to 
the  International  Opium  Convention  of  191 2,  and  then  only 
to  persons  holding  permits  under  the  law  of  their  country 
and  upon  proof  that  the  drugs  are  to  be  used  exclusively  for 
for  medical  purposes  within  that  country  and  will  not  be  re- 
exported. 

To  prevent  the  use  of  the  transportation  facilities  of  the 
United  States  in  the  illicit  international  trade  in  narcotics, 
Congress  prohibits  the  transit  of  these  drugs,  except  with  the 
approval  of  the  board.  The  act  contains  very  stringent  pro- 
visions for  penalties. 

This  act  does  not  mark  a  new  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States.  Since  1909  there  has  been  in  effect  a  statute 
prohibiting  the  import  of  narcotics,  except  when  necessary 
for  legitimate  uses,  and  since  19 14  a  statute  limiting  the 
export.  The  import  restrictions,  however,  were  ineffective, 
since  there  was  no  way  of  determining  when  there  was  enough 
drug  in  the  country;  and  the  provisions  for  the  limitation 
of  export  were  not  considered  sufficiently  stringent  to  en- 
able the  United  States  to  do  its  duty  under  the  Opium  Con- 
vention, especially  its  duty  in  preventing  American  nar- 
cotics from  reaching  China  through  Japan.  Japanese  deal- 
ers have  been  accustomed  to  trans-ship  in  their  harbors  drugs 
sent  to  Japan,  but  whose  final  destination  was  always  China. 
The  departments  of  the  treasury,  of  state  and  of  commerce  all 
strongly  urged  the  enactment  of  the  limitation  of  export. 

When  the  board  has  acted  and  fixed  the  amount  of  crude 
opium  and  coca  leaves  which  can  be  imported  into  the  United 
States,  and  has  given  permits  to  manufacturers  of  drugs  to 
import  their  quotas,  it  should  be  possible  to  keep  a  complete 
record  of  all  narcotics  used  legitimately  in  this  country. 
Under  this  law  the  board  will  know  how  much  crude  opium 
goes  into  the  laboratories,  and  as  the  Harrison  Act  requires 
a  record  to  be  kept  of  sales  by  the  manufacturer  and  then 
of  the  distribution  through  wholesaler  to  retailer  and  phy- 
sician and  even  of  the  prescriptions  on  which  the  drug  is 
sold  to  the  consumer,  a  system  is  created  which  should  make 
it  possible  to  trace  each  ounce  of  the  crude  opium  as  trans- 
formed into  heroin,  morphine  and  other  drugs  down  to  the 
patient  for  whom  it  is  prescribed. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  upheld  the  Narcotic  Division 
and  the  American  Medical  Association's  Committee  on  Nar- 
cotic Drugs  in  condemning  the  so-called  ambulatory  prac- 
tice, a  method  of  treating  drug  addicts  by  the  so-called  re- 
duction method.  The  theory  of  this  method  was  that  an 
addict  could  be  relieved  of  his  habit  by  a  steady  reduction 
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in  amount  of  the  drugs;  and  in  practice  it  consisted  of  put- 
ting into  the  hands  of  the  addict  an  amount  of  drug  suffi- 
cient to  keep  him  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  on  a  reducing 
dosage,  depending  upon  him  to  follow  out  the  instruction 
of  the  physician  and  make  a  daily  reduction.  This  the  court 
declared  "  could  only  result  in  the  gratifying  of  a  diseased 
appetite  for  these  pernicious  drugs  of  result  in  an  unlawful 
parting  with  them  to  others."  Officials  administering  the 
act  will  in  the  future  not  have  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction 
of  a  jury  in  each  case  where  a  large  amount  of  drug  has  been 
put  into  the  hands  of  an  addict  by  a  physician,  that  the  phy- 
sician was  not  acting  in  a  bona  fide  attempt  to  "  cure  "  the 
addict.  Thus  it  will  be  much  easier  to  convict  the  traffick- 
ing physician   (United  States  vs.  Behrman,  decided  March 

27). 

Credit  is  due  to  the  White  Cross  League  of  Seattle  and 
to  Dr.  McKibben,  its  executive  secretary,  for  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Jones-Miller  bill  and  for  their  vigorous  support 
of  the  measure  in  Congress.  The  passage  of  the  act  shows 
a  strong  public  sentiment  against  the  traffic  in  narcotics,  for 
there  was  strong  opposition  to  the  bill,  on  the  part  both  of 
dealers  in  drugs  and  physicians,  when  it  was  first  introduced. 
The  fight  against  narcotics  is  not  over. 

Joseph  P.  Chamberlain. 

Living  Evidence 

ANNUAL  appropriations  of  from  three  to  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  extending  over  a  period  of  five  years, 
will  be  made  by  the  Milbank  Memorial  Fund  for  the  carrying 
on  of  three  city-  and  county-wide  experiments  in  the  control 
of  tuberculosis  in  typical  American  communities.  John  A. 
Kingsbury,  secretary  of  the  fund,  who  makes  this  announce- 
ment, states  that  the  trustees,  after  considering  a  wide  range 
of  suggestions,  and  advising  with  leading  health  authorities, 
social  workers  and  economists,  have  reached  the  conclusion 
"that  the  most  promising  opportunity  for  the  improvement 
of  health  and  the  prevention  of  dependency  and  distress  in 
New  York  state  and  throughout  the  country  is  in  the  more 
intensive  and  rapid  development  of  the  movement  for  the 
control  of  tuberculosis."  One  of  the  chief  interests  of 
Elizabeth  Milbank  Anderson,  the  creator  of  the  fund,  was 
in  this  movement. 

The  board  has  been  impressed  with  the  health  demonstra- 
tion made  by  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association,  under 
a  grant  from  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  at 
Framingham,  Massachusetts.  During  the  past  five  years  the 
death  rate  from  tuberculosis  in  that  city  has  been  reduced  67 
per  cent.  In  other  New  England  communities  of  about  the 
same  size  and  character  the  death  rate  from  this  disease  has 
been  reduced  by  about  18  per  cent.  The  decrease  at  Fram- 
ingham was  obtained  by  the  expenditure  of  an  annual 
amount  equal  to  $2.40  per  capita.  At  first,  since  this  dem- 
onstration had  shown  so  conclusively  the  value  of  known 
intensive  methods  of  tuberculosis  prevention,  the  need  for 
additional  experiments  was  questioned.  Homer  Folks,  secre- 
tary of  the  New  York  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  pre- 
sented arguments  to  prove  that  Framingham,  although  it 
had  been  chosen  as  a  typical  community,  might  be  considered 
not  typical  by  many.  The  city  has  a  population  of  about 
seventeen  thousand.  Therefore,  a  demonstration  conducted 
in  that  community  does  not  apply  to  rural  districts,  in  which 
about  40  per  cent  of  the  people  in  the  United  States  live. 
Further,  Framingham  is  not  typical  of  the  great  conglomera- 
tions in  the  large  cities. 
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The  board  was  also  impressed  with  statements  made  by 
Dr.  Haven  Emerson  and  by  Dr.  Hermann  M.  Biggs,  health 
commissioner  of  New  York  state.  Dr.  Emerson  stated  that 
the  Framingham  demonstration  had  given  courage  to  those 
who  have  been  righting  tuberculosis,  but  that  it  did  not  pro- 
vide a  final  solution  of  the  problems. 

Dr.  Biggs,  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  Academy  of  Medicine, 
said : 

The  decrease  that  has  been  true  of  typhoid  fever,  although  the 
conditions  of  infection  are  quite  different,  ought  to  be  true  also  of 
tuberculosis.  The  mortality  rate  in  typhoid  has  fallen  from  27  per 
100,000  to  less  than  one-seventh  of  what  it  formerly  was.  I  am  more 
hopeful  of  the  possibility  of  the  practical  elimination  of  tuberculosis 
than  I  have  ever  been. 

Mr.  Kingsbury  stated  that  the  demonstrations  proposed  by 
the  fund  are  in  line  with  some  of  the  sociological  laws  in 
public  health ;  namely,  that  the  effect  of  educational  effort  in- 
creases in  geometrical  ratio  and  the  larger  the  demonstration 
the  more  attention  it  attracts  and  thus  the  greater  its  educa- 
tional effect.  The  three  demonstrations  are  all  to  be  made 
in  New  York  state.  The  localities  to  be  chosen  will  include 
a  rural  county  with  a  population  of  from  40,000  to  75,000; 
a  second-class  city  of  from  75,000  to  100,000,  the  selection 
to  be  detecmirjed  by  the  degree  of  participation  assured  by 
local  authorities  and  private  agencies,  and  probably  a  first- 
class  city  with  a  population  of  at  least  100,000.  In  the  last 
instance,  however,  there  must  be  evidence  of  a  demand  for 
such  a  demonstration. 

In  conducting  the  experiments  it  will  not  be  the  purpose 
of  the  fund  to  establish  itself  as  an  operating  board.  In- 
stead, it  will  work  through  the  National  Tuberculosis  As- 
sociation and  the  affiliated  state  and  local  associations. 
However,  the  fund  will  appoint  an  advisory  council  and 
probably  a  small  group  of  technical  experts  who  will  keep 
continually  in  touch  with  the  work.  The  committee  on 
tuberculosis  and  public  health  of  the  New  York  State  Chari- 
ties Aid  Association,  the  New  York  branch  of  the  National 
Tuberculosis  Association,  has  been  chosen  as  the  state  super- 
vising agency. 

Applications  from  the  various  New  York  localities  will 
be  considered  with  reference  to  the  amount  of  tuberculosis, 
the  nature  of  the  industrial  and  the  racial  groups  in  the 
community,  the  attitude  of  the  local  medical  profession  to- 
ward public  health  work  and  the  agencies  already  developed. 
Probably  the  most  important  qualification  will  be  the  evi- 
dent desire  of  the  public  authorities  and  the  private  agencies 
to  secure  as  complete  control  of  tuberculosis  as  possible  in  a 
reasonable  period  of  time.  The  board  expects  the  respective 
communities  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  taking  over  and 
continuing  each  phase  of  the  tuberculosis  program  as  the 
demonstrations  prove  to  be  a  success. 

The  Health  Officer  in  Politics 

A  CERTAIN  large  middle-western  city  several  years  ago 
was  without  a  health  officer  for  an  entire  year  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  city  council  could  not  agree  upon  a  man. 
An  upheaval  of  public  opinion  in  that  city  resulted  in  a 
change  which  now  places  the  appointment  of  the  health 
officer  under  a  responsible  board  appointed  by  the  mayor. 

The  April  issue  of  the  Health  News  of  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Health  comes  out  unequivocally  upon 
this  issue.  It  cites  the  case  of  an  enterprising  young  health 
officer  in  New  England,  a  graduate  of  one  of  the  best  medical 
schools,  giving  his  knowledge  and  ability  without  stint  to 
protect  the  health  of  the  community,  who  has  been  thrust 
from  office  as  the  result  of  a  political  turnover  in  his  city. 
The  place  has  since  been  filled  by  "  a  physician  with  anti- 
quated notions  and  scant  acquaintance  with  modern  scientific 
methods  of  controlling  disease,"  who  spends  an  hour  or  so  a 
day  on  his  job  and  draws  a  salary  of  forty  five  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year.     It  is  pointed  out  in  the  editorial  that 


From  Le  Afouvement  Communal 
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At  the  age  of  forty  ^ ' 


VITAL    STATISTICS    DRAMATIZED 

An  appeal  to  mothers  issued  by  the  Belgian  Red  Cross.  Of  every 
ten  expectant  young  mothers,  only  eight  will  bring  living  children 
into  the  world.  Of  these  eight,  two  will  die  before  the  age  of  twenty, 
and  two,  at  that  age,  will  be  physically  unfit  for  military  service; 
at  the  age  of  forty,  only  five  will  survive  and  only  two  will  remain 
physically  fit 

the  same  sort  of  thing  is  also  happening  in  New  York  state. 

As  a  result  of  upstate  elections  in  the  fall  of  1921,  six  city  health 
officers,  most  of  them  experienced  and  competent  men,  have  been  dis- 
placed, in  some  cases  to  the  definite  detriment  of  community  health 
interest. 

Fortunately,  however,  Governor  Miller  has  recently 
signed  a  bill  making  it  impossible  to  remove  the  health  officer 
of  a  second-  or  third-class  city  short  of  his  four-year  term 
except  upon  written  charges  of  inefficiency,  neglect  of  duty 
or  misconduct  in  office.  These  charges  must  be  proved  after 
a  public  hearing.  / 

Dr.  Matthias  Nicoll,  Jr.,  deputy  commissioner  of  the 
department,  in  a  talk  before  the  last  Mayors'  Conference, 
stressed  the  importance  of  keeping  the  position  of  health  offi- 
cer absolutely  devoid  of  political  affiliations.     He  said : 

Whether  he  be  a  Republican,  Democrat  or  Independent  may  be 
of  momentary  strategic  importance,  but  the  only  requisite  that 
counts  with  the  people  at  large  and  should  count  with  wise  political 
leaders  is  efficiency.  Disease,  suffering  and  death  are  non-partisan, 
and  these  are  the  things  which  the  health  officer  is  appointed  to 
prevent.  On  the  other  hand,  however  much  a  partisan  he  may  be, 
the  health  officer  should  not,  in  my  opinion,  be  politically  active, 
and  under  no  circumstances  should  political  considerations  be  al- 
lowed to  influence  or  modify  his  official  acts. 

Under  a  New  York  state  law  passed  last  year  any  city  of 
the  second  or  the  third  class  may  substitute  a  responsible, 
single-headed  health  department  for  a  board  or  a  department 
subject  to  superior  authority.    Dr.  Nicoll  comments: 

By  abolishing  boards  of  health  and  intermediary  officials,  and 
making  the  health  commissioner  or  health  officer  the  head  of  a  de- 
partment, responsible  for  the  proper  performance  of  his  duty  only 
to  the  public  and  the  mayor  or  other  municipal  chief  or  body,  the 
health  officer  is  immediately  thrown  into  the  limelight,  must  assume 
full  responsibility  for  his  acts,  and  can  neither  take  refuge  behind 
nor  be  hampered  by  a  board  or  other  municipal  officer,  both  of 
which  occurrences  have  been  by  no  means  infrequent.  The  value 
of  a  medical  board  or  a  commissioner  of  public  safety  to  a  health 
officer  may  at  times  be  apparent;  but  there  have  been  sufficient  ex- 
amples throughout  the  state  of  non-cooperation,  indifference,  or 
actual  hostility  to  warrant  the  discontinuance  of  their  authority  over 
matters  pertaining  to  public  health,  especially  since  this  law  pro- 
vides for  an  advisory  board  of  physicians  to  whom  the  health  officer 
or  commissioner  may  look  for  guidance  and  counsel  when  he  desires. 
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HEALTH  FLOWS  FROM: 
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Production,   labor,  wholesome  food  free  from   poison,   cleanliness, 

earned  recreation  with  the  family,  exercise  in  light,  air  and  water, 

seven  hours'  sleep  in  pure  air,  happiness  in   the  home,  a  hearty 

old  age,  healthy  offspring 

Health  Education  in  Austria 

THE  poster  reproduced  here  is  one  of  a  series  designed  by 
Austrian  artists  for  the  municipal  health  department  of 
Vienna  which,  with  the  aid  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  has 
embarked  upon  an  ambitious  scheme  of  popular  health  educa- 
tion. School  and  army  had  previously  been  almost  the  only 
institutions  utilized  for  the  training  of  the  young  in  good 
health  habits.  The  city  realizes  that  a  wider  prophylactic 
appeal  is  necessary  and  so  is  posting  upon  the  walls  large 
colored  designs  addressed  to  young  mothers,  to  those  endan- 
gered by  tuberculous  infection,  to  those  who  as  "  moderate 
drinkers  "  expect  to  avoid  the  evil  effects  of  alcohol  to  young 
men,  and  to  all  the  people  together. 

The  Red  Cross  also  has  edited  a  number  of  leaflets,  some 
of  them  illustrated,  on  these  and  other  health  topics,  which 
are  widely  distributed. 

A  Clinic  for  Clinics 

VARIOUS  sections  of  the  Associated  Out-Patient  Clinics 
of  New  York  have  recently  completed  studies  along  the 
lines  of  their  separate  professional  interests,  and  new  stand- 
ards of  work  have  been  defined.  The  directors,  at  a  recent 
meeting,  were  confronted  with  the  new  task  of  seeing  to  it 
that  these  standards  are  practically  applied  by  the  member 
organizations  and  that  they  were  made  known  beyond  their 
number. 

Perhaps  most  important  of  the  studies  is  that  made  by 
the  Social  Service  Section  of  the  forty-five  social  service  de- 
partments in  the  city's  clinics.  This  section  has  also,  with 
that  on  venereal  disease,  made  a  separate  study  of  the  best 
way  of  following  up  cases  in  the  venereal  disease  clinics.  A 
section  on  ophthalmology,  recently  organized,  has  given  spe- 
cial attention  to  questions  connected  with  the  admission  of 
patients,  fees,  provision  of  glasses  and  follow-up  of  cases, 


Simplification  of  statistical  and  financial  methods  was  un- 
dertaken by  a  section  on  administration.  Methods  of  clas- 
sifying cases  by  pediatric  clinics  have  been  studied  by  a  re- 
organized pediatric  section,  one  result  of  whose  work  is 
likely  to  be  the  operation  of  a  model  clinic  for  children  in 
cooperation  with  an  existing  institution. 

The  Associated  Out-Patient  Clinics  were  organized  in 
1912,  and  until  1921  Dr.  E.  H.  Lewinski-Corwin,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  public  health  committee  of  the  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine, was  the  executive  officer.  During  that  period  a  num- 
ber of  sections  were  started  and  adopted  professional  and 
administrative  standards  which  have  been  instrumental  in 
improving  dispensary  work  along  their  lines.  During  the 
war,  because  of  lack  of  funds,  the  association  was  not 
active. 

In  1 92 1,  however,  a  committee  on  dispensary  develop- 
ment was  organized  as  a  result  of  the  study  of  dis- 
pensaries made  by  the  public  health  committee  of  the  Academy 
of  Medicine,  and  the  activities  of  the  association  were  re- 
newed. Michael  M.  Davis,*  Jr.,  contributing  editor  of  the 
Survey,  was  chosen  as  executive  secretary  and  Dr.  Ger- 
trude E.  Sturges  as  assistant  secretary. 


Syphilis 


BEFORE  the  war,  venereal  disease  was  hardly  ever  men- 
tioned in  public;  its  ravages  were  considered  "unspeak- 
able." But  a  great  change  has  set  in,  especially  in  western 
Europe.  The  London  Times,  not  long  ago,  ran  a  series  of 
important  articles  in  a  "  crusade  against  syphilis  " ;  on  the 
continent  the  efforts  of  the  American  Red  Cross  more  espe- 
cially have  induced  the  health  authorities  to  devote  them- 
selves to  public  education  on  this  important  topic.  Under 
its  auspices,  a  Belgian  specialist,  Dr.  Bayet,  has  recently  given 
a  series  of  public  lectures  that  have  raised  much  discussion. 
In  one  of  these,  before  the  Press  Club  at  Brussels,  he  said 
that  in  the  great  cities  about  one-tenth  of  the  population  is 
infected,  and  that  in  Belgium  there  are  at  least  three  hun- 
dred thousand  to  four  hundred  thousand  syphilitics.  The 
mortality  among  them  is  twice  that  of  normal  persons;  for 
Belgium  it  amounts  every  year  to  about  eight  thousand,  a 
death  rate  equal  to  that  caused  by  a  year  of  war ;  in  France 
to  forty  thousand,  in  Germany  to  sixty  thousand.  In  Brus- 
sels the  death  rate  from  this  disease  is  coming  measurably 
closer  to  that  of  tuberculosis — 11  per  cent  of  all  deaths,  as 
compared  with  16  per  cent.  The  economic  loss  to  Belgium 
Dr.  Bayet  estimates  as  at  least  fifty  million  francs. 

As  in  many  of  the  European  countries,  the  war  and  for- 
eign occupation  have  contributed  to  spread  the  disease  in 
Belgium;  and  its  serious  menace  is  now  fully  recognized  by 
the  government.  A  prophylactic  battle  is  waged  with  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  Conseil  Superieur  d'Hygiene  which 
has  for  its  purpose  the  sterilization  of  the  germ  carriers  by 
treating  them,  free  of  charge,  with  606  and  914.  At  the 
same  time,  an  educational  campaign  has  been  opened  by 
organizing,  under  government  auspices  and  with  financial 
help  from  the  government,  a  national  League  against  the 
Venereal  Peril,  analogous  to  the  League  against  Tuberculosis, 
which  has  done  such  effective  work  during  the  last  few 
years. 

The  new  league  will  interest  itself  in  all  sexual  diseases 
and  work  through  three  sections:  a  medical  section,  to  open 
dispensaries  and  to  induce  provincial  and  local  governments 
to  provide  treatment  and  to  suppress  charlatanism;  a  section 
for  moral  propaganda;  and  a  section  of  social  aid  on  behalf 
of  the  victims  of  the  scourge.  It  is  estimated  that  by  means 
of  the  measures  which  are  now  under  way  the  annual  mor- 
tality can  in  a  verv  short  time  be  reduced  by  at  least  one- 
half, 
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The  Scientific  Study  of  Juvenile  Delinquents 


THE  child's  personality  is  an  expression  of  his  reac- 
tions to  life,  a  composite  of  physical  and  mental 
elements  and  pressures  that  involve  his  heredity 
and  environment.  Why  is  the  child  what  he  is? 
To  answer  this  intelligently  involves  an  intimate  study  of 
the  organization,  nature,  and  reactions  of  childhood,  and  the 
factors  that  determine  his  behavior. 

It  is  upon  such  a  philosophy  that  Dr.  William  Healy  em- 
phasizes the  need  for  the  scientific  study  of  juvenile  delin- 
quents as  excellently  detailed  in  The  Practical  Value  of 
Scientific  Study  of  Juvenile  Delinquents,  a  monograph  pre- 
pared for  the  United  States  Children's  Bureau.  His  general 
thesis  depends  upon  an  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  a 
transfer  of  the  interest  from  the  juvenile  offense  to  the 
juvenile  offender.  He  presents  an  irrefutable  argument  for 
the  individualization  and  understanding  of  juvenile  delin- 
quents. This  requires  scientific  knowledge  concerning  con- 
duct and  its  origins  and  development,  with  the  definite  pur- 
pose of  attempting  to  shunt  off  criminal  characteristics. 

The  institution  of  the  juvenile  court  was  a  step  in  advance, 
but  unfortunately  the  procedures  of  these  agencies  vary  con- 
siderably according  to  the  general  ideas  of  the  judges.  As 
might  be  expected,  the  treatment  of  juvenile  offenders  fre- 
quently rests  upon  rulings,  guesses  or  prejudices,  whereas 
treatment  should  be  particularized,  after  an  adequate  con- 
sideration of  all  the  information  obtainable  concerning  the 
offender. 

A  knowledge  of  the  causation  of  delinquency  is  of  far 
more  importance  than  a  categorical  classification  of  delin- 
quents or  their  offenses.  It  is  insufficient  to  pass  judgment 
upon  an  individual  child  merely  on  the  basis  of  his  intelli- 
gence level.  The  physical,  mental  and  social  phases  of  the 
individual's  life  are  as  significant  as  his  inherent  cerebral 
endowment.  Rational  methods  are  required  to  study  the 
interaction  of  cause  and  effect  as  far  as  may  be  determined 
in  each  juvenile  offender.  The  final  disposal  of  the  charge 
against  a  child  should  be  based  upon  the  careful  contempla- 
tion of  all  the  causal  elements  entering  into  the  commission 
of  the  offense,  together  with  a  realization  of  those  needs  of 
the  child  which  may  determine  his  future  career.  This 
becomes  possible  only  when  the  magistrate's  judgment  is 
based  upon  all  ascertainable  facts  relating  to  the  make-up  of 
the  individual  delinquent  and  the  causal  elements  affecting 
his  behavior,  together  with  an  interpretation  of  the  poten- 
tialities of  the  child  as  involving  his  future  conduct. 

In  his  monograph  Dr.  Healy  outlines  the  breadth  of  the 
field  for  scientific  study  and  demonstrates  that  rarely  can 
one  factor  in  the  background  be  reasonably  selected  as  the 
whole  cause  of  delinquency.  It  is  important  to  consider 
physical  status,  the  influence  of  poverty,  bad  neighborhood 
conditions,  adolescent  strivings,  mental  capacities,  impulses, 
the  impress  of  experiences,  and  the  many  elements  of  con- 
scious and  sub-conscious  mental  activity. 

There  is  a  general  assumption  that  feeblemindedness 
accounts  for  the  major  part  of  delinquency,  but  this  is 
absurdly  unsound.  Among  delinquents  mental  defectivity 
has  been  shown  to  vary  from  10  to  25  per  cent,  and  more 
careful  psychological  investigation  would  probably  show  that 
mental  incapacity  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  overpowering 
factor  in  delinquency  in  view  of  the  fact  that  statistical 
material  is  based  principally  upon  the  offenders  who  have 
been  caught.  * 

The  elements  of  mental  life  that  are  related  to  delinquency 
may  be  tabulated  as  including  mental  capacity,  mental  bal- 
ance, the  dynamic  qualities  of  mental  life,  the  personality 
.characteristics,  the  characteristics  of  the  individual's  group, 


his  mental  content,  mental  experiences  plus  repressions, 
mental  habits,  general  mental  attitudes,  and  mental  impulses. 
This  clearly  indicates  how  seriously  mental  life  is  related  to 
delinquency. 

The  keynote  of  Dr.  Healy's  plan  is  the  importance  of  the 
scientific  diagnosis  of  the  particularized  elements  that  deter- 
mine the  delinquent  career  of  an  individual  child,  with  a 
view  to  establishing  a  rational  course  of  corrective  manage- 
ment of  the  individual  delinquent.  It  demands  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  wider  scientific  spirit  into  the  work  of  the  juvenile 
court.  It  pleads  for  justice  as  opposed  to  legality,  the  human- 
izing of  interest  in  the  delinquent  rather  than  a  calm,  dis- 
passionate judgment  of  the  effect  of  the  offense  upon  com- 
munal welfare.  It  demands  more  consideration  for  the  child 
whose  reformation  makes  a  larger  contribution  to  civic  wel- 
fare than  does  mere  punishment  for  his  offense. 

Scientific  study  of  this  character  is  assuredly  the  next  step 
in  the  rational  organization  of  work  in  behalf  of  the  juvenile 
defender.  Ira  S.  Wile,  M.D. 

The  Affair  Rosella 

THE  juvenile  court  of  a  certain  county  in  North  Caro- 
lina was  meeting  in  the  "  welfare  man's "  office,  a 
simply  furnished  room  on  the  third  floor  of  the  court 
house.  The  judge,  a  young  lawyer,  an  ex- football  player 
and  a  man  who  loves  a  human  story,  sat  behind  the  plain 
oak  desk.  Near  him  stood  the  "  welfare  man,"  and  to  the 
rear  the  stenographer  fingered  the  reports. 

The  judge,  looking  up  from  the  investigation  of  the  case 
he  was  reading,  inquired — "Who  was  Rosella  fighting?" 

"  We  didn't  get  the  little  girl's  name." 

"  Well,  show  'em  in." 

The  "  welfare  man  "  opened  the  door  and  six  people  came 
in.  The  father  and  mother  of  the  child  whom  Rosella  had 
fought  lead  the  way.  The  woman,  a  dark  chocolate  in  color 
with  typical  Negro  features,  wore  a  long  plush  coat  with 
fur  collar  and  a  fur  sailor  hat.  Her  air  was  one  of  injured 
innocence  and  embarrassment  at  being  called  into  court. 
Her  husband,  a  railroad  worker,  was  in  very  dirty  overalls, 
just  from  the  shop.  His  attitude  was  respectful  but  de- 
termined. Every  now  and  then  through  the  trial  he  looked 
proudly  at  his  wife's  clothes.  The  other  witnesses,  an  aunt 
of  Rosella's  and  a  neighbor,  carefully  crossed  the  room  and 
sat  facing  their  accusers,  one  superciliously,  the  other  de- 
fensively. The  haughty  one  chewed  her  gum ;  the  aunt,  rol- 
ling her  snuff  under  her  lip,  pushed  back  her  rusty  sailor 
hat. 

The  two  little  girls,  eight  and  eleven,  sat  on  the  tip  edges 
of  their  chairs  across  from  the  judge.  They  rolled  their  big 
eyes  and  twisted. 

"  Ready  to  keep  record,  Miss  Sally  ?" 

"  Are  you  all  relatives  of  these  children  ?" 

"  No  suh.   We  ain't." 

"Yes  suh.    I " 

"  You  the  mother  ?   What's  your  name  ?" 

"  Yes  suh.     Jane  Foster." 

"  You  a  witness — Who  are  you?  " 

"  I'se  Rosella's  aunt.  Her  mother  lives  in  Oxford  and 
Rosella  she's  stayin'  to  my  house  goin'  to  school.  That's  my 
neighbor.   She  knows  'bout  de  fracas.   She " 

"All  right.  That'll  do  now.  What's  the  little  girl's 
name?" 

"  Lillian  Foster." 

"  Well,  Lillian,  tell  me  about  this  fight." 

"  Twarn't  no  fight.  Rosella  she  come  in  de  store  where 
I  wuz  at  and  hit  me  right  in  de  eye." 
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"Did  you  hit  back?" 

"  No  suh,  I  run." 

"What  did  you  hit  her  for,  Rosella?  She's  smaller  than 
you  are.    Had  she  ever  bothered  you?" 

"  Excuse  me  judge,  here's  another  witness." 

"  I've  got  enough  witnesses,  I  want  to  talk  to  these  chil- 
dren. Show  him  in  ...  .  Howdy,  Mr.  Harrell.  What  do 
you  know  about  this  case?" 

Harrell,  a  frail  old  white  man,  leaned  over  and  spoke 
confidentially:  "That  little  girl  came  into  my  store  and 
asked  me  to  count  up  her  uncle's  account.  The  other  one 
came  in  and  hit  her." 

''What  did  Lillian  do  after  the  lick?" 

"  She  didn't  do  anything.  She  was  scared.  I  grabbed 
at  Rosella,  but  she  ran.  Then  I  sent  the  girl  that  works  in 
my  store  home  with  the  other  one." 

"  Had  you  heard  of  these  children  being  in  trouble  be- 
fore?" 

"  No,  sir." 

"  That's  all,  Mr.  Harrell.  Thank  you.  How  are  you 
getting  on?  Better  come  'round  to  see  me;  I  want  to  keep 
up  with  you." 

Then  turning  to  the  "  welfare  man  "  the  judge  explained, 
"  I'm  his  guardian.   Wants  me  to  look  after  his  interest." 

"  Now,"  to  Rosella's  aunt,  "  has  Lillian's  mother  ever 
gone  to  you" and  complained  about  this  child?" 

"Yes,  suh.  She  come  to  me  and  I  told  her  if  Rosella  did 
wrong  I  would  whip  her.  I  told  her  I  tries  to  raise  my 
chillun  right." 

"  Your  child  is  too  big  to  run  in  a  store  and  hit  a  smaller 
girl.   You  ought  to  teach  her  better." 

"  I  whipped  her." 

"  Are  you  all  next  door  neighbors?  " 

"  No  suh.  We  live  some  distance  part  but  dem  chillun 
is  always  scrappin'." 

"  How  long  has  this  fussing  been  going  on,  Foster  ? 
You  should  have  stopped  it  before  now." 

Foster  rose  and  bowed  deferentially.  "  Judge — Your 
Honor — I'm  not  puttin'  this  girl,  Rosella,  under  any  seri- 
ous judgment,  but  this  makes  the  fourth  time  this  has  hap- 
pened, and  I  jes  want  you  to  do  something  to  stop  it.  I  try 
to  look  atter  my  little  girl  and  I  want  Rosella  to  leave  her 
alone.  I  went  to  her  aunt  and  axed  her  to  stop  it,  but  she 
didn't." 

Aunt,  breaking  in,  "  I  tol'  you  I'd  whip  her." 

"  Does  she  go  to  school?" 

"  Yes  suh,  and  helps  me  work." 

"  Yeah,  you  told  me — 'Scuse  me  judge  can  I  have  a  word  ?  " 
Lillian's  mother  was  on  her  feet.  Lillian  was  staring  at  her, 
her  poke  bonnet  pushed  back,  and  her  black  curls  cropping 
out.  "  Dat  child's  aunt  said  to  me  dat  she  wouldn't  whip 
dat  child  for  any  nigger  in  dis  town.  Rosella  don't  go  to 
school  more'n  half  de  time.  Dat  woman  said  she'd  lay  in 
bed  in  de  jail  long  as  I  would  before  she'd  whip  her.  She's 
jes  at  randum  in  de  streets,  fightin'  and  knockin'  everybody. 
I  haf  to  watch  my  child  half  a  block  up  de  street  when  she 
starts  to  school,  and  de  other  mornin'  Rosella  caught  her 
and  pushed  her  up  against  de  fence  right  before  my  eyes." 
"  All  right— that'll  do." 

"  I  thought  you  said  Rosella  went  to  school  ?"  to  the 
aunt. 

"  She  do  go  most  of  de  time." 

"  Rosella,  what  have  you  got  to  say  about  this?  " 

Rosella,  pleased  to  be  the  center  of  attention,  "  I  ain't 
got  nothin'  much  to  say,  Judge.  Lillian  she  made  a  face  at 
me  and  I  hit  her.  She  all  de  time  pesterin'  me.  My  aunt  told 
me  not  to  take  no  sass  offen  nobody." 

"  Well,  it  looks  to  me  like  you  grown  folks  are  the  ones 
to  blame.    You  all  claim  to  have  religion,  don't  you?" 

"  Yes  suh." 

"  You  ought  not  to  pay  any  attention  to  children's  quar- 


rels.  This  sort  of  thing  ought  not  to  be  brought  into  court. 
It  ought  to  be  settled  at  home." 

"  Rosella,  I'm  not  going  to  close  your  case.  I'm  going  to 
find  out  how  you  behave.  My  opinion  is  that  you've  been 
'  pecking '  on  Lillian.  You  must  come  up  here  every  Satur- 
day with  your  aunt  and  let  me  hear  how  you  are  behaving. 
And  you  folks  over  there,  if  Rosella  pecks  on  Lillian  you 
let  me  know.  All  of  you  shake  hands  and  be  friends.  Let's 
have  no  more  of  this.   Blessed  are  the  Peace  Makers." 

"  That's  right  judge.    Good  bye  suh." 

Emeth  Tuttle. 

Bureau  of  Child  Welfare,  North  Carolina  Department 
of  Public  Welfare. 

Home  Work  but  Not  Study 

ALTHOUGH  a  Rhode  Island  law  forbids  the  employ- 
ment of  any  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  in  a 
manufacturing  establishment,  the  spirit  of  this  law  has  been 
flagrantly  violated  through  the  old  dodge  of  home  work  in 
the  state.  The  recent  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  regard  to  child  labor,  the  fact  that  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work  is  meeting  in  Providence  this 
month,  and  a  report  just  issued  by  the  federal  Children's 
Bureau  on  the  industrial  home  work  of  children  in  Provi- 
dence, Pawtucket  and  Central  Falls,  Rhode  Island,  brings 
this  problem  to  a  sharp  issue  in  that  state. 

Of  the  2,338  children  covered  in  the  study,  2,016  were 
under  14  years  of  age,  322  were  ill  and  141  were  7  years 
old.  Children  under  16  years  of  age  who  worked  in  factories 
also  did  overtime  work  at  home,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
the  law  limiting  hours  of  labor  in  factories.  Since  the  pro- 
visions of  the  state  workmen's  compensation  law  did  not 
extend  to  home  workers,  many  serious  results  of  such  work 
were  found. 

The  amazing  thing  is  that  the  school  officials  and  social 
workers  who  were  interviewed  concerning  the  evil  effects 
of  this  system  "  had  little  information  on  the  subject  and 
attached  small  importance  to  it."  In  fact,  the  public  schools 
even  winked  at  home  work  "  to  the  extent  of  permitting 
children  to  do  it  in  school  as  manual  training  work  or  to  earn 
money  for  various  drives."  As  might  be  expected,  school 
attendance  was  seriously  cut  into.  Retardation  was  a  strik- 
ing factor  in  a  large  percentage  of  home-working  children. 
Teachers  reported  that  these  children  came  to  school  tired 
and  listless,  and  in  some  instances  utterly  exhausted  by  work 
which  had  continued  late  at  night.  In  fact,  the  study  indi- 
cates considerable  dereliction  on  the  part  of  the  school 
authorities.    For  instance,  the  report  states: 

Fifteen  children  seven  years  of  age  and  over  included  in  the 
study  had  never  attended  school.  Some  of  these  children  were  sup- 
posed by  their  families  to  be  mentally  defective,  but  no  record  was 
found  to  show  that  they  had  been  excused  from  school  attendance. 
Other  children  had  left  school  to  work,  but  no  records  could  be 
found  of  their  ever  having  taken  out  employment  certificates.  Still 
others  had  received  employment  certificates,  but  either  had  never 
been  employed  or  had  left  their  positions  to  work  at  home.  A  few 
children  who  had  obtained  special  permission  to  leave  school  tem- 
porarily, in  some  cases  because  of  illness  in  the  family,  had  re- 
mained away  permanently  and  were  doing  home  work. 

The  industries  which  made  extensive  use  of  the  home- 
work system  were  chiefly  the  manufacturers  of  cheap  jewelry 
and  of  cotton  goods.  In  Providence  and  Pawtucket  indus- 
tries used  home  work  as  a  definite  part  of  their  system  of 
production.  The  principal  kinds  of  work  done  in  the  homes 
included  carding  snaps,  stringing  tags,  drawing  threads  from 
lace,  linking  and  wiring  rosary  beads,  setting  stones  in 
jewelry,  and  assembling  military  buttons. 

It  was  difficult  to  secure  trustworthy  information  as  to  the 
amount  the  children  could  earn  in  an  hour,  since,  as  a  rule, 
they  worked  in  a  family  group  and  had  never  estimated  their 
own  earnings.     However,  as  accurate  statements  as  possible 
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were  secured  from  956  children,  of  whom  half  reported 
maximum  earnings  of  less  than  5  cents  an  hour.  Nearly 
four-fifths  said  that  they  earned  less  than  10  cents  an  hour 
and  only  3  per  cent  stated  that  their  hourly  earnings  by 
home  work  had  ever  reached  or  exceeded  25  cents. 

Information  regarding  the  reasons  why  the  children  had 
begun  home  work  was  secured  from  their  parents.  Although 
in  many  cases  the  reason  given  was  that  the  child  wished  to 
get  spending  money,  in  the  case  of  655  children  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  child  to  help  eke  out  the  family  income. 

There  was  a  wide  range  of  opinion  among  the  manufac- 
turers as  to  home  work,  from  those  who  said  that  they  tried 
to  prevent  the  practice  to  those  who  were  entirely  indifferent 
or  even  defended  it.  Some  even  frankly  declared  that  it  was 
their  scheme  for  "  getting  around  the  child  labor  laws." 
One  manufacturer  asserted :  "  The  ablest  time  in  a  child's 
life  is  from  12  to  14;  the  fingers  are  nimble  and  quick  to 
catch  on  .  .  .  the  government  does  not  seem  to  see  the  point 
of  view  of  business  or  labor." 

Special  Classes  for  Rural  Children 

THE  practicability  of  psychological  study  and  special 
instruction  for  retarded  children  in  rural  communities 
is  soon  to  be  tested  in  Beaver  County,  Pennsylvania,  which 
has  under  consideration  the  establishment  of  a  county  child 
study  bureau  and  a  joint  special  school  for  such  cases. 

The  study  bureau  would  give  physical  examinations  and 
medical  advice;  secure  understanding  of  the  social  back- 
ground, training  and  school  problems  of  the  individual ;  give 
mental  and  psychological  tests;  and  on  the  basis  of  all  these 
factors  determine  the  particular  type  of  care  needed  for  each 
child.  The  details  of  the  organization  have  not  yet  been 
worked  out.  One  plan  suggests  a  central  bureau  in  one  of 
the  industrial  centers  with  a  full-time  personnel  which  would 
be  sent  out  on  a  regular  schedule  to  the  more  remote  sections 
of  the  county.  The  bureau  of  mental  health  of  the  state 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  is  interested  in  the  plan  and 
may  organize  a  psychiatric  clinic  in  connection  with  the 
bureau. 

The  joint  school  would  provide  for  retarded  children,  in 
communities  too  small  to  maintain  their  own  special  classes, 
the  individual  attention  and  instruction  now  given  in  such 
classes  in  cities.  It  would  be  part  of  the  public  school  system 
and  would  be  in  no  sense  a  county  institution  for  defective 
children,  receiving  only  those  selected  by  the  study  bureau 
as  able  to  profit  by  its  instruction.  These  pupils  would  live 
in  dormitories  or  board  in  the  vicinity,  as  they  do  now  in 
many  communities  where  consolidated  high  schools  have  been 
established,  and  would  return  to  their  homes  for  vacations 
and  when  practicable  over  the  week-ends.  As  consolidation 
gains  headway,  the  joint  county  school  can  be  dispensed  with 
and  special  classes  be  established  in  connection  with  the  con- 
solidated schools. 

The  plan  cannot  be  matured  immediately  nor  installed 
as  a  whole.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the  study  bureau 
and  the  joint  school  will  develop  together.  The  bureau, 
without  some  provision  for  securing  special  care,  would  be 
of  little  service.  The  school,  without  the  guidance  of  the 
study  bureau,  would  inevitably  become  the  indiscriminate 
dumping  ground  for  all  the  troublesome  and  defective  chil- 
dren in  the  schools  of  the  county,  and  the  understanding  of 
the  needs  of  each  individual  child,  on  which  the  success  of 
the  work  depends,  would  be  lacking. 

If  Beaver  County  makes  a  success  of  this  experiment,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  think  that  it  will,  its  applicability  to 
any  community,  regardless  of  size  or  degree  of  isolation,  will 
have  been  demonstrated;  for  there  is  nothing  unusual  about 
Beaver  County,  except,  perhaps,  a  progressive  school  super- 
intendent. On  the  contrary,  many  counties  in  many  states 
have  greater  advantages,  for  Pennsylvania  still  has  the  dis- 
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trict  unit  for  school  administration  and  finance,  and  in  Beaver 
County  consolidation  is  practically  unknown.  Outside  of 
the  towns,  the  schools  are  largely  of  the  typical  one-room 
type. 

At  a  recent  conference  of  school  officials  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  consider  details  of  organization  and  finance, 
the  most  difficult  problem  being,  of  course,  the  financial  one. 
Although  the  cooperation  of  all  social  agencies,  both  public 
and  private,  is  anticipated  and  is  essential,  the  committee 
desires  that  the  study  bureau  and  the  school  be  supported 
entirely  by  public  funds,  state  and  local.  The  state  already 
helps  to  the  extent  of  one-half  the  salaries  of  teachers  for 
special  classes.  The  committee  also  hopes  that  an  arrange- 
ment can  be  made  with  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  children  while  in  attendance  at 
the  school.  Gertrude  H.  Folks. 

Children's  Bureau  of  Philadelphia. 

Child  Welfare  in  Wisconsin 

DR.  MAYBELLE  PARK,  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  and  for  several  years  engaged  in  social 
work  in  Seattle,  has  been  appointed  head  of  the  new  juvenile 
division  in  the  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Control.  This 
division  has  been  created  to  centralize  the  supervision  of 
the  dependent,  neglected,  delinquent,  and  feebleminded  chil- 
dren of  the  state;  to  improve  the  placement  of  children, 
both  by  the  state  and  by  private  societies;  to  work  out  a 
definite  and  constructive  policy  in  caring  for  feebleminded 
children  of  pre-school  age  and  above  school  age;  and  even- 
tually to  secure  a  close  cooperation  with  the  courts  in  the 
physical  and  mental  examination  of  juvenile  delinquents. 

Wisconsin  has  been  very  progressive  in  protecting  chil- 
dren in  industry,  in  developing  child  welfare  work  in  its 
State  Board  of  Health,  and  in  caring  for  the  nervous  and 
the  feebleminded  children  in  its  public  schools  through  its 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  The  new  division 
in  the  State  Board  of  Control  represents,  however,  the  first 
noteworthy  step  in  Wisconsin  toward  building  up  the  work 
for  the  prevention  of  juvenile  delinquency,  for  the  adequate 
supervision  of  the  placement  of  children,  and  for  the  care 
of  the  mentally  defective  of  pre-school  and  after-school  age. 

The  measure  which  provided  for  the  establishment  of  the 
juvenile  division  was  initiated  and  sponsored  by  the  Wis- 
consin State  Conference  of  Social  Work,  to  whose  work  it 
was  largely  due  that  the  measure  passed  the  legislature. 
Representatives  of  the  state  conference  in  over  three  hun- 
dred towns  sent  to  the  executive  secretary,  Edward  Lynde, 
facts  from  their  communities  to  show  the  need  for  estab- 
lishing the  division. 
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The  American  Shop  Committee  Movement 


WHEN  the  shop  committee  movement  made  its 
first  appearance  in  this  country  a  few  years  ago, 
many  sceptics  declared  it  to  be  but  a  temporary 
phenomenon  which  would  disappear  as  rapidly 
as  it  had  appeared.  These  predictions  proved  wrong.  The 
movement  shows  no  signs  of  declining.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  growing  stronger  every  day.  Much  of  the  parapher- 
nalia with  which  the  movement  began,  however,  has  been 
discarded.  It  has  entered  a  new  stage — that  of  less  sensa- 
tional but  more  real  accomplishments. 

While  the  shop  committees  owed  their  conception  largely 
to  a  labor  shortage  which  disposed  employers  favorably  to- 
ward any  means  of  increasing  the  loyalty  of  wage-earners, 
the  period  of  depression  opened  to  the  movement  a  wide  field 
of  activity.  Both  management  and  men  found  them  of  in- 
estimable value  as  a  means  of  adjusting  the  new  difficulties 
with  which  they  were  faced.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned, on  the  side  of  the  management,  the  inability  to 
maintain  the  same  heavy  payroll  and  scale  of  operation  and 
the  same  high  rates  of  wages  and  short  hours,  the  threatened 
disarrangement  of  the  whole  carefully  evolved  system  and 
composition  of  the  personnel,  the  danger  of  a  spread  of  ill 
feeling  and  perhaps  even  the  occurrence  of  strikes;  and  on 
the  side  of  the  workmen  the  possibility  of  losing  the  job 
with  a  very  remote  probability  of  finding  another  in  its 
stead,  the  privations  and  physical  and  moral  discomfort  re- 
sulting from  any  considerable  liquidation  of  the  gains  just 
made  in  their  wage  rates  and  working  hours,  and  the  inevi- 
table sacrifices  in  case  of  a  strike  or  other  conflict  with  man- 
agement. 

Every  shop  committee  system  of  prominence — that  of  the 
International  Harvester  Company,  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation,  and  others — has  a 
wonderful  story  to  tell  as  to  how  management  and  men 
have  put  their  heads  together  and  worked  out  solutions  of 
these  difficulties.  In  a  number  of  places  the  men  have  chosen 
out  of  several  possibilities  the  plan  of  working  part  time 
— two,  three,  four  or  five  days  a  week — thus  reducing  their 
earnings  to  prevent  a  reduction  of  the  working  force  and 
consequent  complete  destitution  of  some  of  their  number. 
The  managements  have  accepted  this  plan,  figuring  that  the 
reduction  in  the  labor  turnover  and  the  improvement  of 
morale  would  pay  them  for  the  inconvenience  inevitable  in 
such  an  arrangement. 

Wage  Reductions 

Instances  are  recorded  where  lay-offs  could  not  be  avoided 
and  in  which  the  shop  committees  went  through  lists  of 
employes  and  discussed  each  individual  name  to  determine 
who  should  be  laid  off  and  who  retained.  Wage  reductions 
were  introduced  in  most  systems  only  after  full  explanation 
by  the  management  of  the  position  of  the  company  and  full 
discussion  and  approval  by  the  men.  In  a  number  of  in- 
stances, material  modification  of  the  original  proposal  of  the 
management  was  suggested  by  the  men  and  approved  by  the 
management.  The  men  who  agreed  to  these  reductions, 
says  the  personnel  manager  of  one  of  the  widely  known 
systems,  were  "sad,  but  not  unconvinced."  It  appears  that 
generally  in  these  systems  managements  have  been  more 
considerate  and  content  with  lesser  wage  reductions  than 
they  probably  would  have  been  in  ,the  absence  of  a  shop 
committee.  Under  the  old  system,  the  same  managements 
would  simply  have  decided  on  a  wage  reduction  and  posted 
a  notice  that  after  a  certain  date  rates  would  be  cut,  with- 
out having  to  prove  to  any  one  that  the  cut  was  reasonable. 
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The  same  is  true  with  respect  to  changes  in  the  working 
hours. 

Thus,  while  not  stemming  the  tide  of  economic  forces 
which  stopped  the  wheels  of  industry  and  caused  a  down- 
ward trend  of  wages  and  working  conditions,  the  shop  com- 
mittees have  at  least  softened  in  their  sphere  the  application 
of  these  forces  and  prevented  much  otherwise  inevitable  suf- 
fering and  disarrangement. 

The  intelligent  treatment  of  workmen  which  shop  com- 
mittees have  helped  management  to  maintain  in  this  crisis 
and  the  ready  response  of  workmen  to  management's  call 
for  aid  have  helped  to  preserve  or  create  mutual  confidence 
and  have  prepared  a  foundation  for  continued  good  relation- 
ships in  the  times  of  prosperity  when  labor  is  liable  to  take 
advantage  of  its  stronger  position.  In  other  words,  we  have 
here  the  beginnings  of  a  certain  permanent  policy  in  indus- 
trial relations  in  place  of  the  old  system  of  temporary  ex- 
pedients and  changing  moods.  Never  before,  in  any  busi- 
ness depression,  has  anything  like  this  taken  place. 

A  New  Sense  of  Responsibility 

The  most  significant  feature  of  the  American  shop  com- 
mittee movement  has  been  clearly  brought  out  during  the 
period  of  depression.  This  is  the  awakened  consciousness 
of  the  manager  to  his  responsibility  toward  his  workmen 
and  the  desire  with  which  he  has  become  imbued  to  be  a 
real  leader  of  his  men — leader  of  labor,  if  you  please, 
though  not  labor  leader  in  the  sense  this  term  is  used — and 
to  be  that  in  a  democratic,  not  autocratic,  way,  by  gaining  the 
confidence  of  the  workmen,  not  by  instilling  fear  in  them. 
The  shop  committee  movement  is  not  the  sole  manifestation 
of  this  consciousness  and  desire,  but  it  is  one  of  its  most 
prominent  forms.  It  is  a  new  way  of  developing  that  plant 
loyalty  which  is  so  important  for  the  successful  and  har- 
monious development  of  an  industrial ,  enterprise. 

There  is  no  use  to  close  one's  eyes  to  the  fact  that  in  al- 
most every  shop  committee  system  the  real  leadership  and 
guidance  is  in  the  hands  of  management,  and  that  the  work- 
men there,  while  unquestionably  influencing  the  trend  of 
things,  follow  the  management  much  more  than  lead  it.  But 
it  is  wrong  to  conclude  that  this  leadership  is  being  ex- 
ercised by  management  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the 
stockholders  and  owners  of  the  concern  and  the  further  en- 
slavement of  the  workmen.  In  some  systems  this  may  be 
the  case,  but  such  systems  do  not  do  the  things  they  profess 
to  do  and  usually  deteriorate  as  the  workmen  discover  the 
fraud  and  lose  interest.  In  all  the  relatively  successful 
systems,  management  has  moved  some  distance  away  from 
its  old  position  of  recognizing  only  its  obligation  to  the  in- 
vestors of  capital  and  some  distance  toward  a  new  position — 
that  of  an  equal  recognition  of  its  obligation  to  its  men,  if 
not  yet  the  public.  This  metamorphosis  in  American  man- 
agement is  the  most  hopeful  sign,  from  an  objective  point  of 
view,  in  American  industry.  But  it  is  also  the  creator  of  a 
new  difficulty: 

For  nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  from  the  very  inception  of 
modern  industry  in  this  country,  labor  has  been  developing 
its  own  organization  and  leaders.  It  is  true  that  only  a 
part  of  the  working  mass  has  ever  been  drawn  directly  into 
this  movement  as  the  growth  of  industry  and  the  influx  into 
it  of  new  labor  have  been  more  rapid  than  organization  of 
labor  could  possibly  have  been.  The  recurring  periods  of 
depression  have  further  retarded  this  movement,  and  condi- 
tions which  have  developed  individualistic  tendencies  in  the 
American  workmen  have  been  standing  in  the  way.     More- 
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over,  many  of  the  leaders  were  unworthy  of  the  confidence 
of  the  men.  But  this  does  not  change  the  fundamental  fact. 
The  large  unorganized  masses  still  lean  strongly  toward  or- 
ganization and  instinctively  look  up  to  the  unions  and  these 
labor  leaders  in  times  of  prosperity,  at  least,  for  guidance. 
The  latter  have  never  given  up  the  hope  of  organizing  all 
the  workmen  in  the  country.  However  imperfect  they  may 
be,  they  are  nevertheless  the  creatures  of  labor.  They  are 
just  as  good  as  under  given  conditions  the  labor  movement 
was  able  to  make  them. 

Recognizing  the  Unions 

The  bulk  of  American  management  has  never  recognized 
this  labor  leadership.  The  American  shop  committee  move- 
ment, as  it  progresses  today,  is  to  a  large  degree  a  new  and 
further  development  along  this  path  of  non-recognition. 
Most  of  the  managers  or  personnel  men  who  have  estab- 
lished shop  committees  cannot  be  said  to  be  particularly 
sympathetic  to  labor  organization.  They  distrust  the  social 
movements  of  which  the  labor  movement  is  the  most  out- 
standing. They  are  primarily  administrators  responsible 
for  the  success  of  the  particular  plant.  Their  thoughts  are 
centered,  therefore,  upon  their  own  restricted  problem. 
They  turn  their  backs  to  these  social  movements  and  en- 
deavor to  isolate  their  plants  and  their  men  from  these 
outside  conditions  and  influences,  of  the  beneficent  work- 
ings of  which  they  are  not  sure,  and  to  create  in  their 
plants  a  happy  family  of  management  and  men. 

The  union,  according  to  their  concept,  must  have  nothing 
to  do  with  management,  for  the  restrictions  which  union- 
ism establishes,  the  hostility  to  management  it  often  pro- 
motes and  the  control  over  labor  which  it  takes  away  from 
them  and  assumes  when  it  is  a  power  in  the  plant,  stand  in 
the  way  of  everything  they  are  trying  to  do.  They  would 
not  interfere  with  the  workmen  in  their  desire  to  join  a 
union,  but  neither  would  they  recognize  the  latter  and  ad- 
mit it  to  power.  The  function  of  the  union,  in  their  opin- 
ion, is  outside  the  plant.  The  union  may  busy  itself  with 
labor  legislation,  insurance  benefits,  other  industries  or 
plants,  if  you  please,  with  anything  except  wages  and  work- 
ing conditions  in  their  shop.  The  shop  committee  takes 
care  of  these  matters. 

There  is,  therefore,  nothing  that  the  union  can  do  in  an 
open  and  recognized  way  in  such  a  shop  committee  plant 
and  very  little  that  it  can  do  altogether.  The  union  mem- 
bership under  such  conditions  necessarily  dwindles  to  a 
minimum,  and  the  union  men  become  a  minority.  This  is 
not  a  secret.    Everybody  knows  it. 

The  attitude  of  hostility  which  most  unions  and  union 
officials  assume  toward  these  shop  committees  which  they 
call  "  company  unions "  is  quite  natural  under  these  con- 
ditions. Many  managers  explain  this  hostility  simply  by 
the  jealousy  and  selfishness  of  union  officials.  The  latter, 
they  say,  know  that  they  will  lose  their  jobs  in  consequence 
of  the  introduction  of  a  shop  committee,  as  the  latter  will 
bring  about  the  deterioration  of  their  organization.  Conse- 
quently they  agitate  the  workmen  against  the  shop  commit- 
tee system.  This,  of  course,  is  a  somewhat  too  simplified 
version  and  is  at  best  only  partly  true.  For  organization 
of  labor  has  sprung  up  from  a  deeper  source  than  merely 
the  desire  of  a  few  crafty  individuals  to  exercise  a  hold  over 
the  workmen  and  have  a  soft  job.  There  are  at  its  founda- 
tion certain  collective  tendencies  with  which  a  large  portion 
of  labor  is  imbued — the  consciousness  of  common  interests 
different  from  and  often  opposed  to  the  interests  of  manage- 
ment, the  desire  for  collective  group  advancement  and  belief 
in  economic  pressure  as  the  best  means  of  its  achievement. 
In  these  tendencies  of  labor  is  rooted  the  hostility  just 
mentioned  to  management's  control  over  labor  by  means  of 
"  company  unions."  It  is  a  hostility  just  as  deeply  rooted 
as  that  of  management  to  unions. 


Another  portion  of  labor  readily  accepts  this  leadership 
of  management.  It  is  animated  by  the  same  desire,  born 
in  the  great  opportunities  which  obtain  in  America  for 
individual  advancement  and  promotion,  which  animates 
management.  A  large  portion  of  American  managers  have 
come  and  are  continuing  to  come  from  the  ranks  of  this 
labor.  The  latter  look  up  to  management  to  help  them  to 
rise  to  the  position  of  managers  or  otherwise  lift  themselves 
above  the  ordinary  status.  They  are  friends  of  managers, 
not  its  class-conscious  enemies.  They  represent  a  tendency 
different  from  that  which  expresses  itself  in  unionism. 

Through  the  instrumentality  of  shop  committees  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  latter  workmen,  who,  by  the  way,  often 
are  selected  as  employe  representatives  in  these  shop  com- 
fmittees,  management  seeks  to  assume  leadership  over  the 
large  portion  of  labor  which  has  been  escaping  its  control. 
It  seeks  to  give  their  collective  tendency,  which  hitherto  has 
flown  mainly  into  the  channels  of  trade  unionism,  a  differ- 
ent self-expression.  It  seeks  to  open  it  a  way  by  which 
the  workmen  could  be  benefited  en  masse,  not  merely  in- 
dividually, but  without  application  of  economic  force.  It 
seeks  to  restore  their  confidence  in  management  and  make 
of  them  collectively  intelligent  cooperators  of  management 
and  thus  eliminate  that  animosity  to  itself  and  rival  leader- 
ship which  hitherto  has  accompanied  this  collective  tendency. 
It  is  in  this  sense  that  we  may  speak  of  the  managers  as 
labor  leaders,  different  from  and,  where  they  take  away 
from  the  union  its  following,  rival  to  the  union  leaders. 

Thus  we  behold  two  rival  leaderships  and  organizations, 
each  commanding  a  substantial  following  among  labor, 
having  a  substantial  claim  for  the  control  over  and  con- 
fidence-of  the  remainder  and  a  different  way  of  benefiting 
labor  and  challenging  each  other's  jurisdiction,  usefulness 
and,  often,  sincerity. 

Most  managers  accept  the  hostility  of  the  unions  to  their 
shop  committee  as  a  matter  of  course  and  make  no  move  to 
transform  it  into  friendship.  They  are  opposed  to  industry- 
wide councils  and  to  negotiations  with  union  officials  and 
follow  the  policy  of  social  isolation. 

Reconciliation 

A  few  of  the  managers  have  endeavored  to  effect  recon- 
ciliation or  readjustment  between  the  two  leaderships.  They 
are  just  as  emphatic  as  the  other  managers  on  the  leader- 
ship which  management  must  exercise  over  its  men  and  the 
loyalty  the  latter  owe  to  the  plant  in  which  they  are  em- 
ployed and  to  the  management  of  it,  but  they  also  recognize 
that  the  men  must  be  loyal  to  their  trade  and  trade  or- 
ganization and  that  there  is  a  place  for  leadership  to  be 
exercised  by  the  latter  in  the  relations  of  the  men  to  man- 
agement. Alongside  the  importance  of  plant  councils  and 
plant  solutions,  they  emphasize  the  importance  of  industry- 
wide councils  and  solutions.  They  do  not  conceive  the 
unions  as  inherently  destructive  and  restrictive  and  the 
management  as  inherently  constructive  and  promotive. 
They  conceive  the  former  as  they  do  the  latter  as  human 
institutions  open  to  all  influences  and  capable  of  being  con- 
structive or  destructive  according  as  those  with  whom  they 
come  into  contact  are  helpful  or  antagonistic  toward  them 
and  according  as  other  conditions  will  require  or  permit 
them  to  be. 

They  perceive  in  the  industrial  history  of  the  past  century 
and  a  half  many  things  pertaining  to  betterment  touching 
on  working  conditions  and  protective  labor  legislation,  which 
unionism  has  initiated  and  which  management  has  often 
tried  to  prevent  or  restrict;  and  on  the  other  hand,  many 
other  things  also  pertaining  to  betterment,  touching  on 
matters  of  production,  mechanical  improvement  and,  now, 
industrial  relations,  which  management  has  promoted  and 
which  organized  labor  has  often  tried  to  stop  or  restrict. 
They  hope  that  these  two  big  social  forces  and  leaderships 
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may  come  into  a  more  friendly  and  cooperative  relation  and 
be  more  constructive  and  promotive  and  less  destructive 
and  restrictive  all  along  the  line.  Much  of  this  approach 
so  different  from  that  of  the  other  managers  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  a  different  character  of  the  industries  in  which  these 
managers  operate.  But  there  are  also  other  conditions  and 
tendencies  which  it  is  impossible  here  to  analyze. 

Thus  we  have  before  us  two  different  constructive  roads 
of  conducting  shop  committees.  One  is  directed  toward 
isolating  them  from  outside  factors,  ignoring  the  unions 
and  offering  the  latter  no  place  for  cooperation.  This  is 
the  road  of,  at  least  in  the  beginning,  an  almost  exclusive 
leadership  of  management  that  may  gradually  bring  about 
the  creation  of  a  new  leadership  of  labor  itself  and  a  new 
form  of  democratic  government  in  industry.  Its  most 
ambitious  and  honest  aim  is  the  complete  extinction  of  class 
consciousness  in  management  and  labor  and  unification  of 
them  into  one  harmonious  body  of  industrial  partners.  One 
who  has  seen  this  class  consciousness  in  management  which 
is  supposed  to  be  less  possessed  of  it  than  labor  (a  fact  which 
can  be  readily  disputed)  will  realize  what  a  complex  human 
problem  this  is  and  how  difficult  it  must  be  to  uproot  this 
caste  spirit.  The  other  road  is  that  of  developing  shop  com- 
mittees in  conjunction  with  industry-wide  movements, 
recognizing  the  unions  and  affording  them  an  opportunity 
for  cooperation.  This  is  the  road  of  a  more  dualistic  leader- 
ship. From  the  point  of  view  of  one  who  concedes  a  certain 
degree  of  difference  of  interest  between  managment  and 
labor,  this  road  is  more  democratic,  provided  it  carries  along 
with  it  the  democratization  not  only  of  management  but  also 
of  the  organized  labor  leadership  and  really  supplants  mili- 
tancy with  cooperation.  It  is,  therefore,  just  as  difficult,  if 
not  more,  of  achievement. 

The  present  tendency  is  unquestionably  toward  the  first 
road.  For  little  difficulty  has  been  experienced  on  it  by 
management  during  the  present  depression,  when  unionism 
in  most  industries  is  receding.  But  times  will  change. 
Two  or  three  years  from  now,  if  not  sooner,  prosperity  will 
be  again  in  full  swing,  and  labor  organizations  will  again 
push  forward.  If  past  history  holds  true,  labor  will,  either 
in  this  period  of  prosperity  or  the  one  that  will  follow, 
reach  a  higher  level  of  power  than  it  did  in  the  last.  How- 
ever high  the  wages  may  then  be,  the  unions  will  agitate  for 
higher  wages.  The  "  living  wage  "  and  "  saving  wage,"  the 
minimum  of  $2,200  to  $3,000  per  annum  supported  by  an 
array  of  family  budgets  compiled  by  statisticians,  will  be  the 
motto.  The  unions  will  organize  thousands  of  men  who 
temporarily  have  left  the  union  standards  or  have  never 
joined  them.  There  will  be  another  wave  of  strikes.  The 
unions  will  demand  their  recognition  and  endeavor  to  cap- 
ture and  upset  such  shop  committees  as  do  not  recognize 
them.  For  so  long  as  their  leadership  over  the  workmen  in  a 
certain  sphere  is  not  recognized  by  management  they  will 
tend  not  to  recognize  the  leadership  of  management  in  human 
relations  and  to  declare  all  union  shop  committees  to  be 
fraudulent.  The  very  excellency  of  these  shop  committees 
may  often  exercise  a  negative  instead  of  a  positive  influence 
on  the  unions.  The  difficulties  experienced  on  the  first  road 
will  bring  the  second  forward.  Under  the  stress  of  neces- 
sity some  adjustments  between  shop  committees  and  union- 
ism will  be  effected  that  will  leave  room  for  leadership  of 
management  as  well  as  unions.  But  what  form  these 
adjustments  will  take  and  how  lasting  they  will  be,  especially 
„      as  other  depressions  will  occur,  it  is  impossible  to  foretell. 

The  success  of  these  efforts,  whether  they  be  of  one  kind 
or  the  other,  will  depend  not  only  on  the  enthusiasm  and 
energy  of  those  who  promote  them,  but  also  upon  their 
mutual  tolerance  and  their  ability  to  maintain  an  attitude 
of  open  minded  inquiry.'  Paul  Studensky. 

Director,  Bureau  of  State  Research, 

New  Jersey  State  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Business  Without  Mystery 

THE  recent  action  of  the  President  in  calling  together 
heads  of  the  steel  industry  to  discuss  a  practical  course 
looking  toward  the  elimination  of  the  12-hour  day  gives  par- 
ticular point  to  a  plant  advisory  committee  plan  in  Middle- 
town,  Ohio,  which  was  a  definite  factor  in  introducing  the 
3-shift  system  into  continuous  processes  in  the  American 
Rolling  Mill  Company  there.  The  public  has  heard  some- 
thing of  the  Middletown  transition  from  the  2-shift  to 
the  3-shift  system  [see  the  Survey  for  March  5,  192 1,  page 
815],  but  it  knows  little  of  the  experiment  in  industrial  re- 
lations gofng  on  in  that  company — an  experiment  particu- 
larly significant  in  an  industry  which  up  to  the  present  time 
has  contributed  little  to  constructive  relations  between  em- 
ployer and  employe. 

The  company  was  founded  upon  the  belief  that  for  sta- 
bility and  success  any  organization  must  have,  as  one  of  its 
basic  principles,  a  spirit  of  mutual  confidence  and  coopera- 
tion. So  upon  its  establishment  twenty-one  years  ago,  the 
management  determined  to  build  up  something  like  the  old 
relationship  of  personal  contact  between  employer  and  work- 
ers. Its  original  board  of  directors  passed  a  resolution  to  the 
effect  "  that  to  secure  its  desired  standards  in  manufactur- 
ing," it  would  be  necessary  to  adopt  and  practice  such  pol- 
icies as  would  bring  about  a  condition  of  mutual  confidence 
and  create  a  spirit  of  sympathy  and  of  real  cooperation  be- 
tween the  members  of  its  working  organization,  its  cus- 
tomers, its  stockholders  and  the  citizens  of  the  communities 
in  which  its  plants  would  be  located." 

The  company  has  gained  the  confidence  of  the  men  through 
giving  them  an  understanding  of  what  the  management  is 
about  and  the  problems  it  faces.  It  believes  that  you  cannot 
expect  men  to  become  good  workmen  if  they  do  not  know 
what  they  are  headed  for;  that  you  cannot  expect  men  who 
have  it  in  them  to  be  good  workmen,  to  give  their  confi- 
dence blindly.  So  it  has  worked  out  a  plan  for  mutual  con- 
tact which  is  much  more  than  a  plan  for  negotiation  of  wage 
rates. 

The  workers  are  informed  on  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
pany, their  advice  is  asked  and  weighed.  Financial  statements 
are  carefully  explained.  Actual  figures  of  prices  and  costs 
are  discussed  with  advisory  committees.  Information  is 
given  on  the  industry  as  a  whole  and  on  related  industries 
in  the  country.  When  there  are  matters  concerning  the 
company's  business  on  which  the  workers  want  direct  in- 
formation they  are  given  an  opportunity  and  are  urged  to  ask 
questions.  When  a  radical  change  in  manufacturing  is  con- 
templated the  men  are  expected  to  contribute  their  ideas  to 
the  working  out  of  the  plan. 

Let  the  Workers  Investigate 

Last  summer,  during  the  depression,  meetings  of  depart- 
ments were  held  every  two  weeks  to  inform  the  men  on  sales 
and  general  business  conditions.  On  the  days  following  the 
meetings  superintendents  were  almost  swamped  with  ques- 
tions. "  You  don't  get  it  all  in  a  meeting  "  is  true  in  Middle- 
town.  Before  wage  reductions  were  made  a  sub-committee 
was  appointed  on  the  cost  of  living.  On  it  were  representa- 
tives of  management  and  workers.  One  was  a  Socialist. 
They  worked  night  after  night,  and  when  their  report  was 
presented  to  the  General  Advisory  Committee,  members  of 
the  sub-committee  got  up  and  defended  it  before  their  fellow 
workers. 

Before  the  change  to  the  3-shift  system  was  begun,  back 
in  19 1 9,  departmental  committees  met  separately  and  then 
as  a  general  group  to  discuss  the  plans.  Important  sugges- 
tions were  made  in  changes  in  processes.  Most  of  the  sug- 
gestions for  short  cuts  came  from  the  men  on  the  job  and 
were  then  worked  out  by  the  engineer^.     A  shearman,  for 
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illustration,  made  a  suggestion  for  transfer  of  control  which 
resulted  in  the  same  number  of  men  for  three  shifts  as 
for  two. 

This  spirit  of  cooperation  is  but  the  culmination  of  years 
of  persistent  effort  to  work  out  problems  together.  As  a 
result  a  relationship  exists  which  has  affected  the  whole  life 
of  the  workers. 

Middletown  today — and  60  per  cent  of  its  workers  are 
employed  in  the  American  Rolling  Mill  Company — is  a  town 
not  of  slums  and  tenements  but  of  small  homes ;  a  town  not 
of  barren  hills  without  vegetation,  and  disfiguring  back 
alleys  in  which  children  play,  but  a  city  of  gardens  and  of 
playgrounds  with  efficient  play  organizers,  of  school  social 
centers  and  evening  schools  which  offer  courses  of  immediate 
value  to  the  working  population ;  a  town  in  which  unemploy- 
ment was  reduced  to  a  minimum  through  cooperation  of 
public  officials  with  the  industries  of  the  city. 

A  Good  Place  to  Live  In 

If  you  visit  the  steel  workers  on  a  Sunday  you  are  likely 
to  get  a  statement  like  this  from  a  union  man :  "I've  been 
here  just  seven  years,  but  it's  been  the  pleasantest  seven  years 
of  my  life."  Or,  if  you  drop  in  at  the  home  of  the  chief 
executive,  you  are  likely  to  find  a  group  of  men  talking  over 
their  cigars,  not  about  profits  or  labor  disputes,  but  about 
community  affairs,  neighborhood  improvement,  and  how  best 
to  make  Middletown  a  good  place  in  which  to  live  and  work 
and  rear  a  family. 

Middletown,  even  in  1919,  did  not  have  a  steel  strike. 
It  introduced  the  3-shift  system  during  a  period  of  labor 
shortage,  and  through  the  period  of  depression  did  not  give 
up  one  of  the  principles  of  the  shorter  day  in  steel.  The 
standards  which  the  steel  company  has  introduced  have, 
moreover,  affected  all  the  industries  of  the  city. 

The  visitor,  in  approaching  the  works  of  the.  American 
Rolling  Mill  Company,  is  first  impressed  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  buildings  and  grounds.  It  is  an  unusual  thing 
for  a  steel  mill  to  be  an  ornament  to  a  city — other  than  for 
the  grandeur  of  the  smoke  and  flames  which  it  emits.  But 
here  is  a  group  of  administrative  buildings  of  which  the 
town  is  proud.  Even  the  oldest  building,  now  the  training 
department  for  employes,  is  kept  in  a  modern  up-to-date  con- 
dition. The  entrance  to  the  general  offices  is  well  paved  and 
lighted,  the  grounds  are  artistically  laid  out,  and  the  gardens 
as  well  as  the  windows  are  filled  with  geraniums  and  flowers 
in  bloom. 

So  much  for  the  front  door.  How  about  the  back?  The 
entrance  to  the  main  plant,  before  which  there  is  a  large 
acreage  belonging  to  the  mill  laid  out  in  garden  plots  for  the 
men,  is  marked  by  iron  fences  and  gates  in  good  repair. 
Inside  the  gates  concrete  walks  and  paved  roadways  lead  up 
to  the  open  hearth  department,  to  the  blooming  and  bar  mill, 
and  to  the  sheet  mills.  The  roadways  circle  grass  plots 
where  again  flowers  in  summer  show  their  colors.  The 
departments,  indeed,  compete  with  each  other  for  the  appear- 
ance of  the  yards  about  their  buildings.  Opposite  the  main 
entrance  is  a  miniature  brick  building,  a  branch  of  one  of 
the  city  banks,  where  the  men  on  pay  day  may  make  their 
deposits  without  so  much  as  an  extra  step,  and  where  they 
have  an  ever  increasing  number  of  savings  accounts.  Close 
by  is  the  hospital  with  a  corps  of  physicians  and  nurses  on 
duty.  To  the  left  are  the  brick  bicycle  sheds  where  hun- 
dreds of  bicycles  are  parked  every  morning  on  the  concrete 
floors. 

Nearer  the  entrance  is  another  attractive  brick  build- 
ing which  houses  the  employment  department.  For  when 
a  laboring  man  seeks  work  with  the  American  Rolling 
Mill  Company  he  is  received  with  just  as  much  courtesy  as 
though  he  were  a  high  salaried  clerk  or  a  department  official. 
He  is  seated  in  the  best  of  surroundings  and  when  his  turn 
comes  to  be  interviewed  he  enters  a  private  office  and,  seated 


beside  the  desk  of  the  official,  his  errand  is  stated  and  his 
information  given  confidentially. 

These  favorable  physical  conditions,  important  as  they 
are  in  demonstrating  what  the  Surroundings  of  a  steel  mill 
might  well  be,  might  have  comparatively  little  significance 
if  it  were  not  that  they  are  the  setting  for  the  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  company  to  place  the  men  both  mentally  and 
physically  in  an  atmosphere  in  which  they  can  contribute 
their  best  to  their  work,  to  their  homes  and  to  their  town. 
How  has  it  been  done? 

The  organization  of  the  employes  has  grown  slowly  and 
steadily.  While  it  is  known  as  a  non-union  plant,  the  sheet 
mill  workers  have  always  been  members  of  the  Amalgamated 
Association  of  Sheet  and  Tinplate  Workers,  with  which  the 
company  has  dealt  successfully  since  its  beginning.  All  the 
departments  of  the  plant — including  the  sheet  mill,  the  ser- 
vice, and  the  clerical  departments — are  organized  on  an 
advisory  committee  plan  established  on  the  initiative  of  the 
management. 

The  movement  was  started  in  1904.  The  newer  sheet 
mill  men  were  inclined  to  be  suspicious.  "  I  realized  I  had 
to  break  this  down,"  says  Charles  R.  Hook,  the  general 
manager.  So  he  went  into  a  meeting  of  the  Amalgamated 
Association  and  announced  that  he  wished  to  get  in  touch 
with  the  men  and  the  union.  The  meeting  was  dum- 
founded.  He  asked  the  men  to  elect  an  advisory  committee 
to  take  up  complaints  and  suggestions  with  the  management. 
He  was  clapped.  They  met  together  at  the  hotel  every  week 
for  months  and  talked  things  over.  That  was  the  beginning. 
Today,  in  the  words  of  the  president  of  the  association,  "  the 
men  always  appreciate  Mr.  Hook's  coming  to  the  meeting, 
and  there's  a  big  crowd  when  they  know  he's  going  to  be 
there." 

Experts — Committees — Executives 

During  the  war  the  committe  plan  was  extended  and  it 
has  continued  in  every  department  since.  The  plant  is 
organized  on  the  theory  of  "  experts  to  advise,  committees 
to  plan  and  recommend,  and  individuals  to  execute."  The 
company  believes  that  any  plan  which  takes  the  responsibility 
for  the  execution  of  plans  and  policies  away  from  the  man- 
agement is  bound  to  result  in  disorganization  and  inefficiency. 
The  committees  have  no  administrative,  legislative  or  execu- 
tive functions. 

The  advisory  committee  for  each  department  is  elected 
each  year  in  secret  ballot  by  the  employes  who  have  been  in 
continuous  service  of  the  company  one  year  or  more. 
There  are  several  girls  as  committeemen  from  the  office 
department.  The  four  thousand  employes  now  have  fifty 
committees  with  a  total  membership  of  one  hundred  and 
forty-eight  persons. 

The  departmental  advisory  committees  represent  the 
employes  of  their  departments  in  an  advisory  capacity.  It  is 
their  privilege  and  duty  to  take  up  with  their  department 
superintendent  any  matter  that  in  their  opinion  is  not  being 
handled  properly.  It  may  be  a  question  of  production,  of 
working  conditions  or  a  personal  matter.  The  superintendent 
likewise  may  call  upon  his  committee  for  advice,  or  give 
it  first-hand  information  that  the  management  believes  it 
should  have. 

The  general  advisory  committee  is  composed  of  all  the 
departmental  advisory  committees  and  has  for  chairman  the 
general  manager.  This  larger  committee  holds  the  same 
relation  to  the  general  management  that  the  departmental 
committee  does  to  the  department.  The  functions  of  the 
general  advisory  committee  are : 

First,  to  advise  with  and  learn  the  policies  of  the  general 
management. 

Second,  to  convey  to  the  employes  an  understanding  of  these 
policies  and  to  reflect  the  sentiment  of  the  employes  on  such 
matters  as  may  be  of  help  to  the  general  management. 
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STATEMENTS    WHICH    SHOW    UP    THE    RELATIONSHIP    BETWEEN 

MANAGEMENT    AND    MEN    AT    THE    AMERICAN    ROLLING    MILL 

COMPANY,    MIDDLETOWN 

The  president: 

"  Have  your  men  working  with  you,  not  for  you." 
The  vice-president  and  general  manager: 

"  The  president  of  the  Amalgamated  has  the  respect 
of  the  management." 

"  Get  at  what's  on  a  man's  mind  so  a  grievance 
doesn't  get  started.  Give  him  a  chance  to  ask  ques- 
tions if  he  doesn't  understand." 

"  We  are  wedded  to  standard  time  and  bonus.     We 
didn't  want  to  change  when  depression  came  and  the 
men  seemed  to  be  getting  the  best  of  it.    We  mean  to 
work  it  out." 
The  president  of  the  Amalgamated: 

"  The  management  never  keeps  things  from  the  men. 

It's  the  secret  of  their  success." 

"  Once  a  scale  is  signed  up  here  they  live  up  to  it  for 
the  year.    They're  not  trying  to  pull  things  on  you." 
The  workers: 

"  You  never  hear  a  complaint  from  the  men  due  to 

treatment  from  the  management." 

"  The  American  Rolling  Mill  is  proud  of  their  record. 

They  have  a  high  type  of  workman  because  of  the 

treatment  from  the  management." 

"  Floaters  and  rounders  stay  clear  of  here.  The  com- 
pany has  a  reputation  among  men  all  over  the  country 

for  steady  employment  and  good  treatment  of  men." 

"The  reason  they  have  steady  employment  is  because 

of  the  stuff  they  put  out.     If  they  make   a  promise 

they   make   their  word    good.     Deal    with  customers 

same  as  with  workers.  Fair  to  men,  fair  to  customers." 

"  If  you  want  to  know  anything,  Mr.  Hook  tells  you ; 

the  policy  of  some  companies  is  to  keep  everything 

from  you." 

"The  foremen  know  Mr.  Hook  won't  stand  for  any 

mean  treatment  of  amy  kind." 

"  We're  all  one  family  here." 

"  A  foreman  would  go  on  the  carpet  just  as  quick  as 

anybody  else  would  here." 

"  Anybody  would  talk  to  Mr.  Hook.     Nobody  afraid 

of  him." 

"  They're  home  men  here.    Couldn't  work  for  a  better 

company." 

"This  company  isn't  afraid  to  give  16  ounces  for  a 

pound." 


The  General  Advisory  Committee  meets  once  a  month 
following  a  meeting  of  the  Foremen's  Forum  with  the  man- 
agement. The  Foremen's  Forum  was  an  outgrowth  of  a 
situation  created  by  the  advisory  committees.  It  frequently 
happened,  following  General  Advisory  Committee  meetings, 
that  the  workers  were  in  possession  of  information  which 
the  foremen,  their  superiors,  had  not  yet  received.  The 
management,  therefore,  organized  the  Foremen's  Forum 
that  the  foremen  might  first  have  such  information  as  they 
planned  to  put  before  the  general  committee.  Occasionally 
joint  meetings  of  the  Foremen's  Forum  and  the  Advisory 
Committee  are  held. 

I  attended  one  of  these  joint  meetings.  It  was  not  an 
open  meeting.  Yet  because  certain  representatives  from  a 
new  plant  just  taken  over  by  the  company  in  another  state 
were  to  be  present,  the  session  was  not  "  as  closed  as  usual." 
As  I  listened  to  this  group  of  workers,  with  the  general 
manager,  chairman  of  their  meeting,  unquestionably  holding 
their  confidence,  two  points  stood  out  clearly: 

First,  the  building  up  of  confidence  through  personal  con- 
tacts. Not  only  did  men — and  a  few  girls,  too,  from  the 
clerical  department — rub  shoulders  with  men  from  other 
departments,  but  they  stood  before  such  representatives  of 
the  management  as  were  present  as  "  regular  "  men,  just  as 
interested  in  business,  and  in  the  prosperity  of  the  company 
and  of  their  community  as  any  normal  functioning  citizens 
should  be.  They  were  not  mere  tools  who  operate  machines. 
They  met  the  guests — representatives  from  the  new  plant — 


as  social  beings  now  to  be  associated  with  them.  They  bent 
forward  eagerly  when  the  financial  statement  of  the  com- 
pany was  explained  by  blackboard  methods  and  great  colored 
charts  prepared  for  the  purpose;  they  were  ready  to  branch 
out  into  civic  topics,  daylight  saving  and  cooperative  buying. 
They  were  interested  in  the  management's  attitude  on  the 
coal  strike  and  the  transportation  problem  and  the  pick-up 
in  employment.  It  gave  them  an  understanding  of  the  com- 
pany they  were  working  for.  It  made  them  feel  that  they 
belonged. 

Second,  these  men  were  storing  up  greater  efficiency.  They 
were  being  educated  in  the  company's  problems.  They  were 
being  shown  their  opportunity  to  stabilize  business  through 
their  share  in  the  daily  work.  They  were  having  doubts 
dispelled.  Insight  was  being  given  them  as  to  what  the 
future  held  for  them.  The  mental  uncertainty  that  so  often 
obstructs  physical  efficiency  was  being  cleared  away. 

The  entire  new  plant  was  described  and  lantern  pictures 
shown  of  it.  The  products  to  be  made  were  explained  and 
men  from  the  different  departments,  each  with  a  carnation 
in  his  buttonhole,  were  introduced. 

The  formation  of  a  committee  to  consider  daylight-saving 
time  and  report  to  the  next  meeting  brought  the  room  into 
roars  of  laughter.  Bill  Wirt  was  nominated  from  the  floor. 
Bill  is  a  3-shift  man  and  the  3-shift  men  don't  want  daylight 
saving  time  because  the  change  of  the  day-shift  comes  in  the 
heat  of  the  afternoon.  Bill  shouts  out  something — the  crowd 
thinks  he  is  swearing  at  his  luck.  Roars  from  the  group. 
He  explains  he  is  seconding  his  own  nomination.  Where- 
upon the  chairman  declares:  "  Bill  is  not  only  on  the  com- 
mittee, he  is  chairman  of  it."  "  Well,  I  won't  lay  down," 
retorts  Bill,  and  announces  a  meeting  of  his  committee. 

The  meeting  took  up  credit  and  costs,  the  detail  of  every- 
thing that  goes  into  the  setting  of  prices  and  the  relation  of 
waste  in  the  plant  to  costs.  "  Have  you  any  idea  what  a 
saving  of  1  per  cent  of  the  coal  used  in  this  plant  would 
mean?  One  per  cent  of  what  we  used  last  month — two 
hundred  and  fifty  tons — five  carloads?  Just  one  shovelful 
out  of  every  hundred  saved.  You  can't  kick  a  brick  over 
without  it  costing  four  or  five  cents."  It  makes  a  workman 
think. 

The  sales  manager  reported  the  situation  at  that  end  of 
things,  and  brought  out  the  relation  of  quality  and  work- 
manship to  the  attitude  of  customers. 

"We're  just  commencing  to  crawl  again,"  he  says. 
"  Quality  and  quick  delivery  are  what  will  count  now. 
When  we  have  complaints  we're  up  against  competition.  .  .  . 
Every  time  anybody  holds  material  in  his  department  one 
hour  longer  than  is  necessary  it  affects  our  department  and 
it  affects  you.  I'm  not  kicking;  I  only  want  you  to  know 
what  we  are  up  against.  ..." 

The  curtain  is  dropped  and  in  brilliant  reds,  greens,  yel- 
lows and  blues  a  chart  shews  The  Relation  of  Direct  Manu- 
facturing Cost,  Manufacturing  Overhead  and  General 
Overhead  to  Sales,  month  by  month. 

The  Elimination  of  Fear 

Next  day,  Sunday,  I  visited  a  number  of  the  men  in  their 
homes.  Here  I  got  an  interesting  reaction,  not  only  to  the 
meeting  but  to  the  whole  form  of  organization  and  to  the 
results  of  establishing  confidential  relations.  In  the  first 
place,  the  men  were  absolutely  outspoken.  They  had  no 
reservations,  no  fear  evidently  of  losing  their  jobs  if  they 
said  what  they  thought.  It  was  a  different  atmosphere  from 
the  secret  conversations  which  the  investigator  has  to  carry 
on  in  the  majority  of  steel  towns. 

Their  praise  of  the  management  was  unstinted.  A  square 
deal  day  by  day  was  what  they  thought  they  were  getting. 
There  was  no  such  enthusiasm,  however,  about  the  working 
out  of  the  committee  plan,  though  it  was  plain  to  be  seen 
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that  the  information  received  the  night  before  was  the  topic 
of  the  day  wherever  a  committee  member  was  present.  The 
men  were  interested  in  knowing  about  business  conditions 
and  company  business. 

The  main  criticism  was  of  the  departmental  committees, 
rather  than  of  the  general  committee.  These,  they  said,  were 
not  functioning.  Some  departments  never  had  meetings  and 
never  took  matters  up  through  their  committees  and  fre- 
quently the  members  didn't  report  back  what  happened  at 
the  general  meetings.  Minutes  sometimes  went  into  scrap 
baskets  and  not  on  bulletin  boards.  During  the  war,  when 
there  were  "  pro-Germans  and  flu  and  thrift  campaigns  and 
liberty  bonds  and  lots  of  things  to  be  done,"  the  committees 
worked — but  they  hadn't  any  power  and  the  men  weren't 
interested. 

The  significant  thing  was  that  the  union  men  were  more 
keen  about  it  than  the  non-union  men.  The  union  sheet 
mill  men  showed  a  definite  constructive  interest.  The  reason 
seemed  clear. 

These  men  already  had  organization.  They  were  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  they  had  power  behind  them  in  a 
national  organization.  That  they  had  not  needed  to  use 
it,  because  the  management  had  given  them  a  square  deal, 
did  not  lessen  their  feeling  of  security  in  having  it.  This 
vital  factor  kept  them  together.  They  held  regular  meetings. 
They  functioned  as  a  department  organization  at  the  same 
time  that  they  functioned  as  a  union.  The  reports  from  the 
general  advisory  committee  meetings  were  heard  and  dis- 
cussed as  a  part  of  regular  business.  There  was  a  normal 
channel  to  function  through.  No  doubt  it  was  a  relief  from 
the  constant  discussion  of  wage  scales  and  union  politics  to 
have  the  company's  policy  laid  open  for  discussion. 

Initiative  Encouraged 

The  American  Rolling  Mill  Company  has  gone  far  in 
educational  work  among  its  employes.  The  training  of 
skilled  tradesmen,  of  office  workers,  of  salesmen,  are  all 
functions  of  the  training  department.  More  than  this,  over 
70  hundred  foremen  are  voluntarily  in  weekly  classes  for 
the  study  of  problems  of  manufacturing  and  of  management. 

"he  company  has  tapped  the  springs  of  initiative  among  its 

len.  It  has  a  gripping  hold  on  the  workers,  by  which, 
through  more  efficient  machinery  for  functioning,  and  more 
jpportunity  for  action,  they  may  make  fullest  use  of  the 
education  which  they  are  receiving.     Perhaps  this  is  in  the 

lind  of  the  management.    It  takes  time. 

But  there  is  some  question  as  to  whether  the  workers  will 
ever  function  most  efficiently  in  a  purely  advisory  capacity. 

rurthermore,  there  is  no  assurance  to  the  workers  that  the 
jresent  policy  may  not  be  scrapped  with  a  change  of  manage- 

lent.  To  this  the  management  might  well  reply  that  a 
policy  that  has  gone  deep  into  the  roots  of  a  community  is 
lot  so  easily  displaced  even  with  a  change  in  management. 

lowever,  that  is  not  assurance. 

And  lastly  comes  the  criticism  that  the  workers,  being 
jrganized  only  to  secure  better  conditions  for  themselves,  are 
contributing  nothing  to  the  raising  of  work  standards  of 
other  steel  workers  now  under  intolerable  conditions.  It 
might  well  be  pointed  out  that  the  Middletown  men  did  not 
join  in  the  concerted  effort  of  the  steel  workers  in  19 19  to 
abob'sh  the  12-hour  day.  To  this  the  management  might 
reply  that  by  abolishing  the  12-hour  day  in  their  plant 
through  the  help  of  their  immediate  employes,  and  thus 
proving  that  it  can  be  done,  they  have  contributed  quite  as 
much  to  the  destruction  of  that  evil  as  they  would  have  by 
joining  in  the  strike. 

These  replies  are  well  worth  consideration.  At  any  rate, 
the  American  Rolling  Mill  Company  has  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing the  work  life  of  the  steel  mill  a  decent  life. 

S.  Adele  Shaw. 
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WHAT  IS  SOCIAL  CASE  WORK? 

By  Mary  E.  Richmond,  Russell  Sage  Foundation.     260  pp. 

Price,  $1.00;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $1.15. 
This  book,  with  Miss  Richmond's  Social  Diagnosis,  published 
five  years  ago,  are  twin  peaks  in  the  landscape  of  the  technical 
social  work  literature.  While  the  latter  deals  with  method, 
the  former  concerns  itself  with  the  nature  of  social  case  work 
and  the  reason  for  its  being. 

Much  of  the  new  book  is  in  the  simple  style  of  such  writers 
as  Henri  Fabre  and  Booker  T.  Washington.  Her  introductory 
chapter,  in  which  she  tells  the  story  of  Helen  Keller,  admirably 
serves  to  lead  the  reader  into  chapters  which  demand  closer 
application.  Through  the  medium  of  this  story  Miss  Richmond 
reveals  the  unfolding  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  personalities 
of  our  time.  Indeed,  throughout  the  book  she  Impresses  upon 
the  reader,  by  ringing  a  variety  of  changes,  that  the  develop- 
ment of  personality  is  the  central  note  in  social  case  work. 
It  is  this  that  lifts  case  work  from  mere  service  to  the  destitute 
and  the  needy,  from  which  much  of  it  has  sprung,  to  a  profes- 
sional skill  amounting  sometimes  to  an  art,  which  can  help  folk, 
rich  or  poor,  to  a  realization  of  their  highest  powers. 

Before  attempting  any  description  of  case  work  done  in  a 
professional  spirit,  Miss  Richmond  gives  six  illustrations  of 
human  problems,  among  them  those  of  "  a  small  boy  in  need  of 
a  home,"  "  a  husband  and  wife  who  cannot  agree  "  and  "  an 
older  woman  with  difficulties  which  her  relatives  fail  to  under- 
stand." These  stories  make  a  valid  brief  for  social  case  work. 
Many  of  her  conclusions  and  more  technical  presentation  given 
in  latter  chapters  are  related  to  these  illustrations  which  thus 
give   to    the   book   cohesion    and    a   concrete    basis   for    theory. 

Throughout  the  discussion  of  these  stories  and  the  subsequent 
chapters  dealing  with  human  interdependence,  individual  differ- 
ences and  the  basis  of  purposeful  action,  she  gives  new  content 
to  social  case  work,  throws  streams  of  light  upon  the  central 
theme  of  "the  development  of  human  personality,"  and  presents 
a  philosophy  which  should  animate  good  case  work. 

As  the  dean  of  her  profession,  Miss  Richmond's  impatience 
with  mere  machinery,  with  its  countless  cogs  and  pistons  and 
wheels  within  wheels,  should  have  a  noticeable  effect  upon  much 
of  the  current  thinking  about  social  case  work.  Too  often 
workers,  as  so  much  raw  material,  are  started  through  a  sau- 
sage grinder,  each  coming  out  a  neat  little  case  worker,  bound 
in  the  same  tight  package  as  all  the  others.  "An  aimless  dosing 
of  social  ills  "  by  the  inexperienced  amateur,  pudgy  well-wishing, 
mere  technical  dextertity  are  not  social  case  work.  There  must 
be  insight  and  constructive  imagination  as  well  as  technical 
equipment. 

The  conception  which  the  Rotarian  and  the  Elk  has  of  the 
social  case  worker  as  a  rigid  personality  entirely  lacking  in  "the 
milk  of  human  kindness,"  interested  in  prying  into  the  affairs 
of  others  and  in  keeping  a  needy  family  on  a  starvation  budget, 
will  not  down.  Although  the  whole  book  is  a  refutation  of  that, 
Miss  Richmond  specially  stresses  other  qualities  in  the  social 
case  worker  which  should  ease  the  mind  of  the  critical  layman. 
Among  others  these  qualities  are  "eagerness  to  be  of  service," 
"  frankness  of  intercourse,"  "  absence  of  officialism,"  "  loyally 
keeping  faith,"  "  patience  born  of  sympathy,"  "  trained  insight " 
and  "vision."  She  also  goes  farther  in  insisting  upon  participation 
of  the  case  worker  in  decisions  of  individuals  and  families  con- 
cerned. Thousands  of  case  records  are  now  reposing  in  the  safes 
of  case  working  agencies  throughout  the  country  in  which  the 
last  entry  is,  "Case  closed  because  family  refused  to  cooperate." 
Speed  the  day  when  such  a  notation  is  a  confession  of  failure! 
Miss  Richmond  states:  "But  the  fact  that  social  relationships 
are  dynamic  suggests  that  the  next  stage  of  development  is  to 
bring  the  client  and  those  to  whom  he  is  socially  related  together, 
or  to  bring  him  in  contact  with  some  of  these  associates  at  least, 
and  then  to  observe  the  relationship  'in  being,'  instead  of  merely 
gathering  a  report  of  it  at  second  hand." 

Miss  Richmond  also  examines  case  work  from  "  the  point  of 
view  of  life  as  a  whole,  with  the  permanent  welfare  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  of  society  in  mind."  This  is  a  severe  test.  She 
therefore  limits  her  description  to  "  skilled  service  in  the  first 
place,  to  long-term,  intensive  care  of  difficult  cases  in  the  second 
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place,  and  to  service  rendered  under  relatively  unhampered,  inde- 
pendent auspices  in  the  third  place."  This,  then,  leads  her  to 
the  following  generalization:  "Its  theories,  its  aims,  its  best 
intensive  practice  all  seem  to  have  been  converging  of  late  years 
toward  one  central  idea;  namely,  toward  the  development  of 
personality."  She  puts  this  differently  in  another  chapter:  "Case 
workers  must  not  forget  that  there  can  be  neither  discovery  nor 
advance  without  a  spirit  of  devotion  to  the  human  element  in 
which  they  are  working." 

But  back  of  the  specialized  skill  of  the  case  worker  she  be- 
lieves must  rest  a  philosophy.  We  must,  she  says,  "  push  that 
way  beyond  the  accidents  of  civilization  to  its  main  stream  of 
advance."  What  permanent  part,  she  asks,  has  social  case  work, 
in  making  this  a  more  livable  world?  Here,  first,  she  discusses 
man's  dependence  upon  his  fellows.  Even  Man  Friday  on  the 
desert  island  became  well-nigh  indispensable  to  Robinson 
Crusoe.  She  says :  "  The  way  out,  when  one  is  found,  is  more 
likely  to  come  from  consideration  of  the  nearest  approach  to 
normal  living  in  the  past,  or  from  a  realization  of  what  the 
client's  genuine  interests  are  and  what  past  experiences  have 
molded  him  for  better  or  for  worse."  Second,  there  is  "  the 
great  fact  of  the  ineradicable  individual  differences  in  human 
beings  to  face."  Related  to  both  of  these  is  "  purposeful  action," 
"  that  what  a  man  does  for  himself  counts  far  more  toward 
his  permanent  well-being  than  the  things  that  are  done  for 
him." 

The  latter  part  of  the  book,  which  is  devoted  mainly  to  cer- 
tain concrete  forms  of  social  case  work,  such  as  medical  social 
service,  the  relationship  of  social  case  work  to  the  home,  the 
school,  the  workshop,  the  hospital  and  the  court,  and  other 
forms  of  social  work,  namely,  group  work,  social  reform  and 
social  research — is  too  compact.  Only  one  chapter  of  less  than 
thirty  pages,  for  instance,  is  given  over  to  the  four  institutions 
of  the  school,  workshop,  hospital  and  court.  Miss  Richmond 
emphasizes  an  exceedingly  important  tie-up  of  case  workers  to 
these  other  forms  of  social  work:  "they  should  be  more  scientific- 
ally productive  than  they  now  are";  "they  should  be  making 
social  discoveries  as  a  by-product  of  successful  case  work"; 
"  they  should  be  bearing  faithful  witness  to  the  need  of  social 
reforms." 

In  her  chapter  on  case  work  and  democracy,  Miss  Richmond 
beautifully  says: 

"  Democracy  is  not  a  form  of  organization,  but  a  daily  habit 
of  life.  It  is  not  enough  for  social  workers  to  speak  the  lan- 
guage of  democracy;  they  must  have  in  their  hearts  its  spiritual 
conviction  of  the  infinite  worth  of  our  common  humanity  before 
they  can  be  fit  to  do  any  form  of  social  work  whatsoever.  Life 
achieves  significance  and  value  not  from  the  esoteric  things 
shared  by  the  few,  but  from  the  great  common  experiences  of 
the  race — from  the  issues  of  birth  and  death,  of  affection  satis- 
fied and  affection  frustrated,  from  those  chances  and  hazards 
of  daily  living  that  come  to  all  men.  Unless  these  conditions 
common  to  all  humanity  strongly  appeal  to  us,  or  until  they 
do,  we  are  not  ready  to  adopt  social  case  work  as  our  major 
interest."  Paul  L.  Benjamin. 

FACING  OLD  AGE 

By  Abraham  Epstein.     Alfred  A.  Knopf.     352  pp.     Price. 

$3.50;  with  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $3.65. 
This  is  not,  as  its  name  might  suggest,  a  modern  de  Senectute 
but  a  statistical  treatise  on  old  age  insurance  and  old  age  pen- 
sions. It  is  also  not  a  luminous  summary,  in  the  Gallic  manner, 
so  much  as  a  valuable  compendium  of  the  Teutonic  sort.  John 
B.  Andrews  says  in  the  introduction  that  "  it  is  decidedly  the 
most  important  compilation  of  up-to-date  information  on  this 
very  important  subject."  The  author  was  director  of  the  recent 
Pennsylvania  Commission  to  Investigate  Old  Age  Pensions,  and 
the  timeliness  of  his  book  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  bills 
providing  for  old  age  pensions  were  introduced  in  192 1  in  eleven 
of  our  chief  states.  No  state  has  yet  enacted  such  a  law,  with 
the  exception  of  an  Arizona  law  in  191 5  which  was  declared 
unconstitutional,  but  the  writer  thinks  it  obvious  that  "  the 
movement  for  social  insurance  in  the  United  States  is  growing 
rapidly  and  must  succeed  eventually.  On  the  whole,  one  may 
say  that  social  insurance  in  this  country  is  being  opposed  by 
practically  the  same  groups  who  fought  against  the  adoption 
of  workmen's  compensation  laws,  child  labor  legislations,  and 
similar  social  legislation,  which  are  now  on  the  statute  book  of 
practically  all  our  states." 


There  is  no  index,  but  an  admirably  full  table  of  contents 
takes  its  place.  Part  V  summarizes  the  "ineffective"  volun- 
tary insurance  system  of  Belgium,  Canada,  Japan,  Massachu- 
setts, etc.;  the  better  compulsory-contributory  old  age  insur- 
ance, which  began  in  Germany  in  1889  and  has  been  followed 
by  nearly  a  score  of  countries,  as  diverse  as  France,  Italy,  Rus- 
sia, Czecho-SIovakia,  Chile  and  Iceland;  and  the  non-contribu- 
tory or  gratuitous  old  age  pensions  of  Great  Britain  and  other 
countries,  which  the  author  says  is  "  unquestionably  the  most 
feasible  plan  to  be  suggested  at  the  present  time  for  the  United 
States." 

"That  there  is  a  problem  of  old  age  which  is  largely  the 
creation  of  modern  machine  industry  is  now  recognized  by  all," 
says  Mr.  Epstein,  but  "  of  all  English-speaking  peoples  the 
United  States  is  most  backward  in  this  respect,  despite  its  high 
industrial  development." 

The  author  thinks  our  essential  industrial  service  should  be 
protected  against  old  age,  like  much  of  our  civil  service  and  our 
military  service.  He  quotes  Lloyd  George  as  saying  that  "  the 
worker  in  any  rank  of  life  ought  to  be  able  to  claim  as  a  matter 
of  right  from  the  community  the  same  security  as  the  civil 
servant  against  indigence  and  squalor  and  misery  when  his 
strength  has  given  out."  He  describes  the  growth  of  old  age 
insurance  in  Great  Britain  from  its  beginning  in  1909  to  the 
new  act  operative  January  2,  1920.  Even  in  191 1,  62.4  per 
cent  of  the  persons  over  seventy  years  of  age  in  England  and 
Wales  were  receiving  pensions  because  their  yearly  income  was 
not  over  thirty  pounds.  The  new  act  increases  the  yearly  income 
above  which  no  pension  can  be  granted  from  thirty  to  fifty 
pounds. 

In  this  country  the  war  pensions  have  been  liberal  but  hardly 
economic  since  they  go  to  many  who  do  not  require  them.  Pen- 
sions to  civil  employes  like  policemen  and  firemen  were  late 
in  the  United  States,  and  although  we  led  the  world  in  com- 
pulsory education  our  teachers'  pensions  were  so  tardy  that 
even  Russia  antedated  us  by  seventy-five  years.  The  first  sys- 
tem of  teachers'  pensions  in  this  country  was  in  New  York 
city  in  1894,  but  Russia,  under  the  czar,  established  a  system 
for  aged  teachers  in  1819.  The  Sterling-Lehlbach  Act  of  Con- 
gress for  the  retirement  of  employes  in  our  classified  civil  ser- 
vice was  not  passed  until  192 1.  Frederic  Almy. 


LATEST  BOOKS 


NEW  GROWTHS  AND  CANCER 

By  Simeon  Burt  Wolbach,  M.D.     Harvard  University  Press.     53  pp. 
Price,  $1.00 ;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  (1.10. 

Dr.  Wolbach  has  contributed  to  the  Harvard   Health  Talks 

series  an  unusually  clear  and  intelligible  account  of  present-day 

knowledge  of  tumors  and  cancers,  their  origins  and  structures, 

pathology,  diagnosis  and  treatment — with  reassuring  reference 

to  the  progress  made  in  prophylaxis  and  public  education  on 

the  subject. 

WHAT'S  BEST  WORTH  SATING 

By  the  Rev.  Richard  Roberts.    George  B.  Doran  Co.     131  pp.    Price, 
$1.25  ;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $1.35. 

This  book  contains  seven  doctrinal  and  three  practical  addresses 

to  students.     The  one  on  Spiritual  Freedom  alone  would  rank 

the  author  among  the  foremost  hortatory  writers  of  our  day; 

but  the  other  essays  likewise  are  of  such  strength  and  beauty 

that  one  wonders  why  some  great  American  newspaper  does 

not   regularly   feature   his   sermons. 

THE  REVOLT  AGAINST  CIVILIZATION 

By  Lothrop   Stoddard.     Charles   Scribner's   Sons.     274   pp.     Price, 
$2.50 ;  with  postage  from  the  Survby,  $2.70. 

Another  book  for  those  who  like  to  have  their  flesh  be  made 
to  creep.  This  time  it  is  not  merely  inferior  races  but  the 
inferior  elements  in  all  races  that  are  assuming  the  reins  of 
power  and  producing  the  death  not  of  one  form  of  civilization 
but  of  ill  forms.  According  to  Mr.  Stoddard,  both  the  collecti- 
vist  tendencies  of  our  time  and  the  extreme  individualist  tenden- 
cies as  exhibited,  for  instance,  in  "  expressionist  "  art  and  free 
verse,  are  menaces  to  the  progressive  evolution  of  mankind. 
The  only  safety,  assuming  the  cataclysm  can  yet  be  averted, 
would  seem  to  lie  in  breeding  more  from  America's  Puritan 
strain  and  suppressing  all  others.  The  new  super-aristocrat 
assuredly  will  be  neither  socialist  nor  individualist  but  just  a 
stickler  for  the  New  England  tradition! 
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SLABS  OP  THE  SUNBURNT  WEST 

By  Carl  Sandburg.     Barcourt,  Brace  <£  Co.     76  pp.     Price,  $1.75  ; 

with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $1.85. 
Poems,  including  The  Windy  City. 

IN  THE  CLUTCH  OF  CIRCUMSTANCE 
By  a  Burglar.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.     272  pp.    Price,  $2.00 ;  with  pos- 
tage from  the  Survey,  $2.25. 

Contains  reflections  on  influences  that  make  for  crime,  criminal 

psychology,  prison  conditions. 

WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION 

By   W.  H.  Thompson.     Labor  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.     96   pp.     Price, 

2s.  6d. 
This  outline  of  the  British  compensation  acts  is  welcome  be- 
cause of  the  renewed  interest  in  the  subject  on  this  side.  Mr. 
Thompson  presents  a  clear  statement  of  the  procedure  and  in- 
terpretation of  the  English  law  by  the  courts.  The  book  is 
intended  primarily  as  a  guide  for  English  trade  union  officials. 

OUR  ELEVEN  BILLION  DOLLARS 

By  Robert  Mountsier.     Thomas  Seltzer.    149  pp.    Price,  $1.50 ;  with 

postage  from  the  Survey,  $1.60. 
This  book  about  Europe's  debt  to  the  United  States  by  a  busi- 
ness man  reviews  the  intricate  financial  situation  that  is  to  be 
discussed  at  The  Hague  without  American  participation.  The 
author  is  opposed  to  cancellation  of  the  debt  or  any  part  of  it 
but  favors  a  new  world  conference  at  Washington  for  the 
establishment  of  an  international  bank  of  exchange  and,  ap- 
parently, the  negotiation  of  further  American  loans. 

THE  CZECHOSLOVAKS  IN  AMERICA 

By   Kenneth   D.    Miller.      George  H.   Boron    Co.     192    pp.     Price, 

$1.00;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $1.10. 
This  is  the  first  volume  of  a  New  Americans  Series  pub- 
lished for  the  Home  Mission  Council  and  the  Council  of  Women 
for  Home  Missions.  It  is  therefore  written  primarily  with  a 
view  to  explaining  the  relation  of  the  Protestant  churches  to 
this  important  immigrant  group  and  to  recommending  further 
steps  in  the  intensification  of  that  relation:  The  author  is  direc- 
tor of  the  John  Hus  Neighborhood  House,  New  York.  His 
study  embraces  the  European  backgrounds  of  the  race  and  the 
circumstances  of  its  migrations. 

UTAH— THE  LAND  OP  BLOSSOMING  VALLEYS 

By   George   Wharton  James.     371    pp.     Maps   and   colored   plates. 

Page  Co.,  Boston.  Price,  $6.00;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $6.35. 
In  addition  to  matter  of  geographical  and  scenic  interest,  this 
volume  contains  information  on  the  Mormon  church,  the  in- 
dustries, arts,  educational  and  social  institutions  of  the  state. 

INDIVIDUAL  GYMNASTICS 

By  Lillian  Curtis  Drew.    Lea  £  Febinger.    225  pp.    Illustrated.  Price, 

$2.00 ;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $2.15. 
A  clear  and  readable  handbook,  vividly  illustrated,  of  correc- 
tive and  remedial  gymnastics.  The  author  is  director  of  the 
Department  of  Corrective  Gymnastics  of  the  Central  Branch  of 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  New  York.  She  was  formerly  associated 
with  Teachers  College  and  has  had  valuable  experience  under 
Dr.  E.  H.  Bradford  and  Dr.  E.  G.  Brackett,  orthopedic 
physicians  in  Boston. 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OP  RELIGION  AND  ETHICS 

Edited  by  James  Hastings.  Vol.  XII.  Suffering — Zwingli.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.  876  pp.  Price,  for  twelve  volumes,  $96.00 ;  by  sub- 
scription only. 
This  volume  brings  to  its  conclusion  an,  enterprise  carried 
through  with  splendid  scholarship  and,  at  the  same  time,  admi- 
rable regard  for  the  practical  needs  of  the  modern  minister.  The 
article  on  suicide  in  the  present  volume  is  a  good  example. 
After  a  general  survey  of  religious  and  ethical  attitudes  toward 
it  and  of  the  most  recent  medical  interpretation  of  the  phe- 
nomenon, it  gives  a  comprehensive  history  of  the  attitude  of 
different  races  and  religions  on  the  subject.  The  present  volume 
happens  to  contain  many  subjects  of  great  interest  to  the  soci- 
ologist as  well  as  to  the  churchman — among  them  suffering, 
summum  bonum,  Sunday,  superstition,  tabu,  temperance,  tithes, 
toleration,  torture,  totemism,  tradition,  usury,  utilitarianism, 
vegetarianism,  war,  wealth,  welfare. 

CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  IN  CLEVELAND 

Police  Administration,  by  Raymond  Fosdick;  Prosecution,  by  Alfred 
Bettman;  The  Criminal  Courts,  by  Reginald  Heber  Smith  and  Her- 
bert B.  Ehrmann;  Correctional  and  Penal  Treatment,  by  Burdette  G. 
Lewis;  Medical  Science  and  Criminal  Justice,  by  Herman  M.  Adler, 
M.D.;  Legal  Education  in  Cleveland,  by  Albert  M.  Kales;  Criminal 
Justice  in  an  American  City,  by  Roscoe  Pound.  The  Cleveland  Foun- 
dation.   729  pp.    Price,  $3.75  ;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $4.00. 

Reports  of  the  Cleveland  Foundation's  survey  of  criminal  jus- 
tice in  Cleveland,  directed  by  Dean  Pound  and  Professor  Felix 
Frankfurter,  assisted  by  a  corps  of  specialists.  [See  the  Survey 
for  October  29,   192 1.] 


CONFERENCES 


Governmental  Research 

THE  tenth  conference  of  agencies  interested  in  governmental 
research  convened  on  June  1,  2  and  3  as  the  guests  of  the 
Municipal  Research  Bureau  of  Cleveland.  Over  forty  dele- 
gates, representing  twenty-four  bureaus  of  municipal  or  govern- 
mental research  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  were  present. 
Frederick  P.  Gruenberg,  director  of  the  Philadelphia  bureau, 
was  re-elected  president.  The  conference  demanded  a  higher 
type  of  governmental  research  and  more  effective  populariza- 
tion of  the  results  of  research  and  the  research  point  of  view. 
Walter  Lippman's  Public  Opinion  with  its  re-emphasis  of  the 
governmental  research  philosophy  drew  fire  from  several 
sources.  The  professional  "researchers"  do  not  expect  govern- 
mental research  alone  to  dissolve  the  shadows  which  Lippman 
outlines. 

The  conference  will  publish  the  report  of  its  committee  on 
civil  service.  This  report  offers  data  to  prove  the  ineffective- 
ness if  not  the  actual  breakdown  of  civil  service  reform  in  our 
cities  and  recommends  the  creation  of  a  genuine  personnel 
agency  as  a  substitute  for  the  typical  bi-partisan  civil  service 
commission. 

At  the  final  session,  Professor  Charles  E.  Merriam  of 
Chicago  presented  a  paper  in  which  he  called  attention  espe- 
cially to  the  need  for  the  "development  of  the  unexplored  field 
of  scientific  research  in  municipal  psychology." 

Luther  Gulick. 

Conserving  Personnel  in  Social  Work 

WHAT  opportunities  for  training  and  professional  ad- 
vancement do  social  organizations  give  the  social  workers 
on  their  staffs?  Do  staff  workers  participate  in  the  formula- 
tion of  policies?  What  are  the  standards  and  practices  in  em- 
ploying social  workers  and  in  discharging  them? 

What  is  the  basis  for  determining  promotions  and  salaries? 

What  are  the  working  conditions  as  to  hours,  night  work, 
vacations?  Has  any  provision  been  made  by  social  organiza- 
tions for  a  retirement  fund  or  care  in  cases  of  partial  or  total 
disability? 

These  broad  questions  and  many  others  on  specific  and  de- 
tailed points  were  considered  by  representatives  from  twenty- 
eight  national  social  organizations  invited  by  the  American 
Association  of  Social  Workers  to  participate  in  a  conference  on 
Personnel  Problems  of  Social  Workers,  April  28,  in  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  building,  New  York.  The  organizations  rep- 
resented covered  practically  every  field  of  social  work,  such  as 
health,  family  welfare,  child  welfare,  community  organization, 
leisure  time  activities,  industrial  relations.  The  conference  was 
suggested  by  a  similar  one  which  the  association  held  last  De- 
cember to  discuss  the  ways  whereby  social  work  as  a  profession 
can  be  most  effectively  presented  to  college  students  and  others 
choosing  their  vocations. 

The  morning  session  was  devoted  to  a  rapid  interchange  of 
information  as  to  what  the  national  organizations  are  doing 
and,  as  well  as  could  be  reported,  what  the  local  organizations 
in  their  respective  fields  are  doing.  The  questions  had  been 
prepared  by  a  special  committee  consisting  of  Alexander 
Fleisher,  chairman,  who  also  presided  over  the  conference; 
Edith  Shatto  King,  Hilda  Mills,  Frances  Perkins,  Josephine 
Schain,  and  Roy  Smith  Wallace. 

The  afternoon  session  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  on  the 
points  which  had  aroused  the  most  interest  in  the  morning: 

Participation  of  staff  workers  in  the  formulation  of  policies, 
covering  such  matters  as  staff  conferences,  committee  meetings 
in  which  decisions  are  arrived  at,  opportunities  for  staff  work- 
ers to  meet  directors,  and  instances  in  which  staff  members 
meet  without  the  executives. 

Offers  and  references,  with  such  specific  questions  as:  Has 
your  organization  any  understanding  not  to  offer  positions  to 
workers  on  other  organization  staffs  without  getting  the  con- 
sent of  the  executive  of  the  other  organization?  If  another 
organization  comes  to  you  and  wishes  to  make  an  offer  to  a 
person  on  your  staff,  do  you  always  let  that  person  know?  Do 
you  let  workers  know  of  opportunities  for  better  positions  that 
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may  come  to  your  attention,  and  do  you  let  them  decide  for 
themselves  whether  they  wish  to  be  considered?  In  giving 
references,  do  you  speak  of  failings  as  well  as  good  points,  and 
if  so,  have  you  made  clear  his  failings  to  the  worker? 

Promotion  for  professional  ability,  covering  the  question 
whether  technique  and  knowledge  may  be  a  basis  for  such  pro- 
motion or  only  executive  ability. 

Mention  was  made  of  various  articles  on  these  problems, 
such  as  Democratic  Control  and  High-Brow  Hoboes,  in  the 
Survey  for  March  11;  The  Ethics  of  Offering  or  Accepting  a 
Call,  in  the  Scout  Executive  for  March;  and  On  the  Hiring 
Line,  in  The  Family  for  May,  1920. 

The  conference  asked  the  association  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  prepare  a  summary  of  the  information  brought  out  in  the 
conference  and  formulate  a  set  of  tentative  standards.  In  view 
of  the  comparatively  little  attention  that  has  been  given  to  the 
question  of  retirement  funds,  the  conference  also  voted  to  refer 
this  matter  to  the  association  for  consideration  as  to  what  can 
be  done  to  bring  it  before  the  social  organizations  of  the 
country.  Graham  R.  Taylor. 

State  Parks 

'T*HE  Palisades  Interstate  Park,  scene  of  the  second  national 
*■  conference  on  state  parks,  May  22-25,  was  a  revelation 
to  many  of  the  delegates  who  had  come  long  distances.  No 
other  large  park,  the  world  over,  has  so  many  features  of  social 
service  so  close  an  approximation  to  the  ideal  of  a  beautiful 
reservation  which  at  the  same  time  is  the  playground  for  a 
teeming  urban  population.  The  development  of  state  parks, 
however,  has  been  remarkable  in  a  number  of  states.  A  memo- 
randum prepared  by  Stephen  T.  Mather,  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  shows  that  while  as  yet  spasmodic  and  in 
its  opening  stage,  this  movement  is  proceeding  at  a  rapid  rate. 

The  purposes  of  the  state  park,  and  its  problems,  are  differ- 
ent both  from  those  of  the  national  and  those  of  the  city  park. 
It  always  serves  a  larger  population  than  that  of  a  single  com- 
munity and  yet  has  to  be  so  easily  accessible  to  the  larger  cen- 
ters of  population  that  people  who  cannot  afford  the  time  or 
the  money  for  visiting  distant  national  parks  may  here  enjoy 
vacations  or  holidays  in  beautiful  natural  surroundings  and 
learn  something  of  the  fauna,  flora  and  formation  of  their  own 
state.  As  yet  there  is  no  agreement  as  to  the  ideal  size  and 
character  of  such  parks,  and  it  appeared  that  these  must  vary 
both  with  the  resources  of  each  state  and  with  the  particular 
needs  of  the  surrounding  populations.  State  parks  as  smaller 
links  in  the  chain  of  the  great  national  reservations,  however, 
were  recognized  as  a  necessity  by  all. 

Such  disagreement  as  the  conference  brought  out  was  only 
on  minor  points.  Chauncey  J.  Hamlin,  chairman  of  the  Alle- 
gany State  Park  Commission,  for  instance,  stressed  the  point 
that  it  was  possible  with  comparatively  small  funds  to  save 
important  park  areas  and  make  them  immediately  available  for 
use;  while  Dr.  S.  L.  Christian,  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  emphasized  the  importance  of  safeguarding 
health  in  many,  some  of  them  by  no  means  inexpensive,  ways, 
before  visitors  and  campers  could  be  admitted.  There  was  also 
a  little  skirmish  between  the  advocates  of  strict  conservation 
of  all  natural  resources  within  state  and  national  parks  and  a 
few  who  would  want  to  open  for  "  practical  "  uses  sources  of 
water  power  and  the  like.  Naturally  those  who  would  keep 
commercialism  out  of  the  parks  were  in  the  majority.      B.  L. 

Connecticut  Conference  of  Social  Work 

C  OCIAL  workers  and  directors  of  social  agencies  from  all 
^  over  the  state  of  Connecticut  to  the  number  of  some  five 
hundred  met  in  Stamford  on  April  30,  May  1  and  2,  for  the 
Twelfth  Annual  Session  of  the  State  Conference  of  Social 
Work.  Such  national  authorities  on  social  questions  as  Father 
John  A.  Ryan,  Arthur  J.  Todd,  Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  Joseph  Lee, 
Dr.  George  E.  Vincent,  Dr.  William  Healy,  Professor  C.-E.  A. 
Winslow  and  others  were  among  the  speakers  who  con- 
tributed to  the  exceptionally  high  standard  reached  in  the  con- 
ference meetings.  Throughout  the  proceedings  the  emphasis 
was  again  and  again  on  the  need  for  a  clearer  conception  on  the 
part  of  the  social  worker  of  the  basic  elements  in  social  life. 
Especially  was  this  brought  out  in  Father  Ryan's  opening  ad- 
dress on  industrial  problems,  in  Mr.  Todd's  historical  survey 
af  the  family  as  a  social  institution,  and  in  Joseph  Lee's  inim- 


itable presentation  of  the  significance  of  play  to  child  and  adult. 
An  address  on  family  social  work  by  the  Rev.  Mcllyar  H.  Lich- 
liter,  of  the  Center  Congregational  Church  of  Newton,  Massa- 
chusetts, was  of  a  nature  to  rouse  enthusiasm  even  in  the  most 
skeptical,  and  brought  home  to  the  case  worker  a  new  realiza- 
tion of  the  work  and  its  spiritual  significance.  The  Monday 
evening  meeting  devoted  to  the  Section  on  Health  was  addressed 
by  Professor  Winslow  and  Dr.  Vincent.  At  noon  on  the  same 
day  Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  of  the  American  Association  of 
Social  Workers,  spoke  on  the  profession  of  social  work,  referring 
particularly  to  the  latest  outline  and  requirements  for  member- 
ship in  the  association. 

A  delegation  of  fifty-five,  representing  most  of  the  social 
agencies  of  New  Haven,  put  in  a  strong  plea  for  the  conference 
to  meet  in  that  city  in  1923.  The  invitation  was  accepted.  James 
Rowland  Angell,  president  of  Yale  University,  was  elected 
president  of  the  conference  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  John  B. 
Dawson,  secretary  of  the  Organized  Charities  Association  of 
New  Haven,  secretary.  John  B.  Dawson. 

Community  Church  Workers 

A  T  the  first  conference  of  community  church  workers  in  the 
^-  Middle  West,  held  at  Des  Moines  in  May,  missionary 
and  social  enterprises  formed  one  of  the  main  topics  of  dis- 
cussion. An  interesting  example  of  the  way  in  which  com- 
munity churches  are  growing  up  here  and  there  to  answer  a 
need  not  met  by  existing  churches  was  told  by  the  Rev.  John 
W.  Newson,  of  Rexford,  Kansas.  In  that  town,  with  small 
church  attendances,  it  was  the  local  commercial  club  which  took 
the  initiative  in  hiring  a  preacher  and  "  turning  him  loose  to 
serve  the  whole  community."  In  other  cases,  the  adoption  of 
an  "  aggressive "  program  of  service  was  said  to  have  both 
revived  the  membership  and  enlarged  the  budgets  of  churches 
that  were  previously  on  the  decline.  The  conference  was  one  of 
three  regional  conferences  organized  by  The  Community 
Churchman,  published  at  Excelsior  Springs,  Missouri. 

Far  East  and  Near  East 

The  following  resolution  was  passed  at  a  conference  of  the 
World's  Student  Christian  Federation  at  Peking  in  April,  at 
which  representatives  of  thirty-two  nations  were  present: 

WHILE  protesting  against  the  existence  at  this  time  of 
crying  injustices  in  other  countries,  we  feel  that  the 
slaughter  of  helpless  men,  women  and  children  now  going  on 
in  Asia  Minor  is  such  an  outstanding  case  of  inhumanity  that 
it  calls  for  the  use  of  all  just  means  to  insure  its  immediate 
cessation. 

In  full  consciousness,  therefore,  of  our  own  share  of  responsi- 
bility for  the  situation  in  the  world  today,  we  commit  as  a 
solemn  charge  to  the  whole  membership  of  our  federation  to 
take  immediate  action  to  arouse  the  public  conscience  of  their 
fellow  countrymen  that  effective  national  and  international 
action  will  speedily  result. 

City  Planning 

THAT  beauty  costs  nothing  and  may,  indeed,  be  the  visual 
symbol  of  economy  in  the  laying  out  of  cities,  was  clearly- 
demonstrated  last  week  at  the  national  conference  on  city 
planning  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  by  John  Nolen,  Andrew 
Wright  Crawford  and  other  speakers.  The  treatment  of  river- 
sides, the  relation  of  city  planning  to  transportation  and  to 
parks  and  playgrounds  and  the  location  of  schools  were  topics 
discussed  with  a  wealth  of  facts  gathered  from  experience.  Pro- 
fessor Henry  V.  Hubbard,  who  was  elected  director  of  the 
National  City  Planning  Institute,  brought  out  the  revolutionary 
changes  in  the  use,  and  therefore  the  planning  of  parks  due 
to  the  increased  use  of  automobiles  by  all  classes.  Horace  B. 
Gale  led  the  annual  crusade  against  disfiguring  billboards.  The 
conference  in  which  distinguished  educationalists,  social  workers 
and  public  officials  joined  with  professional  landscape  archi- 
tects exemplified  the  value  of  cooperative  approach  by  these 
groups  to  the  problems  of  city  planning.  Too  often  in  the  past, 
as  was  illustrated  by  the  case  of  school  buildings,  they  have 
attempted  separately  to  apply  their  specific  knowledge  and 
skill,  with  results  that  have  proved  to  be  anything  but  for- 
tunate. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Annual  Reports 

To  the  Editor:  As  one  who  for  years  has  studied  the 
problems  of  social  service  publicity,  I  was  greatly  interested 
in  Mrs.  Reynolds'  article,  Are  Annual  Reports  Worth  While? 
in  the  Survey  of  May  13.  I  think  the  difficulties  which  Mrs. 
Reynolds  has  faced  in  getting  her  report  read  come  to  every  one 
who  tries  to  get  out  a  report  for  a  social  agency. 

Annual  reports,  I  take  it,  are  primarily  for  contributors,  a 
means  of  informing  them  of  the  results  which  have  been  at- 
tained by  the  help  of  their  gifts  and  a  means,  further,  of  stimu- 
lating their  interest  in  the  work  of  the  agency  so  that  they  will 
either  continue  or  increase  their  subscriptions.  As  Mrs.  Rey- 
nolds suggests,  therefore,  the  opinion  of  executives  of  other 
agencies  is  not  a  fair  test  of  the  value  of  the  report. 

The  Department  of  Publicity  Methods  of  the  Community 
Council  of  St.  Louis,  made  up  of  the  representatives  of  social 
agencies  which  are  particularly  concerned  in  the  problem  of  in- 
terpretation of  their  work  to  the  public,  recently  came  to  some 
conclusions  on  the  subject  of  annual  reports.  These  conclusions 
coincide  with  my  own  opinions  on  the  subject  and  it  occurs  to  me 
that  they  may  be  of  some  interest  to  Survey  readers: 

1.  Social  agencies  should,  whenever  possible,  present  to  their 
contributors  annually  summaries  of  the  work  which  has  been 
accomplished  with  the  funds  these  contributors  have  provided. 
Such  publication  may  be  made  through  the  newspapers;  but, 
preferably,  through  printed  reports  mailed  directly  to  the  con- 
tributors, so  that  they  will  know  the  agency  has  them  especially 
in  mind  and  will  give  the  report  their  undivided  attention. 
Accompanying  the  annual  report  should,  if  possible,  be  a  letter 
calling  the  contributor's  attention  to  the  report,  suggesting  parts 
of  it  which  will  particularly  interest  him,  and  thanking  him  for 
his  contribution  which  has  helped  to  achieve  the  results  described. 

2.  The  annual  report  should  not  be  sent  merely  to  contribu- 
tors who  request  it.  The  agency  wants  to  reach  all  contributors 
of  amounts  sufficiently  large  to  justify  the  expense  of  sending 
them  the  report.  Those  who  want  it  least  are  those  to  whom 
it  is  most  important  to  send  it,  for  their  interest  needs  develop- 
ment. In  order  to  avoid  criticism  of  expense,  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  ask  the  contributor  to  return  the  report  when  he  has  read  it, 
if  he  doesn't  want  to  keep  it  or  if  another  copy  has  come  to  his 
house,  so  that  the  agency  can  take  care  of  the  demand  for  addi- 
tional reports. 

3.  The  annual  report  has  to  compete  for  the  contributor's 
interest  with  a  great  variety  of  other  kinds  of  printed  matter. 
It  therefore  must  be  just  as  different  from  other  printed  matter,, 
just  as  attractive,  just  as  easy  to  read,  as  possible. 

The  envelope  in  which  it  is  mailed  should  be  different  in  size, 
color,  shape  and  texture  from  other  envelopes;  and  should  have 
an  attractive  picture  and  perhaps  a  "  teasing  "  title  on  it,  which 
will  encourage  the  recipient  to  look  inside. 

The  letter  which  accompanies  the  report,  if  a  letter  is  sent, 
should  be  just  as  attractive,  just  as  personal,  just  as  unusual,  as 
circumstances  will  allow. 

The  report  should  have  an  interesting  title,  rather  than  the 
mere  name,  Annual  Report,  and  should,  if  possible,  have  a  draw- 
ing or  photograph,  illustrative  of  the  work  of  the  agency,  on  its 
cover.  This  cover  may  well  be  of  unusual  color,  both  in  paper  and 
ink,  and  of  striking  typography.  The  report  itself  should  be 
printed  in  large  type,  10  or  12  point.  The  margins  should  be 
wide. 

The  story  of  the  work  should  be  told  largely  by  "  human  in- 
terest "  or  "  case  "  stories,  and  by  photographs.  In  this  con- 
nection it  may  be  mentioned  that  for  the  private  distribution 
which  an  annual  report  receives,  photographs  may  be  used 
which  cannot  be  used  in  the  newspapers  with  their  miscellaneous 
distribution.  Statistics,  when  given,  should  be  interpreted  by 
charts  and  graphs. 

Names  of  trustees  and  financial  statements,  forms  of  bequest, 
subscription  blanks,  and  similar  items  which  uually  crowd  them- 
selves to  the  front  of  a  report  should  be  put  at  the  back,  where 
they  may  be  seen  after  interest  is  aroused  by  the  other  material 
mentioned. 

The  report  should  be  as  brief  as  is  consistent  with  adequate 
presentation  of  the  work.  In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  re- 
member that  the  reports  of  committee  chairman  and  other  func- 


tionaries printed  in  annual  reports  usually  can  be  edited,  with 
considerable  saving  in  space. 

4.  In  view  both  of  the  need  for  brevity  in  the  annual  report, 
if  it  is  to  be  read,  and  of  the  need  for  stirring  up  the  interest 
of  the  giver  more  than  once  a  year,  if  he  is  to  be  retained  as 
a  contributor,  it  probably  is  a  good  plan  for  a  social  agency  to 
send  attractive  descriptive  printed  matter  to  its  contributors  at 
least  quarterly.  Some  of  our  most  effective  social  agencies 
send  monthly  bulletins  to  their  contributors,  and  a  few  get  out 
weekly  publications.  I  believe  that  weekly  bulletins  are  too 
frequent  for  people  with  the  more  or  less  passive  interest  of 
contributors;  that  possibly  exceedingly  brief  monthly  bulletins 
would  be  worth  while.  By  distributing  descriptive  material 
through  four  or  twelve  issues  of  a  publication,  bulkiness  of  the 
annual  report  can  be  avoided,  and  the  interest  of  the  giver  con- 
served. It  would  be  a  good  plan,  moreover,  instead  of  making 
the  monthly  or  quarterly  reports  to  contributors  identical  in  size, 
shape,  color,  form,  typography  and  title,  to  vary  each  issue,  so 
that  the  contributor's  interest  would  be  renewed  each  time. 

Speaking  of  publications,  I  should  like  to  recommend,  as  the 
best  report  of  a  social  agency  I  have  ever  seen,  Ten  Tales,  got 
out  by  the  Charity  Organization  Society  of  Buffalo  when 
Frederick  Almy  still  was  actively  in  charge  as  secretary.  The 
society,  151  Franklin  Street,  Buffalo,  has  recently  reprinted  this 
admirable  report  and  would,  I  am  sure,  be  glad  to  furnish 
copies  on  request  to  interested  persons.  The  Welfare  League  of 
Louisville,  652  South  Fourth  Street,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  has 
an  attractive  annual  report  entitled  The  Ninetieth  Year,  which 
demonstrates  the  application  of  the  principles  enunciated  for 
annual  reports  to  the  report  of  a  financial  federation.  I  believe 
the  league  still  has  some  copies  for  distribution  to  interested 
persons.  Elwood  Street. 

Director,  Community  Council, 

St.  Louis. 


To  the  Editor:  You  do  not  ask  for  comment  on  Mrs. 
Reynolds'  question,  Are  Annual  Reports  Worth  While?  but  the 
easy  answer  is  that  only  good  reports  are.  Her  article  is  clever, 
but  it  seems  to  say  that  her  report  was  in  small  type  with  long 
paragraphs  and  no  headings.     That  suggests  a  poor  report. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Frederic  Almy. 

A  Critic  of  Conferences 

To  the  Editor:  Mr.  Hart's  study  outline  The  New 
Democratic  Tool,  in  the  Survey  for  May  6,  raises  some  inter- 
esting questions.  The  idea  that  deliberative  conferences  are  a 
democratic  tool  all  can  agree  to,  but  I  wonder  how  "  new  "  the 
tool  is.  Has  it  not  lost  its  edge?  I  am  reminded  of  Walter 
Bagehot's  Physics  and  Politics,  the  chapters  on  The  Age  of 
Discussion,  as  full  of  more  suggestion  than  several  of  the  refer- 
ences you  cite  in  the  Survey. 

While  it  was  probably  not  intended  that  the  outline  should 
be  complete,  there  is  one  aspect  of  the  matter,  neglected  by 
most  students  of  the  subject,  which  is  not  touched  upon,  and  this 
is  the  danger  inherent  in  the  conference  method.  This  danger 
has  been  impressed  upon  me  by  my  own  experience  with  delib- 
erative bodies,  ranging  all  the  way  from  the  several  college 
faculties  I  have  been  acquainted  with  to  the  far  too  frequent 
conferences  of  social  workers. 

It  is  the  crowd-mindedness  of  conferences.  I  believe  that 
college  faculties  are  not  controlled  by  facts,  do  not  wait  for  or 
care  for  facts,  and  seldom  consider  what  facts  mean.  But  this 
attitude  of  mind  is  a  common  human  failing.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  take  as  examples  the  deliberative  groups  we  are  prob- 
ably most  familiar  with,  college  faculties  and  conferences  of 
social  workers,  I  believe  that  the  latter  are  more  crowd-minded 
in  conference  than  the  fornvr. 

This  crowd-mindedness  is  always  a  potential  menace,  and 
lurks  in  the  atmosphere  of  most  conferences,  ready  at  any 
moment  to  submerge  the  good  that  may  result  from  mutual 
understanding  afforded  by  conference  of  representatives  of  differ- 
ent factions,  and  likely  to  be  precipitated  by  speech  of  any 
person  who  wants  to  get  something  off  his  chest. 

The  potential  menace  of  crowd-mindedness  is  due  to  the  ela- 
tion of  feeling,  the  exhilaration  of  being,  which  any  large  group 
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arouses  in  its  individual  members,  quite  apart  from  the  intrinsic 
loftiness  of  the  ideals  presented  or  the  seriousness  of  the  occa- 
sion. This  elation  of  feeling  misleads  those  who  attend  a  con- 
ference and  makes  them  confuse  mere  enlargement  of  feeling 
with  actual  accomplishment,  so  that  they  leave  without  tangible 
or  constructive  social  accomplishment.  In  a  crowd  they  are  in 
a  state  of  mind  which  allows  them  to  accept  credulously  any 
panacea  proposed,  to  accept  this  in  the  place  of  hard  thinking. 

There  is  the  additional  danger  that  a  conference  may  be  made 
the  occasion  of  exploiting  the  self-esteem  of  persons  who  crave 
social  recognition.  There  are  always  official  positions  to  be 
had,  such  as  that  of  chairman  or  presiding  officer.  Moreover, 
there  is  the  tendency  to  call  a  conference,  all  get  feeling  happy, 
then  appoint  a  part-  or  full-time  secretary,  who  strives  for  the 
perpetuation  of  his  office — and  so  the  vicious  circle  starts  again. 


The  Editors  of  The  Survey  Invite  all  Members 
and  Friends  of  Survey  Associates  in  attendance  at 
the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  to  lunch 
together  at  one  o'clock  June  28,  1922,  at  the 

Plantations  Club 
77  Franklin  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Announcements  will  be  made  of  plans 
under  way  for  celebrating  the  Tenth  An- 
niversary of  Survey  Associates  as  a  coop- 
erative undertaking. 

Please  reply  to 

Mrs.  Victor  D.  Brenner  Survey  Headquarters 

(until  June  21)  (June   22-29) 

112  East  19  Street  Brown  Union 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Brown  University 

Providence,  R.  I. 

TICKETS  $1.00 


ASPECTS  OF 
AMERICANIZATION 

by  EDWARD  HALE  BIERSTADT 

Foreword  by  Ameh'e  Rives 

An  unprejudiced  study  of  some  of  the  more  important 
phases  of  immigrant  life  in  America.  Mr.  Bierstadt  regards 
the  immigrant  primarily  as  a  Human  Being,  not  as  an 
Industrial  Unit,  a  Political  Menace,  or  merely  a  Foreigner. 
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the  Foreign  Language  Information  Service,  an  organization 
which  is  the  connecting  link  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  foreign  born.  "It  is  a  well-mannered  book.  It 
does  not  preach.  It  tells  a  story.  And  a  mighty  honest  story 
it  is." — Hendrik  Willem  van  Loon  in  the  Baltimore  Sun. 

$2.00 
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These  are  some  of  the  dangers  which  to  me  seem  very  real, 
although  they  are  not  often  considerd.      F.  Stuart  Chapin. 

Northampton,  Mass. 

[Discussion  of  a  sort,  as  Professor  Chapin  well  says,  is  old 
and  doubtless  has  lost  whatever  edge  it  ever  had.  Practical 
men  are  sick  of  discussion.  They  want  to  get  something  done. 
But  deliberation  is  not  old  and  it  has  not  lost  its  edge.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  it  has  not  yet  been  brought  to  a  fine  edge.  Col- 
lege faculties  are  not  deliberative  groups.  As  Graham  Wallas 
suggests  in  The  Great  Society,  deliberation  cannot  go  on  in  any 
group  that  is  so  large  that  parliamentary  usage  has  to  be 
resorted  to. 

Very  few  committees  deliberate.  The  chairman  appears  with 
a  program  prepared.  There  is  some  little  discussion  of  this 
program,  or  at  least  of  methods  of  procedure,  but  most  chair- 
men deprecate  deliberation.  It  takes  time.  It  may  interfere 
with  the  adoption  of  the  program.  The  deliberative  mood 
which  definitely  seeks  to  secure  a  contribution  from  every  mem- 
ber of  the  group  and  makes  up  its  decisions  at  the  end  of  the 
deliberative  period  is  as  yet  practically  unknown  in  America. 
It  is  likely  to  remain  long  unknown.  Few  of  us  have  the 
patience  to  wait  for  other  people  to  make  up  their  minds.  Yet 
this  is  what  democracy  needs  more  than  any  one  thing.  Delib- 
eration, not  discussion,  is  the  new  democratic  tool. — The 
Editor.] 

Modern  Economic  Tendencies 

To  the  Editor:  In  regard  to  Mr.  May's  review  of  my  Mod- 
ern Economic  Tendencies,  appearing  in  your  issue  for  April  I, 
permit  me  to  enter  my  protest  against  a  review  so  misleading 
as  it  is,  by  its  omissions.  Authors  become  used  to  criticism  of 
their  views  upon  insufficient  grounds;  but  all  parties  concerned 
have  a  responsibility  to  the  reader  to  inform  him  fairly  as  to 
a  new  book.  This  responsibility  demands  something  far  more 
than  appears  in  Mr.  May's  review. 

The  book  in  question  is  a  large  work,  which  pretends  to  lay 
down  a  whole  new  science  of  sociology.  With  every  item  of 
this  new  sociology  a  reviewer  is  entitled  to  differ,  if  he  wishes; 
but  he  is  bound  at  least  to  acquaint  the  readers  with  the  broad 
aim  of  the  book.  For  instance,  it  enunciates  an  entirely  new 
theory  of  production  which,  if  true,  must  overturn  all  the  ac- 
cepted theories  back  of  "  efficiency-engineering."  This  cer- 
tainly should  have  been  given  to  your  readers.  But  not  a  word 
as  to  this  appears  in  Mr.  May's  review. 

Again,  Mr.  May  was  in  duty  bound  to  tell  your  readers  that 
the  book  was  built  upon  a  basic  contrast  between  the  factory 
system  and  the  commercial  world.  He  may  disagree  with  the 
relevancy  of  this  contrast,  but  he  has  no  right  to  omit  all  men- 
tion of  it,  as  he  did. 

Again,  to  have  identified  the  cause  of  one  of  the  greatest  of 
modern  problems,  unemployment,  is  a  feat  worthy  of  mention. 
How  may  we  hope  to  cure  unemployment  until  we  know  its 
source?  Yet  Mr.  May,  while  ridiculing  at  length  the  means 
selected  for  illustration  of  this  recondite  problem,  and  offering 
no  solution  himself,  makes  no  mention  of  the  book's  reduction 
of  unemployment  to  a  natural  phenomenon,  arising  from  a 
definite  cause. 

The  entire  review  is  written  from  the  quite  foundationless 
assumption  which  underlies  much  of  our  futile  debate  of  social 
problems,  namely,  that  man  has  the  power  to  swing  things  in 
whichever  direction  majority  opinion  may  elect  to  go.  A  book 
which  confronts  this  assumption  with  the  statement  that  all 
major  events  occur  according  to  an  automatic  law,  without 
man's  ability  either  to  control  or  even  foresee  them,  is  cer- 
tainly worthy  of  announcement  by  that  signboard.  Yet  Mr. 
May  does  not  find  this  feature  worthy  of  mention. 

Mr.  May  is  plainly  a  thorough  laborite.  Hence  he  quarrels 
with  the  whole  spirit  of  the  book;  that  the  issue  is  not  between 
labor  and  capital  at  all,  but  between  the  ultimate  consumer 
and  their  endless  squabblings.  But  he  has  no  right  to  omit 
explanation  of  that  feature  of  the  book. 

Mr.  May  has  found  space  for  a  column  of  ridicule  of  non- 
essential details,  but  for  not  one  of  these  basic  principles  of 
sociology  can  he  find  room.  He  asserts  that  the  book  "  bris- 
tles "  with  "  inaccuracies,  unsubstantiated  statements  and  trite 
non-essentials,"  yet  adduces  not  a  paragraph  of  dignified,  pene- 
trative criticism,  worthy  to  rescue  his  own  review  from  the 
same  indictment.  Sidney  A.  Reeve. 
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Professor  Lindeman  and  the  Klan 

To  the  Editor:  It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  to  me  that  you 
found  it  necessary  to  publish  [in  the  Survey  for  May  20] 
something  regarding  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  prior  to  the  arrival  of 
my  letter  of  explanation.  I  did  not  reply  by  telegram  because 
I  wanted  you  to  have  the  facts. 

Knowing  how  difficult  it  is  for  people  to  rid  themselves  of  first 
impressions,  I  am  reluctant  to  offer  further  explanations.  There 
are,  however,  several  points  which,  it  seems  to  me,  your  read- 
ers will  need  to  know  if  this  incident  is  to  serve  any  useful 
purpose.  The  first  of  these  is  the  fact  that  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
attack  upon  me  was  based  only  upon  one  basis  of  alleged  fact, 
namely  that  colored  people  had  been  entertained  in  our  home. 
This,  of  course,  was  untrue  and  grew  out  of  an  exchange  of 
information  over  the  telephone  between  two  colored  cooks. 
No  one  here  believed  this  bit  of  gossip  after  a  second  thought. 
It  was,  however,  the  only  factual  charge  made  against  me;  the 
remaining  charges  were  by  imputation. 

The  second  point  is  that  my  resignation  took  place  several 
months  following  the  foregoing  incident.  The  letter  request- 
ing my  dismissal  was  sent  to  the  president  of  the  college;  it 
was  not  answered  by  him,  nor  did  it  apparently  have  any  in- 
fluence upon  him.  He  has  twice  stated  publicly  that  no  organ- 
ization of  this  type  could  influence  him  in  the  management  of 
the  affairs  of  the  college. 

The  next  important  point  is  that  my  resignation  does  not  take 
effect  until  September  first,  and  that  it  is  my  desire  to  have 
3t  accepted.  This,  you  will  see,  renders  nugatory  the  final  para- 
graph of  the  Survey  article.  The  Board  of  Trustees  will  un- 
doubtedly accept  my  resignation  because  that  is  my  wish;  I 
have  made  definite  plans  to  engage  in  other  work.  Hence  the 
acceptance  of  this  resignation  will  not  prove  anything  for  or 
against  the  question  of  academic  freedom. 

The  final  point  I  desire  to  emphasize  is  that  the  Associated 
Press  report  of  my  resignation  which  coupled  the  resignation 
with  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  incident  of  more  than  three  months 
prior  date  was  wholly  unauthorized  and  untrue. 

The  chief  lesson  which  the  incident  has  taught,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  that  the  increasing  lack  of  confidence  in  the  news-gathering 
agencies  of  this  country  is  based  upon  correct  assumptions. 
The  representative  of  the  Associated  Press  who  sent  out  the 
story  of  my  resignation  and  made  it  appear  that  I  was  re- 
signing out  of  fear  for  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  not  only  wrote  what 
was  denied  by  myself  but  what  would  have  been  denied  by  the 
president  as  well  if  he  had  been  consulted.  It  was,  however, 
too  good  a  "  story  "  whether    true  or  not. 

I  do  not  intend  in  any  sense  to  belittle  the  pernicious  influ- 
ence of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  I  regard  their  cowardly,  anonymous 
attacks  through  the  mails  as  one  of  the  most  dangerous  factors 
in  this  hectic  period  of  reaction.  Any  one  who  wishes  to  make 
an  attack  on  another  person,  and  who  does  not  have  the  cour- 
age to  face  that  person  openly,  may  now  sign  an  anonymous 
letter  with  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  signature.  The  whole  idea  of 
the  secrecy  and  the  methods  of  the  Klan  is  subversive  to  our 
already  much  weakened  democracy.  The  Klan  lives  only  be- 
cause of  the  publicity  which  it  receives  gratuitously  through 
the  press,  and  not  because  of  its  numerical  strength.  If  the 
press  of  the  country  would  refrain  from  mentioning  the  Klan 
for  two  years  it  would  die  a  natural  death.  It  is  not  respected 
in  this  community,  nor  do  I  think  that  there  are  many  south- 
ern communities  where  its  standing  is  high  among  the  right- 
minded,  thinking  people.  The  sort  of  publicity  which  would  ex- 
tinguish this  recrudescence  of  reaction  would  be  the  publication 
of  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  organization. 

E.  C.  Lindeman. 

North   Carolina  College  for  Women. 

[Professor  Lindeman  had  been  given  ample  time  to  correct 
such  misapprehension,  as,  from  conversation  and  correspond- 
ence that  had  passed,  he  must  have  known  to  exist,  not  only 
in  the  mind  of  the  editor  of  the  Survey  but  in  the  minds  of 
other  inquirers;  and  a  telegram  from  him  would  have  held  up 
the  article  pending  his  reply.  A  local  correspondent  wrote: 
"  Thoughtful  people  in  Greensboro  are  ashamed  of  the  whole 
incident,  and  wish  it  hushed  up  as  quickly  as  possible."  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Survey  staff,  who  visited  the  city,  also  was  told  this. 
An  editorial  of  the  Charlotte  News,  on  May  10,  said:  "The 
inside  of  the  story  concerning  Dr.  Lindeman  at  the  Greensboro 
College  seems  to  be  having  some  difficulty  in  breaking  through 
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the  crust.  We  haven't  seen  it  yet,  according  to  our  notion." 
*.  Lindeman  could  have  settled  the  rumors  concerning  his 
resignation  at  the  beginning  by  giving  that  inside  story;  this 
he  has  steadfastly  refused  to  do.  The  representative  of  the 
Associated  Press  would  have  been  remiss  in  his  duties  had  he 
taken-the  denial  of  Dr.  Lindeman  as  a  veto  on  a  "story"  so 
current  throughout  the  state  and  of  so  great  a  public  interest. — 
The  Editor.] 

Social  Aspect  of  Zoning 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  read  with  much  interest  the 
thoughtful  review  of  the  Atlanta  Zoning  Plan  in  the  Survey 
for  April  22,  including  its  criticism  of  the  establishment  of 
white  and  colored  residence  districts  under  such  plan.  It 
quotes  from  a  speech  by  Judge  E.  C.  Kontz,  of  Atlanta,  in 
which  he  denounces  the  principle  of  race  segregation  as  "mon- 
strous." In  reply  I  will  merely  state  that  I  do  not  see  how 
any  one  can  so  consider  these  regulations  if  he  really  observes 
actual  conditions  in  Atlanta  and  really  sees  the  things  that  he 
looks  at. 

Prior  to  the  zoning  there  was  race  segregation,  but  it  was 
obtained  in  a  way  that  intensified  race  hatred  and  failed  to  pre- 
vent enormous  economic  loss  and  the  wiping  out  of  the  savings 
of  thousands  of  poor  families.  Hundreds  of  acres  of  land 
were  left  undeveloped  or  poorly  developed  in  various  parts 
of  the  city  because  of  uncertainty — because  no  one  knew  whether 
its  future  was  to  be  "white"  or  "colored."  The  zoning  in  creating 
"  colored  districts  "  provides  adequate  areas  for  the  growth  of 
the  colored  population.  The  colored  people  in  these  large 
homogeneous  districts  are  given  a  better  chance  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  more  intelligent  and  responsible  citizenship  than 
was  possible  under  former  conditions. 

A  race  riot  is  a  terrible  possibility  in  many  southern  cities. 
Atlanta  in  establishing  colored  residence  districts  has  removed 
one  of  the  most  potent  causes  of  race  conflict.  This  is  perhaps 
a  sufficient  justification  for  race  zoning  which  is  simply  a  com- 
mon sense  method  of  dealing  with  facts  as  they  are. 

I  do  not  share  the  writer's  fear  that  the  precedent  thus  estab- 
lished by  race  zoning  in  Atlanta  opens  up  a  possibility  of  new 
zoning  ordinances  "  embodying  restrictions  against  immigration 
and  immigrants  of  certain  races,  against  persons  of  certain  occu- 
pations, political  or  religious  affiliations,  or  modes  of  life."  In 
my  opinion  such  regulations  would  be  foolish  and  unjust,  and  I 
do  not  think  that  they  would  ever  be  seriously  considered  or 
attempted. 

He  also  refers  to  a  conversation  in  which  I  stated  that  I  did 
not  consider  it  possible  or  advisable  to  secure  a  mixture  of  resi- 
dences for  families  of  distinctly  different  economic  status.  To 
avoid  possible  misconstruction  of  my  position  in  this  regard,  1 
wish  to  quote  from  my  paper  on  Zoning  and  Living  Conditions, 
read  before  the  last  meeting  of  the  National  Conference  on 
City  Planning: 

"  Zoning  has  been  criticized  as  being  anti-social.  It  is  stated 
that  the  purpose  in  the  minds  of  zoning  proponents  has  been 
to  secure  such  restrictions  as  would  maintain  the  high-class, 
exclusive  character  of  the  neighborhood.  It  is  also  claimed  that 
the  establishment  of  highly  restricted  residence  areas  under  a 
zoning  plan  tends  to  segregate  the  housing  of  the  industrial 
workers  in  the  less  desirable  sections  of  the  city,  and  to  permit 
in  such  sections  standards  of  housing  and  crowding  in  tene- 
ment houses  that  are  not  permitted  in  the  sections  popu- 
lated by  the  more  favored  classes.  This  latter  criticism  of  the 
zoning  movement  is  very  important  if  true.  The  first  function 
of  zoning  should  be  to  protect  those  who  cannot  protect  them- 
selves, and  the  standards  applied  to  the  areas  to  be  devoted  to 
industrial  housing  should  be  the  highest  that  it  is  practical  to 
make  without  injury  to  the  very  class  of  people  that  we  are 
attempting  to  serve.  Industrial  housing  areas  should  be  care- 
fully protected  against  invasion  by  trade  and  industry ;  the  pro- 
visions for  side,  rear  and  front  yards  should  be  liberal;  and  there 
should  be  a  definite  limitation  on  the  number  of  families  that 
may  be  housed  on  a  given  area  of  land. 

"  Coming  back  to  the  main  criticism  that  zoning  tends  in- 
evitably toward  the  segregation  of  the  different  economic 
classes,  I  admit  the  fact  but  do  not  consider  this  result  either 
anti-social  or  undemocratic  in  its  tendency.  My  own  observa- 
tion is  that  wherever  you  have  a  neighborhood  made  up  of  people 
largely  in  the  same  economic  status,  you  have  a  neighborhood 
where  there  is  the  most  independence  of  thought  and  action 
and  the  most  intelligent  interest  in  the  neighborhood,  city,  state 
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and  national  affairs.  In  feudal  days,  the  mansion  of  the  lord 
of  the  manor  was  surrounded,  at  a  respectful  distance,  by  the 
huts  of  his  retainers.  It  is  now  assumed  that  something  of 
this  sort  would  be  the  ideal  arrangement  in  order  to  avoid  mis- 
understandings and  class  hatred.  My  own  opinion  is  that  such 
an  arrangement  would  be  un-American,  undemocratic  and  anti- 
social. The  so-called  industrial  classes  will  constitute  a  more 
intelligent  and  self-respecting  citizenship  when  housed  in  homo- 
genous neighborhoods  than  when  housed  in  areas  used  by  all  of 
the  economic  classes.  The  zoning  movement,  in  so  far  as  it  may 
be  said  in  a  small  measure  to  facilitate  the  natural  trend  to- 
ward a  reasonable  segregation  of  economic  classes,  is  neither 
undemocratic  or  anti-social.  Such  effect  of  zoning  is  merely 
incidental.  A  reasonable  segregation  is  normal,  inevitable  and 
desirable  and  cannot  be  greatly  affected,  one  way  or  the  other, 
by  zoning."  Robert  Whitten. 

City  Planning  Commission, 

Indianapolis. 

The  Naturalization  Fetish 

To  the  Editor:  Your  columns  have  recently  contained  a 
discussion  as  to  whether  or  not  certain  races  of  immigrants 
are  qualified  for  admission  because  they  are  more  desirous  of 
naturalization  than  others.  Such  discussion  is  necessarily  mis- 
leading, since  mere  aspiration  for  citizenship  does  not  in  fact 
constitute  a  valid  qualification  for  citizenship.  It  is  a  matter 
of  common  knowledge  that  those  who  have  been  most  ready  to 
claim  and  use  the  suffrage  have  too  often  made  the  least  valu- 
able use  of  it,  and  that  those  who  are  the  readiest  to  renounce 
old  loyalties  are  not  necessarily  the  most  faithful  to  the  new. 

It  is  the  power  of  realizing  high  aspirations,  not  the  aspira- 
tions themselves,  that  make  the  best  citizens.  Some  of  the 
races  that  are  most  fierce  and  earnest  in  their  desire  for  per- 
sonal and  racial  freedom  have  been  the  most  regardless  of  the 
rights  of  others,  and  consequently  have  never  shown  the  ability 
to  attain  for  themselves  what  we  know  as  liberty. 

The  mere  existence  in  large  numbers  of  certain  races  has 
been  known  to  invite  various  forms  of  oppression,  and  some- 
times to  create  what  are  practically  despotic  governments  within 
our  own  government.  "Freedom  exists  in  the  souls  of  men," 
not  in  that  which  surrounds  them.  No  act  of  others  can  give 
men  liberty  unless  it  is  in  them  to  take  and  use  it.  No  power 
outside  themselves  can  save  a  people  from  despotism  if  the 
affinity  for  despotic  things  is  too  strong  within  themselves. 

If  we  introduce  and  herd  together  too  many  people  of  a 
given  race,  we  must  necessarily  reproduce  here  most  of  the 
conditions  that  they  produced  in  their  own  country,  including 
the  very  oppression  they  would  now  fly  from.  Therefore  the 
aspirations  for  freedom  that  are  in  all  men  will  be  foiled  rather 
than  realized  by  that  method.  The  people  of  a  country  have 
usually  the  chief  responsibility  for  conditions  that  make  that 
country  undesirable  to  live  in,  and  if  transported  elsewhere  in 
bulk  they  are  capable  of  perpetuating  those  same  conditions  in 
their  new  surroundings. 

The  common  sense  of  the  ordinary  American  seems  at  length 
to  have  recognized  that  a  sufficient  number  of  individually 
useful  and  personally  desirable  persons  of  an  alien  race  can 
create,  and  have  more  than  once  created  within  our  borders, 
something  that  is  not  American  but  is  a  substitute,  whether 
better  or  worse.  He  feels  that  the  question  is  now  up  to  him 
whether  or  not  those  substitutions  shall  continue  on  a  still 
greater  scale,  until  they  blend  in  some  unknowable  substitute. 

Although  we  believe  in  no  narrow  racial  development,  and 
although  we  wish  to  develop  by  getting  the  best  that  is  to  be 
got  from  all  peoples,  yet  most  of  us  still  believe  that  this  un- 
definable  thing  that  we  recognize  as  America  is  something  that 
it  is  our  right  and  duty  to  preserve.  It  has  been  imperilled  by 
an  unlimited  and  ill-regulated  immigration  guided  hitherto  too 
largely  by  persons  desiring  to  sell  transportation,  and  persons 
wanting  to  get  cheap  labor.  These  have  been  aided  by  persons 
whose  racial  sympathies  have  seemed  to  affect  their  judgment 
as  to  their  own  country's  right  and  interest. 

Common  garden  Americans  of  many  origins  have  awakened 
to  the  belief  that  our  country's  destiny  has  the  right  to  some 
better  guidance  than  this. 

If  there  is  any  problem  that  deserves  to  be  fought  out  on  its 
real  merits,  it  is  this  one  of  the  best  attainable  make-up  of  our 
citizenship.  It  should  not,  therefore,  be  obscured  by  undue  em- 
phasis on  mere  processes  such  as  naturalization. 

Boston.  R.  M.  Bradley. 


None  Genuine  Without  Trade  Mark 


Tired? 


D 


ID  you  rest  well  last  night?  Ever  hear 
that  question?  How  could  you  always 
answer  it? 


Running  in  all  directions  over  the  back 
and  sides  are  sensitive,  tired,  weary  nerves. 
They  must  have  perfect  comfort  and  rest.  To 
insure  this  much  study  has  been  given  by 
physicians,  sanitariums,  and  hospitals.  They 
have  found  the  greatest  aid  in  perfect  condi- 
tions for  repose  of  the  nerve  system.  Sanitary 
beds  are  all  important.  You  may  have  a  good 
mattress  and  springs — that  is  not  enough. 
They  cannot  be  sanitary  and  fully  restful  to 
the  nerves  without  quilted  mattress  pads. 

Over  the  mattress  should  be  laid  an  Excel- 
sior Quilted  Mattress  Pad;  over  this  spread 
your  sheets.  These  protectors  are  made  of 
bleached  white  muslin,  both  sides  quilted  with 
white  wadding  of  the  best  grade  between. 
This  assures  the  tired  nerves  a  smooth  even 
surface  to  rest  on,  giving  them  free  action 
and  healthy  respiratory  conditions  which  are 
not  possible  with  the  ordinary  mattresses. 

Further,  they  keep  the  bed  and  babies  crib 
clean  and  sweet,  and  mattresses  in  a  perfect 
sanitary  condition.  AH  leading  physicians 
endorse  them.  Sanitariums,  hospitals,  and 
leading  hotels  throughout  the  country  use 
them. 

Excelsior  Quilting  Mattress  Pads  wash 
easily  and  are  as  good  as  new  afterwards;  cost 
but  little  and  serve  to  protect  mattresses  and 
lengthen  their  service. 


EXCELSIOR  QUILTING  CO. 

15  Laight  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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JOTTINGS 


PROVIDENCE  charities  will  benefit  from 
the  hospitality  of  some  of  the  city's  leading 
citizens  who  are  inviting  delegates  to  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work  as  pay- 
ing guests  and  will  turn  over  the  receipts 
to  local  charities.  It  is  suggested  that  some 
of  the  delegates  may  like  a  whiff  of  sea 
air  as  part  of  the  inspiration  to  be  ob- 
tained from  the  conference;  if  they  will 
write  soon  to  the  secretary  of  the  Hotels 
Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  he 
will  be  able  to  secure  accommodation  for 
them  at  the  shore,  within  easy  reach  of  the 
city.  Others  also  will  be  given  a  chance  to 
get  to  the  seaside,  for  among  the  enter- 
tainments planned  for  their  guests  by  the 
citizens  is  a  trip  to  Newport. 

CITY  Government  League  is  the  name  of 
a  new,  permanent  municipal  organization 
formed  in  New  York  to  secure  the  election 
of  a  progressive  municipal  administration 
without  regard  to  national  party  affiliations 
and,  more  specifically,  to  work  for  a  revi- 
sion of  the  city's  charter  providing  for 
elections  to  the  Board  of  Aldermen  by  pro- 
portional representation,  for  legislative  home 
rule,  and  for  the  adoption  of  a  non-partisan 
municipal  primary.  The  chairman  is  Joseph 
M.  Price,  305  Broadway. 

CONSERVATION  of  Colorado's  natural 
beauties  was  the  subject  of  a  musical  play 
performed  last  month  during  Denver's 
Music  Week.  This  week,  the  third  annual 
event  of  its  kind,  was,  according  to  a  local 
correspondent,  "  one  of  the  finest  outpourings 
of  community  spirit  ever  experienced  in  an 
American  city."  Practically  all  services 
were  rendered  free  and  all  events  were 
free,  with  the  result  that  the  per  capita  cost 
for  the  week's  festival  was  less  than  four 
cents. 

A  WASHINGTON  office  has  been  opened 
by  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform 
League  to  prevent  sudden  inroads  on  the 
nerit  system  similar  to  the  recent  attempts 
in  various  government  departments.  Eleven 
great  national  organizations,  in  addition  to 
various  associations  of  government  employes 
and  the  league,  joined  in  a  protest  which 
produced  immediate  assurances  from  both 
the  Post  Office  and  the  Department  of 
Labor  that  there  was  no  intention  to  weaken 
the  merit  system  in  the  government  service. 
William  Dudley  Foulke,  acting  president  of 
the  league,  nevertheless  has  pointed  out  the 
inconsistencies  between  such  statements  and 
various  actions  already  taken  by  those  two 
departments. 

AFTER  a  five  months'  investigation,  the 
State  Industrial  Welfare  Commission  of 
California  has  fixed  a  minimum  wage  of 
J>15  a  week  for  women  and  minors  in  gen- 
eral manufacturing,  fruit  and  vegetable 
packing  and  canning,  and  fish  canning  in- 
dustries and  in  unclassified  occupations. 
This  is  a  reduction  of  $1  from  the  present 
£16  minimum  which,  however,  continues  in 
force  for  mercantile  industries,  laundry, 
hotel  and  restaurant  work,  the  employers  in 
these  industries  having  made  no  demand  for 
a  reduction.  The  employers  in  the  indus- 
tries in  which  the  reduction  was  made  had 
asked  for  a  minimum  of  but  $12.  In  Mas- 
sachusetts, recent  decrees  have  ordered  a 
minimum  wage  rate  of  $13.50  for  women 
in  the  paper  box  industry,  $14  in  women's 
clothing,  $14  in  retail  stores,  $13.75  in  men|s 
furnishings  and  men's  underwear.  A  mini- 
mum rate  of  $13.50  for  women  in  laundries 


has  been  provisionally  approved  by  the 
commission.  On  request  of  the  Merchants' 
and  Manufacturers'  Association,  the  Mini- 
mum Wage  Board  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia has  agreed  to  consider  a  revision  of  the 
minimum  wage  for  women  employed  in 
mercantile  establishments. 

HOW  to  make  the  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work  immediately  useful  to  the  home 
folks  is  engaging  the  attention  of  the  con- 
ference committee  on  publicity  under  the 
chairmanship  of  E.  G.  Routzahn.  In  addi- 
tion to  its  diversified  program  of  discussions, 
that  committee  will,  at  the  close  of  every 
regular  evening  session  of  the  conference, 
conduct  a  round  table  on  what  news  to 
send  home,  how  to  prepare  it  for  the  news- 
papers and  similar  questions.  After  that, 
each  evening  a  specific  topic — printed  mat- 
ter, exhibits,  letters,  money  raising,  etc. — 
will  be  considered  on  the  basis  of  questions 
dropped  into  a  question  box. 

SUMMER  schools  of  all  sorts  have  in  recent 
years  become  a  valuable  addition  to  Amer- 
ica's educational  institutions.  A  novel  enter- 
prise of  this  type  is  the  'Sconset  School  of 
Opinion  to  be  held  at  Siasconset,  Nantucket 
Island,  Massachusetts,  from  September  3  to 
24,  under  the  general  direction  of  Frederic 
C.  Howe.  A  hotel,  an  inn  and  several  cot- 
tages provide  the  accommodation.  The 
teaching  will  be  by  the  Socratic  method  in 
informal  conferences;  the  subject  as  inclu- 
sive as  the  intelligent,  open-minded  person's 
interest  in  history,  economics,  politics,  liter- 
ature, science,  art  and  international  affairs 
in  their  relation  to  individual  life  and  to 
social  progress.  On  the  "  faculty  "  will  be 
such  authorities  as  Professor  James  Harvey 
Robinson,  Alvin  Johnson,  Robert  Morss 
Lovett,  Albert  Jay  Nock,  Edward  Hiram 
Reede,  E.  E.  Slosson,  William  Bullitt,  Vic- 
tor Clark,  Everett  Dean  Martin,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  James  P.  Warbasse,  Frank  P.  Walsh, 
Harry  W.  Laidler,  Louise  Fargo  Brown. 

"MAKERS  OF  LIGHT,"  a  play  by  Fred- 
eric Lansing  Day,  the  offering  at  the  Neigh- 
borhood Playhouse  of  the  Henry  Street  Set- 
tlement for  the  current  month,  deals  with 
the  social  results  of  inadequate  pay  for 
teachers  and  the  consequent  limitations  of 
life  which  teachers  in  small  towns  are  com- 
pelled to  endure.  There  is  no  particularly 
moral  effort  in  the  play ;  but  back  of  the 
plot  and  the  acting  looms  one  of  the  sinister 
facts  of  our  civilization:  So  far  as  there  is 
any  definite  and  personal  control  in  the 
world,  today,  that  control  is  lodged  in  the 
most  ignorant,  self-seeking  and  bumptious 
individuals  and  groups  in  the  community. 
Teachers  have  ceased  to  be  "  makers  of 
light."  The  community  doesn't  care  for 
light.     All  it  wants  is  "  peace." 

MISLED  by  an  informant  who  numbers 
among  the  Survey's  severest  critics  on 
points  of  fact  but  was  in  this  instance  him- 
self misled  by  a  newspaper  statement,  an 
editorial  in  the  Survey  for  May  27  [page 
345]  erroneously  included  Buffalo  among 
cities  wher.e  school  superintendents  had  re- 
cently been  elected  on  the  principle  that 
preference  must  be  given  to  local  men. 
Edward  D.  Emerson,  president  of  the  Buf- 
falo Board  of  Education,  in  a  letter  to  the 
editor,  states'  that  the  exact  opposite  is  the 
case:  "Almost  at  once  upon  the  resignation 
of  our  former  superintendent,  the  school 
board  decided  unanimously,  as  usual,  to  go 
outside  of  the  city  for  a  superintendent  and 
get  the  very  best  man  for  the  position  it 
could.  This  was  announced  publicly,  bring- 
ing criticism  then  and  ever  since;  but  the 
board  adhered  to  its  determination  and 
achieved  a  successful  result." 


NEIGHBORS 


THE  Methodist  Federation  fot  Social  Serv- 
ice at  its  recent  conference  in  Evanston  com- 
memorated the  work  of  Grace  Scribner,  its 
assistant  secretary,  who  was  killed  a  few 
weeks  ago  by  an  automobile  in  New  York. 
A  country  girl  from  northern  Michigan, 
Grace  Scribner  graduated  from  the  Chicago 
Training  School  for  Home  and  Foreign 
Missions,  and  entered  the  employ  of  the  fed- 
eration in  1913.  At  the  time  of  her  death 
she  was  carrying  a  great  part  of  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  office.  Although  largely 
self-taught,  Miss  Scribner  was  widely  read, 
and  was  constantly  supplying  information 
on  industrial  matters  and  on  the  still  larger 
questions  involved  in  international  relations. 

KENNETH  L.  M.  PRAY  has  been  selected 
director  of  the  Pennsylvania  School  for 
Social  Service  to  succeed  Joseph  K.  Hart, 
whose  year  ends  September  1.  Mr.  Pray 
has  been  a  member  of  the  faculty  since  1919, 
giving  courses  in  the  Social  Aspects  of  Gov- 
ernmental Agencies.  He  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  1907,  studied 
in  Europe  in  1907-08  and  was  in  newspaper 
work  from  1909  to  1915.  As  assistant  sec- 
retary and  secretary  of  the  Public  Charities 
Association  of  Pennsylvania  from  1915  to 
the  present,  he  has  had  large  influence  in 
shaping  the  constructive  program  of  public 
welfare  which  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  is 
now  developing. 

MRS.  RAYMOND  ROBINS,  after  fifteen 
years  at  the  helm  of  the  National  Woman's 
Trade  Union  League,  last  week  resigned  in 
favor  of  a  woman  from  the  ranks  of  manual 
workers;  and  Maud  Swartz,  of  New  York, 
a  printer  by  trade,  became  the  president 
of  the  league. 

NOT  Fred  C.  Croxton,  as  stated  in  the 
Survey  for  May  13,  page  235,  but  R.  E. 
Miles  is  director  of  the  Ohio  Institute  for 
Public  Efficiency,  and  has  been  since  its 
creation  a  number  of  years  ago.  "  He  has," 
writes  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  institute, 
"  at  much  personal  sacrifice  carried  on  the 
work  of  the  institute  from  its  inception,  and 
very  few  people  could  have  done  the  work 
which  he  has  done." 

HAROLD  O.  BERG,  formerly  in  charge  of 
the  Extension  Department  of  the  Milwaukee 
school  system,  has  been  appointed  director  of 
the  Cleveland  Recreation  Council.  The 
council,  established  about  two  years  ago  as 
an  outcome  of  the  recreational  survey  of 
the  city,  receives  an  annual  appropriation 
of  $40,000  from  the  Community  Chest. 
Under  Mr.  Berg's  direction,  the  indoor  rec- 
reational provisions  of  Milwaukee  in  recent 
years  have  been  developed  to  a  larger  and 
more  effective  stage  than  those  of  almost 
any  other  city. 

JOHN  W.  FAUST,  the  new  secretary  of  the 
Associated  Charities  of  Pittsburgh,  was  one 
of  the  first  seven  men  who  were  recruited 
from  social  work  in  June,  1917,  for  a  month's 
service  with  the  American  Red  Cross  at 
home.  The  activity  of  these  pioneers  was 
the  groundwork  upon  which  the  Red  Cross 
Home  Service  work  was  built.  Mr.  Faust 
remained  with  the  organization  until  June 
of  this  year  when  he  left  the  assistant-man- 
agership of  the  Atlantic  Division  to  take 
his  present  position.  His  energy  on  one 
occasion  was  put  to  a  severe  test.  The 
Morgan   explosion   at   Perth   Amboy,   New 
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Jersey,  was  followed  soon  after  by  an  in- 
fluenza epidemic,  to  which  Mr.  Faust,  who 
directed  the  relief  work,  himself  succumbed. 
He  was  installed  in  the  Catholic  rectory 
and  from  here  with  a  telephone  beside  his 
bed,  directed  the  disaster  rehabilitation 
work  for  the  next  two  weeks.  In  this  room 
were  held  also  the  meetings  of  the  mayor's 
council  and  those  of  various  relief  com- 
mittees. 

R.  A.  HOYER,  formerly  secretary  of  the 
Community  Council  of  Louisville,  is  finding 
his  present  work  as  superintendent  of  the 
Toledo  Newsboys  Association  particularly 
interesting  since  it  is  out  of  the  rut  of  the 
larger  and  more  developed  fields  of  social 
work.  He  writes  that  the  work  started 
thirty  years  ago  with  a  large  downtown 
building  containing  lobby,  offices,  library, 
billiard  and  game  rooms,  complete  printing 
plant  and  a  theater.  A  play  field  adjoins 
the  building. 

IT  seems  only  yesterday  that  we  all  sang 
Goodby,  Dolly  Gray,  one  of  the  few  Amer- 
ican musical  hits  that  outlasted  a  season  anoV 
travelled  the  whole  world  around.     It  was 
the  Tipperary  of  the  Spanish  War.    Its  com- 
poser,   Paul    Barnes,    became   famous   oyer 
night;  this  song  and  others,  together  with 
his  vaudeville  act  as  a  singer  and  pianist, 
brought  him  a  large  fortune;   and  twenty 
years  ago  he  was  one  of  the  best  known 
figures    on    Broadway.      Two    weeks    ago, 
Barnes  died,  almost  unknown,  practically  a 
pauper,  at  the  state  asylum  on  Ward's  Is- 
land, New  York.    He  and  his  wife,  a  bur- 
lesque and  vaudeville  actress,  had  become 
old-fashioned,  and  the  great  public,  hardest 
of  taskmasters,  had  abandoned  them  for  new 
favorites.     For  a  time,  Mrs.  Barnes  sup- 
ported her  husband,  who  had  lost  all  his 
money  in   a   publishing  venture,   and  who 
was  losing  his  eyesight  and  the  balance  of 
his  mind,  by  keeping  summer  boarders.    A 
masonic   order   of   vaudeville    artists    con- 
tributed a  small  weekly  sum  for  his  comfort; 
but  for  the  American  public  the  writer  of 
its  most  popular  song  had  ceased  to  exist 
when  he  was  no  longer  able  to  amuse  it. 

NAMING  a  new  ocean  liner  after  a  trade 
union  official  in  itself  would  seem  a  novelty 
in  shipping  circles;  but  the  launching  of  the 
Carl  Legien  in  Wilhelmshaven,  the  other 
day,  had  even  more  interesting  features. 
For,  the  owner  of  the  new  craft  is  Hugo 
Stinnes,  Germany's  most  powerful  industrial 
employer;  and  by  his  side  sat  President 
Ebert,  at  one  time  an  official  of  the  harness 
makers'  union.  At  the  luncheon,  captains  of 
industry  and  shipyard  workers  sat  side  by 
side,  a  worker  and  an  employer  alternately. 
In  deference  to  the  late  trade  union  leader's 
modest  tastes,  a  bottle  of  beer  took  the<  place 
of  the  usual  champagne  in  the  naming  of 
the  ship. 

Carl  Legien,  for  long  the  head  of  the  Ger- 
man Federation  of  Trade  Unions,  took  a 
prominent  part  in  international  labor  af- 
fairs. Though,  of  course,  a  socialist,  he  was 
able  for  many  years  to  cooperate  with  the 
more  conservative  labor  leaders  of  other 
lands  and  was  personally  held  in  the  high- 
est esteem  by  all  sections.  Since  ♦he  war, 
his  counsel  in  Germany  was  in  the  direction 
of  building  up  a  stronger  machinery  of 
negotiation  between  employers  and  employed 
and  of  anticipating  social  unrest  by  appro- 
priate preventive  measures.  President  Ebert 
referred  more  especially  to  his  services  in 
connection  with  the  demobilization  of  the 
army  at  a  time  when  inability  to  absorb  a 
large  proportion  of  the  men  in  civil  em- 
ployment might  have  meant  the  end  of  the 
new  republic's  fragile  existence  and  thrown 
the  whole  nation  into  turmoil. 


BULLETIN  BOARD 


New  York  School  of  Social  Work:  Sum- 
mer school,  June  2 9- Aug.  10,   105  E.  22 
St.,  New  York. 
National  League  of  Girls'  Clubs:  Vassar 
College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  June  15-18. 
Jean  Hamilton,  Secretary. 
International  Sociological  Concress:  Vi- 
enna, Oct.  1-8.     Professor  Consentini,  21 
Santorre  Santarosa,  Turin. 
International    Peace    Bureau:    London, 
July    25-29.      Subject:    Economic    Recon- 
struction, League  of  Nations,  Democratic 
Control.     Apply  International  Peace  Bu- 
reau, Berne,  Switzerland. 
International  Summer  School,  Women's 
International  League  for  Peace  and  Free- 
dom: Aug.  18-Sept.  2.    Varese,  Northern 
Italy.    Apply  secretary,  6  Rue  du  Vieux 
College,  Geneva,  Switzerland. 
League  for  Industrial  Democracy:  Camp 
Tamiment,  near  Stroudsburg,  Blue  Moun- 
tains, Pa.,  June  21-25.    The  Trend  toward 
Industrial  Democracy.     Harry  W.  Laid- 
ler,  secretary,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Eugenics     Research     Association:     Cold 
Spring  Harbor,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  June  24.    Ap- 
ply H.  H.  Laughlin,  Cold  Spring  Harbor. 
National    Nursing   Associations:    Seattle, 

Wash.,  June  26-July  1. 
Conference   on    Health   Education    and 
Preparation  of  Teachers  :  Lake  Mohonk, 
N.  Y.,  June  26-July  1.    Child  Health  Or- 
ganization, 370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
International  Union  Against  Tuberculo- 
sis: Brussels,  July  11-13. 
Courses  for  Home  Teachers  of  the  Blind 
and  Teachers  of  Conservation  of  Vision 
Classes:    Columbia    University    Summer 
School,  July  10-Aug.  16.    Edith  L.  Levy, 
secretary,   Room    217,   Teachers   College, 
New  York. 
International  Garden  Cities  and  Town 
Planning  Association  :  Conference,  Rome, 
Italy,  Sept.  21-26  and  tour  of  Italian  cities 
of  town  planning  interest.     Applications 
to  C.  B.  Purdom,  secretary,  3  Gray's  Inn 
Place,  London,  W.  C.  1. 
Conference  on  Race  Problems:  Newark, 
N.  J.,  June  18-23,  to  be  addressed  by  Gov- 
ernor Edwards  and  leading  public  men. 
National    Association    for   the    Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  70  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York. 
Third  International  Congress  on  Moral 
Education  :  Geneva,  July  28  to  August  1. 
Topics:  The  International  Spirit  and  the 
Teaching  of  History;  The  Solidarity  of 
Education.     For  particulars   apply  Insti- 
tute of  International  Education,  419  W. 
117  St,  New  York. 
Fellowship   of   Reconciliation:    (Versoh- 
nungsbund)  Wilhelmshagen,  near  Berlin, 
July  29-31;   Sonntagsberg,  near  Vienna, 
Aug.   7-14;    somewhere   in   Wales,    Sept. 
4-11.     Particulars  from  Fellowship,  396 
Broadway,   New  York,  or   17  Red  Lion 
Square,  London,  W.  C    American  Fellow- 
ship Conference,  George  School,  Pa.,  Sept. 
7-11. 
School  of  Forum  Methods:  Chautauqua, 
N.  Y.,  Aug.  8-18.    Open  Forum  National 
Council,  1244  Little  Buildings,  Boston. 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs: 

Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  June  20-30. 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work: 
Providence,  R.  I.,  June  22-29.  William 
H.  Parker,  secretary,  25  E.  9  St.,  Cincin- 
nati. For  accommodations  write  to  Ar- 
thur L.  Alfred,  218  Hospital  Trust  Bldg., 
Providence. 


American    Association     for    Organizing 
Family  Social  Work:  Providence,  June 
21-29. 
American  Association  of  Hospital  Social 
Workers:  Providence,  June  22-29. 

National  Conference  of  Jewish  Social 
Service:  Providence,  June  18-21.  Apply 
Samuel  A.  Goldsmith,  114  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York. 

American  Association  of  Social  Service 
Exchanges:  Providence,  June  23-28.  Ar- 
thur Dunham,  secretary,  225  South  15  St., 
Philadelphia. 

American  Association  of  Social  Workers: 
June  23  and  June  28.  J.  B.  Buell,  sec- 
retary, 130  E.  22  St.,  New  York. 

National  Association  of  Travelers'  Aid 
Societies:  Providence,  June  21-22. 

Child  Welfare  League  of  America  and 
National  Children's  Home  and  Wel- 
fare Association:  Providence,  June  19-21. 
Secretaries:  C.  C.  Carstens,  130  E.  22  St., 
New  York;  Wilfred  S.  Reynolds,  440  S. 
Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

American  Red  Cross  :  Luncheon,  Providence, 
June  24. 

National  Committee  on  Rooming  and 
Boarding  Houses:  Providence,  during  con- 
ference week.  Apply  Mrs.  Robert  A. 
Woods,  16  Bond  St.,  Boston. 

National  Child  Labor  Committee:  Provi- 
dence, June  23  and  27. 

National  Probation  Association:  Provi- 
dence, June  20-22.  Secretary:  Charles  L. 
Chute,  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 

Social  Service  Workers  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church:  Wickford,  R.  I.,  June 
19-22.  Apply  the  Rev.  Charles  N.  La- 
throp,  281  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 

National  Association  of  Visiting  Teach- 
ers and  Home  and  School  Visitors: 
Providence,  June  24. 

American  Association  for  Community  Or- 
ganization: Providence,  during  confer- 
ence week. 

Intercity  Conference  on  Illegitimacy: 
Providence,  June  23. 

National  Association  of  Policewomen: 
Providence,  during  conference  week. 


PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED 


Self-Scbvbys    in   Schools   fob   the   Blind. 

A   Manual   for  the   Guidance   of  Teachers. 

By    Samuel   P.   Hayes.     The   Pennsylvania 

Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 

Overbrook,  Philadelphia.     Price,  $1.00. 
Labor    Policy    in    the    Bituminous    Coal 

Industry.     By   George  J.  Anderson.     The 

Industrial     Relations    Council,    Woolworth 

Bldg.,  New  York. 

COMPULSOBY      INFOBMATION      IN      COAL.         The 

National  Research  Committee.  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  Merchants'  Bank 
Bldg.,  Indianapolis. 

Good  Teeth.  Reprint  707,  Public  Health 
Reports,  Nov.,  1921.  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington. 

Thh  evidence  of  Intensive  Antitubercu- 
losis Effort  Upon  the  Death  Rate.  By 
Lee  E.  Frankel.  National  Tuberculosis 
Association,  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 

Humanizing  Justice.  By  Maximilian  P.  E. 
Groezmann.  A  Brief  Study  of  the  Munic- 
ipal Court  of  Philadelphia,  Public  Service 
Series.  1921-1022,  No.  10. 

The  Pbohibition  question.  Views  of  hun- 
dreds of  Leading  Men  of  Affairs.  Manu- 
facturers Record  Publishing  Co.,  Baltimore, 
Md.    Price,  60  cents. 

Thi  Chubch  and  the  Landless  Men.  By 
L,  G.  Wilson  and  others.  University  of 
North  Carolina  Extension  BuUetin,  Chapel 
Hill    N    C 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  By 
Elrby  Page.  Reprint  from  Atlantic 
Monthly.  George  H.  Doran  Co.,  New  York. 
Price,  10  cents. 

Educational  Reforms  in  Europe  in  Their 
Relation  to  Jewish  Emancipation — 1778- 
1919.  By  Max  J.  Kohler.  Reprint  from 
Publication  of  the  American  Jewish  His- 
torical Society,  No.  28, 1922. 
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New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED:  Superintendent  of  State  In- 
dustrial School  for  Girls,  Delaware,  Ohio. 
Salary  $2400  and  maintenance.  Competitive 
examination  July  10  or  11.  Non-residents 
eligible.  Apply  State  Civil  Service  Commis 
sion,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

GIRLS'  Supervisor:  State  age,  education, 
experience,  etc.,  in  application  to  Super- 
intendent, Hebrew  Orphans'  Home,  12th  St. 
and  Green  Lane,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

WANTED:  In  the  Piano  Department  of 
a  Music  School  Settlement,  an  experienced 
teacher  who  is  able  to  do  advanced  work 
and  can  give  recitals.  Social  vision,  as  well 
as  musicianship  required.    4204  Survey. 

WANTED:  Graduate  Public  Health 
Nurse  to  work  in  town  of  ten  thousand. 
Apply,  Mrs.  John  Schreyer,  Milton,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

WANTED:  Young  man  with  educational 
and  recreational  training,  for  position  of 
boys'  worker  in  settlement.  Address  Neigh- 
borhood House,  428  South  First  St.,  Louis- 

ville,  Ky. 

JEWISH  Social  Worker  for  Rural  Dis- 
tricts. Home  Economics  training  desirable. 
Must  have  organizing  ability.  Knowledge 
of  Yiddish.  State  qualifications,  salary  ex- 
pected, and  references.    4223  Survey. 

SOCIAL  Workers,  Secretaries,  Dietitians, 
Housekeepers,  address  Miss  Richards,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  Box  5,  East  Side.  Boston  Office 
Trinity  Court,  16  Jackson  Hall,  Fridays  11 
to  1.    Address  Providence. 

WANTED:  Educational  director  for 
women's  reformatory.    4221  Survey. 

INDUSTRIAL  welfare  work  offers  pleas- 
ant, remunerative  employment  to  men  and 
women.  Good  demand  for  workers.  Cor- 
respondence instruction.  Booklet.  American 
Sociological  Institute,  Lansdowne  Avenue 
and  SSth  Street,  Philadelphia. 

WANTED :  Home  Economics  Worker  for 
a  large  Family  Case  Agency.  Preferably 
one  with  experience  and  good  theoretical 
training.  Must  speak  Yiddish.  4215 
Survey.  , 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labora- 
tory technicians  for  excellent  hospital  posi- 
tions everywhere.  Write  for  free  book  now. 
Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses,  30 
N.  Mich.  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

MATRON:  State  everything  about  your- 
self in  your  application  to  the  Superintend- 
ent, Hebrew  Orphans'  Home,  12th  St.  and 
Green  Lane,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

WANTED:  Supervisor  for  Jewish  Case 
Working  Agency  in  large  Eastern  City. 
4216  Survey. 

WANTED:  After  Care  Worker,  Jewish, 
for  large  institution  in  middle  west.  State 
experience  and  education.    4213  Survey. 


DIRECTRESS  OF  NURSES  wanted  for 
125-bed  hospital  in  Harrisburg,  Penn.  Only 
experienced  applicants  with  executive  abil- 
ity, tact,  and  strong  personality  considered. 
Salary  $1,800  with  full  maintenance.  State 
qualifications  fully  and  give  references. 
4208  Survey. 

WANTED:  Registered  nurse  for  cardiac 
clinic.  Preferably  experienced  public  school 
cardiac  work  and  social  service.  Monte- 
fiore  Social  Service,  105  East  22d  Street,  New 
York  City. 

BOYS'  WORKER,  with  aptitude  for  gym- 
nasium, handicraft,  Scouting,  club  organiza- 
tion work.  Friendly  House  Settlement, 
Mansfield,  Ohio. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

TEACHERS  wanted  for  public  and  pri- 
vate schools,  colleges  and  universities.  Edu- 
cation Service,  Southern  Building,  Wash- 
ington. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

JEWISH  Trained  Nurse  available  for  po- 
sition where  business  ability  and  varied  ex- 
ecutive experience  are  prerequisites.  Sea- 
shore preferred.  House  manager  in  mother- 
less family  also  considered.    4212  Survey. 

EXECUTIVE  position  in  social  organiza- 
tion desired  by  Jewess.  Good  training  and 
experience.  New  York  City  or  vicinity. 
4214  Survey. 

WANTED :  By  experienced  social  worker, 
position  in  hospital,  institution  or  family 
case  work  organization.  New  York  City  or 
Philadelphia  preferred.    4217  Survey. 

A  COLLEGE  woman  experienced  in 
schools,  hospitals,  settlements,  travel,  wishes 
interesting  summer  work  that  will  cover  her 
expenses.    4219  Survey. 

COLLEGE  graduate,  refined,  cheerful 
and  sense  of  humor,  wants  position  ;.s  as- 
sistant matron  or  chaperon  or  assistant 
housekeeper  in  club,  institution  or  Episcopal 
School  for  girls.    4222  SURVEY. 

WOMAN  Executive  with  extensive  ex- 
perience in  Child  Welfare  —  institutional 
head,  executive  secretary  Red  Cross  Chapter, 
case  director,  exceptional  experience  in  So- 
cial Service,  open  for  position  July  15.  4202 
Survey. 

YOUNG  colored  man,  Columbia  A.  M., 
desires  high  or  elementary  school  principal- 
ship  or  the  superintendency  of  a  school  for 
delinquent  or  dependent  boys.    4224  Survey. 

PROTESTANT  woman  of  experience  in 
institutional  work  for  girls,  desires  position. 
References.    4218  Survey. 


COLLEGE  graduate,  School  of  Civics 
trained  woman  seeks  change  of  position 
about  June  fifteenth.  Ten  years  general 
secretary  Charity  Organization  Societies. 
Good  personality.  References.    4225  Survey. 

EXPERIENCED  American  woman  wishes 
position  as  housekeeper  in  institution,  prefer- 
ably for  children.    4226  Survey. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY 


NEAR  Columbia  University,  523  W.  122d. 
Twelve-room  apartment.  Eleven  rooms 
rented.  Furnishings  and  established  business 
for  sale.  College  patronage.  Elevator;  tele- 
phone ;  hot  water.  Fine  view ;  cool  breezes. 
Owner  going  West.  References  required. 
4183  Survey. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


It  Cannot  be  Done  Beret  Surprise  your- 
self !  Find  out  what  you  do  NOT  know  about 
It     Read  A  Plea  ana  a  Plan  for  the  effective 

Organization  of  Am.  Clerks 
and  Professional  Employees 

(Part  I,  30c.;  Part  II,  35c.  ppd.)  Help  to 
make  America  safe  for  them !  ilasmalga  Ser- 
vice, Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  Stat  "S,"  Box  18. 


PHILANTHROPIST 
WA  N  T  E  D 

who  will  put  up  expense  money  against  my 
time,  for  psycho-analytic  Investigation  i»f 
religious  mysticism  and  Puritanism.  Address: 
THEO  SCHROEDER,  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


"Home-Making  as  a  Profession" 

Is  a  100-pp.  Ul.  handbook — it's  FREE.     Home  study 
Domestic  Science  courses,  fitting  for  many  well-paid 
positions  or  for  home-making  efficiency. 
Am.  School  of  Home  Economic!,  849  E.  58th  St.,  Chicago 


PAPER  SPECIALTIES 

CREPE  Paper  Table  Cloth  in  rolls,  nap- 
kins, towels,  cups,  toilet  tissue  and  a  va- 
riety of  other  items  that  will  interest  you. 
Write  for  samples  apd  prices.  Wisconsin 
Paper  &  Products  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
Wholesalers. 


FOR  THE  HOME 

Tea  Room  Management 

In   our  new  home-study   course,    "  COOKING 
FOR  PROFIT."     Booklet  on  request 

Am.  School  of  Heme  Economics,  849  E.  58lh  St.,  Chicago 

"PEANUTS"  "SMITHFIELD  HAMS'* 

5  lbs.  Jumbos,  shelled,  $1.25 

Smithheld  Hams,  60c  per  pound.   Parcel  Pott  prepaid 
|W ATKINS  BROTHERS,  FRANKLIN,  VA. 


STATIONERY 

THIRSTY  blotters  sent  free  on  request, 
also  samples  of  excellent  stationery  for  per- 
sonal and  professional  use.  Franklin  Print- 
er}-, Warner,  New  Hampshire. 


MSS.    WANTED 

Earn  $25  weekly,  spare  time,  writing 
for  newspapers,  magazines.  Experience  un- 
necessary, details  Free.  Press  Syndicate,  964, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  etc,  are 
wanted  for  publication.  Submit  Mss.  or 
write  Literary  Bureau,  509  Hannibal,  Mo. 


(/»  answering  these  advertisements  please  mention  The  Survey.    It  helps  us,  it  identifies  you) 
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CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Listings    fifty    cents    a    line,    four    weekly    inser- 
tions;    copy     unchanged      throughtut     the     month. 

REPORT  OF  CBaBQBS   Or  ILLEGAL  PRACTICES   OF  THB 

Dbpabtment  of  Justice.  By  Senator  Tbomas 
J.  Walsh  of  Montana.  The  charges  made  by  the 
"  Twelve  Lawyers  "  against  Attorney  General 
Palmer  are  sustained  after  an  Investigation  or- 
dered by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  The 
report  Is  a  brilliant  arraignment  of  official  law- 
lessness; a  warning  that  Palmer's  precedents  are 
being  followed  and  a  demand  that  the  Commit- 
tee and  the  Senate  condemn  such  dangerous  prac- 
tices. It  is  now  pending  before  the  Senate 
Judiciary.  It  Is  of  permanent  value  as  a  search- 
ing review  of  fundamental  civil  liberties.  Copy 
of  pamphlet,  together  with  Bulletin  No.  77  of 
the  League,  sent  upon  receipt  of  10c  to  cover 
cost  of  postage  and  handling;  with  copy  of 
"  Twelve  Lawyers  Beport,"  36c.  Judson  King, 
Secretary,  National  Popular  Government  League, 
637  Munsey  Building,  Washington,  D.  0. 

George  H.  Doran  Co.,  New  York,  announce  the 
following  three  32-page  pamphlets  at  10c  each: 

America  :  Its  Problems  and  Perils.  By  Sher- 
wood Eddy.  No.  6  of  Christianity  and  Industry 
Series.  Facts  concerning  poverty,  low  wages, 
long  hours,  concentration  of  wealth,  the  open 
shop  drive,  yellow  journalism,  denial  of  freedom 
of  speech,  lynching,  war. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  By 
KIrby  Page.  No.  5  of  Christianity  and  Industry 
Series.  Reprinted  from  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
May,  1922.  Written  after  an  interview  with 
Judge  Gary  and  President  Farrell.  Discusses  the 
social  consequences  of  modern   business  policies. 

Incentives  in  Modern  Life.  By  Kirby  Page.  No. 
7  of  the  Christianity  and  Industry  Series.  The 
WilUam  Penn  Lecture  of  1922. 

The  Bureau  of  Industrial  Research  (third  floor), 
289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  announces  the 
three  following  pamphlets: 

In  Non-Union  Mines.  Diary  of  a  coal  digger  In 
Central  Pennsylvania.  August,  1921.  By  Pow- 
ers Hapgood.     50c. 

Thb  Open  Shop.  Study  by  S.  Zimand  of  anti- 
union campaign.     10c. 

Coal  War  in  Britain.     By  H.  Tracey.     25c. 

Thb  Rockefeller  Foundation.  A  Review  for 
1921  by  George  E.  Vincent,  president  of  the 
Foundation.  Published  by  the  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation, 61  Broadway,  New  York  City.  69  pages, 
Illustrated. 

Pbbnatai  Oarb  in  Chicago.  A  survey  showing 
the  importance  of  prenatal  care  and  describing 
tbe  existing  facilities  in  Chicago,  with  an  outline 
of  standards  and  recommendations.  By  Mrs. 
Kenneth  F.  Rich.  102  pages.  Price,  60c.  Chi- 
cago Community  Trust,  10  S.  la  Salle  St.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Thb  Seizure  of  Haiti  by  the  Dnlted  States.  A 
Report  on  the  Military  Occupation  of  tbe  Repub- 
lic of  Haiti  and  the  History  of  the  Treaty  forced 
upon  her.  By  Louis  Marshall,  Moorfleld  Storey, 
\nd  22  other  lawyers.  Haiti-Santo  Domingo  In- 
dependence Society,  20  Vesey  St.,  New  York.  10c 
a  copy,  12  for  one  dollar. 

How  thb  Budgbt  Families  Savb  and  Hate — the 
reserve  system  explained  (5  cents) ;  How  John 
and  Mary  Live  and  Save  on  $35  a  Week — a 
weekly  budget  plan  (10  cents)  ;  Weekly  Allow- 
ance Book  (10  cents) ;  Ten-Cent  Meals,  by  Flor- 
ence Nesbitt,  44  pp.  (10  cents).  Am.  School 
Home  Economics,  849  East  68  St.,  Chicago. 

Thb  Myth  of  a  Gun.TT  Nation,  by  Albert  Jay 
Nock.  (Freeman  Pamphlet.)  Explains  why 
there  can  be  no  peace  under  the  treaty,  and  dis- 
poses of  the  notion  that  a  single  nation  was 
responsible  for  the  war.  B.  W.  Hnebsch,  Inc., 
116  West  13  St.,  N.  Y.    Cloth,  $1.00;  paper,  50c. 

Orbdit  Union.  Complete  free  information  on  re- 
quest to  Roy  F.  Bergengren,  6  Park  Square, 
Boston,  Mass. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  cent*  a  Hn*  per  mtnth,  four  weekly  Inser- 
tions;    copy     unchanged     throughout     the    month. 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the 
part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking  In  the  bet- 
terment of  the  world.  Put  It  In  your  library. 
$8.00  a  year.    19  W.  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Mental  Hygieae;  quarterly ;  $2.00  a  year; 
published  by  the  National  Committee  for  Men- 
tal Hygiene.  $70  Seventh  Are.,  New  York. 


VACATION  SUGGESTIONS 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Rocky  Pond  Camp 

IS  THE  ADIRONDACKS 
A  delightful  camp  for  men  and  women.  Bring 
the  children,  too.  On  lake,  four  miles  from 
Lake  George.  Unspoiled  woods,  informal  life, 
swiming,  canoeing,  hiking.  Comfortable 
floored  tents.  A  few  cabins.  Special  attention 
to  the  table.  Abundant  fresh  food.  Season, 
July  1  to  September  2,  1922. 

Dr.  MARTHA  TRACY,  Director 

1720  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

After  June  17,  Clomons,  N.  Y. 


CONNECTICUT 


Spend  your  vacation  on  a  Connecticut 
Farm.  Charming  old  farm  house ;  spacious 
rooms ;  table  furnished  with  eggs,  vegetables 
and  fruit  fresh  daily  from  the  farm;  ex- 
cellent water.  Good  roads  through  beauti- 
ful woods  invite  walking  and  riding. 
Horses  available.  Attractive  arrangements 
for  young  farmers  and  farmerettes,  3-9. 
Commuters  and  week-enders  accommodated. 
MRS.  S.  M.  SWING  WILTON,  CONN. 
Phone  Wilton  51-2 

ON  FARM.  Attractive  furnished  cottage. 
5  rooms  and  bath.  Litchfield  Hills,  1,000  ft. 
elevation.  100  miles  N.  Y.  City.  3  miles 
Village  Green.  Convenient  to  all  supplies. 
$200  season.  Write  Mrs.  Beers,  Washing- 
ton, Conn.    R.  F.  D. 

GOOD  board  and  pleasant  accommoda- 
tions for  the  summer  in  a  comfortable  farm- 
house. Beautiful  locality,  invigorating  air, 
all  farm  products.  Mrs.  Earle  Bugbee,  R. 
No.  2,  Putnam,  Ct 


MAINE 


PEMAQUID,  MAINE 

FOR  SALE  OR  RENT 

Finest  estate  on  Maine  Coast.  Large  Colonial 
house.  Ocean  view,  fine  harbor  and  drives. 
W.  G.  TIBBBTTS,  Pemaquid  Harbor,  Me. 


LIMITED  number  of  boarders  taken  on 
a  quiet,  modern  farm  home.  Best  of  home 
cooking.  Garage  space.  Mrs.  A.  B.  Larcom, 
Farmington,  Maine,  Route  No.  3. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


WANDERINN-ON-LAKE  SUNAPEE 

GEORGE'S  MILLS,  N.  H. 

Quiet  and  refined.  An  ideal  place  tor  your  summer's 
■est  and  enjoyment.  Situated  amidst  a  wealth  of 
beautiful  scenery.  Our  bouse  la  homey  and  Informal. 
Booklets  of  Anna  Chase.  Hostess. 


MICHIGAN 


CAMP  ARBUTUS 

8th  season.  Tent-house  camp  for  girls  on  in- 
land lake  near  Grand  Traverse  Bay,  Michigan. 
Water  sports  a  specialty.  Gypsy  trips  by  land 
and  water.  Field  sports,  camp  craft,  nature 
lore,   crafts,   photography.     $200.     For  booklet. 

Address,  Edith  A.  Steere, 

Packard  Road,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


NEW  JERSEY 


SUMMER  Board  for  three  persons  in 
Orange  Mountains  opposite  Essex  County 
Reservation.  One  hour  from  New  York. 
$12.00  a  week  each.    4227  Survey. 


The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 

has  several  vacancies  in  its  Field 
Supervisory  Nursing  Staff. 

Preference  will  be  given  to  nurses 
who  have  had  experience  in  a  super- 
visory or  executive  position  with  a 
Visiting  Nurse  Association  or  a 
similar  group  of  nurses. 

The  positions  offer  ample  op- 
portunity for  development  and 
promotion. 

Salaries  will  be  commensurate  with 
ability   and   experience. 

Applications  addressed  to  Lee  K. 
Frankel,  Third  Vice-President,  Box 
1,  Madison  Square  Station,  New 
York  and  marked  "  Personal "  will 
be  treated  as  confidential. 


WHITING'S 


FTNE 
STATIONERY 
STAMPED    WITH  YOUR 

(a)    Monogram   and   Address,    (b)    Only  Monogram, 

(c)   Name  and  Address,  or  (d)   Only  Address. 

185    SHEETS    AND    100    ENVELOPES 

PINK — WHITE — OR  GREY  PAPER 

Delivered    In    3    days    In    a    Handsome    Cabinet 

LIMITED  OFFER,  $1.50  Postpaid 

Send  Money   Order  or   Cheek  to 

MINUTE    SERVICE    CO.,    811    Reliance    Bldg. 

32   Union   Square,  New  York  City 


RITA  NFI  SON         Pub,ie  Stenographer 
Pvl  1  rt  l^lLLOUll  31  uni0,  Sqaire  West,  Room  603 
SUPERIOR  WORK— NOMINAL  FEES 


TO  SUBLEASE 

Until  May  1925.  Bright  sunny  office, 
1100  square  feet.  130  East  59th  St. 
Convenient  to  all  lines.  Furnishings 
included.    Telephone  already  installed. 

National  League  of  Girls  Clubs 
130  East  59th  Street  New  York  City 


Choosing  a  School! 

Sargent's  Handbook  of 

AMERICAN    PRIVATE    SCHOOLS. 

A   Guide  Book  for  Parents 

Telling    Intimately    and    discriminatingly 

of  Schools  good  and  bad. 

Why  Choose  Blindly? 

896  pp.,  $4.00  postpaid 

Catalogs  or  Advice  on  request. 

PORTER    SARGENT 

14  Beacon  St. Boston,   Mass, 


FURNISHED  HOUSE 

ENGLEWOOD,  N.  J.  Would  rent  a 
comfortably  furnished  house,  July  and 
August,  to  three  women.  Monthly  rental 
$150.    4207  Survey. 


ROOMS  TO  RENT 

SINGLE  ROOMS,  private  house,  18  min- 
utes Pennsylvania  Station;  near  station  and 
meals.  References.  121  Maple  Avenue, 
Flushing,  New  York. 


WANTED:  Refined  young  woman  to  oc- 
cupy very  desirable  room  in  fine  apartment 
house.  Apply,  apartment  73,  101  West  78th 
Street,  New  York  City. 


{In  answering  these  advertisements  please  mention  The  Survey,    It  helps,  us,  it  identifies  you) 
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Problems?  Or  Answers?  Or  Both? 


Training  for  social  work  should  include  experience  in  facing 
and  analyzing  concrete  problems. 

The  Pennsylvania  School  for  Social  and  Health  Work 

(Formerly  The  Pennsylvania  School  for  Social  Service) 

brings  its  students  face  to  face  with  problems.  Philadelphia,  now 
undergoing  the  process  of  federating  social  work  agencies,  is  a  lab- 
oratory of  social  problems  unsurpassed  in  America.  The  courses  in 
this  school  are  organized  to  develop  continuous  critical  connections 
between  social  problems  and  current  answers  to  those  problems. 

These  courses  include  theory  and  field  experience  in  family 
case  work,  child  welfare,  psychiatric  social  work,  social  medicine, 
community  organization,  educational  and  vocational  guidance 
(including  social  case  work  for  visiting  teachers),  and  social 
investigation. 

The  Department  of  Public  Health  Nursing  (affiliated  with  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania)  offers  standard  work  in  its  own  field, 
including  training  in  case  work  and  in  the  community  aspects  of 
health  problems. 

Special  courses  are  offered  in  industry,  government,  immi- 
grant problems  (including  the  characteristics  of  racial  groups)  and 
the  administration  of  social  work. 

The  closest  faculty  and  field  relationships  are  maintained  with 
the  leading  social  work  agencies. 

Extension  courses  bring  the  school  into  vital  contacts  with  the 
city  and  with  centers  outside  Philadelphia,  especially  with  develop- 
ments in  public  welfare,  health  and  education  under  the  new  state 
programs  of  Pennsylvania. 

For  bulletins  and  other  information  address 

JOSEPH  K.  HART,  Director 
339  South  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia 

The  new  year,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Kenneth  L.  M.  Pray, 
will  begin  September  I,  1922. 
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Social  Certainties 

By  Julia  Houston  Railey  and  Hilton  Howell  Railey 

Illustrations  by  Van  Loon 
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Training  Courses  for  Social  Work 

SMITH  COLLEGE 

Training  School  for  Social  Work 

Attendance  Officers 

Child  Welfare                         Family  Welfare 
Visiting  Teachers                  Medical  Social  Work 
Probation  Officers            Psychiatric  Social  Work 
Community  Service 

NEXT  SESSION  BEGINS  JULY  6 

ADDRESS: 

The  Director,  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass. 

1 

WANTED 

50  COLLEGE  GRADUATES 

TO  PREPARE  FOR 

PUBLIC   AND    PRIVATE 
PROFESSIONAL  SERVICE 

AT  THE 

SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
SIMMONS  COLLEGE 

18  Somerset  St.,  Boston  14,  Mass. 

The  Pennsylvania  School  for  Social  Service 

in  affiliation  with  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 

WATERTIGHT  COMPARTMENTS 

may  be  good  things  for  ships  but  aren't  they  a  menace 
in  the  professional   realm? 

Social    work  should   not   be  in  a  water  tight  compart- 
ment  isolated    from  such   fields  as   industrial   relations, 
medicine,  teaching,  nursing,  and  public  administration. 

The    Summer    Session    has    worked    out    the    common 
ground  between  social  work  and  these  allied  tasks. 

It  has  therefore  planned  courses  and  seminars  to  give 

individuals  thus  engaged  those  portions  of  social  work 

discoveries   that   will    be   of    immediate   and    real    value 

to  them.                  .                     . 

June  2() — .lug list    ID 

NEW    YORK    SCHOOL    OF   SOCIAL   WORK 

107    East    22nd    Street,    New    York 

olfcrs  a  ten  month's  course  in  Public  Health  Nursing. 
This  course  consists  ol   both  theory  and   practice  and 
is  open    to   qualified    graduate   nurses.      Through    co- 
operation with  other  agencies,  training  is  given  in  visit- 
ing nursing,  child  welfare,  school  and  industrial  nurs- 
ing, hospital  social   service  and   rural  community  nurs- 
ing.     New  year  begins    Monday,   September   5,    1922. 

1    detailed  information  n/'/>/' 
MISS  HARRIET  FROST,  Director  of  Public  Health  Nursing 
The  Pennsylvania  School  for  Social  Service 

339   South    Broad   Street,   Philadelphia 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Courses  in  Social  Economics 

Courses     offered      first     year: — Social      Case     Work, 
Health     and     Preventable    Disease,     Social     Medicine, 
Community   Problems  and  Organization,   Social   Work 
and    Law,   Immigrant    Peoples.     Twenty-one  hours  a 
week  field  work  training  under  professional  executives. 

S  cond  year,  specialized. 

Psychiatric  and  General    Medical  Social   Service  train- 
ing  given   by   the   Social    Service    Department   of   The 
Johns  Hopkins   Hospital. 

College  graduates  eligible   for  ALA.  degree  alter  com- 
pleting the  two  years'  course. 

For  circulars  address  T.   R.   PALL,  Registrar. 

The  Americanization  Training 
Courses 

in  Summer  Session  of 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis,   June    I  <)    to    July    29,    IQ22 

Short    intensive   Course   for   teachers,   supervisors,   and 
leaders    in    fields   of    work    among    foreign    peoples   in 
America. 

Some  of  the  courses   offered  :    Immigration,   American 
Negro,      Rate     Leaders     and      Programs,     Immigrant 
Woman,  Technique  of  Teaching  Adults,  Americaniza- 
tion  Organization,   Americanisms   and   Assimilation. 

Write  for  special  Americanization  Bulletin. 

{In  answering  these  advertisements  please  mention   I'm   Survey,     //  helps  us,  it  identifies  yon  ) 
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ANY  one  who  has  seen  Bedloe's 
Island  from  the  steerage  deck 
of  an  immigrant  boat  knows  that 
the  statue  of  Liberty  remains  the 
truest  symbol  of  our  Independence 
Day.  The  etching  reproduced  on 
our  cover  is  by  ELIAS  M.  GROSS- 
MAN, an  immigrant  who  not  many 
years  ago  made  his  living  as  a 
capmaker. 

Some  of  the  foremost  social 
workers  in  New  England  have 
signified  their  endorsement  of  the 
views  put  forth  by  MR.  and  MRS. 
RAILEY  in  answer  to  Mrs.  Can- 
non's much  discussed  article  on 
Philanthropic  Doubts  in  the  At- 
lantic Monthly. 

Anyway,  VAN  LOON'S  draw- 
ings are  unanswerable. 

"There  is  just  as  much  social 
spirit  in  the  younger  generation 
as  in  the  old,"  a  western  visitor 
told  the  editor  the  other  day;  "only 
it  expresses  itself  in  a  different 
way."  Community  dramatics  is 
more  and  more  becoming  its  fore- 
most form  of  expression.  In  The 
Carolina  Playmakers  PAUL  L. 
BENJAMIN  this  spring  found  an 
almost    perfect    embodiment    of    it. 

The  remaining  strongholds  of  in- 
dustrial feudalism  in  America  are 
passing  away.  The  strike  in  the 
textile  districts  of  Rhode  Island 
has  given  S.  ADELE  SHAW  an 
opportunity  to  watch  the  social 
implications  of  that  change. 

PROFESSOR  RIPLEY  continues 
his  reminiscences  as  an  industrial 
mediator  with  a  chapter  that 
touches  more  particularly  the  com- 
plication of  the  labor  organizer's 
job  by  the  influx  of  immigrant 
labor.  His  earlier  articles  in  re- 
cent Graphics  were  on  Longshore, 
in  the  March  issue,  and  Bones  of 
Contention,  in  May.  The  latter 
recorded  the  inside  history  of  the 
settlement  of  the  great  clothing 
strike  of  1918-19  (not  1920  as  in- 
correctly printed).  In  a  conclud- 
ing article,  Loading  the  Olive 
Branch,  Professor  Ripley  will  sum 
up  the  lessons  of  his  experiences. 
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In  HOWARD  N.  COOK  we 
have  an  illustrator  who  uses  a 
modern  technique  with  striking  ef- 
fect in  presenting  human  evidence. 

"Dat  time  clock  sho'  give  me 
shell  shock,"  said  one  of  the  Ne- 
groes recently  brought  North  to 
work  in  a  button  factory.  Interest- 
ing light  on  his  mentality  and  that 
of  his  mates  is  thrown  by  ANNIE 
MARION  MacLEAN.  The  ma- 
terial of  this  article  will  in  a 
slightly  different  form  be  part  of 
a  book  entitled  Our  Neighbors. 

After  his  pictures  of  railroad 
and  water  front  workers,  HINE 
has  arrived  at  the  post  office  of  a 
great  city  in  his  serial  portraiture 
of  the  nation's  system  of  com- 
munication. 

The  new  Providence  with  its 
progressive  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  splendid  buildings  is  enter- 
taining the  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work  this  year.  But  it  is 
owing  to  the  will  of  a  good  citizen 
who  died  a  hundred  years  ago  that 
the  delegates  will  find  the  heritage 
o*  the  older  Providence,  as  de- 
scribed by  ESTHER  ALIDA 
PHILLIPS. 

Some  of  the  best  known  painters, 
engravers  and  sculptors  last 
month  decided  to  appeal  straight 
to  the  people  by  cutting  out  the 
usual  trappings  of  a  picture  show 
and  taking  their  works  to  a  build- 
ing frequented  by  the  members  of 
vavious  working  class  organiza- 
tions. What  appreciation  met  their 
e^ort  is  told  by  HAROLD  LIV- 
INGSTON VAN  DOREN. 

SANFORD  GRIFFITH  gives 
further  impressions  of  his  recent 
visit  to  Russia  in  a  description  of 
the  way  in  which  the  metal  indus- 
tries of  Petrograd  are  organized 
and  work  under  Soviet  rule. 

MARION     CLINCH    CALKINS 

has  made  some  queer  friends  on 
the  east  side  of  New  York.  This 
time  she  tells  of  Pincus  whose 
family  insisted  on  his  going  into 
the   junk   business — and    the    result. 
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Social  Certainties 

By  JULIA  HOUSTON  RAILEY  and  HILTON  HOWELL  RAILEY 

Drawings  by  HENDRIK  WILLEM  VAN  LOON 


ARELY  in  the  history  of  a  great 
movement  does  an  authoritative 
challenge  to  its  fundamental  pur- 
poses go  long  unheeded.  Silence, 
if  such  a  movement  depend  for  its 
support  upon  the  public,  is  ominous: 
there  is  abundant  evidence  that  the 
danger  of  assumed  infallibility,  though  not  im- 
mediate, is  cumulative.  It  is  gradual  disintegration, 
the  crumbling  of  the  pillars,  that  ultimately  levels 
the  structure.  Indifference  precedes  the  crash.  And 
then? 

There  is  no  questioning  the  fact  that  Cornelia  J. 
Cannon's  Philanthropic  Doubts  in  last  September's 
Atlantic  Monthly  was  a  definite  challenge  to  social 
work.  To  ignore  that  would  be  fatal.  But  what 
Mrs.  Cannon  has  really  done,  overlooking,  for  the 
moment,  the  chief  injustices  of  her  point  of  view, 
is  to  prove  by  her  very  doubts  that  social  work  has 
failed — to  interpret  itself. 

In  professional  social  work — though  she  herself 
is  not  a  professional — Mrs.  Cannon  is  a  familiar 
and  respected  figure.  It  is  important  to  determine 
her  position:   she  writes  as  an  outsider. 


DEFINED,  philanthropy  means  "love  to  all  man- 
kind, the  desire  and  readiness  to  do  good  to 
all  men."  Its  synonyms  are  "charity  and  almsgiv- 
ing," the  three  words  being  but  slightly  differenti- 
ated, thus:  "Philanthropy  is  the  spirit  of  active  good 
will  toward  one's  fellow  men,  especially  as  shown 
in  efforts  to  promote  their  welfare;  charity  is  be- 
nevolence, especially  as  manifested  in  provision  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor.  Almsgiving  differs  from 
charity  in  applying  only  to  the  material  relief  af- 
forded." 

As  for  benevolence,  it  is  considered  to  be  a  "dis- 
position to  do  good,  charitableness." 

Exactly.  Vague,  general  benevolence,  blanket- 
ing, suffocating  "all  mankind";  cloudy  "dispositions 
to  do  good,"  the  "spirit"  of  this,  the  "desire"  for 
that — abstract  words,  words  sentimental  and  often 
dangerous  in  application. 

To  social  workers  Mrs.  Cannon's  philanthropists 
connote  Victorian  Lady  Bountifuls,  slumming  in 
furs;  local  Croesi,  loftily  heading  subscription  lists; 
sepulchral  orphanages  to  the  memory  of  this,  that 
or  the  other  cast-iron  patriot  in  the  front  yard; 
tremolo  sermons  reminding  that  "the  poor  ye  have 
always  with  you,"  and  that  in  giving  to  them  one 


Perhaps  that  is  why  she  places  social  work  under 
the  general  heading  of  "philanthropy,"  stating  that     enters  into  a  highly  profitable  transaction  with  the 
social  workers  are  merely  "the  professionals  of  the     Lord 


philanthropic  movement." 

There  it  is  necessary  to  draw  a  major  distinction. 

Social  workers  have  always  been  prejudiced 
against  the  term  "philanthropy."  To  be  sure,  some 
of  their  training  schools  are  called  schools  of  "civics 
and  philanthropy,"  which  appears  inconsisent  with 
their  prejudice.  But  any  student  knows  that  the 
name  is  an  ornamental  hangover,  and  that  the  in- 
struction takes  little  or  no  account  of  it.  Philan- 
thropy also  connotes  the  Rockefeller  and  Russell 
Sage  Foundations,  and  other  great  sociological  ex- 
periments in  the  national  laboratory,  but  in  the  main 
the  old  moss  clings  to  the  term. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  word  philanthropy,  the 
idea  and  its  connotations  are  obsolescent,  super- 
seded by  an  entirely  new  set  revolving  about  the 
term  "social,"  inclusive  of  all  that  is  humane  in 
philanthropy,  but  progressing  from  individual  to 
community  betterment. 

Briefly,  the  social  work  of  today  is,  in  its  scope, 
if  not  in  its  function,  the  product  of  an  evolution 
which  exhibits  well  denned  stages:  first,  the  pre- 
Elizabethan  custom  of  giving  alms  for  the  salvation 
of  the  giver's  soul,  a  practice  rooted  in  religious 
rites.  Next,  the  age  of  alms,  the  Elizabethan  peri- 
od, in  which  the  recipient  was  considered  "worthy," 
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or  "unworthy,"  at  least  by  crude  classification. 
Third,  the  recent  age,  not  yet  forgotten — as  wit- 
ness Philanthropic  Doubts — of  philanthropic  giving, 
which  sought  definitely  the  welfare  and  happiness 
of  the  beneficiary.  Finally,  the  present  stage  of 
scientific  social  service,  advancing  public  welfare  not 
merely  through  the  relief  of  distress,  which  is  its 
philanthropic  aspect,  but  also  through  an  intensive 
study  of  social  conditions  as  a  means  to  the  end  that 
backward  processes  in  the  social  order  may  be 
corrected. 

OOCIAL  (omitting  the  convivial  aspects  of  the 
^  word)  means  "of  or  pertaining  to  society  as  a 
social  organism  ...  as  social  science:  the  science  or 
sciences  that  relate  to  the  social  condition  and  well 
being  of  man  as  a  member  of  society." 

In  the  word  "science"  lies  the  crux  of  the  cleavage 
between  the  old  order  and  the  new;  between  philan- 
thropy as  a  sentiment  and  social  work  as  a — we 
must  needs  repeat — science. 

But  to  the  legion  of  philanthropic  doubters,  social 
workers  are  merely  "the  professionals  of  the  philan- 
thropic movement."  Further,  "many  of  them, 
especially  the  more  thoughtful,  have  felt  an  inner 
skepticism  as  to  the  fundamental  character  of  their 
work,  even  while  they  have  developed  a  technique 
which  they  feel  is  their  real  contribution  to  the 
social  riddle." 

Such  a  description  of  them  is  equivalent  to  say- 
ing that  mammalia  are  the  professionals  of  the 
vertebrate  kingdom.  True,  mammalia — and  social 
workers — are  alike  the  result  of  a  process  of  evolu- 
tion, of  slow  and  painful  advance,  whether  in  zoic 
or  intellectual  movement,  but  when  a  new  species 
has  been  thus  evolved,  in  justice  should  it  not  be 
recognized?  Should  not  its  individuality  and  differ- 
entiation be  studied?  Is  it  not  entitled  to  a  name  of 
its  own — and  a  hearing? 

^  From  Philanthropic  Doubts  it  gets  neither.  Mrs. 
Cannon  lumps  under  the  one  label  of  "philanthro- 
pists" such  chronologically  sundered  individuals  as 
matrons  of  old  style  "asylums"  and  psychiatrists; 
such  temperamentally  incompatible  people  as 
trained  case  workers  and  "rich  Americans,  who 
have  gone  in  for  charity  as  the  English  gentleman 
goes  in  for  -sport."  Oblivious  of  the  outcries  of  this 
heterogeneous  group,  she  binds  her  label  firmly 
about  it  and  proceeds  to  composite  photography. 

This  hypothetical  philanthropist  that  she  holds 
in  the  hollow  of  her  hand  is  one  possessed  of,  and 
by,  an  impulse  "that  may  be  an  unconscious  response 
to  the  Christian  doctrine  of  'thou  art  thy  brother's 
keeper,'  or  mav  be  an  obscure  expression  of  some 
primitive  herd  instinct.  .  .  .  There  are  in  it  elements 
of  kindly  condescension,  of  a  sympathetic  fellow 
feeling,  of  ardent  generosity."  (N.B.  But  not  the 
faintest  gleam  of  intelligence.  Just  a  well  inten- 
tioned  good  fellow,  our  philanthropist,  blundering 
around!)  "The  philanthropists,"  quoting  further, 
"belong  to  the  class  on  which  the  injustices  of  our 
present  basis  of  society  have  not  borne  heavily. 
They  serve  unconsciously  as  a  bulwark  of  the  status 
quo,  for  whose  defects  they  are  ready  and  eager  to 


apply  palliatives.  They  are  the  great  menders  and 
patchers  up  of  society,  not  the  surgeons  who  cut 
deep  into  the  festering  sore  and  scrape  the  bone. 
They  express  the  tenderness  and  pity  of  man,  not 
his  reasoning  intelligence.  .  .  .  They  know  better 
how  to  do  a  thing  than  why.  We  must  turn  to  them 
for  methods  .  .  .  but  as  yet  they  have  offered  us  no 
fundamental  basis  for  the  work  of  human  improve- 
ment. It  is  not  through  their  eyes  that  we  shall  see 
life  steadily  and  see  it  whole." 

She  imagines  the  philanthropist  saying  to  him- 
self, "  'Here  is  a  world  admittedly  imperfect,  and 
here  are  we  humanitarians  eager  to  set  it  right.  .  .  . 
We  are  willing  to  give  our  time,  our  money  and  our 
enthusiasm'  "  (but  not  our  brains,  research  and 
training,  again  observe!)  " 'to  bring  health  and 
happiness  to  our  brothers,  who  are  poor  and  suffer- 
ing. .  .  .  We  are  the  exemplars,  however  imperfect, 
of  the  Christian  ideal,  which  is  the  basis  of  our 
civilization.'  " 

THERE  may  be  philanthropists  who  think  or  talk 
in  this  manner,  but  nothing  irritates  a  social 
worker — included  in  the  category — quite  so  much 
as  to  have  some  admiring  outsider  deliver  himself 
of  those  opinions,  in  this  wise:  "Mr.  or  Miss  Blank, 
I  think  you  are  wonderful  to  give  all  your  time  and 
enthusiasm  to  the  poor,  this  way.  You  are  doing 
a  noble  Christian  work,  and  are  greatly  to  be 
commended." 

The  social  worker  is  apt  to  retort  rudely,  "My 
dear  sir,  or  madam,  I've  spent  some  years  and  much 
study  preparing  myself  to  handle  this  position,  for 
the  sole  and  sufficient  reason  that  I  prefer  this  type 
of  work  to  school  teaching,  or  nursing,  or  law,  or 
medicine,  or  other  social  professions.  It's  my  job — I 
like  it — I'm  paid  to  do  it,  and  I  do  it  pretty  well 
because  I  like  it  and  because  I've  learned  how.  It's 
no  more  noble  of  me  to  follow  my  calling  than  it  is 
for  your  doctor,  or  lawyer,  or  minister  to  follow 
his.  Aren't  you,  after  all,  overlooking  the  fact 
that  social  work  is  a  profession?" 

Philanthropic  Doubts  does  seem  to  have  over- 
looked this  rather  vital  fact. 

At  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  one 
may  observe  some  five  thousand  energetic  refuta- 
tions of  Mrs.  Cannon's  imagined  type  (few  of  the 
affirmations  of  the  type  come)  in  the  persons  of 
state  commissioners  of  charities  and  correction, 
psychologists,  health  officers,  industrial  investiga- 
tors, institution  heads,  expert  case  workers  in  varied 
agencies,  public  and  private,  research  authorities 
from  the  foundations,  the  staffs  of  schools  of  civics, 
and  of  college  departments,  the  editors  of  sociologi- 
cal magazines.  One  may  meet  also  an  enlightened 
company  of  advisers  and  collaborators — lawyers, 
physicians,  clergymen,  socially  minded  men  and 
women  who  are  volunteer  workers  and  board  mem- 
bers, a  mavor  or  two,  a  governor,  perhaps.  There, 
social  work,  unfettered,  broken  out  of  the  uncon- 
genial and  archaic  enclosure  which  Mrs.  Cannon  has 
placarded  "private  philanthropy,"  is  seen  sweeping 
into  every  department  of  our  communal  lite  and 
government.     For  the  social  worker  does  not  suffer 
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a  sea  change  and  cease  to  be  himself  when  taken 
over  by  city,  county  or  state.  The  executive  of  a 
charities  association  is  selected  by  a  competent  state 
board  to  serve  as  state  commissioner  of  charities 
and  corrections.  No  abracadabra  has  been  uttered 
to  transform  him  from  a  vague  and  beaming  phi- 
lanthropist into  an  expert  and  democratized  official, 
meeting  with  the  entire  approval  of  Mrs.  Cannon. 

A  DISTRICT  case  worker  for  a  child  welfare  or- 
ganization decides  to  accept  the  position  of 
probation  officer  in  the  county  juvenile  court.  Hav- 
ing shifted  from  private  to  public  service,  her  equi- 
librium remains  undisturbed.  She  proceeds  about 
her  business  upon  the  same  keel  of  experience  and 
information.  A  physician,  forsaking  private  prac- 
tice for  the  position  of  public  health  officer,  con- 
siders that  he  becomes  a  social  worker  in  so  doing, 
and,  as  part  of  his  new  duties,  begins  attending 
social  conferences. 

Thus  the  term  "philanthropist,'  is  shown  by  the 
people  upon  whom  it  is  foisted  to  be  at  the  same  time 
too  all-embracing  and  too  circumscribed  to  contain 
with  any  degree  of  truth  that  vigorous  profession- 
al— more  or  less  at  odds  with  orthodox  theology, 
though  not  lacking  the  "Christian  ideal";  inclined 
to  scoff  at  the  sentimental  selfishness  of  the  scriptur- 
al giver;  frequenting  the  callous  circles  of  his  fel- 
lows: doctors,  psychologists  and  their  ilk;  perverse- 
ly aloof  from  a  public  that  sobs  over  Freckles  and 
Pollyanna — that  much  misunderstood  person,  the 
modern  social  worker,  who  brings  down  upon  his 
reckless  head  the  philanthropic  doubts  of  the  in- 
telligentsia. 

Those  doubts  have  aroused  in  him  a  more  or  less 
mild,  but  not  especially  pardonable,  sense  of  out- 


rage; not  because  they  question  social  work's  success 
or  failure  in  living  up  to  its  ends — that  sort  of 
criticism  is  always  legitimate  and  helpful — but  be- 
cause they  ask  what  its  ends  are,  and,  even,  what 
it  is!  To  the  ostrich-minded  professional,  it  is  in- 
credible that  at  this  late  stage  social  work  should 
be  put  upon  the  stand  to  testify  as  to  its  rudiments. 
Certainly,  he  thinks,  the  intelligentsia,  the  12  per 
cent  of  "superior  minds,"  grudgingly  allotted  our 
population  by  the  psychological  tests  of  the  draft, 
should,  after  serving  for  twenty  years  on  innumera- 
ble boards  and  committees,  reading  floods  of  pam- 
phlets and  attending  hundreds  of  conferences,  ex- 
hibit more  than  a  bowing  acquaintance  with  the 
fundamental  principles  and  objectives  of  the  work. 
It  is  so  old  fashioned,  he  feels,  to  be  classed  with 
asylum  matrons,  on  the  one  hand,  and  rich  Amer- 
icans, with  a  charity  hobby,  on  the  other;  to  be 
accused  of  beautiful  ineffectuality  and  pious  naivete 
in  the  enthusiasm  of  a  case  hunt.  It  even  antedates 
the  contrary  school  of  criticism  precipitated  in  that 
searing  couplet, 

"Organized  charity,  all  scrimped  and  iced, 
In  the  name  of  a  cautious,  statistical  Christ." 

The  social  worker,  long  since  become  accustomed 
to  the  averted  face  of  Respectability,  to  that  picture 
of  himself  in  her  orthodox  eye  as  a  ghoulish  vivi- 
sectionist,  an  apostle  of  Antichrist  and  of  iniquitous 
science,  experimenting  upon  the  quivering  soul  of 
his  lowly  brother ! 

Of  late  the  charge  of  radicalism  has  come  into 
fashion,  as  false  and  vicious  a  charge,  when  applied 
to  scientific  social  work,  as  Mrs.  Cannon's  converse 
statement  that  the  radical  is  a  man  "trying  to  think 
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more  fundamentally"  than  her  philanthropist,  i.  e., 
social  worker. 

It  is  new,  or  rather  so  old  that  it's  new,  to  be  as- 
sured of  a  somewhat  excessive  goodness  of  heart; 
also  it  is  disproportionately  exasperating.  The  so- 
cial worker,  turning  the  page  to  this  latest  chapter 


Elizabethan  Charity 

of  reaction,  wonders  wearily,  "What  is  the  use?" 
Which  is  utterly  foolish  of  him,  because  any  mir- 
ror, whether  cracked  in  part  or  true  entirely,  has 
this  invaluable  property:  it  reflects.  And  the  social 
worker  needs  to  look  at  himself,  just  now.  His 
leaders  are  all  telling  him  so.  He  needs  the  realiza- 
tion that  the  doubt  of  those  who,  in  his  opinion, 
should  not  doubt  is  his  personal  responsibility,  his 
boomerang;  further,  that  he  is  as  much  to  blame 
for  the  false  as  for  the  true  criticism  of  his  work, 
and  that  both  are  equally  weighty  indications  of  the 
necessity  for  self-analysis,  and,  more,  self-ex- 
pression. 

With  a  worried  frown,  social  work  today  con- 
fronts this  fact.  Indeed,  and  it  is  a  hopeful  sign, 
within  an  amazingly  short  period  interpretation  has 
come  to  be  regarded  as  "the  next  great  step."  So 
it  is. 

Conscious  of. the  soundness  of  his  fundamentals, 
uncompromising  in  his  labors  to  achieve  construc- 
tive results,  the  social  worker  cannot  but  wonder 
why  a  clear  impression  of  his  work  does  not  regis- 
ter automatically  in  the  public  mind.  "Here  it  is; 
why  can't  folks  see  it?"    Too  close  to  the  firing  line, 


he  has  been  able  to  follow  only  the  progress  of  the 
battle  in  his  immediate  sector  and  has  been  alarm- 
ingly out  of  liaison  with  his  flanks — threatened  by 
an  enfilade  fire.  His  interpretative  efforts  have  been 
strenuous,  but  negligible,  in  the  main,  despite  in- 
creasing spheres  of  influence  in  other  professions, 
and,  to  some  extent,  in  the  ranks  of  the  hard-boiled 
laity. 

THE  privately  deplored  habit  of  writing  down  to 
the  level  of  a  conveniently  sympathetic  and  senti- 
mental public  is  less  in  evidence:  social  work  has 
lost  the  condescending  smirk  with  which  it  was  wont 
to  sign  the  letter  of  appeal — appeal,  however  dis- 
tasteful to  its  authors,  trustfully  and  naively  lean- 
ing upon  the  imagined  necessity  of  considering  the 
"human  interest"  or  other  principle  of  the  "psy- 
chology of  advertising"  in  order  to  sell  the  idea, 
i.  e.,  elicit  support.  This  practice  has  not  only 
garbled  good  subject  matter,  but  has  been  licensed 
by  the  merest  smattering  of  real  knowledge  concern- 
ing publicity  method.  In  the  actual  application  of 
these  degenerated  catch  phrases,  borrowed  from  the 
breezy  shop  of  the  newspaper  and  advertising  man, 
lies  the  dangerous  fallacy  of  pretense — pretense,  in 
the  case  of  social  work,  that  emphasizes  the  half 
truth,  not  the  whole. 

Of  course,  there  are  the  scientific  graphs,  punctu- 
ating amateurish  exhibits  that  "tell  the  story"; 
circulars  about  babies  whose  lives  may  be  saved  for 
two  dollars;  pamphlets,  innocently  entitled  Pure 
Milk;  public  lectures  on  How  To  Integrate  The 
Community  Program;  stiffnecked  annual  reports, 
and  other  illustrations  of  the  law  of  diminishing 
returns.  But  whenever  there  are  real  explanations 
to  be  made,  real  issues  to  be  discussed,  they  make 
them  to  each  other  in  long  convention  speeches, 
seminars  and  statistical  documents  of  fearful  bulk 
and  erudition,  reserving  for  the  public  the  vague 
and  unsubstantiated  plea.  The  structure  is  too 
flimsy,  the  motive  too  transparent,  the  nature  of  the 
trust  too  grave.  Such  methods  are  headed  for  the 
scrap  heap.  For  honest  interpretation,  publicity- 
must  have  recourse  to  the  fundamentals,  and  on 
those  fundamentals  of  its  policy,  social  work  must 
rest  its  case  if  it  is  to  endure. 

II 

SOCIAL  necessity  is  the  compelling  force  in  the 
growth  as  well  as  the  administration  of  the 
common  law. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  law  of  early 
America  was  that  of  the  frontier,  the  sparsely  set- 
tled agricultural  community.  From  the  staunch  in- 
dividualism of  the  pioneer,  of  the  Puritan,  not  only 
the  law,  but  our  whole  democracy  took  its  color  and 
shape.  The  Puritan  desired  the  least  government 
possible,  and  devised  his  legal  system  and  constitu- 
tion to  protect  the  citizen  from  a  potentially  op- 
pressive state.  His  spirit  is  basic  in  American 
institutions,  but  in  this  age  the  great  departure  from 
it  has  been  made.  If  his  form  of  democracy  is  to 
be  considered  the  true  one,  then  the  philanthropic 
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doubter's  dream  of  its  eventual  fulfillment  in  this 
country  seems  destined  to  frustration.  For  we  are 
abandoning  the  formula  of  puritanism,  or  individu- 
alistic democracy,  just  as  consistently  and  swiftly  as 
we  are  leaving  behind  us  the  old  social  conception 
of  laissez-faire.  The  undemocratic  America  of  to- 
day is  an  aggregate  of  great  urban  communities. 
We  live  in  congested  cities,  work  in  mills  or  sky- 
scrapers, sleep  in  tenements  of  one  order  or  another. 
Our  human  contacts  are  close,  immediate,  and 
dangerous,  calling  for  fine  legal  distinctions  in  our 
respective  rights.  Hourly  the  common  law  is  de- 
manding a  greater  assumption  by  the  executive  and 
administrative  arms  of  government  of  those  func- 
tions which  must  be  exercised  to  keep  community 
life  intact.     It  is  a  far  cry  to  the  frontier. 

WHAT  are  our  social  relations?  What  are  the 
necessities  arising  from  them?  Do  they  lie  in 
the  open  for  any  man  to  see?  Is  it  obvious  to  the 
court  in  what  way  justice  founded  on  social  relations 
should  be  applied? 

It  is  a  complex  that  requires  expert  analysis.  And 
that  is  the  positive  service  of  the  new  profession  of 
social  work. 

Example  is  better  than  precept.  The  pressure 
and  temptation  of  urban  life  wear  hard  upon  the 
father  and  breadwinner  of  the  family.  All  too  fre- 
quently he  is  unequal  to  his 
task.  When  his  failure 
arises  from  unwillingness 
to  carry  the  burden  of  citi- 
zenship, he  runs  away,  and 
it  is  true  that  where  the 
public  expends  relief  too 
freely  he  is  running  away 
in  increasing  numbers.  The 
courts  know  it,  but  are  not 
in  a  position  to  deal  with 
it  until  after  the  fact.  The 
bar  knows  it,  but  is  not  in 
the  business  of  sustaining 
domestic  harmony.  The 
doctor  knows  it,  but  his 
function  is  to  minister  to 
physical  distress.  So  it  hap- 
pens that  in  a  community, 
dimly  conscious  of  a  grow- 
ing evil,  constructive  plan- 
ning against  family  deser- 
tion and  non-support  seems 
to  be  nobody's  business — 
nobody's  business  were  it 
not  for  the  social  worker, 
alleged  to  belong  to  a  "self 
constituted  group,"  but  in 
reality  arising  out  of  the 
subconscious  need  of  citi- 
zenship for  diagnosis  of  its 
obscure  maladies,  for  re- 
presentatives who  shall  be 
its  precipitated  conscience. 

The  social  worker  is  en- 
gaged   upon    that    family's 


problem;  its  condition  is  his  peculiar  affair.  He 
confers  upon  this  question,  pooling  knowledge  and 
calling  in  the  lawyer  to  help  him.  A  basis  for  legisla- 
tion is  prepared,  legislation  that  shall  conserve  the 
moral  value  involved  in  the  reasonable  support  of  a 
family  by  its  breadwinner.  The  result  is  law:  the 
Uniform  Desertion  Act,  a  product  of  the  construc- 
tive effort  of  social  service. 

Mrs.  Cannon  would  have  us  believe  that  "the  tax- 
payers .  .  .  have  made  new  laws  about  deserting  hus- 
bands, and  have  stimulated  the  activity  of  the  courts 
and  extraditing  agents  to  return  these  evaders  to 
the  bearing  of  their  responsibilities."  Vraimentf 
A  truly  millenial  awakening  of  the  taxpayers! — 
who,  she  informs  us,  "become  supermen,  and  can 
accomplish  the  seemingly  impossible."  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  to  few  has  it  been  given  to  witness  this 
miraculous  transformation. 

WITHIN  the  memory  of  middle-aged  America 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  juvenile  court. 
Why  should  there  be?  There  is  but  one  law  for 
rich  and  poor,  old  and  young.  It  was  of  course  a 
regrettable  circumstance  that  offenders  of  tender 
years  should  be  brought  into  criminal  courts  before 
a  gaping,  curious  public;  summoned  from  a  pen 
which  harbored  the  whole  gamut  of  human  ab- 
normality, often  without  distinction  of  sex.     It  was 
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also  a  cause  for  disquietude  that  under  the  law,  in- 
exorable and  forever  the  same,  the  fact  of  child- 
hood was  not  recognized,  the  course  of  trial  un- 
altered. The  courts  were  aware  of  these  conditions 
and  complained  of  them.  The  bar,  the  educators 
and  the  pulpit  cried  out  against  the  worst  of  these 
abuses  .  .  .  and  still  they  stood.  It  remained  for  the 
interpreter  of  social  necessity  to  act.  The  social 
worker,  dealing  with  boys  and  girls,  studying  them, 
befriending  them,  seeking  to  protect  them  from 
destructive  forces,  saw  the  smudging  thumb  of 
criminal  trial,  sensed  the  urgency  of  interposing 
friendly  opportunity  for  reform  and  character 
building  between  the  conviction  of  offence  and  the 
finality  of  the  institution.  And  so  seeing,  it  re- 
mained for  the  social  worker  to  demand,  to  secure, 
and  largely  to  operate  that  new  element  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  which  we  call  the  juvenile 
court. 

The  mothers'  pension  acts  Mrs.  Cannon  does  not 
consider  to  be  the  result  of  "an  enlightened  refusal 
on  the  part  of  the  private  charities  (e.  g.  philan- 
thropy) to  bear  the  burden"  of  the  state.  "The 
philanthropist  might  have  gone  on  indefinitely  carry- 
ing the  load They  (the  acts)   have  removed  a 

crushing  weight  from  the  shoulders  of  women  with 
young  children,  and  placed  it  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  taxpayers." 

But  who  placed  the  acts  on  the  statute  books? 
The  bills  were  drafted  by  social  workers,  urged  by 
them,  enacted  under  their  pressure,  and  the  pensions 
are  now  administered,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  by 
juvenile  courts — upon  the  investigations  of  the 
probation  officers. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  public  school  to  train  the 
intellect  of  the  youth  of  America.  But  in  the  midst 
of  its  work  it  finds  tattered  clothing,  it  discovers 
tuberculosis,  it  notices  that  pale  and  pathetic  look 
of  the  child  too  tired  to  think;  it  perceives  that  the 
reason  why  John  cannot  grasp  arithmetic  is  that  he 
does  not  see  the  blackboard;  and  it  dulv  registers 
its  complaint  against  these  handicaps.  There  is  no 
liaison  officer  between  the  schoolroom  and  the  fire- 
side except  it  be  this  same  professional  social 
worker.  He  notes  the  difficulties.  He  raises  the 
query,  "Why  should  not  something  be  done  which  is 
corrective,  and  also  preventive,  for  the  physical 
•condition  of  these  little  folk,  at  the  same  time  that 


we  are  putting  such  an  edge  on  their  intellect?"  He 
has  been  insistent  upon  this  point,  and  with  the  help 
of  the  socially  minded  physician,  he  has  induced  the 
community  to  install  the  school  nurse  as  an  institu- 
tion in  the  social  life  of  America.  It  is  a  con- 
structive contribution.  Having  pointed  the  way 
with  the  school  nurse,  we  now  have  the  dental  clinic 
and  other  instruments  of  correction  and  prevention 
that  promote  the  public  health. 

|N  the  history  of  jurisprudence,  there  is  no  fact 
*•  more  fundamental  than  the  complete  competence 
of  the  individual  until  incompetence  is  proved  by  a 
jury  of  his  peers.  From  the  legal  point  of  view, 
if  one  were  not  mad  he  was  intelligent.  The  inter- 
mediate gradations  of  mentality  were  ignored:  the 
term  feeblemindedness  is  today  practically  unknown 
to  the  law. 

But  the  social  analyst  encounters  it  daily:  the 
"dull"  child  in  the  public  school,  who  is  a  drag 
anchor  for  the  class;  the  sodden  mother,  who  after 
painful  effort  cannot  grasp  aid  and  instruction  and 
hold  her  family  together;  the  boy  victims  of  clever 
and  vicious  crooks,  who  use  them  as  tools  to  "lo- 
cate," steal,  burn,  and  kill;  the  pitiful  little  girls 
who  strangle  their  babies;  the  hobo,  blurred  of 
brain  and  foundering  in  degradation;  the  prostitute, 
who  had,  at  the  beginning,  that  terrible  docility  of 
the  simple — les  miserables,  les  innocents,  rejects, 
misprints,  and  strays  out  of  purgatory,  lying  heavy 
on  the  soul  of  the  social  worker. 

The  public  obscurely  sensed  the  situation,  but  was 
not  able  to  dissect  the  problem  or  synthesize  the 
elements  of  knowledge.  It  was  left  for  the  middle- 
man of  science  to  adapt  psychological  measurement 
of  mind  to  practical  usage  in  the  protection  of  in- 
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competence  and  the  defence  of  citizenship.  The 
resultant  public  care  of  the  feebleminded  is  far- 
reaching  in  its  potential  capacity  for  reinforcement 
of  social  work's  great  objective — race  betterment 
through  the  elimination  of  the  causes  of  race 
deterioration. 

When  one  considers  the  rapid  progress  of  this 
decade  in  the  development  of  social  service  func- 
tions; when  one  comprehends  the  new  consciousness 
of  the  sovereign  people  in  their  protectorate  over 
the  defective,  the  abused,  the  wayward  and  the  il- 
legitimate child;  in  their  duty  to  the  mother  left 
helpless  among  her  children,  with  no  means  of  sup- 
port except  she  leave  them  and  earn  it  with  her 
hands;  when  the  whole  course  of  development  in  the 
social  program  is  reviewed,  and  it  is  discovered  that 
dire  necessity  brought  it  into  being,  it  must  be  un- 
mistakable to  the  careful  observer  that  there  is 
more  for  the  social  worker  than  the  giving  of  alms, 
than  the  offering  which  we  used  to  call  philanthropy, 
than  the  attempt  to  "mend  and  patch  up"  ills  al- 
ready come  to  pass — but  rather  that  it  is  a  true 
profession,  with  a  great  and  constructive  service  to 
perform. 

IF  the  term  "social  work"  as  thus  construed  were 
boldly  substituted  for  the  word  "philanthro- 
py"— represented  as  inclusive  of  it — throughout 
Mrs.  Cannon's  article,  and  the  whole  reread,  the 
effect,  at  many  points,  would  be  one  of  complete 
neutralization  of  statement,  of  startling  and  sudden 
subsidence  of  ground  for  attack. 

For  instance:  "the  major  indictment  against  phi- 
lanthropy (social  work)  is  that  it  has  ignored  the 
opportunities  democracy  offers  for  reforms  from 
within.  It  has  distracted  our  minds  and  attention 
from  community  responsibility  for  the  removal  of 
social  defects.  It  has  encouraged  us  to  leave  re- 
forms to  the  activity  of  self-appointed  groups.  Its 
reforms  have  tended  to  be  superficial,  because  it 
has  everywhere  selected  for  its  leaders  those  inter- 
ested in  philanthropy,  but  not  in  democracy  .  .  .  yet 
a  great  people  committed  to  the  experiment  of  or- 
ganizing a  democratic  society  fails  in  so  far  as  it 
refuses  to  use  the  forms  appropriate  to  democracy. 
Here  about  us  are  all  the  types  of  community  effort 
that  we  have  so  far  evolved :  boards  of  health, 
school  committees,  boards  of  parole,  poorhouses, 
overseers  of  the  poor,  courts,  probation  systems, 
commissioners  for  the  blind,  public  libraries,  depart- 
ments for  the  care  of  defectives,  for  the  care  of 
children,  for  giving  mothers'  pensions,  for  the 
supervision  of  public  safety,  for  the  treatment  of 
the  tubercular,  hospitals,  dispensaries,  parks  and 
playgrounds — and  yet  how  few  philanthropists  try 
loyally  to  work  out  their  problems  through  this 
wealth  of  agencies  before  organizing  associations 
of  their  own." 

But  social  service  not  only  "works  out  its  pro- 
blems" through  the  majority  of  these  agencies,  it 
operates,  it  is  these  systems,  boards,  institutions  and 
departments.  Private  and  public  social  service  are 
two  branches  of  the  same  profession,  manned  by 
workers  with  the  same  background. 


Juvenile  Court  in  the  Seventeenth  Century 

Clearly,  another  "major  indictment"  will  have 
to  be  found.  "Unintelligibility"  is  hopefully,  if  not 
grammatically,  offered. 

Misunderstanding  focuses  and  controversy  rages 
around  the  fork  of  these  two  branches.  The  argu- 
ments generally  come  in  pairs,  one  counteracting  the 
other:  A.  It  is  said  that  a  fundamental  danger  in 
private  associations  is  the  reluctance  to  let  go  and 
cease  functioning  when  the  need  is  past;  that,  for 
instance,  anti-tuberculosis  societies  continue  to  exist 
in  the  most  redundant  manner  after  they  have  per- 
suaded the  state  to  assume  responsibility  for  the 
tuberculous.  B.  "And  where  is  the  reformer  who 
ever  feels  that,  once  a  law  is  passed,  and  a  depart- 
ment created,  there  is  any  further  responsibility  on 
his  shoulders?  Yet,  if  we  had  the  wit  to  see  it,  our 
responsibility  would  then  be  but  just  beginning." 

Query:  Is  it  not  barely  possible  that  that  anti- 
tuberculosis association  "had  the  wit  to  see"  that  a 
state  tuberculosis  hospital  of  two  hundred  and  thirty 
beds,  without  a  field  staff,  subject  to  the  whim  of  a 
legislative  budget  committee,  might  need  the  back- 
ing of  a  non-political  organization,  with  a  large 
corps  of  visiting  nurses  and  state-wide  influence? 

Nevertheless — and  here  is  the  great  and  true 
danger  pointed  out  by  Mrs.  Cannon — if  that  same 
anti-tuberculosis  association  continues  to  content  it- 
self indefinitely  with  padding  and  supplementing 
the  work  of  the  state,  so  that  the  legislature  may 
have  an  excuse  for  saying,  "why  appropriate  for 
educational  work  and  a  field  staff  for  this  tubercular 
(Continued  on  page  482) 
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THE  FOREST  THEATER 
77ms  lovely  setting  is  used  by  the  Carolina  Playmakers  for  their  outdoor  productions.     It  is  situated  in  'a  fifty  acre  tract 

of  virgin  forest  belonging  to  the  University  of  North  Carolina 

The  Carolina  Playmakers 

By  PAUL  L.  BENJAMIN 


31-32-33.     DRAMATIC  COMPOSITION. 

Professor  Koch.  Credit,   i]/2  courses. 

Three  hours  a  •week. 
Fall,  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters. 
A  practical  course  in  the  writing  of  original  plays.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  materials  of  tradition  and  folk-lore,  and  of 
present-day  life.  The  essentials  of  stagecraft  are  illustrated 
in  the  production,  by  Carolina  Playmakers,  of  selected  plays 
written   in  the  course.     The  course   is  limited   in  number. 

THIS  is  taken  from  the  catalogue  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina.  It  is  packed  with 
meaning.  For  North  Carolina  is  the  land  of 
the  red  maple,  the  dogwood,  the  magnolia,  the 
Judas  tree,  and  the  mocking  bird.  It  is  a  state  rich  in 
incident  and  color.  It  has  traditions  reaching  down 
into  the  shale  and  the  clay.  It  is  a  state  of  native 
stock  with  an  infusion  of  less  than  2  per  cent  of  those 
of  foreign  birth  or  parentage.  Ballads  and  folk-tales 
are  still  passed  along  by  word  of  mouth  from  gen- 
eration to  generation.  Here  in  the  mountains  and 
along  the  lonely  capes  and  dunes  are  communities 
in  which  the  primitive  customs  of  the  early  settlers 
still  hold  sway.  There  is  the  glitter  of  chivalry 
and  romance  and  adventure — the  lost  colony  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh;  Charlotte,  the  "hornet's  nest"  of 
the  British;  dour  tales  of  the  Croatan  outlaws, 
yesterday  pirates  who  harried  the  Atlantic  coast, 
today  the  night  riders  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  But 
here  also  are  drab  mill  villages  with  acres  of  houses 
like  rows  of  bee  hives  cut  from  the  same  pattern 
and  painted  the  same  leaden  gray.  Here  are  the 
descendants  of  cavaliers  and  of  slaves  whose  memo- 
ries still  hark  back  to  plantation  days.     Here  also 


are  the  poor  tenant  whites  living  out  their  pinched 
lives  in  an  unequal  struggle  with  the  soil. 

About  four  years  ago  Professor  Frederick  H. 
Koch  was  called  here  from  the  University  of  North 
Dakota  and  brought  with  him  the  idea  of  forming 
dramas  from  the  life  and  traditions  of  the  people. 
He  had  proved  North  Dakota  full  of  the  stuff  from 
which  plays  are  made.  There  he  had  dramatized 
this  material  himself  and  had  also  inspired  his 
students  to  do  similar  creative  work.  In  the  state  of 
North  Carolina  he  also  found  a  rich  folk  lore,  un- 
surpassed, perhaps,  in  any  other  section  of  the 
country. 

The  aim  of  the  Carolina  Playmakers  whom  he 
has  inspired  is  to  create  a  native  drama,  rich  with 
the  associations  and  genius  of  the  people.  It  is  to 
catch  in  some  permanent  form,  before  it  is  too  late, 
their  traditions  and  their  folk  material.  It  is  to 
make  the  state  conscious  of  its  own  lore,  its  legends, 
its  history  and  its  common  life.  The  State  Uni- 
versity is  doing  this  by  putting  dramatic  tools  in  the 
hands  of  its  own  boys  and  girls,  and  by  having  them 
translate  their  own  folk  lore,  preferably  from  their 
own  localities,  into  the  dramatic  form  of  the  one- 
act  play.  Then,  acting  in  their  own  productions, 
they  have  taken  them  back  and  presented  them  be- 
fore the  people  from  whom  they  have  sprung. 
Whenever  possible  the  playwright  takes  the  lead- 
ing part  in  his  own  play.  "There  is  in  the  perform- 
ance," says  Professor  Koch,  "sympathy,  an  aban- 
donment of  the  actor's  self  to  the  reality  of  the 
scene,  which  recalls  the  homely  naturalness  of  the 
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Irish  Players.     It  is  not  a  play  merely;  it  is  life  it- 
self that  moves  and  feels." 

English  31  is  a  dramatic  laboratory.  Here  the 
plays  which  are  later  produced  are  first  written  and 
criticized.  No  textbook  is  used.  Neither  does 
Professor  Koch  lecture  on  dramatic  technique.  In- 
stead, good  one-act  plays  are  used  as  models.  Then 
he  tells  his  students  to  write.  They  begin  to  see  the 
potentialities  in  their  own  traditions  and  history. 
From  nebulous  beginnings  a  one-act  play  gradually 
takes  form — the  scenario,  the  dialogue,  the  finished 
production.  Meanwhile  there  has  been  painstaking 
rewriting  and  revision.  The  play  is  discussed  in 
class  until  the  dialogue  is  true  to  the  life  and  char- 
acter it  portrays,  the  action  swift  and  smooth,  and 
the  climax  the  natural  culmination  of  an  authentic 
chain  of  circumstances.  The  student  is  surprised 
to  learn  that  he  has  written 
"a  real  play."  The  merit  of 
these  plays  is  being  recog- 
nized. Henry  Holt  and 
Company  has  under  way  the 
publication  of  the  first  vol- 
ume of  Carolina  Folk  Plays. 
The  productions  are  home- 
made— the  scenery,  the  set- 
tings and  the  costumes. 

The  Playmakers  made 
their  first  tour  of  the  state 
in  May,  1920.  The  third 
tour  was  made  this  spring. 
The  initial  play,  When 
Witches  Ride,  was  writ- 
ten by  Elizabeth  A.  Lay. 
The  prologue  to  the  play  is 
a  sheer  bit  of  poetry  called 
The  Heritage. 

We    mock   with    facts    the 

Southern  folk-belief, 
And  so  forget  the  eternal 

guest  that  strove 
With    signs    and    tales    to 

symbolize  the  awe 
Of   power    in   heaven    and 

earth  still  undefined. 
Yet  we  may  catch  the  child- 
like wondering 
Of   our   old   Negroes   and 

the  country  folk, 
And   live    again    in   simple 

times  of  faith 
And  fear  and  wonder  if  we 

stage  their  life. 
There     witches     ride     the 

stormy,  thundering  sky 
And   signs    and   omens    fill 

believing  minds 
Then  old  traditions  live  in  simple  speech 
And  ours  the  heritage  of  wondering. 


The  play  deals  with  North  Carolina  folk  super- 
stition and  is  largely  drawn  from  Miss  Lay's  ex- 
periences   as    a    school    teacher    in    Northhampton 


County.  In  remote  sections  of  the  state  the  people 
still  believe  in  witches.  Some  of  these  witches  are 
wry-faced  hags.  Others  are  entrancing  creatures. 
The  characters  in  the  play  are  Uncle  Benny,  owner 
of  a  crossroads  store  and  "a  firm  believer  in 
witches";  Ed,  his  son;  Jake,  a  road  engineer;  and 
Phoebe  Ward,  the  witch. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  a  log-cabin  country  store  at 
a  time  when  most  of  the  people  in  the  county  be- 
lieved in  witches.  Red  peppers  and  dried  vege- 
tables hang  from  the  rafters.  There  are  festoons 
of  cobwebs.  A  crude  bench  is  drawn  in  front  of 
a  fire.  Mugs  of  liquor,  three  lighted  candles,  and 
coins  litter  the  table.  Outside  a  thunder  storm  is 
brewing.  There  is  the  crackle  of  lightning.  Old 
Phoebe  enters  unseen.  An  old  bonnet  hides  a 
wizened  face.     She  is  in  rags. 

From  this 
point  the  play 
increases  in  in- 
tensity. The 
rafters  shake 
and  rattle  as 
the  witches 
ride  the  storm. 
Finally,  Jake 
in  a  frenzy 
angers  Phoebe. 
Her  spell  falls 
upon  him  and 
he  is  driven 
out  into  the 
night,  crying, 
"The  witch's 
toad  done  got 
me  an'  I  got  to 
go.  I'm  goin', 
Gibbie,  I'm 
goin',  I'm 
goin'." 

Miss  Lay 
and  Paul 
Greene  have 
woven  a  play 
around  the 
dramatic  fig- 
ure of  Black- 
beard,  one  of 
the  most  no- 
torious pirates 
of  the  early 
part  of  the 
nineteenth  cen- 
tury, who  har- 
rassed  the 
Spanish  main 
and  the  coasts 
of  Virginia 
to  carry  on  his 
bloody  work  he  became  an  ally  of  the  spineless  gov- 
ernor of  Carolina  with  whom  he  shared  his  plunder. 
His  blood-curdling  deeds  traveled  up  and  down  the 
mainland.  Around  the  fire  in  the  evening  the  settlers 
told  of  his  latest  exploits.     Finally  a  price  was  set 


ELIZABETH    TAYLOR    AS  CUMBA 
Miss  Taylor  is  one  of  the  most   remarkable  actresses  that   the  Play- 
makers  have  discovered.     She  is  here  shown  in  the  Last  of  the  Lowries 

by  Paul  Greene 

and   the    Carolinas.      The   better 


MOONSHINERS 
Dod  Gast  Ye  Both !  deals  with  the  illicit  liquor  traffic  in    the  Carolina    mountains 

professor  Frederick  H.  Koch  has  proved  that  North  Carolina  is  full  of  the   stuff  from  which  plays  are  made.     As  teacher  of   the 
course  in  dramatic  composition  at  the  university  he  has  organized  the   Carolina  Playmakers.     His  pupils,  under  his  direction, 
write,  produce,  and  act  in  plays,  which  add  a  rich  and  splendid  vein  to  our  native  drama 


ANOTHER  PLAYMAKERS'  DRAMA 
A  scene  from  Peggy,  a  tragedy  oj  the  tenant  farmer,  by  Harold  Williamson.     The  simple,  dignified  realism  of  the  Play- 
productions  is  excellently  shown  in  this  photograph 
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on  his  head,  dead  or  alive,  and  Governor  Spottwood 
of  Virginia  in  November,  171 8,  sent  Captain  May- 
nard  with  two  sloops  to  capture  the  robber  and  his 
band.  A  fight  took  place  off  Ocracoke  Inlet,  North 
Carolina,  where  the  pirate's  ship  had  grounded  in 
shallow  water.  Blackbeard  was  killed  and  his  head 
taken  to  Governor  Spottwood.  The  song  of  Bloody 
Ed,  tailor  and  cook  on  the  pirate  ship  Adventure, 
has  the  rollicking  lilt  of  the  buccaneer's  song  in 
Treasure  Island,  "Six  dead  men  on  a  dead  man's 
chest,  Yo-ho-ho  and  a  bottle  of  rum." 

Bloody  Ed's  Song 
In  a  winding  shroud  of  green  sea  weed 

There  many  a  dead  man  lies — 
And  the  waves  above  them  glitter  at  night 

With  the  stare  of  the  dead  men's  eyes. 
No  rest,  no  sleep,  ten-fathom  deep 

They  watch  with  their  glittering  eyes. 

Forever  washed  by  the  deep  sea  tides 
With  the  changing  coral  sands, 

For  their  treasured  gold  in  their  own  deep  graves 
They  search  with  their  bony  hands. 

No  rest,  no  sleep,  ten  fathom  deep 

They  dig  with  their  bony  hands. 

Peggy,  by  Harold  Williamson,  is  an  authentic 
transcript  of  the  drab  lives  of  many  of  the  tenant 
farmers.  As  you  drive  through  the  country  you  get 
a  fleeting  impression  of  their  starved,  pinched  exist- 
ence. I  have  the  picture  of  a  weather-beaten  log 
shanty,  with  clay  dropping  from  the  chinks,  set  in 
a  fold  of  red  acres. 
A  peach  tree  all 
abloom  with  its  deli- 
cate pink  blossoms 
against  the  lichen 
grey  of  the  cabin 
made  a  vivid  con- 
trast. A  swarm  of 
ragged,  bare-footed 
children  stared  at  us 
leaden-eyed  as  we 
passed. 

The  characters  of 
Mr.  Williamson's 
play  are  drawn  from 
actual  life.  They 
are:  Will  Warren,  a 
tenant;  Mag  War- 
ren, his  wife;  Peggy, 
their  eighteen-year- 
old  daughter;  Jed 
Smith,  a  farm  la- 
borer; John  McDon- 
ald, owner  of  the 
farm;  Wesley,  his 
son.  "The  scene  is 
laid  in  the  combina- 
tion kitchen  and  eat- 
ing room  of  a  two- 
room  tenant  shack. 
In  the  center  of  the 


■- 1 

ANOTHER  SCENE  FROM  PEGGY 

This  play  deals  with  the  tragically  hopeless  condition   oj  the  children 

born  to  the  serfdom  of  the  soil 


room  is  a  square  eating  table  which  has  an  oil-cloth 
cover.  On  each  side  of  the  table  is  a  straw-bottom 
chair.  A  small,  worn  cook  stove  is  in  the  right 
hand  corner  of  the  room,  and  beside  the  stove  a 
wood-box."  Then  follows  the  playwright's  descrip- 
tion of  Mag,  the  typical  farm  tenant's  wife:  "She 
is  a  thin,  bent,  overworked  woman  of  forty-two. 
Her  face  reveals  the  strain  of  years  of  drudgery. 
Her  hair  is  done  up  in  a  knot  on  the  back  of  her 
head.  She  wears  a  cheap  calico  dress  and  a  faded 
checkered  apron.  In  the  pocket  of  the  apron  is  a 
large  snuff  can.  A  protruding  snuff  brush  monopo- 
lizes the  right  corner  of  her  mouth.  She  beats  up 
a  batter  ol  cornbread,  pours  it  into  a  pan  on  the 
stove,  and  after  pouring  some  water  into  a  large 
coffee  pot,  she  begins  to  slice  some  fatback.  All  the 
while  she  is  chanting  some  old  folk  song." 

Peggy  wishes  to  break  away  from  the  monoton- 
ous drudgery  of  farm  life.  Wesley,  who  is  in- 
fatuated with  her,  increases  her  unrest  with  his  ac- 
count of  college  and  the  world  outside.  The  follow- 
ing altercation  takes  place  between  her  and  Mag: 
Peggy:  He  jest  spoke  ter  me  an'  I  jest  axed  'im 
how  he  like  to  go  off  ter  school  and  he  said  he  liked 
it  and  he  axed  me  why  I  wasn't  goin'  ter  school  and 
I  told  him  I  had  ter  work. 

Mag:    Didn't    he    say    nothin'    'bout    yer    bein' 

purty?  1 

Peggy    (proudly) :     Yes,    he    said   I    was   purty. 

Said  if  I  had  an  edgercation  and  lived  uptown  I'd 

be  the  pick  o'  the  whole  bunch. 

Mag:  That's  what  I  was  a  thinkin'  he'd  be  a 
puttin'  inter  yer  head.  You  keep  out'n  Wes  Mc- 
Donald's way;  he 
aint  a-keering  noth- 
in' fer  you  and  be- 
sides he'll  git  ye  inter 
trouble.  Wait  till 
yer  pa  hears  o'this. 
(Pause.) 

Peggy  (looking 
out  the  window  pen- 
sively) :  I  bet  it'd  be 
nice  ter  go  ter  school. 
Mag:  Maybe  it 
is.  If  ye'd  a  been 
rich  schoolin'  might 
a  done  yer  some 
good,  but  ye  ain't 
rich  an'  schoolin' 
ain't  good  fer  only 
them  as  is  rich.  Me 
an'  yer  pa  never  had 
any  schoolin'  an'  I 
reckon  ye  can  get 
along  'thout  any  yer- 
self.  (She  goes  to 
the  door  to  spit.  She 
looks  out.)  H'its 
high  time  yer  pa  was 
a  gettin'  home. 

The  play  itself  is 
another  story  of  re- 
volt and  of  tragedy. 
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In  contrast  to  Miss  Lulu  Bett,  for  instance,  there 
is  no  Cinderella  climax  to  suit  the  popular  taste 
which  demands  that  the  lovers  shall  meet  in  a  long, 
lingering  kiss  as  the  curtain  falls.  The  play  is  true 
to  its  characters  and  situation.  In  brief  compass  it 
presents  more  graphically  one  of  the  serious  prob- 
lems facing  the  South  than  do  tomes  of  sociological 
studies.  Will  has  been  overworked  by  McDonald, 
and  drops  dead  from  "misery  around  the  heart." 
McDonald  tells  Mag  that  now  that  her  man  is  dead 
he  is  afraid  that  she  will  have  to  leave.  Wesley 
interferes.  His  father  replies,  "It's  time  you  were 
learning  that  business  is  not  a  charitable  institution, 
my  son.  I'm  trying  to  run  a  farm,  not  a  hard  luck 
asylum." 

Jed,  the  lanky,  uncouth  farm  hand,  intervenes  to 
say  that  if  Peggy  will  marry  him  he  will  let  Mag 
and  Herman  live  with  them,  thus  saving  them  from 


The  writing  of  Dod  Gast  Ye  Both!  by  Hubert 
Heffner  illustrates  particularly  well  how  this  folk 
material  is  given  authentic  form.  It  is  a  play  of 
the  moonshiners.  During  his  Christmas  vacation, 
Mr.  Heffner  took  the  play  with  him  and  read  it  to 
Noah  and  other  moonshiners  around  the  still.  He 
found  old  Sink,  the  part  which  he  himself  acted,  in 
jail  for  moonshining.  The  Bell  Buoy  or  Off  Nag's 
Head  by  Dougald  MacMillan  centers  about  Theo- 
dosia  Burr,  the  daughter  of  Aaron  Burr,  around 
whose  disappearance  a  legend  has  grown  up. 

White  Dresses,  also  by  Paul  Greene,  a  biting, 
tragic  play  of  the  Negro,  has  not  as  yet  been  pre- 
sented. The  action  takes  place  the  night  before 
Christmas  in  the  cabin  of  Mary  and  Candace  Mc- 
Lean on  the  farm  of  Henry  Morgan.  Mary,  who 
is  nearly  white,  is  a  pretty  girl  with  an  oval  face 
and  a  mass  of  dark  hair.      Candace,  her  aunt,   is 


A  BEAUTIFUL  PLAY  OF  FOLK  SUPERSTITION 
tn  Trista  Elizabeth  A.  Lay  has  put  into  dramatic  form  a  poetic  interpretation  of  the  wondering  beliefs  of  our  folk-life,  a 

much  neglected  part  of  our  national  heritage 


the  poor  farm.  The  play  finishes  with  Peggy  sob- 
bing, "I  reckon  .  .  .  it's  the  only  way  .  .  .  for  me." 

The  Last  of  the  Lowries  by  Paul  Greene  is  a 
play  of  the  Croatan  outlaws  in  Scuffletown,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  state.  Henry  Lowrie,  the  last 
of  the  gang,  returns  to  his  old  home  to  see  his 
mother,  Cumba.  The  house  is  surrounded  by  sher- 
iffs who  are  ready  to  shoot  him  on  sight.  Suddenly 
Henry  comes  in.  He  is  a  commanding  figure  wear- 
ing "a  broad,  black  felt  hat,  brown  corduroy  coat, 
dark  woolen  trousers  and  calf-skin  boots.  Two 
pistols  and  an  ugly  knife  are  stuck  in  his  belt.  A 
repeating  rifle  hangs  from  his  back." 

As  he  is  strumming  the  bars  of  the  Florelly  song, 
the  hooting  of  an  owl  is  heard.  Henry  goes  out 
into  the  night  to  his  death,  not  at  the  hands  of  the 
sheriffs,  but  at  his  own.  Cumba  raises  her  arm  as 
though  to  utter  a  curse  but  lowers  it  with  the 
malediction  unsaid. 


decrepit  and  old.  The  other  two  characters  in  the 
play  are  Mary's  lover,  Jim  Matthews,  a  Negro 
black  as  night  and  with  the  features  of  his  race,  and 
Henry  Morgan,  a  white  man,  who  is  the  landlord. 
The  problem  is  the  tragic  one  of  the  mulatto.  Mary 
has  formed  an  attachment  for  Morgan's  son,  Hugh, 
who  does  not  appear  in  the  play.  Hugh  recipro- 
cates. He  has  given  her  a  white  dress  which  she 
proudly  displays.  Morgan  in  desperation  insists 
that  she  marry  Jim.  The  following  dialogue  takes 
place  between  them : 

Mary:  Where  .  .  .  where's  he  gone? 

Morgan:  He's  gone  to  see  his  gal.  The  one  he's 
going  to  marry.  And  by  God,  you've  got  to  marry 
Jim. 

Mary  {half  sobbing)  :  They  ain't  no  use  tryin'  to 
change  it.  I've  tried  and  tried  but  they  ain't  no  use, 
I  jus'  as  well  do  it.     Yes,  yes,  I'll  marry  him. 

(Continued  on  page  482) 


"Fruit  of  the  Loom" 

The  Shift  from  Feudalism  to  Capitalism  in  the  Pawtuxet  Valley 

By  S.  ADELE  SHAW 


S  the  car  turns  south  from  Provi- 
dence, out  toward  the  Pawtuxet 
Valley,  it  passes  through  about  nine 
miles  of  usual  city  outskirts.  Then 
suddenly,  round  a  curve,  rows  of 
little  white  clapboard  houses  appear 
grouped  about  a  mill  close  to  the 
sides  of  the  river;  and  on  the  hill  where  once  also 
stood  the  company  store,  is  the  spotless  white  frame 
company  church.  The  whole  picture  is  flanked  by 
hills  and  rolling  farm  lands.  The  car  has  entered 
"the  Valley."  It  is  a  different  world.  Many  inhab- 
itants have  never  visited  the  city  nine  miles  away. 
The  Valley  has  been  the  scene  this  year  of  a  re- 
markable industrial  struggle;  it  has  been  the  site  in 
recent  years  of  a  shift  from  feudalism  to  capitalism 
that  probably  has  no  counterpart  in  this  country. 

For  it  was  in  this  valley  that  the  New  England 
textile  strike,  involving  sixty-five  thousand  or  more 
workers,  broke  out  last  January;  it  was  here  that 
the  textile  manufacturers  first  announced  the  20  per 
cent  wage  reduction  and  a  continuance,  of  the  54- 
hour  week,  following  a  reduction  of  iiy2  per  cent 
a  year  before.  It  was  here  where  the  workers  were 
almost  entirely  unorganized  and  their  resistance  un- 
expected, that  the  response  to  the  peremptory  order 
was  a  general  mill  strike — the  first  in  its  history — 
which  within  five  days  swept  the  whole  valley. 
Moreover,  the  event  followed  by  only  fourteen 
months  the  transfer  of  the  B.  B.  &  R.  Knight  Com- 
pany, manufacturers  of  "Fruit  of  the  Loom"  sheet- 
ings, the  largest  cotton  textile  interest  in  the  valley 
and  probably  in  the  entire  country,  to  a  powerful 
financial  group  in  New  York. 

The  twenty-one  villages  of  the  Pawtuxet  Valley 
have  no  existence  politically.  A  mill  was  built 
wherever  there  was  enough  fall  in  the  river  to  de- 
velop water  power.  Then  a  village  of  tenements, 
owned  by  the  mill,  was  built  about  it.  Now  these 
have  spread  until  they  have  become  continuous  for 
ten  miles  or  more  along  the  two  branches  of  the 
river.  The  political  unit,  the  town,  may  contain 
more  than  one  village,  it  may  split  a  village  in  half, 
it  may  include  rural  districts  and  residential  districts 
and  other  manufacturing  districts  across  the  hills. 
But  the  villages  have  held  their  names  over — Natick, 
Arctic,  Hope,  Riverpoint,  Crompton,  Pontiac,  Cen- 
treville  and  so  on.  Their  total  population  of  some 
thirty  thousand,  predominantly  French  Canadian, 
Italian,  Portuguese,  and  Polish,  includes  twelve  dif- 
ferent nationalities.  Here  is  a  Portuguese  village, 
there  a  French  one,  yonder  one  of  several  national- 
ities, each  grouped  in  a  cluster  of  tenements;  and 
somewhere  in  the  valley  each  nationality  has  its 
church  in  its  own  language. 
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A  large  majority  of  the  people  are  foreign-born. 
But  even  of  those  born  in.  the  valley  the  greater  part 
prefer  to  speak  the  tongue  of  their  parents.  For 
they  have  left  school  for  the  mill,  many  of  them, 
before  completing  the  fourth  grade.  The  Irish, 
scattered  today  through  the  villages,  the  Americans 
and  the  Swedes,  have  been  pushed  out  by  the  in- 
creasing number  of  later  immigrants,  or  are  at  work 
in  the  fine  cloth  mills  which  have  kept  their  wage 
scale  and  have  for  some  years  had  a  48-hour  week. 
The  French  Canadians  pour  in  by  rail  from  over 
the  border  or  by  boat  via  Boston  from  New  Bruns- 
wick. The  Portuguese  come  from  the  Azores  by 
steamship  direct  to  Providence.  The  Italians  and 
Poles  filter  in  from  the  large  cities  near  by. 

Natick,  a  B.  B.  &  R.  Knight  village,  below  the 
point  where  the  river  divides,  early  became  the  strike 
center.  On  the  main  street  which  winds  up  the  hill 
the  French  families  live,  usually  four  families  to  a 
tenement,  all  exactly  alike,  distinguishable  only  by 
the  little  black  numbers  over  the  doorways.  The 
general  appearance  is  one  of  orderliness  and  clean- 
liness in  sharp  contrast  to  steel  towns  or  mining 
communities.  For  there  is  no  smoke  from  the  mill 
to  dull  the  white  of  the  houses,  and  the  paling  fences 
in  front  of  them  are  kept  in  repair  by  the  mill. 
Each  entrance  has  a  green  storm  door  to  keep  the 
winter  out,  and  set  in  each  of  these  is  a  diamond  of 
glass  through  which  a  curtain  shows  often  a  bit  of 
hand-work  made  by  the  women  folk  within.  And 
there  in  a  yard  between  the  men's  coarse  shirts  on 
the  line  blows  a  bed  cover  of  homespun  with  points 
of  heavy  hand-made  lace. 

A  woman  comes  out  through  the  gate  and  empties 
her  pan  of  water  into  the  open  gutter  of  the  main 
street.  She  is  large-boned  and  stout  and  her  face 
is  sallow.  More  than  thirty-five  years  ago  her  hus- 
band came  from  Belgium  to  work  in  the  mills  and 
she,  his  sweetheart,  followed.  She  had  come  from 
a  "good"  family — school  teachers  and  not  mill 
workers.  But  she  could  not  speak  English,  so  she, 
too,  went  to  the  mill.  Now  the  husband  is  dead. 
A  daughter  and  a  son,  both  weavers  who  average 
$21  each  for  a  full  week's  work,  support  the  mother 
and  a  younger  sister  in  school.  For  their  five  rooms 
they  pay  $1  a  week  rent  taken  out  of  the  pay 
envelopes  at  the  mill.  In  the  kitchen,  which  is  the 
main  front  room,  the  washing  machine  is  busy  and 
the  dinner  is  boiling  on  the  wood  stove.  Behind  is 
the  little  parlor,  seldom  used.  Silk  patchwork  quilts 
give  it  color  and  on  the  chair-backs  and  seats  are 
covers  of  hand-made  lace.  The  drawers  of  the  com- 
mon pine  dresser  are  opened  with  pride  to  show  old 
world  handiwork  laid  away.  Crotcheted  rugs  cover 
the  oilcloth  on  the  kitchen  floor.     "We  need  them," 
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"FRUIT   OF   THE    LOOM" 


A  TENEMENT  OF  THE  OLD  TYPE 
The  Paivtuxet  Valley,  until  a  very  few  years  ago,  had  little  better  than  this  for  mill  inorkers.     There,  just  above  the  River- 
point  mill  of  the  B.  B.  &  R.  Knight  Company,  ten  families  are  housed  without  sewerage,    lighting  systems  or  any  sanitary 


conveniences 


the  daughter  explains;  "the  floor  is  so  damp."  The 
dirt  cellar  below  is,  indeed,  constantly  damp  for  the 
hill  behind  is  of  rock  and  drains  off  to  the  un- 
cemented  cellars  below. 

In  the  mother's  bedroom  behind  the  kitchen 
where  the  carpet  is  up  and  the  floor  scrubbed  white, 
the  stuffing  of  a  mattress  lies  on  the  floor  exposed  to 
the  air  and  sunshine  from  the  window.  It  is  fluffy 
gray.  The  woman  runs  her  hands  through  it. 
"Nice,  clean.  C'est  le  mouton.  Tell  the  lady."  It 
is  indeed  waste  from  the  woolen  mills  of  Belgium, 
which  she  brought  with  her  thirty-five  years  before. 
And  each  spring  it  is  opened  up,  aired  and  sewed 
tightly  into  its  washed  covers  again. 

The  daughter  is  full  of  charm,  bright,  intelligent. 
What  does  she  do  in  the  evenings?  There  is  the 
church,  and  there  are  the  movies  at  Arctic.  "And  we 
go  to  the  city  sometimes — when  you  want  something 
real  nice;  and  to  the  movies  there  when  you  want 
music  with  an  orchestra;  there's  just  a  piano  at 
Arctic." 

Up  the  hill  are  the  stores,  the  Mayflower  store, 
the  cooperative  store,  for  this  is  a  B.  B.  &  R.  Knight 
village  and  since  the  change  in  ownership  the  com- 


pany stores  have  been  given  up.  Here  over  a  door 
is  the  sign  "Pelletier"  and  there  "Salle  St.  Jean 
Baptiste."  The  white  frame  company  church  stands 
high  above  the  houses  and  back  on  the  hills  is  an 
Italian  settlement,  houses  which  the  Italians  have 
bought  from  their  savings.  Below  is  the  great  cot- 
ton mill  which  employs,  when  running  full,  about 
twelve  hundred  workers,  the  largest  number  under 
one  roof  in  the  country.  Across  the  river,  spanned 
by  a  bridge,  is  another  settlement  of  company  houses 
where  the  Italians  with  their  large  families  of  eight 
and  nine  children  live  in  tenements  of  six  rooms  for 
which  they  pay  $1.50  a  week. 

The  village,  when  the  strike  was  at  its  height,  was 
quiet,  silent.  There  were  no  guards  about  the  mill 
gates,  no  police  in  evidence.  Occasionally  a  militia- 
man was  to  be  seen  on  the  roof  of  the  mill,  probably 
throwing  ball  with  a  companion.  There  were  no 
machine  guns,  in  fact  no  apparent  strike-breaking  or- 
ganization, for  a  strike  is  a  new  thing  to  the  Valley. 

Though  the  mills  of  the  Pawtuxet  Valley  are 
owned  and  operated  by  as  many  as  six  different  com- 
panies and  though  there  is  a  slight  difference  in  con- 
ditions due   to  the  degree  of  personal   interest  of 
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owners  and  intelligence  of  agents,  conditions  as  a 
whole  are  similar.  Let  us  stop  long  enough  to  get 
the  setting  of  the  strike. 

The  mill  owners  assume  responsibility  for  the 
care  of  the  houses,  plastering,  papering,  painting, 
etc.,  and  for  emptying  trash  and  cesspools.  Tene- 
ments as  a  rule  are  four-party  houses,  though  some 
are  but  two-  and  some  six-  and  even  eight-.  There  is 
no  sewerage  system  in  any  of  the  villages  and  the 
majority  of  the  tenements  are  still  without  running 
water,  lighting  systems  or  any  sanitary  conveniences. 
Where  there  are  no  drains,  waste  water  is  emptied 
in  the  street  or  scattered  over  the  grassless  yards. 
Where  there  are  drains  the  water  is  discharged  into 
a  cesspool  in  the  rear  which  the  company  empties 
once  a  week,  though  there  are  complaints,  among 
the  Portuguese  for  instance,  that  the  cesspools  some- 
times overflow.  The  outhouses,  in  some  cases  at 
the  front  of  tenements,  are,  in  practically  all  of  the 
villages,  unprotected.  They  are  dry  pools  emptied 
by  the  company,  the  contents  carried  in  air-tight 
carts  and  spread  upon  rural  properties  on  the  hills 
above  the  towns.  Each  house  in  the  B.  B.  &  R. 
Knight  villages  is  provided  with  a  "tub"  for  gar- 
bage and  rubbish.     The  "tub"  is  half  of  an  ordinary 


barrel  without  top  or  bottom.  This  is  placed  in  the 
yard  in  close  proximity  to  the  house.  Tenants  com- 
plain that  the  mosquitoes  are  so  bad  in  the  summer 
that  they  cannot  sit  on  their  front  steps.  The  con- 
tents of  the  "tubs"  are  collected  anywhere  from 
once  a  week  to  once  a  month,  and  dumped  in  vacant 
lots  designated  for  the  purpose.  In  some  instances 
these  dumps  adjoin  the  main  streets  of  the  villages. 
In  villages  of  other  companies  an  uncovered  box 
serves  the  same  purpose  as  the  "tub."  The  inside 
of  the  old  tenements,  the  old  ones  being  in  the 
majority,  are  in  most  cases  in  disrepair.  Plaster  is 
falling,  fresh  paper  is  needed,  roofs  leak.  This  is 
especially  true  in  the  Portuguese  and  Italian  sections. 
Where  electric  lights  have  been  installed  and  drains 
and  running  water  put  in,  rents  have  been  raised  to 
$1.75  a  week. 

These  are  the  houses  where  the  workers  live. 
What  of  the  mills  where  they  spend  fifty-four  hours 
a  week;   the  men,  in  some  cases,  fifty-six? 

Rhode  Island  has  virtually  no  mandatory  factory- 
inspection  law.  Sanitary  conditions  are  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  inspector,  at  present  a  political  ap- 
pointee who  has  held  office  for  twenty-four  years. 
The   law  specifies  that  there  shall  be  a  toilet  for 


A  COTTAGE  OF  THE  NEW  REGIME 

Compare  this  with  the  house  on  the  preceding  page.     These  two-family  houses  are  offered  to  the  mill  laorkers  for  $18  each 

a  month.     But  this  is  three  times  what  they  paid  for  their  old  dwellings,  and  only  eight  have  been  rented 
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every  forty  persons  (twenty  is  usual  in  recent  legis- 
lation) and  since  19 17  it  has  required  that,  if  there 
is  a  public  water  service  in  the  town,  the  water 
closets  shall  be  connected.  This  lets  the  Valley 
mills  out  as  there  is  no  sewage  system  in  the  villages. 
The  result  is  that  earth  closets  prevail  in  the  mills 
in  such  manner  as  "in  the  judgment  of  the  inspectors, 
meet  the  demands  of  health  and  decency."  In  some 
cases  such  as  Pontiac,  a  B.  B.  &  R.  Knight  mill,  the 
cesspools  are  not  more  than  four  feet  from  the 
Pawtuxet  river  which  provides  the  drinking  water 
for  the  city  of  Providence. 

A  former  health  officer  of  the  Valley  says  that 
mill  floors  in  some  cases  are  not  washed  more  than 
once  a  year.  The  law  is  very  lenient  about  heating, 
ventilation,  lighting,  fire  requirement,  and  danger- 
ous machinery.  If  in  the  judgment  of  the  inspector 
the  arrangements  are  injurious  to  the  health  of  the 
employes,  the  manufacturer  shall  be  notified  to 
rectify  the  conditions  within  ninety  days;  and  if 
such  alterations  are  not  made  "within  such  time  as 
they  can  be  made  with  proper  diligence  upon  the 
part  of  said  proprietors"  they  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  but  shall  have  the  right  to  appeal. 

In  the  cotton  mill  a  certain  amount  of  humidity 
must  be  created  artificially  by  humidifiers,  that  the 
cotton  may  be  in  proper  condition  to  work  up.  In 
Rhode  Island  there  is  no  law  to  regulate  the  hu- 
midity in  the  workrooms  nor  the  source  or  purity  of 
water  used  for  humidifying  purposes. 

"It's  too  hot  for  any  person  to  work  in  those  mills 
fifty-four  hours,"  said  a  town  physician  who  has 
always  lived  in  the  villages.  "It's  not  warm,  its  hot. 
Many  a  time  I've  seen  a  girl  come  out  of  the  mill 
from  an  atmosphere  of  92,  96  or  98  degrees,  her 
hair  wet  from  the  sprinklers,  and  then  stand  and 
wait  in  the  cold  outside  for  the  car  that  runs  only 
every  half  hour.  Yes  there's  lots  of  tuberculosis 
and  asthma.  We  don't  know  how  much.  We've 
no  statistics." 

The  Valley  takes  advantage  of  the  fifty-four 
hours  which  the  state  allows  women  to  work.  I 
asked  a  Portuguese,  out  making  his  garden,  who 
cooked  the  meals,  for  he  had  told  me  he  had  two 
children  in  school  and  that  he  and  his  wife  both 
worked  in  the  mill.  "Oh,  he,"  pointing  to  the  wife 
who  stood  on  the  door  step  with  the  broom.  "He 
get  up  five  o'clock.  He  get  breakfast  and  go  mill 
ten  minute  'fore  seven.  He  get  home  twenty  minute 
'fore  six.     He  cook  meal." 

"And  you  help  I  suppose?" 

"Me?  No!  Who  want  do  somethin'  after  get 
out  that  damn  jail?" 

But  Rhode  Island,  which,  because  of  her  textile 
industry,  has  at  work  the  highest  percentage  of  girls 
between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-one  of  any 
state  in  the  union  (67  per  cent  of  the  girls  of  this 
age  in  the  state  are  at  work),  not  only  allows  them 
to  work  fifty-four  hours  but  also  permits  them  to 
work  at  night.  Consequently  more  than  2,000 
women  are  employed  on  night  shifts  in  the  textile 
industry.  These  conditions  continue  in  the  face  of 
the  facts  that,  according  to  the  draft  board,  the  state 
is  the  most  illiterate  of  any  of  the  northern  states 


and  is  but  fourth  from  the  bottom  for  the  union, 
and  that  it  had  the  highest  percentage  of  boys 
physically  unfit  for  service  of  any  state — the  result, 
it  is  not  unlikely,  of  her  indifference  to  the  conditions 
under  which  her  mothers  and  future  mothers  work. 
When  the  children  reach  the  age  of  fourteen  they 
too  start  for  the  mill.  It  makes  no  difference  what 
grade  they  are  in.  If  they  can  read  and  write  a 
simple  English  sentence  they  are  passed  as  ready 
to  enter  the  industrial  world.  And  they  sweep  up 
the  dust  and  help  around  the  machinery  in  the  heat 
and  noise  for  eight  hours  a  day  until  they  are  six- 
teen when  the  federal  law  releases  them  to  work 
Rhode  Island's  10-hour  day.1 

The  latest  school  statistics  available  show  that, 
in  19 19,  work  permits  were  issued  to  42.3  per  cent 
of  the  children  of  Rhode  Island  fourteen  and  fifteen 
years  old.    This  does  not  take  into  account  outstand- 
ing permits  which  by  a  conservative  estimate  would 
increase  the  percentage  of  children  of  that  age  at 
work  to  55  or  60  per  cent.     The  town  of  Warwick, 
in  which  part  of  Natick  is  situated,  shows  permits 
issued  to  46  per  cent  of  this  group  during  the  same 
year.     Again  these  figures  do  not  take  into  account 
outstanding  permits.     In   1920,  of  the  7,243   chil- 
dren reported  by  the  factory  inspector,  nearly  five 
thousand  were  employed  in  the  textile  industry;  and 
in  192 1,  of  the  4,815  reported,  3,409  were  in  the 
textile  industry;    a  decrease  in  numbers  attributed 
to  the  operation  of  the  federal  child  labor  law  and 
the  general  industrial  depression,  but  an  increase  in 
percentage  working  in  textile  mills.     While  there  is 
no  accurate  record  kept  of  the  grade  standing  of 
these  children,  figures  from  towns  issuing  a  majority 
of  the  permits  warrant  the  statement  that  45  per 
cent  leave  school  below  the  sixth  grade.     Records 
in  Woonsocket,  a  cotton  mill  town  in  the  Blackstone 
Valley,  show  69.9  per  cent  below  the  completion  of 
the  sixth  grade. 

With  the  women  and  children  at  work,  the  family 
budget — under  which  no  single  wage  earner  sup- 
ports the  household  but  even  the  mothers  and  chil- 
dren contribute  to  it — comes  into  existence.  And 
there  are  many  styles  of  family  budget  in  the  Valley. 
There  is  the  outside  man  or  common  laborer,  whose 
daughter  after  a  year  or  two  in  the  mill  makes  more 
as  an  operator  than  he  makes  as  the  head  of  a 
family,  and  who  likewise  contributes  more  to  the 
household.  There  is  the  typical  family  in  which 
the  father  after  the  children  are  released  for  work 
is  no  longer  the  responsible  financial  head  but  be- 
comes a  boarder  in  his  own  household.  There  is 
the  family  in  which  the  son  after  he  becomes 
financially  independent  boards  in  the  village  or  in 
the  next  town  and  thus  escapes  family  responsibility. 
With  an  average  wage  of  $800  in  the  textile  mills 
of  the  Valley  there  is  no  question  even  in  the  minds 
of  the  employers  that  the  family  wage  is  a  necessity 
even  for  the  smallest  families  living  in  the  worst 
tenements. 


•  Since  this  article  was  written  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  has  declared 
the  federn!  child  labor  law  unconstitutional  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
Rhode  Island  leg:slature  has  passed  a  law  requiring  children  under  16  to 
have  completed  the  sixth  grade  before  working  certificates  will  be  is- 
sued. 
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1  he  people 
who  shift  back 
and  forth 
from  these 
houses  to  these 
mills  look  like 
people  any- 
where. There 
are  no  sunbon- 
nets  or  shawls. 
The  girls,  their 
hair  bobbed, 
wear  plaid 
skirts  and 
s.weaters  and 
scarf  s — a  t 
least  while 
they  are  new 
to  the  mill. 
The  church  is 
the  center  of 
the  recreation 
as  well  as  the 
devotion  of  the 
Valley.  The 
school  has  no 
place  in  its  re- 
creational life. 
When  the  chil- 
dren leave  in 
the  afternoon 
it  is  closed  ex- 
cept for  the 
citizen  ship 
classes  for  for- 
eigners --  eve- 


NOT  THE  MOST  SANITARY 

The   tub   at   the   left  is  provided  for  garbage  and  emptied  once  a  'week  by  the 

company.     Tubs  and  outhouses  are  close  to  the  family  doorstep 


ning  classes  in  certain  of  the  villages,  which  may  be 
attended  by  people  from  the  other  villages,  their 
carfare  paid  by  the  school  board.  "It's  cheaper 
than  to  keep  the  school  here  open,"  a  superintendent 
explained  efficiently.  If  they  are  not  at  the  movies 
the  boys  may  be  found  evenings  gambling  on  the 
edge  of  town,  and  the  girls  walking  with  their  "fel- 
lows" or  at  home  sewing  until  they  turn  in  at  nine 
o'clock.  In  recent  years  a  girls'  club  with  units  in 
different  villages  has  been  organized  and  affiliated 
with  the  National  League  of  Girls'  Clubs.  Although 
one  or  two  women  who  represent  mill  interests  have 
taken  an  active  part  in  this  development,  the  great 
difficulty,  thev  state,  is  "to  find  men  or  women  who 
will  take  sufficient  interest  to  back  the  thing  and  to 
make  it  go."  The  B.  B.  &  R.  Knight  Company 
when  the  strike  came  were  in  the  process  of  open- 
ing club  rooms  for  the  men.  The  Coventry  Com- 
pany at  Anthony  has  shown  great  interest  in  the 
men's  nthletic  association  and  runs  a  much  patron- 
ized cafeteria  for  its  employes.  This  is,  however,  a 
fine  cloth  mill  and  not  involved  in  the  present  strike. 
I  asked  a  superintendent  about  the  people  in  his 
village.  What  did  the  boys  do?  "Well  they  go 
down  and  gamble.  There's  a  place  on  the  edge  of 
town.  So  crowded  the  other  night  when  I  looked 
in  you  couldn't  have  stuffed  in  another  person.  I 
had  one  of  those  places  closed  here  in  the  village 


not  long  ago. 
But  they  al- 
ways crop  up 
again.  .  .  .  Pro- 
hibition? Yes, 
we  have  pro- 
hibition. B  u  t 
they  make  it  in 
their  homes. 
'Hootch,'  they 
call  it.  .  .  . 
They  always 
show  up  to 
work  though. 
Don't  have 
any  trouble 
that  way.  .  .  . 
We  had  a 
boys'  club  here 
once.  They 
ain't  fit  for  it. 
Why,  they 
broke  up  near- 
ly the  whole 
place  down 
there.  We  shut 
it  up."  As  for 
the  children: 
"Why  play- 
grounds?" h  e 
asked.  "Look 
at  the  hills." 
It  was  true,  a 
lovelier  setting 
for  a  village 
could    scarcely 


be  found.  But  the  children  after  school  played  to- 
gether uncared  for,  their  parents  and  older  sisters 
and  brothers  in  the  mill,  until,  after  dark,  in  the 
winter  days  they  dropped  into  their  tenements, 
tired,  to  wait  until  some  one  came  home  to  get 
supper. 

II 

Thus  they  live  and  thus  they  work.  Theirs  the 
inheritance  of  a  labor  policy  which  aimed  to  bring 
in  lowest  grade  labor,  and  use  it  as  uncomplaining 
machinery.  What  that  policy  has  been  can  be  seen 
from  the  reminiscences  of  Stephen  A.  Knight,  one 
of  the  Knight  brothers  whose  enterprise  built  up 
for  the  family  the  great  Knight  interests.  Speak- 
ing before  a  club  in  Providence  in  1906,  when  he 
was  over  seventy  years  of  age,  he  drew  a  picture  of 
the  old  days.     Said  Mr.  Knight: 

On  the  first  day  of  April  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-five,  the  writer  of  this 
paper  commenced  his  labors  in  a  cotton  mill  as  bobbin  boy, 
or  as  it  was  termed  in  those  days,  back  boy.  The  mill  was 
in  the  state  of  Rhode  Island  being  in  the  town  of  Coventry. 
It  was  owned  by  a  man  who  was  at  one  time  governor  of 
Rhode  Island,  a  man  who  was  a  progressive  and  intelligent 
manufacturer.  His  mill  was  "up  to  date"  and  among  the 
most  successful   in  this  country  at  that  time. 

My  work  was  to  put  in  the  roving  on  a  pair  of  mules 
containing  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  spindles.     It  required 
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three  hands,  a  spinner,  a  fore  side  piecer  and  a  back  boy — to 
keep  that  pair  of  mules  in  operation.  The  spinner  who 
worked  alongside  with  me  died  about  two  years  ago  at  the 
age  of  one  hundred  and  three,  an  evidence  that  all  do  not 
die  young  who  spend  their  early  life  in  a  cotton  mill.  I  am 
hoping  to  go  him  one  better. 

The  running  time  for  that  mill,  on  an  average,  was  about 
fourteen  hours  per  day.  In  the  summer  time  we  went  in  as 
early  as  we  could  see,  worked  about  an  hour  and  a  half  and 
then  had  a  half  hour  for  breakfast.  At  twelve  o'clock  we 
had  another  half  hour  for  dinner  and  then  we  worked  until 
the  stars  were  out. 

From  September  twentieth  until  March  twentieth,  we 
went  to  work  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  came  out 
at  eight  o'clock  at  night,  having  the  same  hours  for  meals 
as  in  the  summer  time. 

For  my  services  I  was  allowed  forty-two  cents  per  week, 
which,  being  analyzed,  was  seven  cents  per  day,  or  one  half 
cent  per  hour. 

The  proprietor  of  that  mill  was  accustomed  to  make  a 
contract  with  his  help  on  the  first  day  of  April,  for  the 
coming  year.  The  contract  was  supposed  to  be  sacred  and 
it  was  looked  upon  as  a  disgrace  to  ignore  the  contracts  thus 
made.  On  one  of  these  anniversaries,  a  mother  with  several 
children  suggested  to  the  proprietor  that  the  pay  seemed 
small.  The  proprietor  replied,  "You  get  enough  to  eat, 
don't  you?"  The  mother  said.  "Just  enough  to  keep  the 
wolf  from  the  door."  He  then  remarked,  "You  get  enough 
clothes  to  wear,  don't  you?"  To  which  she  answered, 
"Barely  enough  to  cover  our  nakedness."  "Well,"  said  the 
proprietor,  "we  want  the  rest."  And  that  proprietor,  on 
the  whole,  was  as  kind  and  considerate  to  his  help  as  was 
any  other  manufacturer  at  that  time. 

The  opportunities  for  an  education  among  the  factory 
help  were  exceedingly  limited,  as  you  can  well  see,  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  time  and  from  the  standpoint  of 
money. 

The  result  of  this  policy,  which  the  Knights,  after 
80  years,  left  as  they  found  it,  has  indeed  been  a 
repression  which  has  made  of  the  Valley  what  has 
been  expressed  by  a  member  of  one  of  the  state's 
oldest  families  as  "the  swamp  of  Rhode  Island  with 
a  great  fog  hanging  over  it."  Over  and  over  again 
progressive  forces  have  tried  to  cut  through  but  al- 
ways with  the  same  result — an  even  denser  fog  in 
the  shape  of  an  immovable  power  at  the  state  house 
to  guard  the  swamp.  At  the  hearing  in  March  on 
the  bill  prohibiting  night  work  for  women,  the 
lawyer  for  the  manufacturers  explained  for  his 
clients  the  delights  of  night  work  and  its  superiority 
over  day  work.  "My  clients  tell  me  that  the  light- 
ing in  their  mills  is  the  very  best.  .  .  ."  "My  clients 
tell  me  that  their  workers  cannot  live  if  they  are 
denied  the  right  to  work  at  night.  .  .  ."  The  manu- 
facturer himself  does  not  appear  nor  does  he  send 
a  physician  or  a  technical  expert.  He  sends  his  paid 
legal  representative  who  has  no  knowledge  of  mill 
conditions.  And  yet  men  from  this  same  group 
of  manufacturers  said  to  the  writer:  "We're  not 
against  unionism.  It's  these  labor  leaders  that  are 
not  workers  in  the  mill  and  know  nothing  about  it 
that  we  won't  work  with." 

This  tendency  to  shift  responsibility  to  repre- 
sentatives, which  has  come  in  with  the  change  from 
the  reign  of  feudalism  to  the  control  of  capitalism, 
is  even  more  marked  in  the  villages  themselves.  The 
great  mill  interests  have  now  been  taken  over  by 


sons  of  former  owners  or  by  new  owners  who  live 
in  the  cities.  For  a  time  some  of  them  kept  their 
summer  homes  in  the  villages  but  now  for  the  most 
part  they  have  moved  these  establishments  to  New- 
port and  Naragansett,  and  they  no  longer  have  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  workers  and  the  condi- 
tions under  which  they  live.  They  draw  their  divi- 
dends and  occasionally  pass  through  the  town  in 
limousines.  The  representatives  of  the  owner  are 
the  agent,  overseers,  and  the  mill  superintendent. 
Their  first  responsibility  is  for  making  profits.  They 
do  not  have  the  authority  to  change  conditions.  In 
most  cases  they  do  not  have  ability  for  leadership 
among  a  repressed  people. 

The  most  liberal  of  the  mill  superintendents  of 
the  Pawtuxet  Valley  was  talking  of  his  relation  to 
his  men.  His  was  a  mill  making  a  fine  grade  of 
goods  in  which  wages  had  not  been  reduced  and  the 
workers  were  not  on  strike.  "We  have  a  habit  of 
calling  the  men  of  a  department  together  if  an  order 
given  is  disputed,"  he  said.  "But  we've  found  we 
can't  work  with  the  men  in  conference.  They  are 
too  ignorant.  I've  talked  to  them  and  the  next  day 
I  find  they  have  misinterpreted  what  I  have  said. 
They're  not  logical.  I'm  not  in  favor  of  any  shop 
democracy  plan."  His  workers  were  chiefly  Polish 
and  French  Canadian.  The  company  had  done  con- 
siderable welfare  work. 

The  assistant  superintendent  of  a  mill  in  a  neigh- 
boring village  which  had  been  on  strike  but  which 
had  opened  up  in  part,  employing  those  workers 
who  lived  in  the  immediate  village,  expressed  his 
philosophy:  "Would  I  employ  a  union  man?  Not 
if  I  knew  it.  When  we  opened  up  we  had  trouble 
for  two  days.  Then  we  ran  the  trouble  makers  out 
of  town.  We  said  we'd  see  whether  agitators  were 
going  to  run  this  town  or  the  deputy  sheriffs  of  the 
county  and  we  saw  that  the  county  was  going  to  do 
it."  He  was  the  man  who  had  commented  on  the 
boys'  club  in  his  village. 

The  natural  and  inevitable  result  of  this  absentee 
ownership  was  the  posting  last  January  of  an 
arbitrary  order  for  a  wage  reduction  with  no  confer- 
ence, no  explanation,  no  visible  concern  as  to  its  ef- 
fect upon  the  workers.  Leadership,  then,  is  the 
great  lack  in  the  social  life  of  the  Valley  today; 
as  a  result,  cooperation  is  the  great  lack  in  the  in- 
dustrial relationship. 

Ill 

The  outstanding  illustration  of  the  shift  to  ab- 
sentee financial  control,  is  the  case  of  the  B.  B.  & 
R.  Knight  Company.  It  points  up  the  transfer 
from  the  old  to  the  new  conditions;  an  exaggerated 
but  illuminating  example  of  the  situation  which  lies 
back  of  the  strike  and  of  the  processes  going  on  all 
over  the  country  by  which  native  industrial  establish- 
ments are  being  taken  over  by  city  banking  groups. 
With  its  eight  mills,  it  is  the  heart  of  the  Pawtuxet 
Valley,  and  is  generally  credited  with  taking  the 
initiative  in  the  decision  for  the  wage  reduction. 

From  the  time  when  the  Knight  men  took  over 
the  Pontiac  mill  in  the  forties,  through  the  great 
(Continued  on  page  4S  ?) 
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By  WILLIAM  Z.  RIPLEY 

HE    labor    problem    in    the    United  betterment   through  legislation   arising  from  these 
States    is    like    none    other    in    the  two  circumstances  named  above;  but  we  must  be 
world.     It  has  been  said  that  just  content  merely  with  the  statement  of  fact.     They 
as   the   weather  at  New  York  can  are  real  obstacles.     They  force  the  American  work- 
be    forecast    from    the    barometric  ing  classes,  bent  upon  their  own  betterment,  to  re- 
pressure  in  Texas,  so  likewise  may  sort   to   the   other   means   of   improving   their   lot, 
we    discern    the    future    course    of  namely,  that  of  labor  organization;    and  it  is  upon 
events    in    America    by    attentive    consideration    of  the  exercise  of  this  means — resort  to  trade  union 
present-day  conditions  in  the  British  Isles.  pressure   upon   the   employer — that   the    results   of 
It  is  true  that  in  many  ways  we  have  in  the  past  immigration  and  of  the  heterogeneous  makeup  of 
followed  the  course  of  Anglo-Saxon  development,  our  population  bear  most  hardly 


keeping,  roughly,  a  generation  behind — and  this 
too  despite  the  abundance  of  free  land  and  our 
own  rugged  pioneer  conditions.  But  I  am 
convinced,  nevertheless,  that  we  must  solve 
our  own  problem  in  a  unique  way  because  of 
the     extraordinary     composition     of     our     people. 

At  every  turn  in  the 
handling  of  labor  in  the 
United  States,  one  is  con- 
fronted with  the  effects  of 
European  immigration.  We 
have  become  so  habituated 
to  it  that  we  have  lost  sight 
of  its  amazing  consequen- 
ces. It  is  not,  to  be  sure, 
the  only  peculiarity  of  the 
American  situation.  There 
are  two  others  which  stand 
forth  prominently.  They 
are  inherent  in  our  scheme 
of  government.  Of  these, 
the  first  is  the  multiplicitv- 
of  states  to  which,  individ- 
ually, is  confined  the  task 
of  defining  the  relation  of 
employer  and  worker  by 
statute.  Only  within  the 
narrow  field  of  interstate 
commerce  may  one  uni- 
form set  of  laws  be  made 
to  apply  by  the  federal 
government  in  the  existence 
of  those  bodies  of  funda- 
mental law  known  as  con- 
stitutions. These  constitu- 
tions, dating  in  many  in- 
stances from  periods  of  far 
simpler  industrial  relation- 
ships, still  too  often  are 
adopted  by  the  courts  as 
the  standard  by  which  to 
measure  the  validity  of 
present-day  enactments.  It 
would  be  interesting,  and  is 
highly  significant,  to  dwell 
upon  the  obstacle  to  human 


The   sweating    room    of  a  bathing  suit  jactory  at 
Springfield,  Massachusetts 


The  unconscionable  racial  mixup  among  our  Amer- 
ican working  classes  offers  an  unparalleled  field  for 
exploitation  to  the  unscrupulous.  The  raw,  un- 
tutored immigrant  is  first  of  all  preyed  upon  by  his 
more  sophisticated  fellow  countrymen.  The  sub- 
contractor or  the  padrone  discovers  a  clear  field  for 

his  activities,  standing  as 
an  intermediary  between 
the  laborer  and  the  em- 
ployer. One  of  the  must 
dramatic  strikes  on  my 
books  occurred  at  Kiisch- 
baum's  in  Philadelphia. 
Under  the  authority  af- 
forded by  the  policy  of  the 
War  Labor  Board,  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  on  a  certain  date 
established  their  right  to 
collective  bargaining.  Shop 
chairmen  were  elected  ac- 
cordingly. They  were  Jew- 
ish and  on  the  following 
morning  two  Italians  lay  in 
wait  for  these  chairmen  in 
the  vestibule,  and  with 
knives  and  revolvers  pur- 
sued them,  shrieking  loudly 
for  help,  up  two  flights  and 
through  the  work  rooms  to 
the  remotest  corner  of  the 
big  building.  Before  any- 
one could  intervene  the  vic- 
tims were  badly  beaten  up 
and  knifed.  One  can  scarce- 
ly describe  the  excitement. 
Several  thousand  people, 
Jews  and  Italians,  imme- 
diately iumped  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  assault  was 
instigated  bv  the  employers. 
For  this  firm  had  rather 
notoriously  fought  the 
union  for  many  years,  and 
had  accepted  collective  bar- 
gaining only  because  it  was 
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The   workrooms  in  a  men's  clothing  factory  in    New   York   city   in  full  swing.      The    steam   presses    are   at    the 


engaged  upon  government  work,  subject  therefore 
to  a  new  industrial  code.  Public  hearings  were 
had,  with  the  court  room  crowded  with  strikers,  in 
a  state  of  mind  difficult  to  depict.  The  shop  chair- 
men, bandaged  and  trussed  up,  were  brought  in  with 
attendant  nurses.  The  assailants  were  there  also; 
but  could  not  be  put  upon  the  stand  lest  they  claim 
immunity  from  criminal  prosecution.  Several  times 
the  volatile  Italian  and  Jewish  workers  nearly  broke 
away  from  control,  especially,  as  I  recall  it,  when  a 
young  girl  who  was  testifying  suddenly  shrieked  and 
sprang  at  one  of  the  assailants,  alleging  that  he  was 
covertly  threatening  her  with  a  gesture,  well  known 
to  Sicilians  as  a  forerunner  of  the  stiletto. 

But  after  it  was  all  over,  the  employers  were 
exonerated.  For  we  found  that  the  dastardly  act 
was  committed  in  revenge  by  two  padrones,  who 
were  infuriated  against  the  union  and  its  representa- 
tives, for  having  put  an  end  to  an  iniquitous  system 
by  which  girls  were  hired  through  sub-contractors  in 
blocks  of  ten.  These  industrial  leeches,  farming  out 
the  labor  of  their  ignorant  compatriots,  were  making 
a  rake-off  of  about  $10  a  day  apiece.  Such  a  system 
could  not  exist  were  the  operatives  aware  commer- 
cially, as  the  union  promptly  advised  them,  of  the 
fair  worth  of  their  labor. 

EMPLOYERS  also,  on  their  part,  may  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  diversity  of  peoples,  so  disposing 
them  in  groups  as  to  prevent  their  reaching  a  com- 
mon understanding.  At  Ludlow,  Massachusetts, 
close  second  to  Lawrence  in  its  heterogeneity,  the 
distribution  of  nationalities  for  teamwork  is  said  to 
become  an  important  rriatter.  Not  a  few  employers 
make  it  a  regular  practice  in  a  clothing  factory  or 
rubber  works  never  to  put  two  people  with  a  com- 
mon tongue  or  origin  at  a  joint  task.  The  scientific 
manager  in  a  shoe  factory  may  well  have  his  toe- 
laster,    side-laster,    and    puller-over    constituting    a 


team  of  such  origin  that  no  time  may  be  wasted  in 
idle  gossip.  Or  the  gang,  being  made  up  of  a  Pole, 
a  Finn,  a  Hungarian  and  an  Italian — at  best  speak- 
ing English  imperfectly,  perhaps  not  at  all — is  quite 
unlikely  to  frame  up  anything  against  the  employer. 
How  much  less  is  it  apt  to  promote  an  interchange  of 
views  as  to  the  value  of  the  service  rendered.  Oc- 
casionally the  employer  may  utilize  this  racial  diver- 
sity to  a  productive  end.  Several  railroads  have 
organized  their  track  gangs  by  nationality,  pitting 
them  in  rivalry  of  performance  one  against  another. 
The  Slavs  are  especially  susceptible  to  this  appeal 
of  national  competition.  The  only  danger  is  of  a 
bad  mixup  from  conflict  of  Slav  with  Hun,  or  of 
the  Italians  with  either.  And  it  is  undeniable  that 
the  risk  of  accident  from  inability  to  take  orders  in 
a  common  tongue  is  accentuated,  unless  the  foreman 
and  all  his  help  speak  the  same  language.  Suppose, 
for  instance,  that  in  a  gang  carrying  rails,  the  order 
to  let  go  is  caught  by  only  half  the  crowd.  Where 
do  the  rest  get  off?  What  a  field  these  American 
factories  would  be  for  Esperanto,  Volapuk  or 
Spok-il ! 

AND  then  what  of  the  administration  of  factory 
laws  to  such  a  congeries  of  human  beings? 
Think  of  the  factory  inspector,  if  he  be  eager  and 
diligent  to  detect  violations  of  the  rule.  The  state 
of  Illinois  recently  printed  its  placards  in  fifteen 
languages.  How  many  does  it  take  to  run  the 
stock  yards  or  the  Crane  elevator  works,  do  you 
suppose?  And  worst  of  all  is  the  handling  or 
examination  of  payrolls.  We  had  a  trying  experi- 
ence in  that  regard  making  an  exhaustive  inquiry 
on  the  occasion  of  the  strike  of  1919  into  the  wages 
paid  the  longshoremen  at  the  port  of  New  York. 
This  being  casual  labor,  hired  by  the  dav,  and  re- 
quiring the  identification  of  each  individual  as  he 
shifted  from  ship  to  ship,  it  proved  a  well  nigh  im- 
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left   and   at    the    extreme    right    are    electric    presses     capable    of  cutting    one    hundred    thicknesses     at    a     time 


possible  task.  Only  with  the  utmost  difficulty  was 
the  secretary  of  the  National  Adjustment  Commis- 
sion able  to  follow  a  few  selected  individuals 
through  the  course  of  a  month's  employment,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  sums  really  earned.  Try  for 
yourself  and  see  how  many  different  ways  you  can 
spell  Stryzobowski,  Belianca  or  Hyrdlica,  and  then 
add  the  slight  complications  arising  from  the  ab- 
breviation or  Americanized  rendering  of  the  origin- 
ally unpronounceable  given  names,  and  see  how  far 
you  progress  in  the  matter  of  personal  identifica- 
tion. How  on  earth  can  you  ever  hope  to  convict 
anybody  of  violating  a  fifty-eight-hour  law,  or  a 
child  labor  statute.  Just  imagine  yourself  an  in- 
spector of  a  minimum  wage  commission,  studying 
the  payrolls  in  almost  any  American  city.  You  will 
then  realize  that  the  immigration  problem  stands  in 
the  front  door  vard  of  every  attempt  at  administra- 
tion of  industrial  justice  by  law. 

NOW  turn  to  the  task  of  the  labor  leader.  What 
about  the  difficulties  incident  to  immigration 
laid  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  trade  union?  In 
the  effort  to  organize  the  workers  in  the  steel  mills, 
leaflets  were  distributed  in  six  languages:  English, 
Italian,  Lithuanian,  Hungarian,  Slavonic  and  Polish. 
Your  staff  of  soap  box  orators  must  be  a  varied  one 
indeed.  If  you  succeed  in  effecting  an  incipient  or- 
ganization your  difficulty  becomes  even  greater  in 
holding  your  people  together.  How  can  you  get 
rooms  enough  or  corner  lots  enough  for  a  separate 
meeting  for  each  nationality,  using  interpreters  as 
go-betweens?  Your  English-speaking  branch  may 
of  course  meet  at  headquarters  on  the  first  Mondav 
of  the  month,  reserving  Wednesdays  for  the  Jewish 
workers,  and  other  days  for  the  Italians.  Or,  if 
you  have  money  enough,  you  may  of  course  proceed 
with  your  union  paper,  as  the  Amalgamated  Cloth- 
ing Workers  do  with  their  Advance.     At  the  close 


of  the  war,  the  Advance  was  publishing  an  edition 
in  Yiddish,  Italian,  Polish  and  Bohemian  as  well 
as  English,  with  one  in  Lithuanian  contemplated. 
At  the  last  Lawrence  strike  there  were  fifteen  com- 
mittees of  five  each,  drawn  from  as  many  nationali- 
ties, trying  to  do  business  together.  The  tower  of 
Babel,  the  congress  at  Versailles,  a  railroad  reorgani- 
zation reunion — not  one  of  these  is  fairly  compara- 
ble with  such  a  resultant  party.  Finally  think  how 
easy  it  is  with  malice  aforethought  sedulously  to 
cultivate  distrust  in  such  an  army.  There  is  the 
opportunity  for  the  professional  promoter  of  na- 
tional antagonism  to  set  the  Italian  against  the 
Austrian,  the  Jew  against  the  Catholic  and  Gentile 
and  the  Greek  against  the  Pole.  Some  crafty  work 
has  been  done  by  energetically  encouraging  the  "one 
big  union"  idea,  if  the  people  manifest  a  possibility 
of  developing  craft  unionism;  or  on  the  other  hand 
of  playing  off  the  trade  organization  plan  against 
one  big  union  if  that  happens  to  be  a  drawing  card. 
And  always  in  certain  parts  of  the  country,  as  at 
Lawrence,  or  in  most  of  our  large  cities,  you  have 
the  Irish-American  policeman,  ready  to  give  ex- 
pression to  his  innate  sense  of  superiority  over  all 
these  "dagoes,"  if  it  becomes  a  question  of  picket- 
ing, of  intimidation  or  of  private  police. 

FINALLY,  as  in  the  New  York  port  situation, 
we  find  the  immigrant  labor  problem  frightfully 
messed  up  by  politics.  It  is  by  no  means  a  simple  mat- 
ter to  isolate  and  localize  the  causes  of  unrest.  The 
strike  of  19 19  was  more  confused  in  this  regard  than 
any  of  my  others.  A  significant  personality  along 
the  water  front  had  for  many  years  been  an  Italian 
by  the  name  of  F.  Paul  Vacarelli.  From  a  position 
of  obscure  leadership  in  industrial  guerilla  warfare 
he  had  risen  to  a  foremost  place  among  his  country- 
men, acquiring  wealth  and  political  importance  as 
a  public  contractor.     In  all  such  careers  there  comes 
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a  time  when  public  honors  or  dignity  claim  priority 
over  the  ambition  for  wealth,  and  Vacarelli  evident- 
ly coveted  recognition,  not  only  politically,  but  be- 
cause of  a  long-standing  rivalry  with  O'Connor  for 
the  presidency  of  the  International  Longshoremen's 
Association.  Apparently  he  had  missed  out  at  the 
preceding  Galveston  convention  by  a  narrow  mar- 
gin, with  resort  to  strong-armed  methods  on  both 
sides. 

The  political  significance  of  Vacarelli  lay  in  the 
votes  which  he  might  be  able  to  throw  to  Mayor 
Hylan  from  the  thirty  thousand  or  more  Italian 
water  front  workers.  Imagine  our  astonishment, 
as  the  official  and  duly  constituted  authority  for  set- 
tlement of  water  front  troubles,  known  as  the  Na- 
tional Adjustment  Commission,  at  being  greeted  in 
the  morning  newspapers  by  the  announcement  that 
the  secretary  of  labor  had  appointed  Vacarelli  as 
one  of  a  special  arbitration  commission  to  endeavor 
to  bring  about  an  end  of  the  pending  tie-up.  And 
then  it  appeared  that  Mayor  Hylan,  anxious  to  re- 
habilitate his  political  henchman,  had  telephoned  to 
Washington  the  night  before  that  there  was  only 
one  man  in  New  York  who  could  control  the  situa- 
tion, and  that  man  was  F.  Paul  Vacarelli.  Upon 
such  assurance  from  the  chief  executive  of  New 
York  the  secretary  of  labor  acted  accordingly. 
Vacarelli  and  a  rival  board  under  Hylan  auspices 
immediately  set  to  work.  But  the  ship  owners 
stoutly  refused  to  recognize  this  body,  understand- 
ing the  situation.  And  the  O'Connor  contingent  of 
course  also  were  up  in  arms.  They  had  the  joke  on 
me  in  that  connection.  We  all  went  down  to  the 
City  Hall  for  a  conference  with  the  mayor,  and 
there  was  some  "tall  talk"  all  round.  You  can  im- 
agine my  modest  embarassment  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  mayor's  address  of  dismissal,  when  he  declared 
that  as  for  all  the  rest  of  them  they  were  probablv 
a  bad  lot,  but  that  "the  only  man  with  whom  I  think 
I  can  do  business  is  the  'Professor.'  '  I  have  often 
wondered  since  what  the  kind  of  "business"  was 
which  the  distinguished  chief  executive  of  New  York 
thought  he  could  do  with  me.  I  should  have  es- 
teemed it  more  highly  if  everybody,  somehow,  had 
not  pinned  it  on  me  as  a  huge  joke. 

""THE  sharp  contrast  of  races  and  of  standards  of 
J-  living,  especially  with  what  we  are  inclined  to 
regard  as  an  American  status,  exposes  our  employ- 
ers and  the  public  to  a  distinct  temptation.  Ideas 
of  class  consciousness  almost  inevitably  emerge. 
One  comes  to  consider  these  "poor  creatures"  as 
something  different  from  ourselves.  When  the 
Irish  first  appeared  after  the  potato  famine,  bring- 
ing squalor  into  our  New  England  mill  villages, 
an  entirely  different  conception  of  the  gulf  between 
laborer  and  employer  resulted.  In  place  of  indus- 
trial rights  accorded  to  equals,  there  tends  to  super- 
vene under  such  circumstances  the  notion  of  welfare 
and  of  obligation  to  those  "beneath  us."  Such 
ideas  are  common  in  Europe,  but  they  are  distinctly 
an  innovation  here.  It  is  particularly  incumbent 
therefore  that  we  avoid  self-deception,  especiallv 
the  repetition  of  pious  platitudes  based  on  fancied 


heavenly  relationships,  which  fail  to  take  account 
of  the  details  regulating  our  existent  earthly  con- 
tacts. I  am  reminded  of  the  Australian  employer, 
recently  cited  by  Justice  Higgins  of  the  Common- 
wealth Industrial  Court,  who  disclaimed  any  obliga- 
tion under  the  law  as  follows : 

I  have  never  quarreled  or  disputed  with  a  laborer  of  any 
kind.  If  we  cannot  agree,  well,  we  will  part;  that  ends 
the  whole.  Love  is  the  power  that  will  end  all  struggles, 
not  legislation. 

It  seems  a  bit  like  notifying  a  man  on  ship  board 
in  mid  ocean  that  if  he  does  not  like  the  table  or 
the  service  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  get  off  at  once. 

I  supposj  that  this  tendency  of  the  employer  to 
degenerate  into  a  patronizing  attitude  and  of  the 
worker  toward  humility  accounts  for  the  hostility  of 
the  labor  movement  as  a  whole  to  the  entire  state 
of  mind  associated  with  welfare  work.  Nor  is  this 
peculiarly  an  American  trait.  Mary  McArthur 
during  her  last  visit  in  this  country  deliciously  de- 
scribed the  British  labor  view.  Some  one  sitting  on 
the  platform  at  a  great  public  meeting — I  think  it 
was  at  Glasgow — observed  to  Lloyd  George,  his 
next  neighbor,  "Isn't  it  extraordinary  how  we  had 
to  go  down  into  hell  in  this  war  to  discover  wel- 
fare?" Back  came  the  prompt  response  from  one 
of  the  labor  leaders,  "We  all  had  our  suspicions 
but  were  never  quite  certain  before  where  it  origin- 
ated." 

We  here  in  America  must  particularly  guard 
against  this  view  of  the  foreign-born  worker  as  one 
of  a  servile  class,  not  to  be  treated  as  a  person  en- 
dowed with  industrial  rights,  but  to  be  cared  for 
as  one  standing  on  a  lower  level  of  relationship  to 
the  community.  The  American  labor  problem  will 
never  be  solved  by  approaching  it  from  the  angles 
of  kindliness  or  of  condescension.  There  is  not 
enough  backbone  to  beneficence  to  make  it  stand 
up  alone.  The  whole  thinking  must  be  invested 
with  a  conception  of  rights,  and  of  rights  as  among 
equals,  at  least  as  far  as  industrial  opportunity  is 
concerned. 

Frequently  during  the  war  we  ran  foul  of  a  most 
distorted  conception  of  welfare  work.  Perhaps  the 
most  flagrant  abuse  of  it  was  in  the  case  of  Clara 
Moskofska,  an  engaging  Polish  girl  employed  in  one 
of  the  army  rain  coat  factories  at  Chicago.  Pro- 
duction ceased  for  a  large  concern  employing  sev- 
eral thousand  people,  because  of  the  discharge  of 
some  fortv  or  more  workers  for  alleged  union 
activity.  It  was  a  dramatic  scene.  The  back  of 
the  federal  courtroom  was  packed  with  the  other 
employes  on  strike,  while  the  test  case  of  Clara 
Moskofska  was  being  tried.  It  appeared  that  this 
young  person  had  many  friends,  and  being  about  to 
attain  to  the  ripe  age  of  eighteen,  a  number  of  her 
fellow  workers  planned  a  surprise  party  on  her 
birthday.  One  of  the  welfare  workers  emploved 
by  the  firm,  a  graduate  nurse  who  appeared  in  full 
uniform  to  testify,  suspecting  that  this  gathering 
might  be  the  occasion  for  an  industrial  getting- 
together — otherwise  known  as  the  formation  of  a 
union — informed    the    employer    of    her    suspicions. 
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She  was  thereupon  deputed  to  make  several 
visits  to  the  outskirts  of  Chicago  and  to  inform 
Clara's  mother  that  if  this  birthday  party  were  held, 
all  of  those  who  attended  would  lose  their  jobs. 
Who,  if  she  had  any  spirit,  would  have  declined 
such  a  challenge!  The  party  was  held.  And  every 
last  participant  was  discharged,  quite  irrespective  of 
the  particular  nature  of  the  festivities.  Quite  cer- 
tainly spies  were  present  as  guests.  It  was  a  mon- 
strous invasion  of  the  private  and  personal  rights  of 
these  employes;  and  under  our  war-time  regula- 
tions could  not  but  result  in  the  reinstatement  of  all 
of  them  with  payment  for  the  time  lost.  The  worst 
of  it  all  was  that  neither  the  nurse  nor  the  mem- 
bers of  the  firm  turned  a  hair  on  the  witness  stand 
at  this  perversion  of  welfare  activities. 

BUT  while  we  are  about  it,  there  was  a  sequel  to 
the  Moskofska  case  which  illustrated  another 
point.  This  is  that  the  industrial  arbitrator  must 
always  be  prepared  to  concede  that  there  are  two 
sides  to  a  story.  We  were  having  numerous  com- 
plaints from  all  quarters  of 
the  irregularity  of  atten- 
dance of  employes  in  these 
clothing  factories.  A  cer- 
tain excuse  for  it,  un- 
doubtedly, was  afforded  by 
bad  management  in  the  fly- 
by-night  concerns.  Em- 
ployes would  often  waste 
much  time  waiting  for  work 
to  come  along,  while  other 
portionsof  the  factory  were 
glutted.  The  cause  which 
was  given  for  discharge 
in  Clara's  case  was  that  she 
had  insisted  upon  leaving 
the  plant  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  Her  reply 
was  that  she  had  been  idle 
so  much  of  the  time  that 
it  was  not  worth  while  to 
stay  longer.  But  just  as  we 
were  about  to  order  her  re- 
instatement, after  hearing 
about  the  birthday  party, 
somebody  asked  the  perti- 
nent question  as  to  whether, 
when  she  quit  for  the  day, 
the  work  was  coming  along, 
so  that  in  fact  she  left  units 
unfinished  on  her  table. 
Everything  turned  upon 
this  point.  This  proved  to 
be  the  fact.  It  was  evident 
that  her  discharge,  with 
that  of  the  thirty-nine 
others,  was  really  because 
of  unionism;  but  here  was 
an  occasion  which  presented 
itself  fully  justifying  her 
discharge  nevertheless. 
The    maintenance    of    dis- 


cipline and  of  effective  production  is  coordinate 
with  the  protection  of  personal  rights;  so  that 
Clara  lost  her  job,  after  all.  But  all  of  the  others 
who  were  discharged  merely  because  they  went  to 
a  birthday  party  in  a  private  house  were  reinstated, 
with  back  pay  tor  the  time  lost. 

The  Moskofska  case  reminds  me  of  another,  tried 
on  the  same  western  trip,  which  is  indicative  of  some 
of  the  tactics  of  unscrupulous  employers  in  dealing 
with  immigrant  workers  with  which  we  had  to  con- 
tend. A  considerable  number  of  men  who  lost  their 
jobs  at  raincoat  manufacture  because  of  the  closing 
down  of  a  certain  shop  alleged  that  in  fact  the  dis- 
continuance of  this  loft  was  not  because  of  the  ex- 
piration of  the  lease,  as  alleged  by  the  employer, 
but  because  they  had  been  more  or  less  interested 
or  active  in  the  promotion  of  unionism.  The  em- 
ployer, who  had  a  number  of  different  shops  in 
Chicago,  introduced  a  mass  of  evidence  as  to  his 
endeavor  to  balance  production  in  this  particular 
plant.  For  you  should  know  that  unless  the  pocket 
makers,  sleeve  makers,  those  who  sew  them  in  and 


Girls  at  the  button-holing  and  button-sewing  machines  in  aduckgoods  factory  at  Springfield 
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all  the  rest  are  properly  tuned  up,  smooth  produc-  great  experience  in  citizenship.     For  the  first  time 

tion   cannot  go   forward.     It  was  shown   that   the  they    found   themselves    recognized    collectively    as 

production  of  this  particular  Shop   1 1   has  steadily  part  of  a  scheme  of  things.    The  following  verbatim 

risen  day  by  day,  as  one  man  after  another  in  the  report  of  one  of  their  locals  throws  light  upon  these 

various  operations  was  shifted  to  this  loft  from  the  simple  beginnings  in  industrial  government, 
other  shops  all  over  the  city  controlled  by  the  firm.  It 

And  it  appeared  almost  self-evident  that  when  the         „_  .        ,    — —>  ^a->  IO  ,m°  *9  Days  1919 

1  r.r  1  c      .. u„  „11  1 he  meeting  of  the  I.  L.  A.  Local  No.  —  met  on  the 

lease  on  these  premises  expired  on  September  1   all  aboveDate     s idi        Meeting  was 

of  the  workers  in  this  shop  merely  lost  their  jobs  as  open  wkh  singing  &  prays  By  the  chapkin  after  ^  the 

a  matter  of  course.      fortunately,  at  a  critical  mo-  president  anounce  the  meeting  open  for  such  Buisness  That 

ment,  the  counsel  for  the  war  department  suggested  may  com€  before  m  after  wich  was  motion  0f  Sec.  That 

to  me   that  we  should  check  up  dates.      We  there-  the  Local  would  apoint  Two  Delegate  to  go  Before  the 

fore    hastily   dispatched   a    clerk   to    the    real   estate  Different   Shiping   Interest     it  was  caried   By  a  majority 

firm  which  notified  the  employer  of  the  termination  vote  after  wich  the  president  stated  the  object  of  this  meet- 

of  the  lease;  and  upon  her  return  I  was  able  to  en-  inS  was  for  the  purpose  of  Receiveing  communications  & 

gage   in  the   following  colloquy  with   a  member  of  LfMfrs  That  were  Dictated  to  the  Various  Shiping  agents 

the  firm,  putting  the  matter  in  the  form  of  questions:  °f  the  above  name  ports  Sept  26th  1919  Retroactive  from 

r  °  Oct  7rst  1919     failing  in  getting  a  Reply  from  Said  Letter 

<<w  1     ,        ,         1    ,        r  .1  111    .        •  We  now  met  on  this  Date  Oct.  19.   1919  at  10-30  oclock 

You  say  you  had  no  knowledge  of  the  probable  terrruna-  ,  ,  r»»    •  •  t-r.ii  • 

t  -u-    1  *  +u     *\~  \,-u  a   «-v,~.„  <»™~i™,~,  to  nere  rrom  a  Decision  is  to  be  Rendered  at  a  meeting  to 

tion  of   this   lease   at  the  time  you  shitted  these  employes  ,     ,    ,  ,  c         „r,         .  ^      ~  .  & 

,  r  .1       ,  ti     ,,  L.i       v    I     cunn  be  held  Some  Where  in Ga.  Oct  20th  1919  at 

one  by  one  from  your  other  lofts  all  over  the  city  to  bnop  J  ^ 

,,  J  '  10  am 

T  I 

"T  d'd       t"  "This  Credension  Shows  That  Said  Delegates  was  Duly 

,<t»t,         ,.  ,*   .  r  cu  *  1       1       v>  Elected  by  a  majority  vote  from  I.  L.  A.  Local  No.  — 

When  did  these  transfers  to  Shop  11  take  place?  J  Vr  ,-  n  1 

"r>  -.  a         ^     >.       j  ~o  »  Names  of  Delegates 

Between  August  17  and  20.  & 

"Was  this  the  first  notice  (handing  him  a  copy  of  the  let- 
ter)  that  you  had  concerning  termination  of  the  lease?"  „ 

"It  was!"  m""vtmk 

"Please  read  the  date  of  this  notice."  i  '  "  "i ^  ' ,'. 

«  a         ,.   T  -  »  Local  — ,  Ga. 

August    15. 

"You  knew  then  on  the  fifteenth,  and  not  as  you  have  said  What  interested  me  particularly  with  these  Ne- 

long  after   that  date,   that  shop   11   must  be  closed.     And  „_„.,,.  „,„„  *u   ■„  ..„ ,„      :  r  ■  j 

6,  ,      ',  .     ,_  r*    r     ..  •  ,  groes  was  their  responsiveness  to  fair  treatment  and 

you  began  two  days  later  to  transfer  these  various  workers  °,     •       ,      ...  ,     r  .  .     ,     ,  ™     . 

one  by  one  from  all  of  your  other  plants,  well  knowing  that  ™-g   docility  when   it  was  accorded  them.      Their 

that  branch  would  have  to  shut  down  September  1.     This  child-like   confidence    in    the    United   States   govern- 

closes  the  case.     Apparently  no  further  evidence  is  needed  ment  was  utter  and  most  engaging.      We   found  it 

that  these  discharges  were  not  for  cause  recognized  by  the  especially  good  policy  with  them  to  make  the  reasons 

War  Labor  Board.     The  complainants  are  entitled  to  re-  for    any    action    especially    clear,    trusting    to    their 

instatement  with  pay  for  time  subsequently  lost."  innate  sense  of  fair  play  and  good  practice.     I  doubt 

whether  any  body  of  workers  in  the  country  could 

THERE  remains  another  phase  of  the  race  ques-  have    submitted   more    gracefully    to    an   inevitable 

tion    as    it   confronts    the    industrial    arbitrator,  condition  than  did  the  coastwise  longshoremen   in 

Dealings  with  Negro  labor  in  the  South  were   al-  the  Hampton  Roads  district  in  March,  19 19.   Their 

ways  peculiarly  interesting  to   a  northerner.     The  acceptance  of  a  reduction  of  wages  from  sixty-five 

situation  differs  broadly  however  by  regions.     The  cents  an  hour  to  fifty  cents  an  hour  by  our  official 

Gulf   ports    for   many   years,   whether   manned    all  decree  was,  I  think,  the  only  instance  on  record  be- 

Negro  or  Negro  and  white,  as  at  Galveston  and  New  fore  1920  of  such  downright  readjustment  by  official 

Orleans,  were  completely  organized  long  before  the  act  of  a  government  agency.     The  white  coastwise 

war.     Other  conditions  prevailed  in  the  South  At-  longshoremen  at  New  York  struck  in  vain  and  for 

lantic  ports.  At  Charleston  and  Savannah,  for  ex-  months  against  the  irresistible  force  of  circumstances 
ample,  unionism  had  no  foothold  until  the  labor  rather  than  submit,  but  the  Negroes  saw  the  point 
shortage  incident  to  the  great  war.  For  the  Gulf  at  once  and  yielded  submissively.  Quite  commonly 
ports,  therefore,  much  of  our  work  was  interpreta-     in    order    to    gain    consent    through    conviction   we 

tion,  nice  logical  technicalities,  some  of  which  will  brought  the  Negro  leaders  to  Washington  to  hear 
be  duly  outlined.  But  for  the  South  Atlantic  ports  the  evidence  at  first  hand.  From  Hampton  Roads, 
the  basic  question  of  recognition  or  collective  bar-  for  example,  a  delegation  came  up  and  listened  for 
gaining  flatly  confronted  us.  And  the  employers  several  hours  to  a  description  of  the  manner  in 
stoutly  resented  all  intrusion  among  the  Negroes  which  coastwise  traffic  had  been  diverted  to  the 
of  the  longshoremen's  organization.  Their  repre-  rail  lines,  partly  because  of  the  scarcity  of  vessels 
sentatives  were,  in  fact,  on  occasion  rather  roughly  and  the  danger  of  submarines,  partly  also  because 
handled  and  railroaded  out  of  town  at  times.  This  of  the  avowed  policy  of  the  Federal  Railroad  Ad- 
of  course  was  downright  industrial  warfare  and  ministration  to  ship  direct  all-rail  rather  than  by 
some  fairly  exciting  episodes  resulted.  I  am  con-  rail  and  water.  Frank  C.  Wright  had,  I  recall,  a 
vinced  that  unionism  under  governmental  super-  most  convincing  way  with  these  Negroes.  One  of 
vision  or  control  was   for  these  colored  people  a  (Continued  on  page  484) 
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By  ANNIE  MARION  MacLEAN 

HE  northward  trek  of  Negroes  from  handed  out,  and  now  her  legs  is  gone  bad."     The 

Dixie  during  the  war  precipitated  a  onus  of   the  accident  was  shifted   from  a  careless 

million   or  more   additional  human  driver   to  Jane's   poor   eyesight   and   addled   head, 

beings  into  the  slough  of  poverty  in  Thus  ends  her  great  adventure  into   the  hallowed 

industrial  cities.     Work,  was  abun-  section  of  her  dreams. 

dant  when  the  Negroes  came,  it  is  John  Irby  with  his  wife  Grace,  aged  twenty,  and 

true    but  it  was  of  short  duration  their  four  children  including  the  twins,  came  North 

or  many  of  them,  since  with  the  armistice  came  dis-  when  others  were  coming  and  had  high  hopes  for  a 

criminatory   changes.      Besides    this,    the   difference  fortune.     Grace  should  have  false  teeth  to  replace 

between  plantation  labor   in  the   South  and  indus-  the   ugly   remnants   of  what   nature   gave  her,    for 

trialism  in  the  North  was  too  great  for  the  Negro  was  he  not  a  painter,  and  were  not  painters'  wages 

to  compass  in  a  short  time.  "Dat  time  clock  sho'  give  high  in  the  land  of  many  mansions?     But  John's 
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me  shell  shock,"  said  Tom  Jaminsons,  called  Jim- 
mison  for  short,  as  he  came  reeling  out  of  a  button 
factory.  Being  a  man  with  a  hoe  was  more  to  his 
liking,  for  a  hoe  is  a  prop  to  the  weary,  and  dinner 
time  is  the  only  time  heeded  where  he  came  from. 
To   tend    a   machine    that   cut   buttons    from   bone 

looked  like  silly  work  to  Tom  when  he  started,  but  money  for  the  new  teeth 
he  soon  felt  himself  a  prisoner  with  all  the  restric-  with  him  a  while  longer 
tions  placed  upon  him.  No  song,  no  merry  laughter 
as  he  toiled,  only  the  roar  of  machines.  But  the 
wages  were  four  times  what  he  had  ever  earned  with 
his  hoe,  and  Lila,  his  wife,  sat  at  home  like  a  lady. 
Tom  is  the  one  who  sits  at  home  how;  he  has 
had  no  job  for  six  months.  Lila  works  in  a  res- 
taurant for  the  luncheon  hour,  and  gets  nine  dollars 


dream  did  not  come  true  at  once  because  he  found 
the  union  hostile  to  the  colored  man.  He  became 
a  janitor  in  a  paint  factory,  and  went  to  live  in  three 
dark  rooms  where,  in  time,  a  fifth  baby  was  born.  N^ 
Grace  did  not  want  the  baby,  and  John  found  her  a 
very    disagreeable    companion    until    he    borrowed 

Then  she  agreed  to  stay 

The  iron  entered  her  soul  while  she  was  adventur- 
ing with  dentists.  No  one,  it  seemed,  made  teeth 
for  Negroes.  Finally  she  got  them  in  ornate 
"parlors"  where  she  received  scant  courtesy,  and  the 
friend  who  went  with  her  was  always  hastily  es- 
corted from  the  waiting  room  through  a  dark,  hot 
passage  to  a  toilet.     The  plate  did  not  fit,  but  the 


a  week.      For  the  rest  they  use  their  small  savings  parlors  had  been  paid  and  would  do  nothing.      Be- 

from  the  button  factory,  and  manage  to  keep  the  fore  she   found  teeth  that  were  useful  as  well  as 

little  girl  in  school.  ornamental,    there    was    another    son    and    Grace 

Jane  Jaminsons  came  from  South  Carolina,  too,  trekked  back  to  the  cotton  fields  with  her  bags  and 

because  her  brother  came.-   She  also  must  live  in  her  babies,  leaving  John  to  shift  for  himself.     They 

the  land  of  great  riches.     Her  first  job  was  in  a  are  together  again  now  in  an  Ohio  town,  where  John 

laundry  where  mayhap  she  removed  from  the  gar-  has   been  making  a   dollar   an   hour   at  his   trade, 

ments  she  washed  buttons  Tom  had  made.     Jane  They  took  a  trip  in  the  summer  and  spent  the  two 

was  old  and  slow  and  could  not  see  very  well,  but  hundred    dollars    they    had    in    the    savings    bank, 

she  earned  fifteen  dollars  a  week  and  had  time  to  Work  is  slack  at  this  season,  but  they  have  joyous 

go  to  church  regularly.     She  lived  with  Sister  Sloane  memories  of  a  journey  that  took  in  five  cities  and 

and  was  happy  till  one  day  a  year  ago  she  was  run  innumerable  cousins!      Life  is  more  than  meat,  and 

down  by  a   motor   truck  on  her  way   from  work,  the  spirit  must  have  its  satisfactions. 


The  driver  took  her  to  the  city  hospital  where  she 
lay  for  weeks  while  her  poor  old  bones  were  knit- 
ting. Finally  she  tried  walking  again  with  the  help 
of  crutches,  but  it  was  hard  and  uncertain  motion. 
One  day  Sister  Sloane  carried  Jane  home  and  started 
a  damage  suit  against  the  company  owning  the 
truck.  A  lawyer  took  the  case  on  a  fifty-fifty  basis, 
and  last  week  he  advised  Jane  to  settle  for  two 
hundred  dollars — one   for  her,  the  other  for  him. 


AMONG  the  very  poor,  merry  hearts  abound  to 
take  the  edge  from  poverty.  Dejection  and  de- 
pression are  the  lot  of  a  sodden  soul  and  have  little 
to  do  with  dollars  and  cents. 

One  of  the  happiest  people  I  have  ever  met 
is  Thomasine  May,  who  is  happy  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  her  cupboard  is  usually  bare.  Her 
husband,  she  says,  is  "sure  one  lazy  nigger"  but  he 


Jane  had  had  visions  of  at  least  two  thousand.   Now     has  good  looks,  which  count  for  much  with  Tho 
her  part  must  go  to  Sister  Sloane,  and  there  is  noth-     masine.     For  such  an  ornament  she  is  willing  to  pay 


ing  but  the  poorhouse  left  for  her.  She  says  it 
would  not  have  been  so  down  in  "South  Ca'lina." 
Some  one  would  take  her  in  down  there,  she  is  sure, 
but  here  there  is  no  heart.  Her  brother  is  as  sorry 
as  he  can  be,  but  what  can  he  do?  He  says,  "Poor 
Janie,    she    didn't    get    all    hers   when   brains    was 


the  price  of  long,  hard  days'  labor.  In  her  city, 
work  for  men  is  scarce,  but  there  is  always  washing 
and  scrubbing  for  women.  When  her  last  baby  was 
born,  Thomasine  nearly  lost  her  life  from  lack  of 
suitable  care,  but  her  spirits  never  failed  her.  She 
told  me,  a  little  apologetically,  that  the  baby  girl's 
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name  was  Abraham  Lincoln,  saying  that  she  knew 
a  woman  once  by  that  name  who  was  called  A.  L. 
and  it  sounded  real  swell.  When  I  suggested  ever 
so  gently  that  perhaps  the  name  did  not  fit  the  sex 
of  the  baby,  she  countered,  "Oh!  well,  poor  people 
can't  be  too  particular,"  and  anyway  she  hadn't 
time  "to  read  novels  to  get,  in  a  manner  of  speakin', 
rheumatic  names  for  her  chillun,"  as  many  others 
did.  But  Thomasine  has  romance  in  her  soul  if  not 
in  the  names  of  her  offspring.  If  A.  L.  grows  up 
to  be  as  good  a  "suds-buster"  as  her  mother,  the 
country  will  be  the  better  for  her  having  lived;  and 
will  never  miss  the  Gwendolyn  she  might  have  been. 

"No  one  wants  a  cullud  man  fo'  a  neighbor,  not 
even  at  a  bathin'  beach,"  said  Ada  Taylor  to  me 
just  after  a  race  riot  in  the  city  where  we  both  lived. 
"What  are  we  to  do?  A  preacher  says  we's  only 
monkeys  with  a  handy  gift  of  speech,  but  even  so 
dey  wouldn't  let  us  in  de  zoo,  and  I  don't  want  my 
decent  chillun  livin'  in  de  places  I  can  rent."  And 
continuing,  "It's  good  for  us  po'  folks  dere's  a 
heaven;  de  rich  don'  need  it."  Ada  carries  burdens 
that  entitle  her  to  canonization.  Only  thirty  years 
old  now,  she  is  the  sole  support  of  a  paralyzed  hus- 
band, a  baby  of  three,  a  step-daughter  of  eleven 
and  two  mothers.  With  wages  at  five  dollars  a 
day  as  they  are  now  where  she  lives  she  can  make 
a  maximum  of  thirty  dollars  a  week,  with  Sunday 
at  home.  She  is  philosophical  about  her  mis- 
fortunes, the  greatest  of  which  is  her  husband. 
Speaking  of  marriage,  she  says,  "A  workin'  gal 
might  as  well  take  any  one  dat  come  along.  Look 
at  me;  I  could  have  been  married  a  dozen  times, 
but  I  was  what  yo'  might  call  pickin',  and  look  what 
I  drew!"  Ada  is  unusually  intelligent  and  uses  her 
"natural  wits"  not  having  the  advantage  of  "educa- 
tional wits."  "God  gave  me  some  brains,  and  it's 
up  to  me  to  use  'em,"  she  maintains.  "If  I'd  only 
had  a  chance  at  dem  books  dat  makes  some  folks 
so  wise,   I'd   shake  de  lights   out  of  hard   times." 

Ada  lives  in  an  abandoned  red  light  district  house 
where  the  water  tank  bursts  on  occasions  and  in- 
nundates  the  tenants;  and  the  rats  are  so  thick  that 
it  is  a  problem  to  kill  those  that  are  caught.  When 
they  are  drowned,  the  howls  are  heartrending.  The 
landlord's  suggestion  was  that  they  be  burned  in  a 
bucket.  And  the  rent  is  sixty-five  dollars  a  month 
for  five  rooms,  rats  included.  Is  it  any  wonder  heaven 
looks  good  to  Ada? 

The  invalid  husband  in  Ada's  family  is  shown 
great  consideration  by  men  in  his  church  who  are 
struggling  with  their  own  financial  problems.  Two 
of  them  go  to  him  twice  a  week  to  bathe  and  shave 
him.  It  may  be  two  coal  heavers  today  or  two 
street  cleaners  the  next  time,  but  kind  hearts  make 
their  rough  hands  gentle.  Ada  says,  "People  is  de 
outdoin'est  when  dey  set  out  to  be  kind." 

^NF  the  three  million  Negroes  in  the  North  at 
^-^  the  present  time,  about  half  came  from  the 
South  in  the  recent  migration.  But  whether  old  or 
new  in  our  industrial  renters,  thev  nil  find  color  lines 
evervwhere  that  interfere  more  or  less  with  their  eco- 
nomic advancement.     Agnes  Quick  for  instance  was 


born  in  the  North,  and  learned  to  be  a  stenographer, 
but  it  took  her  two  years  to  get  a  job  because  em- 
ployers objected  to  her  color,  so  she  had  to  wash 
dishes  or  potatoes  or  anything  else  she  could  get  to 
do  in  the  meantime.  Her  father  is  a  waiter  in  a 
hotel  and  her  mother  takes  in  washing,  but  the  two 
boys  are  out  of  work.  The  father,  like  his  fellow 
waiters,  has  to  "lay  off"  one  dinner  and  two  lunches 
each  week  in  order  that  the  staff  may  be  kept  intact. 
Anyway  he  thinks  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread. 
His  wages  are  ten  dollars  a  week  with  tips  amount- 
ing to  about  the  same.  But  that  did  not  leave  much 
margin  when  he  was  taken  down  with  rheumatism. 
Now  that  Agnes  has  a  steady  job,  the  family  feels 
more  secure.  They  do  not  know  that  Agnes  is  plan- 
ning to  marry  a  hollow-chested  young  chauffeur  in 
a  couple  of  months. 

The  color  line  determines  the  attitude  of  the 
Negroes  toward  the  white  alien.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Washington  Jackson  hate  the  immigrant 
with  unholy  zeal.  "We  are  Americans,  and  dey 
take  work  away  from  us,"  they  say.  "We  get  de 
leavin's.  Jus'  as  soon  as  de  Polaks  and  Swedes 
and  Dagoes  show  dere  faces,  out  we  goes."  They 
insist  that  their  people  are  chased  from  the  mines, 
factories,  stock  yards  and  tenements  by  foreigners, 
and  for  this  reason  they  are  enthusiastic  about  the 
movement  to  establish  a  Negro  republic  in  Africa. 
They  wave  aside  grandly  the  economic,  political  and 
physical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  achievement 
with  the  statement  that  the  meek  shall  inherit  the 
earth.  Africa  is  earth,  Negroes  are  meek,  there- 
fore. .  .  .  They  have  saved  two  milk  bottles  full 
of  pennies  already  for  the  cause,  and  their  eyes  see 
beyond  the  rats  and  roaches  in  their  dwelling  to  a 
future  where  the  black  man  rules.  They  dream  of 
the  slogan,  "An  African  republic — forty  million 
Negroes — one  republic." 

The  Collins  family  are  not  much  concerned  with 
Liberia;  Harlem  is  more  to  their  liking.  When 
Tom  has  no  work,  Effie  takes  a  hand,  and  between 
them  they  manage  to  keep  things  going,  but  they 
won't  spend  money  on  Africa.  Effie  says  she  likes 
to  live  where  she  can  go  to  church  on  Sunday. 

Tom,  who  is  fifty-one,  would  much  rather 
buy  clothes  for  Effie,  who  is  twenty-six  and  gay, 
than  pay  rent  anyway.  He  always  remembers  that 
when  Effie  was  a  little  girl  she  had  nothing  but  what 
was  given  to  her  deserted  mother  by  kind  ladies  for 
whom  she  worked.  And  once  it  was  a  white  elephant 
in  the  form  of  a  bright  red  cashmere  dress  which 
she  and  her  sister  Mary  had  to  wear  turn  about 
despite  their  tears  when  other  children  wore  white. 
"Dem  voung  hearts  was  broke  at  dat  time,"  savs 
Tom,  "an'  I'll  steal  if  I  mus'  to  get  clo's  for  Effie 
now."  And  he  went  off  humming,  "Steal  away, 
steal  away  to  Jesus." 

Of  all  our  compatriots,  none  are  more  hopeful 
than  the  black  people.  In  spite  of  the  color  lines 
that  are  drawn  in  so  many  places  their  eyes  are 
ever  toward  the  morning,  and  thev  know  that  some- 
time thev  will  come  to  the  land  that  has  neither 
night  nor  race  distinctions  and  where  love  alone 
rules. 


POSTAL  SERVICE  in  the  BIG  CITY 

Work     Portraits      by      Lewis     W.     H  i  n  e 


MOST  FAMILIAR  OF  ALL,  THE  HOUSE-TO-HOUSE  LETTER  CARRIER 


DISTRIBUTING  CITY  MAIL 


TI/ITH  their  quick  eyes  and  deft  hands, 
women  are  every  day  becoming  more 
'valuable  in  the  exacting  work  of  the  postal 
service,  although  as  yet  they  are  greatly  in 
the  minority  as  far  as  numbers  are  con- 
cerned. As  in  many  other  activities  war 
necessity  proved  how  excellently  dependable 
they  are 


AT  THE  WINDOW 


SORTING  FOR  HIS  ROUTE 


rT,HE  magnitude  of  the  service  cannot  be 
told  in  a  few  words — or  a  jew  pictures. 
At  the  right  a  parcel  post  veteran  is  prepar- 
ing for  his  rounds.  Below  you\must  picture 
the  mammoth  semicircular  "jug"  and  im- 
agine this  man's  deadly  accurate  aim  as  he 
flings  the  mail  perhaps  twenty  feet  to  its 
proper  compartment?*' 


IN  THE  "JUG" 


NEITHER   SN(<1 

D    NOR] 

NOR  GLOO/ 

STAYS  THE  I 

FROM  THE  SWF 

OF  THEIR  APPCt 


P.  D.  Q. 
IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 

With  his  load  of 
"special"  packages  and 
letters  distributed  over 
his  person  to  keep  him 
balanced,  he  dashes  off 


NOR  RAIN 
•AT    □ 
)F  NIGHT 

:ouriers 
completion 

fED  ROUNDS 


R.  F.  D. 
IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 

In  38  years  he  has 
driven  25  miles  a  day 
from  K-ings  bridge 
stat'on.  "Guess  I've 
covered  a  million  miles" 
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AN  OFFICE  WORKER  SORTING  FOR  STREET  DELIVERY 


AN  ARISTOCRATIC  POOR  FARM 

The  gateway  to  the  Dexter  Asylum  where  more  than  six  thousand  feet  of  inall  forbid  the  encroachment  of  one  of 

Providence's  finest  residential  districts 


A  Vestige  of  Older  Providence 


By  ESTHER  ALIDA  PHILLIPS 


PON  one  of  the  favorite  residential 

districts  of  Providence  there  intrude 

incongruously  and  without  warning 

more  than  six  thousand  feet  of  high 

stone  wall,  the  wall  of  the  Dexter 

Asylum.  There  it  is  on  Hope  Street, 

adorned  with  a  new  coping,  south 
of  the  front  gate.  Or  again,  grown  over  with  vines, 
it  darkens  Arlington  Avenue  or  Angell  Street.  At 
certain  points  where  the  ground  is  high  inside,  old 
men  are  seen,  leaning  on  their  elbows,  pipes 
in  mouths,  looking  over.  The  severe  yellow-brown 
building  with  its  French  roof  stares  out  of  straight 
rows  of  windows  across  forty  acres  of  greenhouses, 
orchards,  and  ploughed  land.  The  passer-by  never 
fails  to  ask  about  the  enclosure,  and  every  child 
brought  up  on  the  east  side  of  the  Providence  River, 
after  being  taken  in  his  perambulator  "to  see  the 
pigs"  at  the  asylum  farm,  has,  at  a  bolder  age, 
walked  that  giant  wall. 

But  there  are  other  unique  if  less  obvious  features 
of  the  place.  First  it  is  a  kind  of  aristocratic  poor 
farm,   with   a   property   qualification   for   entrance. 

No  one  is  admitted,  to  describe  it  roughly,  unless  he  erty,  sixty  thousand  dollars,  he  left  to  his  native 
is  a  resident  of  Providence  whose  father  or  grand-  town  in  response  to  his  own  "ardent  desire  to 
father  has  owned  property  in  the  city.  Secondly,  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  poor  and  to  con- 
it  is  controlled  by  the  Town  Meeting  of  Freemen     tribute  to  their  comfort  and  relief."      Mr.  Dexter 
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which  would  have  vanished  completely  under  the 
city  charter  of  1832,  save  for  the  terms  of  the 
Dexter  donation.  That  meeting  is  itself  a  dingy 
relic. 

Ebenezer  Knight  Dexter,  who  died  on  the  tenth 
day  of  August,  1824,  in  the  fifty-second  year  of 
his  age,  would  be  an  interesting  old-school  rich  man 
to  meet,  a  citizen  of  "large  and  sagacious  views," 
as  his  fellow  citizens  feelingly  recorded.  He  was 
educated  a  merchant,  and  through  diligence,  genius, 
good  luck,  or  all  combined,  retired  early  with  a  for- 
tune. He  is  reported  to  have  been  marshal  for  the 
district  of  Rhode  Island  without  losing  either  the 
esteem  of  his  fellow  townsmen  or  the  confidence  of 
the  government — a  signal  accomplishment.  William 
Staples  in  the  Annals  of  Providence  (1843)  praises 
him  sweetly  as  a  benefactor.  His  will  provided  first 
"for  individual  objects  of  his  attachment" :  i.  e., 
"To  my  beloved  sister,  Abigail  Rossiter,  one  thou- 
sand dollars  annuity  and  my  best  horse  and  chaise; 
to  Sarah  H.  Dwight  as  a  token  of  friendship  and 
regard  my  pair  of  silver  butter  boats  marked 
W.  H.,"  and  so  forth.     Then  the  bulk  of  his  prop- 
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was  both  charitable  and  precise.  He  himself  chose 
the  spot  for  the  building  on  high  land  about  half  a 
mile  northeasterly  from  the  market  house,  and  de- 
fined minutely  this  "good  permanent  stone  wall,  at 
least  three  feet  thick  at  the  bottom  and  at  least  eight 
feet  high,  and  to  be  placed  upon  a  foundation  made 
of  small  stones,  and  as  thick  as  the  bottom  of  the 
wall,  and  sunk  two  feet  deep  in  the  ground."  No 
wonder  it  sits  undisturbed  as  the  primeval  rock. 

Thanks  to  him  the  town  meeting  is  held  at  least 
once  a  year,  quite  independent  of  the  modern 
machinery  of  government,  merely  to  transact  the 
business  of  the  Dexter  donation.  Yet  the  lively 
days  of  town  meetings  are  past.  There  is  all  too 
little  lecord  of  the  social  life  of  the  earliest  Rhode 
Island,  but  it  is  easy  to  fancy  the  great  town  quarter 
days  and  elections  when  the  freeholders,  warned 
by  the  town  sergeant's  drum,  met  under  a  wide- 
spreading  butternut  tree  in  the  town  street.  Dis- 
putes meant  boisterous  scenes.  True,  even  in  those 
days  the  farmers  were  so  hard  to  dislodge  from 
their  fields  that  fines  had  to  be  imposed  for  absence. 
Last  December,  likewise,  when  I  ventured  upon  the 
most  recent  annual  session  of  the  ancient  gathering, 
the  city  hall  offices  had  to  be  scoured  to  make  up  the 
required  forty  freemen,  although  due  warning  had 
been  given  by  printed  notices  and  a  newspaper  para- 
graph in  lieu  of  the  drumming  ser- 
geant. The  bell  of  the  First  Baptist 
Meeting  House  did  ring  and  perhaps 
others  (the  ordinance  of  1862  call- 
ing for  four  of  the  bells  in  the  city 
to  be  rung  for  fifteen  minutes  pre- 
vious to  the  hour).  The  number  of 
grey  heads  in  the  yellow  oak  council 
chamber  finally  reached  sixty.  The 
town  clerk,  the  only  young  and  sleek 
one  present,  mumbled  salutations  and 
announcements  with  becoming  unin- 
telligibility;  reports,  nominations, 
resolutions  of  thanks  to  everybody, 
rattled  along  uninterruptedly.  No 
animation  suggested  the  communal 
gatherings  under  the  butternut  tree 
or  even  the  serious  eloquence  of 
seventy  years  ago. 

The  mayor  dropped  the  only  pos- 
sible spark,  and  that  fell  without  a 
flare  on  stony  ground.  "I  should 
like  to  point  out,"  he  said,  "that  the 
city  appropriated  fifteen  thousand 
dollars  last  year  toward  the  deficit 
not  met  by  board,  farm  revenue,  and 
income  from  other  real  estate."  This 
was  an  echo  of  a  movement  started 
from  time  to  time — last  in  192  1 — to 
sell  or  lease  a  slice  of  the  property  on  which  could 
be  built  a  crop  of  houses  to  produce  a  far  more  sub- 
stantial income  than  garden  truck.  East  side  prop- 
erty owners,  however,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
private  or  public,  are  almost  unanimously  opposed 
to  this  business  scheme  to  build  up  the  open  space. 
A  special  town  meeting  called  in  March  of  last  year 
did,    for    once,    assemble    prominent    citizens    and 


desperate  eloquence.  A  resolution  was  presented  to 
have  the  supreme  court  construe  the  provisions  of 
the  Dexter  will  so  that  the  city  might  ascertain  its 
right  to  sell  or  lease  a  portion  or  all  of  the  farm 
land  connected  with  the  asylum.  The  farm  is 
reputed  to  have  a  market  value  for  residential  pur- 
poses of  $1,800,000  and  with  the  possible  revenue 
therefrom  the  Dexter  property  alone  could  care  for 
the  city  poor  in  the  old  building  or  elsewhere.  But 
the  town  meeting  was  urged  to  keep  faith  with  its 
forefathers,  and  told  that  the  "gift  was  intended  to 
be  in  perpetuity  and  maintained  for  all  time."  A 
legal  heir  suggested,  "The  farm  belongs  to  us,  and 
the  city  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  cannot  knock 
down  the  wall  legally."  And  another  member 
exhorted,  "Shall  we,  a  great  big  prosperous  com- 
munity, go  back  on  the  word  of  that  first  town  meet- 
ing by  not  continuing  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  this 
gift?"  It  might  seem  that  a  good  many  taxpayers 
were  financing  the  agreeable  prospect  for  a  few  and 
that  the  best  care  of  the  poor  was  really  the  donor's 
object.  But  wills  sound  dogmatic.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  Ebenezer  Dexter  cannot  arise  for  a  few  mo- 
ments from  the  North  Burying  Ground  to  interpret 
his  wishes  in  terms  of  today.  The  resolution  died 
by  a  vote  of  seventy-four  to  thirty-four,  which  is 
indication  enough  for  the  colossal  meeting  it  had 

summoned. 

Sonoone'sback 
yard  is  threat- 
ened with  neigh- 
bors yet  a  while. 
Internally  the 
rules  and  mode 
of  life  of  Dexter 
Asylum  change 
only  gradually: 
there  is  jam  or 
apple  sauce  more 
often;  Sunday 
morning  chapel 
where  all  used  to 
assemble  decor- 
ously, "in  clean 
apparel,"  has  be- 
come a  sparsely 
attended  after- 
noon a  f  f  ai  r. 
There  are  less 
than  a  hundred 
regular  inmates, 
a  large  percent- 
age of  whom  are 
lodged  in  the  new 
infirmary  which 
dates  only  a  few 
years  back.  But  as  for  the  wall,  there  is  no  im- 
mediate prospect  that  it  will  be  shaken.  The  thin 
wisps  of  old  ladies  will  limp  about  the  bare  sunny 
interior  or  doze  in  their  wooden  rockers  with  chintz 
cushions  tied  on  the  slats.  1  he  old  men  and  the 
cows  will  peer  into  the  street.  The  "munificent 
benefactor"  has  his  monument,  though  methods  of 
benefaction  fall  out  of  date. 


Were  it  not  for  these  old  people  and  the  donation  nhich  pro- 
tects   them,    the    Town    Meeting    of    Freeman    -would    have 
vanished  ninety  years  ago 
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ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  THE  ASYLUM  AND  ITS  WALL 


I  ust  ninety-eight  years  ago  Ebenezer  Knight  Dexter  died.  He  left  the  bulk  of  his  fortune  jor  the  erection  and 
*/  maintenance  of  the  Dexter  Asylum  for  the  poor.  New  the  property  inconveniently  spreads  over  many  acres 
in  a  favorite  residential  part  of  Providence.  The  city  is  in  a  perpetual  quandary.  Whether  to  sell  the  property, 
which  is  worth  nearly  two  million  dollars,  and  devote  the  proceeds  to  the  care  of  the  entire  city's  poor,  or  to  keep 
faith  with  the  Dexter  donation  and  the  Town  Meeting  of  Freemen,  is  a  sore  problem.  Miss  Phillips  tells  in 
the  accompanying  article  of  the  quaint  battle  that  is  being  fought  every  year  or  so  between  progress  and  tradition 
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EARLY  PLANTING  AT  DEXTER 


Old  age  has  no  terrors  for  the  poor  man  of  Providence—  provided  that  his  father  or  his  grandfather  were 

property  owners  in  the  city 


EAST  SIDE  PARK,  by  William  Meyero<witz 


An  Appeal  to  the  People 


A  PORTRAIT,  by  William  Zorach 


By  HAROLD  LIVINGSTON  VAN  DOREN 


A  YOUNG  artist  once  said  to  me,  as  we  left  the 
/\    hushed,  thick-carpeted  confines  of  a  fashion- 
yy  able  art  gallei7>  "You'd  think.  Art  had  just 
^  died  and  the  mourners  had  gathered  at  the 

tomb  for  the  funeral,  the  way  they  tiptoe  around  and 
whisper  to  each  other.  When  I  have  a  show  of  my 
work,  there  are  going  to  be  placards  in  prominent 
places  reading  'Smoking  allowed'  and  'No  whisper- 
ing permitted.'  " 

The  first  exhibition  of  the  People's  Art  Assembly, 
held  in  the  People's  House,  New  York,  has  just 
closed.  The  spirit  was  much  the  same  as  that 
which  would  prevail  at  our  young  artist's  pro- 
jected show.  There  were  no  placards,  but  the 
floors  of  the  room  were  bare  and  the  air  was  de- 
cidedly informal. 

The  Assembly  was  begun  at  the  instigation  of 
a  committee  consisting  of  Robert  Whittier,  Louis 
Bromberg  and  Aline  Davis  Fleisher.  It  was  planned 
to  last  only  a  few  days.  Admission  was  free.  There 
was  none  of  the  usual  press  publicity,  but  announce- 
ments were  sent  out  to  the  trade  unions  and  other 
groups  of  workers.  The  committee  invited  some  of 
the  foremost  American  artists,  irrespective  of  artis- 
tic creed,  to  exhibit.  They  responded  willingly.  The 
exhibition  was  an  unexpected  success  and  was  pro- 
longed two  weeks.  The  rooms  were  kept  open  from 
noon  to  midnight,  with  Mr.  Whittier  in  attendance 
the  entire  time.  He  observed  that  the  gallery  fans, 
who   make   hebdomadal   rounds    of   the   prominent 


dealers'  showrooms  throughout  the  season,  were 
conspicuous  by  their  absence. 

The  results  were  astonishing.  Many  artists  came, 
but  it  was  estimated  that  perhaps  70  per  cent  of  the 
attendance  (an  average  of  four  thousand  a  week 
saw  the  show)  had  never  been  inside  a  gallery. 
They  were  not  acquainted  with  the  conventional 
gallery  deportment.  They  arrived  in  crowds,  in 
their  work  clothes,  their  hats  pulled  over  their  eyes, 
smoking.  They  came  principally  at  night,  after 
work  hours.  Then  they  went  home  and  told  their 
families  about  it,  and  mothers  and  children  would 
arrive  the  following  afternoon. 

There  might  have  been  quite  a  different  tale  to 
tell  had  the  show  consisted  of  the  usual  run  of 
academic  canvases.  It  was  a  catholic  affair,  futurists 
and  cubists  hobnobbing  with  more  established  por- 
traitists and  etchers.  So  the  people  came  to  laugh 
or  to  marvel,  according  to  their  particular  lights. 
And  they  did  not  conceal  their  feelings.  Mr.  Whit- 
tier at  his  desk  in  the  hall  would  listen  to  the  en- 
lightened comments  of  garment  workers  on  a  cubico- 
mystical  canvas  called  Sun  Kissed  by  a  Cloud,  and 
would  hear  their  heavy  boots  clumping  over  the 
bare  floors  as  they  progressed  from  room  to  room. 
Gales  of  boisterous  laughter  would  not  uncommonly 
quiet  down  by  degrees  to  subdued  argument  when  a 
more  serious  member  of  the  party  would  get  some 
light  on  an  inexplicable  futurist  creation.  What- 
ever    the     effect     upon     their     sensibilities,     they 
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were    not    indifferent. 

Once  Mr.  Whittier 
found  three  old  wo- 
men huddled  in  the 
center  of  the  floor 
trembling.  The  pic- 
tures had  frightened 
them!  One  day  as  he 
was  sitting  at  his  desk 
in  the  hall,  four  old 
men  passed  slowly  be- 
hind  him.  One 
brushed*  uncertainly 
against  his  shoulder. 
They  proceeded  into 
one  of  the  rooms. 
Their    silence    excited  A 

his  curiosity.  He  went  over 
to  the  door.  They  were 
standing  in  the  center  of  the 
floor,  their  heads  bowed,  their 
arms  hanging  limp,  making  no 
sound.  They  were  blind.  He 
led  them  to  the  sculpture  and 
their  delight  was  boundless. 
They  came  back  again  and 
again  to  run  their  fingers  lov- 
ingly over  a  plaster  head  by 
Gaston  Lachaise.  But  the  last 
piece  he  showed  them  was  a 
stout  female  nude  in  bronze 
by  the  same  sculptor.  They 
were  shocked  and  angry,  and 
marched  out  of  the  room, 
shaking  their  heads  in  dis- 
approval! 

This  People's  Art  Assem- 
bly is  frankly  an  experiment. 
Its  sponsors  make  no  claim 
that  they  are  bringing  art  to 
the  masses  or  the  masses  to  art. 
for   any  particular   school   of 


realize  that  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  galleries 
of  the  Academy,  or  of 
the  hotels  where  exhi- 
bitions are  sometimes 
held,  is  inimical  to  the 
working  man.  The 
poor  man  no  more 
thinks  of  going  to  a 
fashionable  g  a  1 1  e  ry 
than  he  does  of  ex- 
amining the  wares  dis- 
played in  a  fashion- 
able jewelry  shop. 
He  feels  that  pictures 
are  to  buy,  and  he 
PEER  GYNT  STAGE  SETTING,  by  Louis  Bromberg  cannot      buy.      He      is 

embarrassed  by  his  clothes.  He 
does  not  know  how  to  comport 
himself.  If  he  talks  loudly,  or 
laughs,  or  in  other  wise  enjoys 
himself  as  instinct  prompts,  he 
is  hushed  with  a  warning  finger 
— he  is  perhaps  put  out. 

Some  of  the  people  visited 
the  Art  Assembly  again  and 
again — whether  to  laugh  or  to 
learn  is  beside  the  point.  They 
enjoyed  it  and  they  discussed 
it.  Of  that  there  is  evidence. 
It  is  going  to  be  a  semi-annual 
affair  in  the  future. 

Among  the  artists  who  took 
Dart  in  this  experiment  of 
bringing  art  before  the  people 
without  unnecessary  trappings, 
were,  besides  those  already 
named,  Stuart  Davis,  Robert 
,     „  „  .  Henri        William       Auerbach 

WALDO  PIERCE,  by  George  Bellow  ^  Walter     Pach,     Robert 

They  hold  no  brief      Chandler,  John  Sloan.  Some  of  these  have  partici- 
painting.      But   they     pated  in  previous  experiments  of  a  similar  nature. 


EAST  SIDE  VENDOR,  by  A.  Phillips 


SUN  KISSED  BY  A  CLOUD,  by  Morris  Kan  tor 


Russian  Factory  Wheels  in  Motion 


By  SANFORD  GRIFFITH 


OMMUNISTS  and  conservatives  in 
Soviet  Russia  now  see  their  only 
hope  as  a  people  in  production.  All 
questions  of  ideal  forms  of  state, 
of  revolution,  of  reforms  in  educa- 
tion have  become  secondary  to  the 
elementary  need  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing. The  Russian  situation  now  demonstrates  on  a 
large  scale  the  physical  fact  that  a  very  hungry  man 
is  not  interested  in  ideas  nor  ideals.  He  wants  food. 
Lenin  made  production  the  keynote  of  his  new 
economic  policy.  He  could  be  certain  of  majority 
support  for  it  even  in  Communist  ranks  no  matter 
how  unorthodox  he  made  it  because  he  appealed  to 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation.  Bukarine,  the  bril- 
liant economist,  and  leader  of  the  more  radical  wing 
of  the  Communist  Party,  would,  I  am  convinced, 
rather  die  than  admit  defeat  in  the  fight  with  capi- 
tal. But  on  several  occasions  he  outlined  to  me  and 
defended  the  present  Communist  Party  compromise 
with  capital.  He  recognizes  now  that  the  people 
must  give  almost  all  of  their  thought  and  energy  to 
get  food  and  clothing,  and,  until  these  elemental 
needs  are  met,  social  progress  in  any  direction  is 
bound  to  slow  down. 

Bukarine  went  even  further  and  told  me  that  un- 
less the  Soviet  Government  can  compete  effectively 
with  private  industry,  the  Communists  cannot  hope 
to  hold  their  political  power.  Effective  power  in 
Russia  will  be  in  the  hands  of  those  who  hold  the 
food  and  wares  that  150  million  people  need.  Un- 
less the  Soviet  Government — this  is  Bukarine's 
thesis — can  meet  first  needs,  the  people  will  turn  to 
those  who  can.  "We  can  hardly  expect  the  new 
capitalists  to  pick  Communists  like  ourselves  to  re- 
present and  to  protect  their  interests,"  Bukarine 
said.  Much  depends  upon  the  ability  of  the  Soviet 
Government  to  operate  their  basic  industries.  The 
output  of  nationalized  industries  reduced  to  the 
most  profitable  factories  of  iron,  textile,  leather 
and  the  like  must  be  sufficient  to  counterbalance  and 
to  compete  with  private  industries  on  the  open 
market. 

As  a  part  of  the  new  program  all  of  the  big 
factories,  most  of  the  moderate  sized  ones,  and  a 
part  of  the  smaller  ones  are  being  kept  by  the  Soviet 
Government  for  state  exploitation.  Some  of  the 
moderate  and  many  of  the  less  profitable  of  the 
smaller  factories  have  already  been  turned  over  to 
private  initiative. 

The  Soviet  Government  is  closing  down  many 
of  the  less  profitable  factories  and  concentrating 
labor  and  raw  materials  in  the  highly  equipped  trust 
groups  of  factories  which  can  be  run  most  profitably. 
This  means  in  Petrograd  that  they  have  closed  some 
of  the  largest  factories  such  as  the  cumbersome, 
overgrown    Putiloff    works,    badly    organized    and 


scattered  as  it  is  over  some  forty  acres.  They  have 
also  shut  the  antiquated  small  ones  which  they  could 
not  dispose  of  as  concessions.  In  the  iron  and  steel 
industry,  including  machine,  ship  and  other  con- 
struction, thus  the  group  of  government  factories  in 
Petrograd  is  reduced  to  thirty.  In  Moscow  the  war 
trust  Gumbsa  has  been  picked  as  the  center  about 
which  fifteen  iron  and  steel  works  have  been 
grouped.  Bukarine  thought  first  of  the  success  of 
these  two  groups  as  the  government's  counter- 
balance to  private  enterprises. 

Every  form  of  industrial  organization  exists  to- 
day in  Russia.  There  are  nationalized  factories 
run  by  the  central  government.  There  are  factories 
operated  by  local  trade  unions  on  a  selfish  syndi- 
calist plan.  Then  there  are  municipal  factories,  co- 
operative enterprises,  and  many  kinds  of  leased  and 
privately  owned  factories  operating  with  the  ap- 
proval of  or  in  spite  of,  the  Soviet  Government. 

Russian  factory  organization  is  in  sruch  a  constant 
state  of  flux  at  present  that  any  detailed  description 
of  organization  would  be  more  a  photograph  of  a 
moment  than  a  definition  of  national  industrial 
types  of  production.  I  shall  therefore  limit  this 
article  to  a  study  of  some  of  the  human  factors 
essential  to  production  in  Russia  today. 

It  is  inexact  to  speak  of  Russian  industry  as  stag- 
nant, because  there  are  small  groups  of  workers  in 
most  of  the  factories  who  are  straining  every  muscle 
to  produce  goods  of  one  sort  or  another.  Produc- 
tion has  however  been  practically  paralyzed  and  is 
only  now  beginning  to  pulsate.  In  Petrograd  about 
one  sixth  of  the  factories  are  actually  in  operation. 
Larin,  the  leading  statistician  of  the  supreme  coun- 
cil, estimated  that  in  1920  the  annual  output  of 
iron  and  steel  had  fallen  to  4^  per  cent  of  the 
normal  peace  time  output.  The  output  of  iron  ore 
fell  to  12^  per  cent  and  of  steel  to  2TS  per  cent 
of  what  it  had  been  before. 

Although  the  Soviet  Government  has  made  sever- 
al heroic  efforts  to  start  factories  going,  acute 
famine  conditions  have  checked  any  marked  im- 
provement since  then.  Another  difficulty  too  has 
been  the  tendency  for  Communist  imaginations  to 
move  faster  than  their  resources.  Frequently  limit- 
ed funds  have  been  wasted  on  a  large  program 
which  might  have  been  effectively  used  on  a  smaller 
one. 

Through  encouraging  private  initiative,  and 
through  the  output  of  coal  and  of  handicraft  and 
small  factories,  household  wares  increased  toward 
the  end  of  1921.  But  in  general  the  output  is  much 
as  Marin  reported  it  in  1020  and  tbe  new  economic 
program  has  not  yet  been  put  into  effect,  nor  has  it 
operated  long  enough  to  show  very  positive  results. 
Impressions  from  specific  factories  will  give  the  best 
picture   of  general   conditions   in   Russian    industry. 
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I  visited  the  Baltic  shipyards,  and  iron  and  steel 
works  near  Petrograd.  These  are  modern  yards 
extending  over  an  area  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Ly- 
ing about  the  yard  were  piles  of  old  metal,  ship 
plates,  propellers,  and  even  machines.  These  I  was 
told  were  machines  which  had  been  torn  out  when 
Yudenich  threatened  Petrograd.  There  was  junk, 
metal  enough  here  in  sight  to  have  fed  the  Baltic 
works  for  at  least  six  months  at  an  output  approxi- 
mating normal.  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  machines 
were,  I  learned,  put  out  of  commission  by  the 
Yudenich  row.  Thirty  per  cent  more  of  them  were 
temporarily  idle  for  want  of  spare  parts  from 
abroad.  But 
the  remainder 
were  all  in  per- 
fect  condition. 

Depreciation 
was  then  as 
low  as  5  per 
cent  annually 
owing  to  the 
excellent  up- 
keep of  the 
machines  and 
also  to  the  di- 
minished de- 
mand that  is 
made  on  them. 
This  propor- 
tion would 
hold  for  factories  in  general  throughout  the  country. 

The  care  the  workmen  take  of  their  machines  is 
striking  to  an  outsider  who  visits  a  Russian  factory. 
Even  where  the  factories  have  shut  down,  there  is 
always  an  upkeep  staff  which  spends  its  time  cleaning 
and  oiling  machines.  The  foreman  at  the  Siemens- 
Schuckert  electrical  works  told  me  that  he  too  had  re- 
ceived an  order  to  begin  evacuating  machines  when 
Yudenich  approached  the  city  in  19 19.  He  disobeyed 
however  and  refused  to  even  consider  smashing  any 
of  the  machines.  "I  would  rather  have  been  court- 
martialed  and  shot,"  he  said,  "then  to  have  damaged 
the  machines."  I  found  this  feeling  among  the 
workers  generally.  The  credit  for  this  is  only  partly 
due  to  the  Soviet  Government  because  the  workers 
themselves  have  a  very  positive  feeling  that  their 
daily  bread  depends  on  their  machines. 

There  were  two  thousand  of  the  original  eight 
thousand  workers  still  at  the  Baltic  yards.  The 
others  had  drifted  back  to  the  land  or  were  doing 
small  jobs  about  town  peddling  home-made  wares 
at  the  markets.  Of  the  two  thousand,  some  five 
hundred  were  on  strike  the  week  I  visited  the 
works.  The  Communist  delegates  present  tried  to 
pass  over  this  incident  without  mention.  The  reason 
for  it,  as  I  found  later,  was  the  same  which  is  mak- 
ing most  of  the  difficulties  in  Russian  factories:  in- 
sufficient wages  wherewith  to  buy  food. 

Incidentally  the  Soviet  Government  through  the 
Red  trade  unions  smashed  this  Baltic  strike  in  usual 
Red  army  fashion  by  arresting  the  ring  leaders  and 
relegating  the  active  organizers  to  jobs  in  other 
parts  of  Russia  or  to  the  labor  battalions. 


I  found  about  five  hundred  workers  at  their 
benches  in  the  Baltic  works.  There  were  two  loco- 
motives, and  several  cars  receiving  an  overhauling. 
A  number  of  workmen  were  busy  completing  hand 
plows  made  by  the  simplest  methods.  In  one  shop 
a  workman  was  using  a  drill-machine  to  cut  up  an 
old  propeller.  Some  of  the  men  seemed  to  have 
nothing  much  to  do.  Several  were  making  cigar 
lighters  and  kitchen  wares  on  the  lathes  to  sell  on 
the  markets. 

As  the  Baltic  was  one  of  the  factories  included  in 
the  new  concentration  program,   I   asked   the   engi- 
neers why  so  few  machines  were  turning.     They  ad- 
mitted that  ma- 
chines were  in 
perfect     condi- 
tion, that  they 
had      sufficient 
fuel  for  two  or 
^J^'  •-  ■-%_  ||gt4l  three    months. 

^^^L^^mji    w  F>ut  they  could 

not    work    be- 
cause they  did 
not  have  food. 
I-  If     only    their 

elementary 
needs  could  be 
met,  they  as- 
sured me,  they 
A  typical  group  of  industrial  'workers  could  start  the 

factory  turning 
at  60  per  cent  of  normal  output  almost  over  night. 
I  heard  the  same  story  at  the  admiralty  ship- 
yards. Here  the  best  summer  months  were  lost, 
not  because  of  lack  of  food  but  of  fuel.  The  gov- 
ernment was  giving  the  workers  full  rations  but 
could  not  stoke  the  furnaces. 

At  the  big  government  Aboucho  arsenal  I  found 
several  difficulties.  These  lie  to  the  east  of  Petro- 
grad on  the  Neva.  There  rise  a  great  gloomy  ag- 
glomeration of  red  brick  buildings  and  smoke  stacks 
set  off  like  a  storm-stripped  forest  against  the  black 
grey  of  the  Neva  and  the  muddy  snow. 

Before  the  war  Aboucho  had  fourteen  thousand 
workers.  Now  there  were  four  thousand.  No  new 
guns  were  being  made  here.  But  I  found  that  some 
of  the  old  ones  were  receiving  a  polish  and  finish- 
ing coats  of  paint.  Some  two  hundred  men  were 
working  on  machine  guns  and  one  shop  was  complet- 
ing sea  mines.  But  what  interested  me  most  here 
was  the  construction  of  the  bodies  of  the  much  ad- 
vertised electric  tractors  intended  to  plow  the  first 
furrow  in  the  new  economic  program. 

Lenin  had  announced  in  January,  1921,  a  pro- 
gram of  thirty  to  be  completed  by  May.  Three 
were  ready  by  August  and  I  found  two  more  in 
November  nearing  completion.  It  surprised  me 
that  more  labor  was  not  being  utilized  on  this  very 
important  construction.  The  director  of  the  works 
explained  to  me  that  they  had  the  necessary  workers 
but  were  gradually  losing  them  for  want  of  sufficient 
food.  Some  of  the  best  mechanics  were  those  who 
walked  out. 

I  also  talked  with  engineers  and  workers  at  the 
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Siemens-Schuckert  works  where  the  motors  for  the 
electric  tractors  were  being  built.  Here  they  had 
completed  five  before  the  bodies  were  ready.  But 
production  here  had  slowed  down  because  of  the 
same  want  of  food.  I  asked  one  of  the  engineers 
why  the  Soviet  Government  did  not  give  extra  ra- 
tions to  the  workers  doing  work  of  such  capital  im- 
portance to  the  state.  He  admitted  that  he  was  at 
a  loss  to  find  a  reason  himself.  Later  I  asked  the 
Soviet  authorities  why  they  did  not  favor  the  work- 
ers in  their  essential  industries  over  the  others,  and 
learned  that  this  condition  was  caused  by  lack  of 
coordination  in  government  departments,  but  was 
one  which  they  hoped  to  remedy  in  their  new  pro- 
gram of  factory  concentration. 

Incidentally  at  the  Siemens-Schuckert  works  I 
noted  that  there  were  workers  busy  on  a  telephone 
exchange  for  a  local  government  department.  They 
worked  with  a  vim  because  in  addition  to  their 
minimum  legal  wage  this  ministry  was  able  to  give 
them  a  supplementary  food  ration. 

When  I  first  reached  Petrograd  the  legal  month- 
ly wage  was  eighty-five  thousand  rubles,  or  the 
equivalent  at  that  time  of  eighty-five  cents.  In  buy- 
ing power  it  represented  at  most  the  food  a  work- 
man needed  for  his  family  in  a  week.  With  nothing 
but  this  he  obviously  could  not  live.  He  was  there- 
fore obliged  to  make  things  on  the  side  for  the 
markets  or  to  drift  to  the  land.  On  the  first  of 
November  a  new  wage  increase  was  introduced. 
This  only  assured  the  workers  four  dollars  a 
month,  and  hardly  did  more  than  offset  the  steady 
depreciation  of  the  ruble. 

I  found  the  workers  as  much  demoralized  for 
want  of  confidence  in  the  routine  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment as  they  were  from  actual  shortage  of  food. 
The  Soviet  Government,  prompt  for  political  rea- 
sons in  paying  the  workers  in  the  Moscow  district, 
was  remiss  in  making  payments  to  the  Petrograd 
workers.  Many  of  the  workers  complained  that 
they  were  a  month  behind  in  receiving  their  pay. 
They  received  a  part  of  their  pay  in  food.  But 
each  week  some  important  item  was  lacking,  and 
these  deficits  were  never  made  good  later.  Even 
when  back  pay  was  eventually  paid,  the  workers  by 
this  time  were  too  irritated,  and  their  money  had 
depreciated  too  much  in  value  for  them  to  get  much 
satisfaction  out  of  it. 

The  Russian  experiment  proves  conclusively  that 
men  will  not  work  for  long  without  bread,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  idealism  there  is  behind  the  appeal. 
Another  fact  emphasized  in  Russia  as  elsewhere  is 
that  men  will  not  turn  out  more  goods  than  they 
have  to  when  they  are  forced  to  work.  Russian 
labor  is  docile,  and  ready  to  live  on  a  lower  stand- 
ard than  workers  in  any  part  of  Europe.  Once 
their  elemental  needs  are  met  they  work  long  and 
hard  in  any  task  given  them.  But  without  a  mini- 
mum for  subsistence  and  some  reward  for  extra  ef- 
fort, Russian  workers  stand  with  folded  arms  longer 
and  more  impassively  than  anywhere  in  the  world, 
no  matter  what  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  upon 
them. 

Compulsory    labor    battalions    failed    in    Russia 


partly  because  the  Communists  paid  too  little  atten- 
tion to  the  qualifications  of  the  workers  for  the 
particular  tasks  required  of  them.  However,  they 
ignored  the  big  human  principle  that  men  who  are 
forced  to  work  against  their  will  produce  inferior 
goods.  True  compulsory  labor  battalions  still  exist 
but  they  are  less  numerous  and  are  bound  to  play  a 
very  insignificant  part  in  Russian  economic  recon- 
struction. When,  however,  the  Soviet  Government 
can  offer  the  unemployed  a  living  wage,  they  will 
find  no  shortage  of  applicants  for  voluntary  labor. 


BROKEN-BUT  THE  ROOTS  HOLD 

Reproduction  from  a  photograph  and  a  drawing  by  Honore  Daumier, 

inspired  by  the  Communist  uprising  in  France  eighty  years  ago,  which 

also  apply  to  the  situation  in  Russia  today 

The  period  when  the  Russian  workers  found  joy  in 
idleness,  and  coquetted  with  the  erroneous  idea  that 
freedom  means  merely  freedom  not  to  work,  has 
long  passed.  There  is  less  economic  constructive 
ability  in  Russia  than  elsewhere,  but  more  willing- 
ness to  work  for  small  gain  than  anywhere  I  know. 

Through  extensive  decentralization  and  greater 
freedom  to  local  managers  to  meet  their  peculiar 
needs,  production  in  some  lines  is  being  stimulated. 
I  visited  a  municipal  bakery  in  Petrograd,  formerly 
an  English  concern,  which  was  turning  out  fancy 
breads  by  modern  machine  methods.  The  establish- 
ment runs  today  in  a  highly  scientific  fashion.  The 
bakers  looked  happy,  were  hard  workers,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  well  fed. 

The  manager  told  me  that  some  months  before 
he  had  serious  differences  with  the  bakers.  Despite 
heavy  penalties  and  the  presence  of  Red  guards- — 
one  sees  them  today  at  the  entrances  of  all  factories 
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— the  bakers  smuggled  out  large  quantities  of  bread. 
This  was  at  the  time  their  wage  was  so  low  that 
they  could  not  get  nearly  enough  food  for  their 
families. 

Finally  the  management  adopted  another  policy 
and  paid  the  workers  in  bread  so  that  each  worker 
receiyed  two  or  three  times  as  much  as  he  needed 
for  his  own  family.  The  remainder  he  used  in  barter 
about  town  for  other  things  he  needed  at  home.  At 
first  the  workers  were  in  the  habit  of  going  individ- 
ually to  a  neighboring  metal  works  and  exchanging 


EUROPE  BALANCING  ON  A  BOMB 

A  large,  illustrated  book  on  the  Communist  cartoons  of  Daumier,  on 

excellent  paper  and  beautifully  bound,  is  one  of  the  few  contributions 

of  Soviet  Russia  to  art  and  belles  lettres 

bread  for  nails,  portable  stoves,  pails  and  household 
necessities.  Finally  a  workers'  delegation  did  the 
business  for  all  of  them,  dealing  with  similar  organi- 
zations in  other  factories.  All  theft  had  practically 
ceased,  and  conditions  in  the  factory  were  back  to 
normal. 

In  some  of  the  metal  works  I  found  that  the 
management  let  the  turners  work  overtime  at  the 
lathes  to  make  objects  for  their  own  personal  profit. 
The  factories  in  some  cases  gave  the  men  the  neces- 
sary materials.  Where  they  did  not  do  so  the 
workers  took  them  anyway.  The  only  alternative 
to  this  was  to  pay  the  men  a  living  wage. 

Factory  managers  under  the  new  factory  program 
are  held  personally  responsible  for  equipment  and 
output  in  their  factories.  At  the  same  time  the 
government  gives  them  wide  latitude  to  organize 
production. 

I  met  several  successful  managers.     They  were 


men  called  upon  to  exercise  both  technical  knowl- 
edge and  a  versatility  worthy  of  explorers.  They 
had  to  know  the  technical  side  of  their  establish- 
ments and  to  be  ready  to  organize  expeditions  for 
raw  materials  and  food  not  only  in  the  neighbor- 
hood but  in  distant  parts  of  Russia.  They  had  to 
be  ready  to  deal  with  all  the  social  problems  includ- 
ing food  and  clothing  of  a  small  community. 

Adams,  formerly  an  engineer  at  the  Ford  works, 
now  remounting  an  automobile  works  out  of  the 
Fiat  shops  near  Moscow,  told  me  that  he  could  give 
but  a  fourth  of  his  time  to  technical  duties.  The 
remainder  of  it  he  spends  looking  after  the  welfare 
of  his  workers  and  in  sending  out  expeditions  for 
food  and  machinery.  He  had  groups  of  workers 
looking  for  machine  parts  in  Siberia.  Others  were 
down  in  the  Ukraine  exchanging  farm  implements 
for  food.  He  was  also  obliged  to  give  a  good  part 
of  his  own  time  to  lobbying  in  Moscow  for  necessary 
supplies  from  the  Soviet  Government. 

To  be  sure  of  successful  production  today,  a  Rus- 
sian manufacturer  must  have  some  means  of  trans- 
portation under  his  control.  In  addition  he  must 
have  sufficient  food  to  tide  his  factory  over  the 
period  of  time  necessary  to  realize  the  program  of 
production.  He  must  also  have  raw  materials  and 
fuel.  The  absence  of  any  of  these  essentials  means 
a  hitch  in  his  program. 

It  is  a  hopeful  indication  of  the  new  realism  in 
Russian  industry  that  the  Soviet  Government  and 
more  especially  the  men  who  accepted  the  rather 
thankless  tasks  of  running  these  factories  now  as- 
sured themselves  their  food  and  supplies  in  advance. 
In  fact  the  Soviet  Government  has  no  longer  the 
necessary  administrative  machinery  even  if  it  has 
the  actual  power  to  force  workers  to  stay  on  their 
jobs  where  there  is  no  food.  The  government, 
operating  through  the  Red  trade  unions,  was  mak- 
ing a  belated  attempt  to  do  this  at  the  Aboucho 
works  when  I  was  there.  But  Communists  told  me 
that  the  workers  were  leaving  despite  all  controls 
and  that  the  effort  was  at  the  point  of  being 
abandoned. 

The  Russian  labor  market  is  becoming  an  open 
one.  Soviet  factories  must  compete  more  and  more 
with  private  ones  for  the  available  supply  of  labor. 
This  means  that  both  must  offer  better  terms  than 
have  existed  up  to  now  if  they  hope  to  keep  workers 
in  the  factory  towns  and  to  attract  a  part  of  them 
back  from  the  land. 

Food  has  proved  a  prerequisite  to  production. 
Compulsion,  at  least  in  crude  and  obvious  forms, 
has  failed.  Finally,  there  is  another  personal  factor 
which  must  be  taken  into  account  if  production  is 
to  be  stimulated  in  Russia.  This  is  the  acquisitive 
instinct. 

Working  for  the  good  of  society  or  for  the  com- 
munity are  conceptions  which,  after  long  education, 
are  only  slowly  penetrating  into  advanced  industrial 
society.  They  are  quite  beyond  the  understanding 
of  the  average  Russian  worker.  Much  of  the  revo- 
lutionary propaganda  the  last  four  years  which 
urged  him  to  sacrifice  for  the  good  of  mankind 
passed   over   his  head.      Even  to   own   the   factory 
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AN  EDUCATIONAL  APPEAL  TO  THE  WORKERS 

The  inscription  on  the  great  open  book  reads:  "The  Book  is  but  a  Man  ■who  Speaks  in  Public." 
The  baiters  are  inscribed  as  follows:  "Hail  to  the  Revolutionary  Union  of  Science  and  Labor"; 
"Would  yo  i  k'iow  how  to  conquer  the  enemies  of  labor  you  must  be  able  to  read" ;  "The  Book  is 

the  Torch  of  Communism" 

with  other  workers  is  an  idea  too  complex  for  the 
average  Russian  worker.  He  finds  little  satisfac- 
tion in  it  and  feels  very  little  positive  responsibility 
in  such  an  undertaking.  His  ideal  today  is  a  piece 
system  without  a  guaranteed  minimum  and  scaled 
down  to  the  lowest  margin  of  wage,  a  system  as  anti- 
quated as  that  prevalent  in  England  half  a  century 
ago. 

Work  by  the  piece  gives  the  Russian  worker 
at  the  end  of  the  hour  and  of  the  day  a  specific 
number  of  paiok  (rations).  He  knows  what  he 
can  get  for  them  on  the  marketplace.  The  possi- 
bility  of   earning   something   after   long   privation 


makes  him  eager  today  not 
to  work  eight  but  sometimes 
twelve  and  fifteen  hours  a 
day. 

I  talked  with  two  women 
workers,  stars  in  the  Simi- 
onoff  cigarette  machine  fac- 
tory, who  earn  three  wages 
a  day  apiece.  The  manager 
explained  to  me  that  they 
were  model  workers  in  the 
first  place  because  they  did 
not  bother  their  heads  about 
political  gossip.  Further- 
more they  were  eager  for 
overtime  rations  to  work 
longer  hours. 

As  he  was  an  old  union 
man  from  a  Detroit  automo- 
bile factory  I  asked  him  how 
he  reconciled  this  piece  sys- 
tem and  long  hours  with  his 
old  American  standards. 
He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"Here  conditions  are  dif- 
ferent. We  must  produce 
goods  and  work  as  best  we 
can." 

I  visited  other  factories  in 
operation  where  managers 
give  their  men  fifteen  to  fifty 
times  the  official  wages  in 
order  to  stimulate  effort  and 
to  get  results.  The  govern- 
ment, where  the  goods  are 
urgently  needed,  overlooks 
these  infractions  of  its  own 
wage  scales. 

This  irregularity  in  wage 
scale  and  labor  control  sug- 
gests a  new  danger  which  is 
not  pressing  as  yet  but  which 
the  Russian  Government  will 
have  to  take  into  serious 
consideration  sooner  or 
later.  Such  is  the  hunger  of 
Russian  families  that  men 
will  work  at  a  standard  of 
living  which  would  make 
even  Chinese  labor  hesitate. 

Unless  the  government  of  the  country  puts 
limits  to  the  new  laisser-faire,  a  certain  amount  of 
which  was  necessary  but  which  is  developing  with 
alarming  rapidity,  there  may  be  an  open  abusive  ex- 
ploitation of  labor  in  Russia.  The  new  control  how- 
ever should  not  be  like  the  recent  Communistic  one, 
one  so  far-reaching  and  inelastic  as  to  stifle  individ- 
ual initiative.  It  should  be  one  which  would  turn  in- 
dividual energy  into  channels  which  contribute  to 
the  wealth  of  the  community,  without  at  the  same 
time  endangering  the  welfare  of  its  working  mem- 
bers. 


The  Prodigal  Schooling  of  Pincus 


BY  MARION  CLINCH  CALKINS 


>- 
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INCUS  had  been  adamant.  He 
wanted  to  work  by  junk.  I  grew 
shrewd.  I  grew  practical.  I  grew 
persuasive.  But  as  I  fingered  the 
idea  I  also  grew  weak  and  wavery. 
What  if,  instead  of  converting  Pin- 
cus, I  should  be  converted  myself? 
Junk  was  a  fascinating  thing  for  an  avocation — 
why  not  for  a  profession?  When,  in  spite  of  all 
earnest  attempts  to  acquire  a  one-track  mind,  my 
brain  became  a  rag-bag,  and  my  memory  a  weird 
collection  of  unstatistical  facts,  why  not  be  above 
board  as  was  Pincus?  Why  not  go  into  junk? 
Pincus  as  a  baby  had  probably  been  able  to  develop 
his  fancies  legitimately  under  the  iron  and  the  old 
bottles,  instead  of  having  them  cramped  and  stunted 
with  a  button-bag.  Such  freedom  of  expression  had 
left  him  an  individual,  whereas  .  .  . 

But  I  called  out  my  logical  mind  to  help  me. 
What  a  state  of  the  world,  if  we  allowed  ourselves 
to  be  what  we  wanted  to  be,  lazy  perhaps — tolerant 
of  ourselves.  I  drew  a  worn  out  pamphlet  from  a 
corner  of  my  desk.  It  is  entitled  Education  Pays. 
Usually  I  sit  upon  it,  and  heeding  not  my  powers 
of  observation,  put  my  hand  at  my  throat  like  a  knife 
and  say,  "From  here  down  a  man  is  worth  three 
dollars  a  day.  From  here  up,  the  sky's  his  limit. 
In  normal  times,"  I  add,  of  course,  "in  normal 
times."  .  .  .  But  I  must  not  leave  my  brother  Pincus 
to  his  weakness  simply  because  I  share  it.  We 
must  pull  ourselves  together  out  of  this  slough  of 
non-resistance.  .  .  .  Again  I  grew  shrewd,  practical, 
persuasive.  And  this  time  I  was  successful.  With 
scarce  a  backward  look  at  "his  old  love,  Pincus 
straightway  became  enamored  of  bookkeeping.  I 
drew  a  sigh  of  professional  relief:  for  I  am  a  voca- 
tional counsellor.  And  Pincus  went  home  to  his 
mother  to  confide  to  her  the  new  facts  of  his  future. 
This  was  all  early  of  a  Friday  and  the  last  day 
of  the  term.  The  air  of  the  office  was  vibrant  with 
a  dozen  discords.  Isidore  Lefkowitz  had  lost  his 
geography,  and  by  his  subsequent  behavior  had 
shaken  the  basic  rocks  of  discipline.  Izzy  wept; 
Izzy's  loyal  friends  made  noisy,  lo^al  affidavits. 
Izzy  continuously  departed  and  returned,  but 
especially  returned;  Indeed,  it  seemed  that  Izzy 
and  his  lamenting  followers  turned  up  always  at  the 
end  of  a  movement,  like  a  closing  minor  chord. 
Mrs.  Turco  was  there  to  finish  up  her  persistent 
argument  over  her  son  Pete.  Pete  should  go  to 
high  school,  and  be  a  gentleman,  albeit  what  went 
into  Peter's  head  had  to  be,  in  his  teacher's  words, 
poured  in  with  a  funnel.  Peter  was  a  disappoint- 
ment to  Mrs.  Turco.  She  forestalled  all  possible 
criticism  of  her  offspring  by  a  rather  succinct  one 
of  her  own.  "He  no  Italian  boy,"  she  screamed, 
pointing  to  Pete.  "He  dirty  wop!"  Droves  of 
mothers  were  on  hand,  this  last  day  with  their  lambs, 


looking  for  new  educational  pastures  in  which  to 
graze.  What  did  I  think  of  this  for  Lottie,  now 
that  she  could  go  to  school,  for  her  father,  he  had 
changed  his  trade,  he  used  to  be  a  rabbi,  but  now 
he  worked  by  buttons.  Gussie  Finkelstein,  whose 
brother  was  an  assembly  man,  had  given  up  movies 
and  dancing  lessons  in  the  behalf  of  wisdom,  but 
had  been  left  back.  Tears,  idle,  very  vain  tears. 
There  was  from  every  corner  orchestration  of  din. 

AT  about  ten  o'clock,  Pincus  returned,  and  with 
».  him  two  of  his  classmates  and  Pincus'  mother. 
Mrs.  Rabinowitz,  by  her  very  entrance,  quieted  the 
accompaniment  and  began  the  air:  a  belligerent, 
shrill,  operatic  solo  about  Pincus.  Pincus  was  not 
new  to  me  on  that  day.  Pincus  had  been,  in  days  of 
less  resignation,  my  most  bitter  defeat.  I  had  way- 
laid him  in  halls,  and  had  drawn  attractive  pictures 
of  education  for  him.  I  had  shown  him  each  of  my 
most  persuasive  tricks.  I  had  said  to  him  that 
technical  school  equals  so  much  capital,  income  at 
5  per  cent;  trade  school  equals  so  much  capital, 
income  at  5  per  cent;  finally  we  got  down  to  no 
training  at  all  and  you  can  fancy  the  poor  insig- 
nificant capital  I  made  out  of  that.  But  Pincus  had 
a  sort  of  mechanical  obduracy  with  which  he  re- 
sisted all  my  blandishments.  He  had  never  until 
this  very  morning  confided  his  desires  to  me.  I 
might  make  them  out  to  be  anything  I  wanted.  His 
uncle  and  his  father  worked  by  junk.  One  week 
they  made  two  thousand  dollars.  They  had  an 
office.  This  had  been  the  extent  and  fervor  of  his 
arguments. 

I  advanced  to  meet  the  delegation.  "How  are 
you,  Pincus,  and  is  this  your  mother?"  I  said. 

She  was,  and  all  of  that.  Proprietor,  possessor 
and  boss,  and  who,  she  wanted  to  know,  had  put 
ideas  in  Pincus'  head  that  he  should  go  to  school? 
She  was  a  weak  woman.  The  room  was  filled  with 
her  woes.  I  drew  my  pictures  for  her,  but  I  don't 
draw  well,  and  what  has  school  to  offer  beside  a 
two-thousand-dollar  coup  in  junk?  Mrs.  Rabinowitz 
was  not  my  happiest  experience  among  mothers. 
She  was  cold,  she  was  scheming,  dirty  and  unloving. 
Pincus  meant  so  much  immediate  wages  to  her. 
Pincus  in  the  meantime  was  giving  warmth  to  new 
germinations  in  his  brain.  All  unbeknownst  and 
unsuggested,  he  had  decided  upon  a  four-year  course 
in  the  High  School  of  Commerce.  Pincus  cried. 
Mrs.  Rabinowitz  screamed.  The  two  classmates 
interpreted.  I  demonstrated,  remonstrated  and 
drew  pictures.  From  various  corners  of  the  room, 
under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Monroe,  the  orchestra 
kept  up  its  inharmonius  accompaniment. 

At  last  the  Rabinowitzes  left  to  talk  it  over  with 
the  head  of  the  household.  Mrs.  Rabinowitz  was 
in  cold  good  humor.  Pincus  was  still  in  hopeful 
tears  and  his  best  graduating  suit.    (I  say  this  last 
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advisedly.)  The  players  were  dismissed.  Even 
Izzy  and  his  geographic  following  had  disappeared. 

Then,  just  as  we  were  starting  out  to  lunch, 
Pincus  was  back.  He  was  a  forlorn  looking  little 
creature  at  his  happiest;  but  his  present  wretched- 
ness could  have  no  picturing.  His  swollen  face  gave 
better  slope  for  his  fast  tears.  He  had  on  his  ante- 
graduation  trousers  and  buttonless  overcoat  and  a 
paper  parcel  in  one  hand,  held  by  an  opportunist 
string.     In  the  other  was  an  inch  of  tin  comb. 

"Well,  Pincus,  back  again?"  I  chirped  briskly, 
and  was  then  submerged  in  the  flood.  The  story 
forthcame  shortly.  Mrs.  Rabinowitz  had  explained 
things  to  Mr.  Rabinowitz.  Pincus  had  more  or 
less  stood  out  for  the  commercial  school  and  higher 
education.  But  junk  had  its  fast  advocates,  of 
which  Mr.  Rabinowitz  was  one  and  noisy.  Pincus 
might  become  elegant  educated,  but  it  was  at  his 
own  risk  and  expense.  He  had  been  deprived  at 
once  of  his  graduating  clothes.  The  words  of  the 
story  though  more  or  less  islanded  in  salt  water 
made  some  picture.  Mr.  Rabinowitz  had  not  been 
gentle.  He  had  sworn  much  and  beaten  much.  He 
had  chased  Pincus.  His  final  words  were  final  in- 
deed.    He  had  sent  Ishmael  out,  Hagarless. 

IT  was  a  situation.  But  let  us  have  food  first, 
always,  when  contemplating  eternal  truths.  Fast- 
ing is  for  the  mystics,  and  they  impractically  die, 
while  you  and  I,  mere  mechanicians  of  Fate,  must 
keep  breath  in  our  bodies  so  that  we  can  get  under 
the  machine  and  oil.  There  was  a  kosher  restau- 
rant down  the  street,  and  not  forgetting  the  little 
but  necessary  religious  amenities,  thither  we  re- 
paired, and  ate,  all  of  us,  eggs  and  charlotte  rus- 
ses — he  orthodoxly  with  his  hat  on.  Miss  Monroe 
and  I  were  firm  in  our  persuasion,  when  the  matter 
came  up,  that  Pincus  should  rush  back  immediately 
to  have  his  picture  taken  with  the  basket  ball  galaxy 
of  whom  he  was  the  most  brilliant  star.  For  who 
would  notice  (especially  as  the  print  would  be 
rather  dim  and  he  would  probably  hold  the  ball) 
that  he  did  not  have  on  his  graduating  suit?  No 
one  in  the  whole  world! 

AFTER  Pincus  had  run  ahead  we  allowed  our- 
selves a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  dispiriting  conver- 
sation over  some  dispirited  cocoa,  of  which  the  cup 
and  saucer  overflowed.  An  afternoon  of  geogra- 
phies was  to  come,  and  of  fathers  whose  charlotte 
russe  seasons  were  over,  and  whose  ice  cream  seasons 
had  not  begun;  and  to  this  Pincus.  First  there  was 
the  question  of  shelter.  We  need  not  worry  about 
his  board,  he  said:  he  had  brought  two  dollars,  part 
of  which  would  have  paid  for  his  half-eaten 
egg,  but  this  is  a  party,  Pincus,  and  you  mustn't. 
Miss  Monroe  and  I  both  had  friends,  large-hearted 
and  two-roomed  friends,  but  not  kosher.  He  could 
stay  with  Morris  Plotkin.  Morris  was  motherless, 
but  he  had  the  best  father  on  the  block,  and  they 
were  near  friends.  Just  over  night  that  would  be, 
until  we  had  readjusted  a  spinsterial  life  to  take  in 
a  child.  And  the  same  kind  of  words,  and  the  same 
kind  of  beds,  and  the  same  kind  of  food — they 
would  better  speed  a  long,  weeping  night. 


Pincus  waited,  wandering  dejectedly  down  the 
street  and  returning  occasionally  to  keep  a  watch- 
ful, sorrowful  eye  on  the  extra  pants  and  the  tin 
comb.  At  five  thirty  we  met  again  in  my  sitting 
room  and,  with  little  subterfuges  of  not  being  seen 
together  by  the  other  fellas,  we  brought  food  up 
the  stairs  in  paper  bags  and  prepared  it.  Pincus 
was  sorry  to  disappoint  me,  but  he  could  not  eat. 
He  read  the  sporting  page  aloud  to  me,  but  reading 
was  a  little  difficult.  The  soup  slid,  but  the  egg 
wouldn't.  In  the  middle  of  the  egg,  Pincus  re- 
membered a  married  sister.  "I'm  going,"  he  said, 
and  had  on  his  coat,  and  was  near  the  door  all  in 
the  swallowing  of  one  mouthful. 

"But  where,  Pincus?"  said  I. 

"To  my  sister." 

"But  you  didn't  tell  me  that  you  had  a  sister, 
Pincus." 

"Oh  she's  married,"  explanatorily.  They're  not 
sisters  ordinarily  after  they're  married.  Rather 
something  to  be  proud  and  relieved  about. 

"But  will  she  want  to  see  you,  will  she  take  care 
of  you?" 

Oh  she  would  be  glad  to  see  him.  She  would 
put  him  up  for  the  night.  He  would  explain  the 
scholarship  to  her.  Maybe  she  would  want  him  to 
go  to  school.     So  I  finished  the  supper,  all  of  it. 

SHORTLY  the  door  opened  and  in  came  Pincus. 
"I  brought  you  a  Hoishey,"  he  said,  and  sat 
down  beside  me  for  a  wordless  little  visit.  We  were 
quite  happy.  After  a  while,  I  found  that  the  married 
sister  and  her  husband  were  taken  with  the  scholar- 
ship.    Getting  paid  for  school.     Easy  money. 

Then  Sam  came  in  and  they  found  out  that  they 
knew  all  the  same  teachers  and  Pincus  let  out  un- 
suspected hoards  of  verbosity.  They  giggled  so 
that  I  grew  quite  hysterical  myself. 

But  the  next  day  Pincus  went  home.  He  left 
behind  him  the  academic  husks  of  the  far  country, 
which  were  all  he  had  left  after  he  had  spent  his 
dreams  of  basketball  in  riotous  living.  A  night  by 
his  sister's  house  spent  in  reflection  on  the  husks  had 
made  them  seem  very  empty  indeed,  fit  for  pigs 
only.  And  what  was  he  but  a  pig,  anywav,  to  want 
to  go  to  school  and  play  basket  ball?  He  would 
arise  and  go  to  his  father  and  would  be  as  one  of 
his  hired  servants;  it  would  save  wages. 

SO  we  lost  Pincus.  Visit  after  visit  was  to  no 
avail.  Pincus  did  not  want  to  see  us.  We  were 
reminders  of  his  prodigality.  His  father  and  mother 
were  furtive  and  sullen,  and,  beyond  learning  that 
Pincus  was  happy  weighing  out  coal  for  customers, 
we  knew  little  more  about  the  Rabinowitzes  until 
Miss  Monroe  went  to  court  one  day  and  found  the 
whole  family  there.  They  had  been  apprehended 
with  thirty  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  stolen  silk 
under  the  junk  and  the  gas  ranges. 

So  Pincus'  education  continues  within  walls, 
under  the  tutelage  of  his  elders.  Poor  prodigal 
young  one.  He  might  never  have  been  a  book- 
keeper, but  he  would  have  made  a  star  center  for 
any  champion  team. 


EDITORIALS 


HE  story  is  told  of  Jonathan  Edwards  that 
he  wrote  his  sermons  on  horseback.  When- 
ever he  had  an  idea  as  he  rode  along  he 
pinned  a  bit  of  paper  to  his  long-tailed 
riding  coat.  On  his  return  he  sat  down 
and  one  at  a  time  unpinned  the  bits,  and 
transcribed  the  idea  each  recalled.  In  a 
way  it  fell  to  the  social  agencies  of  America 
somewhat  in  this  way  to  contribute  their  testimony  as  to  the 
human  wreckage  for  which  industry  has  been  accountable. 
The  empty  sleeve  of  a  brakeman  whose  family  came  to  the 
charity  society  was  witness  to  the  anachronism  of  our  old 
employers'  liability  law.  The  hatters'  shakes,  the  weakened 
lungs  of  the  sweatshop  workers — all  these  were  so  many 
bits  of  social  evidence.  The  orphanages,  the  hospitals, 
the  children's  societies  have  been  so  many  custodians  of  that 
evidence. 

How  far  short  we  have  fallen  of  our  moral  obligation  to 
bear  witness  in  season  and  out  of  season  to  the  need  for 
human  conservation  we  know  too  well.  Yet  it  was  a  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  running 
through  three  sessions  in  1909-1912  that  formulated  a 
series  of  industrial  standards.  To  these,  codified  by  Owen 
R.  Lovejoy  as  chairman  in  1912,  a  score  of  the  leading  social 
agencies  subscribed.  By  chance  just  at  that  happy  moment 
Colonel  Roosevelt  was  organizing  his  Progressive  Party, 
and  while  the  party  failed  of  its  political  objective,  that 
program  of  industrial  standards,  taken  up  and  pushed  by 
political  groups  in  state  after  state  and  at  the  national 
Congress,  gave  extraordinary  impetus,  for  example,  to  the 
movements  for  child  labor  reform,  and  for  cutting  down 
the  hours  of  labor  for  women  "and  young  people.  At 
the  Providence  conference  this  year,  Mr.  Lovejoy,  secretary 
of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  will  recapitulate 
the  gains  of  the  decade. 


IF  you  will  examine  this  whole  range  of  social  legislation 
you  will  find  that  a  common  principle  runs  through  it  all. 
In  our  housing  reform  movement  we  have  visualized  those 
conditions  that  are  clearly  and  unmistakably  bad  in  their 
influence  on  human  well-being — cellar  dwellings,  air  shafts, 
lack  of  toilets  and  the  like — and  have  said  that  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  whole  community  no  dwelling  shall  be  erected 
or  be  maintained  below  a  certain  level.  The  sanitary 
minimum  of  the  housing  code  has  its  counterpart  in  the 
industrial  minimum  of  the  labor  legislation  referred  to.  We 
have  come  to  say  that  the  labor  of  children,  long  hours  for 
women,  unguarded  gears  and  uncontrolled  poisons  are  so 
many  sub-cellars  of  industrial  life.  They  are  below  the 
floor  level  for  America.  The  industrial  bargain  can  be 
made  above  this  level  as  its  parties  choose;  but  below  this 
level — no ! 

Thus  was  cut  the  stupid  knot  of  those  on  either  side  of 


the  theoretical  argument  who  said  we  must  choose  between 
crass  laissez-faire  and  wholesale  socialism. 

The  twelve-hour  day  in  the  American  steel  industry,, 
which  has  continued  throughout  the  decade,  is  a  belated 
survival  of  this  group  of  evils.  Its  reform  has  this 
spring  been  the  subject  of  a  White  House  conference 
between  the  President  and  the  steel  makers,  and  we  have 
fresh  prospect  of  change  at  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  institute.  The  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  puts  the  movement  for  a  federal  child  labor 
standard  back  where  it  was  in  1912.  Both  child  labor  and 
the  long  day  in  steel  are  hang-overs  from  the  first  two- 
decades  of  this  century.  With  respect  to  this  whole  range 
of  reforms  we  should  perhaps,  except  for  the  interruption 
of  the  World  War,  have  had  a  clean  slate  by  now. 


NEGATIVE  reforms  of  themselves  create  the  call  and 
opportunity  for  positive,  affirmative  work.  Cut  out 
the  twelve-hour  day  in  an  American  steel  district,  and 
what  happens  ?  You  immediately  create  a  new  and  stirring 
problem  of  leisure  time.  We  passed  the  prohibition  amend- 
ment and  wiped  out  the  saloon  without  forehandedly  creat- 
ing any  substitute  for  it.  So  doing,  we  missed  the  oppor- 
tunity for  such  a  forward  stride  in  recreational  develop- 
ment as  the  world  has  never  seen.  The  leisure-time  prob- 
lem of  the  four  released  hours  in  a  twelve-hour  town  is  a 
challenge  to  social  imagination  and  initiative.  Shall  we 
meet  it  any  better?  It  opens  the  way  for  new  strides  in 
education  as  well  as  recreation.  The  addition  of  a  thiru 
crew  creates  the  problem  of  housing  more  men  and  more 
families.  There  are  those  who  contend  that  this  is  an 
argument  against  change.  But  while  it  means  more  men 
for  the  mill  towns  it  means  a  new  length  of  tether  between 
the  mill  and  the  home.  With  four  new  hours  of  leisure 
for  the  man,  the  wife  and  mother,  the  children  tugging  at 
the  apron  strings  do  not  have  to  live  next  the  sidings  where 
the  thunder  and  grime  of  the  great  mills  dominate  the  whole 
scheme  of  household  life. 

Just  as  the  elimination  of  our  infectious  diseases  and  of 
our  epidemics  will  free  the  physician  to  become  a  health 
builder,  so  these  negative  industrial  reforms  will  free 
energies  now  engrossed  by  them  for  positive  enterprises  for 
the  common  good.  The  analogy,  however,  does  not  do  the 
case  justice.  Child  labor  legislation  enforced  not  only  gives 
the  educator  his  greater  chance,  but  a  generation  that  has 
had  the  inestimable  boon  of  prolonged  and  enriched  child- 
hood, not  in  terms  of  the  few  but  in  terms  of  the  many, 
will  in  turn  contribute  mightily  to  the  common  progress 
— to  our  statesmanship,  culture,  invention ;  our  enfranchise- 
ment as  a  people  from  crass  fears  and  subversions.  The 
twelve-hour  man  turned  eight-  is  going  to  have  the  free- 
dom, himself,  to  take  a  bigger  and  bigger  hand  in  this  in- 
teresting business  of  industrial  progress. 
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A  PORTRAIT  OF  ERNEST  P.  BICKNELL  BY  SIDNEY  ADAMSON 


THIS  portrait  hangs  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  present  Taris  Salon.  Colonel  'Bicknell  has 
been  a  commanding  figure  in  the  American  Red  Cross  since  the  San  Francisco  fire  of  1906.  He 
became  director  general  of  civilian  relief  in  1908.  In  1917  he  went  to  France  as  deputy  com- 
missioner. In  January  of  the  next  year  he  was  made  commissioner  to 'Belgium ;  in  May,  1919, 
deputy  commissioner  to  Europe;  in  September,  1920,  he  became  acting  director  of  foreign  operations 
at  national  headquarters  of  the  American  Red  Cross  in  Washington.  In  July  of  the  following  year 
he  became  acting  commissioner  to  Europe  and  in  'November  he  was  made  commissioner  to  Europe. 
Upon  the  close  of  American  1{ed  Cross  activities  in  Europe,  July  first  of  this  year,  Colonel  liicknell 
plans  to  return  to  his  home  in   Washington 


Neighbors 


1 

O  appreciate  the  part  Margaret  Dreier 
Robins  has  played  in  the  woman's  labor 
movement  in  America,  one  should  have 
gone  to  the  recent  convention  of  the 
National  Women's  Trade  Union  League 
at  Waukegan,  Illinois,  at  which  she  re- 
signed its  presidency.  There  in  the  quiet 
and  peace  of  the  outdoors,  away  from  in- 
dustrial strife  and  economic  pressure,  a  tremendous  ovation 
was  given  her  by  working  women,  her  associates. 

Mrs.  Robins  herself  is  not  a  working  woman  (as  inter- 
preted by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census)  ;  but 
keenly  alive  to  the  exploitation  of  women  in  industry,  she 
was  quick  to  see  that  the  only  way  in  which  conditions  could 
be  remedied  was  through  trade  union  organization.  For 
fifteen  years  she  has  been  the  leader  of  the  National 
Women's  Trade  Union  League.  It  has  been  the  wonder- 
ful spirit  and  vision  which  so  typifies  her  whole  life  that 
has  made  this  organization  the  hope  of  the  great  mass  of 
working  women  in  America — both  organized  and  unorgan- 
ized. It  has  been  her  abounding  faith  and  courage  that 
has  made  possible  its  growth  and  development. 

At  its  annual  convention  in  1 91 3,  the  league  authorized 
the  establishment  of  a  training  school  for  women  labor 
leaders — the  first  labor  school  in  this  country.  The  spirit 
that  prompted  this  action  was  hers. 

In  1919  the  league  called  the  first  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national Federation  of  Working  Women.  This  was  Mrs. 
Robins'  conception,  and  as  its  president  she  has  been  its  in- 
spiration. But  to  the  Women's  Trade  Union  League  she 
was  much  more  than  a  presiding  officer. 

Her  door  and  heart,  writes  Nelle  Swartz,  long  associated 
with  her  in  this  work,  were  always  open,  and  those  who 
were  engaged  with  her  loved  her  as  a  woman  of  great 
courage,  infinite  faith  and  outstanding  sincerity. 

As  president  of  the  national  league,  Mrs.  Robins  has 
consistently  fought  to  break  down  the  prejudice  against 
women  in  the  labor  movement ;  she  has  consistently  at- 
tempted to  awaken  the  world  from  its  selfishness  and 
lethargy  on  the  question  of  women's  wages;  she  has  bent 
every  energy  to  break  down  the  shackles  that  limit  women's 
capacity  and  opportunity. 

But  it  remains  for  the  working  women  themselves  to 
testify  as  to  what  Mrs.  Robins  means  to  them  and  the 
contribution  she  has  made.  In  a  memorial  accompanying 
a  silver  service  presented  to  her  at  Waukegan,  they  say: 

Beside  you  we  stand  upon  the  hillcrest  in  the  dawn  of  the  New 
Day,  and  we  watch  with  eager  eyes  as  it  lightens  and  brightens. 
Below  us  lies  the  shadowed  valley  from  which  as  pioneers  we 
trod  the  upward  path,  with  weariness  often,  but  always  with  for- 
ward look.  Yours  the  faith  unfailing  when  our  own  had  faltered. 
Yours  the  torch  gleam  when  the  way  seemed  darkest.  Yours  the 
cup  of  fellowship  which  refreshed  us  for  the  upward  climb. 

And  now  we  lift  our  eyes  from  the  long,  hard  trail  we  have 
worn  together,  to  those  farther  heights  that  must  still  be  won — 
that  shall  be  won.  For  the  fellowship  which  has  so  long  inspired 
us  will  inspire  us  still.  And  in  these  silver  symbols  of  that  fellow- 
ship— the  kindred  gleams  of  love  and  ministry,  the  cup  of  cheer 
and  courage,  the  salver  of  service,  we  would  tell  you  of  our 
happiness  in  the  days  that  were,  and  of  our  joyous  welcome  of 
the  days  to  come,  when  we  shall  still  be  "together"  and  we  would 
pledge  our  purpose  to  the  unmade  trail. 


A  PRINCE  of  teachers  and  a  father  to  the  boys— thus 
Simon  Patten  was  described  at  the  end  of  his  first 
year  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  by  his  colleague 
Edmund  J.  James.  A  distinguished  and  beloved  American 
scholar  who  has  already  contributed  more  to  economic  theory 
than  I  have  myself — thus  Johannes  Conrad  introduced  him 
to  guests  invited  to  a  dinner  in  his  honor  at  Halle  in  1890. 
Friends  of  Dr.  Patten  will  be  sorry  to  hear  that  he  has  been 
stricken  with  paralysis.  The  discriminating  estimates  of 
thirty  years  ago  by  the  two  competent  judges  of  thinking 
and  teaching  quoted  have  been  amply  justified  by  a  unique 
career,  which  can  only  be  described  as  a  tempestuous  voyage 
on  uncharted  seas. 

It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  Pennsylvania  that  he  has 
been  able  to  round  out  his  normal  academic  service  and  to 
live  these  later  years  in  honorable  retirement.  It  was  by  no 
means  to  be  taken  for  granted.  He  does  not  belong  among 
the  conformists,  the  traditionalists,  the  smooth-speaking  time- 
servers  for  whom  a  long  tenure  is  easily  predicted.  He  is 
original  in  every  fibre  of  his  being,  honest  to  the  marrow  and 
wholly  unafraid.  If  he  has  ever  misjudged  himself  it  was 
in  imagining  now  and  then  that  he  had  some  gift  for  diplo- 
macy, for  policy.  His  services  lie  elsewhere.  He  is  an  in- 
comparable teacher,  a  loyal  friend,  a  vigorous  writer,  a  lover 
of  wisdom.  He  is  captain  of  his  soul ;  serene,  undaunted, 
disillusioned  of  the  ordinary  mirages  but  sustained  by  his  own 
enchanting  visions. 

In  a  recent  letter  he  acknowledges  defeat  after  defeat 
but  stoutly  and  rightly  affirms  that  the  sum  of  the  defeats 
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SIMON  N.  PATTEN 

is  victory.  He  would  have  no  interest  in  winning  battles 
only  to  lose  the  campaign. 

His  influence  extends  and  will  extend  beyond  the  circle 
of  the  large  number  who  have  been  enrolled  in  his  classes. 
His  most  receptive  and  responsive  hearers  have  been  fellow 
teachers  in  his  own  and  other  universities ;  members  of  the 
economic  associations,  American  and  foreign ;  lawyers, 
editors,  ministers,  business  men,  social  workers.  His  books 
are  not  best  sellers,  but  they  are  read  with  absorbing  atten- 
tion and  with  a  permanent  influence  on  the  reader.  His 
ideas  have  permeated  much  of  the  scientific  writing  of  the 
time.  Whether  our  leaders  are  always  consciously  aware  of 
it  or  not,  most  of  the  current  social  movements — family  wel- 
fare, public  health,  temperance,  recreation,  for  the  prevention 
of  child  labor,  congestion  of  population,  sweating  and  over- 
work—have been  stimulated  and  influenced  by  his  New 
Basis  of  Civilization  and  other  writings  and  by  his  personal 
interest  in  the  men  and  women  who  have  launched  or 
directed  these  practical  measures  for  the  betterment  of  work- 
ing and  living  conditions. 

Dr.  Patten  is  a  consistent  democrat,  embracing  the  va- 
grant, the  weak  and  the  illiterate  in  the  sweep  of  his  sym- 
pathy. He  seeks  as  persistently  for  the  motives  to  which  the 
lowest  and  most  wayward  will  respond  as  for  the  more 
subtle  reactions  of  the  sophisticated.  He  recognizes  biolog- 
ical as  well  as  economic  laws;  but  he  thinks  that  bad  blood 
accounts  for  a  comparatively  small  fraction  of  our  social 
problem.  He  emphasizes  the  importance  of  removing  initial 
obstacles.  He  has  announced  an  even  more  imperative  prin- 
ciple than  the  golden  rule:  the  obligation  of  the  strong  to 
do  for  the  weak  what  they  cannot  do  for  themselves.  He 
believes  in  the  superman  socialized.  He  teaches  that  if  we 
care  for  reform,  progress  will  take  care  of  itself. 

One  of  his  contributions  of  permanent  value  is  his  con- 
trast between  the  older  deficit  or  pain  economy  and  the  newer 
surplus  or  pleasure  economy.  The  World  War  has  de- 
stroyed much  of  that  social  surplus  on  which  his  program 
of  reform  was  based  when  he  formulated  it.     Probably  there 


were  few  Americans  for  whom  the  war,  even  before  we 
entered  it,  was  a  greater  tragedy. 

He  is  a  deep  student  of  English  thought.  He  acknowl- 
edges John  Stuart  Mill  as  the  foremost  influence  of  his 
student  years.  Yet,  his  War  and  Culture  is  a  finer  apprecia- 
tion of  German  Kultur,  if  divorced  from  war,  than  has 
been  written  for  Americans  by  any  German  or  pro-German. 
While  he  supported  the  war  in  all  conventional  ways, 
after  we  entered  it,  he  is  not  among  those  who  exulted  in  it 
or  expected  moral  benefit  from  it  to  soldiers  or  nation.  Send- 
ing a  million  boys  to  hell  on  one  occasion  was  his  terse  de- 
scription of  the  meaning  of  it.  Perhaps  this  was  an  over- 
estimate; but  perhaps  again  our  experience  of  the  war  and 
the  peace  may  have  brought  many  of  us  to  a  certain  apprecia- 
tion of  his  feeling. 

Dr.  Patten  is  never  content  to  keep  within  the  traditional 
boundaries  of  his  special  science.  He  is  an  economist  but 
he  understands  the  Einstein  theories  better  than  most  teach- 
ers of  higher  mathematics,  and  the  Mendelian  theories  better 
than  most  biologists.  He  invades  the  realms  of  art,  poetry, 
hymnology,  fiction — not  in  superficial  conceit  but  in  humility 
and  from  a  sense  of  obligation.  He  is  right;  such  borders 
must  be  crossed.  Others  may  be  better  prepared  for  such 
excursions,  both  technically  and  by  nature;  but  he  has  made 
many  rare  finds  and  set  a  heroic  example.  He  lives  an  in- 
tellectual life.  He  is  not  an  easy  and  fluent  writer.  Never- 
theless, he  writes  remarkably  well — such  sentences  and  para- 
graphs as  fluent  writers  do  not  compose;  words  made  in 
bloody  sweat,  in  agony  of  creation,  beautiful  and  rugged, 
married  indissolubly  to  their  thought. 

A  Legend 

By  Leslie  G.  Shaw 

CHE  was  a  lover  of  beauty, 

***  And  she  wanted  to  write  of  beautiful  things — 

"Of  old,  unhappy   far-off  things," 

She  called  them. 

At  any  rate  they  were  nowhere  near. 

But  the  neighbors'  player-pianos  on  the  little  side  street 

Hammered  out  jazz,  or  else 

They  played  Burning  of  Pompeii. 

And  then  there  were  talking  machines,  of  course. 

And  in  the  summer  evenings 

The  tremulous  bleating  of  a  cornet 

Essayed  futilely  to  find  The  Lost  Chord. 

The  children   fought  lustily  in  the  streets, 

And  their  mothers  talked  over  porch  railings  of  sales 

On  georgette  crepe  and  granite  ware  .  .  . 

And  a  deadly  pall  clouded  her  vision. 

Until  one  day  she  remembered 

That  the  king  of  men  had  moved 

Understandingly  among  all   people 

And  had  spoken  to  them  in  parables 

And  had  shared  in  immeasurable  love 

Their  pleasures  or  their  grief. 

And  then  she  thought  that  many  years  ago, 

The  futile  cornetist  was  a  shepherd 

Piping  to  Syrian  hills, 

And  the  shrill-voiced  women 

Were  the  madonnas  of  many  an  ancient  twilight. 

Painted  bv  old  masters. 
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WO  tendencies  in  our  modern  life,  Ralph 
Adams  Cram  has  recently  pointed  out,  are 
the  main  obstacles  to  the  development  of 
a  desirable  society,  "the  enormous  scale 
in  which  everything  of  late  has  been  cast," 
and  "that  element  in  modern  democracy 
which  denies  essential  differences  in  hu- 
man character,  capacity  and  potential." 
The  sound  common  sense  of  the  American  people,  it  may 
be  said,  is  bound  sooner  or  later  to  provide  an  antidote  to 
such  influences  as  these.  But  ever  it  has  needed  wise  and 
courageous  leadership  for  the  healthy  instincts  of  the  people 
to  assert  themselves.  The  rich  and  colorful  life  of  the  self- 
contained  community  is  in  danger  of  passing  away,  of  mak- 
ing room  for  a  drab  and  oppressive  uniformity,  unless  the 
surviving  tradition  of  the  American  village  and  town  neigh- 
borhood can  be  focussed  anew  around  centers  of  continuous 
inspiration  and  support.  This  function  in  the  last  three 
decades  has  been  assumed  and  exercised  with  never  diminish- 
ing vigor  by  the  social  settlements  and  community  houses 
of  our  American  cities,  towns  and  villages.  Robert  A. 
Woods  and  Albert  J.  Kennedy,  secretaries  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Settlements,  in  their  book,  The  Settlement 
Horizon,  soon  to  be  published  by  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion, survey  the  origins  and  growth  of  the  settlement  move- 
ment, discuss  its  various  manifestations  and  its  practical 
functioning  in  the  light  of  that  conception,  and  point  to  the 
result  that  would  flow  from  an  application  of  the  char- 
acteristic approach  of  the  settlement  to  the  larger  problems 
of  social  readjustment.  The  work  is  the  result  of  many 
years'  study  and  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  settlement 
workers  throughout  the  country.  It  embodies  the  most 
searching  analysis  and  most  comprehensive  synthesis  of  the 
settlement  in  all  its  phases  so  far  attempted.  It  is  at  once 
a  history,  a  practical  handbook,  and  a  philosophical  inter- 
pretation. A  scientific  sociological  monograph,  it  is  at  the 
same  time  a  romantic  quest — opening  up,  indeed,  a  new 
horizon  for  all  who,  in  the  welter  of  contending  theories 
and  interests,  seek  to  find  a  sure  path  of  social  progress 
from  knowledge  made  familiar  by  experience  to  a  distant 
goal  of  harmonious  social  integration. 

The  settlement  idea  originated  in  England  and  had  its 
roots  in  such  diverse  soils  as  the  revival  of  philanthropy 
which  culminated  in  the  Christian  Socialist  movement  and 
the  radicalism  of  the  Chartists  which  gave  birth  to  the  Roch- 
dale pioneers  in  cooperation.  But  it  was  more  especially  the 
influence  of  Ruskin  which  gave  to  Barnett  and  his  associates 
the  impulse  for  lives  devoted  to  the  ideal  of  a  nation  organ- 
ized for  rightousness.  Toynbee  Hall  was  founded  in  1884 
and  most  of  the  other  important  settlements  in  the  early 
nineties. 

The  English  example  in  a  remarkably  short  time  precipi- 
tated a  similar  movement  in  America  for  which  the  ground 
had  been  prepared  by  somewhat  different  needs  and  modes 
of  thought.  There  had  been  here  neither  the  devastating 
effects  that  followed  the  Industrial  Revolution  in  England 
nor  as  remarkable  a  line  of  reformers  as  had  there  arisen 
within  a  generation.  The  industrial  problem  here  was  one 
of  suppressed  efforts  at  organization  for  self-help  rather  than 
of  a  vast  population  living  in  extreme  squalor — bad  as  con- 
ditions were  here  and  there.  Corruption  of  state  and  city 
government  had  baffled  and  discouraged  effort  at  social  re- 
form through  political  means.  The  stream  of  immigrants 
brought  with  it  not  only  special  problems  of  exploitation 
through  their  ignorance  of  American  conditions  of  life  and 


labor,  but  fortunately  also  prevented  that  depression  and 
degradation  which  had  settled  over  so  large  a  section  of 
British  labor,  always  reviving  the  flagging  protest  of  the 
people  against  preventable  ills  with  new  hope  and  new 
aspiration.  Moreover,  partly  owing  to  the  recentness  of 
its  large  industrial  centers  and  the  survival  of  the  tradi- 
tions of  village  life  and  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  im- 
migrants speaking  the  same  tongue  naturally  sought  the 
same  neighborhoods,  the  sense  of  community  life  to  a  large 
extent  held  out  against  the  enchroachments  of  the  industrial 
order  upon  the  private  life  of  citizens.  Thus,  when  the 
pioneers  of  the  settlement  movement  in  Chicago,  Boston  and 
New  York  went  to  live  "down  town"  or  "way  east"  they 
did  not  so  much  create  a  neighborhood  spirit  in  the  surround- 
ings of  their  new  homes  as  became  members  of  neighbor- 
hoods already  in  existence. 

Where  the  English  settlement  worker  of  the  eighties  and 
nineties  had  felt  himself  the  bearer  of  a  vast  mission,  a 
crusader  against  immeasurable  ills,  the  early  American  resi- 
dent desired  above  all  else  to  be  accepted  as  a  neighbor  and 
help  the  latent  forces  for  good  in  the  community  to  find 
outlets. 

Even  when  the  cultivation  of  hospitality  and  the  desire 
to  render  concrete  services  by  organizing  all  sorts  of  activi- 
ties had  made  imperative  the  establishment  of  larger 
quarters, 

there  was  jealous  watchfulness  to  keep  the  house  as  far  as  possible 
like  a  family  residence  and  to  prevent  institutional  developments 
from  embarrassing  any  overture  made  by  those  who  had  come 
above  all  to  be  neighbors  among  other  neighbors. 

ANOTHER  difference  between  English  and  American 
settlements  emerged.  Whereas  in  England  a  majority 
of  residents  were,  and  probably  still  are,  recruited  from  among 
those  whose  financial  position  and  leisure  permit  them  to 
give  freely  all  their  time  a<id  effort  without  material  re- 
compense, America  had  less  of  a  "leisure  class,"  and  public 
sentiment  was  unfavorable  to  a  life  of  service  that  was  not 
at  the  same  time  also  part  of  a  recognizable  professional 
career.  Hence,  residents  after  the  first  few  years  were 
drawn  more  and  more  from  among  the  younger  professional 
men  and  women  who  had  their  living  to  make  and  whose 
social  activity,  while  it  was  not  always  part  of  their  prepara- 
tion for  professional  life,  at  any  rate  did  not  materially  de- 
tract from  the  energy  normally  devoted  to  it.  Gradually, 
the  necessity  of  drawing  upon  the  special  knowledge  and 
skill  of  different  professional  groups  overcame  the  original 
sentiment — still  largely  operative  in  England — against  the 
admission  to  residence  of  any  but  college  graduates.  Teach- 
ers, nurses,  business  men,  even  men  and  women  from  the 
ranks  of  labor,  are  to  be  found  now  in  most  of  the  larger 
American  settlements. 

A  certain  asceticism  and  a  fundamental  belief  in  the 
dignity  of  human  nature  shaped  the  relations  between  the 
residents  and  their  neighbors;  but  more  especially  char- 
acteristic was  the  intense  desire  for  fellowship  with  people 
of  all  sorts  of  antecedents  in  a  common  enjoyment  of  the 
finer  things  of  life: 

Two  special  qualities  of  democratic  fellowship  as  taught  by  the 
pioneers  stand  out  because  of  their  effect  on  settlement  structure. 
One  was  a  certain  restless  curiosity  about  the  life  of  which  they 
have  become  a  part.  Residents  were  to  throw  their  full  being  into 
the  neighborhood  interplay,  to  seek  the  shock  that  comes  from  in- 
ward revelation  of  the  life  of  exacting  toil,  of  straitened  resources, 
of  hard-fought  purpose.  They  were  to  submit  themselves  to  be 
tested  mercilessly  by  local  standards,  that  there  might  be  free  trade 
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between  them  and  their  neighbors  in  the  costly  products  of  ex- 
perience. This  fresh  interchange,  continuously  growing  and 
deepening,  stimulated  by  the  surmounting  of  barriers  of  race  and 
religion,  more  than  anything  else  has  given  form  and  body  to  the 
human  democracy  of  the  settlement. 

Little  did  those  who  first  went  out  into  the  humanly  un- 
charted wilderness  of  our  industrial  and  foreign  neighbor- 
hoods anticipate  how  much  they  and  those  who  followed 
their  lead  were  to  be  influenced  and  remolded  by  the  forces 
within  the  neighborhood  itself.  They  brought  with  them 
the  social  inheritance  of  their  group  and  the  cultural  notions 
implanted  at  school  and  college  to  find  themselves  sur- 
rounded by  an  immeasurably  more  varied  social  inheritance 
transplanted  within  the  artificial  bounds  of  an  urban  com- 
munity from  the  quarters  of  the  earth ;  their  cherished  pre- 
conceptions of  education  and  social  organization,  even  their 
programs  of  industrial  and  civic  reform,  of  child  and  family 
welfare,  went  into  the  melting  pot  of  new  experiences  and 
aspirations  shared  with  men  and  women  no  less  earnest  than 
themselves  and,  often,  no  less  competent  to  discover  and 
work  out  means  to  fit  the  common  needs. 

SINCE  the  desire  to  be  accepted  as  neighbors  and  work 
with  the  neighbors  outweighed  any  desire  there  may 
have  been  to  apply  experimentally  ideas  conceived  in  the 
study  before  sufficient  acquaintance  with  the  facts,  the  dis- 
appearance of  any  such  fixed  programs  was  not  conceived 
either  as  a  loss  or  as  a  hindrance  to  effective  action.  It  was 
far  more  fascinating  to  come  to  terms  of  intimate  participa- 
tion in  the  people's  efforts  to  solve  their  difficulties  and  lift 
themselves  to  a  higher  plane  of  material  and  spiritual  ex- 
istence. A  mere  tolerance  of  all  sorts  of  beliefs  and  folk- 
ways, not  always  free  from  a  sense  of  personal  superiority, 
soon  developed  into  an  ardent  desire  for  a  greater  inclusive- 
ness  in  sympathies.  Men,  for  instance,  who  had  been  liberal 
enough  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  suppressing  all  labor  organ- 
ization found  themselves  eagerly  trying  to  understand  the 
viewpoint  of  labor  leaders  and  to  sift  for  themselves  out  of 
a  wealth  of  personal  relationships,  and  the  knowledge  de- 
rived from  it,  a  consistent  attitude  toward  the  labor  move- 
ment. Instead  of  shrugging  shoulders  in  view  of  corrup- 
tion in  municipal  politics,  they  tried  to  rub  shoulders  with 
the  local  politicians  and  to  understand  what  influences  had 
shaped  their  peculiar  notions  of  civic  responsibility  and,  on 
the  basis  of  such  understanding,  to  free  the  better  motives 
from  their  worse  associations  and  make  them  available  for 
worthier  ends.  A  chapter  entitled,  Tammany  Leads  the 
Way,  traces  the  influence  which  the  settlement  has  exercised 
on  local  politics  and,  with  many  interesting  examples,  il- 
lustrates how  that  influence  has  made  for  the  reduction  of 
statesmanship  to  neighborhood  terms.  Efforts  to  appeal  to 
the  people  over  the  heads  of  existing  ward  organizations 
having  failed,  most  of  the  settlements  that  took  their  elector- 
al responsibility  as  seriously  as  good  neighborliness  requires 
were  forced  to  educate  their  constituency  in  the  elements 
of  good  government  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  go  outside 
the  limits  of  the  neighborhood  to  bring  its  requirements 
forcibly  to  the  attention  of  the  politicians.  This  policy,  say 
the  authors,  "was  crowned  with  genuine  and  substantial 
success."  But  equally  important  was  the  lesson  which  Tam- 
many had  to  teach  the  settlement: 

Politicians  taught  settlement  workers  many  needful  lessons.  The 
sense  of  the  educated  man  and  woman  for  the  necessity  of 
thoroughgoing  and  long-continued  investigation  of  individual  and 
corporate  need  before  taking  action  was  mellowed  by  the  ward 
leader's  uncritical  helpfulness.  The  resident  staff  set  out  to  build 
up  the  same  exhaustive  acquaintance  and  knowledge  of  personal 
minutiae  which  is  the  stock-in-trade  of  the  machine.  Most  im- 
portant of  all,  the  settlement  began  to  match  the  variety  of  casual 
services  rendered  by  political  leaders  here  and  there  among  the 
people  in  voluntary  but  calculating  ways,  by  the  establishment  of 
municipal  and  philanthropic  institutions  with  high  professional 
standards. 


In  public  health,  education,  recreation,  and  more  and 
more  also  in  the  approach  to  the  more  complex  and  difficult 
problems  of  industry,  the  natural  helpfulness  of  "the  man 
next  door"  became  the  characteristic  attitude  of  the  settle- 
ment worker.  He  did  not  come  in  as  an  outsider  to  meddle 
with  affairs  in  a  district  in  which  he  had  no  stake.  He  did 
not  appoint  himself  the  mouthpiece  of  an  inarticulate  mob 
to  interpret  what  seemed  to  him  ought  to  be  its  desires, 
whether  they  were  or  not.  He  became  simply  the  man  next 
door,  arguing  with  his  neighbors,  helping  them  to  find  what 
they  really  wanted  and  the  relative  urgency  of  their  de- 
mands upon  the  city  government  or  upon  the  management 
of  the  prevailing  industry,  brought  into  their  midst  spokes- 
men not  only  for  causes  with  which  he  himself  sympathized 
but  also  of  the  antagonists  of  progress,  or  those  considered 
such,  so  that  the  neighborhood  might  learn  for  itself  what 
the  advantages  of  different  policies  were,  what  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  their  accomplishment,  what  the  forces  that 
were  with  or  against  them.  In  all  these  functions  women 
residents,  of  course,  excelled.  Always,  the  common  participa- 
tion in  the  task  of  civic  betterment  was  motivated  not  by 
narrow  neighborhood  interests  but  by  good  citizenship  upon 
the  basis  of  concrete  knowledge  of  the  neighborhood. 

From  this,  the  formation  of  neighborhood  guilds,  partly 
spontaneous  from  the  enthusiasm  of  the  younger  people  who 
had  been  brought  together  with  high  aims,  and  partly  fos- 
tered as  a  sort  of  graduate  group  from  the  settlement's  clubs 
and  classes,  was  a  natural  next  step.  In  many  ways,  it  has 
become  the  most  important.  The  adult  settlement  club  as  a 
training  ground  in  cooperative  method  eventually  eliminates 
itself  as  an  institution  fostered  by  settlement  residents  with 
the  reformer's  motive;  the  neighborhood  by  a  generation  of 
first-hand  experiment  in  cooperative  action  begins  to  be- 
come independent  of  outside  aid.  Not  only  this,  but  a 
neighborhood  loyalty  has  grown  up  that  makes  it  possible 
to  create  new  organs  of  cooperation  as  new  needs  call  for 
new  instruments  to  meet  them.  One  of  the  most  successful 
"big  brother"  organizations  in  this  country  today  is  one 
made  up  entirely,  I  believe,  from  "neighborhood  boys."  Has 
a  mania  for  gambling  invaded  the  neighborhood  ?  Are  its 
streets  out  of  repair  and  does  a  negligent  administration  re- 
fuse to  do  anything  about  it  ?  Does  the  legislature  need  evi- 
dence on  the  housing  shortage  which  can  be  obtained  only  by 
a  house-to-house  investigation  ?  Does  the  health  department 
need  help  in  educating  the  people  to  the  menace  of  dirt? 
The  settlement  neighborhood  is  making  ready,  whether  or- 
ganized in  a  formal  guild  or  not,  to  shoulder  the  task.  It 
is  learning  to  combine  both  for  permanent  and  for  transitory 
ends. 

And  so  also  when  distress  comes  to  the  homes.  When 
unemployment  or  a  stoppage  of  industry  throws  hundreds 
or  thousands  out  of  work,  when  an  epidemic  plays  havoc 
with  the  normal  schedule  of  doctors  and  nurses,  when  it  is 
discovered  that  many  children  attend  school  under-nourished 
or  in  ill  health,  the  neighborhood  organizes  its  forces  as  in 
older  days  it  fought  fires  or  wolves  or  Indians — not  always 
or  often  strong  enough  to  combat  the  common  enemy  with 
its  own  weapons,  but  knowing  how  to  make  the  best  of  its 
own  resources  and  how  to  obtain  aid  from  the  outside. 

HAS  the  settlement  accomplished  its  task  and  outlived 
its  usefulness?  Has  it  successfully  eliminated  the 
particular  function  it  created  for  itself?  Emphatically  not. 
Only  another  stage  in  its  development  opens  up.  Not  only 
does  it  remain  the  chief  operating  organ  of  neighborhood 
organization,  but  it  becomes  more  and  more  the  organ  of 
continuous  suggestion  and  inspiration  to  the  neighborhood, 
reaching  out  to  new  goals,  and  raising  the  level  of  existence 
to  a  plan  yet  nearer  that  of  the  ideal  community ;  of  integrat- 
ing its  life  with  that  of  the  whole  city,  the  nation,  the 
brotherhood  of  man.    And  always  it  remains  just  "the  house 
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next  door,"  concretely,  realistically  interpreting  what  is  best 
in  the  neighborhood  as  a  whole,  as  revealed  by  "many  sorts 
of  adventurous  acquaintance  and  intercourse." 

This  opens  the  way  to  effort  toward  assimilation  into  local  life 
of  city-wide  services,  public  and  voluntary,  and  toward  the  incite- 
ment of  distinctly  local  forms  of  association  and  leadership.  Thii 
policy  by  no  means  prevents  the  exercise  of  influence  beyond  ac- 
cepted regional  bounds.  It  is  indeed  the  settlements  of  this  pre- 
vailing type  which,  of  recent  years,  have  been  effectively  integrat- 
ing their  forces  and  giving  front  to  their  cause,  in  the  large  scene 
of  the  city  as  a  whole. 

Nationally  organized  since  1911,  the  settlements  of  Amer- 
ica have  recently  pledged  their  adherence  to  an  international 
organization  of  settlements  and  of  community  centers  that 
share  their  aims.  While,  an  exception  to  most  professional 
men  and  women  in  America,  the  leading  settlement  work- 
ers have,  for  the  most  part,  stayed  on  their  job  for  an  un- 
broken succession  of  years,  hundreds  of  former  residents 
have  carried  their  spirit  and  methods  into  every  influential 
American  institution :  school  and  college,  bench  and  city 
hall,  church  and  agency  for  social  reform. 

I  have  not  given  myself  space  to  do  justice  to  the  detail 
of  the  book  under  review  which  probably  will  interest  many 
readers  quite  as  much  as  the  larger  sequence  of  events  and 
their  scholarly  interpretation.  Let  me  at  least  indicate  the 
variety  of  content:  The  section  on  origins  tells  not  only 
of  the  history  but  also  of  the  ways  in  which  general  aims 
have  been  translated  into  concrete  programs,  in  which 
neighborhoods  have  been  chosen  for  the  foundation  of  settle- 
ments, in  which  the  first  contacts  have  been  made.  A  sec- 
tion entitled  Neighborhood  Guild  has  chapters  on  boys'  and 
men's  clubs,  on  girls'  and  women's  clubs,  on  "mixed  com- 
pany"— for  no  cultural  life  can  be  established  on  rigid  de- 
limitations according  to  age  and  sex — on  summer  in  the 
city  with  its  refreshing  change  of  program  for  young  and 
old,  on  country  holidays.  Culture  and  Reality  is  the  name 
of  the  next  section,  in  which  is  discussed  the  educational 
approach,  the  fostering  of  handicraft,  the  three  arts  and 
neighborhood  humanities — the  bread  of  life.  Next  Door  to 
Labor  introduces  the  settlement  in  its  relation  to  the  men 
and  women — and  sometimes,  alas,  the  children — of  the 
neighborhood  as  producers,  the  perplexing  questions  that 
arise  when  a  large  number  of  families  live  below  the  poverty 
line,  standards  of  well-being,  the  emergence  of  the  coopera- 
tive man. 

Under  the  comprehensive  title  of  Common  Weal  we  fol- 
low the  expansion  of  the  settlement  activity  as  it  strives  to 
circumscribe  the  interests  of  the  local  community  as  a  whole. 
"Tammany  leads  the  Way" ;  home  and  street,  health,  law 
and  order,  school,  public  recreation  and  the  war-time  regime 
create- their  tasks  and  opportunities.  Common  Will  is  the 
section  that  interprets  the  still  larger  synthesis  which  natural- 
ly follows  as  the  neighborhood  becomes  alert  to  its  collective 
interests.  Its  chapters  discuss  the  "family  of  families"  as  a 
social  unit  requiring  the  most  careful  organization  in  which 
the  experience  of  the  older  settlements  has  much  to  teach  in 
details  small  and  large;  institutions  and  neighborhood,  race 
and  place — when  human  prejudices  most  difficult  to  re- 
move enter  into  the  field ;  the  civic  nucleus  and  the  new 
synthesis  of  locality,  the  beginnings  of  the  latest  stage  in 
settlement. 

Grasp  and  Reach,  the  last  section,  enters  into  questions  of 
personnel,  of  finance  and  other  matters  of  that  kind,  intro- 
duces the  city  and  regional  federations  organized  in  the  last 
few  years  with  such  remarkable  promise  for  the  future,  and 
national  outlines. 

The  settlement  movement  has  at  last  a  worthy  textbook 
which  will  remain  the  standard  against  which  to  measure 
achievements  for  many  years  to  come. 

B.  L. 
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SOCIAL  CERTAINTIES 

{Continued  from  page  435) 
hospital  when  that  hospital  can  make  use  of  an  existent 
agency  without  cost  to  the  state?" — then  the  private  associa- 
tion has  become  a  barnacle,  an  eventual  superfluity.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  it  loyally  represents  the  public  interest,  if  it 
uses  its  influence  with  the  legislature  and  the  people  pro- 
gressively to  perfect  the  state  department  it  has  called  into 
being,  to  study,  yearly,  new  methods  for  its  adoption, 
abandoning  a  line  of  action  as  soon  as  the  state  is  ready  to 
pursue  it,  then  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  cease  func- 
tioning for — who  shall  say  how  long?  . 

In  general,  the  private  agency,  supported  by  subscription, 
is  the  experimenter ;  the  public,  supported  by  taxes,  the  ad- 
ministrator. The  one  points  the  way  by  demonstrating  a 
method  to  the  end  that  government  may  adopt  it,  the  other 
follows  after  the  fact.  But  experiment  is  a  current  and 
continuous  process,  requiring  many  years  for  fruition,  and 
constantly  concerning  itself  with  new  fields  of  research. 

SOCIAL  work  has  its  cross  currents,  its  "left"  and  its 
"right,"  its  chasms.  The  percentage  of  fallibility  is 
probably  higher  that  that  of  other  professions,  because  it  is 
the  newest  of  them,  if  for  no  other  reason.  In  the  fringes 
a  polyglot  crew  of  charlatans — parasites  upon  the  public, 
thorns  in  the  side  of  the  doer — plies  its  questionable  way. 
The  more  respectable  sentimentalists,  hangovers  from  the 
old  philanthropic  order,  daily  stretch  out  the  pious  palm  for 
"sweet  charity's  sake"  on  behalf  of  some  "deserving"  thing 
or  other.  Orphanages  still  coop  up  normal  children,  who 
should  be  in  normal  homes,  and  abnormal  children  who  be- 
long in  institutions.  Jails  and  almshouses  are  with  us  yet. 
A  good  40  per  cent  of  so-called  social  work — including  activi- 
ties that  duplicate,  that  are  merely  busy,  without  vision — 
should  be  brutally  lopped  off,  not  only  to  the  alleviation  of 
that  post-bellum  neuritis  of  the  pocket  nerve  which  is 
now  afflicting  a  long  suffering  public,  but  to  the  vast  bet- 
terment of  the  service  and  the  infinite  relief  of  the  pro- 
fessional. 

But  how  is  the  giving  public  to  acquire  sufficient  dis- 
crimination, how  learn  to  forsake  emotionalism  and  cleave 
only  unto  common  sense,  unless  it  be  furnished  with  right 
information  and  true  standards  of  comparison  ? 

THE  advance  of  social  service  cannot  exceed  the  advance 
of  the  body  politic.  Mrs.  Cannon's  dream  of  a  perfected 
democracy  (which  is  not  democratic,  but  paternalistic)  ;  her 
longing  for  a  mass  exodus  from  the  bondage  of  private  sub- 
scription to  the  promised  land  of  glorified  state  control  is  so 
chimerical  that  the  most  visionary  cannot  even  prophesy  its 
realization.  A  social  certainty  of  evolution  her  Utopia  may 
be,  but  to  attract  thought  from  the  fact  that  it  is  evolution, 
slow  and  painful  evolution,  is  to  scuttle  the  ship.  It  is  the 
essence  of  unfairness  to  dangle  in  the  same  booth,  as  wares 
of  competitive  attraction  for  the  public  choice,  a  present 
struggle  and  a  future  hope.  We  cannot  quit  the  dust  of  the 
arena  and  fly  to  the  heights  of  Olympus:  man  does  not 
fly — he  crawls,  ant-like,  tugging  his  "dead  beetle"  over  the 
jagged  slopes  of  progress. 

And,  for  social  work,  progress  will  be  slow  in  proportion 
as  it  fails  to  interpret  itself  so  clearly  that  doubts  may  not 
arise  to  retard  it.  John  Morley  has  told  us  that  "right  and 
wrong  are  in  the  nature  of  things.  They  are  not  words  and 
phrases.  They  are  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  if  you  trans- 
gress the  laws  laid  down,  imposed  by  the  nature  of  things, 
depend  upon  it  you  will  pay  the  penalty." 

It  is  time  to  say  again  that,  in  the  writing  of  its  brief, 
social  work  must  have  recourse  to  the  fundamentals,  and  on 
those  fundamentals  of  its  policy  it  must  rest  its  case  if  it 
is  to  endure. 


THE  CAROLINA  PLAYMAKERS 

(Continued  from  page  440) 
After   Morgan  has  gone  Aunt  Candace  unlocks  a  little 
black  box  the  key  to  which  she  carries  on  a  string  around 
her   neck.      She   draws  out   an   old,   wrinkled,   white   dress, 
yellowed  with  age.     The  play  closes: 

Aunt  Candace:  Look  heah,  chile.  I's  gwine  tell  you 
now.  Nineteen  years  ago  come  dis  Christmas  day's  a  white 
man  gi'n  you  mammy  dis  heah,  an'  dat  white  man  is  kin  to 
you,  an'  he  don't  live  fur  off  neither.  Gimme  dat  dress  dere 
on  de  bed.  (Mary  gets  it  and  holds  it  tightly  to  her  breast. 
Aunt  Candace  snatches  at  it,  but  Mary  clings  to  it.)  Gimme 
dat  dress! 

Mary:    It's  mine. 

Aunt  Candace:  Gimme!  (She  jerks  the  dress  away  from 
Mary.  Hobbling  to  the  fireplace,  she  lays  both  of  them 
carefully  on  the  flames.  Jim  makes  a  movement  as  if  to 
save  them,  but  she  ivaves  him  back  with  her  stick.)  Git 
back,  nigger!  Git  back!  Dis  night  I's  gwine  wipe  out  some 
o'  de  traces  0'  sin.  (Mary  sits  in  her  chair  sobbing.  As  the 
dresses  burn,  Aunt  Candace  comes  to  her  and  lays  her  hand 
upon  her  head.)  I  knows  yo'  feelin's  chile.  But  yo's  got  to 
smother  'em  in.     You's  got  to  smother  'em  in. 

But  the  Playmakers  are  not  simply  limited  to  those  who 
can  act  or  write.  A  Playmaker  is  "any  one  who  does  any- 
thing toward  the  making  of  a  play.  Elizabeth  Lay  helped 
paint  the  log  cabin  scene  in  one  of  her  plays."  Professor 
Koch  draws  out  what  is  in  his  pupils,  whether  it  be  a  stage 
setting  or  a  bit  of  dialogue,  true  to  the  vernacular. 

When  they  needed  a  scene  he  urged  them  to  paint  it  them- 
selves. They  searched  for  log  cabins  and  shanties  for  models. 
They  tramped  through  isolated  regions  and  caught  just  the 
right  dialect  and  incident.  They  even  painted  their  own  can- 
vases. 

"Then  came  weeks  of  experiment  with  the  new  kind  of 
paint,"  says  Miss  Lay,  "weeks  in  which  the  scene  resembled  a 
layer  cake  or  a  striped  flag  more  than  anything  else.  But 
finally  they  mastered  the  medium  and  completed  a  log  cabin 
set  quite  creditably  realistic.  If  the  log  cabin  used  in  a  play 
of  fisher  people  contains  logs  larger  than  the  trees  in  that 
section,  if  the  rocks  in  the  fireplace  could  not  have  existed 
in  that  locality,  if  there  is  a  flaw  in  the  dialect,  the  author 
and  the  producer  will  be  sure  to  hear  about  it." 

At  Chapel  Hill  the  plays  have  been  given  in  the  "Play- 
house," which  consists  of  an  improvised  stage  in  the  audi- 
torium of  the  high  school  building.  There  has  been  no  suita- 
ble building  on  the  campus.  Now  a  movement  has  been 
started  to  get  the  old  law  building,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  beautiful,  architecturally,  of  any  of  the  college  build- 
ings, for  a  college  playhouse.  Their  forest  theater  is  en- 
circled by  cedars  and  pines.  A  hillside  slopes  back  from  it 
forming  a  natural  amphitheatre  seating  several  thousand 
people. 

Here  at  least  one  Shakespearian  play  has  been  given 
each  year.  This  is  in  line  with  the  policy  of  the  Playmakers 
to  present  other  types  of  plays  as  well  as  those  drawing  upon 
the  folk  material  of  the  state.  The  best  dramatic  companies 
are  also  brought  to  Chapel  Hill.  Among  these  have  been 
the  Devereaux  Players,  the  Shakespeare  Play-House  Com- 
pany of  New  York,  Tony  Sarg's  Marionettes  and  Madame 
Borgny  Hammer  in  Ibsen. 

Professor  Koch  says  that  "there  is  everywhere  an  awaken- 
ing of  the  folk  consciousness,  which  should  be  cherished  in 
a  new  republic  of  active  literature.  As  did  the  Greeks  and 
our  far-seeing  Elizabethan  forebears,  so  should  we,  the  peo- 
ple of  this  new  renaissance,  find  fresh  dramatic  forms  to  ex- 
press our  democracy  of  the  day — our  larger  conception  of 
the  kingdom  of  humanity.  Toward  this  the  Carolina  Play- 
makers are  hoping  to  contribute  something  of  lasting  value 
in  the  making  of  a  new  folk  theater  and  a  new  folk 
literature." 
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{Continued  from  page  446) 
increase  in  their  holdings  following  the  Civil  War,  np  to 
1920  when  they  relinquished  their  interests,  their  history 
was  one  of  close  Yankee  management.  The  old  was  good 
enough  for  them ;  why  was  it  not  good  enough  for  the  new- 
comers? Electricity  had  no  virtues  for  the  Knights.  The 
workers  were  used  to  oil  lamps;  they  might  continue  to  use 
them.  It  is  said  of  the  Knights  that  they  never  had  a  type- 
writer in  their  offices  until  a  few  years  before  they  sold. 
And  so  the  sons  of  Robert  Knight,  principal  owner,  inherited 
a  great  organization  to  which  they  gave  their  personal  atten- 
tion. In  1919,  came  the  incorporation  of  the  business,  still 
a  family  concern,  under  the  laws  of  Rhode  Island.  A  year 
later  it  was  incorporated  in  Massachusetts,  and  a  few  months 
after  operating  under  Boston  banking  control  it  became  a 
subsidiary  of  the  Consolidated  Textile  Corporation  of  Dela- 
ware with  offices  in  New  York  city.  With  the  change  in 
ownership  new  blood  came  into  the  Valley  and  a  change  of 
policy  was  evident.  Feudalism  with  its  laissez-faire  methods 
had  gone;  modern  capitalism  with  scientific  management  had 
displaced  it.     What  were  the  results? 

The  new  concern  entered  upon  a  policy  of  overthrowing 
the  master  and  man  relationship  and  building  up  service  de- 
partments based  on  efficiency.  Company  stores  were  done 
away  with.  In  one  or  two  cases  these  have  been  turned  into 
club  rooms  for  the  men,  rent  free.  One  in  Arctic  has  been 
turned  over  to  the  Valley  District  Nursing  Association  for 
headquarters  and  clinics.  Use  of  another  building  has  been 
given  for  a  community  house  at  Riverpoint,  and  at  Arctic 
and  Natick  club  rooms  have  been  fitted  up  for  the  men. 
While  the  company  continues  to  contribute  to  the  churches 
in  practically  all  of  the  villages,  it  has  begun  to  relinquish 
ownership.  The  Episcopal  Church  at  Pontiac,  for  illustra- 
tion, was  given  to  the  Episcopal  Diocese  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  A  social  worker  has  been  retained,  a  man  of  some  ex- 
perience and  with  the  confidence  of  the  people,  who  is  devot- 
ing his  time  to  conditions  in  the  Valley.  A  considerable 
sum  has  been  contributed  toward  the  district  nursing  work 
and  toward  the  establishment  of  the  girls'  club  work. 

Recognizing  the  unsanitary  housing  conditions,  a  housing 
policy  has  been  worked  out.  A  group  of  new  houses  of 
modern  type  has  been  built:  two-family  houses  of  brick  and 
cement,  varying  in  architecture,  with  sun  parlor  and  bath, 
running  water,  drains,  electric  light  and  all  conveniences. 
These  houses  rent  for  from  $16  to  $18  a  month  and  have 
been  ready  for  occupancy  for  a  year.  In  March,  however, 
only  eight  of  them  had  been  rented.  A  people  who  have 
lived  for  generations  in  unsanitary  dwellings  at  $5  and  $6 
a  month  do  not  readily  see  the  advantage  of  a  modern  dwell- 
ing at  $18.  The  old  tenements  have  in  many  cases  been 
repaired  almost  to  the  point  of  rebuilding  and  to  some  of 
them  porches  have  been  added.  The  plan  is  to  build  more 
houses  as  the  new  ones  are  taken  up  and  thus  automatically 
vacate  the  old  tenements.  A  more  vigorous  program  of  tear- 
ing down  the  old  tenements  must  be  determined  upon  if 
living  conditions  are  to  be  transformed  in  this  generation. 

The  policy  of  the  new  company  has  scarcely  had  time  to 
be  tested  in  the  fourteen  months  since  the  mills  changed 
hands.  There  is,  however,  no  community  program;  it  is  an 
efficiency  program  pure  and  simple.  The  superintendents 
that  have  been  retained  are  superintendents  formerly  with 
the  Knight  Company.  They,  for  the  most  part,  profess  no 
social  vision.  They  have  no  knowledge  of  industrial  condi- 
tions other  than  those  that  have  prevailed  in  the  local  textile 
industry.     They  do  not  provide  community  leadership. 

On  top  of  this  new  policy  which  calls  for  better  houses 
and  therefore  higher  rents  from  the  workers,  and  recreation- 
al opportunities  and  thus  (if  it  is  to  be  democratically  organ- 
ized)   self-support    and    leisure    time    for   development   and 
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leadership,  came  the  order  of  the  operators  for  a  20  per  cent 
reduction  in  wages  with  the  continuation  of  the  54-hour 
week.  The  order  was  posted ;  the  workers  were  to  accept 
without  questioning.  But  they  did  question.  They  walked 
out  and  took  every  mill  in  the  Valley  with  them.  An  "ex- 
planation" was  put  in  the  pay  envelopes  after  the  strike 
broke — a  pacifier  rather  than  an  explanation — but  it  took 
direct  action  on  the  part  of  the  union  to  force  even  that. 

The  reason  it  cannot  be  called  an  explanation  is  that  the 
notice  gave  no  facts  in  support  of  its  statements.  The  State 
Board  of  Mediation  for  weeks  tried  to  get  at  these  facts 
for  the  industry  of  the  state  as  a  whole,  but  the  employers 
refused  to  submit  their  books.  A  study  of  such  figures  of 
the  B.  B.  &  R.  Knight  Company  as  are  available  was  made 
for  the  union  by  the  Labor  Bureau,  Inc.  The  picture  it 
draws  is  that  of  an  extreme  case  of  corporate  inflation  dur- 
ing the  war  boom  followed  by  pressure  during  a  time  of  de- 
pression to  make  the  workers  pay  in  decreased  wages  interest 
on  this  abnormal  capitalization.  The  Labor  Bureau,  as  a 
result  of  its  analysis,  states  that  it  was  capitalized  on  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  profits  of  1916-20  would  continue;  that 
it  values  its  own  common  stock  on  its  books  about  one-third 
higher  than  the  par  value  of  the  stock  of  the  companies  it 
bought,  and  that  it  values  its  plants  not  on  what  was  paid 
for  them  (which  in  turn  did  not  represent  original  invest- 
ment but  replacement  value  in  1914)  but  on  the  basis  of 
the  high  cost  of  replacement  in  1919  when  the  corporation 
was  organized.  The  capitalization  is  now  approximately 
$46  a  spindle  as  compared  with  a  paid  cost  of  $22.50  a 
spindle;  yet  the  cost  of  replacement  has  fallen  over  30  per 
cent  since  1919.  Moreover,  the  old  B.  B.  &  R.  Knight  mills 
with  their  out-of-date  equipment  could,  in  the  view  of  a 
textile  manufacturer  who  owns  mills  in  both  North  and 
South,  be  bought  anywhere  in  the  South  today  at  $8  per 
spindle.  The  cards  especially  are  so  old  that  they  have  al- 
ready been  discarded  at  Natick  and,  before  the  strike,  River- 
point  carding  rooms  were  being  run  night  shifts  to  take  care 
of  the  Natick  work  because  of  the  greater  profit  on  the  new 
equipment  there. 

The  company  has  not  seen  fit  to  reply  to  the  Labor 
Bureau's  analysis  presented  to  the  press  by  the  union,  other 
than  by  the  statement  that  they  "do  not  intend  to  enter  into 
a  debate  with  respect  to  this,  especially  when  it  is  entirely 
evident  that  the  financial  affairs  of  the  corporation  have  been 
garbled  with  the  intent  to  mislead  the  employes  now  on 
strike  in  Rhode  Island."  They  have  made  no  reply  to  the 
published  statement  that  the  corporation  issued  $3,500,000 
of  first  mortgage  bonds,  bought  by  the  banking  syndicate 
referred  to,  which  in  194 1  are  convertible  into  common  stock 
at  $35  a  share  although  when  the  bonds  were  issued  the 
stock  was  selling  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  at  only 
$18  a  share  and  during  the  first  weeks  of  the  strike  was  sel- 
ling at  $13.  With  this  heavy  burden  of  capitalization  the 
company  paid  but  a  moderate  dividend  in  1920,  a  prosperous 
year  in  textiles,  and  showed  for  1921  a  loss  of  nearly 
$1,000,000.  That,  it  is  estimated,  is  the  amount  which  the 
20  per  cent  wage  reduction  would  write  off. 

To  this  description  of  their  finances,  the  officers  of  the 
corporation  take  strong  exception.  The  secretary  writes  to 
the  Survey: 

...  on  seventeen  mills  and  a  bleachery  of  B.  B.  &  R.  Knight, 
Inc.,  the  only  fixed  charge  is  the  relatively  small  bond  issue  of 
$7,500,000  of  the  7  per  cent  ten-year  sinking  fund  bonds  of  the 
company,  after  which  come  $2,500,000  of  8  per  cent  preferred 
stock.  The  interest  on  the  bonds  has,  of  course,  been  paid  regu- 
larly; but  even  the  dividends  on  the  preferred  stock  ceased  with 
the  new  year,  after  having  been  paid  only  five  times.  Surely,  the 
most  captious  critic  could  not  take  exception  to  the  payment  of  a 


total  of  $250,000  in  eighteen  months  to  stockholders  of  all  classes, 
of  a  corporation  whose  properties  are  worth  at  least  $20,000,000. 

The  criticism  referred  to  in  this  statement  has  not  been 
made.  On  the  other  hand  the  specific  charges  of  the  Labor 
Bureau  remain  unanswered. 

The  manufacturers  of  the  Valley  have  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing on  themselves  exactly  what  they  had  determined  to  avoid 
by  any  means.  They  did  not  intend  even  to  talk  with  their 
individual  workers.  What  they  did  was  to  organize  one  of 
the  most  unorganized  of  industries.  Almost  over  night  the 
membership  of  the  Amalgamated,  the  only  union  in  the 
Valley,  which  had  about  a  hundred  members  previous  to  the 
wage  cut,  jumped  to  five  thousand.  The  two  unions,  the 
United  Textile  Workers  in  the  Blackstone  Valley,  and  the 
Amalgamated  in  the  Pawtuxet,  buried  the  hatchet  in  the 
face  of  a  common  enemy.  The  manufacturers  soon  found 
themselves  confronted  with  a  solid  organization  of  workers. 
Of  the  leaders  of  the  Amalgamated  a  vice-president  of  the 
Consolidated  Textile  Company  said  to  the  writer :  "We  will 
never  open  the  mills  until  those  foreigners  are  out  of  town." 
Yet  it  was  leadership  that  another  of  the  company's  officials, 
in  explaining  that  they  were  not  doing  "welfare  work"  but 
"service  work  on  the  basis  of  efficiency,"  said  they  were 
trying  to  develop.  Furthermore,  the  original  strike  leader- 
ship came  from  within  the  villages  and  not  from  outside  or- 
ganizers. Outside  men  were  sent  in  by  the  union  after  the 
walkout  took  place,  but  the  strike  was  called  by  a  group 
from  Natick  and  Arctic. 

A  textile  manufacturer  of  another  state  who  knows  "the 
Valley"  mills  in  detail,  said  in  commenting  to  the  writer 
upon  the  situation :  "There  is  the  greatest  opportunity  in  the 
world  before  the  mill  agents  if  they  can  be  made  to  see  it; 
if  they  can  but  understand  that  the  communities  are  to  be 
made  places  for  people  to  live  in  and  develop  their  lives,  that 
these  people  are  human  beings  and  must  be  considered  as 
such  in  the  dealings  with  them.  Then  and  not  until  then 
will  situations  like  this  today  be  done  away  with." 

THE  JOB  AT  BABELS 

(Continued  from  page  452^ 
"would  be  so  happy  to  listen  to  dat  man  till  de  cows  come 
home."  And  these  conferences  were  often  enlivened  by  the 
play  of  eood  humor,  characteristics  of  the  darky.  One  of  the 
Norfolk  deleeation  was  setting  forth  his  embarrassment  un- 
der the  existing  wages,  having,  as  he  said,  "eight  head  of 
children."  Afterward  another  colored  brother  rather  sniffed 
at  the  size  of  this  family,  remarking  that  he  had  ten  head. 
Then  came,  "Yes,  but  you  lost  three,"  followed  quick  as  a 
flash  bv  the  retort.  'Aha,  I  got  you  again.  I  only  got  eight 
head,  but  I  had  'leven  and  lost  three."  And  everybody 
roared  at  it  as  a  huge  joke.  Birth  control  evidently  has  yet 
to  make  converts  south  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  Line.  It 
reminded  me  of  the  old  lady  who  so  stoutly  averred  that  you 
could  not  tell  her  anything  about  raising  children,  for  she 
had  had  seven  and  lost  five. 

The  race  question  as  it  affects  industrial  relations  may  best 
perhaps  be  dismissed  with  a  description  of  a  shop  committee 
which  came  up  to  the  employer,  in  one  of  my  cases,  from  a 
tannery  in  the  Danvers-Salem  district  in  Massachusetts. 
This  shop  committee  was  constituted  of  one  Irishman,  a 
Finn,  two  Italians,  a  Pole,  a  Swede,  a  Greek  and  a  Turk. 
Fortunately  I  was  not  called  upon  personally  to  confer  with 
this  committee.  But  it  demonstrates  that  all  American  paci- 
ficators ought  also  to  be  polyglots.  How  would  you  like  to 
attempt  reaching  an  understanding  with  such  an  aggrega- 
tion? You  would  surely  agree  that  the  racial  composition 
of  our  population  is  one  of  the  largest  obstacles  in  the  United 
States  to  the  attainment  of  industrial  justice. 
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CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Listings    fifty    cents    a    line,    four    -weekly    inser- 
tions;   copy    unchanged    throughout    the    month. 

Report  of  Charges  of  Illegal  Practices  of  the 
Department  of  Justice.  By  Senator  Thomas 
J.  Walsh,  of  Montana.  The  charges  made  by 
the  "Twelve  Lawyers"  against  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Palmer  are  sustained  after  an  investiga- 
tion ordered  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. The  report  is  a  brilliant  arraignment 
of  official  lawlessness;  a  warning  that  Palmer's 
precedents  are  being  followed  and  a  demand 
that  the  Committee  and  tbe  Senate  condemn 
such  dangerous  practices.  It  is  now  pending 
before  the  Senate  Judiciary.  It  is  of  perman- 
ent value  as  a  searching  review  of  fundamental 
civil  liberties.  Copy  of  pamphlet  together  with 
Bulletin  No.  77  of  the  League  sent  upon  re- 
ceipt of  10c  to  cover  cost  of  postage  and 
handling;  with  copy  of  "Twelve  Lawyers  Re- 
port" 35c.  Judson  King,  Secretary,  National 
Popular  Government  League,  637  Munsey 
Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

George  H.  Doran  Co.,  New  York,  announce  the 
following  three  32-page  pamphlets  at   10c  each: 

America:  Its  Problems  and  Perils,  by  Sher- 
wood Eddy.  .No.  6  of  Christianity  and  In- 
dustry Series.  Facts  concerning  poverty,  low 
wages,  long  hours,  concentration  of  wealth,  the 
open  shop  drive,  yellow  journalism,  denial  of 
freedom   of   speech,   lynching,   war. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  by 
Kirby  Page.  No.  5  of  Christianity  and  In- 
dustry Series.  Reprinted  from  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  May,  1922.  Written  after  an  inter- 
view with  Judge  Gary  and  President  Farrell. 
Discusses  the  social  consequences  of  modern 
business   policies. 

Incentives  In  Modern  Life,  by  Kirby  Page. 
No.  7  of  the  Christianity  and  Industry  Series. 
The  William   Penn  Lecture  of  1922. 


The  Bureau  of  Industrial  Research,  (Third 
Floor),  289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
announces  the  three  following  pamphlets: 

In  Non-Union  Mines — Diary  of  a  coal  digger 
in  Central  Pennsylvania.  August,  1921.  By 
Powers  Hapgood.     50c. 

The  Open  Shop— Study  by  S.  Zimand  of  anti- 
union  campaign.      10c. 

Coal  War  In   Britain.     By  H.   Tracey.     25c. 


Prenatal  Care  In  Chicago— a  survey  showing 
the  importance  of  prenatal  care  and  describing 
the  existing  facilities  in  Chicago'  with  an  out- 
line of  standards  and  recommendations  By 
Mrs.  Kenneth  F.  Rich.  102  Pages.  Price,  50 
cents.  Chicago  Community  Trust,  10  S.  La 
Salle  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation.  A  Review  for 
1921  by  George  E.  Vincent,  President  of  the 
Foundation.  Published  by  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  61  Broadway,  New  York  City 
59    pages,    illustrated. 

The  Myth  of  a  Guilty  Nation,  by  Albert  Jay 
Nock.  (Freeman  Pamphlet.)  Explains  why 
there  can  be  no  peace  under  the  treaty,  and 
disposes  of  the  notion  that  a  single  nation  was 
responsible  for  the  war.  B.  W.  Huebsch  Inc 
116  W.  13  St.,  N.  Y.     Cloth.  $1.00;  paper,  50c! 

How  the  Budget  Families  Save  and  Have— 
the  reserve  system  explained  (5  cents);  How 
John  and  Mary  Live  and  Save  on  $35  a  Week 
—a  weekly  budget  plan  (10  cents);  Weekly 
Allowance  Book  (10  cents);  Ten-Cent  Meals, 
by  Florence  Nesbitt,  44  pp.  (10  cents).  Am. 
School  Home  Economics,  849  East  58  St 
Chicago.  ' 

Credtt  Union.  Complete  free  information  on 
request  to  Roy  F.  Bergengren.  5  Park  Square, 
Hoston,   Mass. 


Only  one-fifth  of  the  buildings  owned  by  the  Bell  System  are  shown  in  this  picture. 


A  Telephone  City 


Above  is  an  imaginary  city, 
made  by  grouping  together  one- 
fifth  of  the  buildings  owned  by 
the  Bell  System,  and  used  in 
telephone  service.  Picture  to 
yourself  a  city  five  times  as  great 
and  you  will  have  an  idea  of 
the  amount  of  real  estate  owned 
by  the  Bell  System  throughout 
the  country. 

If  all  these  buildings  were 
grouped  together,  they  would 
make  a  business  community  with 
400  more  buildings  than  the 
total  number  of  office  buildings 
in  New  York  City,  as  classified 
by  the  Department  of  Taxes  and 
Assessments. 

Next  to  its  investment  in 
modern  telephone  equipment,  the 


largest  investment  of  the  Bell 
System  is  in  its  1 ,600  modern 
buildings,  with  a  value  of  $144,- 
000,000,  Ranging  in  size  from 
twenty-seven  stories  down  to 
one-story,  they  are  used  princi- 
pally as  executive  offices,  cen- 
tral offices,  storehouses  and 
garages.  The  modern  construc- 
tion of  most  of  the  buildings  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
investment  in  buildings  is  now 
over  three  times  what  it  was  ten 
years  ago. 

Every  building  owned  by  the 
Bell  System  must  be  so  con- 
structed and  so  situated  as  to 
serve  with  efficiency  the  tele- 
phone public  in  each  locality, 
and  to  be  a  sound  investment 
for  future  requirements. 


"Bell    System" 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated   Companies 

One    Policy,    One    System,    Universal    Service,    and    all   directed 
toward    Better    Service 


RECREATION  TRAINING  SCHOOL  OF  CHICAGO 

(Successor  to  Recreation  Dept.,  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and 

Philanthropy.) 

One  and  two  year  course.     Community  drama. 

Write  for  circular 

800  S.  Halsted  St.         (Hull  House)         Chicago 


SPEAKERS: 


We  assist  in  preparing  special  articles,  papers,  speeches, 
debates.  Expert,  scholarly  service.  Author's  Research 
Bureau,  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


The  Allen  School- Social  Science 

Home  study  courses  for  social  workers  and  all  interested  in 
modern  problems  of  society.  Social  Problems,  Psychology, 
U.  S.  Government,  and  Economics.  Students  may  start  at 
any  time. 

Write  for  catalogue  to 

Henry  M.  Allen,  Principal 

Allen  School 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 


(In  answering  these  advertisements  please  mention  The  Suivet.     It  helps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 
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THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL  WORK- 
ERS— Miss  Ida  M.  Cannon,  pres.;  Social  Service  Department,  Mas- 
sachusetts General  Hospital,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Miss  Lena  R. 
"Waters,  executive  secretary;  American  Association  of  Hospital 
Social  Workers,  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore,  Maryland.  Or- 
ganization to  promote  development  of  social  work  in  hospitals  and 
dispensaries.  Annual  meeting  with  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  ORGANIZING  FAMILY  SOCIAL 
WORK — Mrs.  John  M.  Glenn,  chairman:  Francis  H.  McLean,  field 
director;  David  H.  Holbrook,  executive  director,  180  E.  22d  Street. 
New  York.  Advice  in  organization  problems  of  family  social  work 
societies  (Associated  Charities)  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  SOCIAL  WORKERS  (formerly  Na- 
tional Social  Workers'  Exchange) — Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  di- 
rector, 130  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  An  organization  of 
professional  sooial  workers  devoted  to  raising  social  work  standards 
and  requirements.     Membership  open  to  qualified  social  workers. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION,  FORMERLY 
AMERICAN  ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PREVENTION  OF  INFANT 
MORTALITY— Gertrude  B.  Knipp,  sec'y;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Balti- 
more. Urges  prenatal,  obstetrical  and  infant  care:  birth  registra- 
tion: maternal  nursing;  Infant  welfare  consultations;  care  of 
children   of  pre-school   age  and   school  age. 


FEDERAL      COUNCIL     OF     THE     CHURCHES     OF     CHRIST      IN 

AMERICA — Constituted     by     30     Protestant     denominations.       Rev. 

Chas.    S.    Macfarland.    Rev.    S.    M.   Cauert,   gen'l.    sec'ys.;    105    E.    22 

St..    New   York. 

Commission  on   the  Church  and   Social   Service — Rev.  Worth  M. 

Tippy,    exec,    sec'y.;    Rev.    F.    Ernest    Johnson,    research    sec'y.; 

Agnes  H.   Campbell,   research  ass't. ;   Inez  M.   Cavert,   librarian. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  principal;  G.  P.  Phenix, 
vice-prin.;  F.  H.  Rogers,  treas.;  W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y.;  Hampton, 
Va.  Trains  Indian  and  Negi  o  youth.  Neither  a  State  nor  a 
Government   school.     Free   illustrated   literature. 

THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DISABLED  MEN— John 
Culbert  Faries,  dir.,  245  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Maintains  free 
industrial  training  classes  and  employment  bureau;  makes  artificial 
limbs  and  appliances;  publishes  literature  on  work  for  the  handi- 
capped; gives  advice  on  suitable  means  for  rehabilitation  of  di»- 
abled  persons  and  cooperates  with  other  special  agencies  in  plans 
to  put  the  disabled  man  "back  on  the  payroll." 

LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY  (formerly  Intercol- 
legiate Socialist  Society) — Harry  W.  Laidler,  secretary;  Room  951,  70' 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Object — Education  for  a  new  social 
order,  based  on  production  for  use  and  not  for  profit.  Annual 
membership,  $3.00,   $5.00  and  $25.00.     Special  rates  for  students. 


AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— K.  L.  Butterfield, 
president;  A.  R.  Mann,  vice  president;  E.  C.  Lindeman,  executive 
secretary:  Nat  T.  Frame.  Morgantown.  West  Virginia,  field  secre- 
tary. Emphasizes  the  human  aspect  of  country  life.  Membership 
$3.00. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Miss  Lenna  F. 
Cooper,  sec'y;  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Or- 
ganized for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  schools,  institutions 
and  community.  Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211 
Cathedral   St..    Baltimore.   Md. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCI ETY— Founded  1828.  labors  for  an  Inter- 
national peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  of 
Peace.  $2.00  a  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  secretary  and  editor, 
612-614  Colorado  Building,   Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION— Annual  Congress  of  Amer- 
ican penologists,  criminologists,  social  workers  in  delinquency. 
Next  Congress  Detroit.  Michigan.  October.  1922.  E.  R.  Cass,  general 
secretary,  135  East  15th  Street,  New  York  City. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank 
J.  Osborne,  exec,  sec'y.;  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  pre- 
tention.    Publication  free  on  request.     Annual  membership  dues,  $5. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh 
Ave.,  New  York.  For  the  conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression 
of  prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  pro- 
motion of  sound  sex  education.  Information  and  catalogue  of 
pamphlets  upon  request.  Annual  membership  dues,  $2.  Member- 
ship includes  quarterly  magazine  and  monthly  bulletin.  William 
F.   Snow,   M.D..   gen.   dir. 

CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICA— 370  Seventh 
Ave.,  New  York.  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt,  chairman;  Sally  Lucas 
Jean,  director.  To  arouse  pubic  interest  in  the  health  of  school 
children;  to  encourage  the  systematic  teaching  of  health  in  the 
schools:  to  develop  new  methods  of  interesting  children  in  the 
formiing  of  health  habits:  to  publish  and  distribute  pamphlets  for 
teachers  and  public  health  workers  and  health  literature  for 
children;   to  advise   in   organization   of  local  child   health   programs. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— A  league  of  agencies 
to  secure  a  better  understanding  of  child  welfare  problems,  to  im- 
prove standards  and  methods  in  the  different  fields  of  work  with 
children  and  to  make  available  in  any  part  of  the  field  the  assured 
results  of  successful  effort.  The  League  will  be  glad  to  consult 
with  any  agency,  with  a  view  to  assisting  it  in  organizing  or  re- 
organizing its  children's  work.  C.  C.  Carstens.  director,  130  E. 
22nd   St..   New  York. 

COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN— 305  W.  98th  St.,  New  York.  Miss 
Rose  Brenner,  pres.;  Mrs.  Harry  Sternberger,  ex.  sec'y.  Promotes 
civic  cooperation,  education,  religion  and  social  welfare  in  the 
United    States,    Canada.    Cuba,    Europe. 

Department  of  Immigrant  Aid — 799  Broadway.  Mrs.  S.  J.  Rosen- 
sohn.  chairman.  For  the  protection  and  education  of  immigrant 
women  and  girls. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (I  NCORPORATED)— 315  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  Joseph  Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary. 
Citizenship  through  right  use  of  leisure.  A  national  civic  organ. za- 
tion  which  on  request  helps  local  communities  to  work  out  a 
leisure   time  program. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Chancellor  David 
Starr  Jordan,  pres.:  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  sec'y.;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser, 
exec,  sec'y.  A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  in- 
heritances, hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic  possibilities.  Litera- 
ture free. 


NATIONAL  ALLIANCE  OF  LEGAL  AID  SOCI  ETI ES.— Address: 
care  of  Reginald  Heber  Smith,  60  State  Street,  Boston.  Officers: 
President,  Albert  F.  Bigelow,  111  Devonshire  Street,  Boston:  Sec- 
retary, John  S.  Bradway,  133  South  12th  St.,  Philadelphia;  Chair- 
man of  Central  Committee.  Leonard  McGee,  239  Broadway.  New 
York.  The  National  Association  of  Legal  Aid  Societies  and  bureaus 
in  the  United  States  formed  in  1922  to  coordinate,  improve  and 
extend  legal  aid  work.  Conventions  held  in  1911,  1912,  1914,  1916 
and  1922.  The  records  of  the  proceedings  at  these  conventions 
constitute  the  best  literature  obtainable  on  practical  legal  aid* 
work.  Copies  of  the  record  of  the  1922  proceedings  may  be  ob- 
tained free  on  application  to  the  above  address. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  COL 
ORED  PEOPLE— Mooi  field  Storey,  pres.;  James  W  eldon  Johnson, 
sec'y.;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored  Americans 
the  common  rights  of  American  citizenship.  Furnishes  informa- 
tion regarding  race  problems,  lynchings,  etc.  Membership  90,000. 
with  350  branches.     Membership,   $1   upward. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS— 600  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  phys- 
ical, social,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young  wo- 
men. Maintains  National  Training  School  which  offers  through  it» 
nine  months'  graduate  course  professional  training  to  women  wisn- 
ing  to  fit  themselves  for  executive  positions  wjthin  the  movement. 
Recommendation  to  positions  made  through  Personnel  Division, 
Placement  Section. 

NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  WELFARE  COU NCI L— Official  Nation*! 
Body  of  the  Catholic  Organizations  of  the  country. 

National    Executive    unices,    1312    Massachusetts   Avenue,    N.W.. 

Washington,   D.    C. 
General   Secretary,    Rev.   John  J.   Burke,   C.S.P. 
Department  of   Education— Rev.   James  H.   Ryan,   Exec.   Sec'y. 
Bureau   of  Education — A.    C.    Monahan,    Director. 
Department  of  Laws  and   Legislation — William  J.  Cochran. 
Department  of  Social  Action — Directors,  John  A.  Ryan  and  John 

A.   Lapp. 
Department    of    Press    and    Publicity— Director,    Justin    McGrath; 

Ass't.   Director,   Michael  Williams. 
National     Council     of     Catholic     Men — President.     Rear-Admiral 

William  S.  Benson;  Exec.  Sec'y,  Michael  J.  Slattery. 
National    Council    of    Catholic     Women— President,    Mrs.     Michael 

Gavin:   Exec.    Sec'y..   Miss   Agnes   G.   Regan. 
National  Catholic  Service  School  for  Women.  Washington,  D.  C. — 

Director,  Charles  P.  Neill;  Dean,  Miss  Maud  R.  Cavanaugh. 
Bureau   of   Immigration — National   Director,    Bruce   .M.    Mohler. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COM  M ITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoy. 
sec'y.;  105  East  22nd  St..  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultural  in- 
vestigations. Works  for  improved  laws  and  administration, 
child' en's  codes.  Studies  health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency. 
delinquency,  etc.  Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25  and  $T0X); 
includes  quarterly.  "The  American  Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.— Chas.  F. 
Powlison,  gen.  sec'y.;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and 
publishes  exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  con- 
ditions affecting  the  health,  well  being  and  education  of  children. 
Cooperates  with  educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child 
welfare  groups  in  community,  city  or  state-wide  service  through 
exhibits,    child   welfare   campaigns,    etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE— Dr. 
Walter  B.  James,  pres.;  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  med.  dir.:  As- 
sociate Medical  Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and  Dr.  V. 
V.  Anderson;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y.;  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New- 
York  City.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental 
disorders."  feeble-mindedness,  epilepsy,  inebriety,  criminology,  war 
neuroses  and  re-education,  psychiatric  social  service,  backward 
children,  surveys,  state  societies.  "Mental  Hygiene;"  quarterly. 
$2  a  year. 
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THE    SURVEY'S    DIRECTORY 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Robert  W.  Kelso, 
Pres.,  Boston;  W.  H.  Parker,  sec'y.,  26  East  Ninth  Street,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss  the 
principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
social  service  agencies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting, 
publishes  in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  this  meeting,  and 
issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  forty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Conference  will  be  held  In  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  June  22-29,1*22. 
Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment 
of  a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  managing  director;  Lewis  H.  Carris, 
field  sec'y.;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New 
York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
lectures,  publish  literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities 
at   cost.     Includes   New    York   State   Committee. 


Oliver  H.  Bartine 


Hospital  Consultant 

Planning,  Construction.  Me- 
chanical Equipment  and  Econ- 
omical Operation  of  Institu- 
tions for  the  Care  of  the 
Sick. 


Aeolian  Hall 

NEW  YORK 


NATIONAL  CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE— 44  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York. 
Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  gen'l  sec'y.  Promotes  legislation  for  en- 
lightened standards  for  women  and  minors  in  industry  and  for 
honest  products:  minimum  wage  commissions,  eight  hour  day,  no 
night  work,  federal  regulation  food  and  packing  industries;  '  honest 
cloth"   legislation.     Publications   available. 


NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEM  ENTS— Robert  A. 
Woods,  sec'y.;  20  Union  Park,  Boston.  Develops  broad  forms  of 
comparative  study  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and  nation, 
for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems  disclosed  by  settlement 
work;  seeks  the  higher  and  more  democratic  organization  of 
neighborhood  life. 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING— 
Member,  National  Health  Council — Anne  A.  Stevens,  R.N'.,  Direc- 
tor, 370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  For  development  and  stand- 
ardization of  public  health  nursing.  Maintains  library  and  edu- 
cational  service.     Official   Magazine   "Public   Health   Nurse." 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE — For  social  service  among  Negroes. 
L.  Hollingsworth  Wood,  pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y.; 
127  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  oommrttees  of  white  and 
colored  people  to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negro 
social  workers. 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— 
Anna  A.  Gordon,  president,  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  Avenue, 
Bvanston,  Illinois.  To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment,  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people  through  the  departments  of  Child  Welfare,  Women  in  In- 
dustry, Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance  Instruction,  Amer- 
icanization and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor.  Official  publication 
"The   Union   Signal,"   published   at   Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  pres.;  311  South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stands  for 
self-government  in  the  work  shop  through  oiganization  and  also 
for    the    enactment    of    protective    legislation.      Information    given. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
— 1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Joseph  Lee,  president:  H.  S. 
Braucher,  secretary.  Special  attention  given  to  organization  of 
year-round  municipal  recreation  systems.  Information  available  on 
playground  and  community  center  activities  and  administration. 


C  P.  R. 


Between  You  and  the  Public  are  lines 
of  communication 

The  newspapers,  the  magazines,  the  mail,  the  speaker's  platform — 
by  means  of  these  you  spread  your  message. 

A  publicity  man  is  one  who  understands  the  most  effective  ways 
of  using  all  channels  of  communication  with  the  public.  He  is  not 
merely  a  person  who  gets  stories  about  you  and  your  work  in  the 
newspapers— he  is  also  a  COUNSELLOR  ON  PUBLIC  RELA- 
TIONS. 

Planned  Publicity  Service 

Louis  Popkin,  Director  Telephone  5755  Bryant 

Knickerbocker  Building,  152  W.  42d  St. 


Hospitals 


and 


Institutions 

in  layout  and  plans  should  give  expression  to  the 
latest  medical  and  social  practice. 

Advice  on  plans  and  operating  problems  made 
available  through 

HOSPITAL  AND  INSTITUTIONAL  BUREAU 
OF  CONSULTATION 

HENRY  C.  WRIGHT,  Director 
289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  repre- 
sentation for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y.,  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Membership,   $2,  entitles  to  quarterly  P.   R.   Review. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
For  the  study  of  the  causes  of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race 
improvements.  Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment 
Conference,  the  Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture  courses  and  various 
allied  activities.     J.  H.   Kellogg,  pres.;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOU  NDATION— For  the  Improvement  of  Living 
Conditions— John  M.  Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York.  De- 
partments: Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping.  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statistics,  Surveys  and 
Exhibits.  The  publications  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer 
to  the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form  some  of  the  most 
important   results   of   its  work.     Catalogue  sent  upon   request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  Institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South:  furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
on  the  Tuskegee  idea  and  methods.  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  Warren 
Logan,  treas.;  A.  I.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

WORKERS'  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF  AM  ER  ICA— Spencer  Miller, 
Jr.,  Sec'y;  465  W.  23rd  St.    A  clearing-house  for  Workers'  Education. 


A  CORPORATE  COMMUNION 
for  Episcopalians  attending  the 
^National  Conference  of  Social 
Work  will  be  celebrated  at  Grace 
Church,  Westminster  and  Mathewson 
Streets,  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  at  8 
o'clock  Sunday  morning,  June  25.  The 
Right  Reverend  James  De Wolfe  Perry, 
D.D.,  Bishop  of  Rhode  Island,  will  be 
the  celebrant.  All  Social  Service 
Workers,  members  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  are  asked  to  be  present. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

RATES:  Display  advertisements,  25  cents  per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the  inch. 
Want  advertisements,  8  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  the  address  or  box 
number,  for  each  insertion,  minimum  charge,  $1.50.  Discounts  on  three  or  more 
consecutive  insertions.     Cash  with  orders. 


Address  Advertising 
Department 


THE    SURVEY 


112  East  19th  Street 
New  York  City 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED:  Home  Economics  Worker 
for  a  large  Family  Case  Agency.  Prefer- 
ably one  with  experience  and  good  theo- 
retical training.  Must  speak  Yiddish.  4215 
Survey. 

GIRLS'  SUPERVISOR:  State  age,  edu- 
cation, experience,  etc,  in  application  to 
Superintendent,  Hebrew  Orphans  Home, 
12th  St.  and  Green  Lane,  Philadelphia, 
Penna. 

WANTED:  Supervisor  for  Jewish  Case 
Working  Agency  in  large  Eastern  City. 
4216  Survey. 

MATRON:  State  everything  about  your- 
self in  your  application  to  the  Superin- 
tendent, Hebrew  Orphans  Home,  12th  St 
and  Green  Lane,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

SOCIAL  WORKERS,  Secretaries,  Diet- 
itians, Housekeepers,  address  Miss  Rich- 
ards, Providence,  R.  L,  Box  5,  East  Side. 
Boston  Office  Trinity  Court,  16  Jackson 
Hall,  Fridays  11  to  1.     Address  Providence. 

INDUSTRIAL  WELFARE  WORK  of- 
fers pleasant,  remunerative  employment  to 
men  and  women.  Good  demand  for  work- 
ers. Correspondence  instruction.  Booklet. 
American  Sociological  Institute,  Lansdowne 
Avenue  and  55th  Street,  Philadelphia. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital  posi- 
tions everywhere.  Write  for  free  book 
now.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses, 
30  N.  Mich.  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

BOYS'  WORKER,  with  aptitude  for 
gymnasium,  handicraft,  Scouting,  club  or- 
ganization work.  Friendly  House  Settle- 
ment, Mansfield,  Ohio. 


PHILANTHROPIST 
WANTED 

who  will  put  up  expense  money  against  my 
time,_  for  psycho-analytic  investigation  of 
religious  mysticism  and  puritanism.  Address: 
THEO.   SCHROEDER,   Cos  Cob.  Conn. 


TEACHERS   WANTED 

TEACHERS  wanted  for  public  and  priv- 
ate schools,  colleges  and  universities.  Edu- 
cation Service,  Steger  Building,  Chicago. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

SOCIAL  WORKER  wants  executive  po- 
sition; twelve  years'  experience  Family 
Case  Work  and  preventive  work  with  girls 
a  specialty.    4228  Survey. 

PROTESTANT  WOMAN  of  experience 
in  institutional  work  for  girls,  desires  po- 
sition.    References.     4218   Survey. 

YOUNG  COLORED  MAN,  Columbia 
A.M.,  desires  high  or  elementary  school 
principalship  or  the  superintendency  of  a 
school  for  delinquent  or  dependent  boys. 
4224  Survey. 

JEWISH  TRAINED  NURSE  available 
for  position  where  business  ability  and 
varied  executive  experience  are  prerequi- 
sites- Seashore  preferred.  House  manager 
in  motherless  family  also  considered.  4212 
Survey. 

WOMAN  of  broad  education,  social 
training,  experienced  chaperon  teacher, 
linguist,  social  secretary,  unusual  refer- 
ences, desires  position  in  private  home, 
school,  college  or  organization  where  these 
qualifications    are    desired.      4200    SURVEY. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES  &  CONNECTIONS 

Capital If  you  are  seeking  capital  or  have  capital  with  or  without  services  to  invest. 

Partnership ^   y°u   are   seeking   a   partner   for   your   business   or   a   partnership   in   some 

other  business, 

If  you  are  a   responsible  selling  agent  seeking  a   good   line  or  a  manu- 
Selling  Agency —  facturer  seeking  a  good  selling  agent. 
Merchandise—"  vou  have  merchandise,  machinery  or  other  goods  to  dispose  of  at  a  price 

or  if  you  are  in  the  market  to  buy  same. 
Patents— -If  you  have  a  patent  to  sell  or  lease  or  wish  to  buy  one. 

Executives If   vou    are   a   sales   or   advertising   manager,    office    manager,    superintendent, 

engineer,    or    other    executive    seeking    a    good    connection    or    if    you    are    an 

employer  seeking  a  responsible  executive, 

Send  particulars  to: 


THfi  M\TtONAL  JOURNAL  OF  BUSINESS  OPFOSTUNmBS 
**  QOTHAM  NATIONAL'BANK  BLDQ.  1823  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK 


It  Cannot  Be  Done  Here?  Surprise  your- 
self! Find  out  what  you  do  NOT  know  about 
it     Read    A    Plea    and    a    Plan    for    the   effective 

Organization  of  Am.  Clerks 
and  Professional  Employees 

(Part  I,  30c;  Part  II,  35c.  ppd.)  Help  to 
make  America  safe  for  them!  Masmalga  Ser- 
vice,  Brooklyn,   N.   Y,    Stat.   "S,"   Box   18. 

"Home-Making  as  a  Profession" 

Is  a  100-pp.  ill.  handbook — it's  FREE.    Home  study 
Domestic  Science  courses,  fitting  for  many  well-said 
positions  or  for  home-making   efficiency. 
Am.  School  of  Home   Economics.  849  E.  58th  St.,  Chicagt 

Sell    Your   Snao   Shots   at   $5.00   Each 

Kodak  prints  needed  by  25,000  publishers.  Make 
vacations  pay.  U  e  teach  you  how  and  where  to 
sell.  Write  Walhamore  Institute,  Lafayette 
Bu'lding,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 


500  THINGS  TO  SELL  BY  MAIL 

Remarkable  new  publication.  Workable  plans 
and  methods.  Loose-leaf,  cloth  binder.  Prepaid 
$1.00.  Walhamore  Company,  Lafayette  Bldg., 
Philadelphia,   Pa. 


BUSINESS    OPPORTUNITY 


NEAR  Columbia  University,  523  W. 
i22d.  12-Room  apartment.  Eleven  rooms 
rented.  Furnishings  and  established  busi- 
ness for  sale.  College  patronage.  Ele- 
vator; telephone;  hot  water.  Fine  view; 
cool  breezes.  Owner  going  West.  Refer- 
ences required.     4183   Survey. 


PAPER  SPECIALTIES 


CREPE    PAPER    TABLE    CLOTH    in 

rolls,  napkins,  towels,  cups,  toilet  tissue  and 
a  variety  of  other  items  that  will  interest 
you.  Write  for  samples  and  prices-  Wis- 
consin Paper  &  Products  Co.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  Wholesalers. 


STATIONERY 

THIRSTY  blotters  sent  free  on  request, 
also  samples  of  excellent  stationery  for  per- 
sonal and  professional  use.  Franklin  Print- 
ery.     Warner,  New  Hampshire. 

FOR  THE  HOME 

Tea  Room  Management 

In    our   new   home-study   course,    "COOK- 
ING FOR  PROFIT."  Booklet  on  request. 
Am.  School  of  Home  Economics.  S49  E.  58th  St,  Chicago 

MSS.  WANTED 


Stories,   Poems,   Essays,   Plays  Wanted 

We  teach  you  how  to  write;  where  and  when  to 
sell.  Publication  of  your  work  guaranteed  by 
new  method.  Walhamore  Institute,  Dept.  J, 
Lafayette   Building,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

EARN  $25  WEEKLY,  spare  time,  writ- 
ing for  newspapers,  magazines.  Exp.  un- 
nec,  details  Free.  Press  Syndicate,  964,  St 
Louis,  Mo. 

STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  etc.,  are 
wanted  for  publication.  Submit  Mss  or 
write  Literary  Bureau,   509   Hannibal,  Mo. 
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oAt 
Your 
Service 

JL 

Better,  Cheaper,  Quicker  | 

We    have    complete    equipment 
and  an  expert  staff  to  do  your 
Mimeographing 
Multigraphing  I 

Addressing 
Mailing 
If  you   will   investigate   you   will   find   that     g 
we  can  do   it   better,   quicker  and   cheaper     j| 
than   you   can   in   your  own   office. 

Let   us   estimate   on   your  next  job 

Webster      Letter      Addressing      &     | 
Mailing  Company 
34th   Street   at  8th   Avenue  i 

Longacre   2447 
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Mary  Caroline  Crawford 

COUNSELOR  IN  SOCIAL 
SERVICE  PUBLICITY 

WHO  IS  A  GRADUATE  OF  THE  SIM- 
MONS COLLEGE  SCHOOL  OF  SO- 
CIAL WORK,  MAY  BE  SEEN  AT 
SAYLES  HALL  ON  TUESDAY,  JUNE 
27— PUBLICITY  UAY  AT  THE  CON- 
FERENCE—OR  WILL  MAKE  AN  AP- 
POINTMENT, THROUGH  THE  SUR- 
VEY BOOTH,  TO  DISCUSS  PART- 
TIME  PUBLICITY  AT  HER  OFFICE, 
816  LITTLE  BUILDING,  BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS,  WHEN  THE 
PROVIDENCE  SESSIONS  ARE 
OVER. 


Specialist  in  Manuscipts 
Stuyvesant 
7944 


Translations 
French 
German 
Spanish 
Portuguese 


RITA  NELSON  *&%* 


SUPERIOR  WORK- 


uare  West.  Room  603 
NOMINAL  FEES 


WHITING'S 


FINE 

STATIONERY 

STAMPED      WITH      YOUR 

(a)    Monogram    and    Address,    (b)    Only 

Monogram,    (c)    Name   and   Address,    or 

(d)  Only  Address. 

125    SHEETS    AND    100    ENVELOPES 

PINK— WHITE— OR  GREY   PAPER 

Delivered  ;ti  3  davsina  Handsome  Cabinet 

LIMITED    OFFER,    $1.50    Postpaid 

Send    Money  Order  or  Check  to 

MINUTE  SERVICE  CO.,  811  Reliance  Bldg. 

32  Union  Square,   New  York  City 


Choosing    a   School!  Sargent's  Handbook  of 

AMERICAN   PRIVATE   SCHOOLS. 
A    Guide    Book    for    Parents    telling     inti- 
mately    and     discriminatingly     of     Schools 
good  and  bad. 

Why    Choose    Blindly? 

896    pp.      $4.00    postpaid. 

Catalogs    or   Advice   on    request. 

PORTER    SARGENT 

14   Beacon   Street  Boston,   Mass. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions,   copy     unchanged    throughout    the    month. 
The   American   Journal  of   Nursing  shows  the 
part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking  in  the  bet- 
terment of  the  world.      Put  it   in   your   library. 
$3.00  a  year.  19  W.  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;   $2.00  a  year:   pub- 
lished   by   the    National   Committee    for    Mental 
Hygiene,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York 


VACATION   SUGGESTIONS 


SPEND   YOUR  VACATION  ON 
A  CONNECTICUT  FARM 

Charming  old  farm  house;  spacious  rooms;  table 
furnished  with  eggs,  vegetables  and  fruit  fresh 
daily  from  the  farm;  excellent  water.  Good 
roads  through  beautiful  woods  invite  walking 
and  riding.  Horses  available.  Attractive  ar- 
rangements for  young  farmers  and  farmerettes, 
3 — 9.  Commuters  and  week-enders  accommo- 
dated. 

Mrs.  S.  M.  Swing  Wilton,  Conn. 

Phone  Wilton   51-2 


Rocky  Pond   Camp 

IN  THE  ADIRONDACKS 

A  delightful  camp  for  men  and  women.  Bring 
the  children,  too.  On  lake,  four  miles  from 
Lake  George.  Unspoiled  woods,  informal  life, 
swimming,  canoeing,  hiking.  Comfortable 
floored  tents.  A  few  cabins.  Special  attention 
to  the  table.  Abundant  fresh  food.  Season, 
July   1   to   September  2,   1922. 

Dr.  MARTHA  TR  A  CY  ,  Director 

1720  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

After  June  17,  Clomons,  I>.  Y. 


WANDERINN-ON-LAKE     SUNAPEE 

GEORGE'S    MILLS,    N.    H. 

Quiet  and  refined.  An  ideal  place  for  your 
summer's  rest  and  enjoyment.  Situated 
amidst  a  wealth  of  beautiful  scenery.  Our 
house  is  homey  and  informal.  Booklets  of 
ANNA    CHASE,    Hostess. 


SUMMER  CAMP  for  professional  wo- 
men in  Maine  woods.  Screened  cabins, 
sanitary  plumbing,  boating,  bathing,  ten- 
nis, mountain  hikes.  $18  a  week.  4229 
Survey. 


HOTELS  FOR  WOMEN 


HOTEL  LINCOLN 

for 

Business  and  Professional  Women 

1222    Locust    Street  Philadelphia 

Phone:   Locust   7660 

Permanent   rate  $8   to  $15    a   week 

Transient    rates    $2   to    $4    a    night 

Non-business    women    welcomed    as    transient 

guests 


TO  RENT 


SINGLE  ROOMS,  private  house,  18 
minutes  Pennsylvania  Station;  near  station 
and  meals.  References.  121  Maple  Ave., 
Flushing,   New  York. 


mi 


ilea 


CAMP  INKOWA— 
Greenwood  Lake,  N.  Y. 

(For  young  women  over 
eighteen  years  of  age.) 

Nine  mile  Lake — 45 
from  New  York  City— 800 
feet  elevation.  One  of  the 
best  equipped  camps  in  Amer- 
ica. 

Horseback  riding, 
swimming,  canoeing, 
camp-fires,  athletics, 
instructors.  Dancing, 
day — $  1  6  per  week, 
ences  required. 


tennis, 
hiking, 
Expert 
$3  per 
Refer- 


INKOWA  HOUSE 

(Men  and  women  guests.) 

All  of  the  outdoor  activities 
of  Camp  Inkowa,  but  with 
comforts  and  luxuries  of  a 
modern  club  house.  Special 
rates  June  and  September. 
References  required.  Book- 
lets upon  application  to 

CAMP   INKOWA  or 
INKOWA    HOUSE 

Greenwood  Lake,  N.  Y. 


YOUR  REAL  ESTATE 

Have    you    a    Cottage,    Camp    or    Bun- 
galow To  Rent  or  For  Sale? 

Have   you    Real    Estate   transactions   of 
any  kind  pending? 

Try  the  Survey's  Classified  columns. 

RATES 

25c.  an  agate  line  $3.50  an  Inch 

Discounts 

3  Insertions  10%  6  insertions  15% 

Advertising  Department 

THE  SURVEY 


112  East  19th  Street 


New  York  City 


A   yearly    subscription    to    The    Survey 

weekly  at  $5  includes  the  12  monthly  issues  of  Survey  Graphic— 40  service  weeklies 
and  12  illustrated  monthlies. 

Or,    Survey   Graphic    may    be    taken    by    itself— 12    fully    illustrated    monthly 
issues  at  $3  a  year. 

Survey  Associates,  Publishers 

112  East  19th  Street,  New  York 
I  enclose  check    (or  money  order)    for  which  please  enter  me 
for  a  year's  subscription  to — 
□      The  Survey,  $5.00,  or  □      Survey  Graphic,  $3.00. 


Name 


Address 


(In  answering  this  advertisement  please  mention  The  Survey.     //  kelps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 
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Kills  15000  persons   each  year 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada 


Many  cases  of  Typhoid 
Fever  are  contracted  while 
people  are  on  vacation. 
Drinking-water  and  other 
foods  containing  typhoid 
fever  germs  give  them  this 
disease. 

Tell  people  to  inquire 
about  the  drinking  -  water, 
the  milk  supply  and  sani- 
tary arrangements,  before 
choosing  a  place  to  spend 
their  vacation. 


Over  4,000,000  men  serv- 
ed in  the  American  Army 
during  the  Great  War.  On- 
ly 1,056  of  them  contracted 
Typhoid  Fever.  Of  these 
only  150  died. 

This  freedom  from  ty- 
phoid fever  was  gained  by 
inoculating  every  soldier 
against  this  disease.  All 
people  should  be  advised  to 
be  inoculated  before  leav- 
ing on  vacations. 


"ulijptjflt&  iFptwr  anfo  Sjow  ®o  Prettent  Hit" 

May  be  had  on  application  to 

WELFARE    DIVISION 

Metropolitan     Life     Insurance    Company 

1   Madison  Avenue 

New  York 


(In  answering  this  advertisement  please  mention  The  Survey.     //  helps  us,  it  identities  £0«.) 
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Invest  in  Russia 


Bankers  and  large  corporations  are  already  seeking  Russian  concessions.  Here  is  a 
cession  to  the  people  of  America.  Shares  in  the  Russian-American  Industrial  Corporal 
represent  a  secure  investment  which  will  bring  you  dividends  in  cash — and  also  divide 
in  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  Russian  people.  This  is  not  charity,  it  is  better 
charity.  A  country  of  150,000,000  people,  with  untold  natural  wealth  and  some  well 
equipped  factories  can  be  put  on  its  own  feet.  But  it  needs  capital.  Here  is  your  chance 
to  furnish  some  of  that  capital. 


THE   NEW   REPUBLIC   said: 

"The  proposal  for  helping  the  economic  regeneration  of  Russia,  put  forward 
by  President  Sidney  Hillman  at  the  Fifth  Biennial  Convention  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Clothing  Workers  of  America,  and  indorsed  with  deep  emotion  by  the 
convention,  is  striking  in  itself.  .  .  .  The  chief  difference  between  this  and  other 
concessions  to  capital  owners  is  that  in  this  plan  no  threat  to  Russian  autonomy 
is  involved,  and  the  profits  are  limited,  all  earnings  over  ten  percent  to  be  devoted 
to  extension  of  the  enterprise.  .  .  .  The  chances  of  success  are  considered  good." 


The      Russian-American      Industrial      Corporation  When  you  give  food  to  a  starving 

(Delaware).        Capital,        $1  ,000, OOO.        Each        share,  man   you  do   not   help  him  as   much  as 

$10.00.      Provision    is    taken    against   control    falling  if  you  gave   him   a  job.     Americans 

into    the    hands   of   large   owners.  have     contributed     splendidly     to     feed 

The    Corporation    has    a    Contract    with    the    Russian  Russian  famine  victims.      Now  we  have 

Government  to  operate  nine  clothing  and  textile  lac-  a  chance  to  invest  money  which  win 

tories  in  Moscow  and  Petrograd.      I  hese  factories  are  .  ,  ,        ...  ,   .    _ 

°         .  .  .  not  be  eaten  up,  but  will  help  Kussians 

now  going  concerns;   they   employ   7000  people   and  .   ,      ,         ,  ^  it. 

,  ,  ,  j  r       j      1  11  to    helo    themselves.      ror   every   dollar 

make  good  products.  ,  ,  .  ,     .         ,.  , 

R.       j-         •   1  ,  t  •    1  j  r  that    you    have    given    to    famine   relief, 

ussia  furnishes  workers,  plant,  material  and  prer- 

dr  „         ]       t.  T^L„      A  —„„:„.,         „     ..  put   two   dollars   into    Russian    industry. 

ers   for  products.      1  he   American   cor-  H  3 

poration  furnishes  working  capital  to  buy  additional 
equipment,  better  food  supplies,  and  management. 

W.  O.  Thompson,  formerly  President  of  the  N.  K.  

Fairbank  Co.,  and  of  the  American  Cotton  Oil  Co.,  is 

Financial  Adviser  of  the  Company.     Sidney  Hillman  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 

is   President.   Practical  business   executives   and   tech-  Russian-American     industrial 

nicians  will  be  employed.  CORPORATION, 

There  is  no  seasonal  slack  WOrk,   On  account  of  con-  31    Union  Square,   New   York   City. 

tinuous  demand,  and  the  annual  turnover  will  be  about  j  want shares  of  your 

$40,000,000.  I       stock   at  $10.00  a   share,  for   which  I   en- 

Few  such  opportunities  exist  to  combine  service  to  ]     close  $ 

humanity   with    Security   of    investment.  I  I    want  further   information   about  your 

proposal. 

THE    RUSSIAN-AMERICAN         i    N 
INDUSTRIAL  CORPORATION         !    ,' '' 

■        v^ny    

Sidney  Hillman,  Pres.        31  Union  Square,  New  York 

1       State     

I  Sur  7 

(In  writing  advertisers,  please  mention  The  Survfy.) 
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CHOOSE  A  CRUISE! 


The  mammoth  oil-burning  Express  S.  S.  "Empress  of  Scotland" 
25,000  tons,  42,500  tons  emplacement 


No.  1  MEDITERRANEAN    or    No.  2  ROUND  THE  WORLD 

WHICH? 


65  DAYS,  sailing  trom  New  York,  Feb.  3,  1923. 

$600  AND  UP,  according  to  size  and  location 
of  stateroom. 

1.  A  GREAT  STEAMER 

The  entire  Mediterranean  Round  on  the  sumptuous  oil 
burning  Express  Steamer 

"EMPRESS  OF  SCOTLAND" 

25,000  tons,  42,500  tons  displacement.  14  spacious  public 
rooms,  three  promenade  decks.  Palatial  Domed  Dining 
Saloon  seating  437  people,  electric  elevator,  gymnasium, 
Ballroom,  Palm  Garden— one  of  the  Marine  Monarchs  of 
the  Atlantic.  The  famous  Canadian  Pacific  cuisine  and 
service  throughout.     Sea  sickness  almost  eliminated. 

2.  A  WONDERFUL  ITINERARY 

Including  19  days  in  The  Holy  Land  and  Egypt,  also 
Madeira,  Cadiz,  Seville,  (Qranada  and  the  Alhambra), 
Gibraltar,  (Tangier)  ,  Algiers,  Athens,  Constantinople,  the 
Bosphorus  and  Black  Sea,  Haifa,  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem, 
Bethany,  (Damascus,  Sea  of  Galilee,  Nazareth,  Samaria, 
Jericho,  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea,  Desett  of  Sinai) ,  Alex- 
andria, Cairo,  Heliopolis,  (Memphis,  Luxor,  Karnak, 
Thebes,  Philae,  Assouan  and  the  Great  Dam,  First  Catar- 
act), Naples,  Pompeii,  (Capri,  Sorrento,  Amalfi)  ,  Rome, 
Nice,  Monte  Carlo,  Havre,  (Paris  and  French  Battlefields, 
London),  Liverpool,  Quebec,  Montreal  and  New  York  — 
an  engrossing  program  of  travel. 

3.  LOWEST  AVERAGE  COST  AMONG  ORIENT 
CRUISES.      $600   and   up.      According  to  stateroom, 

including  regular  ship  and  shore  expenses.  This  is  Clark's 
19th  Annual  Cruise  insuring  highest  standard  of  ex- 
perienced and  expert  service  throughout. 

4.  GREAT  INSPIRATIONAL  FEATURES 

Shipboard  Services  and  Lectures,  Travel  Club  Meetings, 
Entertainments,  Deck  Sports,  Musical  Programs  at  Lunches 
and  Dinners.  Trained  Directors  for  Shore  trips,  Lady 
(  h.iperones,  Physician,  and  Trained  Nurses. 


120  DAYS,  starting  trom   New  York,  Jan.  23, 

1923. 

$1000  AND  UP,  according  to  size  and  location 
of  stateroom. 

On  the  luxurious  Quadruple  Screw  Express 

S.  S.  "EMPRESS  OF  FRANCE" 

18,500  gross  tuns 

Unsurpassed  Canadian  Pacific  Cuisine  and 
Service  throughout. 

Inspiring  religious,  educational,  and  social 
features   make  the  ship  life  a  constant  delight. 

Visiting 

THE    WORLD'S    SUPREME    PLACES 
OF   INTEREST: 

Havana,  Colon,  Panama,  San  Francisco,  Hawaii,  Hono- 
lulu and  Hilo,  14  days  in  Japan  at  Yokohama, 
Tokyo,  Kamikura  (Nikko),  Osaka  (Nara),  Kyoto. 
Kobe,  the  Inland  Sea,  and  Nagasaki;  Hong  Kong,  the 
Pearl  River,  Canton,  Manila,  Batavia  and  Buitenzorg  in 
|ava,  Singapore,  Rangoon,  19  days  in  India  and  Ceylon 
it  Calcutta  (Darjeeling  and  the  Himalayas,  Benaro. 
Lucknow,  Cawnpore,  Agra,  Delhi),  Bombay,  Colombo 
and  Kandy,  Red  Sea,  Suez  Canal,  Cairo,  Port  Said,  Naples, 
Gibraltar,  Havre,  Southampton,  Quebec,  Montreal,  and 
New  York. 

Dr.  D.  E.  LORENZ,  who  goes  as  Managing  Director 
of  Clark's  3d  Round  the  World  Cruise  will  hive 
charge  of  our  Party,  giving  our  group  of  friends  the 
benefit  of  his  previous  Round  the  World  experience. 


Stop-over  for  Europe  can  be  arranged  for  both  Cruises. 

D.  E.  Lorenz,  Ph.D.,  Author   of  "The  Mediterranean   Traveler",   and  Managing  Director   ot    (lark's  1  c>22    Orient 
"Empress  of  Scotland"  Cruise,  will  have  charge  of  the  party  of  Survey  readers  already  partly  organized. 

JOIN   ONE   OF  THE   PARTIES   OF  SURVEY   READERS 

to  the  MEDITERRANEAN     or    ROUND  THE  WORLD 

Write  to-day  for  100-page  Illustrated  Book  and  Ship  Diagram.    State  which  Cruise. 

AJ.Ir.ss:    CLARK  CRUISE,  care  of  TUP.  SURVEY,   112  East  19th  Street,  New  York  Clt\ 
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JULY  15,  1922 

The  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 


Some  Human  Waste  of  Industry 
The  City  of  Seven  Hills 

A  Message 

Section  Meetings  - 

Kindred  Meetings  - 


Herbert  Hoover 
Paul  L.  Benjamin 
Homer  Folks 
-  - 


505 
507 
512 
512 

518 


The  A.  F.  of  L.  Convention 
A  Letter  from  Prague 
Social  Work  and  the  Law    - 


John  A.  Fitch 

George  M.  Price,  M.  D. 

Reginald  Heber  Smith 


500 
503 
503 


TIDINGS   OF  THE  COMMON  WELFARE 

The  Fight  against  Child  Labor — Congress  and  Social  Hygiene 
Alien  in  Their  Own  Country— To  Aid  Social  Experiment — The 
Catholic  Welfare  Council — Dental   Service — Nursing  Education 


SCHOOL    AND    COMMUNITY 

Developing  International  Minds — Unanswered   Prayer — 

Straws  in  the  Wind 

CIVICS 

The  Government  and  Housing  -  -  -  -  John  Ihlder  528 

The  Metropolitan  Housing  Scheme — Civic  Problems  in  Germany 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

25 

Cents 

a  Copy 

~._.-x  w    .~ 

CONFERENCES 


COMMUNICATIONS 

$5.00  a  Year 
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THE    SURVEY 


July  15,   1922 


THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL  WORK- 
ERS— Ida  M.  Cannon,  president;  Social  Service  Department,  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital,  Boston,  Mass.  Lena  R.  Waters,  executive  secre- 
tary; American  Association  of  Hospital  Social  Workers,  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital,  Baltimore,  Md.  Organization  to  promote  development  of  social 
work  in  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Annual  meeting  with  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  ORGANIZING  FAMILY  SOCIAL 
WORK — Mrs.  John  M.  Glenn,  chairman;  Francis  H.  McLean,  field  di- 
rector; David  H.  Holbrook,  executive  director,  130  East  22nd  St.,  New 
York.  Advice  in  organization  problems  of  family  social  work  societies 
(Associated  Charities)  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  SOCIAL  WORKERS  (formerly  Na- 
tional Social  Workers'  Exchange) — Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  director,  130 
East  22nd  St,  New  York.  An  organization  of  professional  social  workers 
devoted  to  raising  social  work  standards  and  requirements.  Membership 
open  to  qualified  social  workers. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION,  FORMERLY  AMER- 
ICAN ASSOCIATION  FOR  STUDY  AND  PREVENTION  OF  INFANT 
MORTALITY — Gertrude  B.  Knipp,  secretary;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Balti- 
more, Md.  Urges  prenatal,  obstetrical  and  infant  care;  birth  registration; 
maternal  nursing;  infant  welfare  consultations;  care  of  children  of  pre- 
school age  and  school  age. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— K.  L.  Butterfield,  presi- 
dent; A.  R.  Mann,  vice-president;  E.  C.  Lindeman,  executive  secretary; 
Nat  T.  Frame,  Morgantown.  W.  Va.,  field  secretary.  Emphasizes  the 
human  aspect  of  country  life.     Membership,  93.00. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Lenna  F.  Cooper, 
secretary;  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Organized  for 
betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  schools,  institutions  and  community. 
Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics.     1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY — Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  interna- 
tional peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  of  Peace,  $2.00 
a  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  secretary  and  editor,  612-614  Colorado  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION— Annual  Congress  of  American 
penologists,  criminologists,  social  workers  in  delinquency.  Next  Congress 
Detroit,  Mich.,  October,  1922.  E.  R.  Cass,  general  secretary,  135  East 
15th  St.,   New  York. 


FEDERAL     COUNCIL     OF     THE     CHURCHES     OF     CHRIST     IN 

AMERICA— Constituted   by  30  Protestant  denominations.     Rev.    Chas.   S. 

Macfarland,  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  general  secretaries;  105  East  22nd  St.  New 

York.  ' 

Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service — Rev.   Worth  M    Tippy 

executive  secretary;  Rev.  F.  Ernest  Johnson,  research  secretary';  Agnes 

H.  Campbell,  research  assistant;  Inez  M.  Cavert,  librarian. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  principal;  G.  P.  Phenix,  vice- 
P,nnc,S.al;.  *•  H>  R°etrs,  treasurer;  W.  H.  Scoville,  secretary;  Hampton, 
Va.  Trains  Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  state  nor  a  government 
school.     Free  illustrated  literature. 

THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DISABLED  MEN— John 
Culbert  Fanes,  director,  245  East  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Maintains  free 
industrial  training  classes  and  employment  bureau;  makes  artificial  limbs 
and  appliances;  publishes  literature  on  work  for  the  handicapped;  gives 
advice  on  suitable  means  for  rehabilitation  of  disabled  persons  and  cooper- 
ates with  other  special  agencies  in  plans  to  put  the  disabled  man  "  back 
on  the  payroll." 

LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY  (formerly  Intercollegiate 
Socialist  Society) — Harry  W.  Laidler,  secretary;  Room  931,  70  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York.  Object — Education  for  a  new  social  order,  based  on  production 
for  use  and  not  for  profit.  Annual  membership,  $3.00,  $5.00  and  $25.00. 
Special  rates  for  students. 

NATIONAL  ALLIANCE  OF  LEGAL  AID  SOCIETIES.  Officers: 
President,  Albert  F.  Bigelow,  111  Devonshire  Street,  Boston;  Secretary, 
John  S.  Bradway,  133  South  12th  St,  Philadelphia;  Chairman  of  Central 
Committee,  Leonard  McGee,  239  Broadway,  New  York.  This  organization 
was  formed  in  1912  as  a  national  association  of  all  legal  aid  societies  and 
bureaus  in  the  United  States  to  develop  and  extend  legal  aid  work.  The 
record  of  proceedings  at  the  1922  convention  contains  the  best  material 
obtainable  on  practical  legal  aid  work.     Copies  free  on  request 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  COL- 
ORED PEOPLE — Moorfield  Storey,  president;  James  Weldon  Johnson, 
secretary;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored  Americana  the 
common  rights  of  American  citizenship.  Furnishes  information  regarding 
race  problems,  lynchings,  etc.  Membership  90,000,  with  350  branches. 
Membership,  $1.00  upward. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  AS- 
SOCIATIONS— 600  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physical, 
social,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young  women.  Main- 
tains National  Training  School  which  offers  through  its  nine  months' 
graduate  course  professional  training  to  women  wishing  to  fit  themselves 
for  executive  positions  within  the  movement  Recommendations  to  posi- 
tions made  through  Personnel  Division,   Placement  Section. 


AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank 
J.  Osborne,  executive  secretary;  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York.  To  dissemi- 
nate knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention. 
Publication  free  on  request     Annual  membership  dues,  $5.00. 


THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh 
Ave.,  New  York.  For  the  conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression  of 
prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  promotion  of  sound 
sex  education.  Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon  request. 
Annual  membership  dues,  $2.00.  Membership  includes  quarterly  magazine 
and  monthly  bulletin.     William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  general  director. 

CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICA— 370  Seventh  Ave,, 
New  York.  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt,  chairman;  Sally  Lucas  Jean,  director. 
To  arouse  public  interest  in  the  health  of  school  children;  to  encourage 
the  systematic  teaching  of  health  in  the  schools;  to  develop  new  methods 
of  interesting  children  in  the  forming  of  health  habits;  to  publish  and  dis- 
tribute pamphlets  for  teachers  and  public  health  workers  and  health  liter- 
ature for  children;  to  advise  in  organization  of  local  child  health  programs. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— A  league  of  agencies  to 
secure  a  better  understanding  of  child  welfare  problems,  to  improve  stand- 
ards and  methods  in  the  different  fields  of  work  with  children  and  to  make 
available  in  any  part  of  the  field  the  assured  results  of  successful  effort 
The  League  will  be  glad  to  consult  with  any  agency,  with  a  view  to  assist- 
ing it  in  organizing  or  reorganizing  its  children's  work.  C.  C.  Carstens, 
director,  130  East  22nd  St.,  New  York. 

COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN— 305  West  98th  St,  New  York.  Rose 
Brenner,  president;  Mrs.  Harry  Sternberger,  executive  secretary.  Promotes 
civic  cooperation,  education,  religion  and  social  welfare  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Cuba,  Europe. 

Department  of   Immigrant  Aid — 799   Broadway,   Mrs.  S.  J.   Rosensohn. 

chairman.     For  the  protection  and  education  of  immigrant  women  and 

girls. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED)— 315  Fourth  Ave..  New 
York.  Joseph  Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary.  Citizenship 
through  right  use  of  leisure.  A  national  civic  organization  which  on  request 
helps  local  communities  to  work  out  a  leisure  time  program. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Chancellor  David  Starr 
Jordan,  president;  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  secretary;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  execu- 
tive secretary.  A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  inheritances, 
hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic  possibilities.     Literature  free. 


NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  WELFARE  COUNCIL— Official  National  Body 
of  the  Catholic  Organizations  of  the  country. 

National  Executive  Offices,  1312  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington, 

D.  C. 
General  Secretary,  Rev.  John  J.  Burke,  C.S.P. 

Department  of  Education — Executive  Secretary,  Rev.  James  H.  Ryan. 
Bureau  of  Education — Director,  A.  C.   Monahan. 
Department  of  Laws  and  Legislation — William  J.  Cochran. 
Department  of  Social  Action — Directors,  John  A.  Ryan  and  John  A.  Lapp. 
Department  of  Press  and  Publicity — Director,  Justin  McGrath;  Assistant 

Director,  Michael  Williams. 
National   Council  of  Catholic   Men — President,   Rear- Admiral  William  S. 

Benson;   Executive  Secretary,  Michael  J.  Slattery. 
National  Council  of  Catholic  Women — President,   Mrs.   Michael  Gavin; 

Executive  Secretary,  Agnes  G.   Regan. 
National    Catholic    Service    School    for    Women,    Washington,    D.    C. — 

Director,  Charles  P.  Neill;  Dean,  Maud  R.  Cavanaugh. 
Bureau  of  Immigration — National  Director,  Bruce  M.  Mohler. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec- 
retary; 105  East  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultural  investiga- 
tions. Works  for  improved  laws  and  administration;  children's  codes. 
Studies  health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency,  delinquency,  etc.  Annual 
membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25  and  $100;  includes  quarterly,  "The  American 
Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.— Charles  F. 
Powlison,  general  secretary;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and 
publishes  exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  conditions 
affecting  the  health,  well  being  and  education  of  children.  Cooperates  with 
educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child  welfare  groups  in  community, 
city  or  state-wide  service  through  exhibits,  child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE— Dr. 
Walter  B.  James,  president;  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  medical  director; 
Associate  Medical  Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and  Dr.  V.  V. 
Anderson;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secretary;  370  Seventh  Ave..  New  York. 
Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  feeble-minded- 
ness,  epilepsy,  inebriety,  criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education  psy- 
chiatric social  service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state  societies.  "  Mental 
Hygiene;"  quarterly,  $2.00  a  year. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Robert  W.  Kelso, 
President  Boston;  W.  H.  Parker,  Secretary,  25  East  Ninth  Street  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss  the  principles  of 
humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  social  service  agencies. 
Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes  in  permanent  form  the 
Proceedings  of  this  meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  forty- 
ninth  annual  meeting  and  Conference  will  be  held  in  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  June  22-29,  1922.  Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  mem- 
bers upon  payment  of  a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 
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NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve.  managing  director ;  Lewis  H  Cams,  ffS~ 
secretary;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  secretary;  130  East  22nd  St.,  New 
York  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures, 
publish  literature  of  movement— samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  Includes 
New  York  State  Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE— 44  East  23rd  St,  New  York. 
Mrs  Florence  Kelley,  general  secretary.  Promotes  legislation  for  en- 
lightened standards  for  women  and  minors  in  industry  and  for  honest 
products;  minimum  wage  commissions,  eight  hour  day,  no  night  work, 
federal  regulation  food  and  packing  industries;  "honest  cloth  legislation. 
Publications  available. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS— Robert  A.  Woods, 
secretary;  20  Union  Park,  Boston.  Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and  nation,  for  meeting  the  funda- 
mental problems  disclosed  by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher  and  more 
democratic  organization  of  neighborhood  life. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING— 
Member.  National  Health  Council— Anne  A.  Stevens,  R.N.,  Director,  370 
Seventh  Ave.,  New  York.  For  development  and  standardization  of  public 
health  nursing.  Maintains  library  and  educational  service.  Official  Mag- 
azine. "  Public  Health  Nurse." 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE — For  social  service  among  Negroes.  L. 
Hollingsworth  Wood,  president;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  executive  secretary; 
127  East  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and  colored 
people  to  work  out  community  problems.     Trains  Negro  social  workers. 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— Anna 
A.  Gordon,  president,  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  Ave.,  Evanston,  111. 
To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  to 
advance  the  welfare  of  the  American  people  through  the  departments  of 
Child  Welfare,  Women  in  Industry,  Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance 
Instruction,  Americanization  and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor.  Official 
publication,  "The  Union  Signal,"  published  at  Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  president;  311  South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stands  for  self- 
government  in  the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also  for  the  enact- 
ment of  protective  legislation.     Information  given. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA— 
1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York.  Joseph  Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher, 
secretary.  Special  attention  given  to  organization  of  year-round  municipal 
recreation  systems.  Information  available  on  playground  and  community 
center  activities  and  administration. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  repre- 
sentation for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  secretary,  1417  Locust  St.  Philadelphia. 
Membership,  $2.00,  entitles  to  quarterly  P.  R.  Review. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For 
the  study  of  the  causes  of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ments. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment  Conference,  the 
Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture  courses  and  various  allied  activities.  J.  H. 
Kellogg,  president;  B.  N.  Colver,  secretary. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Improvement  of  Living  Con- 
ditions—John M.  Glenn,  director;  130  East  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Depart- 
ments: Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Industrial  Studies,  Library, 
Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statistics,  Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publi- 
cations of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and 
inexpensive  form  some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its  work.  Cata- 
logue sent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  Institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South; 
furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and  on  the  Tuske- 
gee  idea  and  methods.  Robert  R.  Moton,  principal;  Warren  Logan,  treas- 
urer; A.  I.  Holsey,  acting  secretary,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

WORKERS'  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF  AMERICA— Spencer  Miller, 
Jr.,  secretary;  465  West  23rd  St.    A  clearing-house  for  Workers'  Education. 
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FACING  REALITY 

Esme  Wing  field- Stratford 

What's  wrong  with  the  world?  Are  we  socially  and 
morally  bankrupt?  Are  we  making  any  effort  to  face 
the  facts  and  their  meaning?  A  book  to  untangle  one's 
thoughts  and  set  them  racing  on  a  new  track. 

Octavo,  $2.50 

JOINING  IN  PUBLIC 
DISCUSSION 

Alfred  Dwight  Sheffield 

Volume  I  of  the  Worker's  Bookshelf 

A  clear  and  practical  analysis  of  the  methods  of  per- 
suasive speaking.  There  are  a  few  basic  rules  for 
thinking  logically,  for  gaining  the  other  man's  attention 
and  conveying  forcefully  to  him  your  idea.  You  can 
make  yourself  the  deciding  voice. in  your  conference, 
your  club,  your  union.  $1.25 

LITTLE  ESSAYS  OF 
LOVE  AND  VIRTUE 

Havelock  Ellis 

Essays  upon  the  modern  relations  of  the  sexes.  "  Packed 
with  ideas  expressed  simply  and  containing  a  hint  of 
the  tremendous  knowledge  of  his  subject." — Chicago 
News. 


"Mr.  Ellis  has  forged  in  this  excellent 
little  book  another  weapon  in  his  cam- 
paign for  a  civilized  society." — New 
York  Tribune.  $1.50 


FACING  OLD  AGE 

by  Abraham  Epstein 

A  SCIENTIFIC  examination  of  the  social  and 
economic  problems  presented  by  the  aged 
and  a  plea  for  legislation  in  their  behalf  by  the 
former  Director,  Pennsylvania  Commission  to 
Investigate  Old  Age  Pensions.  Full,  informing 
statistics  which  are  indispensable  to  all  social 
agencies. 

$3. ;o  net  at  all  book  stores  or  from 

ALFRED  A.  KNOPF,  Publisher,  N.  Y. 


The  Allen  School— Social  Science 

Home  study  courses  for  social  workers  and  all  interested  in 
modern  problems  of  society.  Social  Problems,  Psychology, 
U  S.  Government,  and  Economics.  Students  may  start  at 
any  time. 

Write  for  catalogue  to 

Henry  M.  Allen,  Principal 

Allen  School 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 


RECREATION   TRAINING  SCHOOL  OF  CHICAGO 

(Successor  to  Recreation  Dept.,  Chicago  School  of  Civics 
and  Philanthropy.) 

One  and  two  year  course.    Community  Drama 

Write  for  circular 

800  S.  Halsted  St.  (Hull  House)  Chicago 
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Have   You    Read    These 

BOOKS 

Sold  at  the  National   Conference  of  Social  Work 


The  SURVEY,  in  accordance  with  its  usual  practice,  conducted  at  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work  a  sale  of  new  and  standard  books  on  social  subjects. 

<B  Members  of  the  Conference  used  this 

.    opportunity  to  replenish  their  libraries ; 

they  ordered  books  for  the  libraries  of 


list  below  may  recall  some  of  the  books 
you  meant  to  order,  but  didn't. 


their    organizations ;   in    some   instances 
they  were  inspired  to  start  new  libraries. 

•I  If  you  were  at  the  Conference,  the 


*I  If  you  were  not  at  the  Conference,  use 
this  list  as  a  guide  to  your  own  book 
buying.  Don't  rely  upon  borrowing 
from  your  friends  or  a  library.  Have 
your  own  library. 


The  Survey  will  fill  your  order  for  these  books  or  for  any  books  published 

Fill  in  the  order  blank  below  for  the  books  you  want.     The  Survey  pays  postage 
on  books  ordered  from  this  list. 

Books  on  Sale  at  the  National  Conference,  listed  in  each 
Classification  according  to  the  number  of  copies  sold 


SOCIOLOGY 

Mind  in  the  Making 

By  Robinson 
Human  Traits 

By  Edmaa 
What   It  Social   Case   Work 

By   Richmond 
Human  Nature  and   Conduct 

By  Dewey 
The   Handbook  of   Organization   and    Method    in 
Hospital   Social  Service 

By  Brogden 
Principles  of  Sociology 

By  Ross 
Social   Work 

By  Cabot 
History  of   Public   Poor    Relief   in    Massachusetts 

By   Kelso 
Our  Social   Heritage 

By    Wallas 
Education  for  Social   Work 

By  Stelner 
Poverty  and   Dependency 

By   Glllln 
Plots  and   Personality 

By  Slosson  and  Downey 
Mental   Conflicts  and   Misconduct 

By  Healy 

INDUSTRY 

Human   Factor  in  Business 

By   Rowntree 
Coming  of  Coal 

By   Bruere 
Iron  Man  in   Industry 

By  Pound 
Modern    Social    Movements 

By   Zlinand 
Four   Hour   Day   in   Coal 

By    Archbald 
Time  Study  and   Job  Analysis 

By    Llchtner 
Human  Factors  in   Industry 

By    Tipper 
Young    Industrial    Worker 

By  Phillips 
What's   What   In  the  Labor   Movement 

By  Browne 
Working  With  the  Working  Woman 

By  Parker 


$2.50 
3.00 
1.00 
2.25 

2.50 
4.00 
2.00 
2.50 
3.00 
1.00 
4.00 
1.75 
3.00 


2.00 
1.00 
1.75 
1.80 
1.50 
6.00 
2.00 
1.50 
4.00 
2.00 


HEALTH 

Form  of  Record  Keeping  for  Hospital  Social  Work 

By  Farmer  1.50 

Layman's    Handbook  of   Medicine 

By  Cabot  3.00 

The  Child's   Unconscious   Mind 

By    Lay  2.00 

Nutrition  and   Growth   in   Children 

By  Emerson  2.50 

The  Prospective  Mother 

By   Slemons  2.00 

IMMIGRATION 

Poles  In  America 

By  Pox  1.00 

Russians  and    Ruthenians  in  America 

By  Dads  100 

Old    World    Traits    Transplanted 

By   Miller   and    Parks  2.50 


Survey  Associates 

112  East  19  Street,  New  York 
Send  me  the  following  books: 

I 

2 

3 

I   enclose  i in   payment. 

Name    

Address    


Six  Best  Sellers 

Mind  in  the  Making 

By  James  Harvey  Robinson 

A  brilliant  plea   for  "  creative  thinking." 

The  Story  of  Mankind 

By  Hendrlk  Van  Loon 
A  world  history  as  thrilling  as  a  novel 
and    as   accurate   as   tbe  stodgier   his- 
tories.    Illustrated  by  the  author. 

Human  Traits  and  Their  Social 

Significance 
By  Irwin  Edman 

A  textbook  in  social  psychology  deal- 
ing with  the  social  significance  of  In- 
dividual differences. 

Public  Opinion 

By   Walter   Llppmann 
A  study  of  the  force  that  governs  poll- 
tics  and  social  relations  under  modern 
conditions   in    the  light   of  experience 
gained  during  the  war. 

Form   of   Record   Keeping   for 
Hospital  Social  Work 

By  Gertrude  Farmer 

Hospital    social    case    records    worked 

out  from  fifteen  years'  experience. 

Juvenile  Delinquency 

By  H.  H.  Goddard 

The  director  of  the  Ohio  Bureau  for 
Juvenile  Research  describes  the  first 
achievements  of  the  Bureau. 


Immigration   Problem 

By   Jenks   and   Lauck 
New   Homes  for  Old 

By  Breckenrldge 
Folk  Songs  of  Many  Peoples  (Vol.  I) 

By  Botsford 
Immigrant    Health   and   the  Community 

By  Davis 
Schooling  of  the  Immigrant 

By   Thompson 
Immigrant  Press  and    Its  Control 

By  Park 

CHILD  WELFARE 

Juvenile    Delinquency 

By  Goddard 
Quicksands  of   Youth 

By  Hon 
Your   Boy  and   Girl 

By   Jamison 
Boy   Behavior 

By   Burger 
Games    (School,   Church,   Home) 

By  Draper 
Ice   Breakers 

By  Gelster 

THE  COMMUNITY 

The   Community 

By   Llndeman 
Rural   Community   Organization 

By    Hayes 
Criminal    Justice   in    Cleveland 

By    Pound 
Motion    Pictures  for   Community   Needs 

By  Bollman 

PENOLOGY 

Within   Prison   Walls 

By    Osborne 
Penology  In  the  U.  S. 

By  Robinson 


HISTORY 


Story   of    Mankind 
By  Van  Loon 


FICTION 


Clerambault 

By    Holland 
Adrienne   Toner 

By    Sedgwick 
Jean   Christophe   (3  vols.) 

By   Holland 


MISCELLANEOUS 


3.00 
2.50 
2.75 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 

1.50 
1  75 
1  25 
J125 
1.00 
1.35 

1.75 
1.50 
3.75 
2.00 

2.00 
3.00 

5.00 


Public  Opinion 

By  Llppmann 
Outline  of  Science  (4  vols.) 

By  Thomson 
Upstream 

By  Lewlsohn 
What's   Best   Worth   Saying 

By    Roberts 
Adventures    in    Idealism 

By  Sabsorlch 
Senescence 

By   Hall 
Peace   and    Bread 

By    Addams 
Reconstruction   of    Religion 

By   Ellwood 


2.00 

2.00 

6.00 

2.75 

1a.i1.    3  75 

3.00 

1.15 

8  00 

5.00 

l.Tf 
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TIDINGS   OF   THE   COMMON    WELFARE 


A  Good  Time  Was  Had  by  All 

NOT  long  ago,  Kenelm  Digby,  the  jolly  literary 
lobbyist  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  com- 
mented on  tke  Survey's  Friday  afternoon  teas  to 
its  associates  and  distinguished  visitors  as  an  in- 
teresting institution.  Apparently,  their  fame  has  spread  to 
far  California  and  found  flattering  imitation  there  in  social 
service  circles.  An  editorial  in  the  San  Leandro  Reporter, 
Alameda  County,  complains: 

We  have  the  "  social  worker,"  the  "  housing  commission,"  "  child 
welfare  bureau,"  "minimum  wage  board,"  so-called  "health  board" 
and  a  dozen  and  one  such  affairs  drawing  fat  salaries  and  giving 
pink  teas  at  taxpayers'  expense.  Years  ago  we  got  along  without 
such  social  interlopers,  and  people  were  just  as  good,  children  were 
just  as  much  loved  and  cared  for  by  their  parents,  just  as  well 
housed,  had  no  more  sickness,  and  lived  just  as  long  and  just  as 
happily." 

Evidently,  some  one  has  forgotten  to  invite  the  editor  of 
the  Reporter. 

The  Fight  Against  Child  Labor 

IN  spite  of  the  setback  of  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  declaring  the  federal  child  labor 
law  unconstitutional,  the  National  Child  Labor  Commit- 
tee is  going  forward  to  finish  the  task  of  child  labor  reform. 
It  has  already  entered  upon  an  active  campaign  for  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  the  tentative  draft  of  which 
has  been  made  public  by  Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  general  secre- 
tary of  the  committee.     It  reads: 

Congress  shall  have  power  to  regulate  or  forbid  the  labor  of  min- 
ors at  any  age  or  under  conditions  deemed  injurious  to  their  health 
3r  morals.  Such  power  shall  be  concurrent  and  not  exclusive,  and 
the  exercise  thereof  by  Congress  shall  not  prevent  any  state  from 
adopting  other  or  further  regulations,  not  inconsistent  therewith. 

This  amendment  attempts  to  protect  any  state  from  in- 
terference which  has  built  up  machinery  for  the  prohibition 
or  the  regulation  of  child  labor.  It  also  leaves  the  states 
free  to  go  as  much  further  than  the  federal  government  in 
child  labor  matters  as  they  feel  able  to  go.  As  pointed 
out  by  Raymond  G.  Fuller,  of  the  committee: 

The  standards  which  the  federal  government  may  incorporate  into 
law  are  to  represent  a  minimum  of  national  decency — an  irreducible 
barrier  against  exploitation  and  neglect  of  children. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  subject  at  the  National  Confer- 
ence on  Child  Labor  held  in  Providence,  June  27,  special 
emphasis  was  laid  on  the  problem  of  street  trading.  As 
appeared  from  the  reports  made  by  the  committee's  investi- 
gators, it  carries  with  it  the  same  hazards  and  consequences 
in  all  the  larger  cities  of  the  country — dangers  to  health, 
retardation  in  school,  a  definite  push  toward  delinquency, 
small  earnings  and  these  wasted.  Law  enforcement  is  es- 
pecially poor  in  connection  with  street  occupations  because 
public  opinion  is  lenient  with  child  labor  in  city  streets. 


Congress  and  Social  Hygiene 

THE  United  States  Interdepartmental  Social  Hygiene 
Board  is  again  before  the  bar  of  public  opinion.  Shall 
it  be  allowed  a  relatively  few  dollars  to  continue  its 
work?  Again  the  great  national  organizations  of  women  and 
the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association  are  urging  Con- 
gress to  permit  it  to  live.  Again  the  leading  men  of  the 
army  and  navy,  this  time  led  by  General  Pershing,  are 
testifying  to  the  effectiveness  of  its  services  and  the  actual 
economic  worth  of  its  accomplishments.  Again  there  is 
talk  of  attaching  its  functions  to  one  or  another  of  the  big 
governmental  departments.  And  again  Congress,  and  this 
year  the  director  of  the  Budget,  seem  at  this  moment  (June 
26)  to  be  inclined  to  forget,  or  to  regard  it  as  something 
that  would  not  be  missed  in  the  political  game. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  last  year  Congress  cut  off  entirely 
the  research  work  of  the  board  and  made  no  provision  for 
continuing  its  medical  services.  The  staff  to  carry  out  the 
protective  social  measures  was  materially  reduced.  Yet, 
under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Valeria  H.  Parker,  this  staff 
has  carried  out,  within  the  limits  set  by  Congress,  some 
striking  pieces  of  work.  The  venereal  disease  rates  at 
Columbus,  Georgia,  and  at  Camp  Dix,  New  Jersey,  were 
reduced  this  year  to  a  point  where,  in  the  opinion  of  medical 
experts,  these  diseases,  once  so  costly  and  so  menacing,  are 
practically  negligible. 

Dr.  Parker,  at-  the  request  of  Surgeon  General  Ireland, 
was  granted  in  June,  1921,  a  leave  of  absence  from  the  staff 
of  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association  to  become  the 
executive  director  of  the  board's  work.  Dr.  Parker  had 
also  been  the  chairman  of  the  social  hygiene  committee  of 
the  National  League  of  Women  Voters  and,  during  the  war, 
the  head  of  the  staff  of  policewomen  of  the  state  of  Connec- 
ticut. Should  Congress  fail  to  appropriate  for  the  Inter- 
departmental Social  Hygiene  Board,  Dr.  Parker  will  return 
to  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association  as  associate 
director  of  its  bureau  of  protective  social  measures. 

Alien  in  Their  Own  Country 

MANY  comedies — sometimes  developing  into  tragedies 
— were  reported  during  and  after  the  war  when 
large  numbers  of  American  girls  of  old  native  stock, 
often  farmers'  daughters,  attracted  by  the  splendor  of  Uncle 
Sam's  uniform,  married  soldiers  stationed  in  the  camps  dis- 
tributed over  the  face  of  America,  to  discover  afterward 
that  they  were  expected  to  live  in  urban  neighborhoods 
almost  entirely  foreign  in  character.  More  serious  is  the 
situation  for  American  women  who  have  married  men  not 
only  of  foreign  birth  but  of  foreign  citizenship,  often  with- 
out realizing  the  legal  disabilities  which  by  so  doing  they 
take  upon  themselves.     Among  recent  cases,  there  is  that 
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of  a  woman,  living  in  this  country,  who,  though  named  as 
executrix  of  her  mother's  property  in  the  will,  cannot  serve 
in  that  capacity  because  she  is  married  to  a  foreigner;  and 
that  of  a  New  York  woman,  lawyer  who,  by  her  marriage 
to  a  Dutchman,  lost  according  to  the  statutes  of  that  state 
her  right  to  practice  law.  Many  other  difficulties  have  been 
experienced  recently;  loss  of  citizenship  because  the  husband, 
though  a  naturalized  citizen,  had  left  the  country  for  more 
than  two  years;  handicaps  in  securing  public  employment; 
loss  of  claim  to  public  benefits;  loss  of  land  holdings. 

The  Cable  bill  for  independent  citizenship  for  married 
women  passed  by  the  House  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
on  June  20,  is  an  effort  to  make  an  end  of  these  and  other 
anomalies  of  the  existing  law  by  providing  that  a  woman  cit- 
izen, resident  in  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  her  marriage 
and  continuing  to  reside  there,  shall  be  deemed  a  citizen  un- 
less she  formally  resigns  her  citizenship  to  adopt  that  of  her 
alien  husband.  On  the  other  hand,  a  foreign-born  woman 
shall  not,  by  her  marriage  to  an  American  citizen,  herself  be- 
come a  citizen  without  going  through  the  naturalization  pro- 
cess. In  principle,  this  bill  has  the  support  of  the  platforms 
adopted  by  both  parties  in  1920.  Behind  it  are  the  forces  of 
the  National  League  of  Women  Voters  and  other  women's 
organizations. 

To  Aid  Social  Experiment 

AN  American  Fund  for  Public  Service  has  just  been 
incorporated  in  Delaware  by  Norman  M.  Thomas 
*  and  Lewis  Gannett,  associate  editors  of  the  Nation, 
Professor  Robert  Morse  Lovett  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago and  Roger  N.  Baldwin,  director  of  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union.  The  board  of  directors  will  be  composed 
of  the  incorporators  and  Professor  Harry  F.  Ward,  of  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary;  James  Weldon  Johnson,  of 
the  National  Association  for  Advancement  of  Colored  Peo- 
ple; Rabbi  Judah  L.  Magnes,  Scott  Nearing,  William  Z. 
Foster,  secretary  of  the  Trade  Union  Educational  League, 
Chicago,  and  Mary  E.  McDowell,  head  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  Settlement.  The  fund  is  intended  to  meet  the 
needs  of  agencies  which  are  so  new  or  experimental  that 
they  do  not  command  general  public  support,  or  that  of 
existing  community  trusts  and  other  established  funds 
which  are  conservative  and  disinclined  to  assist  new  move- 
ments. "  Various  persons,"  writes  Walter  Nelles,  New 
York,  attorney  for  the  incorporators,  "  desiring  to  give  or 
bequeath  money  to  public  causes  have  expressed  the  desire 
for  the  establishment  of  a  fund  controlled  by  persons  who 
will  not  be  conventional  in  their  conception  of  public  serv- 
ice and  who  will  give  preference  to  new  and  experimental 
agencies." 

The  administration  of  the  fund  will  differ  from  most  of  those  now 
in  existence  by  not  depending  upon  salaried  executives  to  handle  the 
work,  the  members  of  the  board  undertaking  the  necessary  inquiries 
with  the  help  of  advisory  committees  drawn  from  those  who  know 
best  the  needs  of  the  experimental  field.  The  fund  will  also  dis- 
tribute among  such  agencies  the  current  gifts  of  any  donors  who 
prefer  to  substitute  the  collective  judgment  of  the  directors  for  their 


The  Catholic  Welfare  Council 


OlOME  months  ago  a  decree  was  issued  by  the  Roman 
^\  authorities  of  the  Catholic  Church  which  while  it 
praised  the  work  of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare 
Council  stated  that  the  work  of  the  council  was  now  no 
longer  needed  and  so  directed  that  it  be  dissolved.  The 
American  hierarchy  to  whom  the  decree  was  addressed  at 
once  asked  through  the  administrative  committee  of  the 
Bishops  of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Council  for  a 
suspension  of  the  decree  and  the  opportunity  to  present  to 
the  Pope  the  case  for  the  continuance  of  the  work.  Both 
requests  were  granted.    The  Survey  is  in  a  position  to  an- 


nounce  that  the  council  will  soon  be  authorized  to  continue 
its  work  with  the  special  blessing  of  Pope  Pius  XI. 

The  charge  has  been  made  in  the  New  York  World  that 
the  activities  of  Father  John  A.  Ryan,  the  director  of  the 
social  action  department  of  the  council,  or  those  of  his  de- 
partment, were  substantial  reasons  for  the  abolition  of  the 
council.  It  is  officially  denied,  however,  that  the  original 
decree  asking  for  a  cessation  of  the  activities  of  the  council 
was  caused  by  opposition  to  the  progressive  program  of  the 
social  action  department.  With  the  end  of  the  war,  in 
which  the  council  rendered  a  widely  appreciated  service, 
there  was  some  question  on  the  part  of  Catholic  authorities 
at  Rome  as  to  the  desirability  of  continuing  its  work. 

The  attack  on  Father  Ryan's  supposed  "  radicalism  "  is  not 
a  new  one.  The  World  quotes  Conde  B.  Pallen,  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Catholic  Encyclopaedia,  as  being  severely 
critical  of  the  economic  and  social  views  of  Father  Ryan. 
According  to  the  World,  Mr.  Pallen  said : 

Dr.  Ryan's  attitude  toward  the  labor  problem  in  his  conduct  of 
the  social  action  department  of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare 
Council  is  not  the  point  in  question,  so  far  as  I  have  any  opinion 
to  offer.    It  is  his  radical  views  to  which  I  take  exception. 

In  his  book  on  Social  Reconstruction,  published  in  1920 
by  the  Macmillan  Company,  however,  Father  Ryan  has  ex-   I 
pressly  stated: 

Radicalism  and  conservatism  are  mere  catchwords.  Personally, 
I  don't  want  to  be  called  either  a  radical  or  a  conservative  because 
I  find  most  people  who  boast  of  their  conservatism  are  simply  reac- 
tionaries, and  most  people  who  pride  themselves  on  their  radicalism 
are  extremists.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  tagged  with  either  designa- 
tion. The  important  thing  is  to  know  all  the  facts  that  are  avail- 
able, to  acquire  a  good  knowledge  of  the  principles,  and  then  to 
advocate  remedies  or  reforms  in  the  light  of  these  facts  and 
principles. 

The  social  action  department  of  the  council  has  con- 
sistently taken  a  liberal  view  of  the  pressing  social  and  eco- 
nomic questions  of  the  day.  Through  its  official  bulletin 
and  in  other  ways  the  council  itself  has  struck  repeated 
blows  at  injustice  whether  in  high  or  in  low  places.  For 
instance,  when  the  whole  question  of  the  freedom  of  speech 
was  up  for  public  discussion  last  year  and  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals of  the  District  of  Columbia  had  upheld  the  order  of 
the  Postmaster  General  to  exclude  the  New  York  Call 
from  the  mails,  the  bulletin  stated: 

The  practical  conclusion  that  seems  to  be  justified  is  this:  except 
in  the  case  of  a  few  fundamental  principles  which  scarcely  any  one 
questions,  complete  liberty  of  speech  and  of  writing,  within  the 
limits  of  public  decency,  should  be  permitted  and  protected  in  the 
domains  of  politics  and  economics.  Here  the  theory  of  competition 
is  correct,  and  to  permit  truth  and  error  to  compete  for  supremacy 
in  the  marketplace  of  discussion  is  the  less  of  two  evils. 

The  Program  of  Social  Reconstruction  issued  three  years 
ago  by  the  four  American  Bishops  constituting  the  admin- 
istrative committee  of  the  then  National  Catholic  War 
Council,  the  predecessor  of  the  present  council,  still  remains 
one  of  the  most  advanced  documents  promulgated  by  any 
of  the  great  religious  bodies  upon  moot  social  and  industrial 
problems.  In  advocating  the  enforcement  of  a  minimum 
wage,  for  instance,  that  program  urged: 

Even  if  the  great  majority  of  workers  were  now  in  receipt  of 
more  than  living  wages,  there  are  no  good  reasons  why  rates  ot 
pay  should  be  lowered.  After  all,  a  living  wage  is  not  necessarily 
the  full  measure  of  justice.  All  the  Catholic  authorities  on  the 
subject  explicitly  declare  that  this  is  only  the  minimum  of  justice. 
In  a  country  as  rich  as  ours,  there  are  very  few  cases  in  which  it 
is  possible  to  prove  that  the  worker  would  be  getting  more  than 
that  to  which  he  has  a  right  if  he  were  paid  something  in  excess  of 
this  ethical  minimum.  Why,  then,  should  we  assume  that  this  is 
the  normal  share  of  almost  the  whole  laboring  population?  On 
grounds  both  of  justice  and  sound  economics,  we  should  give  our 
hearty  support  to  all  legitimate  efforts  made  by  labor  to  resist  gen- 
eral wage  reductions. 

The  report  also  recommended  social  insurance,  public 
housing  for  the  working  classes,  vocational  training,  land 
colonization  and  a  national  employment  service. 
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Dental  Service 

AINLESS  Dentistry "—"  Only  Five  Dollars 
for  a  Gold  Plate  " — is  still  doing  business  at  the 
old  stand.  The  alluring  "  ads  "  of  the  dental  par- 
lors, however,  are  only  partly  responsible  for  this. 
There  are  not  nearly  enough  reputable  dentists  to  go 
around.  Plans  exist  for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis  and 
the  venereal  diseases,  but  few  for  the  care  of  the  teeth.  In 
fact,  oral  hygiene  has  been  sadly  neglected  by  most  public 
health  associations.  The  relationship  of  rheumatism,  heart 
disease  and  other  ailments  to  the  teeth  is  changing  this. 
Here  and  there  dispensaries  for  the  public,  such  as  the 
Forsyth  Dental  Infirmary  of  Boston  or  the  Rochester  Dental 
Dispensary,  have  been  started.  Their  experience  has  not,  how- 
ever, been  easily  available.  The  recent  study  made  by 
Michael  M.  Davis,  Jr.,  of  the  facilities  and  organization 
of  dental  care  in  some  of  the  large  cities  of  the  United 
States  is,  therefore,  a  real  contribution  to  the  subject.  It  was 
made  for  Julius  Rosenwald  of  Chicago  under  the  auspices  of 
the  service  bureau  on  dispensaries  and  community  relations 
of  hospitals  of  the  American  Hospital  Association  and  the 
report  has  been  published  in  pamphlet  form. 

The  shortage  of  dentists  due  to  the  war  and  to  higher 
standards  (there  were  no  graduates  from  dental  schools  in 
1920,  owing  to  the  change  from  three-  to  four-year  courses) 
has  caused  a  particularly  acute  situation.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  will  be  800  fewer  dentists  in  the  United  States 
in  1923  than  there  were  in  1920.  Although  the  average 
number  of  dentists  to  the  population  is  about  one  to  2,400 
people,  the  proportion  in  certain  sections  of  the  country  is 
much  less  than  that.  In  parts  of  the  South,  for  instance, 
there  is  only  one  dentist  to  4,000  persons.  As  is  true  in 
the  case  of  other  medical  services,  the  rural  districts  are 
the  chief  sufferers. 

The  situation  has  been  somewhat  offset  by  the  increasing 
use  of  the  dental  hygienist.  Twelve  states  have  already 
licensed  hygienists,  while  Illinois,  California  and  Pennsyl- 
vania now  consider  doing  so.  All  of  the  states  require  a 
training  course  at  an  acceptable  school  for  these  workers. 
Although  there  are  only  three  such  training  courses — at 
the  Forsyth  Dental  Infirmary  in  Boston,  -the  Rochester 
Dental  Dispensary  and  Columbia  University — they  are 
being  considered  in  a  number  of  other  cities.  The  prelim- 
inary requirement  for  the  dental  hygienist  ranges  from  a 
one-  to  a  four-year  high  school  course.  His  function  is  not 
the  same  as  that  of  the  dental  nurse.  The  former  may  re- 
move stains  and  deposits  from  the  surfaces  of  teeth  and 
may  engage  in  educational  work;  while  the  latter,  who  has 
received  instruction  in  the  care  of  the  sick,  assists  the  dentist 
in  clinical  and  surgical  work. 

The  extension  and  the  wider  use  of  the  dental  clinic  is 
one  of  the  chief  ways  of  meeting  community  needs.  The 
study  made  by  Mr.  Davis  shows  that  seventy-two  indus- 
trial plants  in  the  United  States  have  installed  dental 
clinics  of  their  own.  The  community  dental  clinic,  while 
comparatively  new,  offers  opportunity  for  even  wider  serv- 
ice. Mr.  Davis  states  that  the  public  health  movement  has 
recognized  that  "  adequate  dental  care  for  the  community 
cannot  be  furnished  as  an  adjunct  to  private  dental  prac- 
tice." The  school  dental  clinic,  now  in  wide  use  in  this 
country,  had  its  start  at  Cambridge,  England,  in  1890. 

Rochester,  New  York,  has,  according  to  Mr.  Davis,  the 
most  comprehensive  plan  for  dental  work  for  children  in 
this  country.  The  center  of  the  system  there  is  the  Roches- 
ter Dental  Dispensary  founded  by  George  Eastman.  The 
cost  of  the  building  and  the  equipment  for  this  dispensary 
is  estimated  at  $450,000,  and  it  is  endowed  with  $i,8oo,- 
000.     It  is  not  far  from  the  center  of  the  city  and  is  con- 


venient to  car  lines.  There  are  thirty-seven  chairs  with 
space  for  thirty-one  more,  and  eighteen  beds  in  the  sur- 
gical department  for  tonsil  and  adenoid  operations  as  well 
as  those  upon  the  teeth.  The  dispensary  is  open  all  day, 
for  children  up  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  Although  there 
is  no  research  department,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Forsyth 
Infirmary  of  Boston,  Rochester  is  likely  to  become  a  great 
medical  and  dental  center  through  gifts  to  the  University 
of  Rochester  made  by  Mr.  Eastman  and  the  General  Edu- 
cation Board.  The  dispensary  is  closely  tied  up  with  the 
community,  especially  through  the  squads  of  visiting  den- 
tists and  dental  hygienists  who  go  from  the  dispensary  to 
clean  the  children's  teeth  in  the  schools,  so  that  the  children 
do  not  have  to  be  brought  long  distances  to  the  clinic  for 
such  routine  work.  A  clinic  for  adults  is  now  planned  in 
connection  with  the  dispensary.  One  of  the  distinctive  fea- 
tures of  the  Rochester  plan  is  the  close  affiliation  of  the 
dispensary  with  the  dental  work  in  the  schools. 

Around  the  Forsyth  Infirmary  which  was  founded  by  the 
Forsyth  family,  much  of  the  dental  work  in  Boston  re- 
volves. This  infirmary  is  in  a  beautiful  building  of  white 
marble  on  the  Fenway,  about  two  miles  from  the  business 
section  of  the  city.  Its  distance  from  certain  congested  parts 
of  the  city  is  frequently  criticized.  The  dispensary  has  lim- 
ited its  work  to  young  children.  Even  were  it  run  to  three 
times  its  capacity  it  could  not  begin  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
children  of  the  public  and  the  parochial  schools.  In  Bridge- 
port there  has  been  a  marked  advance  in  dental  work,  due 
mainly  to  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Alfred  C.  Fones.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health  employs  three  dentists  and  twenty-six  dental 
hygienists  for  work  in  the  schools.  It  also  has  a  clinic  which 
charges  an  admission  fee  of  ten  cents  and  moderate  fees  for 
different  types  of  services,  such  as  cleaning  and  pulling  teeth. 
Cleveland  maintains  six  school  clinics  from  public  funds, 
while  Detroit,  only  a  little  larger  than  Cleveland,  has  four- 
teen clinics  for  children. 

In  Chicago,  the  dental  situation  is  especially  acute.  At  the 
present  time,  for  instance,  the  Board  of  Health  employs  only 
six  dentists  who  work  in  twelve  schools.  The  Visiting 
Nurses  Association,  says  Mr.  Davis,  regards  the  dental  work 
done  in  the  city  as  a  farce.    He  says : 

The  feeling  among  public  health  workers  with  regard  to  the  ex- 
isting dental  facilities  of  Chicago  is  that  they  are  almost  zero  in 
relation  to  the  need.  .  .  .  There  is  no  systematic  dental  inspection 
of  the  children,  although  their  teeth  are  examined  as  a  part  of  the 
inspection  by  the  school  physicians.  There  are  not  enough  school 
nurses  to  attend  to  getting  the  dental  work  done  for  the  children, 
even  if  there  are  dental  facilities  available;  but  the  existing  facili- 
ties do  not  begin  to  meet  the  need.  There  is  always  a  long  waiting 
list  in  every  clinic,  and  patients  must  be  turned  away.  The  six 
school  dentists  cannot  care  for  more  than  6,000  children  a  year,  or 
not  over  1  per  cent  of  the  children  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Davis  outlines  a  community  dental  program  which, 
with  modifications  to  fit  local  needs,  can  be  fitted  into  the 
health  plans  of  almost  any  city  or  tor.  n.  The  foundation 
stone  for  his  plan  is  preventive  dentistry,  the  primary  appli- 
cation of  which  should  be  to  children.  In  addition  to  the 
character  of  the  work,  the  test  of  any  plan  for  children  is 
the  proportion  of  the  number  reached  to  the  total  child  pop- 
ulation. If  a  selection  of  the  children  must  be  made,  Mr. 
Davis  is  of  the  opinion  that  younger  children  should  be 
taken  care  of  first.  Moreover,  any  dental  program  for 
children  should  be  considered  as  a  sector  in  a  rounded  child 
health  program.  Dentists  and  other  persons  employed  at 
clinics  should  be  salaried.  In  this  connection  Mr.  Davis 
points  out  that  dentists  in  private  practice  should  not 
be  alarmed  at  the  development  of  a  community  dental 
program,  since  there  is  more  than  enough  work  for 
all.  Greater  attention  should  be  paid  to  preventive  dent- 
istry in  training  the  dental  student.  In  the  maintenance  of 
organized  dental  service  Mr.  Davis  suggests  the  following 
financial  plan: 
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Prophylactic  work  for  children  should  be  free  and  open  to  all 
children  of  school  and  pre-school  ages  on  the  same  terras  as  is  pub- 
lic education.  With  respect  to  the  cost  of  this  service,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  estimated  cost  of  tooth  cleaning  and  of  in- 
struction in  mouth  hygiene  to  children  on  a  large  scale  is  less  than 
5  per  cent  of  the  usual  per  capita  cost  of  school  education,  and  is  a 
measure  which  will  make  more  efficient  the  other  95  per  cent  ex- 
pended. For  dental  care  other  than  prophylaxis,  a  charge  should 
be  made  in  the  clinic,  including  an  admission  fee  and  an  addition 
for  materials  used  for  fillings,  anesthesia,  and  other  purposes;  those 
fees  being  remitted  when  necessary.  For  adults,  clinics  should 
charge  fees  covering  the  cost  of  the  service,  but  these  should  be  re- 
mitted to  persons  seriously  in  need  of  the  service  and  unable  to 
pay  for  it.  For  children  it  is  often  essential  to  establish  fees  lower 
than  the  cost  rates  in  order  that  the  service  may  be  sought  by  many 
of  those  who  need  it. 

A  community  plan  should  also  make  provision  for  "  re- 
search into  the  conditions  and  causes  of  dental  decay  and  into 
the   methods  of   its  prevention." 

Nursing  Education 

IT  is  generally  recognized  that  one  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  facing  public  health  workers  today  is  the  need 
for  more  nurses.  There  are  now  only  about  eleven 
thousand  of  them  in  the  field  as  against  a  demand  for 
nearly  five  times  that  number.  Trained  nurses  have  insisted 
that  no  one  but  the  highly  qualified  worker  should  be  allowed 
to  engage  in  any  kind  of  nursing  service.  Others,  including 
public  health  administrators,  have  replied  hotly  that  the  sick 
are  with  us  and  so  some  means  of  caring  for  them  must  be  de- 
vised. In  some  places  short-term  courses  for  workers  were 
given.  Both  sides  were  in  a  deadlock.  The  study  of  nursing 
education  recently  completed  by  Josephine  Goldmark  and  her 
associates  for  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  therefore,  is  timely. 
Moreover,  it  is  the  first  to  offer  a  possible  solution  to  the 
problem. 

When  the  study  was  first  begun  two  years  ago  its  scope  was 
largely  limited  to  finding  an  answer  to  the  need  for  more 
nurses.  The  inquiry  was  later  enlarged  to  include  the  whole 
field  of  general  nursing  education. 

One  of  the  first  questions  discussed  in  the  report  is  the 
warmly  debated  one  of  whether  or  not  the  public  health 
nurse  should  do  bedside  nursing  or  should  instead  limit  her 
service  to  instruction  of  the  patient  and  the  family.  Much 
of  the  visiting  nursing  in  this  country  is,  of  course,  of  this 
latter  nature.  Miss  Goldmark  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
arguments  for  purely  instructive  nursing,  namely,  the  admin- 
istrative difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  public  body  providing 
private  sick  nursing  and  the  danger  that  the  demands  of  the 
sick  may  crowd  out  the  educational  effort,  may  eventually 
be  overcome.  Certain  city  health  departments  have  already 
undertaken  nursing  service  which  combines  bedside  care  with 
instruction.  The  nurse  who  gives  direct  bedside  service  to 
a  family  in  time  of  illness,  obviously,  even  from  an  educa- 
tional point  of  view,  has  an  advantage  over  the  nurse  who 
gives  only  instruction.  The  conclusion  is  therefore  drawn 
in  the  report  that,  granted  an  adequate  number  of  nurses 
to  the  population,  "  the  combined  service  of  teaching  and 
nursing  will  yield  the  largest  results."  It  is  further  pointed 
out  that  "  the  teacher  of  hygiene  in  the  home  should  possess 
in  the  first  place  the  fundamental  education  of  the  nurse  and 
that  this  should  be  supplemented  by  a  graduate  course  in  the 
special  problems  of  public  health." 

A  wide  difference  was  discovered  in  the  type  of  nurse  de- 
manded by  the  private  physician,  some  merely  wanting 
"  hands  "  while  others  were  requiring  nurses  of  the  highest 
quality.  Instead  of  becoming  involved  in  the  debate  over 
this  question,  Miss  Goldmark  suggests  the  simple  but  very 
significant  fact  that  if  there  exists  a  demand  for  two  types 
of  nursing  service  the  "  distinction  should  be  drawn — not  on 
economic  grounds,  but  according  to  the  type  of  illness  in- 
volved."   This  would  mean  that  the  person  with  an  acute 


or  serious  illness  would  receive  the  most  skilled  service  while 
the  individual  with  a  mild  or  chronic  sickness  would  be  given 
care  by  an  attendant  not  so  highly  trained.  There  still  exists, 
however,  an  economic  problem  with  the  family  of  small  in- 
come, the  solution  of  which,  it  is  suggested,  should  be  by  dis- 
tributing the  cost  through  some  form  of  community  organiza- 
tion or  group  insurance. 

The  study  reveals  that  the  graduate  nurse  actually  does 
spend  a  large  amount  of  her  time  upon  cases  which  might  as 
well  be  cared  for  by  a  partially  trained  aide.  The  report 
consequently  comes  out  strongly  for  a  subsidiary  type  of  nurs- 
ing service,  the  members  of  which  would  be  called  "  nursing 
aides  "  or  "  nursing  attendants."  Although  this  is  not  a  new 
suggestion,  it  assumes  special  significance  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  subscribed  to  by  such  recognized  authorities  as  Dr.  Her- 
mann M.  Biggs,  Dr.  David  L.  Edsall,  Lillian  D.  Wald,  Dr. 
L.  Emmett  Holt  and  others,  who  compose  the  committee 
under  which  the  study  was  made.    . 

A  study  of  a  selected  group  of  hospital  training  schools 
gives  rather  a  dismal  picture  of  conditions.  Unfortunately, 
the  training  of  nurses  differs  from  that  of  other  professional 
workers  since  the  nurse  is  usually  trained  in  an  institution 
whose  primary  purpose  is  to  take  care  of  the  sick,  while  in 
the  fields  of  law  and  of  medicine  the  school  is  created  defi- 
nitely for  an  educational  purpose.  The  supervision  of  the 
work  in  the  wards  in  training  schools  for  nurses  is  in  some 
instances  most  inadequate.  There  seems  to  be  no  standard  or 
uniformity  in  the  instruction  given  to  the  nurses  by  physi- 
cians and  others.  Some  instructors,  the  investigators  found, 
have  not  a  scrap  of  teaching  ability.  Some  lectures  are  deadly 
dull.  In  one  school,  for  instance,  the  class  work  consists  "  in 
the  dictation  of  questions  and  answers  from  a  pre-historic 
note-book." 

The  following  conclusions  are  drawn:  The  committee  be- 
lieves that  by  slashing  unessentials  the  period  of  a  nurse's 
training  can  be  cut  to  twenty-eight  months,  and  that  if  the 
training  is  given  by  a  separate  body  organized  primarily  for 
educational  purposes  students  of  a  high  quality  will  be  at- 
tracted in  increasing  numbers.  A  high-school  course  or  its 
equivalent  is  suggested  as  a  prerequisite  for  this  training. 
Such  a  scheme,  combined  with  that  for  training  aides,  would 
relieve  the  hospital  from  the  need  of  exploiting  student  nurses 
or  of  diverting  funds  to  train  workers  which  should  go  to  the 
care  of  the  sick. 

The  whole  study  indicates  that  there  is  no  "  magic  path- 
way out  of  the  maze  of  nursing  education."  Rather,  the 
"  establishment  of  a  sound  educational  policy  is  the  one  essen- 
tial to  attracting  students  in  quantity  and  of  quality." 

Retro-Progress 

TWO  stories  could  be  written  about  the  convention 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  which  recently 
adjourned  in  Cincinnati.  One  story  if  carefullv 
edited  would  give  a  report  of  a  convention  characterized 
by  progressivism,  militancy,  possibly  by  radicalism.  The 
other  would  be  a  tale  of  opportunities  neglected,  lack  of 
vision,  reactionary  achievement.  If  we  do  not  attempt  two 
stories,  but  mix  the  two  activities  up  in  one,  we  find  the 
record  to  be  something  like  this: 

The  old  officers  were  re-elected  to  a  man.  The  adminis- 
tration was  not  successfully  challenged  either  with  respect 
to  its  personnel  or  in  the  major  projects  advanced.  But  this 
does  not  tell  the  true  story,  for  there  was  a  strong  move- 
ment in  the  direction  of  change,  which  resulted  in  the  nom- 
ination of  three  candidates  for  membership  on  the  executive 
council  of  the  federation  who  contested  the  election  with  the 
old  guard.  All  were  decisively  beaten,  but  all  polled  a  con- 
siderable vote  which  was  proportionately  greater  than  the 
vote  given  to  anti-administration  candidates  last  year.    This 
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much  is  clearly  apparent:  the  administration  had  less  of  a 
hold  on  the  delegates  as  a  body  than  in  the  past.  There  is 
a  greater  willingness  to  turn  away  from  the  old  officers  than 
the  writer  has  observed  before.  What  the  opposition  lacks 
is  leadership  and  a  policy.  When  it  secures  these  two  needs, 
it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  it  will  win. 

Another  matter  on  which  different  conclusions  may  be 
drawn  is  the  attitude  which  the  labor  movement  is  assuming 
toward  industrial  unionism.  Samuel  Gompers  has  recently 
engaged  in  a  vituperative  controversy  with  William  Z.  Fos- 
ter on  that  subject.  The  subject  came  before  the  convention 
no  less  than  three  times,  and  every  time  the  delegates  ad- 
hered to  the  old  craft  idea  with  practical  unanimity.  At  the 
same  time,  sitting  in  the  convention  were  delegates  from  the 
nine  organizations  of  railway  employes  who  together  con- 
stitute the  railway  employes'  department  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  In  their  hotel  three  blocks  away  from 
the  headquarters  of  the  convention  these  organizations  were 
holding  conferences,  planning  joint  action  and  issuing  state- 
ments in  connection  with  their  controversy  with  the  Railway 
Labor  Board.  This  is  not  industrial  unionism,  but  it  is  a 
long  step  away  from  craft  unionism,  and  in  the  direction  of 
the  unified  activities  and  policies  that  industrial  unionism 
implies. 

It  is  interesting  also  in  this  connection  to  note  a  movement 
for  merging  into  one  the  four  brotherhoods.  The  president 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  has  retired,  and 
the  members  of  that  organzation  and  of  the  Locomotive 
Engineers  are  about  to  vote  on  amalgamation,  a  project 
whicfv„is  enthusiastically  supported  by  Warren  S.  Stone, 
chief  of  the  Engineers'  Brotherhood.  The  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  Trainmen  at  their  last  convention  adopted  resolu- 
tions favoring  amalgamation  with  the  Switchmen's  Union, 
and  the  Rail  Clerks'  Union  at  their  last  convention  adopted 
resolutions  favoring  the  amalgamation  of  all  the  railway 
unions  into  one  body.  The  brotherhoods  are  not  affiliated 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  but  the  railway 
clerks  are  a  part  of  the  federation.  The  machinists,  who  are 
also  affiliated  and  whose  members  are  very  largely  employed 
in  the  railway  shops,  have  for  years  been  urging  the  amal- 
gamation of  the  metal  trades. 

The  convention  adopted  a  report  of  its  committee  on  edu- 
cation which  was  a  progressive  and  forward-looking  docu- 
ment. The  report  condemned  the  Lusk  laws  and  all  other 
legislation  designed  to  place  the  teachers  as  a  class  under 
suspicion  and  to  resrict  their  expression  of  opinion. 

Since  the  last  convention,  a  committee  has  been  at  work  on 
a  general  survey  on  the  teaching  of  social  science  in  the  public 
schools.  The  actual  work  of  the  survey  has  been  done  by 
O.  S.  Beyer,  Jr.,  of  New  York.  The  report  covers  the  fol- 
lowing subjects:  influences  at  work  in  public  education, 
nature  and  extent  of  instruction  in  social  studies,  survey  of 
text  books,  conclusions  and  recommendations.  It  is  expected 
that  the  report  will  be  published  in  the  fall  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor. 

The  committee  commended  the  work  of  various  interna- 
tional unions  which  have  within  recent  years  adopted  courses 
of  study  for  their  members.  It  called  attention  to  the 
Workers'  Education  Bureau,  which  is  actively  promoting 
adult  education  for  workers  and  announced  that  plans  are 
under  way  for  coordination  of  the  work  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Workers'  Education  Bureau. 

A  number  of  resolutions  were  adopted  favoring  construc- 
tive and  important  changes  in  existing  legislation.  Several 
of  these  had  to  do  with  workmen's  compensation.  One  reso- 
lution committed  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to  the 
policy  of  an  exclusive  state  fund  for  the  insurance  of  workers 
under  the  compensation  acts. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  revealing  debates  of  the 
convention  arose  over  the  question  of  recognition  of  Soviet 
Russia.     There  were  two  resolutions  before  the  convention 


on  this  subject.  One  was  presented  as  a  minority  report 
from  the  committee  on  international  labor  relations.  This 
resolution  called  on  the  United  States  government  to  recog- 
nize the  government  of  the  Soviets.  The  other  was  in  the 
form  of  a  resolution  and  report  from  the  majority  of  the 
committee,  constituting  a  scathing  indictment  of  the  Russian 
government.  One  of  the  administration  spokesmen  in  behalf 
of  the  majority  report  said  he  did  not  care  what  kind  of 
a  government  the  Russian  people  had,  but  as  a  true  unionist 
he  was  bound  to  follow  the  advice  of  what  he  declared  was 
the  remnant  of  Russian  trade  unionism  who  had  appealed  to 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to  assist  them  in  getting 
protection  against  the  Soviet  government. 

Other  speakers,  however,  concentrated  their  fire  on  the 
government  itself  and  its  interference  with  freedom  of 
speech,  press  and  assembly.  One  speaker  said  that  he  could 
not  support  a  resolution  to  recognize  Soviet  Russia  unless  it 
were  understood  that  that  government  would  release  its 
political  prisoners.  This  was  accepted  as  the  correct  position 
by  the  administration  forces,  despite  the  fact  that  the  conven- 
tion in  a  prior  resolution  had  abandoned  the  fight  for  Ameri- 
can political  prisoners  and  had  declared  that  their  work  in 
this  field  had  been  accomplished.  The  facts  are  that  there 
are  ninety-six  prisoners  today  in  the  United  States  who  are 
deprived  of  their  liberty  on  account  of  acts  of  a  purely  politi- 
cal character  committed  during  the  war. 

The  proponents  of  the  resolution  to  recognize  the  Soviet 
government  denied  the  statement  that  the  trade  union  move- 
ment in  Russia  had  been  destroyed,  and  based  their  argument 
chiefly  on  the  ground  that  recognition  would  promote  trade 
and  therefore  stimulate  American  manufacture,  and  that  it 
would  lessen  the  necessity  in  Russia  for  constant  military 
preparations  and  thus  promote  the  peace  of  Europe.  The 
secretary  of  the  committee,  speaking  for  the  majority,  de- 
clared the  trade  argument  was  purely  selfish,  devoid  of 
idealism  and  a  movement  in  behalf  of  the  capitalists  of 
America.  Nevertheless  this  committee,  at  the  request  of  the 
British  fraternal  delegates,  rejected  a  resolution  in  favor  of 
Indian  independence  on  the  ground  that  it  would  lend  support 
to  the  policy  of  non-cooperation  and  thus  further  jeopardize 
the  two  million  unemployed  in  Great  Britain. 
Labor  and  the  Courts 

But  the  great  work  of  this  convention,  and  the  one  that  will 
make  it  stand  out  as  historic,  was  its  pronouncement  on  the 
subject  of  the  courts.  With  unionism  imperiled  by  recent 
court  decisions,  the  special  committee  on  the  subject  of  the 
courts  brought  in  a  report  which  was  adopted  unanimously 
and  with  great  enthusiasm.  It  was  a  report  which  in  effect 
proposes  a  fundamental  change  in  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  for  it  proposes  a  constitutional  amendment  pro- 
viding that  when  the  Supreme  Court  declares  a  law  uncon- 
stitutional, Congress  may  nevertheless  make  it  effective  by 
passing  it  again  by  a  two-thirds  majority,  just  as  it  may  now 
pass  a  bill  over  the  veto  of  the  President.  Such  an  amendment 
would  make  Congress  supreme  over,  instead  of  coordinate 
with,  the  judiciary,  and  would  make  it  possible  in  effect  for 
the  courts  to  amend  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  a 
proposition  which  has  already  received  thundering  denuncia- 
tions as  subversive  of  good  government.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  would  go  no  further  in  endangering  the  liberties  of  the 
American  people  than  the  liberties  of  the  British  people  are 
endangered  because  Parliament  has  even  greater  power  than 
it  is  proposed  heie  to  give  to  Congress.  But  it  must  be  recog- 
nized that  the  proposal  itself  embodies  a  fundamental  change 
in  our  governmental  system. 

It  is  evident  from  these  sketchy  comments  on  some  devel- 
opments of  the  convention  and  in  the  American  labor  move- 
ent  that  forces  both  radical  and  conservative  are  at  work. 
The  curious  thing  is  that  these  forces  often  seem  to  be 
embodied  in  the  same  groups  and  in  the  same  leaders.  What 
is  implied  by  this  fact  is  neither  that  the  American  Federa- 
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tion  of  Labor  is  marking  time,  nor  that  it  is  wildly  rushing 
after  new  and  false  prophets,  nor  that  it  is  without  a  pro- 
gram and  bewildered  by  circumstances  with  which  it  finds 
itself  confronted.  Instead  it  is  probable  that  at  times  all 
three  of  these  conditions  are  in  effect.  We  are  in  the  midst 
of  tremendous  and  far-reaching  changes.  The  last  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  shows  that  that 
organization,  while  clinging  fondly  to  the  past,  is  making 
preparations  for  coping  with  the  future  by  the  breaking  of  a 
few  new  trails.  John  A.  Fitch. 

A  Letter  from  Prague 

PRAGUE  is  a  sight  for  weary  eyes.  This  lively  city 
with  its  robust  population,  well  supplied  food  stores, 
cheerful  countenances  of  passers-by,  well  nourished 
school  children  and  clean  and  inviting  hotels  presents  a 
striking  contrast  to  Vienna,  which  I  have  just  left, 
with  its  shabby,  filthy  hotels,  lean,  hungry  looking  work- 
men, poor,  undernourished  children,  where  one  gets  the  gen- 
eral impression  of  a  city  awaking  from  a  municipal  debauch. 
At  Prague,  the  capital  of  a  new  republic,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  thirteen  millions,  a  new  country  carved  out  from 
old,  moribund  Austria,  the  political,  social  and  economic 
progress  were  of  intense  interest  to  me.  So  far  as  legisla- 
tion for  social  and  industrial  welfare  is  concerned,  the  new 
government  has  indeed  gone  the  limit,  and  rather  suffers 
from  an  embarrassment  de  richesse.  After  the  revolution, 
because  of  the  predominance  of  the  social  democratic  ele- 
ment in  the  two  houses,  there  was  an  increase  of  radical 
labor  and  social  legislation ;  many  laws  were  put  on  the 
statute  books  without  thorough  preparation  and  discussion. 
Even  employers'  organizations  accepted  the  eight-hour  law, 
which  was  made  to  apply  not  only  to  industry  but  also  to 
mercantile  establishments  and  even  to  agriculture.  How- 
ever, when  it  came  to  actual  enforcement,  it  became  ap- 
parent that  it  would  be  impossible  to  enforce  the  law  in 
mercantile    establishments    and    in    agriculture.      On    the 


other  hand  the  passing  of  the  national  insurance  law  has 
given  great  satisfaction,  and  although  it  is  not  yet  com- 
pletely enforced,  there  is  already  a  far  reaching  project  for 
invalidity  insurance  as  well  as  old  age  care. 

Woman  is  beast  of  burden  throughout  European  industry 
and  agriculture.  ...  In  a  porcelain  factory  I  saw 
young  girls  no  more  than  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old  carry 
heavy  trays  loaded  with  earthenware  weighing,  according 
to  the  foreman's  statement,  over  eighty  pounds.  The 
women  workers  in  the  glass,  porcelain  and  textile  mills 
which  I  inspected  looked  lean,  thin,  worn  out,  overworked 
and  overdriven;  much  older  than  their  actual  age.  There 
seemed,  likewise,  to  be  in  the  factories  a  large  number  of 
young  children,  boys  and  girls  appearing  not  much  over 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  old,  undergrown,  undernourished 
but  doing  the  work  of  grown-up  persons — all,  according  to 
the  inspector  who  accompanied  me,  being  above  the  legal 
age  of  fifteen.  He  explained  that  many  children  or  most 
of  them  have  not  had  their  normal  growth  during  the  last 
eight  years  and  have  never  seen  white  bread  for  six  years. 

The  wages  paid  to  workers  are  still  much  below  the  cost 
of  living,  especially  the  wages  of  women  and  children. 
The  skilled  workers  are  not  so  unfortunate.  The  housing  of 
some  of  the  workers  is  the  worst  I  have  ever  seen.  In 
Prague  many,  if  not  most,  live  in  one-room  apartments 
in  which  many  also  work.  In  a  suburb  of  Prague  I  saw 
some  of  the  miserable  hovels,  consisting  of  one  room  with 
a  bed,  kitchen  range  and  no  windows. 

I  may  conclude  my  letter  with  an  interesting  statement 
made  to  me  by  Mr.  Moser  of  the  well  known  glass  manu- 
facturing firm  of  Ludwik  Moser  &  Co.  In  talking  of  the 
effect  of  the  eight-hour  law  on  efficiency  and  production,  he 
made  the  statement  that  in  his  works  the  production  under 
the  eight-hours  system  greatly  exceeds  that  under  the  ten- 
hour  work  day;  rather  an  interesting  statement  at  a  time 
when  most  employers  bitterly  complain  about  underproduc- 
tion and  rave  against  the  eight-hour  law. 

George  M.  Price,  M.D. 


A    VACATION    IN    THE   GREAT    CITY 

The  thumbnail  sketches  here  reproduced 
illustrate  a  charming  Stay-At-Home  Vaca- 
tion Guide  written  by  pupils  and  teachers 
of  the  Washington  Irving  High  School, 
New  York.  Its  carefully  presented  in- 
formation is  just  what  is  needed  for  girls 
who  want  to  fill  their  leisure  time  in  the 
great  city  with  adventure  safe,  romantic 
and  educational 
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Social  Work  and  the  Law 

By  Reginald  Heber  Smith 


WHY  is  it  that  lawyers  and  social  workers  have  so 
little  in  common  ?  Both  are  public  servants.  Both 
have  their  professional  associations  where  they 
meet  to  discuss  their  problems,  sometimes  the  same 
problems,  but  they  never  discuss  them  together.  In  the  field 
of  medicine  a  certain  entente  has  been  established,  as  the 
social  service  departments  of  hospitals  bear  witness.  Social 
workers  are  constantly  dealing  with  the  law  and  with  cases 
involving  legal  problems,  but  they  deal  with  them  on  their 
own  responsibility  and  without  close  cooperation  from  the 
members  of  the  bar  who  are  trained  in  the  law.  These  ob- 
servations are  not  new.  They  are  common  knowledge. 

It  is  perhaps  a  novel  experiment  to  try  to  fix  the  causes  of 
this  estrangement.  There  is  nothing  fundamentally  irrecon- 
cilable between  the  bar  and  social  workers,  but  they  are  today 
separated  by  a  great  gulf  of  non-understanding,  and  of  mis- 
understanding amounting  at  times  to  suspicion  and  distrust. 
This  gulf  may  be  likened  to  that  which  was  fixed,  accord- 
ing to  the  Bible,  between  Lazarus  and  Dives  after  their 
death.  To  manage  somehow  to  bridge  that  gulf  is  the  task. 
As  popular  opinion  commonly  consigns  the  lawyer  to  the 
place  where  Dives  was,  his  effort  to  build  the  first  connec- 
tion between  the  nether  regions  and  that  Heaven  where  all 
good  social  workers  dwell  deserves  sympathetic  considera- 
tion. 

I  have  the  greatest  admiration  for  the  modern  attitude 
toward  social  service,  its  insistence  on  careful  training  and 
education  for  the  worker,  its  breadth  of  view  in  trying  to 
grasp,  understand  and  employ  all  the  social  sciences,  its 
study  of  every  problem  through  the  inductive  method  or 
"  case-work  "  method,  and  its  determination  to  get  behind 
and  below  the  superficial  symptoms  of  distress  to  the  mo- 
tivating causes  which  produce  the  distress  and  which  must  be 
eliminated  or  cured  before  the  distress  can  be  permanently 
alleviated  and  the  individual  or  family  restored  to  a  normal, 
healthy,  self-respecting,  self-supporting  position.  I  think  my 
direct  contacts  with  the  work  have  been  enough, to  allow  me 
to  realize,  at  least  in  a  measure,  the  enormous  "amount  of 
good  which  intelligent  social  service  work  has  accomplished. 
Further,  I  must  confess  that  the  majority  of  the  lawyers  of 
this  country  are  not  cognizant  of  this  great  accomplishment; 
their  experience  has  not  made  them  see  it,  and  no  one  has 
properly  told  them  about  it. 

But  the  Survey  is  not  the  place  to  suggest  to  the  bar  its 
duty  toward  social  service;  that  must  be  done  at  conferences 
of  the  bar  and  through  the  bar  associations.  My  opportunity 
here  is  to  suggest  to  social  workers  some  ideas  as  to  law  and 
lawyers  which,  I  think,  they  might  profitably  consider  in 
order  that  they  may  be  prepared  to  do  their  part  toward 
effecting  the  greatly  needed  reconciliation  between  the  two 
professions. 

At  the  outset,  I  fear  that  too  many  social  workers  cherish 
an  idea  which,  until  it  is  abandoned  or  understood  with  a 
truer  sense  of  proportion,  will  preclude  any  hope  for  the 
establishment  of  mutual  confidence.  Many  social  workers 
have  a  certain  veiled  contempt  for  lawyers ;  they  would  not, 
perhaps,  class  all  lawyers  as  "  morons,"  but  they  do  stigma- 
tize the  bar  as  "  a  definitely  backward  social  group."  That  is 
an  unkind  way  of  saying  that  the  bar  is  conservative. 

A  Backward  Social  Group? 

Of  course,  it  is  true  that  the  bar  is  conservative.  The  bar 
today  is  unquestionably  too  conservative,  but  it  is  one  of  the 
bar's  duties  to  society  to  be  properly  and  reasonably  conserv- 
ative.   Social  workers  in  family  agencies  know  that  second 


marriages  are  not  always  better  than  the  first.  So  to  or- 
ganized society  the  bar  says,  "  We  will  not  let  you  be  off 
with  your  old  love  until  we  have  carefully  inspected  your 
new."  Responsibility  enforces  conservatism,  and  the  bar  is 
directly  responsible  for  one  of  the  greatest  responsibilities  of 
civilized  society — administering  justice.  To  censure  the  bar 
for  insisting  on  going  slowly  is  to  blame  it  for  doing  its  duty. 
To  censure  it  for  being  too  slow  and  becoming  obstructionist 
is  another  matter.  The  difference  may  be  one  of  degree  but 
it  is  vital,  and  too  few  social  workers  realize  that  there  is 
any  difference. 

I  sincerely  believe  the  statement  is  warranted  that,  when  a 
broad  view  is  taken,  the  bar  has  performed  remarkably  well 
its  major  task  of  carrying  on  the  administration  of  justice. 
While  the  man  in  the  street  will  enjoy  the  ancient  joke  about 
"  lawyer  "  and  "  liar,"  he  will  without  hesitation  when  the 
occasion  arises  entrust  to  a  lawyer,  often  to  a  lawyer  whom 
he  has  never  seen  before,  his  property,  the  inmost  secrets  of 
his  heart,  his  life.  Instances  of  dishonesty  in  the  profession 
are  broadcasted,  and  the  untrained  mind  accepts  them  as 
typical,  but  the  trained  mind  of  the  social  worker  ought  not 
to  be  misled  and  ought  to  ponder  rather  on  the  phenomenon 
that  once  in  every  twenty  years  (on  the  average)  all  the 
private  property  in  the  United  States  passes  through  the 
hands  of  lawyers,  and  nowhere  is  any  serious  desire  mani- 
fested to  depart  from  that  system. 

From  the  bar  come  the  judges.  I  take  it  to  be  incon- 
trovertible that  the  judges  in  all  our  courts  constitute  the 
most  faithful,  the  most  able,  the  most  upright  class  of  public 
servants  in  the  country. 

While  the  bar  is  not  exclusively  responsible  for  the  law 
itself,  it  is  primarily  responsible  and  is  therefore  entitled  to 
recognition  for  its  part  in  making  our  American  law  one 
of  the  most  satisfactory  human  achievements  of  all  times. 
The  great  body  of  our  law  confers  its  rights,  imposes  its 
obligations,  defines  its  relationships,  without  respect  of  per- 
sons. It  is  democratic  to  the  core.  This  is  so  true  that  we 
cease  to  remark  it.  We  need  to  remind  ourselves  that  this 
healthy  condition  has  been  brought  about  by  the  consistent 
endeavor  of  lawyers  for  the  most  part. 

Contrast  sometimes  is  illuminating,  and  the  laws  of  Russia 
today  afford  a  contrast.  The  Extraordinary  Commission 
which  had  supreme  control  over  the  Russian  judiciary  on 
November  i,  191 8,  issued  the  following  instruction: 

Do  not  seek  in  the  dossier  of  the  accused  for  proofs.  The  first 
question  that  should  be  put  is  to  what  class  he  belongs,  of  what  ex- 
traction, what  education  and  profession.  These  questions  should  de- 
cide the  fate  of  the  accused. 

Such  a  conception  is  utterly  repugnant  to  our  laws.  Based 
on  my  own  experience,  I  venture  the  assertion  that  the  social 
worker  who  is  in  contact  with  the  courts  has  seldom,  if  ever, 
seen  justice  defeated  by  reason  of  any  partiality  in  the  law 
itself. 

The  complaint  of  social  workers  against  the  law  is  of  a 
different  kind.  It  is  in  part  justified,  but  the  complaint  is 
generally  expressed  in  such  general  and  inexact  language 
that  it  arouses  the  anger  and  determined  opposition  of  the 
bar.  Social  workers  are  justified  in  pressing  for  legal  re- 
forms, but  if  they  would  apply  to  the  problem  more  of  that 
patient  and  exact  analysis  which  they  apply  to  their  own 
cases  they  would  be  able  to  define  their  program  much  more 
intelligently,  and  they  would  enormously  increase  their 
chance  of  securing  the  bar"s  cooperation. 

In  defining  what  they  want  the  law  to  be  and  to  do,  social 
workers  need  constantly  to  remind  themselves  that  they  are 
dealing  with  a  human,  not  a  divine,  instrumentality;  that 
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the  law's  wisdom  is  finite,  not  infinite,  and  its  power  limited, 
not  omnipotent.  In  other  words,  there  are  inherent  limits 
to  effective  legal  action.  One  simple  illustration  must  here 
suffice.  The  root  trouble  in  a  family  problem  may  be  that 
the  husband  no  longer  loves  his  wife.  From  that  fact  end- 
less complications  result.  It  would  be  fine  if  the  law,  by 
magic,  could  cure  the  situation.  Compel  the  husband  to 
support  his  wife,  punish  him  for  abusing  her — that  the  law 
can  do;  but  to  make  him  love  her — that  the  law  cannot  do 
and  very  wisely  refuses  to  try  to  do. 

Again,  although  the  law  represents  the  accumulation  of  a 
thousand  years'  social  experience,  it  faces  problems  which 
it  does  not  know  how  to  answer.  Nobody  is  sure  of  the 
answer.  For  example,  many  of  the  problems  concerning 
children  which  were  formerly  settled  in  the  home  are  now 
thrust  on  the  law.  How  the  state,  through  the  courts,  can 
exercise  the  influence  formerly  exercised  by  a  good  home  few 
persons  as  yet  clearly  see.  Those  who  are  convinced  that 
they  see  clearly  are  impatient.    To  them  the  law  is  a  laggard. 

Progress  and  the  Law 

The  law  must  lag  behind.  It  cannot  be  the  arena  for 
experiment.  A  proposition  must  be  reasonably  well  proved 
and  the  public  reasonably  well  convinced  of  its  soundness 
before  it  can  safely  be  made  law,  the  violation  of  which  is 
to  be  a  crime,  punishable  by  authority  of  the  sovereign  state. 
In  the  march  toward  a  better  civilization,  social  workers 
very  properly  are  in  the  vanguard.  They  can  and  must 
experiment,  branch  out,  reconnoiter,  and  report.  As  rapidly 
as  they  think '  they  understand  the  enemy's  position  they 
should-urge  their  views  with  all  the  power  at  their  command. 
They  may  feel  that  the  law  and  the  lawyers  are  behind  them. 
The  equilibrium  thus  established  is,  however,  the  method  of 
safe  progress  through  unknown  territory.  Every  army  must 
have  not  only  its  van-guard  but  its  rear-guard. 

Over  and  above  the  inevitable  limitations  of  the  law  which 
it  is  waste  effort  to  complain  about  there  are  one  or  two 
matters  which  peculiarly  disturb  social  workers  and  con- 
cerning which  a  word  should  be  said.  More  than  once  it 
has  seemed  to  me  that  a  social  worker  became  so  espoused  of 
the  righteousness  of  her  case  that  she  wanted  to  be  prosecutor, 
judge,  jury  and  executioner.  To  her  the  constitutional  right 
of  the  defendant  to  be  represented  by  counsel,  to  be  tried 
before  a  jury,  was  just  so  much  waste,  a  sort  of  meaningless 
hocus-pocus  designed  to  give  guilty  men  a  sporting  chance 
for  an  acquittal.  I  think  something  of  the  history  of  the 
law  ought  to  be  taught  in  schools  of  social  service.  A  grasp 
of  why  these  legal  institutions  came  about,  what  struggles 
were  gone  through  before  they  were  secured,  the  miscar- 
riages of  justice  they  have  prevented,  would  dispel  these 
peculiar  notions,  of  which  the  one  cited  is  perhaps  ah  extreme, 
though  a  true  illustration. 

Social  workers  must  remember  that  theirs  is  a  new  science. 
They  must  not  be  too  impatient.  Many  of  the  doctrines  are 
far  from  clear,  far  from  being  settled.  The  principles  of 
social  service  are,  so  to  speak,  so  new  that  they  are  still  in  a 
state  of  flux,  tentative  hypotheses  in  a  brand  new  field,  and 
as  such  subject  to  correction  and  revision.  Instinctively  the 
bar  holds  aloof.  It  waits  and  watches.  It  asks  for  more 
time,  more  experience,  before  these  ideas  are  incorporated 
into  law  as  settled,  tried  and  proved,  legal  concepts. 

These  things  must  be  understood  by  social  workers,  at 
least  in  a  general  way,  if  they  are  to  cooperate  with  the  bar 
to  secure  the  reforms  they  so  urgently  desire.  If  social 
workers  can  see  that  while  there  are  certain  reasons  against 
our  legal  institutions  as  they  exist  there  are  stronger  reasons 
for  their  existence,  the  issue  having  been  decided  by  the 
experience  of  a  thousand  years ;  if  social  workers  can  see  that 
the  reforms  which  they  desire  are  caused  by  difficulties, 
seldom,  if  ever,  attributable  to  the  dishonesty  of  judges,  and 
seldom  if  ever  attributable  to  bad  laws  or  to  harsh  laws — 


then  they  will  begin  to  see  the  truth  of  the  situation  and  to   I 
express  themselves  in  such  terms  that  the  bar  will  realize 
they  do  understand  the  truth  of  the  situation. 

Defective  Machinery 

The  truth  of  the  situation  is  that  while  the  law  itself  is 
sound  the  machinery  through  which  the  law  is  enforced  is 
not  entirely  sound.  The  law  is  enforced  through  definite 
machinery  in  order  to  secure  justice,  just  as  leather  is  manu- 
factured by  machinery  into  boots.  If  the  boots  are  defective 
because  the  machinery  is  defective,  the  blame  should  not  be 
charged  against  the  leather.  In  like  manner,  injustice  does 
happen  in  this  country,  and  it  happens  far  too  frequently, 
but  it  is  the  fault  of  the  machine  and  not  of  the  law. 

Along  this  line  of  attack,  social  workers  can  make  progress, 
they  can  root  out  some  of  the  evils  of  which  they  justly 
complain,  and,  what  is  important,  they  can  easily  secure  the 
cooperation  of  the  bar. 

Social  workers  deal  with  the  cases  of  poor  people.  Poor 
persons  suffer  at  the  hands  of  the  existing  administration 
of  justice  because  it  is  slow  and  because  it  is  too  expensive. 
These  evils  are  known  to  the  bar.  What  is  more,  the  bar 
is  making  determined  efforts  to  abate  and  ultimately  to 
remove  the  evils. 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Taft's  statement  that  "justice  delayed 
is  justice  denied  "  is  perfectly  understood,  and  the  bar  has 
been  at  work  for  years  struggling  to  cut  out  from  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  all  unnecessary  delays.  The  problem  is 
complex.  It  requires  reorganization  of  courts  and  simplifica- 
tion of  procedure.  This  change  cannot  be  accomplished  in 
a  day. 

The  task  the  bar  faces  is  literally  that  of  making  over  a 
judicial  machine  which  was  organized  to  suit  the  needs  of  a 
simple,  homogeneous,  agricultural,  self-reliant  population 
living  in  sparsely  settled  communities  so  that  it  may  be 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  a  complex,  heterogeneous,  urban 
population  crowded  together  in  a  modern  industrial  society. 

Progress  is  steadily  being  made.  For  the  poor  man,  it  was 
found  that  delay  and  expense  could  best  be  overcome  as  to 
a  vast  number  of  small  cases  by  the  machinery  of  the  small 
claims  court.  Such  courts  have  been  established — in  Kansas 
through  the  efforts  of  the  attorney-general,  in  Chicago 
through  the  efforts  of  a  judge,  in  Oregon  through  the  work 
of  a  judge,  in  California  through  the  legislature  by  a  lawyer- 
member,  in  Massachusetts  through  the  Judicature  Commis- 
sion composed  of  lawyers,  in  Philadelphia  through  a  judge, 
in  Minnesota  through  a  law  teacher. 

The  High  Cost  of  Justice 
The  problem  of  expense  in  the  administration  of  justice 
is  primarily  due  to  the  expense  of  employing  lawyers.  The 
situation,  stated  in  its  simplest  terms,  comes  down  to  this 
dilemma.  Any  person  desirous  of  securing  advice  as  to  his 
legal  rights  or  of  conducting  litigation  to  redress  a  wrong 
must  employ  an  attorney.  Lawyers,  like  other  human  beings, 
must  be  fed  and  must  be  clothed,  and  therefore  must  charge 
reasonably  for  their  services.  Yet  in  every  large  city  there 
are  thousands  of  men,  women  and  children  who  from  time 
to  time  need  legal  advice  and  assistance  and  yet  know  not 
where  to  turn  for  that  assistance  because  they  are  utterly 
unable  to  pay  even  the  most  reasonable  of  fees.  How  many 
persons  fall  within  this  class  we  can  only  conjecture.  The 
National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research  in  its  study  of 
Income  in  the  United  States,  published  in  1921,  states  that 
of  the  persons  who  earn  anything  at  all,  eight  million  earn 
less  than  eight  hundred  dollars  per  annum.  It  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  a  person  earning  less  than  fifteen  dollars  pei 
week  would  never  be  in  a  position  to  pay  any  substantial  surr 
for  a  lawyer's  services.  It  is  clear  that  there  are  hundred.' 
of  thousands  of  persons  in  our  great  cities  who  are  unabh 
to  secure  the  services  of  lawyers.     That  fact  produces  : 
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maladjustment  in  the  administration  of  justice;  for,  unless 
one  can  secure  the  services  of  counsel,  the  machinery  of 
justice  is  unworkable. 

The  best  solution  for  this  difficulty,  which  has  thus  far 
been  found,  is  the  legal  aid  organization.  A  legal  aid  organi- 
zation is  simply  a  private  society,  public  bureau  or  depart- 
ment of  an  organized  charity  which  pays  the  salaries  of 
lawyers  and  maintains  a  law  office  to  which  the  poorer  people 
may  go  for  their  needed  legal  assistance.  There  are  nearly 
forty  such  organizations  in  the  United  States  today.  They 
have  already  furnished  legal  service  to  over  one  million  five 
hundred  thousand  persons.  Each  year  over  one  hundred 
thousand  persons  turn  to  them  for  legal  aid. 

The  building  up  of  these  organizations  has  been  definite 
constructive  work,  and  social  workers  should  remember  and 
be  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  this  progress  is  due  very 
largely  to  the  efforts  of  public-spirited  members  of  the  bar. 
The  man  who  established  the  movement  in  this  country  was 
Arthur  v.  Briesen,  a  distinguished  patent  attorney  in  New 
York.  More  recently  the  bar  associations  have  taken  an 
official  interest  in  legal  aid  work,  and  in  1921  the  American 
Bar  Association  amended  its  constitution  by  unanimous  vote 
in  order  to  provide  a  standing  committee  on  legal  aid  work. 

It  is  worth  digressing  a  moment  to  point  out  an  interesting 
by-product  of  legal  aid  work.  The  legal  aid  organization 
rounds  out  the  circle  of  social  service  agencies  by  adding 
legal  social  service  to  the  other  more  generally  known  forms 
of  social  service,  but  also  it  affords  to  social  workers  a  source 
of  prompt,  accurate,  expert  legal  advice  such  as  they  have 
never  hitherto  enjoyed.  The  legal  aid  attorney  becomes  a 
master  in  those  branches  of  law  with  which  social  workers 
are  concerned.  He  deals  more  or  less  with  the  same  people, 
becomes  familiar  with  the  same  problems  and  therefore  can 
give  intelligent  cooperation.  The  social  worker  will  often 
find  that  the  best  solution  of  a  given  problem  depends  on  a 


correct  answer  to  a  legal  problem.  This  is  obviously  so 
when  dependency  is  the  result  of  desertion  or  of  an  industrial 
accident  to  the  bread-winner.  It  is  so  in  all  illegitimacy 
cases  and  in  most  domestic  relations  cases.  Reconstruction 
of  the  family  depends  in  first  instance  on  what  redress  can 
be  secured  through  the  law.  The  answer  to  that  question, 
often  a  complicated  one,  can  best  be  obtained  from  the  trained 
legal  aid  worker.  At  this  point  law  and  social  service  work 
merge.     The  closest  harmony  is  essential. 

Summarizing  the  present  situation,  we  find  that  once  the 
complaints  of  social  workers  against  legal  institutions  are 
analyzed  and  given  exact  expression  the  justified  complaints 
relate  almost  entirely  to  defects,  not  in  the  law,  but  in  the 
machinery  of  justice. 

The  bar  is  aware  of  these  defects  and  is  struggling  to 
overcome  them  and  is  entitled,  I  think,  to  a  more  patient 
and  a  more  tolerant  point  of  view  from  social  workers.  The 
bar  is  far  from  perfect,  but  it  has  done  a  great  deal  and  is 
now  doing  a  great  deal.  The  bar  instinctively  moves  more 
slowly,  but  it  moves.  And  it  generally  moves  safely  and 
surely  in  the  right  direction. 

It  is  of  some  importance  not  only  that  the  bar  should 
understand  more  of  social  service  work  and  get  more  of  the 
"  social  point  of  view,"  but  also  that  social  service  workers 
should  get  a  firmer  grasp  on  what  the  law  is  and  a  more 
sympathetic  point  of  view  toward  the  functions,  the  work, 
and  the  aspirations  of  the  organized  bar. 

The  two  professions  are  natural  allies  because  they  are 
complementary,  each  tending  to  supply  the  very  quality 
which  the  other  most  needs.  Both  serve  the  same  public. 
Both  are  actuated  by  the  same  underlying  principles  of  pro- 
fessional service.  They  ought  to  join  hands  in  a  common 
crusade.  It  will  be  a  good  thing  for  this  country  when  the 
two  groups  learn  to  come  together,  to  plan  together,  and 
to  work  together  for  the  public  welfare. 


Some  Human  Wastes  of  Industry 

By  Herbert  Hoover 


UNITED  STATES  SECRETARY  OF  COMMERCE 


EVERY  well-wisher  of  children  must  feel  deeply  the 
failure  of  the  last  effort  in  national  prevention  of 
child  labor.  A  majority  of  states  have  forward-look- 
ing and  effective  laws  in  child  protection;  some 
others  have  enacted  legislation  that  at  least  goes  part  way. 
But  there  is  a  minority  that  are  still  in  the  Middle  Ages  in 
their  attitude  to  childhood.  Child  labor  in  these  backward 
states  is  competitively  unfair  to  industry  in  the  states  that 
have  responded  to  the  moral  and  social  ideals  of  our  people. 
But  far  beyond  this,  the  moral  and  economic  results  of  de- 
bilitated, illiterate,  and  untrained  manhood  and  womanhood 
that  must  spring  from  these  cesspools  where  child  labor  is 
encouraged  and  is  legitimate  infect  the  entire  nation. 

All  of  us  would  agree  in  the  wish  that  the  sense  of  local 
government  and  local  responsibility  in  our  country  were  such 
that  each  and  every  state  would  advance  itself  to  the  fore- 
front of  progress  in  this  so  vital  a  question.  It  would  be 
far  better  for  the  future  of  the  republic  if  this  were  true,  for 
I  know  of  nothing  more  disheartening  than  the  impulse  and 
justification  given  to  the  centralization  of  government  by 
continuous  failure  of  local  government  in  matters  that  affect 
the  nation  as  a  whole.  With  the  growing  population  and 
growing  complexity  of  our  industrial  and  social  life,  the  con- 
stant resort  to  federal  control  for  solution  of  difficulties  will 
yet  undermine  the  very  basis  of  social  progress  by  the  de 
struction  of  the  sense  of  local  responsibility.     However,  if 

I  Substance  of   an   address  delivered   at   Providence,   Rhode   Island, 
before  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 


it  is  impossible  to  secure  this  necessary  safeguard  to  our  people 
by  local  government,  I  am  one  of  those  who  consider  the 
losses  in  our  sense  of  local  responsibility  are  less  than  the 
losses  to  the  nation  as  a  whole ;  and  if  all  else  fails  I  stand  for 
amendment  to  the  federal  constitution  that  will  give  the 
necessary  power  and  authority  to  compel  action  in  those 
states  which  are  negligent  of  their  responsibilities.  Let  us 
have  our  eyes  open  to  the  fact,  however,  that  the  necessity  fpv 
so  doing  is  a  definite  step  in  undermining  the  autonomy  of 
local  government,  and  the  sacrifice  in  this  autonomy  that  a 
few  states  are  imposing  on  all  the  whole  will  only  open  the 
gates  of  encroachment  through  the  Constitution  every  time 
some  local  social  cesspool  must  be  drained.  It  is  with  this 
thought  in  mind  that  I  should  like  to  suggest  that  a  fina! 
effort  be  made  to  bring  all  states  into  line  to  abolish  child 
labor.  If  that  cannot  be  accomplished  quickly,  I  regretfully 
join  with  those  in  favor  of  federal  action. 

Clearly,  if  economic  waste  is  reprehensible,  waste  of  child 
life  whether  viewed  economically  or  in  terms  of  common  and 
universal  betterment  is  a  blight  that  in  its  measure  is  more 
deplorable  than  war.  I  have  no  need  to  argue  the  case  and 
cause  of  childhood,  but  it  may  be  worth  recounting  that  our 
system  of  individualism  can  stai.d  only  if  we  can  make  effec 
tive  the  supreme  ideal  of  America.  This  ideal  is  that  there 
shall  be  an  equality  of  opportunity  for  every  citizen  to  reach 
that  position  in  the  community  to  which  his  intelligence, 
abilities,  character,  and  ambition  entitle  him.  I  am  a  strong 
believer  in  this  progressive  individualism  as  the  only  road  to 
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economic,  social,  and  spiritual  safety  and  to  human  progress. 
Without  this  tempering  ideal  that  America  has  evolved,  in- 
dividualism will  not  stand.  There  is  no  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity where  children  are  allowed  by  law  and  compelled  by 
parents  to  labor  during  the  years  they  should  receive  instruc- 
tion; there  is  no  equality  of  opportunity  unless  this  instruc- 
tion is  made  compulsory  by  the  state.  There  is  no  equality 
of  opportunity  for  children  whose  parents  are  not  restrained 
by  law  from  exploiting  them,  and  compelled  to  give  them 
participation  in  the  beneficent  privileges  that  the  state  pro- 
vides for  them. 

Out  of  some  twenty-six  million  children  between  five 
and  sixteen  years  of  age  in  America  the  use  of  child  labor, 
so  far  as  it  retards  proper  development  and  education  of 
children,  probably  affects  less  than  three  hundred  thousand 
children.  This  number  is  below  the  ideals  of  America,  but 
no  other  nation  can  show  so  small  a  proportion. 

ANOTHER  of  the  problems  in  which  there  is  much  dis- 
cussion is  that  of  the  hours  of  labor.  In  any  discussion 
of  this  subject,  we  must  embrace  three  points  of  view — the 
engineer's,  the  economist's,  and  the  social  student's.  Both 
the  engineer  and  the  economist  must  insist  on  the  maximum 
productivity,  the  only  foundation  on  which  we  can  obtain 
more  general  higher  standards  of  living.  The  argument  is 
simple  enough,  for  the  more  cheaply  commodities  can  be 
produced  the  larger  are  the  number  of  people  who  can  par- 
ticipate in  them. 

The  engineer,  however,  does  not  advocate  unlimited 
hours:  he  does  not  obtain  the  maximum  production  when 
fatigue  and  deterioration  in  product  begin  to  supervene.  His 
view  of  human  fatigue  and  of  human  deterioration  leads  di- 
rectly to  the  restriction  of  hours  to  that  number  that  will 
permit  of  best  performance  and  efficiency  in  the  tasks  in  the 
long  view.  The  engineer  takes  more  than  the  immediate 
view  of  a  day's  work,  for  there  are  some  tasks  of  repetitive 
character  which  tend  to  intellectual  and  moral  deterioration 
in  the  long  run.  It  is  one  of  the  first  problems  in  front  of 
the  engineer  to  find  such  a  diversion  and  stimulation  to  in- 
tellectual interests  either  directly  in  the  task  itself  or  indi- 
rectly in  some  association  with  it  that  will  prevent  not  only 
fatigue  but  deterioration  itself.  While  this  problem  is  of 
high  importance,  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think  that  the 
fabric  of  the  nation  is  about  to  collapse  because  we  have 
developed  mechanical  tools  for  mass  production,  for  the  very 
minor  malign  results  that  have  accompanied  these  inven- 
tions can  be  overcome.  The  length  of  hours  of  labor  in  the 
vision  of  the  engineer  will  vary  with  every  task.  There  are 
many  tasks  in  which  four  hours  is  too  long  for  continuous 
action.  There  are  other  tasks,  such  as  that  of  the  caretaker 
of  an  empty  house,  where  twenty-four  hours,  six  days  in  a 
week,  would  not  be  absurd  from  a  physical  point  of  view. 

The  social  student  must  approach  the  question  from  an- 
other and  equally  vital  point  of  view,  and  that  is  family  life, 
citizenship  and  opportunity  for  recreation  and  intellectual 
improvement.  These  limitations  are  mandatory,  and  what- 
ever the  right  hours  may  be  as  between  these  vital  social 
limitations  and  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  view  of  pro- 
ductivity, it  is  a  certainty  that  the  twelve-hour  day  or  seven- 
day  week  cannot  be  entertained  by  any  well-thinking  social 
student.  We  have  set  up  as  a  matter  of  public  sentiment 
eight  hours  as  an  approximate  standard,  yet  no  empirical 
number  can  be  right.  The  engineer  is  the  proponent  of 
scientific  study  into  the  hours  in  which  maximum  produc- 
tivity can  be  obtained  and  maintained.  We  need  these 
studies  by  the  engineer  and  social  student  in  every  industry, 
for  hours  too  short  are  an  injury  to  the  rest  of  us  in  that 
they  impose  lower  standards  of  living  upon  us ;  and  hours  too 
long  are  an  injury  to  the  individual  and  to  the  race. 

The  President  recently  called  a  meeting  of  the  leading 
steel  manufacturers  of  the  country  and  made  an  appeal  to 
them  in  the  name  of  social  progress  that  they  should  take 


steps  to  abolish  the  twelve-hour  day  which  now  remains  in 
respect  to  about  15  or  20  per  cent  of  the  employes  in  that 
industry.  This  request  was  based  upon  social  grounds,  and 
indeed  the  social  necessity  is  sufficient  justification  for  this 
or  any  other  step.  Many  employers  are  in  favor  of  it.  I 
do  not  believe  it  is  possible  to  develop  proper  citizenship  or 
proper  family  life,  whether  men  work  twelve  hours  by  neces- 
sity or  by  preference.  And  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  90  per  cent  of  the  public  opinion  of  the  entire  country 
is  solidly  behind  the  President  in  his  expression  that  we  have 
now  reached  a  stage  of  social  conceptions  where  this 
anachronism  should  be  abandoned. 


THE  industrial  losses  through  unemployment  and  inter- 
mittent employment  constitute  a  problem  that  is  not 
to  be  solved  by  any  formula.  It  must  be  attacked  in  detail. 
There  are  phases  of  our  seasonal  employment  that  no  doubt 
could  be  mitigated  by  more  cooperation  in  industry.  There 
is  one  feature  now  being  given  consideration  in  many  direc- 
tions that  I  believe  is  of  interest  and  promises  ultimate 
results,  and  that  is  the  accurate  study  by  civic  bodies  of  the 
character  of  the  particular  industries  in  any  particular  center 
in  the  endeavor  to  discover  opportunity  for  integrating  indus- 
tries to  intermesh  with  each  other  in  reduction  of  seasonal 
idleness.  Every  city  in  the  United  States  would  be  well 
advised  in  the  interest  of  its  own  development  to  consider 
what  industries  might  be  introduced  that  would  take  up  the 
slack  in  seasonal  employment  of  their  already  existing  es- 
tablishments. 

One  of  the  tremendous  wastes  through  unemployment  is 
due  to  the  fluctuation  of  the  business  cycle.  We  are  con- 
stantly reminded  by  some  of  the  economists  and  business 
men  that  this  is  inevitable;  that  there  is  an  ebb  and  flow  in 
the  demand  for  commodities  and  services  that  cannot  from 
the  nature  of  things  be  regulated.  I  have  great  doubts 
whether  there  is  a  real  foundation  for  this  view.  Thirty 
years  ago  our  business  community  considered  that  a  cyclical 
financial  panic  was  inevitable.  We  know  now  that  we  have 
cured  it  through  a  federal  reserve  banking  system.  We 
know  also  that  many  of  our  industries  are  themselves  finding 
methods  for  insuring  more  continuous  operation  of  their 
plants  during  these  ebbs  and  flows  of  demand.  At  the 
present  moment  a  committee  of  important  business  men  and 
economists,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, are  engaged  in  a  systematic  study  of  this  problem. 
An  analysis  of  the  business  cycle  quickly  brings  one  to  the 
separation  of  our  production  of  consumable  goods  from  the 
construction  of  our  plant  and  equipment,  that  is,  our  houses, 
our  public  utilities,  our  public  improvements,  our  public 
works.  The  ebb  and  flow  of  demand  for  consumable  goods 
in  the  main  may  probably  be  uncontrollable.  There  is  more 
hope  that  we  could  direct  certain  branches  of  our  construc- 
tion and  equipment,  such  as  public  works,  the  greater  utili- 
ties, in  such  a  fashion  that  we  could  provide  the  finances 
and  then  delay  construction  until  periods  of  depression,  and 
thereby  shift  our  labor  from  consumable  goods  to  plant  and 
equipment  in  these  periods.  It  would  clip  the  top  from 
booms,  and  the  depression  from  slumps. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  we  could  secure  a  delay  of 
such  equipment  to  the  amount  of  one-tenth  during  the  period 
of  normal  business  in  the  great  utilities  and  construction 
works  under  the  control  of  the  government;  that  it  would 
almost  plane  out  the  depression  in  employment.  I  am  con- 
fident that  there  is  a  solution  somewhere,  and  its  working 
out  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  yet  given  to  our 
economic  system — both  to  the  employer  and  to  the  employe. 
And  there  is  nothing  that  would  contribute  so  much  to  the 
contentment  and  the  advancement  of  our  people  as  greater 
assurance  to  the  individual  of  a  reasonable  economic  security 
to  remove  the  fear  of  total  family  disaster  through  the  loss  of 
a  job  to  those  who  wish  to  work. 


The  City  of  Seven  Hills 


By  Paul  L.  Benjamin 


TRADITION  has  it  that  when  Roger 
Williams,  exiled  from  Massachusetts  for 
his  religious  and  civic  beliefs,  landed  on 
the  bank  of  the  Seekonk  River,  he  was 
greeted  by  the  Indians  with  the  salutation,  "  What 
Cheer,  Friend !  "  He  christened  the  city  "  Provi- 
dence," "  having  a  sense  of  God's  merciful  provi- 
dence unto  me  in  my  distress." 

"  What  Cheer  "  might  be  taken  as  the  note  of 
the  Forty-ninth  Conference  of  Social  Work.  The  very  fine 
spirit  of  hospitality,  the  rich  historical  background,  the  cool 
weather,  the  setting  of  the  Brown  campus,  a  coordinated 
program,  made  such  a  combination  that  the  Providence  con- 
ference stands  out  as  exceptional  in  the  lengthening  series  of 
national  meetings. 

At  every  turn,  almost,  was  a  tablet  or  a  building  with  a 
wealth  of  suggestion  for  the  student  of  history  or  the  man 
who  prowls  back  alleys  in  the  search  of  curious  information. 
The  First  Baptist  Church,  for  instance,  where  many  of  the 
meetings  were  held,  the  oldest  Baptist  church  in  America, 
is  an  almost  perfect  bit  of  colonial  architecture.  The  simple 
severity  of  the  interior,  the  high  pulpit,  the  swinging  wooden 
gates  to  the  pews  gave  a  fitting  setting  for  a  discussion  of 
problems  dealing  with  human  well-being.  Old  Noah,  the 
colored  man  who  gives  loving  care  to  the  church  and  who  is 
steeped  in  its  history,  said  that  it  had  had  a  continuous  exist- 
ence since  its  founding  in  1638.  The  bell  which  still  rings 
out  the  call  to  worship  bore  at  first  the  quaint  inscription : 
For  freedom  of  conscience  the  town  was  first  planted, 

Persuasion,  not  force,  was  used  by  the  people. ' 

This  Church  is  the  eldest,  and  has  not  recanted, 

Enjoying  and  granting  bell,  temple  and  steeple. 

Then  there  were  the  crooked,  winding  streets  and  the 
colonial  houses  with  their  beautiful  doorways.  As  a  result  of 
several  forays  into  old  parts  of  the  city  one  picture  stands  out 
— that  of  a  red  brick  house,  probably  the  house  of  a  sea- 
captain  with  its  "  look-out,"  from  which,  spy  glass  in  hand, 
he  could  watch  the  incoming 
and  outgoing  ships.  There 
were  side  stairs  of  grey,  weath- 
ered stone,  a  garden  abloom 
with  rambler  roses  and  Can- 
terbury bells  and  some  tall 
elms  arching  against  a  high 
wall. 

This  lovely  setting  was 
further  carried  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity where  the  evening  ses- 
sions were  held  out-of-doors. 
The  cool  of  the  evening,  the 
movement  and  color  of  the 
crowd  with  slashes  of  crimson 
and  henna  and  lavender,  the 
historic  campus,  the  tall  elms, 
the  figure  of  the  speaker  grow- 
ing dimmer  as  in  clear,  ring- 
ing tones  he  urged  on  to  a 
new  effort,  all  made  a  lasting 
impression. 

The  whole  program  had 
been  built  around  the  theme 
of  "  fundamentals."  There 
was  a  general  recognition 
that  a  discussion  of  technique 
and  method,  while  necessary, 
is  not  enough.   Technique  and 


SOCIAL  WORK 

A  medal  by  Victor  Brenner  struck  twenty-five  years   ago   to  com- 
memorate the  silver  jubilee   of  the  National   Conference — then   of 
Charities  and  Correction 


method  are,  after  all,  mainly  superstructure.  This 
is  illustrated  in  the  growth  of  social  thinking  in 
regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  law  breaker;  the 
important  point  in  regard  to  him  is  that  he  is 
more  and  more  dealt  with  on  the  basis  of  his 
capacity  rather  than  his  act;  changes  in  the  ma- 
chinery of  probation  and  juvenile  courts  arise  out 
of  this  changed  conception. 

On  the  opening  night,  Robert  W.  Kelso,  presi- 
dent of  the  conference,  told  of  the  growth  of  community 
life  from  the  stage  of  the  frontier  post  to  the  complex  ac- 
tivity of  the  modern  city.  If  the  human  race  is  to  endure 
amid  the  stress  of  that  city,  increasing  attention,  he  said, 
must  be  paid  to  social  relations.  Therefore,  in  his  opin- 
ion, social  work  will,  in  some  form,  always  be  neces- 
sary. Both  Mr.  Kelso  and  Arthur  J.  Todd,  who  fol- 
lowed him,  brought  forth  repeated  laughter  and  ap- 
plause. Mr.  Kelso  said,  for  instance,  "  that  a  political 
reform  is  a  wish  for  good  lasting  one  term  " ;  public  office  is 
"  that  unhurried  precinct  of  little  men."  Mr.  Todd  quoted 
former  students  to  the  effect  that  "  a  social  institution  does 
something  and  harms  nobody  " ;  "  the  family  is  the  place 
where  the  sacred  things  of  life  have  transgressed."  Mr. 
Kelso  finished  with  a  plea  for  a  society  in  which  none  may 
lead  except  he  serve.  Mr.  Todd,  after  tracing  the  develop- 
ment of  the  institution  of  the  family,  presented  a  picture  of 
the  married  life  of  the  future  in  which  comradeship  will 
have  become  more  general.  He  described  the  family  as  an 
institution  enmeshed  in  the  network  of  other  institutions  and 
advised  family  case  workers  to  integrate  their  work  with 
other  movements  of  social  reform. 

The  other  evening  sessions  followed  with  a  series  of  bril- 
liant statements  of  "  fundamentals."  Among  the  speakers 
were  Grace  Abbott,  director  of  the  United  States  Children's 
Bureau;  J.  Prentice  Murphy,  of  the  Children's  Bureau  of 
Philadelphia;  George  E.  Vincent,  director  of  the  Rockefeller 

Foundation ;  Hastings  H. 
Hart,  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  and  president  of 
the  American  Prison  Associa- 
tion, Professor  E.  C.  Linde- 
man  of  the  North  Carolina 
College  for  Women ;  Dr. 
William  A.  White,  superin- 
tendent of  St.  Elizabeth's 
Hospital,  Washington ;  Ray- 
mond Moley,  of  the  Cleve- 
land Foundation;  Allen  T. 
Burns;  Ada  E.  Sheffield;  C. 
M.  Bookman,  secretary  of  the 
Council  of  Social  Agencies  of 
Cincinnati,  and  Professor 
Julius  Drachsler,  of  Smith 
College. 

Probably  the  most  popular 
speech,  due  partly  to  his  deft 
handling  of  the  English  lan- 
guage and  his  consummate 
platform  manner,  was  that 
made  by  Dr.  Vincent.  He 
discussed  Underlying  Con- 
cepts in  the  World  Move- 
ment for  Health. 

The  spiritual  note  sounded 
by  many  of  the  evening  speak- 
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ers  had,  perhaps,  its  best  exponents  in  the  addresses  given  by 
Mr.  Murphy  and  Professor  Lindeman.  Mr.  Murphy  startled 
his  audience  by  the  assertion  that  not  only  are  little  children 
being  destroyed  in  the  United  States  but  the  process  is  only 
slightly  hindered  by  the  child  welfare  agencies  of  the  country. 
He  reviewed  the  advances  made  in  work  for  children  since 
the  memorable  White  House  conference  of  1909.  He  esti- 
mated that  there  are  in  the  United  States  today  seven  thou- 
sand agencies  engaged  in  some  form  of  child  caring  or  child 
protection,  expending  hundred  of  millions  annually.  They 
have  at  all  times  in  their  charge  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  children  who  have  been  removed  from  their  own 
homes.  Mr.  Murphy  asked  certain  pertinent  questions  of 
these  agencies:  Do  they  contribute  to  the  total  of  human 
happiness?  How  far  do  they  suffer  from  outworn  principles? 
Does  their  daily  work  consist  of  a  series  of  obvious  tasks  or 
does  it  show  an  understanding  of  causes?  Then,  applying 
the  premise  that  the  home  is  the  most  appropriate  place  in 
which  to  work  out  civic  and  social  reforms,  he  tested  the  cur- 
rent work  for  children.     He  said : 

Child  placing  agencies,  by  the  quality  of  work  which  they  have 
done,  have  justly  earned  the  questionings,  the  doubts,  the  indecision 
as  to  whether  families  <vs.  institutions  is  really  a  settled  question. 
I  have  come  to  feel  that,  due  to  the  lack  of  elemental  things,  due 
to  a  lack  which  is  wholly  inexcusable,  a  vast  number  of  children 
in  foster  families  are  treated  to  a  neglect,  to  a  drying  up  of  their 
talents  and  qualities  which  offer  no  arguments  in  the  minds  of  the 
general  public  for  cessation  in  institutional  development.  We  adopt 
out  with  light  and  deft  touches ;  we  place  children  in  families  worse 
than  those  from  which  they  originally  came;  we  place  them  in 
families — due  to  our  faulty  methods  of  work — which  are  no  true 
index  of  the  stream  of  normal,  wholesome  family  life  flowing 
through  the  communities. 

Mr.  Murphy's  frank  criticism  made  his  paper  not  just  an- 
other brilliant  public  address  but  further  evidence  that  social 
work  is  challenging  its  own  formulas.     He  said  further: 

Let  us  be  open-minded  to  the  question  as  to  whether  the  general 
improvement  in  community  life  in  place  after  place  in  the  country 
is  not  more  the  product  of  better  wages,  of  good  schools,  of  health 
work,  of  recreational  control,  of  mothers'  assistance,  of  mental 
hygiene  than  all  the  so-called  child  caring  and  even  family  caring 
agencies.  Let  us  look  into  the  field  of  prevention,  of  science,  to  see 
how  far  birth  control,  family  limitation,  training  for  parenthood, 
can  be  made  a  general  possession,  that  we  can  view  its  possibility, 
not  as  the  essence  of  impurity  but  rather  the  opposite,  spelling 
healthy,  normal  happy  lives  for  children  who  are  wanted. 

Professor  Royal  Bailey  Farnum,  director  of  art  education 
for  Massachusetts,  in  his  paper  in  the  children's  section,  The 
Esthetic  Sensibilities  of  Children,  showed  how  most  children 
have  a  deep  sense  of  beauty,  poetry,  color  and  form.  Apropos 
of  this,  Jessie  Luther  of  Providence  told  the  story  of  the  boy 
in  a  fishing  village  along  the  Labrador  coast  who  made  things 
of  real  charm  after  a  few  tools  had  been  put  into  his  hands 
and  he  had  been  given  some  simple  instructions. 

Discussions  in  the  section  meetings  and  in  those  of  the 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers  showed  increasing 
concern  for  ethical  standards. 

A  Freer  Outlook 

A  greater  mental  flexibility  was  discernible  in  the  dele- 
gates. The  shadow  of  the  war  had  moved  to  a  gray  edge. 
Although  its  pernicious  results  were  recognized — they  will  be 
present  in  many  a  conference  to  come — they  did  not  engross 
attention  as  in  the  past.  In  spite  of  the  business  depression, 
of  unemployment,  of  the  hazards  of  social  progress  there  was 
an  invigorating  sense  of  new  freedom.  People  did  not  seem 
so  much  to  be  cabined  and  confined  by  their  own  technique 
and  their  own  prejudices.  There  was  mingling  between  divi- 
sions in  spite  of  the  distance  between  section  meetings.  There 
was  more  tolerance,  more  effort  to  understand  fundamentals. 
Thus  the  interest  in  the  problems  of  labor  and  capital  was 
very  evident. 

This  wider  interest  found  expression  in  particular  in  a 
special  meeting  of  the  division  on  economic  and  industrial 
problems  to  discuss  the  textile  strike  which  had  been  going 


on  for  five  months  in  the  cotton  mills  of  Rhode  Island.  It 
would,  indeed,  have  been  a  travesty  on  the  spirit  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  if  it  had  not  spoken  upon  this  issue  in  its 
midst.  Mayor  Joseph  H.  Gainer,  of  Providence,  the  first 
speaker,  outlined  the  cause  of  the  strike.  He  stated  that  it 
had  been  impossible  to  bring  the  issues  "  into  the  sifting  pan 
of  public  opinion  "  or  to  focus  public  opinion  sufficiently  to 
find  out  whether  the  claims  of  the  strikers  or  the  employers 
were  right.  The  Reverend  Herbert  A.  Jump,  president  of 
the  ministers'  council  of  Manchester,  New  Hampshire,  de- 
clared that  the  strike  was  "  a  liquid  social  problem."  He 
added : 

Although  the  Amoskeag  has  increased  its  capita]  from  $4,000,000 
to  $44,000,000  entirely  out  of  war  earnings,  has  a  surplus  of 
$37,000,000  and  has  not  shaved  dividends  one  cent,  it  has  asked  its 
employes  to  stand  a  42^4  per  cent  wage  cut.  The  question,  it  seems 
to  me,   is:  Should   a  corporation  of  inordinate  wealth,  which   has 
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made  tremendous  profits,  even  granting  that  it  has  lost  $1,000,000 
during  the  past  year,  put  all  the  burden  of  deflation  on  its  wage- 
earners? 

Mary  Van  Kleeck,  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  in  ask- 
ing for  a  thorough  investigation  to  ascertain  the  facts  of  the 
textile  strike,  said : 

Rather  than  criticize  workers  for  striking  it  might  be  that  we 
should  thank  them  for  being  the  only  part  of  the  community  which 
is  willing  to  make  a  sacrifice  for  the  common  good. 

A  resolution  offered  by  Robert  A.  Woods,  of  Boston,  re- 
questing President  Harding  to  appoint  a  commission  to  inves- 
tigate the  cotton  textile  industry  in  the  United  States  was 
adopted. 

The  National  Conference  also  gave  evidence  of  increasing 
interest  in  neighborhood  and  community  affairs.  This  does 
not  mean  the  scrapping  of  work  with  individuals.  In  fact, 
much  of  the  social  laboratory  of  the  future  as  in  the  past  will 
be  with  individuals  and  family  units.  As  the  light  played 
upon  the  rugged  features  of  Professor  Lindeman  when  he  dis- 
cussed the  Future  of  a  Community  in  an  Industrial  Civiliza- 
tion, this  sense  of  group  action  assumed  special  force.  He 
showed  the  revolution  which  is  under  way  in  education 
through  the  worker's  educational  movement  and  in  religious 
thinking  through  the  community  church,  of  which  there  are 
uver  six  hundred  in  the  country.  There  is  a  ferment  among 
working  men  who  want  a  rationalized  control  of  those  forces 
that  now  control  them. 

C.  M.  Bookman,  of  Cincinnati,  also  stressed  this  need  for 
group  action.  He  declared  that  social  agencies  in  the  future 
must  cooperate  in  their  efforts  for  human  betterment,  work 
together  in  federated  movements  and  avoid  lost  motion.  He 
asserted  that  social  agencies  have  not  presented  a  united  front 
to  the  enemies  of  social  progress.     "  They  have  not  taken 
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advantage  of  the  great  social  forces  constantly  working  in  the 
community."     He  said  further: 

If  I  am  correct  in  my  diagnosis,  we  shall  for  the  next  few  years 
find  our  greatest  challenge  to  service  in  local  communities.  As  the 
citizens  of  the  local  communities  become  more  and  more  conscious 
of  their  common  needs  and  more  and  more  desirous  of  bettering 
community  life,  they  will  demand  more  efficiency  in  social  work. 
They  will  insist  that  all  agencies,  public  and  private,  develop  a 
better  articulation  with  each  other  and  with  the  community. 

Group  action  calls  for  another  addition  to  the  ranks  of 
social  work,  "  the  social  interpreter."  Professor  Lindeman 
put  it  with  the  statement  that  we  must  begin  to  popularize 
our  specialties  with  the  common  people.  Unquestionably  one 
of  the  salient  features  of  the  whole  conference  was  this  inter- 
est in  publicity  and  educational  methods.  An  extremely  valu- 
able program  had  its  germination  at  Milwaukee  last  year 
when  an  unofficial  committee  with  E.  G.  Routzahn,  of  the 


Russell  Sage  Foundation,  as  chairman,  and  Homer  Borst,  of 
Indianapolis,  as  secretary  was  appointed  to  make  plans  for 
this  year's  meeting.  Social  workers  in  the  past  have  talked  too 
much  to  themselves.  They  have  been  as  inarticulate  as  the 
bashful  suitor  who  sees  some  one  else  steal  his  girl  and  can- 
not speak.  As  a  result  communities  are  ignorant  of  the  aims 
and  purposes  of  social  work.  John  Ihlder,  manager  of  the 
civic  development  department  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States,  declared  that  this  failure  of  social  work- 
ers to  interpret  their  aspirations  to  the  outsider  is  holding 
back  business  men  from  supporting  social  movements  whole- 
heartedly. So  concrete  and  so  worth  while  were  the  many 
sessions  on  publicity  that  they  partook  more  of  the  nature  of 
an  institute  than  a  conference. 

The  Providence  Midnight  Follies,  a  Tired  Social  Work- 
ers' Revue,  given  in  Sayles  Hall  by  "  a  group  of  irresponsi- 
bles  "  played  to  packed  houses.  "  M.  H.,"  the  Great  Bal- 
ancer, direct  from  the  New  York  Monday  Club,"  was  the 
feature  act.  The  scene  opened  in  the  office  of  the  Psychoneu- 
rocirculatoryasthenia  Clinic.  Miss  Rosie  Infantile,  of  the 
Protest  Community  Center,  Miss  Crushed  Adolescence,  of 
the  Society  for  Maiden's  Prayer,  and  Miss  Ima  Puritan,  of 
the  Anti-Cosmetic  League,  are  seated  discussing  thyroids  and 
pituitaries.  A  huge  case  record  is  drawn  in  on  a  boy's  ex- 
press wagon.  Miss  Iva  Handicap,  of  the  Anti-Pep  Society, 
enters  with  Miss  Notta  Repression,  a  finalehopper.  Miss 
Handicap  utters  Apache-like  shrieks.  "A  complex,  a  com- 
plex," cries  Dr.  Simplex,  personified  by  Dr.  Frankwood  E. 
Williams.  With  a  huge  pair  of  forceps  he  frantically  pursues 
it  and  finally  draws  forth  a  wriggling  complex  in  the  form 
of  a  snake  which  he  plumps  into  a  bottle. 

Another  effective  use  of  social  education  is  through  the 
selection  of  hymns.    Arthur  J.  Strawson,  as  the  chairman  of 


a  special  committee,  had  selected  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  hymns  of  social  Christianity,  many  of  which  were 
taken  from  the  collection  made  by  the  Survey  some  years 
ago.  The  organist  said  that  he  could  feel  the  lift  of  the  con- 
gregation as  it  threw  itself  into  singing  these  hymns. 

Each  national  conference  sees  an  increasing  number  of  pub- 
lic officials  in  attendance.  There  has,  in  fact,  been  a  tre- 
mendous expansion  in  public  social  service  which  has  carried 
with  it  a  new  breed  of  officials.  More  and  more  the  com- 
munity of  their  interests  with  those  of  other  social  workers 
is  recognized.  Speaking  at  the  division  on  public  offices  and 
administration,  Mr.  Kelso  stated  that  there  are  not  enough 
members  of  the  old  guard  left  in  public  welfare  work  to  form 
even  a  decent  minority.  The  time-honored  puppets  of  alms 
and  doles  and  the  ever-present  poor  have  been  thrown  into 
the  scrap-heap.  Instead,  there  is  a  growing  body  of  trained 
workers  who  understand  the  social  responsibilities  of 
their  jobs. 

The  American  Association  of  Social  Workers,  marking  its 
first  birthday,  carried  forward  the  promise  of  the  enthusiastic 
gathering  of  last  year.  Although  its  meeting  was  held  on  the 
hottest  day  of  the  conference,  the  First  Baptist  Church  was 
filled.  It  was  evident  at  this  as  well  as  at  the  preliminary 
meetings  of  the  association  that  social  workers  of  the  country 
not  only  want  a  professional  organization  of  their  own  but 
that  they  are  also  determined  to  stand  on  their  own  legs  in 
developing  group  solidarity.  Alexander  Fleisher  said:  "I 
don't  like  the  idea  of  being  a  subsidized  trade  union."  John 
Shillady  declared  that  it  is  a  class  movement.  Mary  E. 
Richmond  perceived  possible  sinister  results  if  the  organiza- 
tion should  be  financed  from  outside  the  ranks  of  social 
workers.  She  expressed  the  opinion  that  big  business  has 
made  the  unfortunate  discovery  that  social  work  is  some- 
thing it  can  play  with.  Others  asserted  that  "  we  have  got 
to  dare  to  be  poor  " ;  "  we  can  get  along  without  being  subsi- 
dized by  those  who  have  more  than  we." 

Membership  qualifications  were  adopted  which  make  the 
association  strictly  one  for  social  worker.  The  membership 
was  divided  into  two  classes,  regular  and  junior.  No  dis- 
tinction was  drawn  between  volunteers  and  paid  workers 
since  it  was  the  opinion  of  those  present  that  if  volunteers 
meet  the  requirements  for  standards  they  should  receive  the 
same  consideration  as  paid  workers. 

One  of  the  meetings  was  enlivened  by  the  proposal  made 
by  Arthur  A.  Guild,  of  Toledo,  that  the  new  professional 
social  worker  be  called  a  "socician,"  which  would  be  the 
equivalent  of  "  sterling  "  on  the  family  silver.  The  name 
would  be  pronounced  like  physician.  As  alternatives  he  also 
proposed  "  sociatrist  "  and  "  socianeer." 

Some  of  the  Sections 

Those  interested  in  the  federation  movement  are  becoming 
less  interested  in  machinery  and  more  concerned  with  larger 
community  undertakings.  Perhaps  for  the  first  time  a  real 
crystallization  of  experience  is  taking  place.  As  a  result  of 
the  try  and  failure  method,  definite  policies  in  regard  to 
budgets,  campaign  plans  and  publicity  are  assuming  shape. 
There  is  also  the  recognition  that  a  federation  must  do  the 
whole  job.  If  recreation,  for  example,  is  included  in  the  cen- 
tral budget  then  national  as  well  as  local  needs  must  be  met. 
In  other  words,  a  community  chest  cannot  evade  its  respon- 
sibility. Ralph  Reed,  of  Des  Moines,  in  an  excellent  paper  in 
the  section  on  the  Organization  of  Social  Forces,  stated  that 
the  tendency  in  the  federation  movement  is  now  to  include 
national  as  well  as  local  agencies.  Further,  he  added  that 
local  community  funds  have  no  desire  to  remove  the  control 
exercised  by  national  organizations  over  their  local  members. 
In  fact,  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  national  organizations 
should  be  encouraged  to  meet  such  a  responsibility. 

The  American  Association  for  Community  Organization 
believes  that  the  movement  has  become  too  big  to  be  handled 
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by  a  volunteer  secretary.  It  has,  therefore,  requested  the 
National  Information  Bureau  to  become  its  executive.  Allen 
T.  Burns  has  been  offered  the  position  as  secretary  of  the 
bureau.  William  J.  Norton,  of  Detroit,  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  association. 

Some  of  the  most  significant  features  of  certain  section 
meetings  have  already  been  discussed.  The  Family  Division 
held  a  joint  meeting  with  the  Children's  Section  at  which 
the  relationships  between  children  and  family  case  working 
agencies  were  discussed  by  Mr.  Murphy  and  by  Catherine 
Sanders,  of  New  York.  One  prominent  family  welfare 
worker  has  suggested  that  a  division  on  the  home  be  sub- 
stituted for  these  two  divisions. 
Mr.  Murphy  stated  that  any 
good  children's  job  is  a  family 
job.  He  was  critical  of  the  large 
turnover  in  both  agencies.  We 
must  have,  he  said,  more  mature, 
more  experienced  and  more  per- 
manent people.  He  suggested  an 
interchange  of  workers  between 
both  fields. 

The  meetings  of  the  family 
section  were  opened  by  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  the  rise  of  re- 
lief during  the  past  five  years, 
made  by  John  B.  Dawson,  secre- 
tary of  the  Organized  Charities 
Association  of  New  Haven.  Mr. 
Dawson  believes  that  family  wel- 
fare societies  have  been  too  little 
concerned  with  what  families 
can  do  for  themselves.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  of  them  have 
shied  at  the  giving  of  material 
relief  as  a  horse  at  a  dead  cat. 
He  thinks  that  the  time  has  come 
for  such  societies  to  say  frankly 
that  they  not  only  do  give  relief 
but  also  give  it  adequately. 

Hastings  H.  Hart  discussed  Coddling  the  Prisoner  at  the 
evening  session  of  the  section  on  delinquents  and  correction. 
He  contrasted  the  right  and  the  wrong  way  of  dealing  with 
the  prisoner  and  threw  the  spotlight  on  many  of  the  abuses 
which  still  exist.  He  showed  by  illustration  that  heavy  jail 
sentences  do  not  seem  to  result  in  a  reduction  of  the  number 
of  offenses.  He  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  greatest  evils  in 
our  penal  system  today  is  the  abuse  of  the  system  of  giving 
bail.  He  declared  that  the  wrong  application  of  this  system 
makes  it  possible  for  the  wealthy  and  the  influential  to  keep 
their  liberty  and  the  crook  to  collect  his  fine  from  society 
while  the  weak  and  defenseless  remain  behind  bars.  Speak- 
ing the  same  evening,  Raymond  Moley,  of  the  Cleveland 
Foundation,  described  the  Cleveland  Survey  of  Criminal  Jus- 
tice. 

Coordination  of  effort  was  the  principal  theme  of  the 
health  section.  The  National  Health  Council,  the  child 
health  demonstration  in  Mansfield,  Ohio,  the  Cape  Cod 
Health  Unit  were  discussed.  Walter  D.  Thurber,  secretary 
of  the  Maine  Public  Health  Association,  portrayed  the  State 
Voluntary  Health  Coordination  Movement,  the  much  talked 
about  Maine  plan  for  unified  health  service. 

Ten  years  ago  a  Committee  on  Standards  of  Living  and 
Labor  presented  to  the  National  Conference  a  series  of  rec- 
ommendations as  an  outlineiof  social  standards  for  industry. 
These  provided  for  a  minimum  wage,  the  adoption  of  the 
eight-hour  day,  minimum  standards  of  safety  and  health,  in- 
cluding the  prohibition  of  the  manufacture  of  poisonous 
articles  dangerous  to  the  life  of  the  worker  wherever  harm- 
less substitutes  were  possible,  the  right  to  a  home  free  from 
extortionate  taxation  and  the  invasion  of  industrial  manufac- 


ture, the  prohibition  of  child  labor,  some  effective  system  of 
compensation  for  industrial  accidents,  involuntary  unemploy- 
ment, disease,  sickness,  invalidity  and  old  age.  They  were 
reviewed  in  a  notable  paper  by  Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  general 
secretary  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee.  Mr. 
Lovejoy  said: 

Gigantic  appropriations  are  being  voted  for  imperial  projects 
beyond  the  dreams  of  any  nation  in  history.  The  poor  are  being 
bled  by  burdens  of  taxation  to  foot  the  bills.  Almost  the  entire  levy 
of  federal  taxation  is  for  the  support  of  our  military  and  naval 
establishments.  .  .  .  Finally  we  make  bold  to  declare  that,  in 
spite  of  the  reactionary  forces  which  still  bind  us  to  the  past  and 
the  self  interest  that  still  works  to  disintegrate,  we  are  headed  for- 
ward and  we  shall  see,  or  at  least 
pass  on  to  posterity  the  possibility  of 
seeing,  how  a  nation  can  actually 
house  and  feed  and  clothe  itself — 
without  making  it  the  chief  and  con- 
suming occupation  of  life  and  with- 
out destroying  any  of  its  people  or 
any  other  people  in  the  process. 

In  the  Section  on  the  Neigh- 
borhood and  Community  the  mo- 
tion picture  industry  came  in  es- 
pecially for  debate.  O.  G.  Cocks, 
secretary  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  Better  Films,  described 
the  Better  Film  Movement, 
which  he  stated  has  now  passed 
the  experimental  stage.  H. 
Turner  Jones,  of  Southern  En- 
terprises, said  that  the  three  im- 
portant questions  are:  suitable 
pictures  for  little  children,  accu- 
rate information  about  pictures 
prior  to  exhibition,  and  better 
pictures.  He  detailed  several 
successful  movements  which  have 
been  inaugurated  to  secure  better 
films,  such  as  the  photoplay 
guides  published  by  Atlanta 
newspapers,  the  Cleveland  Cine- 
ma Club  and  the  Indiana  Endorsers  of  Photoplays. 

In  the  Division  of  Mental  Hygiene,  Jessie  Taft,  director 
of  the  department  of  child  study  of  the  Seybert  Institute  of 
Philadelphia,  pictured  the  modern  attitude  in  children's 
work,  namely,  that  of  treating  the  child  with  as  much  re- 
gard for  his  personality  as  though  he  were  an  adult. 

Alexander  A.  Goldenweiser,  of  the  New  School  of  Social 
Research,  told  the  section  on  the  immigrant  that  prejudice 
is  growing  apace  in  America  against  the  Jew  and  the  Japa- 
nese. He  declared  that  unless  steps  are  taken  toward 
assimilating  these  people  they  will  present  as  difficult  a  prob- 
lem as  that  of  the  Negro.  Although  the  prejudice  against 
the  "  Jap  "  is  largely  restricted  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  this 
prejudice,  he  asserted,  is  on  the  increase.  He  suggested  that 
an  attempt  be  made  to  bring  about  a  realization  that  no 
harm  results  from  intermarriage  between  the  Japanese  and 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  that  efforts  be  made  to  raise  the  standard 
of  living  of  Asiatics  and  that  a  policy  of  international  good 
will  be  adopted.  Prejudice  against  the  Jew  is  new  in  America 
and  as  yet  mainly  restricted  to  cities  and  the  East.  As  regards 
the  problem  of  the  Negro  in  America,  the  most  serious  racial 
problem,  he  recommended  concentration  upon  three  issues: 
complete  legal  equalization  of  the  white  and  the  Negro ;  edu- 
cational effort  to  convince  both  of  the  advantages  of  economic 
cooperation,  and  the  widespread  information  about  racial 
traits  and  cultural  capacity.  Professor  Drachsler  also  declared 
that  the  race  problem  demands  immediate  attention.  "Any 
attempt  to  escape  solving  it,"  he  said,  "  is  not  only  intel- 
lectually cowardly  but  dangerous." 

It  was  a  menu  offering  a  wide  choice.  A  welcome  addition 
to  the  bill  of  fare  was  the  delightful  sail  down  the  bay,  past 
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lighthouses,  graceful  sailing  vessels  and  palatial  estates,  to 
Newport,  where  there  were  surf  bathing,  historical  walks  to 
such  points  of  interest  as  the  Viking's  Tower,  the  theme  of 
the  Skeleton  in  Armor,  and  rides  around  the  bay  in  launches 
provided  by  the  Navy. 

The  business  sessions  of  the  conference  in  their  commotion 
resembled  a  political  convention ;  yet,  although  there  was 
heated  discussion  upon  many  moot  points,  it  was  hardly  ever 
acrimonious.  It  was  patent  that  a  simple  procedure  is  vitally 
necessary  for  the  conference.  It  is,  indeed,  amazing  that  the 
conference  should  be  on  the  eve  of  its  golden  anniversary  with 
such  an  incubus  of  a  procedure  as  it  now  has.  No  one  quite 
seemed  to  know  who  had  the  right  to  vote  and  who  didn't. 
The  most  composed  person  in  the  hall  was  the  president,  who 
kept  the  turbulent  crowd  well  in  control.  A  wise  move  was 
made  by  recommending  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  ex- 
amine the  question  of  nominations  and  elections.  The  report 
of  the  general  secretary,  William  H.  Parker,  that  the  confer- 
ence is  out  of  debt,  brought  applause.  A  great  deal  of  credit 
is  due  to  Mr.  Parker  for  a  sound  financial  policy. 

The  New  Officers 

The  following  were  chosen  officers  for  the  fiftieth  confer- 
ence: President,  Homer  Folks,  secretary  of  the  New  York 
State  Charities'  Aid  Association ;  first  vice-president,  Allen  T. 
Burns,  of  New  York ;  second  vice-president,  Julia  C.  Lathrop, 
former  chief  of  the  United  States  Children's  Bureau;  third 
vice-president,  Dr.  William  Healy,  of  Boston ;  treasurer,  C. 
M.  Bookman,  of  Cincinnati.  The  members  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  are:  William  T.  Cross,  Chicago;  Owen  R. 
Lovejoy,  New  York;  William  J.  Norton,  Detroit;  Frederic 
Siedenburg,  Chicago;  Gertrude  Vaile,  Denver;  Grace  Ab- 
bott, Washington;  Allen  T.  Burns,  New  York;  Karl  de 
Schweinitz,  Philadelphia ;  Robert  A.  Woods,  Boston ;  C.  M. 
Bookman,  Cincinnati;  Frank  J.  Bruno,  Minneapolis;  J. 
Prentice  Murphy,  Philadelphia;  John  A.  Ryan,  Washing- 
ton; Jessie  Taft,  Philadelphia.  The  chairmen  of  divisions 
for  next  year  are  as  follows: 

Division  I.         Children:  Mrs.  Helen  T.  Woolley,  Detroit. 
Division  II.       Delinquents  and   Correction:  George  W.  Kirchwey, 

New  York 
Division  III.      Health:  Dr.  Haven  Emerson,  New  York 
Division  IV.      The  Family:  Frank  J.  Bruno,  Minneapolis 
Division  V.        Industrial     and     Economic     Problems:     MaNry     Van 

Kleeck,  New  York 
Division  VI.      Neighborhood     and     Community    Life:    George    A. 

Bellamy,  Cleveland 
Division  VII.     Mental  Hygiene:  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams,  New 

York 
Division  VIII.  Organization    of    Social    Forces:    Fred    C.    Croxton, 

Columbus 
Division  IX.      Public    Officials    and    Administration:    George    Sr 

Wilson,  Washington 
Division  X.        The  Immigrant,  remains  on  a  temporary  basis. 

The  conference  will  be  held  in  Washington  next  year, 
probably  during  May. 

Homer  Folks,  who  will  head  the  conference  during  its 
fiftieth  anniversary  year,  has  been  secretary  of  the  New 
York  Charities'  Aid  Association  continuously,  except  for 
brief  absences  in  1902  and  1907,  and  again  for  war  service 


abroad,  for  nearly  thirty  years.  He  was  president  of  the 
conference  in  191 1.  He  was  organizer  and  director  of  the 
Department  of  Civil  Affairs  of  the  American  Red  Cross  in 
France.  Later  he  became  chief  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
Survey  Mission  to  Italy,  Greece,  Serbia,  Belgium  and 
France.  In  1921  he  was  special  adviser  of  the  Red  Cross  in 
child  health  work  in  Europe. 

Next  Year's  Jubilee 

The  present  conference  admirably  set  the  stage  for  the 
jubilee  conference  next  year  in  Washington.  A  special  com- 
mittee, of  which  Mr.  Burns  was  chairman  and  Mr.  Shillady, 
secretary,  presented  a  detailed  plan  for  this  celebration.  This 
meeting  will  come  five  years  after  the  close  of  the  great  war, 
at  a  period  when  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be  "  a  great 
revival  of  interest  in  social  work  and  in  constructive  domes- 
tic policies."  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  therefore, 
that  the  fiftieth  birthday  could  best  be  celebrated  "by  a  com- 
prehensive treatment  of  social  work  in  the  life  of  today." 
The  following  seven  main  topics  were  suggested  for  the 
week:  The  Home,  The  School,  Industry,  The  Church, 
Public  Opinion,  The  Court  and  The  Law,  Health.  The 
committee  recommended  the  suspension  for  one  year  of  the 
divisional  form  of  organization  in  order  to  permit  each  of 
these  topics  to  have  a  full  day  of  its  own.  Upon  motion  of 
Hastings  H.  Hart  the  rules  were  suspended  to  permit  this 
change.  It  was  not  made  clear,  however,  what  role  the 
divisions,  all  of  which  have  elected  committees,  will  play  in 
developing  this  program.  Upon  the  proposed  plan  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  states: 

There  must  be  no  water-tight  compartments  between  social  work 
and  teaching,  social  work  and  industrial  organization,  social  work 
and  the  ministry,  social  work  and  processes  by  which  public  opinion 
is  formed,  social  work  and  the  administration  of  justice,  social  work 
and  medicine.  The  proposed  program  should  tend  to  emphasize 
the  removal  of  all  artificial  barriers. 

Although  an  international  congress  of  social  work  sug- 
gested itself,  the  committee  decided  that  it  was  best  not  to 
attempt  so  ambitious  a  scheme.  An  effort  will  be  made, 
however,  to  bring  foreign  leaders  of  social  thought  to  the 
conference.  In  discussing  the  jubilee  conference,  Mr.  Folks 
said: 

This  conference  was  born  in  a  revival  of  interest  five  years  after 
the  Civil  War,  as  were  the  American  Public  Health  Association  and 
the  American  Prison  Association.  Next  year  will  be  the  fifth  year 
from  the  end  of  the  great  war,  and  it  is  up  to  us  to  do  our  best 
thinking  and  to  show  our  capacity  for  leadership  in  our  field.  It 
is  up  to  us  to  be  ready  for  that  great  wave  of  interest  which  is 
bound  to  come  in  the  immediate  future. 

He  stated  further  that  the  conference  will  be  a  megaphone 
through  which  to  interpret  to  the  American  people  the  great 
fields  of  social  endeavor. 

The  last  picture  which  I  had  of  the  Forty-Ninth  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work  was  that  of  Brown  campus  and  build- 
ings fading  into  the  dusk.  On  one  side  was  Benefit  Street 
and  on  the  other  Benevolent  Street.  The  spirit  of  Roger 
Williams  who  welcomed  even  "  Turks  and  Infidels  "  to  his 
fellowship  was  over  all. 


A  Message 


'  I  AHE  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  is  characteris- 
-*-  tically  American  in  its  faith  in  the  value  of  discussion. 
Next  year  will  be  the  fiftieth  annual  national  interchange  of 
views  and  experiences  on  the  part  of  those  interested  in 
health,  relief  and  correction  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  conference  has  remained  strictly  a  conference,  resisting 
the  recurring  temptations  to  formulate  a  program  or  under- 
take propaganda.  Several  much  needed  national  organiza- 
tions, with  programs,  and  budgets  for  organization  and 
propaganda,  have  sprung  up  in  this  field,  but  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work  remains  the  one  annual  occasion 
at  which  all  different  points  of  view  and  varieties  of  method 
come  together  for  a  frank  interchange  of  views  and  discussion 
of  methods  and  principles. 

The  fiftieth  anniversary  conference  will  not  be  an  excep- 
tion in  this  respect.  It  will  be  exceptional  in  the  opportunity 
for  stock-taking  at  the  end  of  a  half  century,  for  measuring 
the  net  results  of  all  phases  of  social  work,  public  as  well  as 
private,  in  the  important  aspects  of  human  life — the  family, 
education,  industry,  religion,  public  opinion,  government,  and 
health.  In  the  light  of  net  results  to  date,  it  should  enable 
each  of  us  more  wisely  to  lay  our  course  for  the  next  decade. 

This  year's  conference  made  clear  the  fundamental  bases 
of  our  various  activities.  Next  year  we  should  formulate 
plans  for  building  on  these  foundations  a  structure  which  will 
fitly  express  the  vital  interest  and  deliberate  will  of  the  people 
in  America,  to  prevent  preventable  disease,  eliminate  un- 
necessary poverty,  diminish  the  need  for  correction,  and  place 
remaining  correctional  agencies  on  a  rational  and  effective 
basis.    On  to  Washington!  Homer  Folks. 

President,  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 


DIVISION    MEETINGS 


Organization  of  Social  Forces 

THE  federation  plan  has  now  been  adopted  by  one  hun- 
dred and  six  cities  in  the  conduct  and  support  of  their 
welfare  agencies ;  fifteen  more  have  councils  of  social  agencies ; 
forty-five  others  have  committees  actively  studying  the  feder- 
ation plan;  ninety  additional  communities  have  in  the  past 
year  addressed  inquiries  to  federated  cities  or  have  called 
upon  the  secretary  of  the  American  Association  for  Com- 
munity Organization  for  advice,  help  or  suggestions  on  the 
subject. 

The  need  for  common  understanding  and  action  in  facing 
the  community  problems  of  today  was  voiced  in  every  section 
of  this  year's  conference. 

The  federation  section  of  the  conference  shows  evidence 
of  progress  from  year  to  year  in  the  efforts  of  its  members  to 
translate  this  point  of  view  into  an  active  process  of  action 
in  their  respective  cities.  The  meetings  this  year  were  char- 
acterized by  strong  papers  and  discussions  on  budgeting  and 
planning  for  a  year's  community  welfare  work;  a  plan  for 
a  common  financial  campaign;  the  work  of  a  federation  in 
effecting  standards  and  coordination  of  effort  among  social 
service  agencies;  mutual  relationships  and  responsibilities  be- 
tween individual  communities  and  national  agencies;  de- 
tailed financial  and  accounting  methods  practiced  by  federa- 
tion cities. 

Many  other  important  matters  were  dealt  with  in  the  ses- 
sions, but  there  was  special  interest  in  these  subjects.  Those 
who  are  interested  in  the  subject  of  federation  will  wish  to 
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read  the  paper  by  Harry  P.  Wareheim,  of  Rochester,  on  a 
plan  for  a  financial  campaign,  with  its  accompanying  chart 
and  its  exhibit  of  cards  and  forms  which  have  been  found 
useful. 

A  notable  feature  of  the  meeting  was  the  contribution 
made  by  the  representatives  of  cities  ranging  in  size  from 
twenty-five  thousand  to  two  hundred  fifty  thousand  popula- 
tion. In  many  ways  executives  in  such  communities  have  the 
most  difficult  of  problems.  The  over-ripe  fruits  of  individ- 
ualism, prejudice  and  bigotry  have  a  small  and  well-defined 
field  without  the  corrective  that  is  often  found  where  both 
problems  and  resources  are  larger.  Many  of  these  smaller 
cities  are  developing  policies  and  leaders  that  will  be  a  great 
factor  not  only  in  the  development  of  private  philanthropy 
but  public  administration  as  well. 

There  is  increased  frankness  and  candor  on  the  part  of 
federation  executives  in  discussing  the  problems  and  dangers 
of  federation  as  well  as  its  advantages.  Autocratic  control 
and  method  are  the  objections  most  often  waged  upon  them. 

Thousands  of  board  members  and  executives  of  welfare 
agencies  are  now  experiencing  federation  as  an  active  part 
of  daily  contact  and  not  as  a  peradventure. 

It  is  a  big  lesson  in  give  and  take — this  matter  of  plan- 
ning together  and  of  agreeing  on  a  budget  that  will  give 
effect  to  such  a  community  plan.  It  takes  the  exercise  of 
reason  instead  of  prejudice  to  do  it.  It  brings  all  the  con- 
siderations out  into  the  open.  Motives  must  be  sound  if  they 
are  to  stand  up.     So,  one  gets  from  these  inside  confidences 
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that  board  members  and  executives  of  member  agencies  are 
sizing  up  budget  committees,  federation  trustees  and  execu- 
tives with  searching  and  sometimes  anxious  judgments.  Like- 
wise, there  is  sometimes  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  trustees  that 
lack  of  counsel  and  individual  tests  have  permitted  over- 
lapping and  desire  for  expansion  that  is  not  warranted  by  the 
needs  and  by  the  exercise  of  a  sound  policy.  You  get  a  sense 
of  an  unusually  earnest  effort  at  a  common  understanding 
between  the  giving  public  and  the  people  who  are  doing 
social  work.  Can  they  speak  the  same  language,  understand 
together  at  least  some  of  the  community  needs  and  develop 
a  mutual  respect  and  confidence  that  will  enable  people  to 
do  together  the  things  which  they  have  in  common  ? 

Sherman  C.  Kingsley. 

Neighborhood   and  Community 

ONE  of  the  significant  facts  in  the  history  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  is  the  development  of  this  section 
from  practically  nothing  a  dozen  years  ago  to  the  breadth 
and  vitality  which  it  attained  this  year.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
distinctive  notes  of  the  discussions  in  the  different  sections 
and,  what  is  quite  as  important,  in  the  lobbies,  was  the 
realization  of  the  close  interrelation  of  every  phase  of  social 
work  with  neighborhood  interests.  On  one  morning,  the 
meeting  of  this  group  followed  three  meetings  of  other  sec- 
tions at  which  their  subject  matter  was  considered  in  its 
bearings  upon  the  local  community. 

The  convictions  of  the  members  of  the  section  were 
strengthened  and  deepened,  and  the  whole  conference  chal- 
lenged at  the  general  session  by  an  incisive  and  genuinely 
prophetic  summons  from  Professor  E.  C.  Lindeman,  of  the 
North  Carolina  College  for  Women,  to  a  return  to  the  small 
village  or  neighborhood  unit  as  the  center  of  political,  cul- 
tural and  moral  reconstruction.  He  reminded  us  that  Plato's 
city-state  covered  an  area  that  might  easily  be  taken  in  at  a 
glance,  and  included  from  one  to  five  thousand  people.  He 
held  that  it  is  our  task  to  take  local  units  as  they  exist  and  to 
guide  their  processes  in  order  that  they  may  become  true 
communities.  He  deplored  the  tendency  to  centralization  in 
the  state,  the  church,  in  industry,  in  social  work,  except  as 
it  comes  out  of  the  vital  overflow  of  local  spirit. 

Roy  Smith  Wallace,  of  Community  Service,  presented  a 
clearly  outlined  analysis  of  the  different  currents  and  cross- 
currents that  together  make  up  the  forces  aimed  at  local 
progress.  He  distinguished  particularly  between  organiza- 
tions, on  the  one  hand,  that  promote  certain  interests  or 
causes  and  those,  on  the  other,  which  seek,  so  far  as  possible, 
to  affect  the  whole  round  of  life  within  a  small  geographical 
radius.  The  interest  organizations  can  develop  the  finer 
technique,  but  they  cannot  have  the  detailed  and  compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  local  human  problems  which  comes  to 
be  characteristic  of  the  geographical  type  of  agency.  Each 
must  recognize  and  profit  by  the  advantages  of  the  other. 

The  Reverend  Joel  Hayden,  of  Cleveland,  told  of  the 
re-adaptation  of  a  Presbyterian  church  so  as  to  secure  un- 
sectarian  cooperation  and  fellowship  with  the  immigrant 
population  which  has  gradually  surrounded  it.  His  church, 
instead  of  adopting  a  policy  of  "  scuttle,"  has  thus  proved 
itself  a  disinterested  group,  not  seeking  to  increase  its  own 
adherents  but  to  discover  the  community  possibilities  that  lie 
immediately  about  it. 

D.  C.  Drew,  national  secretary  of  the  county  work  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  gave  a  refreshing  account  of  the  out-in-the-open 
work  of  an  organization  nearly  always  thought  of  as  identi- 
fied with  great  institutional  buildings.  The  village  has  its 
gangs,  like  the  city ;  and  these  are  provided  with  leaders  who 
help  in  working  out  projects  of  recreation  and  service.  The 
churches  are  assisted  in  finding  and  meeting  problems  of 
public  morals  and  citizenship. 

One  session  was  given  to  two  representatives  of  social 
enterprise  in  the  Connecticut  Valley.    John  M.  Gaus,  of  the 


department  of  political  science  of  Amherst  College,  em- 
phasized the  essential  nature  of  neighborhood  relations  to  our 
political  system  and  indicated  the  significance  of  efforts  to- 
ward restoring  such  relations  in  terms  of  better  conditions  of 
living.  He  told  how  this  college  is  striving  for  better  social 
understanding  by  means  of  classes  for  working  men  in  the 
cities  of  Holyoke  and  Springfield.  Roscoe  C.  Edlund, 
of  the  Hampden  County  (Massachusetts)  Improvement 
League,  explained  a  reverse  process  by  which  city  business 
men  are  striving  to  make  the  resources  of  a  manufacturing 
city  available  to  supplement  the  resources  of  the  small  rural 
communities  roundabout. 

Orrin  G.  Cocks,  secretary  of  the  National  Committee  for 
Better  Films,  held  that  the  surest  hope  in  that  direction  lies 
in  neighborhood  action.  Local  citizens  should  be  chosen  to 
cooperate  with  the  exhibitor  both  in  the  planning  of  his 
programs  and  in  the  building  up  of  his  regular  attendance. 
There  must  be  special  entertainments  for  young  people,  and 
parents  must  do  their  part  in  limiting  the  attendance  of 
boys  and  girls  to  appropriate  times. 

H.  Turner  Jones,  who  has  had  remarkable  success  in  im- 
proving motion  picture  standards  in  the  southern  states, 
agreed  with  Mr.  Cocks  that  local  public  sentiment,  even  as 
represented  by  a  few  responsible  persons,  is  very  influential. 
He  said  that  the  vast  majority  of  theater  men  possess  a  new 
conception  of  the  function  of  the  theater  in  the  community — 
that  function  they  realize  to  be  one  of  entertainment  service 
as  opposed  to  the  exploitation  of  the  community. 

The  final  session  was  devoted  to  the  general  topic,  The 
Future  of  the  Community  in  an  Industrial  Society,  and  the 
discussion  centered  around  education.  David  S.  Hanchett, 
of  Hudson  Guild,  New  York,  regarded  with  special  hope  the 
various  efforts  toward  the  education  of  workingmen,  particu- 
larly when  carried  on  substantially  under  their  own  au- 
spices. He  felt  that  even  if  such  enterprise  is  tinged  with 
propaganda,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  searching  analysis 
will  reveal  a  class  bias  in  every  educational  undertaking.  The 
discussion  brought  out  the  increasing  educational  motive  in 
every  detailed  aspect  of  local  social  work,  and  set  forth  tht 
fine  cultural  possibilities  of  such  pursuits  as  amateur  dra- 
matics, which  have  the  great  advantage  of  making  a  well- 
nigh  universal  appeal  and  so  constitute  a  real  cement  for 
the  higher  life  of  the  local  community  in  its  identity  and 
entirety. 

There  was  a  strong  current  of  general  discussion.  Among 
the  participants  were  seasoned  representatives  of  no  less  than 
six  national  organizations  representing  large  programs  of 
local  community  work.  There  were  many  gratifying  signs 
that  the  period  of  sociological  dogmatism  among  these  cog- 
nate groups  with  its  isolations  is  fast  passing.  The  new 
alignment  is  being  shaped  by  the  breadth  and  vitality  of  its 
opportunity.  Robert  A.  Woods. 

South  End  House,  Boston. 

Public  Administration 

THE  increased  attendance  at  the  meetings  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Public  Officials  and  Administration  this  year 
indicates  a  reviving  interest  in  the  conference  on  the  part 
of  public  officials. 

The  discussions  covered  both  practical  and  theoretical  as- 
pects of  public  service,  ranging  from  the  philosophical  con- 
sideration of  the  work  of  public  agencies  in  the  future  in 
an  address  at  the  general  session  by  Ada  E.  Sheffield,  of 
Boston,  to,  the  practical  question  of  the  inspection  of  institu- 
tions in  a  section  meeting  conducted  by  Amos  W.  Butler  of 
Indiana. 

The  history  and  development  of  public  welfare  depart- 
ments was  considered  at  two  sessions.  Gertrude  Vaile,  of 
Denver,  presented  the  history  of  public  welfare  depart- 
ments, more  particularly  in  county  and  city;  and  Professor 
J.   E.   Hagerty,  of  Ohio   State  University,  dealt  with  the 
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legislative  changes  in  the  field  of  public  welfare  during 
recent  years,  especially  the  state  welfare  departments  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  local  county  and  city  departments. 
The  discussions  brought  out  a  consensus  of  opinion  that  in 
spite  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  centralized  administra- 
tive departments  under^single  heads,  there  was  still  an  im- 
portant function  to  be  performed  by  boards,  both  advisory 
and  administrative.  The  typical  form  of  organization  in 
the  modern  business  world  is  a  board  of  directors  with  a 
single  executive.  Why  should  not  welfare  departments 
function  well  under  a  similar  arrangement? 

The  old  controversy  between  boards  of  administration 
and  boards  of  supervision  was  not  thrashed  over,  but  there 
was  a  clear  distinction  recognized  between  functions  of  ad- 
ministration and  of  supervision.  The  same  agency  cannot 
well  perform  both.  The  opinion  was  expressed  that  no 
matter  how  well  organized  and  administered  a  welfare  de- 
partment may  be,  there  will  always  be  need  for  agencies  of  in- 
spection and  supervision.  Such  agencies  must  be  the  in- 
terpreters of  the  service  to  the  public.  They  should  be  a 
guarantee  of  humane  and  efficient  treatment  for  those  cared 
for  by  institutions  and  at  the  same  time  a  protection  to 
those  in  charge  of  the  institutions  against  improper  political 
or  other  unworthy  attacks. 

Mrs.  Sheffield  pointed  out  how  public  agencies  in  the 
course  of  their  decisions  are  developing  their  habitual  treat- 
ment of  their  numerous  clients  into  policies  that  have  unsus- 
pected educative  possibilities.  By  reflecting  in  these  deci- 
sions the  more  enlightened  as  against  the  average  level  of 
public  opinion,  they  can  reenforce  certain  ideas  or  social 
forces  that  make  for  progress.  Her  discussion  was  aptly 
illustrated  by  several  actual  cases  dealt  with  by  the  Bureau 
on  Illegitimacy  of  Boston. 

It  was  brought  out  that  the  existing  functions  between 
the  fields  of  public  and  private  agencies  in  social  welfare 
is  frequently  arbitrary  and  illogical,  and  that  the  tendency 
is  for  the  public  agencies  constantly  to  enlarge  and  occupy 
new  fields  which  in  most  instances  have  first  of  all  been 
explored  by  private  philanthropy.  Dr.  Butler  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  state  itself  now  frequently  does 
pioneer  work,  as  especially  exemplified  in  the  field  of  mental 
hygiene.  George  S.  Wilson. 

Secretary,  Board  of  Charities  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 


Mental  Hygiene 

THE  extension  of  mental  hy- 
giene into  other  fields  and 
the  change  in  the  methods  of  at- 
tacking problems  of  maladjust- 
ment were  the  principal  topics 
J «a»  discussed  at  the  meetings  of  this 

\  W^P-  division.      Psychiatry     has     long 

ceased  to  be  looked  upon  as  some- 
thing apart,  concerned  primarily 
with  the  institutional  care  and 
treatment  of  mental  disease  and 
mental  defect.  It  is  now  wel- 
comed by  schools,  colleges,  courts,  churches,  general  hospitals, 
industrial  organizations  and  various  social  agencies. 

Nothing  that  has  happened  in  modern  medicine  during  the  past 
decade  has  been  a  greater  boon  to  mankind  than  the  development 
of  an  interest  in  psychiatry,  both  medical  and  social,  on  the  part  of 
the  community. 

The  term  mental  Jiealth  has  come  to  mean  healthy  reac- 
tions to  the  demands  of  the  environment — in  other  words, 
healthy  behavior.  More  and  more  the  individual  is  being 
considered  in  relation  to  his  environment.  In  studying  per- 
sonality, increasing  importance  has  been  attached  to  behavior 
rather  than  to  intellect. 
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Attention  should  be  directed  to  studying  the  causes  of  in- 
adequate behavior.  A  simple  symptom  may  have  a  complex 
origin.  Disordered  behavior  may  be  a  compensatory  reaction 
to  an  intolerable  situation.  It  may  be  the  expression  of  the 
individual's  constitution.  It  may  follow  some  infective  dis- 
order or  be  related  to  glandular  unbalance.  It  may  be  due  to 
unfortunate  experiences  in  childhood.  At  any  rate,  disor- 
dered behavior  should  be  considered  as  something  to  be 
studied  before  applying  treatment. 

The  intensive  study  of  the  maladjusted  individual  and 
efforts  to  render  him  if  not  useful  at  least  non-injurious  to 
society  require  a  large  number  of  trained  workers.  The 
mental-hygiene  program  has  far  outstripped  its  personnel, 
and,  if  developed  no  further,  it  will  take  years  to  supply  an 
adequate  number  of  trained  workers.  Attention  must  be 
directed  toward  securing  the  necessary  personnel.  It  has  been 
stated  that  the  greatest  need  of  the  mental-hygiene  movement 
today  is  the  training  of  medical  students  in  psychiatry.  Not 
only  should  all  medical  students  be  grounded  in  the  funda- 
mentals of  mental  hygiene,  but  post-graduate  courses  should 
be  offered  for  those  who  intend  to  specialize  in  mental  medi- 
cine. All  colleges  should  have  departments  of  mental  hygiene 
which,  while  serving  many  purposes,  in  the  main  would  help 
'  in  dealing  with  problems  presented  by  individual  students  and 
at  the  same  time  aid  in  recruiting  personnel. 

A  number  of  points  stressed  during  last  year's  meetings 
received  added  emphasis  at  Providence :  The  golden  oppor- 
tunity presented  by  childhood  for  establishing  proper  train- 
ing and  habits,  the  importance  of  conserving  mental  health, 
the  desirability  of  substituting  community  supervision  for  in- 
stitutional care  as  far  as  feasible,  the  prominent  role  played 
by  the  school  in  recognizing  and  correcting  handicaps,  and  the 
educational  value  of  such  agencies  as  psychopathic  hospitals 
and  mental  clinics.  Edith  M.  Furbush. 

National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene. 

Industry  and  Economics 

THE  large  attendance  and  sustained  interest  in  the  meet- 
ings held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Division  on  Industrial 
and  Economic  Problems  demonstrated  that  the  division  is 
no  longer  the  Cinderella  of  the  conference  and  that  there  is 
a  large  and  growing  constituency  among  delegates  for  such 
programs  as  were  presented  this  year. 

Herbert  Hoover's  appearance  was  the  event  of  the  con- 
ference. His  discussion  of  The  Human  Wastes  in  Industry, 
with  his  declaration  in  favor  of  amending  the  federal  Con- 
stitution to  insure  the  prohibition  of  child  labor  in  case  the 
states  do  not  promptly  bring  about  its  abolition,  was  re- 
garded as  indicating  his  desire  to  identify  himself  more  fully 
with  social  work  and  social  workers,  as  indeed  he  more  than 
once  made  clear  in  his  address.  This  session,  shared  with 
the  Division  on  Neighborhood  and  Community  Life,  at- 
tracted the  largest  audience  of  the  eight  days'  meeting. 

The  notable  address  of  Allen  T.  Burns  at  the  same  meet- 
ing on  The  Effect  of  Modern  Industry  on  Community  Life 
dealt  realistically  with  the  industrial  changes  which  have 
been  transforming  the  earlier  community  of  neighbors  living 
and  working  together  into  a  conglomeration  of  people  whose 
permanence  of  residence  is  constantly  disturbed  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  following  the  job  from  one  place  to  another,  often 
remote  from  the  original  place  of  residence. 

Through  the  five  section  meetings  and  a  special  unofficial 
meeting  attended  by  many  members  of  the  division  to  discuss 
the  public  interest  in  the  New  England  cotton  textile  strike 
which  has  been  dragging  on  for  a  weary  six  months,  the 
division  grappled  with  such  fundamental  questions  as  social 
standards  for  industry,  the  effect  of  recent  court  decisions  on 
labor  and  industry,  human  relations  in  the  coal  industry,  em- 
ployes' participation  in  management,  and  stabilizing  industry. 

Owen  R.  Love  joy  reviewed  the  progress  of  the  last  ten 
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years  in  achieving  the  platform  of  "  industrial  minimums  " 
which  had  been  adopted  by  the  members  of  a  conference  sec- 
tion meeting  in  1 91 2  at  Cleveland.  Particular  standards  for 
industry  which  the  1912  platform  enumerated  were  brought 
up  to  date  by  John  B.  Andrews,  secretary  of  the  American 
Association  for  Labor  Legislation;  by  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley, 
general  secretary  of  the  National  Consumers'  League,  who 
told  the  delegates  what  had  been  accomplished  in  the  field 
of  minimum  wage  and  mothers'  pensions;  by  John  Ihlder, 
manager  of  the  civic  development  department  of  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  whose  paper  on  The  Housing 
Situation  was  summarized  in  his  absence  by  Alexander 
Fleisher ;  by  Raymond  G.  Fuller,  director  of  publicity  of  the 
National  Child  Labor  Committee,  whose  paper  was  read 
by  Charles  E.  Gibbons  of  the  same  staff  on  Progress  in 
Standards  of  Child  Labor,  and  by  Mary  Van  Kleeck. 

Robert  Szold,  chairman  of  the  law  committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Consumers'  League,  clarified  the  issues  involved  in 
recent  court  decisions  affecting  labor  and  industry,  while  the 
Reverend  John  A.  Ryan,  director  of  the  department  of  social 
action  of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Council,  described 
their  effects  on  trade  unions  and  industrial  legislation,  ad- 
vocating a  federal  amendment  to  prohibit  child  labor.  Mrs. 
Kelley  in  her  usual  trenchant  manner  stressed  this  latter 
need  as  one  necessitated  by  the   Supreme  Court  decision. 

Paul  U.  Kellogg,  editor  of  the  Survey,  presided  at  the 
session  which  dealt  with  Human  Relations  in  the  Coal  In- 
dustry. George  Otis  Smith,  director  of  the  Geological 
Survey,  pictured  public  apathy  in  relation  to  the  broken  year 
of  the  coal  miner,  saying  that  the  public  never  warmed  up 
over  the  coal  question  until  it  got  cold.  Hugh  Archbald, 
superintendent  of  the  Victoria  (Pennsylvania)  Coal  Mining 
Company,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  mining  engineer  and 
mine  manager  vividly  described  the  evils  of  intermittent 
work,  the  lack  of  competent  supervision  in  the  mine  opera- 
tions, the  lonely  work  day  of  the  miner  when  he  has  a  chance 
to  work,  the  constant  stooping  posture  which  mining  for  coal 
requires,  and  the  necessity  for  dealing  with  the  coal  crisis 
from  the  point  of  view  of  engineering  and  full-time 
operation  of  the  mines.  Helen  Hutchinson,  of  the  Ohio  and 
West  Virginia  field  committee  of  the  National  Board,  Y.  W. 
C.  A.,  held  the  closest  attention  of  the  meeting  while  she 
described  the  psychological  effects  of  irregular  employment 
and  company  control  of  everything  about  a  mining  town. 

H.  R.  Rutherford,  of  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board  investigating  staff,  gave  a  summary  of  the  progress  of 
works  councils  in  the  United  States.  Robert  Fechner,  ap- 
pearing for  William  H.  Johnston,  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Machinists,  whose  paper  he  read,  set 
forth  the  union's  point  of  view  on  works  councils  and  shop 
committees.  The  machinists'  union,  it  was  said,  welcomed 
the  opportunity  to  cooperate  with  employers  to  promote 
greater  efficiency  in  production  and  to  eliminate  wasteful 
processes,  but  insisted  that  better  results  could  be  accom- 
plished if  and  when  the  union  was  a  party  to  a  collective 
bargaining  contract  with  these  employers.  Bruno  Lasker  of 
the  Survey  staff  questioned  the  propriety  of  calling  some  or 
any  of  the  plans  described  "  industrial  democracy,"  as  the 
control  remained  exclusively  with  the  management  on  all 
vital  questions. 

George  Soule,  director  of  the  Labor  Bureau,  Inc.,  answered 
the  question,  "  Is  there  enough  employment  and  income  to 
go  around?"  N.  I.  Stone,  labor  manager  of  the  Hickey- 
Freeman  Company  of  Rochester,  New  York,  replied  sim- 
ilarly to  the  query,  "  Can  the  worker  be  guaranteed  con- 
tinuous employment?"  Both  speakers  grappled  fundamen- 
tally in  non-technical  terms  with  their  questions.  Mr.  Soule 
declared  that  unequal  division  of  income  as  between  owning 
interests  and  workers  prevented  that  effective  demand  which 
would  come  from  the  payment  of  steady  and  constantly  in- 
creasing real  wages.  John  R.  Shillady. 


Health 


of 


FROM  the  general  to  the 
particular  in  health  inter- 
ests, the  program  of  the  health 
division  ranged  over  the  out- 
standing problems  with  which 
health  workers  are  faced  today. 
Health  experiments  and  dem- 
onstrations, industrial  hygiene, 
the  coordination  of  health  work, 
the  underlying  concepts  in  the 
world  movement  for  health,  so- 
living — these   were   some   of  the 


cial   hygiene,   the   art 
questions  discussed. 

Illustrative  of  the  social  and  practical  contrasts  inherent  in 
a  thoroughgoing  health  program  were  the  difficulties  in  co- 
ordination being  solved  by  the  National  Health  Council,  as 
presented  by  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams,  of  the  National 
Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene.  The  obstacles  to  be  over- 
come in  promoting  effective  and  timely  hand  washing  were 
brought  out  by  Dr.  Ira  S.  Wile  in  his  paper  on  The  Health- 
ful Home. 

Social  and  health  workers  in  the  voluntary  field  are  wont 
from  time  to  time  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  logical  relation 
of  non-official  activities  to  those  of  the  official  bodies.  Less 
frequently  are  we  treated  to  a  clear  statement  of  this  problem 
by  a  sympathetic  yet  keenly  analytical  friend  on  the  official 
side  of  the  fence.  As  pointed  out  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Pierce,  of 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  in  his  discussion  of 
The  Importance  and  Relation  to  Venereal  Disease  Control 
Work  of  the  Unofficial  Agencies,  there  is  a  wholly  legitimate 
and  largely  undeveloped  field  for  these  agencies,  in  investi- 
gation, research,  education,  and  experimental  organization. 
For  a  long  time  there  must  continue  to  be  a  whole  range  of 
activities  in  which  the  unofficial  agency  is  the  only  one  cap- 
able of  functioning,  and  to  which  the  public  bodies  can  be 
committed  only  after  the  utility  and  purposefulness  of  the 
program  have  been  demonstrated. 

If  there  is  one  movement  predominately  characteristic  of 
current  public  health  tendencies,  it  is  the  devotion  of  large 
resources  to  health  demonstrations  and  experiments.  Fol- 
lowing the  pioneer  work  at  Framingham,  Massachusetts,  we 
are  now  seeing  developed  significant  activities  at  Hagerstown, 
Maryland,  at  Mansfield,  Ohio,  on  Cape  Cod,  and  elsewhere, 
to  say  nothing  of  projected  demonstrations  dealing  on  an  un- 
precedented scale  with  child  health  and  tuberculosis  at  the 
initiation  of  the  Commonwealth  and  Milbank  funds.  It  was 
appropriate,  therefore,  for  the  Health  Division  to  hear  from 
and  discuss  the  work  directed  by  Dr.  Walter  Brown  in  Ohio 
and  by  Russell  D.  Sprague  in  Massachusetts.  As  shown  by 
these  speakers,  a  thoroughgoing  health  program  for  any  age 
group  involves  a  sound  social  concept  and  means,  for  its  suc- 
cess, the  full  utilization  of  all  available  community  resources 
— hygienic,  educational  and  social. 

The  world  movement  for  public  health  is  not  only  a  the- 
oretical concept,  not  only  a  generous  aspiration,  it  is  also  a 
concrete  program,  actually  initiated  to  a  significant  degree. 
Toward  the  precipitation  of  this  ideal  into  a  tangible  reality 
no  organization  has  done  as  much  as  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion. Therefore,  the  conference  was  to  be  congratulated  on 
having  on  its  platform,  for  one  of  the  evening  general  ses- 
sions, Dr.  George  E.  Vincent,  the  president  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  who  spoke  on  The  Underlying  Concepts  in  the 
World  Movement  for  Health.  Dr.  Vincent,  after  touching 
ironically  upon  grandiose  schemes  for  over-centralization  and 
standardization,  expressed  his  belief  in  the  gradual  realization 
of  an  outline  for  world  health.  He  referred  to  the  increasing 
numbers  of  schools  of  hygiene,  the  special  efforts  to  investi- 
gate disease,  the  studies  in  health  administration,  all  in  close 
contact,  through  such  means  as  publications,  exchange  of  per- 
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sonnel.  Dr.  Vincent  also  touched  upon  the  relation  of  so- 
called  curative  to  preventive  medicine,  pointing  out  that  they 
were  not  separate  medical  interests  but  related  aspects  of  the 
whole  medical  and  health  program.  He  believed  that  the 
time  was  coming  when  the  doctor  would  become  more  and 
more  a  counselor  of  the  healthy  and  not  merely  a  treater  of 
the  sick.  He  emphasized  the  demonstrative  and  educative 
functions  of  the  private  health  agencies  and  closed  with  an 
eloquent  appeal,  not  only  for  good  will  and  loyalty,  but  for  a 
continuous  effort  toward  a  scientific  estimate  of  the  genuine 
worth  of  supposed  achievement. 

Donald  B.  Armstrong,  M.  D. 
National  Health  Council. 


The  Immigrant 


T 


HE  most  recently  estab- 
lished, and  at  the  present 
time  the  only  temporary  division 
of  the  conference,  found  itself  the 
rallying  point  for  over  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  delegates,  so  vitally 
interested  in  the  program  that 
not  a  single  session  was  missed, 
its  discussions  entered  into  spirit- 
edly, and  special  luncheons  at- 
tended beyond  ticket  capacity. 
The  division  committee  antici- 
M  pating  this  enthusiasm  because  of 
the  steady  increase  in  the  num- 
ber and  caliber  of  social  workers  now  engaged  in  the  dis- 
tinct field  of  immigration  work,  developed  a  program  aimed 
to  present  accurate  and  up-to-date  immigration  data  from 
which  might  be  evolved  the  beginnings  of  a  philosophy  of 
work  with  immigrants. 

The  opening  discussion  on  Present  Trends  in  Immigra- 
tion Policy  was  begun  with  a  clean-cut  statement  by  Com- 
missioner General  W.  W.  Husband,  of  the  administration 
of  the  present  restriction  law.  He  reviewed  the  history  of 
restrictive  legislation  and  summarized  the  effects,  good  and 
bad,  of  the  present  3  per  cent  law.  The  psychological  reac- 
tion of  this  restrictive  legislation  in  its  allaying  of  fears 
across  the  country  creates  the  possibility,  he  said,  of  begin- 
ning the  formulation  of  a  constructive  and  humane  policy 
of  selecting  and  distributing  new  immigrants.  Edith  Ab- 
bott, of  Chicago,  in  a  spirited  reply,  deplored  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  had  repudiated  its  traditional  policy  of 
free  entry  to  men  and  women  of  good  character  and  physical 
well-being,  and  pleaded  for  greater  fairness  to  individual 
immigrants  who  have  suffered  greatly  under  the  arbitrary 
operation  of  the  present  law. 

The  government's  program  of  social  care  for  immigrants 
was  presented  by  Fred  C.  Croxton,  chairman  of  the  federal 
Advisory  Committee  on  Welfare  of  Immigrants.  He  pic- 
tured with  rare  insight  the  intolerable  conditions  which 
American  citizens  have  permitted  to  grow  up  inside  our  im- 
migration stations.  He  outlined  the  physical  changes  in 
equipment  at  Ellis  Island  which  will  be  possible  as  a  result 
of  a  special  appropriation  made  by  Congress,  as  well  as  cer- 
tain plans  for  the  establishment  of  an  official  government 
information  division  to  be  staffed  with  trained  social  workers. 
Dr.  Walter  Laidlaw  of  the  New  York  city  Census  Com- 
mittee gave  an  excellent  statistical  analysis  of  unpublished 
1920  census  material,  thus  providing  factual  background 
for  a  discussion  by  Dr.  Alexander  A.  Goldenweiser,  of  the 
New  School  for  Social  Research,  of  Psychological  Factors 
that  Further  or  Retard  Assimilation,  and  Professor  Julius 
Drachsler's  study  of  one  hundred  thousand  cases  of  racial 
intermarriage  in  New  York  city.  All  three  speeches  of- 
fered incontestable  proof  of  the  rapidity  with  which  racial 


fusion  is  progressing  in  the  United  States.  Their  challenge 
to  the  division  was  one  of  studying  comparative  culture,  of 
becoming  familiar  with  the  political  and  religious  traditions 
of  old  world  countries,  and  of  sensing  the  matrix  qualities 
of  modern  American  life. 

John  Daniels,  of  the  English-Speaking  Union,  and  Paul 
Blanchard,  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers,  dis- 
cussed special  adaptations  in  community  organization  and 
in  labor  organization  necessary  if  immigrant  and  non-Eng- 
lish speaking  folks  are  to  be  reached.  Aimee  Sears,  of  the 
American  International  College,  and  Virginia  Murray,  of 
the  New  York  Travelers'  Aid  Society,  discussed  the  train- 
ing and  use  of  American  and  nationality  workers,  thus  com- 
pleting a  series  of  talks  on  a  specialized  technique  which  is 
slowly  emerging  as  peculiar  to  this  comparatively  new  field 
of  social  work. 

The  last  sessions  looked  to  the  future.  For  the  first  time 
the  idea  of  case  work  on  an  international  scale  was  presented 
by  Mary  E.  Hurlbutt  of  the  National  Y.  W.  C.  A.  The 
actual  existence  of  international  machinery  for  international 
research  work  along  lines  of  immigration  was  the  com- 
pelling message  which  W.  A.  Riddell,  as  a  special  delegate 
from  the  International  Labor  Office  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, brought  from  Geneva.  These  daily  topics  were  sup- 
plemented by  a  debate  between  Professor  E.  G.  Conklin, 
of  Princeton,  and  Dr.  Goldenweiser  on  The  Answer  of 
Modern  Science  to  Racial  Fusion,  which  occurred  at  the 
luncheon  on  immigration  policy,  and  the  dramatic  presen- 
tation of  a  sketch  written  by  Cecelia  Razovsky,  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Jewish  Women,  showing  scenes  at  Ellis  Island.  This 
was  given  by  the  General  Committee  of  Immigrant  Aid, 
the  cast  being  composed  of  social  workers  at  the  island. 
Such  vivid  accessories,  together  with  Professor  Drachsler's 
masterly  and  profoundly  stirring  analysis  of  Racial  Diver- 
sities and  Social  Progress  on  the  final  evening  of  the  whole 
conference,  completed  the  establishment  of  a  solidarity  in 
the  division.  Ruth  Crawford. 

Children 

FUNDAMENTAL  factors 
— values,  individuality,  re- 
sponsibility, relationship,  and 
minimum  standards — were  dis- 
cussed in  the  seven  meetings  of 
the  Children's  Division.  If  the 
two  topics  of  the  general  ses- 
sion could  have  been  given  on 
different  days  and  discussed  in 
logical  sequence  with  the  seven 
sectional  topics,  the  gist  of  the 
messages  might  be  summed  up  under  the  two  main  headings 
— a  magna  charta  for  all  children,  and  minimum  standards 
for  children  in  need  of  special  care — with  four  sub-sections 
under  each.  In  discussing  the  first  Grace  Abbott,  chief  of  the 
Federal  Children's  Bureau,  insisted  on  a  living  wage  and 
more  continuous  employment  for  fathers  and  mothers,  a 
federal  amendment  to  the  constitution  to  protect  children 
against  child  labor,  and  state  and  federal  cooperation  under 
the  provision  of  the  Sheppard-Towner  bill  to  safeguard  the 
health  of  mothers  and  infants.  Two  section  meetings  added 
to  the  charter  these  provisions:  religious  instruction,  aesthetic 
opportunity  and  a  school  life  that  makes  home,  leisure  time 
and  school  merely  parts  of  one  whole  of  a  child's  unfolding 
life. 

A  joint  meeting  of  the  family  and  children's  divisions  in 
keen  and  friendly  discussion  of  the  minimum  standards  for 
children  in  need  of  special  care  brought  out  the  peculiar  re- 
sponsibilities of  each  kind  of  agency.  In  another  session  were 
presented  the  respective  opportunities  and  duties  of  the  juve- 
nile court,  institutions  for  the  care  of  dependent  children,  and 
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joint  bureaus  of  investigation  in  the  delicate  job  of  trying  to 
supplement  or  take  the  place  of  the  home  in  the  care  of 
the  child.  A  third  session  was  devoted  to  minimum  stan- 
dards of  service  to  the  child,  the  mother  and  the  father  when 
illegal  parenthood  is  involved.  Intelligent  and  loving  friend- 
ship, efficient  and  humane  courts  and  adequate  law  were  all 
seen  to  be  essential  to  a  service  that  reaches  the  needs  of  the 
individual  child,  mother  and  father.  A  fourth  session  was 
devoted  specifically  to  a  discussion  of  minimum  standards  for 
a  child-placing  agency  and  for  a  training  school  for  delinquent 
boys.  In  these  papers,  especially  in  the  second,  heart-search- 
ing emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  fact  that  only  as  a  last  re- 
sort and  after  all  possible  efforts  to  get  adequate  care  in  the 
child's  own  home  have  been  made,  should  the  foster  home  or 
institution  be  used.  The  first  and  greatest  minimum  standard 
was  to  make  sure  that  by  no  possibility  could  the  child  be 
cared  for  in  his  own  home. 

Finally,  the  outstanding  paper  in  the  Children's  Division 
ras  that  by  the  chairman  of  the  division,  J.  Prentice  Murphy 
if  Philadelphia,  whose  subject  was  The  Superficial  Charac- 
ter of  Child-Caring  Work  As  a  Whole.  Mr.  Murphy's  in- 
dictment of  all  agencies  that  have  tried  to  care  for  neglected, 
lependent  and  delinquent  children  away  from  their  own 
Siomes  was  the  strongest,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  that 
ever  been  made.  It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  it  in  a 
few  sentences. 

It  is  good  for  us  to  see  ourselves  as  we  are,  to  feel  that  we 
lave  all  sinned  and  come  short  of  our  own  ideals  as  expressed 
._  the  White  House  Conference  of  1909  and  the  Interna- 
tional Conference  of  1919.  Once  more,  Mr.  Murphy  has 
told  the  truth — if  not  the  whole  truth,  surely  truth.  All 
the  kinds  of  work  he  describes  we  do.  We  confess  it. 
What  next?  How  can  we  bring  forth  fruit  meet  for  re- 
pentance? Mr.  Murphy's  own  answer,  as  I  understand 
it,  is  to  be  found  in  the  magna  charta  part  of  his  pro- 
gram ;  it  is  to  turn  more  of  our  time  and  money  and  energy 
to  the  task  of  safeguarding  the  home,  of  securing  a  liv- 
ing wage  for  the  child's  father,  of  building  up  the  health 
of  mother  and  child,  of  giving  every  child  adequate  schooling, 
constructive  and  happy  use  of  leisure  time,  protection  from 
crushing  labor,  and  an  inspiring,  aesthetic  and  religious  life. 

Mr.  Murphy's  paper  left  doubts  in  the  minds  of  some  of 
his  hearers  whether  or  not  he  would,  for  the  sake  of  his  chil- 
dren's magna  charta,  scrap  all  so-called  child  welfare  agencies 
and  institutions.  A  careful  study  of  the  section  meetings  in 
the  Children's  Division  as  a  whole  clears  away  these  doubts. 
We  cannot  scrap  our  remedial  programs.  These  things  ought 
ye  to  have  done  and  not  leave  the  other  undone.  There  is  no 
escape.  We  must  go  on  trying  to  work  out  in  the  service  of 
the  dependent,  neglected,  delinquent  and  otherwise  specially 
handicapped  child,  those  individualized,  understanding  and 
effective  methods  of  care  that  as  yet  so  often  elude  us.  With- 
out these  we  can  never  realize  for  each  child  the  blessings  of 
home,  health,  school,  leisure,  constructive  work,  beauty  and 
religion  that  our  children's  magna  charta  demands  for  all 
children.  The  four  sessions  devoted  to  minimum  standard 
problems,  as  planned  and  carried  out  by  Mr.  Murphy,  helped 
workers  with  children  to  see  their  way  ahead  a  little  more 
clearly  along  this  toilsome  road.     Henry  W.  Thurston. 


The  Family 


PROGRESS  in  mastery  of 
the  art  of  case  work  was 
noted  in  many  fields  and  in  dif- 
ferent ways.  Relief  as  a  part 
of  case  work,  our  changing  at- 
titude toward  it  with  respect  to 
kind  and  amount,  and  its  place 
in  treatment  received  careful 
attention  by  John  B.  Dawson, 
secretary  of  the  Organized 
Charities  Association  of  New 
Haven,  and  Florence  Nesbitt,  of 
the  Chicago  United  Charities. 
On  the  other  end  of  the  range 
of  case  work  personality  was 
emphasized  by  May  Harding,  of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau 
of  Charities,  and  Stockton  Raymond,  secretary  of  the  Bos- 
ton Relief  Society.  Josephine  Brown,  of  Dakota  County, 
Minnesota,  and  Virginia  Wing  showed  how  the  same 
careful  attention  to  honesty  and  accuracy  in  studying  the 
conditions  of  the  job  will  result  in  a  surer  grasp  of  rural 
social  work.  J.  Prentice  Murphy  and  Catherine  Sanders, 
the  latter  of  the  New  York  Charity  Organization  Society,  in 
papers  on  the  relation  between  family  and  children's 
welfare  fields,  in  which  theories  and  devices  might  easily 
have  occupied  their  attention,  applied  themselves  to  showing 
what  recent  developments  in  case  work  mean  to  this  rela- 
tionship. 

Scientific  method,  objectivity  and  the  discarding  of  the 
erroneous  still  characterize  case  work  discussion,  as  was 
shown  by  the  strong,  healthy  current  of  criticism  which  ran 
through  the  sessions.  Miss  Sanders,  perhaps  more  than  any 
one  else,  indicated  the  danger  points  of  our  present-day  fam- 
ily case  work;  our  overload,  our  rapid  turnover  in  workers, 
the  consequent  emergency  character  of  our  efforts  which 
leaves  undone  too  much  of  our  real  task  of  personality  adjust- 
ment and  character  rebuilding,  and  a  group  of  workers  for 
whom,  only  too  often,  the  best  that  can  be  said  is  that  they 
are  promising.  The  imperfect  use  of  our  present  resources 
and  a  need  for  closer  attention  to  their  defects  and  possibili- 
ties were  emphasized  by  Miss  Brown  in  discussing  the  volun- 
teer in  rural  social  work,  by  Henry  W.  Thurston,  of  the 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work,  in  speaking  of  training, 
and  by  Mrs.  Harding  in  telling  of  the  better  care  deserved 
by  children. 

The  challenge  presented  by  the  multiplication  of  social 
agencies  was  met  by  the  device  of  joint  meetings  with  other 
divisions  and  with  other  groups.  Four  of  the  five  sectional 
meetings  were  of  this  character.  Each  speaker  was  generous 
with  respect  to  the  contribution  of  the  other  field  and  hon- 
estly critical  of  his  own.  The  unity  of  the  social  case  method 
was  brought  out  in  unexpected  prominence.  Mr.  Murphy, 
in  paying  a  fine  tribute  to  family  case  work,  urged  that  it 
meet  its  opportunities  for  growth  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
advances  in  the  children's  field  in  individualized  case  work. 
He  pointed  out  especially  how  experience  with  children  em- 
phasizes the  need  of  the  best  sort  of  family  case  work  to  pre- 
vent the  use  of  its  own  services  later  on. 

The  medical  social  workers  and  those  interested  in  immi- 
gration indicated  their  recognition  of  the  oneness  of  the  field 
of  social  case  work  by  placing  the  subject  on  their  programs 
and  inviting  representatives  of  the  family  division  to  discuss 
it  with  them. 

The  impression  left  after  a  pleasant  but  impossibly  busy 
round  of  meetings  at  Providence  is  that  the  social  case  work- 
ers are  beginning  to  speak  a  common  language,  to  acquire, 
cautiously  but  with  increasing  precision,  real  skill,  and  to 
recognize  the  common  element  of  method  which  runs  through 
all  social  case  work.  Frank  J.  Bruno. 

Associated  Charities  of  Minneapolis. 


KINDRED    MEETINGS 


The  Profession  of  Social  Work 

THE  vigor  with  which  social  workers  have  taken  up  the 
task  of  developing  their  professional  organization  was 
impressively  shown  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  of  Social  Workers  held  in  Providence  on  June 
28.  Not  only  the  meeting  itself,  but  two  preliminary  con- 
ferences and  much  earnest  thought  and  planning  by  groups 
interested  in  one  or  another  phase  of  the  effort,  gave  to  the 
movement  an  impetus  which  surpassed  the  expectations  of 
even  the  most  optimistic. 

The  activities  of  the  past  year  were  considered,  but  the 
minds  of  all  were  mainly  turned  to  the  future,  with  an 
eager  determination  that  the  year  ahead  should  see  another 
great  stride  toward  the  establishment  of  professional  stand- 
ards and  solidarity  of  membership.  The  much  discussed 
membership  requirements  were  adopted.  Plans  were  laid 
for  intensive  effort  throughout  the  country  to  enlist  all  who 
can  qualify  for  membership.  And  the  members  backed  their 
belief  that  they  themselves  should  assume  as  far  as  possible 
the  support  of  the  organization  by  giving  six  thousand  dol- 
lars in  personal  contributions  toward  the  association's  budget. 

Frank  and  even  vehement  expression  of  the  various  points 
of  view  characterized  the  discussion  of  policies,  but  when  it 
was  all  over  there  was  a  realization  that  the  common  purpose 
was  bigger  than  any  differences  of  opinion  on  policies,  that 
even  these  differences  were  less  than  they  had  seemed,  and 
that  the  whole  membership  was  united  in  support  of  the 
association's  program. 

Two  preliminary  conferences  participated  in  by  the 
executive  committee,  council  members  and  representatives 
chosen  by  local  groups  in  fifty-six  cities  wrestled  with  four 
of  the  major  problems  of  the  association:  membership  re- 
quirements, scheme  of  local  organization,  finance  and  policy 
with  reference  to  the  best  ultimate  organization  of  the  voca- 
tional bureau. 

As  adopted,  the  membership  requirements  provide  for 
members,  junior  members  and  organization  members.  The 
qualifications  for  a  member  are  "  four  years  of  practical  ex- 
perience in  social  organizations  of  recognized  standing " 
and  an  "  educational  background  warranting  expectation  of 
success  and  progress  in  the  profession  of  social  work."  The 
extent  to  which  training  in  schools  of  social  work,  experience 
in  related  professions  and  the  study  of  social  sciences  in  col- 
leges may  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  practical  experience  is  speci- 
fically set  forth.  A  national  membership  committee  is  pro- 
vided, and  the  way  in  which  applicants  may  be  elected,  either 
those  recommended  by  the  membership  committees  of  local 
chapters  or  those  applying  directly  to  the  association,  is  in- 
dicated. Dues  were  fixed  at  five  dollars  a  year  for  members 
and  three  dollars  for  junior  members.  Social  organizations 
may  become  organization  members  without  vote  on  invitation 
of  the  executive  committee. 

The  development  of  local  chapters  and  their  relations  to 
the  national  body  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  major  parts 
of  the  program  for  the  year  ahead,  and  there  was  a  general 
feeling  that  there  should  be  the  largest  degree  of  local  auto- 
nomy consistent  with  maintaining  a  unified  purpose  and  plan 
of  activities  in  the  association  as  a  national  body. 

The  main  point  in  the  consideration  of  financial  policy  was 
the  extent  to  which  all  the  activities  of  the  association  could 
be  supported  wholly  by  membership  dues  and  contribution? 
from  members,  and  the  period  of  time  within  which  such 
measure  of  self-support  could  be  established.  The  finance 
committee,  believing  that  the  professional  core  of  the  organ- 
ization should  be  maintained  wholly  by  the  membership,  had 
recommended  that  "  the  association's  finances  could  be  clari- 
fied and  placed  on  a  sounder  basis  if  the  budget  is  segregated, 
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so  that  what  might  be  called  the  headquarters  office  of  the 
national  organization  should  be  supported  entirely  by  the  dues 
from  individual  members,  and  that  the  various  services,  rend- 
ered by  the  association,  such  as  vocational  and  placement 
service,  research,  publication,  recruiting,  should  have  separate 
budgets  and  be  supported  by  foundation  grants  and  con- 
tributions from  social  organizations  and  public-spirited 
individuals." 

There  was  considerable  sentiment  for  moving  more  rapidly 
toward  complete  self-support,  even  if  it  should  mean  substan- 
tial curtailment  of  activities.  It  was  finally  agreed  that  for 
the  remainder  of  1922  the  finance  committee  should  carry 
forward  its  present  efforts  to  assure  the  1922  budget,  that  in 
1923  and  1924,  grants  from  foundations  should  be  accepted 
but  no  contributions  from  individuals  not  members  of  the 
association,  and  that  after  January  1,  1925,  all  the  activities 
of  the  association  should  be  supported  from  the  dues  of  in- 
dividual and  organization  members,  with  the  proviso  that  in 
1923  the  question  should  be  considered  whether  contributions 
from  individuals  not  members  of  the  association  should  be 
accepted  for  specific  objects  of  scientific  research  related  to 
the  development  of  the  profession  and  of  professional 
standards. 

The  problem  of  the  best  ultimate  organization  of  the  vo- 
cational bureau  was  considered  in  a  report  by  a  committee 
which  set  forth  the  difficulties  in  providing  through  one 
vocational  bureau  at  national  headquarters  service  equally 
effective  throughout  the  various  parts  of  the  country,  and 
which  recommended  that  regional  vocational  bureaus  be 
established  through  the  initiative  of  local  chapters  of  the  as- 
sociation, such  regional  bureaus  to  be  federated,  with  the 
vocational  bureau  at  national  headquarters  functioning  as  a 
clearing  house  and  providing  expert  service  in  the  establish- 
ment of  regi6nal  bureaus  and  standardization  of  their 
methods.  Graham  R.  Taylor. 

Jewish  Social  Service 

THE  National  Conference  of  Jewish  Social  Service  this 
year  was  devoted  largely  to  a  review  of  the  progress  of 
Jewish  social  service  during  the  past  two  decades.  Dr.  Sol- 
omon Lowenstein  traced  the  work  from  the  time  the  con- 
ference was  organized  as  the  Conference  of  Jewish  Charities, 
and  pointed  to  the  significance  of  the  change  to  the  present 
name  as  typifying  the  changed  attitude  and  newer  philosophy 
underlying  Jewish  social  work.  Throughout  this  entire  de- 
velopment the  Jewish  meaning  of  the  word  "  charity  "  as 
signifying  not  mercy  but  justice  and  righteousness  has  been 
dominant.  Nor  has  the  progress  noted  been  confined  to  the 
social  aspects  and  spirit  of  the  work  alone.  There  has  like- 
wise been  marked  progress  on  the  purely  physical  and  fiscal 
side  of  the  work,  as  may  be  evidenced  by  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  federation  movement  among  the  Jewish 
communities. 

Frances  Taussig,  head  of  the  United  Hebrew  Charities  of 
New  York,  used  as  a  basis  for  her  speech  the  results  of  a 
questionnaire  sent  out  twenty  years  ago  by  Dr.  Lee  K. 
Frankel,  then  head  of  the  United  Hebrew  Charities,  and 
used  again  by  her  in  1922.  She  summarized  and  interpreted 
the  answers  to  Dr.  Frankel's  questionnaire  and  her  own,  per- 
taining to  the  methods  and  ideals  of  child  care.  The  answers 
to  the  questionnaire  of  1902  recommended  placement  of 
children  in  family  homes  rather  than  in  institutions,  but  that 
recommendation  was  not  carried  out.  In  only  a  few  com- 
munities had  surveys  been  made  and  children's  bureaus 
established  in  spite  of  existing  institutions  adequate  to  care 
for  all  dependent  children  in  the  neighborhood.  In  com- 
paratively few  places  had  boarding  home  care  been  provided. 
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She  felt  that  there  had  not  been  perspective  enough  on  the 
whole  job;  in  only  a  few  places  has  progressive  work  for 
children  been  followed. 

Twenty  years  of  progress  in  the  Jewish  settlement  move- 
ment were  traced  by  Henry  Moskowitz,  one  of  the  pioneer 
Jewish  settlement  workers.  After  interpreting  the  settle- 
ment movement  and  its  significance  for  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity, he  showed  how  the  Jewish  settlement,  through  its 
attempt  to  interpret  the  life  of  the  community,  had  become 
a  community  center,  and  concluded  by  saying  that  to  make 
further  progress  the  Jewish  settlement  must  aid  the  people 
in  the  neighborhood  to  live  a  fuller  and  richer  Jewish  and 
American  life. 

A  significant  current,  throughout  the  conference  was  the 
development  of  a  professional  consciousness  on  the  part  of 
the  Jewish  social  worker.  This  could  be  discerned  in  the 
papers  and  discussions  presented  generally  and  particularly 
in  the  session  devoted  to  the  subject  of  Training  for  Jewish 
Social  Workers,  led  by  Julius  Drachsler,  of  Smith  College. 
Over  and  over  again  there  was  observed  the  determination 
on  the  part  of  the  social  workers  that  not  only  should  there 
be  a  greater  development  of  professional  standards  in  the 
methods  used  and  in  the  technique  developed,  but  also  in  the 
relationship  between  social  workers  and  between  the  social 
workers  as  a  group  and  the  community  at  large.  As  a  result 
of  the  discussion,  a  special  conference  will  be  held  early  in 
the  fall,  devoted  entirely  to  a  consideration  of  the  problem 
of  training  Jewish  social  workers. 

Another  significant  feature  worthy  of  mention  is  that  an 
entire  section  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  Jewish  educa- 
tion. As  pointed  out  by  Dr.  David  de  Sola  Pool,  chairman 
of  this  section — 

The  real  significance  of  this  sectional  meeting  is  its  reassertion 
Df  the  organic  place  which  Jewish  education  must  hold  in  amy  pro- 
gram of  community  work.  ...  It  confirms  the  definite  growth 
of  the  conference  beyond  the  view  held  a  decade  ago  which  regarded 
Jewish  education  as  something  outside  of  the  rank  of  community 
service.  .  .  .  We  were  concentrating  our  sometimes  patronizing 
attention  on  the  children  of  the  immigrant  and  the  poor,  while  blind 

the  subtler  need  of  the  children  of  the  second  and  third  and  fourth 
generations,  and  of  the  rich.  ...  In  order  to  have  a  more 
nclusive  community  program  we  must  not  be  content  with  concen- 
rating  our  entire  attention  on  the  needy  and  the  abnormal,  but  we 
aust  give  sufficient  thought  and  effort  to  the  normal  and  healthy 
Jewish  population  whose  problem  is  the  development  of  a  proper 
spiritual  life. 

It  was  fitting  that  this  conference  should  have  been  con- 
cluded in  the  historic  Jewish  Synagogue  in  Newport  where 
"resident  Washington  delivered  an  address  and  was  wel- 
comed by  the  Jews.  Benjamin  D.  Kaplan. 

he  Jewish  Community  Center 

'HE  position  that  the  Jewish  center  should  occupy  in 
the  social  welfare  program  of  the  nation  was  the  prin- 
cipal theme  underlying  the  proceedings  of  the  Fourth  Annual 
Conference  of  the  National  Association  of  Jewish  Commu- 
lity  Center  Secretaries  held  in  Providence,  June  12  to  21. 

^he  sessions,  paralleling  those  of  the  various  sections  of  the 

Conference  of  Jewish  Social  Service,  stood  out  in  sharp  re- 
lief, pointing  out  as  they  did  the  increasing  departure  from 
the  pathological  to  the  constructive  emphasis  in  social  work. 
Jewish  social  service  has  been  for  many  years  concerned 
chiefly  with  problems  of  relief  and  delinquency.     The  meet- 

lgs  of  the  secretaries  showed  clearly  the  growing  interest 
the  cultural  development  of  normal  community  life  and 
expansion  of  recreational  facilities  for  young  people. 

The  Jewish  center  movement  itself  as  a  potent  factor  of 
Jewish  community  life  is  impressive.  This  work,  which  has 
jrown  out  of  the  interest  and  activities  of  volunteers,  is  now 

lanned  by  full-time  paid  secretaries.  Nothing  speaks  more 
tellingly  of  the  appeal  that  the  movement  is  making  to  prac- 
tical idealism  than  the  willingness,  on  the  one  hand  of  com- 

lunities  to  engage  trained  and  professionally  minded  workers 


and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  young  men  and  young  women  to 
devote  themselves  professionally  to  careers  in  the  Jewish 
center  field  which,  as  Professor  Julius  Drachsler,  of  Smith 
College,  pointed  out,  is  still  in  its  pioneer  state.  It  is  the 
development  of  this  professional  spirit  which  is  at  the  heart 
of  the  purpose  of  the  association. 

What  ends  shall  the  Jewish  community  center  serve? 
what  ideals  should  impel  its  directors  and  administrators? 
How  may  it  help  the  Jewish  community  to  contribute  to 
American  life?  For  a  complete  adjustment  of  Jewish  to 
American  life,  more  is  necessary  than  the  adaptation  to  the 
requirements  of  the  external  world.  It  was  indicated  that 
in  Jewish  work  the  program  should  reflect  and  conserve  also 
what  is  spiritually  and  culturally  valuable  in  the  heritage  of 
the  Jewish  people. 

To  harmonize,  then,  the  instinctive  desire  for  self-pre- 
servation with  the  requirements  of  the  great  American  society 
would  appear  to  be  the  outstanding  problem  confronting  the 
community  center.  This  is  another  way  of  stating  the  prob- 
lem of  Americanization.  In  considering  this  problem,  the 
conference  developed  two  points  of  view.  In  the  first  place, 
Thomas  L.  Cotton,  of  the  New  York  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  expressed 
the  sentiments  of  the  secretaries  when  he  insisted  on  the 
necessity  of  working  with  the  immigrant  as  he  is,  and  of 
leading  him  to  adjustment  through  his  own  media,  such  as 
language,  customs  and  group  interests. 

Secondly,  the  Americanization  process  in  the  Jewish  center 
must  be  a  continuous  process,  a  day  in  and  day  out  activity, 
interrelated  with  the  general  program  of  the  center  and  not 
an  isolated  bit  of  work  for  a  special  group.  It  would,  in  the 
case  of  the  immigrant,  provide  opportunities  that  would  lead 
to  a  sympathetic  and  intelligent  appreciation  of  American 
ideals  and  customs,  and  in  the  case  of  those  of  American 
birth  it  would  foster  a  mutuality  of  Jewish  interest  and  an 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  contribution  of  the  foreign- 
born  in  American  life.  Harry  L.  Glucksman. 

Episcopal  Social  Work 

THE  Second  National  Conference  of  the  Social  Service 
Workers  of  the  Episcopal  Church  met  at  Wickford, 
Rhode  Island,  June  19  to  22.  The  significant  advance  which 
it  made  toward  a  coordination  of  the"  various  social  service 
activities  of  the  church,  and  the  promise  of  much  more  ef- 
fective future  cooperation  with  the  secular  social  service 
agencies,  was  of  the  greatest  general  interest. 

In  past  years  the  social  service  efforts  of  the  church  have 
been  exerted  through  a  dozen  or  more  organizations  operat- 
ing independently,  and  without  concerted  purpose.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  the  results  for  good  which  were  accomplished 
were  negligible;  on  the  contrary  much  splendid  work  was 
done.  In  the  year  which  intervened,  between  the  first  con- 
ference held  last  year  in  Milwaukee,  there  has  been  an 
awakening  consciousness  of  the  possibilities  of  concerted  ef- 
fort through  the  whole  church.  This  bore  fruit  at  the 
Wickford  conference  in  the  creation  of  a  national  organiza- 
tion of  church  social  service  workers  with  a  constitution  and 
definite  plans  of  nation-wide  scope. 

The  conference  was  a  general  coming  together  of  all  of 
the  agencies  within  the  Episcopal  Church  which  are  active 
in  the  cause  of  social  betterment ;  they  reached  understand- 
ings, agreed  on  standards  and,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  church,  determined  upon  concerted  action  along  social 
service  lines  under  the  auspices  of  a  central  organization  and 
national  leadership.  This  may  fairly  be  stated  as  the  out- 
standing achievement  of  the  conference. 

Of  secondary  importance  only  to  this  forward  step  was 
the  agreement  of  the  conference  upon  its  relation  to  the 
great  nation  wide  so-called  secular  social  service  movement 
represented  in  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work.  In- 
cidentally, Robert  W.  Kelso,  president  of  this  national  con- 
ference, delivered  an  address  of  welcome  at  the  opening  of 
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the  Wickford  conference,  and  the  Episcopal  conference  def- 
initely committed  itself  to  hold  its  annual  conference  at  the 
same  place  and  at  approximately  the  same  time  as  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  National  Conference.  The  relationship  be- 
tween the  two  bodies  was  summed  up  in  a  notable  paper 
read  by  Mrs.  John  M.  Glenn,  president  of  the  National 
Council,  Church  Mission  of  Help,  her  subject  being,  What 
is  the  Plus  that  the  Church  has  to  Add  to  Secular  Social 
Service?  It  is,  she  declared,  the  spirit  of  Christianity  with 
its  message  of  love  and  human  sympathy  with  which  the 
worker  may  fortify  herself. 

There  were  also  two  thoughtful  papers  on  the  contribu- 
tion which  the  church  itself  has  to  make  to  the  solution  of 
the  problems  of  modern  industry ;  one  by  Mary  Van  Kleeck, 
of  the  department  of  industrial  relations  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  urging  the  systematic  education  of  the  people 
of  the  church,  diocese  by  diocese,  to  the  actual  conditions 
which  exist  in  industry,  and  the  relation  of  capital  and  labor 
to  these  conditions,  as  a  basis  for  paving  the  way  to  industrial 
peace;  the  other  by  C.  F.  A.  Thurber,  of  the  International 
Union  of  Cigar  Makers,  who  declared  that,  capital  and  labor 
having  found  no  basis  in  the  secular  world  upon  which  in- 
dustrial peace  may  be  assured,  labor  is  looking  to  the  church 
to  provide  a  meeting  ground  upon  which  the  conflicting 
elements  may  come  together  in  amicable  relations.  Bishop 
Perry  of  Rhode  Island  made  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  clergy 
not  to  take  sides  in  industrial  disputes  according  to  the 
economic  standing  of  one's  congregation,  but  zealously  to 
seek  the  truth  and  then  be  brave  enough  to  proclaim  it. 

The  Reverend  Charles  N.  Lathrop  was  re-elected  presi- 
dent of  the  conference,  and  the  Reverend  Charles  K.  Gil- 
bert  of  New  York,  secretary.  C.  E.  Barnes. 

The  Social  Service  Exchange 

AT  the  meetings  of  the  American  Association  of  Social 
Service  Exchanges,  a  tendency  was  constantly  observed 
on  the  part  of  the  exchange  secretaries  to  branch  out  of  their 
former  more  or  less  mechanical  functions  and  to  take  their 
place  in  the  community  as  leaders  of  cooperation.  Insight 
into  the  social  problems  of  the  day  is  demanded  if  such  in- 
itiative is  to  be  offered.  The  exchange  workers  should  con- 
sider social  work  training  as  a  fundamental  necessity  before 
undertaking  their  jobs. 

Financial  federations,  even,  are  wondering  whether  or 
not  as  a  direct  service  it  is  not  more  helpful  to  the  commu- 
nity to  have  the  machinery  of  an  exchange  under  their  direct 
control  rather  than  under  the  associated  charities. 

The  pioneer  stage  is  past.  Exchange  secretaries  have  an 
unusual  opportunity  in  any  community  to  urge,  inform  and 
instruct  social  agencies  and  social  workers  in  better  team 
work.  Such  a  departure  from  our  former  service  has  proved 
a  practical  demonstration  of  cooperation.  Progressive  ex- 
change leadership  as  we  find  it  in  some  communities  has  not 
been  adopted  by  the  others  and  as  an  inspiration  to  all,  many 
of  our  questions  asked : 

Is  the  exchange  an  institution  for  inducing  cooperation  or  for  re- 
cording names? 

Is  the  exchange  making  every  effort  to  establish,  as  an  auxiliary, 
a  case  conference  or  a  summer  outing  clearing  house,  or  a  Christmas 
clearing  house  for  the  community? 

Is  it  keeping  ahead  of  the  professional  social  workers  so  that  the 
service  needed  is  extended  before  it  is  requested  ? 

The  variety  of  communities  represented  called  for  testi- 
monials of  large  and  small  exchanges  variously  managed. 
It  was  evident  that  the  adjustment  of  policies  of  exchanges 
should  be  determined  by  the  local  community. 

An  important  feature  of  exchange  service  is  publicity. 
Cooperation  is  a  salesmanship  job,  but  prospects  are  apt  to 
disappear  if  they  are  considered  as  such.  Accordingly,  it  was 
felt  that  advertising  and  publicity  should  come  entirely  under 
the  head  of  educational  service  to  the  agencies.  Such  a 
theory  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  length  of  time  the  ex- 


change has  been  an  organized  institution  in  the  community. 
The  association's  study  during  the  last  three  years  of 
standards  of  exchanges  throughout  the  country,  its  recom- 
mendations concerning  rules  and  records,  proved  the  value 
of  this  national  organization.  Dorcas  Campbell. 

Family  Social  Work 

THAT  rights  and  privileges  carry  with  them  a  full  meas- 
ure of  responsibility  is  a  platitude,  but  in  the  case  of 
most  of  us  it  needs  to  be  re-emphasized.  In  her  talk  at  the 
opening  meeting  of  the  American  Association  "for  Organizing 
Family  Social  Work,  Mary  E.  Richmond  brought  home 
forcefully  the  fact  that  to  be  a  family  case  worker  is  not 
only  a  privilege  but  also  carries  with  it  the  responsibility  for 
doing  more  than  an  "  odds  and  ends  "  job — the  responsibility 
for  seeing  family  life  as  a  whole  in  each  instance  and  in 
stimulating  and  protecting  this  life.  Just  as  the  individual 
within  the  family  has  no  rights  in  the  fruits  of  family  life 
if  he  is  unwilling  to  share  in  its  duties,  so  the  family  case 
worker  assumes  as  part  of  her  task  the  obligation  of  creating 
and  developing  not  only  the  technique  but  the  ideals  of  her 
job  as  well. 

There  was  throughout  the  group  meetings  a  gratifying 
absence  of  any  attempt  to  hand  down  decisions  from  a  su- 
perior position  of  knowledge.  Lack  of  time,  occasionally, 
made  discussion  impossible,  but  the  desire  for  it  was  evident, 
and  in  several  meetings — two  informal  gatherings  were  ar- 
ranged after  the  conference  had  begun — spontaneous  and 
vigorous  discussion  was  the  order  of  the  day.  The  content 
of  family  case  work,  the  creating  of  standards  if  you  will, 
was  recognized  as  the  task  of  the  case  workers  themselves, 
and  the  vividness  of  the  ten-minute  discussions  carried  on  by 
district  secretaries,  case  work  supervisors  and  general  sec- 
retaries of  some  of  the  smaller  cities  was  evidence  that  the 
obligation  is  well  placed.  That  the  district  secretaries  from 
the  various  cities  represented  at  the  conference  sought  an 
opportunity  to  confer  as  a  group  is  a  wholesome  indication 
that  democratic  growth  in  the  case  work  field  is  not  a  myth. 
Similarly,  some  of  the  newer  general  secretaries,  about 
twenty-five  in  all,  met  at  dinner  to  discuss  informally  their 
common  problems. 

At  the  business  meeting — where  Francis  H.  McLean's 
annual  report  emphasized  the  courage  which  family  workers 
have  shown  in  this  stressful  winter — and  at  the  general 
secretaries'  dinner,  the  local  workers  definitely  reaffirmed 
their  loyalty  to  the  national  association,  wherein  member- 
ship involves  the  obligation  of  creating  and  sharing  in  plans 
and  policies  as  well  as  in  achievement. 

The  committee  work  of  the  association,  which  was  re- 
ported on  fully  at  the  business  meeting,  is  an  evidence  of 
this  participation.  The  efforts  of  the  committee  on  the 
homeless  to  coordinate  local  and  national  work  for  tran- 
sients, the  collating  of  data  on  salaries  by  the  committee  on 
salaries,  the  study  of  the  results  of  prohibition  as  seen 
through  the  statistics  of  family  societies  by  the  committee  on 
prohibition  have  been  motivated  through  the  national  office 
but  are  under  the  leadership  of  local  workers. 

There  was  in  addition  to  this  spirit  of  democratic  par- 
ticipation a  theme  which  is  equally  essential  to  democracy — 
a  recognition  of  the  necessity  for  developing  the  personality 
of  the  individuals  who  appeal  to  family  societies  for  succor. 
Whether  in  discussing  unemployment  or  individualizing  the 
different  members  of  the  family,  there  was  emphatic  recog- 
nition of  internal  as  well  as  external  factors  in  the  problems 
of  family  life.  Intuitive  adjustments  of  behavior  difficulties 
are  not  enough.  Family  case  workers  must  learn  from  the 
psychiatrist  and  others  to  use  every  available  tool,  every  new 
discovery  which  uncovers  possible  means  for  making  these 
adjustments.  Unemployment  may  be  lack  of  opportunity  to 
work;  it  may  also  depend  on  internal  limitations,  which  en- 
vironmental changes  alone  cannot  direct. 
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For  the  effective  use  of  knowledge  which  shall  bring 
about  adjustments  within  the  family  a  closer  working  to- 
gether of  the  agencies  in  a  community  is  essential.  The 
meetings  on  relationships— between  hospital  social  workers 
and  family  workers  and  between  family  workers  and  chil- 
dren's agencies — were  a  step  in  this  direction.  These  meet- 
ings were  perhaps  of  more  importance  in  revealing  a  need 
for  better  understanding  of  function  and  method  of  the  dif- 
ferent types  of  work  and  a  clearer  view  of  what  is  possible 
to  each  as  well  as  what  is  desirable^  than  in  settling  once  for 
all  a  proper  division  of  work. 

The  sessions  closed  with  a  rousing  meeting  on  publicity 
which  not  even  the  humidity  and  "  last  day  "  feeling  could 
dampen.  E.  G.  Routzahn,  of  the  department  of  surveys  and 
exhibits  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation;  Clare  Tousley, 
of  the  New  York  Charity  Organization  Society,  and  Jean- 
nette  Davis,  of  Madison,  Wisconsin,  urged  upon  the  mem- 
bers the  responsibility  for  sharing  their  knowledge  of  case 
work,  its  possibilities  and  achievements  with  the  community 
as  a  whole ;  thus  and  thus  only,  to  quote  Miss  Tousley,  shall 
we  grow  community  roots.  Margaret  E.  Rich. 


Publicity 


FOR  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence, there  emerged  this  year  a  group  conscious  of  its 
relation  to  publicity. 

The  publicity  headquarters  in  Brown  Union  was  the  cen- 
ter for  this  new  group,  many  of  them  attending  the  confer- 
ence for  the  first  time,  some  of  them  drifting  in  here  from 
other  sections  of  the  conference  because  publicity  work  made 
up  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  their  jobs.  Heretofore  they 
had  all  been  going  it  alone,  but  as  they  discovered  each  other 
they  discovered  technique  where  they  had  supposed  there  was 
only  a  knack  or  an  accidental  success.  They  discovered  espe- 
cially that  they  all  had  in  common  a  job  of  case  work — their 
cases  being  the  voters,  the  givers  and  the  makers  of  opinion. 

Elmer  Scott  of  Dallas,  Texas,  saw  to  it  that  there  was  al- 
ways some  one  at  publicity  headquarters  to  explain  the  ex- 
hibits of  publicity  material,  to  arrange  interviews  and  to  reg- 
ister the  daily  growing  list  of  those  who  wanted  to  be  noti- 
fied of  the  group's  plans  for  next  year's  conference.  From 
this  same  headquarters,  the  publicity  committee  edited  and 
enlivened  the  Daily  Bulletin.  Here  also  a  corps  of  volunteer 
reporters  received  assignments  to  cover  division  meetings,  by 
way  of  helping  the  Providence  newspapers  in  their  splendid 
determination  to  report  every  speech  of  the  conference.  Here, 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  propaganda 
and  educational  motion  pictures  of  social  agencies  were  dis- 
played daily,  and  on  one  of  these  occasions  producers  dis- 
cussed the  making  of  pictures. 

Plays  and  dramatic  devices  developed  by  welfare  organiza- 
tions were  shown  and  commented  upon. 

One  of  the  best  of  the  headquarters  meetings  was  a  clinic 
on  the  exhibits  of  publicity  material  which  had  been  gath- 
ered by  Mildred  Graham  of  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Philip  S.  Piatt,  of  the  New  Haven 
Health  Center,  the  posters,  appeal  letters,  campaign  plans, 
underwent  a  cross-fire  of  questions  and  criticisms.  Should 
the  picture  of  a  starving  child  continue  to  be  used  in  ap- 
peals for  European  relief?  Is  there  too  much  of  the  sob 
appeal  in  all  of  the  displays?  Color  schemes  and  slogans 
were  mercilessly  analyzed.  In  each  case  the  producer  of  the 
publicity  material  defended  his  output  or  acknowledged  the 
soundness  of  its  critics. 

Each  night  at  ten  o'clock  when  every  one  else  was 
through,  we  met,  an  oddly  assorted  group,  to  hear  the  "  Ques- 
tion Box  "  answered  and  stayed  until  the  lights  went  out  at 
eleven.  This  fag-end  of  our  long  days  was  the  most  inter- 
esting hour  of  the  twenty-four.  The  good  old  broadcasted 
form  letter,  the  stilted  and  dull  annual    report    were    de- 


posited in  the  waste  basket  and  taps  honorably  sounded. 
The  advantage  of  knowing  your  audience  and  hitting  it 
straight  from  the  shoulder  was  made  apparent.  Whether 
he  presided  precariously  from  a  camp  stool  or  from  a  sub- 
stantial platform,  Mr.  Routzahn's  head  was  above  the 
clouds,  but  one  firm  foot  strayed  down  to  hold  to  earth 
every  practical  suggestion.  He  brought  up  standing  every 
one  in  the  audience  who  had  the  results  of  experience  to 
offer  in  reply  to  the  questions  deposited  daily  in  the  Ques- 
tion Box  or  asked  from  the  floor. 

The  dinner  at  which  were  discussed  the  possible  qualifi- 
cations of  publicity  workers  for  professional  standing  brought 
out  a  general  agreement  that  we  were  not  yet  a  profession, 
not  having  as  yet  any  established  standards  or  technique. 
A  beginning  was  made  toward  remedying  this  defect,  how- 
ever, in  the  request  of  the  group  that  Mrs.  Routzahn,  chair- 
man of  the  meeting,  appoint  a  committee  of  five  to  work 
on  standards  and  report  next  year. 

Away  from  the  headquarters  there  were  luncheons  about 
such  details  of  the  publicity  job  as  cameras,  projecting  ma- 
chines and  graphic  devices.  A  dinner  discussion  on  house 
organs  and  bulletins  was  as  lively  as  a  good  dog  fight. 

The  outstanding  session  was  the  luncheon  arranged  by  this 
year's  president,  Robert  W.  Kelso,  with  Homer  Folks, 
president  for  next  year,  as  the  opening  speaker,  when  repre- 
sentatives from  various  divisions  united  in  urging  a  greater 
emphasis  on  the  interpretation  pf  underlying  principles  of 
social  work  as  against  too  great  attention  to  the  emotional 
appeal. 

The  climax  of  the  week  came  in  the  business  meeting  at 
which  Mr.  Routzahn,  chairman  of  this  year's  program,  was 
asked  to  appoint  an  organizing  committee  which  should  de- 
vise a  way  to  give  us  the  standing  of  a  "  kindred  group  "  next 
year  without  committing  us  to  the  formalities  of  a  too 
heavily  officered  and  by-lawed  organization. 

Amelia  S.  Reynolds. 


Probation 


THE  sixteenth  annual  conference  of  the  National  Pro- 
bation Association  held  in  Providencee,  June  20-22,  was 
larger,  more  enthusiastic  and  more  practical  than  any  of  its 
predecessors.  Approximately  three  hundred  judges,  proba- 
tion officers  and  other  social  court  workers  were  in  attend- 
ance. Two-thirds  of  the  states  were  represented.  There 
were  many  new  faces  among  the  delegates,  indicating  that 
the  movement  for  socializing  the  courts  and  for  cooperation 
among  court  workers  is  growing  and  extending  to  new 
fields. 

Special  emphasis  was  laid  upon  training  and  equipment 
of  probation  workers  and  standardization  of  methods.  There 
was  increasing  willingness  to  face  the  facts  of  inadequate 
equipment  and  lack  of  training,  so  prevalent  in  probation 
work,  and  there  was  determination  to  develop  the  work  so 
that  it  might  approach  as  it  should  the  standing  of  a  pro- 
fession. 

Judge  Charles  L.  Brown,  of  the  municipal  court  of  Phila- 
delphia, showed  that  the  court  is  often  the  last  line  of  defense 
for  the  child  and  the  broken  family.  It  should  be  in  every 
sense  a  social  institution.  Its  work  must  become  increasingly 
preventive.  In  contrasting  the  old  emphasis  on  the  neces- 
sity of  physical  force  in  dealing  with  the  delinquent,  he  ad- 
vocated the  use  of  social  force,  exercised  by  the  humane  court 
through  the  judge,  the  probation  officers,  physicians  and 
psychologists  with  which  everv  effective  court  should  be 
equipped. 

Edwin  M.  Abbott,  secretary  of  the  section  on  criminal 
law  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  strongly  defended  the 
probation  system. 

Emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  scientific  study  of  the  de- 
linquent.   Dr.  Maximilian  P.  E.  Groszmann  pointed  out  the 
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impossibility  of  successfully  helping  unfortunate  children  by 
group  treatment;  the  difficult  and  varied  problems  of  each 
must  be  studied  and  met  by  sympathetic  individual  treatment. 
Probation  should  be  used  sparingly.  The  young  girl 
offender  may  often  be  helped  if  supervision  is  close  and  a 
constructive  plan  is  carried  out.  There  should  be  careful 
physical  as  well  as  mental  examination  of  all  these  cases. 

Domestic  relations  or  family  courts  were  discussed  at  a 
round  table  meeting.  Judge  James  Hoge  Ricks,  of  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  traced  the  development  of  the  movement 
for  socialized  domestic  relations  courts  throughout  the 
country.  In  his  own  state  great  progress  has  been  made  this 
year  in  securing  legislation  to  establish  juvenile  and  domestic 
relations  courts  in  all  counties. 

Harold  S.  Bucklin,  of  Brown  University,  after  quoting 
many  writers  as  to  the  importance  of  the  family  as  a  social 
institution,  raised  the  question  as  to  whether  the  welfare  of 
the  individual,  especially  the  most  socially  useful  individual, 
was  not  of  greater  importance  than  the  preserving  of  the 
family  unit.  Although  the  law  does  not  yet  and  perhaps 
never  will  regard  the  family  as  a  unit  in  its  efforts  to  further 
social  welfare,  dealing  as  it  does  primarily  with  the  indi- 
vidual, the  tendency  of  the  courts,  especially  of  the  domestic 
relations  courts,  is  to  emphasize  the  welfare  of  the  family 
above  that  of  the  individual. 

A  valuable  report  on  training  for  probation  work  was 
presented  by  a  committee  of  the  association  of  which  Leon 
Stern,  of  the  Municipal  Court  of  Philadelphia,  is  chairman. 
The  undoubted  need  for  special  education  and  training  for 
probation  work  was  recognized,  but  it  was  also  stated  that, 
due  to  present-day  methods  of  appointing  and  compensating 
probation  officers,  it  is  often  necessary  to  enlist  persons  with- 
out much  previous  training  or  experience  and  to  educate  them 
on  the  job.  Hopeful  beginnings  for  probation  education  have 
been  made  by  various  schools  of  social  work,  especially  the 
New  York  school,  and  by  a  number  of  universities.  A 
number  of  courts  have  undertaken  effective  schemes  for  ex- 
tending the  education  and  broadening  the  views  of  their 
probation  officers.  The  need  for  extension  in  this  field  and 
methods  now  employed  were  discussed  by  Henry  W. 
Thurston,  of  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work;  Dr. 
James  E.  Hagerty,  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  and  Edith 
Abbott,  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  None  of  the  confer- 
ence sessions  created  more  interest  or  produced  more  valuable 
results  than  the  very  frank  and  valuable  discussions  of  this 
new  but  important  subject. 

At  a  joint  session  with  the  United  States  Children's 
Bureau  on  standards  of  juvenile  court  work,  the  discussion 
showed  clearly  the  great  variety  of  methods  and  opinions  in 
respect  to  the  most  fundamental  features.  Among  the  sub- 
jects creating  most  controversy  were  methods  of  receiving 
cases,  the  place  of  informal  action  and  supervision,  methods 
of  detention  and  the  problem  of  continuing  jurisdiction  by 
the  court.  It  was  not  anticipated  that  final  conclusions 
could  be  reached  in  the  more  important  of  these  problems, 
but  a  good  start  has  been  made. 

A  report  on  the  pre-court  treatment  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency and  its  relation  to  the  juvenile  court  was  presented 
by  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Eliot,  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
juvenile  courts.  There  was  general  agreement  that  efforts 
should  be  made  to  throw  back  on  the  schools,  so  far  as  possi- 
ble, the  duty  of  dealing  effectively  with  truancy  and  the 
minor  delinquency  problems  of  school  children.  The  great 
differences  among  courts,  both  as  to  the  classes  of  cases  re- 
ceived and  methods  of  dealing  with  them,  was  brought  out. 
The  increasing  tendency  of  courts  to  handle  cases  unofficially, 
i.  e.,  to  investigate  and  supervise  them  but  keep  them  officially 
out  of  court,  is  a  factor  in  this  connection. 

Reports  from  the  developing  field  of  state  supervision  and 
organization  of  probation  and  juvenile  courts  were  given. 
Carina  C.  Warrington  told  of  her  work  as  state  juvenile 
probation   officer   in    Indiana.     The   growth    and    increased 


effectiveness  of  state  supervising  departments  during  the  past 
year  is  perhaps  the  most  hopeful  feature  in  the  development 
of  social  court  work. 

A  report  of  the  committee  on  federal  probation  showed 
little  recent  progress  but  continued  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
association  to  secure  the  enactment  of  a  satisfactory  probation 
law  for  the  United  States  District  Courts.  Legislation  in- 
troduced by  the  association  has  been  held  up  by  Congress, 
largely  due  to  inertia,  but  also  because  of  reactionary  opposi- 
tion to  equipping  the  federal  courts  with  powers  and  instru- 
mentalities which  have  received  the  approval  of  nearly  all 
state  legislatures. 

The  association  elected  as  its  president  Judge  August  C. 
Backus,  pioneer  and  strong  advocate  of  adult  probation  in 
Milwaukee,  and  as  its  vice-president,  James  Hoge  Ricks, 
judge  of  the  Juvenile  and  Domestic  Relations  Court  of  Rich- 
mond, one  of  the  leading  exponents  of  the  juvenile  court  and 
representative  of  the  South  where  most  progress  is  today 
being  made  in  this  work.  Charles  L.  Chute. 


The  Visiting  Teacher 

THE  National  Association  of  Visiting  Teachers  met  on 
June  24,  at  Providence.  In  introducing  Arthur  W. 
Towne,  executive  secretary  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Methods  of  Preventing  Delinquency,  Harriet  E.  Totman, 
secretary  and  presiding  officer,  called  attention  to  the  pres- 
sure of  work  on  school  departments  and  the  complexity  of 
school  administration  which  make  it  difficult  for  superin- 
tendents to  launch  innovations  like  the  visiting  teacher.  The 
proposal  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund,  therefore,  to  support 
and  extend  the  work  in  new  fields  is  both  timely  and  en- 
couraging. 

Mr.  Towne  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  Commonwealth 
Fund  had  chosen  the  extension  of  the  visiting  teacher  work 
as  its  program  because  of  the  opportunity  the  visiting  teacher 
has  to  prevent  delinquency.  Since  the  majority  of  present 
delinquents  pass  through  the  school  system,  at  some  time  in 
the  school  is  the  opportunity  to  note  tendencies  and  to  clear 
up  conditions  that  may  mar  the  child's  future.  The  visiting 
teacher,  therefore,  seeks  the  cause  of  the  child's  maladjust- 
ment, whether  it  be  a  maladjustment  in  scholarship  or  social 
relations,  of  his  mental  and  moral  biases,  of  his  grudges  and 
habits;  and  she  makes  use  of  such  agencies,  social,  clinical, 
psychiatric  or  other,  as  may  be  necessary. 

Mr.  Towne  emphasized  the  improvement  brought  about 
in  the  dhild's  conduct  and  school  progress  as  a  result  of  the 
visiting  teacher's  work,  and  the  important  aid  rendered  her 
by  psychiatric  clinics  in  pointing  out  obscure  causes  of  chil- 
dren's difficulties.  It  is  part  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund 
program  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  psychiatric  clinics. 

Jessie  L.  Lauderback. 


The  Exceptional  Child 

THE  National  Association  for  the  Study  and  Education 
of  Exceptional  Children  held  several  sessions  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  National  Probation  Association  at  Providence. 
Judge  Charles  L.  Brown,  of  the  municipal  court  of  Phila- 
delphia, president  of  the  association,  explained  the  workings 
of  this  unique  court,  showing  that  it  is  so  organized  that  the 
problem  of  the  child  can  be  followed  up  in  all  its  legal  and 
reconstructive  phases.  It  represents,  in  a  sense,  a  research 
laboratory  for  the  study  of  problem  children  of  all  kinds. 

Dr.  Maximilian  P.  E.  Groszmann,  the  founder  and  educa- 
tional director  of  the  national  organization,  pointed  out  that 
the  term  "  exceptional  child  "  includes  all  those  children  who 
present  problems  of  actual  or  possible  failure  and  reconstruc- 
tion. He  showed  the  need  of  establishing  experimental  and 
play  schools;  of  research  in  regard  to  the  best  methods  of 
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mental  testing;  the  organization  of  reconstruction  schools 
and  children's  sanitaria ;  pedagogical  research  in  visual  educa- 
tion, including  ^:he  significance  of  motion  pictures  in  educa- 
tion; studies  in  juvenile  delinquency,  etc.  He  called  atten- 
tion to  a  new  use  of  fingerprint  records.  Recent  investiga- 
tions show  that  fingerprints  indicate  roughly  the  degree  of 
development  which  various  races  have  reached  in  the  progress 
from  the  savage  state.  The  higher  races  show  a  preponder- 
ance of  loops  while  in  the  descending  scale,  whorls,  arches 
and  mutilations  increase.  If  these  investigations  would  be 
extended,  Dr.  Groszmann  thinks,  much  information  could  be 
obtained  of  value  in  determining  what  may  be  called  the 
racial  standard  of  transgressing  or  defective  individuals.  It 
is  his  theory  that  we  are  dealing  with  civilization  levels  in 
modern  society,  and  that  many  of  the  so-called  criminals  re- 
present a  normal  primitive  type,  in  groups  which  were  his- 
torically retarded,  or  in  atavistic  individuals. 

Dr.  Groszmann  amplified  the  fact  that  most  persons  are 
themselves  too  close  to  the  dangers  of  deterioration  in  some 
form  or  another  to  consider  themselves  superior  to  the  types 
studied  in  these  clinics.  It  would  be  well,  he  suggested,  to 
have  ourselves  examined  at  frequent  intervals  to  prevent 
slipping  in  mental  or  moral  health.  Leon  Stern. 

The  American  Red  Cross 

PARTICIPATION  of  American  Red  Cross  workers  in 
the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  at  Providence 
has  apparently  resulted,  first,  in  a  better  kindred  group  un- 
derstanding and  relationship,  and,  second,  in  a  rediscovery 
by  many  of  the  Red  Cross  people  of  their  place  and  opportun- 
ity in  the  unknown  rural  and  small  city  field. 

James  L.  Fieser,  vice-chairman  in  charge  of  domestic  op- 
erations, emphasized  his  intention  of  seeking  that  neighborly 
touch  with  other  national  organizations  that  will  lead  to 
cooperative  action. 

Gustavus  D.  Pope,  of  the  National  Red  Cross  executive 
committee  and  chairman  of  the  Detroit  Chapter,  recognized 
the  development  of  better  understanding  and  team  play  be- 
tween the  Red  Cross  and  other  national  agencies  and  federa- 
tions. 

Other  Red  Cross  workers  emphasized  those  national  ser- 
vices rendered  on  behalf  of  all  cities  and  towns — the  disaster 
service  and  that  to  disabled  ex-service  men — as  rounding  out 
the  Red  Cross  local  work  in  the  fields  of  public  health,  nurs- 
ing, Junior  Red  Cross  and  family  work. 

Papers  on  the  program  of  the  Family  Division  illustrated 
the  Red  Cross  as  part  of  our  national  social  work  effort ;  and 
leaders  in  the  family  work  field  discussed  in  individual  con- 
ferences how  the  American  Association  for  Organizing 
Family  Social  Work  and  the  Red  Cross  might  best  promote 
and  develop  that  high  type  of  family  service  needed  in  so 
many  disorganized  cities. 

The  Red  Cross  finds  its  best  opportunity  in  the  small  city 
and  open  country.  Robert  E.  Bondy. 

Hospital  Social  Work 

THE  American  Association  of  Hospital  Social  Workers 
held  its  fourth  annual  meeting  at  Providence.  Dr. 
Joseph  H.  Pratt,  of  Boston,  speaking  from  his  seventeen 
years'  experience  in  charge  of  the  Emmanuel  Tuberculosis 
Class,  challenged  the  present  lack  of  differentiation  of  the 
terms  class  treatment,  group  treatment  and  special  clinic, 
which  are  used  interchangeably. 

He  gave  five  conditions  which  he  believed  to  be  essential 
for  success  in  class  treatment: — 

a  physician  in  charge  who  has  knowledge  of  the  disease  and 
knows  how  to  run  a  class; 

a  social  worker  trained  medically  and  socially  who  can  get  results 
with  the  patients  and  who  must  understand  the  details  of  the  treat- 
ment as  well  as  the  physician; 


definite  method  of  treatment  that  will  get  results  and  justify  the 
patient  in  persistent  treatment; 

a  certain  irreducible  minimum  in  the  way  of  financial  support; 

a  small  number  of  patients — ten  to  twenty. 

The  discussion  by  workers  from  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Bal- 
timore, New  York  and  Boston  bore  testimony  to  the  increas- 
ing use  of  class  method  in  treatment  of  chronic  disease. 

An  audience  of  about  three  hundred  listened  to  a  discus- 
sion of  training  for  hospital  social  work.  Katherine  McMa- 
hon,  of  Boston,  as  chairman  of  the  meeting,  reviewed  the 
progress  made  in  the  field  of  hospital  social  work  from  its 
inception  to  the  present  time. 

Arthur  J.  Todd,  formerly  professor  of  sociology  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  presented  the  subject  of  training 
for  social  case  work  not  specifically  as  applied  in  hospitals  but 
as  a  fundamental  basis  of  common  training  for  all  specialists 
in  social  case  work.  He  emphasized  the  value  of  a  broadly 
cultural  education  in  subject  matter  which  is  not  immediately 
useful  in  the  practice  of  one's  profession  and  said  that  it  was 
largely  the  possession  of  a  philosophical  background  which 
made  the  difference  between  the  professional  social  worker 
and  the  mere  craftsman.  In  speaking  of  the  importance  of  a 
professional  code  of  conduct,  Mr.  Todd  reported  an  analysis 
which  he  had  made  of  the  reasons  for  which  social  workers 
had  been  dismissed  from  their  positions  in  twenty-five  cities. 
He  found  that  in  20  per  cent  of  cases  the  reasons  were 
ethical,  including  immorality,  inability  to  do  team  work,  dis- 
loyalty, indiscretion,  dishonesty  and  "  slacking."  He  sum- 
med up  the  ethical  code  of  the  professional  worker  as  includ- 
ing truth,  seeing  the  job  through,  cooperation,  promptness  in 
meeting  obligations  and  a  "  decent  "  reticence. 

Mabel  Wilson,  of  the  Children's  Hospital  of  Boston,  felt 
that  the  time  usually  allotted  to  practice  in  the  courses  as  they 
are  now  given  in  schools  of  social  work  is  subdivided  into 
periods  which  are  too  short.  She  would  like  to  see  the 
development  of  a  continuous  practice  period  of  several 
months'  duration.  She  also  said  that  the  New  England  dis- 
trict of  the  association  recommended  to  the  Boston  School  of 
Social  Work  that  a  course  in  social  ethics  be  given  as  a  part 
of  the  professional  training  of  social  workers. 

Dr.  Marion  Kenworthy,  from  the  New  York  School  of 
Social  Work,  spoke  on  the  part  played  in  social  case  work  by 
an  understanding  of  the  mechanisms  and  principles  of  human 
behavior.  Her  paper  was  a  convincing  argument  for  the  in- 
clusion of  courses  in  behavior  as  an  essential  part  of  training 
for  social  work  in  general  and  for  medical  and  psychiatric 
social  work  particularly. 

M.  Antoinette  Cannon  spoke  on  the  advance  that  has  been 
made  within  the  past  year  in  the  formulation  of  concepts  of 
organized  medicine  and  of  social  case  work,  especially  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  recent  report  of  the  Rockefeller  Committee  on 
the  Education  of  Hospital  Administrators  and  in  Mary  E. 
Richmond's  book,  What  Is  Social  Case  Work? 

Frank  J.  Bruno,  of  Minneapolis,  offered  three  interpreta- 
tions of  the  function  of  the  social  worker  in  the  hospital : 

The  medical  social  worker  may  be  the  agent  of  the  physician. 
He  may  be  an  adjunct  of  the  administration  of  the  hospital.  He 
may  work  on  a  parity  with  the  physician,  assuming  any  social 
problem  presented  by  a  patient  and  carrying  out  whatever  is  neces- 
sary to  be  done  throughout  all  its  implications.  .  .  .  The  social 
service  department  of  the  'first  type  serves  as  a  barrier  between  the 
family  agencies  and  the  physicians  in  the  hospital  and  is  likely  to 
force  the  family  agency,  in  its  most  difficult  cases,  to  seek  medical 
help  where  the  family  social  worker  could  have  direct  access  to 
physicians. 

Miss  Richmond  expressed  her  belief  that  the  purpose  of 
the  medical  social  worker  is  to  help  the  hospital  achieve  the 
high  function  which  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  institution,  not 
alone  a  program  of  health  but  a  program  of  social  welfare  in 
its  widest  sense.  Ida  M.  Cannon. 
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Illegitimacy 


AT  the  first  Providence  meeting  of  the  Inter-City  Con- 
ference on  Illegitimacy,  Emma  O.  Lundberg,  of  the 
United  States  Children's  Bureau,  outlined  the  first  tentative 
draft  of  a  bill  to  make  uniform  legislation  relating  to  chil- 
dren born  out  of  wedlock.  The  need  for  enforced  legislation 
requiring  the  registration  of  all  illegitimate  births  was 
brought  out  repeatedly  and  discussed  by  F.  N.  Stapleford  of 
Toronto,  Canada,  who  gave  an  account  of  the  successful 
working  out  of  such  a  law  in  Ontario. 

Ruth  I.  Workum,  executive  secretary  of  the  Ohio  Hu- 
mane Society,  described  the  so-called  "  Cincinnati  Plan " 
which  stresses  the  hospital  and  clinic  side  of  treatment.  The 
mother  is  referred  at  once  to  the  pre-natal  clinic  and  is  care- 
fully followed.  The  agreement  of  the  Ohio  Humane  So- 
ciety with  the  Cincinnati  General  Hospital  seems  to  embody 
a  workable  plan.  As  Mrs.  Workum  says:  "  Until  hospitals 
can  develop  a  complete  staff  of  investigators,  field  workers, 
etc.,  such  as  are  employed  by  case-work  agencies,  the  com- 
plex problems  of  illegitimacy  should  be  handled  by  a  field 
agency  on  a  cooperative  plan  with  the  hospital."  The 
hospital  notifies  the  society  immediately  upon  the  registra- 
tion of  an  unmarried  mother,  and  a  worker  is  sent  to  the 
hospital  to  interview  the  girl  and  to  provide  a  plan.  With 
the  dismissal  of  the  patient  the  work  of  the  hospital  social 
service  is  discontinued,  leaving  to  the  children's  clinic  the 
medical  care  and  to  the  society  the  social  service. 

Elizabeth  A.  Lee,  probation  officer  of  the  central  munici- 
pal court,  Boston,  read  an  illuminating  paper  which  covered 
the  court's  procedure  and  encouraged  her  hearers  to  believe 
that  courts  can  be  human.  Through  this  preliminary  inves- 
tigation cases  are  sifted  and  those  with  xh  merit  discarded 
as  court  cases  and  other  plans  made  for  the  mother.  The 
medical  department  here  also  is  excellent.  Through  it  cer- 
tificates of  pregnancy  are  secured  with  no  charge  to  the 
mother,  tests  for  venereal  disease  are  made,  and  mental 
examinations  are  given.  The  cases  are  tried  in  the  do- 
mestic relations  sessions  where  the  hearing  is  informal  and 
comparatively  private.  Testimony  is  given  near  the  judge's 
bench,  and  only  those  immediately  concerned  hear  it. 
Miss  Lee  said  that  "  newspaper  reporters  have  been  edu- 
cated to  believe  that  news  of  this  character  is  neither 
desirable  nor  interesting."  In  speaking  of  the  jury  trial  in 
appealed  cases  she  suggested  that  a  jury  composed  partly  of 
women  ought  to  make  it  less  difficult  for  the  mother. 

Mildred  Mudgett,  of  the  sociology  department  of  the 
Universtiy  of  Minnesota,  told  of  the  comprehensive  plan 
for  state  education  in  Minnesota  which  went  into  operation 
in  19 1 8.  The  children's  bureau  of  the  State  Board  of  Con- 
trol appoints  a  child  welfare  board  in  seventy  counties. 

Edith  M.  H.  Baylor. 

The  Policewoman 

THE  conference  of  the  International  Association  of 
Policewomen  held  in  Providence,  on  June  21  and  22, 
proved  that  policewomen  had  reached  a  significant  place  in 
the  field  of  social  work.  Speakers  discussed  the  work  of  the 
policewoman  in  cooperation  with  the  probation  department; 
corrective  measures  and  the  policewoman's  method  of  deal- 
ing with  them ;  the  policewoman's  contribution  to  child  wel- 
fare; prostitution  and  the  American  plan  against  it;  the 
value  of  mental  tests  and  the  feebleminded  sex  offender. 

The  following  ideas  and  plans  were  developed:  A  more 
complete  organization  through  state  representatives;  a  defi- 
nite field  of  protective  work ;  a  working  basis  for  harmonious 
cooperation  with  all  branches  of  the  police  department;  a 
realization  that  the  policewoman  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
police  department  and  must  possess  all  the  pride  in  the  depart- 
ment,   all   the    understanding,   appreciation    and    diplomacy 


necessary  to  a  successful  whole ;  a  working  basis  for  coopera- 
tion with  other  social  agencies,  with  the  mutual  benefit  to  be 
derived  therefrom;  a  definite  plan  for  cooperation  with  pro- 
bation officers,  who  assume  responsibility  for  cases  after  they 
have  been  presented  to  the  court  and  their  history  given  in 
writing. 

There  was  gained  from  the  conference  a  higher  idea  of 
protective  work,  a  broader  concept  of  the  sex  problem  and 
of  mental  deficiency  and  juvenile  delinquency. 

Clara  Burnside. 


The  Child  Welfare  League 

THIS  year  for  the  first  time  the  league  held  a  joint  meet- 
ing with  the  National  Children's  Home  and  Welfare 
Association,  many  of  whose  members  are  also  members  of 
the  league.  During  six  sessions  held  before  the  "  big  show  '" 
began,  publicity  and  financial  methods,  the  interrelations  of 
public  and  private  service  and  the  care  of  children  hard  to 
adjust  were  given  careful  consideration. 

At  the  opening  meeting  the  respective  presidents,  Marcus 
C.  Fagg,  of  Florida,  and  H.  Ida  Curry,  of  New  York, 
briefly  related  the  steps  by  which  the  two  agencies  had  come 
into  intimate  association.  At  a  later  meeting  Mrs.  Paul 
Revere  Reynolds,  of  New  York,  told  of  an  inquiry  which 
she  had  made  as  to  whether  or  not  people  read  annual  re- 
ports. From  a  postal  card  questionnaire  sent  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  contributors  and  members  of  four  children's  agencies 
she  learned  that  only  from  about  4  to  11  per  cent  of  the 
persons  who  get  annual  reports  give  them  even  cursory  ex- 
amination. And  this  was  not  wholly  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
reports  were  written  uninterestingly  or  were  unattractively 
prepared  and  printed,  for  a  report  which  seemed  a  human 
document,  attactively  garbed,  had  no  better  success. 

J.  Prentice  Murphy,  of  Philadelphia,  with  lantern  slides 
pictured  the  unattractive  and  brutal  conditions  out  of  which 
children  have  to  be  drawn  and  the  methods  by  which  health, 
beauty  and  opportunity  can  be  brought  into  their  lives. 

The  principles  that  underlie  the  interrelationship  of  pub- 
lic and  private  service  to  children  were  outlined  by  Wilfred 
S.  Reynolds,  of  the  Chicago  Council  of  Social  Agencies ;  and 
Robert  W.  Kelso,  President  of  the  National  Conference,  il- 
lustrated these  principles  by  the  part  that  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  had  as  a  public  agency  played  in  the  field 
of  child  care. 

The  session  devoted  to  the  care  of  children  difficult  to 
adjust  was  attended  by  superintendents  and  others  employed 
by  institutions  working  under  religious  agencies.  This  group 
had  assembled  under  the  auspices  of  the  child  welfare  de- 
partment of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches,  and  for  the 
first  time  met  with  other  kindred  groups  at  the  time  of  the 
National  Conference. 

Douglas  P.  Falconer,  of  Buffalo,  described  the  equipment 
needed  for  careful  medical  and  psychological  study  of  chil- 
dren and  illustrated  it  by  outlining  the  equipment  that  the 
Buffalo  Children's  Aid  Society  has  provided.  Jessie  P. 
Taft,  of  Philadelphia,  recited  the  experiences  of  the  Phila- 
delphia child  study  department  of  its  Children's  Bureau  with 
several  difficult  problems,  and  Leon  W.  Frost,  of  Detroit, 
told  of  the  part  the  foster  mother  could  be  made  to  play, 
devoting  as  much  thought  to  her  training  as  to  the  education 
of  the  child. 

At  the  league's  business  meeting,  C.  C.  Carstens,  the  di- 
rector, in  his  annual  report,  told  of  the  growth  in  member- 
ship and  of  the  league's  work.  Five  studies  of  child  welfare 
conditions  in  as  many  states  had  been  undertaken  by  the 
league  during  the  year.  He  recommended  the  extension  of 
the  service  of  the  league  to  councils  of  social  agencies,  com- 
munity chests  and  financial  federations  in  helping  to  shape 
community  plans.  H.  Ida  Curry,  New  York,  was  re-elected 
president.  C.  C.  Carstens. 


SCHOOL  AND  COMMUNITY 


Conducted  by 
JOSEPH  K.  HART 


Developing  International  Minds 


THE  task  of  overcoming  the  studied  provincialisms  of 
war  time  goes  slowly  on.  Here  and  there  an  incre- 
ment of  help  appears.  An  illustration  of  this  is 
found  in  the  work  of  the  International  Serbian 
Educational  Committee. 

Thirty-five  of  Serbia's  most  promising  young  men  and 
women  have  been  in  America  during  the  past  year  seeking 
the  training  that  will  fit  them  to  be  leaders  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  new  Serbian  civilization.  Their  careers  in 
America  have  been,  at  least  in  part,  financed  by  the  Inter- 
national Serbian  Educational  Committee  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  training  so  secured  shall  be  definitely  de- 
I  voted  to  the  service  of  their  country  later.  The  work  of  the 
I  committee  was  suggested  by  an  American  woman,  Dr. 
Rosalie  D.  Morton.  Through  her  efforts  (inspired  by  her 
own  war-time  experiences  in  the  East  of  Europe),  scholar- 
ships from  American  colleges  and  gifts  from  individuals  have 
been  secured  to  make  possible  the  fulfillment  of  that  task. 

Ten  students,  one  of  them  a  young 
woman,  are  specializing  in  scientific 
agriculture,  preparing  for  positions  as 
ministers  and  directors  of  agriculture 
at  home.  They  are  especially  inter- 
ested in  intensified  production  and 
other  problems  such  as  confront  the 
farmer  in  a  country  like  Serbia. 

One  student  is  studying  ceramics, 
weaving  and  pattern  making.  When 
she  returns  to  Serbia  she  will  under- 
take to  transform  the  methods  of  the 
hand  potters  and  hand  loom  weavers 
and  to  develop  national  industries  in 
these  lines.  She  hopes  to  make  impor- 
tant changes  in  the  methods  of  these 
industries  without  losing  the  old 
Byzantine  and  Egyptian  motifs  which 
have  been  handed  down  from  mother 
to  daughter  through  many  centuries. 

At  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology one  student  of  architecture,  in 
competition  with  a  thousand  others, 
has  won  prizes,  and  honorable  mention 
in  an  intercollegiate  contest.  At  the 
University  of  Texas,  another  has  won 
the  presidency  of  his  class,  although  he 
had  been  in  the  country  but  two  and  a 
half  years.  Another  who  is  studying  medicine  at  this 
university  expects  to  become  a  professor  at  the  University 
of  Belgrade  upon  his  graduation  in  1924. 

Four  others  are  studying  dentistry.  They  expect  to  estab- 
lish a  dental  faculty  at  the  University  of  Belgrade  when  they 
return  home.  American  dentists  are  acknowledged  to  be  the 
best  in  the  world.  The  setting  up  of  this  dental  faculty  in 
Belgrade  will  mean  the  transference  of  established  American 
methods  to  a  great  center  in  the  Southeast.  It  is  not  four 
dentists  that  America  is  educating,  but  a  whole  area  of  the 
population  of  Serbia,  of  Southeast  Europe — not  merely 
thirty-five  students,  but  leaders  in  the  development  of  a 
modern  civilization  in  the  Balkans. 

The  International  Committee  has  set  its  standards  high. 
The  number  of  students  that  can  be  helped  is  necessarily 
limited,  and  those  only  who  can  "  carry  on  "  are  maintained. 
Serbia  needs  leaders,  social  and  educational  statesmen,  not 
merely  "  educated  men  and  women."  Only  such  men  and 
women  as  have  the  stuff  of  leadership  in  them  are  accepted 


and  retained  by  the  committee  that  selects  the  students. 
The  value  of  these  efforts  has  been  recognized  by  the 
Serbian  government,  as  well  as  by  the  students  and  their 
families.  But  the  precarious  state  of  Serbian  finance  since 
the  war  has  made  state  help  almost  impossible.  In  spite 
of  this,  and  in  spite  of  the  added  fact  that  at  present  no  sum 
exceeding  three  thousand  dollars  may  be  expended  by  any 
cabinet  minister  without  the  consent  of  all  the  others,  the 
government  has  contributed  five  thousand  dollars  to  the 
work  of  the  committee.  The  families  of  most  of  the  students 
are  unable  to  help.  One  father,  however,  sent  the  savings 
of  six  months  to  aid  his  daughter:  it  was  a  sacrifice  of  all 
he  had,  but  it  represented,  at  present  rates  of  exchange,  $1.32 
in  American  money. 

The  cost  of  maintenance  for  one  student  averages  about 
a  thousand  dollars  a  year.  The  work  is  a  memorial  to  the 
Serbian  men  and  women  who  died  of  famine,  undressed 
wounds  and  broken  hearts  in  the  war  which  drained  the 
nation's  resources  almost  to  the  point 
of  exhaustion. 

The  example  of  the  students  is  not 
unwholesome  in  our  American  colleges. 
The  making  of  international  minds  is 
held  bv  some  to  be  the  greatest  need 
of  our  times.  The  interchange  of 
students  among  the  colleges  of  Amer- 
ica, and  of  the  world  is,  not  improb- 
ably, one  of  the  very  best  ways  of 
bringing  this  about.  Meanwhile  the 
great  need  of  a  discouraged  nation  is 
being  met  in  practical  ways.  The  com- 
mittee would  be  glad  to  have  the  help 
of  any  one  interested  in  promoting  this 
service  of  national  reconstruction  and 
international  good  will. 


Unanswered  Prayer 


An     international    group    at    Massachusetts 

Agricultural  College.     The  girl  in  the  center 

is  from  China;  at  her  left  is  one  from  Japan; 

the  others  are  Serbians 


A  RAPIDLY  widening  breach  be- 
tween immigrant  Jewish  parents 
and  the  first  generation  of  Jewish 
youth  in  America  has  been  observed 
by  A.  W.  Rosenthal,  director  of  the 
Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association  in 
New  York.  The  fault,  he  finds,  lies 
largely  in  the  fact  that  "  educators  of 
the  old  school  and  the  old  world,  despite  their  inability  to 
meet  the  needs  presented  by  the  American  problem,  are  still 
entrusted  with  the  ethical  training  of  the  great  majority  of 
our  Jewish  youth  who  receive  any  consistent  religious  train- 
ing." 

From  this  general  criticism  Mr.  Rosenthal  exempts  the 
group  of  modern  educators  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bureau 
of  Jewish  Education  who  conduct  Talmud  Torahs  in  mod- 
ern buildings.      He  adds: 

The  methods  employed  by  the  teachers  or  so-called  Malameds  in 
religious  schools  called  Cheders  remind  one  of  the  tramp  who 
knocked  at  the  back  door  of  a  comfortable  looking  town  house  with 
the  plea  of  starvation.  To  the  matronly  housewife  who  appeared, 
friend  tramp  seemed  well  proportioned  and  a  hale  specimen  of  mas- 
culinity. After  admonishing  the  tramp  that  he  would  be  expected 
to  clear  the  dirt  road  and  tidy  things  in  general  in  front  of  the  house, 
the  housewife  presented  him  with  something  to  eat.  The  good 
housewife,  noticing  the  rapid  disappearance  of  four  well  pro- 
portioned sandwiches,  hastened  to  return  with  a  hoe  and  rake,  seem- 
ingly built  for  long  usage.  The  tramp  immediately  brushed- the 
crumbs  from  his  vest  and  trousers  and  informed  his  kind  hostess, 
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"  Lady,  don't  bother  to  bring  them  things  to  work  with.  I  am  agoin' 
to  pray  for  the  rain." 

Thus  the  teachings  of  the  Malamed  consist  chiefly  of  invocations 
for  the  redemption  of  one's  soul.  These  invocations  are  sometimes 
impressed  physically  rather  than  spiritually,  and  the  good  parents 
feel,  as  did  Mrs.  Pontifex  in  Samuel  Butler's  The  Way  of  All  Flesh, 
that  the  impressions  of  learning  are  most  necessary  and  that  such 
methods  would  not  be  employed  were  they  not  considered  absolutely 
necessary. 

The  Malamed  fails  completely  to  take  advantage  of  modern  edu- 
cational procedure  and,  unlike  the  tramp's  prayer,  his  prayer  is 
never  answered,  for  the  plastic,  high-strung  mind  of  the  Jewish 
boy  receives  a  negative  impression  upon  which  he  looks  back  with 
bitterness  later  in  life. 

While  it  will  take  time  to  overcome  an  obsolete  parochial 
school  system,  the  Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association  has 
worked  out  an  educational  program  for  the  purpose  of 
stimulating  a  rounded  physical,  mental  and  moral  develop- 
ment, utilizing  as  many  as  possible  of  the  desirable  activities 
in  which  boys  will  engage  anyhow  to  help  them  in  forming 
habits,  skills,  attitudes,  appreciations  and  ideals  that  are  con- 
ducive to  good  citizenship.  This  program  attempts  to  har- 
ness the  best  educational  methods  to  the  characteristic  ethical 
teachings  of  Judaism  and  Americanism,  with  the  general 
motto,  "  character  above  all,"  as  amplified  by  the  creed  of 
the  Y.  M.  H.  A.  A  handbook  just  issued  by  the  associa- 
tion suggests  two  hundred  and  fifty  different  possible  appli- 
cations of  these  teachings  under  the  headings  of  physical, 
social,  mental,  moral  and  vocational  efficiency.  It  takes 
account  of  the  different  tastes  and  abilities  of  three  age 
groups  and  also  includes  lists  of  "  best  books." 

The  program  of  the  association,  says  Mr.  Rosenthal,  is  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  influences  of  modern  sec- 
tarian education  in  its  broadest  aspects  as  against  those  of 
"  invocations  prayerfully  beseeched,  accidentally  gained  and 
forcefully  imposed." 

Straws  in  the  Wind 

SOME  of  the  larger  eastern  universities  show  evidence 
of  a  desire  to  drift  away  from  their  ancient  requirements 
for  admission  and  membership.  Scholarship  becomes  a  bore. 
Intellect  loses  its  power  to  charm.  Biological  qualities  of 
a  more  cosmic  character  take  their  places.  The  color  of 
the  skin,  the  shape  of  the  nose,  the  tendency  of  the  hair 
to  curl  or  lie  flat — these  obviously  show  much  more  the  tem- 
per of  the  man  than  any  intellectual  or  scholarly  factor. 
Scholarship  can  be  taken  on;  it  can  even  be  lost.  But  can 
a  leopard  change  his  spots?  Or  an  Ethiopian  his  skin? 
Education  must  cease  to  be  concerned  with  superficialities; 
it  must  get  in  and  within  and  down  to  realities.  President 
A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  of  Harvard,  realizes  that  such  changes 
as  this  will  bring  many  struggles  and  conflicts.  "  But  the 
history  of  Harvard  since  its  earliest  days,"  he  says,  "  has 
been  a  story  of  continuous  conflicts  and  struggles.  Har- 
vard's present  officials  and  faculty  must  not  be  less  heroic 
than  those  of  other  days." 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  is  anxious  to  demonstrate 
its  capacity  to  be  all  things  to  all  men.  Having  been  able 
to  give  extension  courses  to  members  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Banking  in  a  perfectly  satisfactory  manner,  the 
director  of  extension,  Professor  James  C.  Egbert,  sees  no 
reason  why  equally  satisfactory  courses  should  not  be  of- 
fered to  groups  of  workingmen.  He  even  proposes  that 
the  efforts  of  the  workers  to  provide  education  for  them- 
selves through  labor  colleges  and  workers'  universities 
should  be  discontinued  as  more  or  less  obvious  failures.  He 
suggests,  in  an  interview  reported  by  the  New  York  Times, 
that  the  great  universities  are  the  proper  centers  of  labor 
and  adult  education.    He  says: 

The  question  has  recently  been  asked  whether  the  universities 
were  ready  to  furnish  educational  advantages  in  a  manner  accept- 


able to  the  labor  unions — the  organized  workers.  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  university  would  hesitate  to  reply  in  the  affirmative,  and 
that  most  heartily.  These  institutions,  in  their  service  to  the  public, 
must  have  no  regard  for  class  distinctions  of  any  character.  .  .  . 
Hence  they  are  prepared  to  follow  any  plan  that  is  acceptable  to 
labor  unions,  provided  that  plan  is  consistent  with  established  and 
recognized  theories  of  education  which  the  universities  are  bound 
to  observe.  .  .  .  Thus  Columbia  University,  through  university 
extension,  cooperates  with  the  American  Institute  of  Banking,  super- 
vising the  courses  of  the  local  chapter  and  assigning  teachers.  .  .  . 
The  university  is  always  ready  to  adapt  the  method  to  the  needs 
and  desires  of  the  students.  ...  It  is  inconceivable  that  inde- 
pendence of  thought  should  not  be  desired  by  any  teacher. 

THE  annual  crop  of  commencement  orations  has  been  har- 
vested. The  yield  was  average.  An  excellent  sample  of 
this  average  is  found  in  the  address  of  the  secretary  of  war 
at  Western  Reserve  University.  He  decried  "  reformers," 
"  bloc "  systems  of  government,  and  modern  efforts  to 
amend  the  constitution.  In  their  efforts  to  improve  upon 
the  work  of  the  fathers  of  the  constitution,  its  modern  re- 
makers  "  have  signally  failed."  "  The  direct  primary  has 
so  palpably  lessened  the  quality  of  men  willing  to  serve  in 
public  affairs  that  prompt  action  should  be  taken  to  greatly 
modify  or  entirely  repeal  it."  Secretary  Weeks  is  greatly 
disturbed  by  present  "  decided  tendencies  toward  com- 
plete social  democracy."  He  suggested  that  he  had  no 
final  comment  to  make  on  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  the 
prohibition  movement;  but  of  one  thing  in  that  connection 
he  was  very  sure :  "  An  abrupt  change  in  a  matter  affect- 
ing so  many  citizens  cannot  be  made  without  creating  vio- 
lent opposition  and  resulting  in  much  criticism  of  the 
government. 

On  the  whole,  Mr.  Weeks  "  views  with  alarm  "  almost 
everything  now  going  forward  in  the  country.  The  press 
reports  carry  no  intimation  as  to  the  degree  of  enthusiasm 
with  which  his  remarks  were  received  by  the  graduating  class. 

THE  following  advertisement  has  been  appearing  in  a  num- 
ber of  magazines  of  more  or  less  than  national  circulation. 
The  address  is  withheld.  But  readers  are  assured  that  the 
advertisement  is  genuine,  with  capitals  and  exclamation 
points  as  here  reproduced : 

PSYCHOANALYSIS  WARNS  YOU!!! 

DON'T  MARRY  A  MAN  WITH  AN  OEDIPUS  COMPLEX. 
Life  with  him  will  be  miserable.  Beware  of  the  woman  with  an 
Electra  complex.  Existence  with  her  will  be  torture.  You  have  met 
hundreds  of  OEDIPUS-MEN  and  ELECTRA-WOMEN  and  did 
not  recognize  them.  Let  PSYCHOANALYSIS  teach  you  to  know  at 
a  glance  those  afflicted  with  this  neurotic  taint,  and  let  it  remove 
whatever  trace  you  may  have  in  yourself. 

FOR  YOUR  REPUTATION'S  SAKE  never  tell  your  dreams,  not 
even  to  your  dearest  friend.  Freud,  Jung  and  Adler  have  proven 
that  they  reveal  your  deepest  secrets  and  many  stupid  infantile  re- 
pressed desires  that  are  very  often  crassly  sexual.  Dreams  are  the 
sign-language  of  the  subconscious  mind.  They  have  a  manifest  con- 
text, and  a  latent  content,  and  make  use  of  certain  symbols.  Dreams 
of  cats,  of  burglars,  flying,  deaths,  children,  trains,  etc.,  all  have 
an  easily  deciphered  meaning.  Tell  me  your  dreams  and  I  will 
tell  you  who  you  are.  Unknown  to  you,  many  of  your  up-to-date 
live-wire  friends  are  able  to  scientifically  analyze  and  interpret 
dreams  and  they  know  more  about  you  than  they  dare  mention. 
Some  of  your  apparently  innocent  subconscious  actions  that  you 
hardly  notice  are  a  dead-sure  indication  of  your  true  character.  As 
Emerson  said  "  What  you  are  speaks  so  loud  I  cannot  hear  what 
you  say."  With  Psychoanalysis,  you  will  recognize  these  things  in 
others  and  avoid  them  in  yourself. 

PSYCHOANALYSIS  HAS  CURED  OBSTINATE  CASES  OF 
headache,  constipation,  nervousness,  hysteria,  digestive  disturbances, 
women's  complaints,  and  endless  other  physical  and  mental  troubles. 
It  is  the  new  miraculous  science  that  is  easily  understood  and  applied 
and  is  fascinating  to  read.  Moving  picture  directors,  scientific  de- 
tectives, authors,  society  leaders,  doctors  and  business  men  are  using 
it  every  day.  You  cannot  afford  not  to  know  your  PSYCHO- 
ANALYSIS. Don't  delay  a  moment  but  send  25c.  right  now  for  100 
page  book  on  Psychoanalysis  and  descriptive  list  of  the  most  valu- 
able popular-priced  books.    TEAR  OFF  AND  MAIL  WITH  25c. 
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The  Metropolitan  Housing  Scheme 


WHILE  it  is  true  that  the  enterprise  of  the  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Company  in  directly  adding 
to  the  housing  supply  of  New  York  city  will  af- 
fect but  little  the  housing  shortage  [see  the  Sur- 
vey for  Feb.  n,  page  749],  it  is  evident  that  it  will  enrich 
not  only  New  York  but  the  whole  country  with  an  object 
lesson  of  good  housing  on  an  entirely  commercial  basis.  Its 
influence,  therefore,  will  go  even  beyond  the  stimulation  of 
speculative  building  in  New  York  with  capital  advanced  by 
the  company — a  definite  secondary  purpose  of  the  undertak- 
ing; for  even  more  important  at  this  time  is  the  demonstra- 
tion that,  to  bring  a  commercial  return,  homes  built  on  rela- 
tively dear  land  may  yet  be  far  superior  in  plan  and  con- 
struction to  those  hitherto  deemed  the  best  that  could  be 
built  at  prices  the  workingman  can  afford  to  pay. 

The  plan  of  the  Metropolitan  has  been  made  feasible  by 
an  act  of  the  New  York  legislature  authorizing  life  insur- 
ance companies  to  invest  10  per  cent  of  their  assets  in  the 
erection  of  apartment  houses  to  rent  at  a  maximum  average 
of  nine  dollars  per  room  per  month.  With  this  financial 
limitation,  Andrew  J.  Thomas  and  D.  Everett  Waid,  the 
architects  of  the  concern,  have  succeeded  in  elaborating  the 
plans  here  illustrated  which  have  been  adopted  for  the 
erection  of  fifty  houses  with  thirty-nine  homes  each  and  a 
-  Jtal  of  8,250  rooms  on  four  blocks  in  the  borough  of 
Queens.  The  total  investment  in  this  first  project  will  be 
from  six  and  a  half  to  seven  million  dollars.  Each  apart- 
ment will  have  a  bath,  steam  heat  and  hot  water  supply  and 
electric  light  wiring  and  fixtures.    There  will  be  no  dark 


rooms.  Each  one  will  have  cross  ventilation  and  contain 
at  least  one  window  opening  either  on  the  street  or  on  a 
wide  interior  yard  or  garden.  More  than  ordinary  pro- 
tection against  fire  is  structurally  provided  for;  there  will 
be  for  instance,  a  separate  stairway  for  every  eight  families. 

Since  one  of  the  main  objects  was  that  of  demonstrating 
possible  economies  in  design  with  correspondingly  low  ren- 
tals, the  details  of  this  scheme  deserve  more  than  ordinary 
interest.  Of  course,  the  large  scale  of  operations  is  the 
largest  factor  in  this  respect;  another  is  the  repetition  of  the 
same  unit  fifty  times  and  a  perfection  of  that  unit  with  a 
view  to  saving  every  unnecessary  brick  and  getting  the  max- 
imum use  for  every  square  foot  of  floor  space.  The  small 
kitchen  alcove,  taking  the  place  of  an  unnecessarily  large  and 
usually  unoccupied  dining  room,  is  a  case  in  point.  Another 
is  the  almost  complete  elimination  of  wasteful  hall  space. 

The  arrangement  of  the  buildings  along  two  sides  of  a 
block  gains  for  the  interior  an  area,  36  feet  wide  and  600 
feet  long,  for  a  common  garden.  From  this  twelve  courts 
open  out,  154  feet  long  and  40  feet  at  the  widest  point.  In 
addition  there  are  passage  ways  between  the  units  which 
further  aid  in  ventilation  and  make  unsightly  fire  escapes 
unnecessary.  Together  these  features  embody  what  Mr. 
Thomas  calls  "block  circulation,"  a  principle  violated  in 
practically  all  recent  apartment  plans. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  planning  of  the  interior 
apartments  was  submitted  by  the  architects  not  only  to  hous- 
ing experts  but  also  on  several  occasions  to  large  meetings 
of  wives  of  wage-earners.     Some  important  features  were 
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sion  in  the  Massachusetts  Homestead  Commission  and  in 
bills  introduced  into  Congress  but  never  acted  upon,  pro- 
viding government  capital  for  wage-earners'  dwellings  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

During  the  war  the  federal  government  went  into  house 
building  and  management  on  a  fairly  large  scale  in  order  to 
provide  dwellings  for  war  workers. 

Since  the  war,  largely  due  to  the  war,  government — 
national,  state  and  local — has  extended  or  has  proposed  to 
extend  its  activities  considerably  farther  than  it  went  before 
the  war.  Some  state  and  local  governments  have  practically 
declared  housing  a  public  utility  and  have  enacted  laws  limit- 
ing the  income  to  be  derived  from  it.  Some  at  the  same 
time  have  sought  to  stimulate  house  building  by  providing 
capital  or  credit  or  by  the  indirect  subsidy  of  tax  exemption. 
The  national  government  has  definitely  withdrawn  from  the 
building  and  management  field,  but,  after  congressional  inves- 
tigations, has  decided  that  it  must  render  a  new  service. 

This  new  service  has  taken  the  form  of  a  Division  of 
Building  and  Housing  in  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
created  by  Secretary  Hoover  on  July  1,  192 1.  A  few  days 
later  John  M.  Gries  became  chief  of  the  division  and  began 
to  organize  its  work.  The  purpose  of  the  division  is  to 
"  collect  and  disseminate  such  scientific,  practical,  and  statis- 
tical information  as  may  be  procured,  showing  or  tending  to 
show  approved  methods  in  building,  planning  and  construc- 
tion, standardization,  and  adaptability  of  structural  units, 
including  building  materials,  and  codes,  economy  in  the 
manufacture  and  utilization  of  building  materials  and  sup- 
plies, and  such  other  matters  as  may  tend  to  encourage, 
improve,  and  cheapen  construction  and  housing."  It  is  to 
cooperate  with  other  governmental  services  and  with  indi- 
viduals or  private  corporations  and  associations,  scientific, 
industrial  and  civic,  and  to  issue  bulletins.     In  short,  this 


A  VIEW  TO  ENTRANCES  AND  CENTRAL  GARDEN 

suggested  by  the  views  expressed  at  these  meetings,  and  possi- 
ble pitfalls  were  avoided  by  learning  in  advance  the  prefer- 
ences and  dislikes  of  the  groups  within  which  the  future 
tenants  are  likely  to  be  found. 

While  the  whole  tendency  in  New  York  is  for  the  erec- 
tion of  two-  and  three-room  apartments,  the  Metropolitan 
has  maintained  the  standard  set  down  by  housing  reformers 
that  ordinarily  the  minimum  number  of  rooms  for  a  family 
should  be  four. 

The  bare  exterior  of  the  buildings  may  be  criticized  by 
some  as  a  small  economy  at  the  price  of  beauty;  but  with 
so  much  that  is  tawdry  in  the  ornamentation  of  apartment 
houses,  this  return  to  simplicity  must  be  welcomed  as  the 
first  step  toward  good  taste — the  more  so  since  any  tendency 
to  monotony  in  the  elevation  is  alleviated  by  the  division  of 
the  block  front  into  separate  units. 

This  is  not  ideal  housing  by  any  means;  but  it  is  the  best 
large-scale  example  of  modern  housing  at  low  rents  so  far 
produced  within  the  radius  of  a  nickel  fare  from  Times 
Square. 

The  Government  and  Housing 

BEFORE  the  war,  during  the  war,  and  since  the  war  are 
three  distinct  eras  of  American  governmental  activity 
in  housing.  Before  the  war  the  government,  state  or  local, 
limited  itself  pretty  strictly  to  regulation  of  private  opera- 
tions in  order  to  protect  life  and  health.  The  national  gov- 
ernment did  nothing  except  to  enact  a  building  code  and 
sanitary  regulations  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  There 
was,  however,  a  growing  sentiment  for  governmental  partici- 
pation in  house  building  and  even  management  along  lines 
familiar  in  Great  Britain  and  Germany.    This  found  expres- 
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new  governmental  agency  is  to  cooperate  with  and  assist 
existing  agencies,  but  is  not  to  become  a  competitor  of  private 
business  enterprises. 

In  this  limitation  lay  keen  disappointment  for  some  of  our 
citizens  who  realize  that  housing  has  never  been  adequate 
either  in  amount  or  in  quality  so  far  as  the  casual  wage- 
earner  or  the  "  poor  "  are  concerned,  and  who,  enlarging 
upon  the  activities  of  European  governments,  have  advocated 
that  our  own  should  become  a  builder  and  a  landlord. 
Others,  however,  see  in  the  new  Division  of  Building  and 
Housing  an  agency  which  promises  not  only  larger  results 
but  results  achieved  on  a  sound  economic  basis,  and  therefore 
more  enduring. 

Any  one  who  has  studied  our  housing  situation  knows  how 
ignorant  of  facts  we  are.  Some  outstanding  things  we  have 
seen,  the  tenements  and  slums  of  our  industrial  cities,  the 
board  shacks  of  middle  western  villages,  and  those  we  have 
sought  to  improve  by  regulatory  legislation.  But  as  to  such 
matters  as  the  economics  of  housing  we  have  been  and  are 
woefully  ignorant. 

If  it  is  our  belief  that  a  well  informed  people  will  act 
more  intelligently  than  one  uninformed,  if  it  is  our  belief 
that  instruction  will  in  the  long  run  produce  the  best  results 
and  that  stimulation  to  self-help  is  better  than  gifts,  then  the 
new  division  has  started  on  the  right  tack. 

This  new  national  agency  relieves  states  and  cities  of  none 
of  their  responsibilities.  Their  building  codes  and  housing 
codes,  their  zoning  ordinances  and  city  plans,  their  experi- 
ments in  encouraging  new  construction  are  still  their  own. 
But  it  does  offer  them  a  wider  basis  of  knowledge  upon  which 
to  act,  for  what  it  learns  is  theirs  for  the  asking.  It  is  making 
a  study  of  economic  statistics.  It  is  working  out  essential 
provisions  for  building  codes  with  the  thought  constantly  in 
mind  of  eliminating  waste  and  so  reducing  cost.  The  costs 
added  to  construction  because  of  unnecessary  requirements 
in  building  codes  are  estimated  in  almost  unbelievable  sums. 
It  is  studying  plumbing  codes  with  a  similar  purpose  in  view. 
It  is  seeking  to  simplify  construction  methods,  to  increase  the 
use  of  standardized  parts.  It  wishes  to  aid  in  stabilizing  real 
estate  values,  and  so  is  promoting  the  adoption  of  carefully 
drawn  zoning  ordinances.  Behind  all  this  is  the  knowledge 
that  if  good  houses  can  be  produced  at  smaller  cost,  people 
of  smaller  means  can  occupy  good  houses;  that  if  investment 
in  housing  property  is  made  more  secure,  more  capital  will 
be  available  for  house  building. 

During  the  brief  period  since  his  appointment  Dr.  Gries 
has  assembled  a  staff  the  names  of  some  of  whom  are  well 
known  in  their  respective  fields.  Jefferson  C.  Grinnalds  has 
been  borrowed  from  the  Baltimore  Zoning  Commission, 
Theodora  Kimball  from  Harvard,  J.  S.  Taylor  is  administra- 
tive assistant,  F.  P.  Cartwright  is  technical  secretary  to  the 
Building  Code  Committee,  J.  P.  Quinlan  has  charge  of 
statistical  work  and  Mary  T.  Vorhees  is  secretary  to  the 
Zoning  Committee — for  the  division  has  two  advisory  com- 
mittees to  check  up  on  the  material  it  assembles  and  help  put 
it  into  usable  form.  The  first  to  be  appointed  was  that  on 
building  codes.  This  committee,  which  has  now  nearly 
completed  its  work  on  small  houses,  has  a  sub-committee  on 
plumbing  codes.  The  second  committee,  on  zoning,  has,  as 
its  first  task,  practically  completed  a  zoning  primer.  It  is 
also  making  studies  of  state  enabling  acts  and  zoning  ordi- 
nances. It  is  represented  on  the  Committee  on  Construction 
Industries,  an  outgrowth  of  the  President's  Unemployment 
Conference. 

The  results  of  the  division's  work  are  given  wide  distribu- 
tion not  only  through  official  channels  and  the  avenues  of 
publicity  which  radiate  from  Washington,  but  also  through 
its  close  cooperation  with  such  national  organizations  as  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  National 
Federation  of  Construction  Industries,  and  with  such  local 
organizations  as  real  estate  boards — some  four  hundred  of 
which  have  each  appointed  a  committee  of  three  members 


to  gather  or  distribute  information  for  the  division — the 
builders'  exchanges,  the  building  and  loan  associations  and 
chapters  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects. 

John  Ihlder. 

Civic  Problems  in  Germany 

THE  Deutsche  Staedtetag,  the  most  representative  an- 
nual convention  of  German  municipal  authorities,  at 
its  meeting  this  spring,  discussed  more  especially  the 
new  problems  of  pauperism  that  have  arisen  with  the  precipi- 
tation of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  mark  and  formulated 
a  report  on  this  topic  for  presentation  to  the  national  govern- 
ment. The  report  points  out  that  the  consumption  of  meat, 
always  low  compared  with  that  in  other  countries  of  similar 
climate,  has  further  decreased,  and  that  the  most  indispens- 
able items  in  the  diet  of  infants,  mothers  and  the  sick  have 
increased  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  times  their  cost  since 
pre-war  days.  Clothing  has  become  so  expensive  that  large 
classes,  including  school  children,  are  without  a  change  of 
underclothing.  Housing  conditions,  owing  to  the  lack  of 
building,  have  in  many  cities  led  to  the  gravest  hygienic 
and  moral  injuries.  Fuel,  in  some  areas,  is  so  dear  that  peo- 
ple have  to  dispense  with  the  cooking  of  food. 

The  general  result  of  these  conditions  has  been  an  un- 
precedented deterioration  of  the  public  health.  Tuberculosis 
among  school  children  has  tripled  since  19 13.  Venereal 
diseases,  owing  to  overcrowding,  it  was  said,  had  affected 
a  considerable  part  of  the  rising  generation.  Particularly 
serious,  in  the  view  of  the  municipal  officials,  is  the  whole- 
sale pauperization  of  the  people  by  many  new  forms  of  re- 
lief and  new  organizations  for  the  care  of  different  classes 
of  indigents  that  have  come  into  existence: 

The  sums  which  the  federal  government,  the  states  and  boroughs, 
in  the  face  of  the  alternative  of  leaving  the  destitute  to  starvation 
and  despair,  cannot  help  spending,  surpass  the  worst  apprehensions. 

The  municipalities  as  well  as  the  private  and  religious  organiza- 
tions cooperating  with  them  find  themselves  confronted  with  a  task 
which  defies  solution.  For,  with  the  growing  indigence  of  their 
citizens,  the  financial  destitution  of  the  municipalities  is  steadily 
keeping  pace. 

The  chief  blame  for  the  difficulty  of  municipal  finance 
is  laid  on  the  national  government  which,  to  mitigate  its 
own  distress,  has  appropriated  the  proceeds  of  the  income 
tax,  previously  the  principal  source  of  municipal  income. 
Sixty  per  cent  of  the  municipal  incomes  is  now  spent  on 
salaries  that  are  essential.  Many  public  institutions,  mostly 
of  an  educational  nature,  have  been  closed.  Street  car 
services  have  been  curtailed  and  in  some  cases  suspended. 
Streets  are  no  longer  lighted. 

Quite  intolerable  is  the  report  received  from  practically  all  cities 
of  the  closing  down  of  numerous  institutions  serving  the  social  wel- 
fare and  the  nursing  of  the  sick.  The  closure  of  almost  all  public 
baths  is  a  step  backward  in  civilization  beyond  the  Middle  Ages, 
especially  as,  owing  to  the  scarcity  and  clearness  of  coal,  large 
classes  of  the  population  are  no  longer  able  to  have  a  warm  bath 
at  home.  In  several  towns  the  only  home  for  infants  had  to  be 
closed  down ;  it  seems  impossible  to  save  any  of  the  institutions 
which  take  care  of  children  exposed  to  moral  injuries,  the  creches, 
infant  schools,  kindergartens  and  children's  homes. 

Many  examples  are  given  of  the  closing  of  institutions 
that  once  were  models  in  their  field  of  work.  Practically  the 
whole  of  the  more  than  four  thousand  institutions  of  the 
Caritasverband,  the  principal  Catholic  federation  of  social 
agencies,  are  menaced  unless  help  comes  from  abroad.  In 
some  cases,  hospitals  and  sanatoria  are  kept  open  through 
the  raising  of  admission  fees  to  the  point  where  patients  can 
no  longer  afford  complete  treatment,  so  that  a  constant 
stream  of  patients  pass  through  without  sufficient  benefit 
to  their  health.  The  report  concludes  that  even  a  yet  more 
drastic  cutting  down  of  expenditures  would  not  make  it 
possible  for  municipalities  to  balance  their  budgets,  and 
that  only  the  national  government  is  in  a  position  to  prevent 
a  still  graver  menace  to  the  health  and  morals  of  the  people. 


BOOK      REVIEWS 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  SURVEYS 

By  Murray  P.  Horwood.    John  Wiley  &  Sons.    403  pp.    Il- 
lustrated.   Price  prepaid,  $4.50. 

This  is  the  first  comprehensive  handbook  of  public  health  sur- 
veys published  in  this  country.  Added  value  is  given  to  it  by 
the  foreword  and  the  introduction  contributed  respectively  by 
William  T.  Sedgwick,  former  professor  of  biology  and  public 
health  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and  by 
George  G.  Whipple,  professor  of  sanitary  engineering  at  the 
Howard  Engineering  School.  The  book  is  an  outgrowth  of 
Mr.  Horwood's  wide  experience  in  the  field.  He  was  among 
the  first  to  include  in  a  survey  the  urban  population  of  an  entire 
state.  Public  health  programs  in  the  past  have  been  too  much 
predicated  upon  half-truths  and  guesses.  The  public  health 
survey  as  it  is  presented  by  Mr.  Horwood  lays  down  a  course  as 
definite  as  the  roadbed  of  a  railroad  mapped  out  by  the  civil 
engineer. 

The  book  is  packed  with  concise  detail,  with  question  and 
answer  and  the  outcome  of  trained  observation.  It  therefore 
becomes  a  valuable  guide  and  text-book.  Social  surveyors  in 
other  fields  may  well  take  thought  from  such  advice  as,  for 
instance,  "  The  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  survey  will  vary 
directly  as  the  promptness  with  which  the  work  is  published." 

Professor  Whipple  stresses  the  need  for  a  healthy,  normal 
viewpoint  toward  public  health  activities.  Communities  as  well 
as  individuals  may  become  morbid  about  their  health.  He  says: 
"  After  all,  there  is  more  health  in  the  world  than  there  is  sick- 
ness, and,  except  in  old  age,  the  chance  of  living  is  far  greater 
than  the  chance  of  dying.  It  is  well  to  have  sanitary  surveys 
made  at  reasonable  intervals  and  insanitary  conditions  should 
be  corrected,  but  when  that  has  been  done  it  is  well  for  people 
to  turn  their  attention  more  to  the  cultivation  of  health  in  ways 
that  are  pleasant  and  to  devote  their  energies  to  living  normal 
and  happy  lives."  P.  L.  B. 

A  FORM  OF  RECORD  FOR  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL  WORK 

By  Gertrude  L.  Farmer.    J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.     81  pp.   Price, 

$1.50;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $1.60. 
The  record  form  discussed  in  this  book  has  been  in  use  during 
the  past  five  years  at  the  Boston  City  Hospital,  where  Miss 
Farmer  is  the  director  of  the  department  of  social  work.  As 
was  brought  out  at  the  recent  conference  on  case  technique  in 
New  York,  hospital  social  work  is  more  direct  and  impersonal 
than  family  case  work.  Miss  Farmer  presses  this  difference 
further.  She  says:  "  Many  of  these  situations  have  to  be  dealt 
with  promptly,  with  little  or  no  time  for  deliberation  or  pains- 
taking social  investigation.  Common  sense  and  good  judgment 
alike  call  upon  the  hospital  social  worker  to  relax  her  profes- 
sional technique."  Even  though  the  worker  may  be  conscious 
that  further  investigation  might  reveal  other  disabilities,  Miss 
Farmer  is  of  the  opinion  that  further  probing,  which  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  case,  "  could  not  probably  result  in  propor- 
tionate action,"  should  be  avoided,  as  leading  toward  "  a  ster- 
ilized bureaucracy." 

During  her  first  year  at  the  Boston  City  Hospital,  the  only 
social  record  kept  was  a  three-by-five  inch  card,  with  care- 
fully selected  topical  headings,  everything  written  in  longhand. 
These  were  later  numbered  and  indexed  and  served  as  the 
nucleus  for  the  present  record  system.  This  made  possible  the 
building  of  a  flexible  plan. 

Miss  Farmer  has  also  broken  away  from  the  system  used 
by  many  social  agencies  by  using  the  individual  rather  than  the 
family  as  the  starting  point  for  the  record,  and  the  summary 
rather  than  the  chronological  type  of  recording.  She  presents 
sound  reasoning  for  these  departures,  namely,  that  the  unit 
handled  in  a  hospital  is  a  patient  with  a  disease  or  diseases.  Her 
criticism  of  the  chronological  method  of  case  reporting  is  that 
it  usually  does  not  give  a  concise  picture. 

In  the  foreword  Ada  E.  Sheffield,  director  of  the  Boston 
Bureau  of  Illegitimacy,  points  out  three  challenging  aspects  of 
the  book:  that  Miss  Farmer's  "scheme  for  case  histories  lays 
special  stress  on  the  thinking  that  must  lie  behind  thorough 
social  case  work;"  the  'thought-provoking'  categories  of  her 
social  service  card;"  and  that  an  important  part  of  her  plan  is 
"  the  regular  and  skilled  supervision  she  recommends  for  the 
apprentice  in  case  work."  P.  L.  B. 
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THE  VITAMINS 

By  H.  C.  Sherman  and  S.  L.  Smith.  Chemical  Catalogue 
Co.,  New  York.  273  pp.  Illustrated.  Price.  $4.00;  with 
Postage  from  the  Survey,  $4.25. 

VITAMINS  AND  THE  CHOICE  OF  FOOD 

By  Violet  G.  Plimmer  and  E.  H.  A.  Plimmer.  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.  164  pp.  Illustrated.  Price,  $2.50;  with  post- 
age from  the  Survey,  $2.65. 
The  first  named  volume  clearly  summarizes  all  the  known  facts 
concerning  vitamins  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  foundation 
from  which  further  research  in  the  chemistry  of  food  will  have 
to  start;  for  it  is  at  once  the  most  complete  and  the  most 
authoritative  of  recent  writings  on  this  subject.  The  compari- 
son of  the  human  body  with  a  steam  engine  consuming  so  much 
fuel  to  give  off  so  much  energy  has  now  entirely  to  be  given  up ; 
for  in  addition  to  the  foods  that  provide  the  fuel  and  the  ma- 
terial of  which  the  motor  is  made  and  the  lubricant,  there  are 
needed  "ignition  sparks  whose  own  energy  is  insignificant  but 
without  which  the  engine  cannot  run" — in  other  words,  the  vi- 
tamins. In  practical  dietetics,  the  concern  for  protein  and  en- 
ergy requirements  must  hence  be  subordinated  to  concern  for  a 
proper  balance  of  mineral  elements  and  vitamins;  when  these 
are  provided  for,  almost  any  digestible  source  of  protein  or  fuel 
or  bulk  will  do. 

It  is  disappointing  to  the  lay  reader  that,  with  all  the  vast 
research  that  has  gone  into  the  question  of  food,  the  results  of 
which  are  so  well  marshalled  in  this  book,  the  authors  do  not 
yet  see  their  way  clear  to  a  simple  summary  of  the  place  so  far 
reached  in  the  knowledge  of  the  subject.  While  the  sources  and 
effects  of  the  three  known  vitamins  are  considered  in  great  de- 
tail, no  account  is  given  of  their  inter-relation.  It  is  very  well 
for  the  scientist  to  insist  on  the  value  of  milk;  but  the  first 
really  great  forward  step  in  the  art  of  nutrition  will  be  made 
when  the  practitioner  of  dietetics  knows  exactly  how  and  what 
to  substitute  for  that  expensive  item.  One  sometimes  wonders 
whether  Professor  Sherman  and  others  who  are  so  immersed  in 
the  collection  of  new  data  are  not  perhaps  disqualified  on  that 
account  from  being  pioneers  also  in  the  theoretical  advancement 
of  their  science;  and  whether  a  new  and  different  approach  may 
not  one  of  these  days  lift  the  veil  from  the  mysterious  trinity  of 
vitamins. 


An  interesting  supplement  to  the  volume  just  considered  is  the 
English  publication,  based  on  a  series  of  lectures  given  by  Dr. 
Plimmer  at  the  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen.  While  to  some 
extent  the  information  given  duplicates  that  contained  in  the 
American  book,  there  is  rather  more  direct  application  of  the 
investigators'  recent  findings  to  diet  in  health  and  disease.  The 
book  is  intended  for  the  general  reader  and  is  of  special  interest 
to  those  responsible  for  the  feeding  of  children  and  the  dietary 
in  institutions. 

OBSTETRICAL  NURSING 

By    Carolyn    Conant    Van    Blarcom,   R.    N.    Macmillan    Co. 

558  pp.     Illustrated.     Price,  $3.00;  with  postage  from   the 

Survey,  $3.25. 
Miss  Van  Blarcom  has  performed  a  valuable  service  not  only 
to  the  nursing  profession  but  to  many  other  groups  as  well. 
In  her  book  is  to  be  found  a  complete  and  up-to-date  assem- 
blage of  scientific  data  and  an  unusual  understanding  of  the 
process  of  motherhood.  Such  a  gathering  together  of  informa- 
tion and  description  of  the  most  approved  methods  should  ap- 
peal to  any  social  or  health  worker,  though  a  person  not  en- 
gaged in  the  profession  of  nursing  might  wish  to  skip  some  of 
the  chapters  covering  the  technique  of  actual  care.  However, 
an  understanding  of  the  physiological  and  mental  changes  that 
take  place  before,  during  and  directly  after  birth  will  be  of 
great  assistance  to  every  careful  case  worker. 

The  application  of  modern  psychology  and  the  principles  of 
mental  hygience  to  the  new  mother  is  discussed  with  much 
appreciation.  With  the  same  thoroughness  and  intelligent 
selection  of  the  latest  scientific  knowledge  that  might  have  a 
bearing  on  the  mother  and  her  child  a  chapter  is  given  to  the 
subject  of  nutrition.  The  chapters  describing  different  types 
of  community  health  programs  in  the  field  of  maternity  work 
will  be  of  practical  help  to  every  public  health  nurse. 
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Such  a  work  as  this  is  especially  needed  at  the  time  as  a 
textbook  for  the  student  nurse,  to  give  her  the  broadest  con- 
ception of  the  task  and  the  exceptional  opportunities  and  re- 
sponsibilities awaiting  her.  The  graduate  nurse  should  also 
read  it  to  make  sure  that  she  is  technically  up  to  date,  and  to 
get  the  perspective  of  the  part  she  may  play  in  present-day 
movements  to  conserve  the  lives  and  health  of  the  coming  gen- 
eration. In  fact,  Miss  Van  Blarcom's  book  will  serve  as  an 
inspiration  for  all  who  work  with  mothers  -and  children. 

Katherine  Tucker. 

Superintendent,  Visiting  Nurse  Society,  Philadelphia. 

WHY  EUROPE  LEAVES  HOME 

By  Kenneth  L.  Roberts.  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.  356  pp.  Illus- 
trated. Price,  $3.00;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $3.20. 
"Even  the  most  liberal-minded  authorities  on  immigration  state 
that  the  Jews  of  Poland  are  human  parasites,  living  on  one 
another  and  on  their  neighbors  of  other  races  by  means  which 
too  often  are  underhanded,  that  they  continue  to  exist  in  the 
same  way  after  coming  to  America,  and  that  they  are  therefore 
highly  undesirable  as  immigrants." 

"The  Czechs  .  .  .  are  the  most  advanced  of  the  Slavs  be- 
cause they  have  been  exposed  for  so  many  years  to  the  iron  rule 
of  Austria  and  to  Austrian  neatness  and  Austrian  business 
methods." 

"All  modern  Greeks,  whether  you  find  them  in  Constanti- 
nople, Turkey,  or  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  or  London,  England, 
or  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  or  Rome,  Italy,  are  politicians 
first  and  business  men  or  laborers  afterward." 

"The  English  may  not  be  sodden  with  drink;  but  a  comfort- 
able percentage  of  them  are  constantly  surrounded  by  a  dis- 
tinctly beery  atmosphere  and  possess  beer  breaths  of  such  virility 
that  coats  and  hats  may  almost  be  hung  on  them." 

These  little  samples  of  the  author's  generous  and  tolerant 
attitude  toward  the  peoples  of  the  old  world  are  but  incidental 
to  a  book  that  abounds  in  backstairs  gossip  and  in  generaliza- 
tions from  casual  experiences  and  contacts.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  attempt  to  answer  the  question  put  in  the  title.  Poor, 
gentle  Booth  Tarkington  has  these  loosely  strung  stories  about 
persecuted  Russian  princesses  and  cut-throat  Greeks  dedicated 
to  him;  but  Madison  Grant  is  the  godfather  of  the  author's 
social  philosophy.  B.  L. 


LATEST  BOOKS 


THE  IMMIGRATION  PROBLEM 

By  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks  and  W.  Jett  Lauck.  Revised  and  Enlarged 
Edition  by  Rufus  D.  Smith.  Funk  &  WagnalU  Co.  655  pp.  Price, 
$3.00  ;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $3.20. 
The  original  edition  of  this  standard  work  was  little  more  than 
a  digest  of  the  voluminous  report  of  the  Immigration  Commis- 
sion of  President  Roosevelt.  The  new  edition  contains  all  laws 
and  regulations  until  the  end  of  1921  and  statistics  from  the 
1920  census.  Professor  Smith  has  added,  further,  discussions 
of  the  immigration  legislation  of  foreign  countries,  of  the  race 
problems  in  the  Pacific  and  the  most  recent  restrictions.  Since 
the  original  writers  did  not  primarily  expound  their  own  opin- 
ions, no  drastic  revision  of  the  text  has  been  necessary.  The 
volume  therefore  stands  pre-eminently  as  an  authoritative  hand- 
book of  information  rather  than  a  new  contribution  to  the  the- 
ory of  restriction  or  race  assimilation. 

EMPLOYERS'  ASSOCIATIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

By  Clarence  E.  Bonnett.  Macmillan  Co.  594  pp.  Price,  $4.00 ; 
with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $4.25. 
A  detailed  study  of  thirteen  selected  organizations,  ranging 
from  the  National  Founders'  Association  to  the  National  In- 
dustrial Conference  Board  and  including  the  National  Civic 
Federation,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  organization  was  pro- 
moted originally  as  representative  of  wage-earners  as  well  as 
employers.  The  book  reveals  a  much  less  coherent  body  of 
purposes  for  the  associations  as  a  whole  than  is  possessed  by 
the  trade  unions  and,  correspondingly,  a  much  greater  variety  of 
methods.  But  "  the  underlying  philosophy  of  the  associations 
and  employers,  whether  belligerent,  negotiatory  or  mediatory,  is 
fundamentally  the  same  .  .  .  a  '  natural-rights '  philosophy  of 
property  rights  and  all  that  it  implies."  It  is  extraordinary  that 
a  comparison  and  analysis  such  as  this,  so  significant  for  a 
knowledge  of  American  industry  and  its  tendencies,  has  not  been 
attempted  before.  The  book  ranks  with  Hoxie's  Trade  Union- 
ism in  the  United  States. 


ASPECTS  OF  AMERICANIZATION 

By   Edward   Hale   Bierstadt.      Stewart   Kidd,    Cincinnati.      260   pp. 

Price,  $2.00  ;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $2.15. 
As  former  associate  director  of  the  Foreign  Language  In- 
formation Service,  the  author  speaks  with  authority  of  the 
part  played  by  the  press  in  the  Americanization  process ;  he  is  no 
less  on  sure  ground  in  his  discussion  of  other  factors.  His 
essays  deal  with  practical  rather  than  academic  questions.  Thus 
Mr.  Bierstadt  realizes  the  superficiality  of  much  effort  that 
has  been  considered  sufficient  training  in  citizenship  and  shows 
the  absurdity  of  regarding  the  naturalization  procedure  as  a 
sort  of  mystic  and  final  investure. 

THE  TREND  OP  THE  RACES 

By  Oeorge  E.  Haynes.  Council  of  Women  for  Home  Missions  and 
Missionary  Education  Movement.  205  pp.  Illustrated.  Price,  75 
cents  j  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  85  cents. 
Mr.  Haynes,  whose  studies  of  the  Negro's  northward  trend 
are  familiar  to  readers  of  the  Survey,  in  this  book  surveys 
without  passion  or  bias  the  progress  of  the  American  Negro 
in  the  last  sixty  years  and  adds  to  his  already  high  reputation 
as  an  interpreter  of  scientifically  collected  and  arrayed  facts. 
Withal  his  book  is  so  interestingly  written  that  it  is  likely  to 
do  much  good  in  arousing  a  wider  public  to  the  race  problem 
which  America  must  resolutely  face  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  and 
common  sense.     The  tone  of  the  book  is  decidedly  optimistic. 

IN  THE  VANGUARD  OP  A  RACE 

By  L.  H.  Hammond.     Council  of  Women  for  Home  Missions  and  Mis- 
sionary Education  Movement.    176  pp.    Illustrated.    Price,  75  cents; 
with  postage  from  the  Survey,  85  cents. 
A  modest  but  interesting  and  useful  collection  of  biographical 
stories  of  prominent  Negroes,  including  educators,  social  work- 
ers, a  poet,  a  banker  and  others. 

THE  YOUNG  INDUSTRIAL  WORKER 

By  Margaret  Phillips.     Oxford   University  Press.     142  pp.     Price, 

$1.50 ;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $1.60. 
The  subtitle  of  this  English  study  is  A  Study  of  His  Educa- 
tional Needs;  and  the  discussion  hangs  primarily  on  the  projects 
and  problems  of  the  continuation  school.  It  advocates  the  sub- 
stitution of  both  a  new  method  and  a  new  content  for  the  for- 
mal and  often  psychologically  quite  unsuitable  teaching  that  yet 
prevails.  Special  emphasis  is  laid  on  a  discipline  related  to  the 
needs  and  capacities  of  this  age  group,  to  social  and  aesthetic 
education  and  to  the  connection  between  the  school  and  life  out 
of  school.  There  is  much  less  pre-occupation  with  the  voca- 
tional life  of  the  young  scholar  and  more  interest  in  his  cultural 
development  than  is  usually  found  in  American  books  dealing 
with  the  education  of  the  young  worker. 

THE  POLES  IN  AMERICA 

By  Paul  Foa>.     George  H.  Doran  Co.     143  pp.     Price,  $1.00;  with 
postage  from  the  Survey,  $1.10. 

THE  RUSSIANS  AND  RUTHENIANS-IN  AMERICA 

By  Jerome  Davis.    Oeorge  H.  Doran  Co.    155  pp.    Price,  $1.00  ;  with 

postage  from  the  Survey,  $1.10. 
Two  further  volumes  of  the  New  American  series  rescued  from 
the  incompleted  studies  of  the  Interchurch  World  Movement  by 
the  Home  Missions  Council  of  America.  The  treatment, 
though  limited  by  the  nature  of  the  undertaking,  in  each  case  is 
sympathetic;  and  the  books  serve  as  useful  introductions  for 
ministers  and  social  workers  who  would  know  more  of  their 
foreign-born  neighbors. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  CODE 

By  W.  Jett  Lauck  and  Claude  S.  Watts.  Funk  d  Wagnalls  Co.  671 
pp.  Price,  $4.00 ;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $4.25. 
The  sub-title,  A  Survey  of  the  Postwar  Industrial  Situation,  a 
Review  of  Wartime  Developments  in  Industrial  Relations,  and 
a  Proposal  Looking  to  Permanent  Industrial  Peace,  explains 
the  compass  of  this  book.  Over  one-half  of  the  volume  is  taken 
up  by  appendices,  which  contain  in  such  detail  as  to  make  them 
practically  useful  some  of  the  most  suggestive  systems  and  pro- 
grams for  the  regulation  of  industrial  relations.  The  authors' 
conclusions  of  their  study  of  recent  industrial  history  are 
formulated  in  five  points;  unabridged  right  to  organize;  the 
right  to  collective  bargaining;  the  right  to  a  living  wage;  a 
standard  workday  of  eight  hours ;  equal  pay  for  equal  work.  An 
industrial  code  which  would  embody  these  and  other  important 
principles — including  compulsory  submission  of  labor  contro- 
versies for  investigation  by  an  authorized  tribunal — is  outlined. 
The  recommendations  made  will  neither  satisfy  conservative 
employers'  associations  or  radical  labor  unions,  but  they  pro- 
vide a  suggestive  basis  for  such  an  effort  as  reasonable  organ- 
izations of  employers  and  workers  might  make  to  arrive  at  an 
immediately  practicable  program  of  ending  the  present  waste- 
ful and  retarding  methods  of  war  between  capital  and  labor. 
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CONFERENCES 


Girls'  Clubs 

C  ENIORS  and  prideful  parents  vacated  the  campus  of  Vas- 
^  sar  College  on  June  13,  and  two  days  later  the  twelfth 
biennial  cnovention  of  the  National  League  of  Girls'  Clubs 
took  possession  of  it,  five  hundred  strong.  This  is  the  third 
time  that  the  league  has  assembled  within  academic  hedges. 
Lantern  fetes,  serenades,  tree  ceremonies,  hoop-rolling,  base- 
ball and  basketball  games,  dances  and  picnics,  a  field-meet  and 
an  enormous  and  beautiful  pageant  of  women's  opportunity, 
in  the  open-air  theater,  filled  all  the  days  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  nights.  The  crew  of  Vassar  students  who  had  remained 
to  act  as  hostesses  to  the  league  found  themselves  capsized 
and  all  but  engulfed  in  the  tidal  wave  of  enthusiasm  with  which 
the  girls  swept  through  four  days  of  a  much  congested  pro- 
gram. 

The  league  now  includes  126  clubs  scattered  through  ten 
states  and  with  a  total  membership  of  13,442.  The  clubs  are 
federated  not  only  in  the  national  but  in  sectional  leagues  as 
well,  there  being  seven  of  these  latter.  To  be  voting  members, 
clubs  must  be  wholly  self-governing,  that  is,  free  from 
any  considerable  measure  of  external  control,  especially  in 
budgetary  matters.  They  are  encouraged  to  provide  as  nearly 
as  possible  for  their  own  financial  needs,  and  though  few  clubs 
are  completely  self-supporting,  steady  progress  is  being  made 
in  that  direction.  Of  the  total  membership  of  the  league  50 
per  cent  is  made  up  of  industrial  workers,  49  per  cent  is  em- 
ployed in  offices  or  stores,  and  1  per  cent  works  at  home.  Thus 
balanced  the  league  shows  none  of  the  suspicious  and  defiant 
class-consciousness  that  is  so  exciting  a  feature  of  the  Bryn 
Mawr  Summer  School.  Perhaps  there  is  not  class-conscious- 
ness enough:  one  noticed  in  the  discussions  of  economic  sub- 
jects at  this  convention  a  slackness  of  grip,  as  if  the  speakers 
were  not  altogether  sure  that  these  problems  were  theirs. 

Two  years  ago  the  league  changed  its  name  from  League 
of  Women  Workers  to  League  of  Girls'  Clubs,  not  because 
its  members  were  ashamed  of  being  workers — they  are  proud 
of  it — but  because  they  wished  to  assert  their  title  to  wide  and 
beautiful  living  such  as  any  girl  might  enjoy,  to  a  horizon  not 
limited  by  their  jobs.  In  this  aspiration  there  is  courage  and 
a  commendable  absence  of  cant.  "Girl"  is,  of  course,  a  rela- 
tive term  and  fits  any  self-supporting  woman.  Many  of  the 
delegates  to  the  convention  were  white-haired,  though  the  ma- 
jority were  young  or  youngish.  The  clubs  make  no  racial  and 
no  religious  discriminations.  Members  of  foreign  birth  are 
few,  but  that  is  because  the  character  of  the  clubs  implies  a 
social  independence — the  girl  at  large — not  congenial  to  Euro- 
pean standards. 

Until  recently  the  activities  of  the  clubs  have  been  mainly 
recreational  and  they  have  given  a  very  wide  berth  indeed  to 
anything  that  savored  of  "school,"  of  which  their  members 
appear  to  cherish  no  kindly  memories.  Of  late,  however,  there 
has  been  a  slight  shift  of  the  wind.  One  guesses  that  it  began 
when  women  received  the  franchise,  and  was  strengthened  by 
the  activities  and  perplexities  resulting  from  the  war.  Already 
some  of  the  clubs  have  taken  up  classes  in  civics,  and  the  Phila- 
delphia club  conducted  a  brilliantly  successful  class  in  history 
with  Van  Loon,  Wells  and  Robinson  for  guidance. 

This  fermentation  has  been  joyfully  discerned  and  nurtured 
by  the  officers  of  the  national  organization  and  the  executive 
secretaries  of  the  sectional  leagues  who  are  mostly  college  wo- 
men ambitious  to  combine  intellectual  growth  with  the  physical 
and  social  activities  of  the  girls.  Until  now  they  have  wisely 
held  their  hands,  respecting  the  autonomy  of  the  clubs,  and 
fearing  to  extinguish  the  flame  of  interest  by  too  furiously  cul- 
tivating it.  This  year,  however,  they  decided  to  focus  the 
entire  program  of  the  convention  on  the  topic  of  education: 
to  show  its  importance  to  women  as  women,  and  to  workers  as 
workers.  The  welcoming  address  of  Henry  Noble  Mac- 
Cracken,  president  of  Vassar  College,  offering  the  freedom  of 
the  scholar's  world  and  showing  it  to  be  not  such  a  dreary 
place  after  all,  was  attuned  to  this  purpose.  At  the  mass  meet- 
ing devoted  to  the  subject  of  Unemployment,  Henry  Raymond 
Mussey  of  Wellesley  College  analyzed  the  factors  producing 
unemployment,  and  Henry  Dennison,  president  of  the  Denni- 


son  Manufacturing  Company,  explained  What  One  Employer 
Has  Done  About  It.  These  furnished  material  for  round 
table  discussions  that  sprouted  mushroom-like  all  over  the 
campus.  At  the  next  mass  meeting  Stacy  May  of  Amherst  Col- 
lege spoke  on  workers'  education,  A  New  Adventure  in  Seek- 
ing Power.  On  the  final  evening  of  the  convention  Judge 
Florence  E.  Allen,  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Cleve- 
land, asked  for  the  help  of  women  toward  better  politics  and 
better  laws,  and  against  the  lax  public  conscience. 

The  convention  in  its  business  meeting  had  already  adopted 
a  modest  educational  program  for  the  coming  year.  There  is 
to  be  an  educational  committee  and  an  educational  director  of 
the  national  league,  to  make  suggestions  and  plans  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  clubs.  Classes  will  be  established  where  and 
when  twenty  or  more  members  request  them,  the  subject  in 
each  case  to  be  chosen  by  the  group.  Funds  for  this  work  will 
be  found  by  the  national  organization,  the  clubs  being  spared 
any  expense  while  the  experiment  is  only  an  experiment.  But 
theirs  will  be  the  task  of  providing  the  recruits,  and  when  one 
recalls  that  time  for  study  and  for  class  can  be  had  only  by 
the  sacrifice  of  a  part  of  the  scanty  leisure  of  their  evenings, 
the  new  undertaking  seems  formidable  enough. 

Violet  Barbour. 

Better  Team  Play 

MORE  Service  Per  Dollar  by  Better  Team  Work  was  thef 
slogan  of  the  recent  Cleveland  Community  Welfare 
Conference,  at  which  under  eight  section  headings  the  social 
agencies  of  the  city  came  together  for  the  first  time  for  a  family 
reunion  and  a  discussion  of  the  problems  growing  out  of  their 
relations  to  one  another.  The  idea  of  the  conference  devel- 
oped from  the  necessity  of  some  organizations  to  curtail  their 
budgets  and  of  others  to  expand  theirs,  because  of  the  severe 
economic  situation.  The  sub-divisions  were  health,  recreation, 
child  welfare,  family  welfare,  care  of  the  aged,  delinquency, 
publicity  and  community  finance. 

The  conference  brought  together  professional  social  work- 
ers, board  members,  and  the  contributing  public.  The  idea  of 
team  work  was  developed  by  arranging  the  program  so  that 
recreation  was  discussed  in  the  health  section;  family  social 
work  in  the  recreation  section;  health  work  in  the  children's 
section.  The  opening  session  was  devoted  to  an  exchange  of 
viewpoints  between  dispensary  social  workers  and  other  case 
working  organizations.  One  result  of  this  meeting  was  the 
development  of  a  "steering"  sheet  to  be  used  by  the  outside 
organizations  in  referring  cases  to  the  dispensary.  Similar 
practical  results  grew  out  of  the  other  section  meetings. 

The  evening  meetings  were  planned  to  interest  especially  the! 
contributors  and  the  general  public. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  section  meetings  on  publicity  wasl 
led  by  Erie  C.  Hopwood,  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
He  spoke  before  an  audience  of  four  hundred  and  set  forth! 
the  desire  of  the  papers  to  serve  the  social  agencies,  bringing! 
out  the  necessity  of  the  social  workers  learning  how  to  make! 
the  best  of  his  opportunities.  Rowland  Haynes. 

Director,  Welfare  Federation  of  Cleveland. 


ii 


Christian  Economics 

WE  are  met  to  discuss  inequality  of  wealth,  its  cause; 
and  consequences,  and  the  incompatability  of  politiea 
democracy   and   industrial   autocracy,   and   the   relation  of   th(l 
church  to  these  phenomena,"  said  Professor  John  H.  Gray,  d 
former  president  of  the  American  Economic  Association  in  thtl 
opening  address  of  the  Evanston  conference  of  the  Methodis'l 
Federation  for  Social  Service  on  Christianity  and  the  Economic} 
Order.     The  gathering  was  not  one  of  radicals  or  of  sentimen 
talists.     Half  of  the  addresses  were  given  by  men  of  recognize* 
authority  either  in  the  field  of  general  economics  or  in  that  0  I 
industrial    research.      Business    was    also    capably    represented! 
Thus  it  was  in  a  practical  and  scientific  way  that  this  churcH 
group  dealt  with  the  evils  of  the  economic  order — evils  whicl 
they  recognized  must  be  overcome  if   the  religion,  which   the; 
are  preaching  is  to  have  validity  in  the  modern  world. 

Professor  Gray,  with  the  knowledge  of  age,  but  still  with  the 
vision  and  zeal  of  youth,  pointed  out  that  the  theories  upoi 
which  our  economic  order  rests — those  of  private  property,  free 
dom  of  individual  contract,  and  the  universality  and  beneficeno 
of  competition — "grew  out  of  conditions  that  have  entirely  dis 
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appeared  with  the  development  of  capitalism."  With  the  coming 
oi  machinery  arid  limited  ownership  came  "the  virtual  ex- 
clusion of  the  worker"  from  the  increased  surplus  of  produc- 
tion. The  struggle  for  this  surplus  has  made  capitalism  "  a 
class  war  quite  as  destructive  of  civilization  as  intermilitarism. 
In  fact  it  is  the  moving  force  and  cause  of  international  ag- 
gression." The  Reverend  Dorr  F.  Diefendorf  of  East  Orange, 
New  Jersey,  demanded  the  full  application  of  the  christian 
principles  of  the  "worth  of  the  individual,  the  mutual  de- 
pendence of  the  human  society,  the  dominance  of  the  service 
motive  and  the  supremacy  of  spiritual  values."  The  control  of 
competition  by  consciousness  of  kind  and  the  furtherance  of  co- 
operation were  scientifically  explained  by  Robert  W.  Bruere. 
Professor  Ely  defended  private  property,  but  many  of  his  for- 
mer students  felt  that  a  distinction  should  be  made  between 
"property  for  power  and  property  for  use."  The  president  of 
the  Columbia  Conserve  Company,  William  P.  Hapgood,  told 
how  well  employe  management  works  in  his  factory,  and 
how  the  service  motive  is  gaining  on  the  profit  motive.  Basil 
Manly  showed  the  unequitable  division  of  income.  Guided  by 
&eir  alert  chairman,  Bishop  McConell,  Professor  Rail  of 
Barrett  Biblical  Institute,  and  Paul  Hutchinson,  editor  of  the 
China  Christian  Advocate,  the  ministers  expressed  themselves 
freely  as  to  the  need  of  getting  such  facts  as  they  had  faced  to 
the  attention  of  church  people  and  as  to  methods  of  creating 
a  social  conscience  strong  enough  to  be  effective  against  the 
entrenched  evils  of  the  present  economic  order. 

G.  W.  Lawrence. 

Libraries 

D  RESIDENT  M.  L.  Burton,  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
*•■  at  the  opening  session  of  the  forty-fourth  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Library  Association  held  at  Detroit  during  the 
week  June  26  to  July  1,  called  the  library  the  leading  agency 
of  adult  education. 

Some  recent  achievements  of  the  association  are  the  establish- 
ment of  closer  relations  with  other  agencies,  notably  with  the 
National  Education  Association ;  the  assembling  and  preparation 
of  typical  publicity  material  for  the  use  of  whatever  libraries  or 
oommunities  may  desire  it;  response  to  an  increased  number  of 
requests  for  information  on  library  organization,  methods  and 
problems;  increased  emphasis  on  the  cooperative  printing  of 
reading  lists  and  other  material;  the  beginning  of  a  series  of 
reading  courses  on  vocational  and  other  subjects,  which  will 
represent  the  best  advice  obtainable  from  specialists  in  their 
fields  revised  by  librarians  according  to  the  needs  of  library  use. 
rhe  association  continues  to  help  in  establishing  county  libraries 
where  there  is  no  access  to  library  commissions  or  other  state 
aid. 

Through  its  committee  on  federal  and  state  relations,  the 
American  Library  Association  has  taken  a  vigorous  stand 
against  the  Fordney  tariff  legislation  in  regard  to  the  importa- 
tion of  books  and  also  against  the  proposed  alteration  in  the 
copyright  bill,  while  it  has  supported  the  Sterling-Towner 
education  bill,  urged  an  early  edition  of  the  statistical  report  on 
libraries  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  and  has  made  efforts  tend- 
ing toward  a  cheaper  book  post  rate  for  libraries. 

The  transfer  of  the  hospital  library  service  to  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  though  officially  provided  for,  is 
taking  time.  In  an  informal  round  table  presided  over  by 
Caroline  Webster,  Dr.  C.  H.  Lavinder,  the  assistant  surgeon 
general  of  the  service,  talked  appreciatively  of  what  the  hospital 
library  means  to  physicians.  He  told  of  the  therapeutic  value 
of  books  in  all  cases  and  especially  in  mental  and  nervous  dis- 
eases, and  the  opportunities  for  service  that  could  be  developed 
in  this  field.  From  war  hospital  library  to  the  library  in  civilian 
hospitals  is  a  sure  step.  A  contribution  to  the  work  of  Ameri- 
canization was  made  in  the  round  table  of  work  with  the 
foreign-born  by  bringing  to  librarians  suggestions  for  for- 
eign-language book  selection  and  the  addresses  of  places 
where  books  can  be  obtained  for  their  Rumanian,  Serbian, 
Polish,  Czech,  Hungarian,  Yiddish,  Russian  and  Greek  readers. 

A  round  table  discussion  of  work  with  Negroes  brought  out 
the  excellent  part  libraries  are  playing  in  this  form  of  education. 

The  spirit  of  the  Detroit  convention  found  expression  in  the 
meeting  of  the  trustee  section,  made  up  not  of  librarians  but  of 
business  men,  lawyers  and  physicians.  They  expressed  their 
faith  in  the  library  as  the  agency  of  culture  peculiar  to  this  age, 
a  vital  element  of  progress.  Ltdia  G.  Robinson. 


None  Genuine  Without  Trade  Mark 


Tired? 


D 


ID  you  rest  well  last  night?  Ever  hear 
that  question?  How  could  you  always 
answer  it? 


Running  in  all  directions  over  the  back 
and  sides  are  sensitive,  tired,  weary  nerves. 
They  must  have  perfect  comfort  and  rest.  To 
insure  this  much  study  has  been  given  by 
physicians,  sanitariums,  and  hospitals.  They 
have  found  the  greatest  aid  in  perfect  condi- 
tions for  repose  of  the  nerve  system.  Sanitary 
beds  are  all  important.  You  may  have  a  good 
mattress  and  springs — that  is  not  enough. 
They  cannot  be  sanitary  and  fully  restful  to 
the  nerves  without  quilted  mattress  pads. 

Over  the  mattress  should  be  laid  an  Excel- 
sior Quilted  Mattress  Pad;  over  this  spread 
your  sheets.  These  protectors  are  made  of 
bleached  white  muslin,  both  sides  quilted  with 
white  wadding  of  the  best  grade  between. 
This  assures  the  tired  nerves  a  smooth  even 
surface  to  rest  on,  giving  them  free  action 
and  healthy  respiratory  conditions  which  are 
not  possible  with  the  ordinary  mattresses. 

Further,  they  keep  the  bed  and  babies  crib 
clean  and  sweet,  and  mattresses  in  a  perfect 
sanitary  condition.  All  leading  physicians 
endorse  them.  Sanitariums,  hospitals,  and 
leading  hotels  throughout  the  country  use 
them. 

Excelsior  Quilting  Mattress  Pads  wash 
easily  and  are  as  good  as  new  afterwards;  cost 
but  little  and  serve  to  protect  mattresses  and 
lengthen  their  service. 


EXCELSIOR  QUILTING  CO. 

15  Lalght  Street  NEW  YORK   CITY 
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To  Survey  Associates 
and  Survey  Readers. 

We  are  making  plans  now  for  the  new 
publication  year  beginning  October  1st, 
and  want  to  make  it  an  advance  over 
anything  that  has  gone  before.  In  laying 
these  plans  we  wish  to  have  before  us  a 
cross  section  of  representative  opinion. 

Your  individual  judgment  will  be  of 
practical  help  to  us  in  planning.  May  we 
have  your  answer  by  return  mail? 

1.  Would  it  be  an  advantage  to  you 
for  us  to  merge  the  weekly  service  into 
one  mid-monthly  number  each  month  ? 

We  have  telescoped  our  weekly  issues  this  summer 
into  mid-monthlies.  The  question  is  whether  we  should 
not  develop  these  mid-monthlies  as  a  digest  of  experi- 
ence, comparable  in  size  to  the  Graphic  but  entirely 
different  in  contents,  especially  strong  in  all  the  elements 
of  practical  service  to  readers.  This  would  give  sub- 
scribers one  Mid-monthly  and  one  Graphic  number 
each  month. 

2.  Please  rate  in  the  order  of  their 
interest  to  you  those  features  of  our  pre- 
sent weekly  service  which  you  should  like 
to  see  given  first  importance  in  our 
planning; 

Tidings  of  Common  Welfare  (news). 

Short  Opportune  Articles  of  general  social  interest. 

News  from  the  National  Capital. 

Foreign  Service. 

Longer  articles  interpreting  research,  experiment 
and  experience. 

Developments  in  the  field  of  □  civics,  □  health, 
Q  family  welfare,  □  child  welfare,  Q  community 
organization  □  industry,  □  education. 

Methods  in  administration  and  organization  of  in- 
terest to  executives  and  committees. 

Social  craftsmanship  in  treating  individual  lives. 

Book  reviews. 

Digests  of  technical  reports,  specialized  periodi- 
cals, etc. 

Editorials. 

Forum  for  discussion. 

Conference  reports 

3.  Indicate  alternative  features  you 
would  recommend. 

NAME __ 


ADDRESS. 


Send  to  the  Survey 
112  East  19th  Street,  New  York 


Room  Registries 

To  the  Editor:  In  your  issue  of  April  22,  page  13,  there 
appeared  a  review  of  the  report  on  Housing  Conditions  of 
Employed  Women  of  Manhattan  issued  by  the  Bureau  of 
Social  Hygiene  of  New  York.  Through  your  valued  and 
widely  distributed  paper  I  desire  to  make  the  following  cor- 
rections in  that  study: 

On  pages  36  and  37  appear  tables  giving  the  expenditures 
in  relation  to  numbers  of  applicants  and  placements  made  by 
the  Bureau  of  Rooming  and  Boarding  Houses  for  Girls  of  this 
association  in  comparison  with  the  expenditures  made  by 
another  room  registry  for  the  same  purposes.  Estimates  of 
cost  per  applicant  (page  36)  and  per  placement  (page  37)  were 
based  on  the  published  report  of  the  association.  These  es- 
timates were  made  without  consultation  with  this  association. 
The  figures  given  in  that  report  were  for  the  work  of  the 
whole  association,  including  its  Bureau  of  Rooming  and  Board- 
ing Houses,  and  if  the  expense  of  the  association  proper  is  de- 
ducted from  the  sum  total  reported,  it  leaves  the  cost  of  run- 
ning its  bureau  as  $4,459.40,  not  $7,847.20,  making  the  cost  per 
applicant  $1.57  and  the  cost  per  placement  (1,409  placements, 
not  1,292)  $3.15.  For  a  proper  comparison  with  the  other 
room  registry,  whose  percentages  of  similar  costs  are  given 
on  the  same  pages,  the  rent,  telephone  and  light  should  be  de- 
ducted from  the  expenditure  made  by  the  bureau;  the  cost  per 
applicant  would  then  show  as  .70,  as  against  $1.36  by  the  other 
registry,  and  the  cost  per  placement  as  $2.17,  as  against  $2.76 
for  the  other  registry.  Cornelia  E.  Marshall, 

President,  Association  to  Promote  Proper  Housing  for 
Girls. 

New  York. 

Education  For  What? 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  just  read  Dr.  Hart's  article  in 
the  Survey  for  May  27  entitled  Educational  Drift.  It  comes 
nearer  expressing  my  growing  convictions  on  education  than 
any  other  article  that  I  have  recently  read.  Allow  me  to  express 
my  appreciation  of  this  fundamental  analysis  which  every 
educator  ought  to  read. 

For  the  past  years  the  conviction  has  been  growing  on 
me  that  all  was  not  well  with  our  system  of  education.  It 
takes  at  least  a  decade  for  Dewey's  philosophy  of  education 
to  sink  in.  I  had  been  satisfied  with  the  dictum  that  the 
schools  are  the  telic  agent  of  society,  substituting  for  the  blind 
force  of  natural  selection  the  intelligent  force  of  society  work- 
ing for  social  progress.  I  saw  merely  the  problem  of  better 
attendance,  better  buildings  and  equipment,  better  and  more 
permanent  teachers.  But  gradually  I  have  been  growing  less 
confident.  It  appears  that  in  education  too  we  are  following 
the  popular  motto:  We  know  not  where  we  are  going,  but 
we  are  on  our  way. 

Dr.  Hart  is  exactly  right  when  he  describes  us  as  drifting. 
We  have  no  pilot.  Dewey  is  too  far  above  most  educators  to 
lead  the  present  generation,  just  as  his  own  generation  did 
not  understand  Froebel — do  not  understand  him  today.  If 
the  schools  are  to  shape  the  habits,  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
the  next  generation,  who  is  deciding  or  has  decided  what 
habits,  thoughts  and  feelings  the  citizen  of  tomorrow  ought  to 
have?  Is  not  the  same  force  that  kept  China  backward  at 
work  here?  Has  our  public  school  system  not  been  drifting 
in  the  hands  of  the  most  undemocratic  of  all  the  powers  in 
our  country?  How  can  we  assure  that  the  chart  will  be 
prepared  by  those  who  have  the  clearest  vision  of  democracy? 
Sometimes  I  am  actually  glad  that  our  schools  form  such  a 
small  part  in  the  real  education  of  our  youth.  Nor  am  I  as 
sure  as  I  once  was  that  the  enormous  increase  in  high  school 
and  college  attendance  is  an  unmixed  blessing. 

The  trouble  is  that  our  faith  in  education  has  been  similar 
to  our  faith  in  patent  medicine.  If  you  are  sick,  take  medicine. 
If  you  are  ignorant,  take  education.  Education  has  done  some 
people  much  good;  hence,  education  will  do  all  people  some 
good.  "Some  good,"  in  the  minds  of  many,  means  "making 
lots  of  money  without  working  hard  and  soiling  the  hands." 
Education   is   a  relative   term.     Just   as  we  cannot  speak   of 
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per  cent  without  telling  of  what,  so  we  cannot  speak  of  educa- 
tion without  telling  in  what,  for  what  and  for  whom.  The 
fear  has  been  growing  on  me  that  for  many  "education"  in 
high  school  and  college  has  been  a  positive  evil;  not  because 
every  boy  and  girl  could  not  profit  from  more  education  in 
the  right  things  and  for  the  right  tasks,  but  because  for  some 
the  education  has  been  in  the  wrong  things  for  the  wrong 
things.  We  have  been  making  changes  in  their  behavior,  but 
they  have  been  wrong  changes.  We  added  teachers  and  rooms 
to  take  care  of  the  growing  mob,  and  failed  to  plan  what  we 
ought  to  do  and  must  do  to  make  their  stay  worth  while  to 
the  pupils  as  well  as  to  society  which  paid  the  bill.  We  are 
drifting.  May  the  Lord  send  us  fair  weather  and  keep  us  from 
rocks  until  we  may  again  have  a  pilot  with  charts  and  compass. 

Samuel  Andrew  Kruse 

Southeastern  State  Teachers  College, 

Cape  Girardeau,  Missouri 

The  Key  of  the  Bastille 

To  the  Editor:  Among  the  interesting  things  a  visitor  to/ 
Mount  Vernon,  the  home  and  tomb  of  Washington,  may  see 
is  the  following:  1 

KEY  OF  BASTILLE,  SENT  BY  LAFAYETTE  TO  WASHINGTON,   1 789, 
THROUGH  THOMAS  PAINE 
COPY   OF   LETTER   OF   PRESENTATION 

London,  May  1,  1795. 
Sir:  Our  very  good  friend  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  has 
entrusted  to  my  care  the  Key  of  the  Bastille,  and  a  drawing 
handsomely  framed,  representing  the  demolition  of  that  de- 
testable prison,  as  a  present  to  your  Excellency,  of  which  his 
letter  will  more  particularly  inform.  I  feel  myself  happy  in 
being  the  person  through  whom  the  Marquis  has  conveyed 
this  early  trophy  of  the  Spoils  of  Despotism,  and  the  first  ripe 
fruits  of  American  principles  transplanted  into  Europe,  to  his 
great  master  and  patron. 

When  he  mentioned  to  me  the  present  he  intended  you,  my 
heart  leaped  with  joy.  It  is  something  so  truly  in  character 
that  no  remarks  can  illustrate  it,  and  is  more  happily  expres- 
sive of  his  remembrance  of  his  American  friends  than  any 
letters  can  convey!  That  the  principles  of  America  opened 
the  Bastille  is  not  to  be  doubted,  and  therefore  the  Key  comes 
to  the  right  place. 

Thomas  Paine. 
(See  Conway's  Life  of  Thomas  Paine,  Vol.  1,  page  273.) 
This  letter,  together  with  the  key,  now  (May  21)  hangs  on 
a  wall  of  the  reception  hall  of  Washington's  old  mansion   at 
Mount  Vernon,  a  startling  rebuke  to  Americans  who  realize 
that  America  is  permitting  her  political  prisoners  to  remain  in 
her  prisons  long  after  all  other  participating  nations  in  the  recent 
World  War  have  granted  amnesty  to  theirs. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Marshall  D.  Smith. 

Loans  to  Students 

To  the  Editor:  In  reply  to  an  article  on  the  need  of  a 
national  student  bank  by  Earle  Gatchell  in  the  March  18  issue 
of  the  Survey,  I  wish  to  tell  you  about  the  system  of  loans 
used  at  Smith  College  which  is  managed  entirely  by  the 
alumnae  of  the  college.  In  order  to  meet  the  requests  for  loans, 
the  society  depends  on  a  special  alumnae  fund  raised  in  1904-5 
as  a  working  capital,  on  other  special  gift  funds,  on  loans  re- 
paid, and  on  annual  dues  from  regular  members  of  the  Alumnae 
Association   ($1  each). 

Loans  are  made  to  the  undergraduates,  excepting  freshmen, 
in  sums  which  may  amount  to  five  hundred  dollars.  These  loans 
bear  no  interest  until  three  years  after  graduation,  and  then 
interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent  is  charged.  The  final  date  of 
payment  is  indefinite,  but  usually  students  repay  in  full  before 
the  end  of  the  three-year  term.  The  percentage  of  loans  long 
overdue  is  very  small. 

Anj|  student  of  the  three  upper  classes  who  feels  the  need  of 
financial  assistance  is,  as  a  rule,  able  to  borrow  from  the  Stu- 
dents' Aid  Society.  Of  course,  scholastic  standing  is  considered, 
and  if  a  student  is  found  to  be  doing  poor  work  she  is  not  con- 
sidered a  possible  candidate  for  loans.  The  society  requires 
only  recommendations  from  college  authorities  when  loans  are 
made,  and  the  loan  is  a  direct  transaction  with  the  student. 

Mr.  Gatchell  specified  that  financial  aid  should  be  given  by 
the  national  student  bank  only  to  those  students  who  are  doing 
remunerative  work  during  their  college  course.    The  society 
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Suppose  All   the    Prisons  Were 
Torn   Down  Tomorrow? 

Or  if  you  can't  quite  go  all  the  way  with  Roger  Baldwin  in  his 
article  on  The  Goal  to  Work  For,  in  the  August  number  of  The  World 
Tomorrow  or  with  Eugene  Debs'  Jeremiad  against  the  prison  system 
which  he  calls  Wasting  Men,  you  will  certainly  want  to  read  Winthrop 
Lane's  discussion  of  Where  Prisons  Fail. 

Other  brilliant  papers  by 

Dr.  Bernard  Glueck., 
Calvin  Derrick, 
Martha  P.  Falconer, 
Spencer  Miller, 
Sarah  N.  Cleghorn, 
and  Martha  Gruening. 
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prefers  to  help  those  who  are  helping  themselves  financially, 
but  in  some  cases  it  is  impossible  for  a  student  to  carry  more 
than  her  regular  college  work.  When  students  are  eligible  for 
scholarships  they  are  advised  to  take  advantage  of  them.  Often 
a  student's  health  would  be  seriously  impaired  if  she  were  to 
carry  more  than  her  regular  work,  and  a  loan,  even  one  hun- 
dred dollars,  might  give  her  the  opportunity  to  have  a  success- 
ful year  at  college,  which  she  could  not  have  otherwise. 

There  are  two  free  bed  funds  which  solve  many  health 
problems.  More  and  more  the  college  physicians  are  practicing 
the  method  of  preventive  cure,  and  every  precaution  is  taken  to 
see  that  slight  ills  are  cared  for  immediately.  The  necessary 
doctors'  bills,  infirmary  expenses,  etc.,  are  met  by  these  emer- 
gency funds. 

The  loan  money  is  in  constant  circulation.  As  soon  as  it 
is  repaid  by  one  it  is  loaned  to  another.  There  is  always  a 
surplus  held  by  the  treasurer  of  the  society,  besides  invested 
capital.  Just  at  present  the  alumnae  are  trying  to  obtain  a 
100  per  cent  alumnae  association  membership,  which  would 
greatly  increase  the  funds  of  the  society  and  allow  it  to  offer 
new  opportunities  for  student  loans.     Elizabeth  Wheeler. 

Smith   College. 

Strike  Relief 

To  the  Editor:  The  West  Virginia  Miners'  Relief  Commit- 
tee was  organized  in  Baltimore  in  January,  1922,  to  relieve  the 
acute  situation  among  the  union  miners  of  the  New  River  coal 
field,  which  is  District  29  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America.  There  had  been  little  work  since  October,  1921,  and 
it  was  then  realized  that  the  attempt  was  being  made  to  starve 
the  union  to  death  by  the  unsportsmanlike,  the  un-American 
method  of  forcing  women  and  children  to  go  hungry.  The  offi- 
cers of  the  committee  are:  William  N.  Purdy,  chairman;  H.  F. 
Wilkie,  secretary,  and  Elizabeth  Gilman,  treasurer.  Most  of 
the  committee  are  members  of  the  Farmer-Labor  Party  or  of 
the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers,  everybody  being  volunteer 
workers.  Not  one  penny  that  is  given  for  relief  goes  for  over- 
head expenses,  not  even  for  postage.     Carload  after  carload  of 


food  was  shipped  to  West  Virginia,  clothes  donated  and  repaired 
by  friends  of  the  miners  being  also  shipped  at  frequent  intervals. 

On  April  first  came  the  strike  which  increased  the  number 
of  families  in  need  of  aid,  and  a  campaign  in  New  York  was 
arranged.  The  committee  of  endorsement  in  Baltimore  con- 
sisted of  four  clergymen — Archbishop  Curley,  Roman  Catholic; 
Dr.  A.  B.  Kinsolving,  Episcopal;  Rabbi  Lazaron,  Jewish,  and 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Beale,  Methodist.  The  New  York  commit- 
tee of  endorsement  was  much  larger,  including  representative 
men  and  women,  clerical  and  lay — Dr.  Henry  Sloan  Coffin,  Mrs. 
William  Adams  Brown  and  Louisa  L.  Schuyler  being  fairly  typ- 
ical of  their  varied  interests.  From  the  campaign  of  the  com- 
mittee in  New  York  there  came  various  committees  of  labor 
organizations  in  Greater  New  York,  Newark  and  Boston. 

The  committee  has  raised  over  sixteen  thousand  dollars,  and 
funds  are  still  being  received.  All  supplies  are  given  out 
through  the  officers  of  District  29,  who  have  proven  themselves 
wise  and  careful  in  their  distribution.  The  sad  thing  is  that  the 
funds  have  allowed  only  a  very  meagre  ration  of  about  thirty 
cents  per  week  for  each  person.  This  should  be  trebled.  The 
gratitude  of  the  miners,  who  have  been  twice  visited  by  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  is  touchingly  great.  They  realize  that  it 
is  not  a  charity  dole  that  is  being  handed  out  to  them,  but  that 
their  friends  who  believe  in  the  cause  of  organized  labor,  are 
doing  what  they  can  to  enable  them  to  receive  justice  in  this 
terrible  period.  Elizabeth  Gilman. 

513  Park  Avenue,  Baltimore. 

Labor's  Liability 

To  the  Editor:  A  reading  in  the  article  on  the  Coronado 
decision  by  Francis  Bowes  Sayre  in  the  June  15  issue  of  the 
Survey  has  sent  me  back  to  a  reading  of  the  text  of  the  decision, 
for  Mr.  Sayre  takes  the  decision  in  such  a  matter  of  course  way 
as  to  make  me  wonder  whether  I  could  have  wholly  misinter- 
preted it  on  my  first  reading. 

I  am  unable  to  find  a  basis  for  Mr.  Sayre's  statement  that 
the  decision  holds  the  unions  liable  for  damages  inflicted  in 
strikes  only  when  sued  under  the  Sherman  Act.  That  is  equiv- 
alent to  saying  that  the  unions  are  not  to  be  held  liable  at  all, 
for  the  court  ruled  that  in  this  case  the  Sherman  Act  was  not 
violated,  and  the  inference  is  very  strong  that  no  strike  for 
ordinary  economic  purposes  can  be  held  to  be  an  illegal  inter- 
ference with  interstate  commerce. 

Nevertheless,  the  court  devoted  a  great  amount  of  space  to  an 
argument  that  unions  ought  to  be  held  liable  for  injuries  inflicted 
during  strikes  and  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  international 
organization  of  mine  workers,  the  district  union  and  the  local 
unions  were  properly  made  parties  to  the  suit. 

The  evidence  adduced  in  the  trial  also  convinced  the  court 
that  the  international  was  not  responsible  for  the  violence  com- 
mitted during  the  strike,  but  this  is  true  only  because  it  did  not 
"  ratify  "  the  strike.  If  it  had  "  assumed  liability  by  ratification, 
different  questions  would  have  arisen." 

In  other  words,  whenever  an  international  authorizes  a  strike, 
or  pays  strike  benefits  or  any  other  expenses  it  will  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Supreme  Court  be  responsible  for  any  violence  that  occurs, 
just  as  in  its  opinion  District  21  is  responsible  and  liable  for  the 
injuries  inflicted  during  the  Arkansas  strike. 

This  is  the  dictum  that  Mr.  Sayre  considers  "ominous."  It 
needs  only  a  straight  suit  for  damages  to  enable  it  to  become  an 
authoritative  ruling.  The  opportunity  is  to  be  presented  in  the 
suit  that  is  promised — "  under  the  Coronado  decision  "  the  at- 
torney for  the  company  announces — in  connection  with  the  recent 
destruction  of  mine  property  at  Herrin,  Illinois.  When  that  case 
comes  before  the  court,  is  there  not  every  reason  to  anticipate 
that  the  "  body  blow  to  unionism  " — which  Mr.  Sayre  indicates 
has  been  averted — will  be  delivered?  John  A.  Fitch. 

New  York  School  of  Social  Work. 

Books  for  Prisoners 

To  the  Editor:  Any  prisoner,  political  or  non-political, 
who  makes  the  request,  may  obtain  any  of  the  books  published 
by  The  Critic  and  Guide  Company  free  of  charge. 

The  only  solace  left  to  prisoners  is  reading,  and  we  wish 
to  do  a  little  something  to  lighten  the  misery  of  those  who 
have  been  unfortunate  enough  to  be  thrown  behind  prison  bars. 

William  J.  Robinson,  M.  D. 

New   York. 
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MORE  than  two  hundred  cities  in  France 
and  Germany  last  year  during  the  week-end 
preceding  the  anniversary  of  the  outbreak  of 
the  late  war  held  demonstrations  in  favor 
of  "  no  more  war."  This  year  ten  na- 
tions in  Europe,  including  both  belliger- 
ents and  neutrals  during  that  conflict,  are 
participating,  and  the  National  Council  for 
Reduction  of  Armaments  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  has  made  arrangements  for  a  similar 
demonstration  in  the  United  States  on  July 
29-30.  Meetings,  messages  to  the  President 
and  to  Congress,  the  posting  of  placards, 
special  sermons  in  many  churches  and  fea- 
tures in  the  press  will  be  among  the  methods 
of  appeal. 

REPRESENTATIVES  of  twenty-five  or- 
ganizations devoted  to  athletics,  physical 
education,  health  and  education  called  upon 
President  Harding  last  month  to  ask  his 
support  securing  universal  physical  educa- 
tion in  the  schools  of  the  country.  Although 
no  new  legislation  was  urged,  the  need  for 
strong  federal  interest  was  brought  out.  At 
present  only  one-tenth  of  the  school  children 
of  the  United  States  are  given  physical 
training. 

THE  child  welfare  agencies  of  France  have 
been  combined  into  one  loose  organization 
known  as  the  General  Child  Welfare  Bureau. 
The  work  of  the  organization  is  divided  into 
sections;  that  on  school  hygiene  has  studied 
medical  inspection  of  school  children  and 
the  question  of  school  nurses.  The  section 
on  assistance  has  collected  information  on 
all  agencies  giving  aid  to  children.  A  sec- 
tion on  publicity  is  following  methods  famil- 
iar to  American  readers  in  carrying  on  a 
general  campaign  of  education  through 
lectures,  newspaper  articles  and  pamphlets 
in  favor  of  child  hygiene. 

SINCE  Earle  Gatchell's  article  appeared  in 
the  Survey  for  March  18,  outlining  a  scheme 
for  student  loans  and  student  banks,  an 
experiment  on  those  lines  has  been  started 
by  the  Harmon  Foundation,  New  York. 
The  principles  adopted  are  practically  those 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Gatchell.  The  new  di- 
vision on  loans  to  college  students  [see  the 
Survey  for  December  3,  1921]  has  issued 
two  folders,  one  outlining  the  operation  of 
the  fund  for  student  loans  set  aside  by  the 
foundation  and  the  other  a  discussion  of  the 
theory  of  the  experiment.  Several  colleges 
have  already  been  selected  for  it,  and  oper- 
ations will  begin  next  fall. 

OHIO  and  Florida  have  come  strongly  into 
the  open  forum  movement  this  last  winter, 
according  to  a  letter  from  George  W.  Cole- 
man, president  of  the  Open  Forum  National 
Council.  The  council  during  the  season 
supplied  speakers  to  107  organizations  in  21 
different  states.  A  community  forum  has 
been  established  in  San  Francisco,  and 
there  are  more  forums  now  on  a  broad  com- 
munity base,  though  forums  in  churches  con- 
tinue numerous. 

GOVERNOR  T.  C.  McRAE  and  other 
state  officials  took  part  in  the  recent  state 
conference  of  social  workers  in  Arkansas 
which  adopted  a  definite  program  for  use 
at  the  General  Assembly  in  January,  1923. 
The  county  unit  in  organizing  the  public 
welfare  work  of  the  state  was  one  of  the 
main  topics  of  discussion;  hope  was  ex- 
pressed that  it  may  soon  be  possible  to  put 
all  welfare  work  in  each  county  under  one 
head,  and  that  head  under  the  supervision 
o"f   the   state   commission    of   charities    and 


correction.  The  state  probation  officers'  as- 
sociation which  met  at  the  same  time  is  pro- 
moting a  number  of  changes  in  the  law 
which  would  improve  the  juvenile  court 
system  and  aims  at  the  increase  of  the  pres- 
ent twelve  juvenile  courts  in  Arkansas  to 
at  least  fifty  within  the  next  two  years  which 
are  quite  insufficient. 

AS  the  result  of  a  study  recently  made  by 
Raymond  B.  Fosdick  and  Mark  M.  Jones, 
the  National  Association  of  Travelers'  Aid 
Societies  has  been  reorganized  with  John 
R.  Shillady  as  the  general  director.  Its  new 
work  will  be  carried  out  by  committees  on 
operations,  coordinating,  finance  and  busi- 
ness. As  soon  as  adequate  support  is  as- 
sured, the  national  body  through  the  opera- 
tions committee  will  put  a  larger  staff  into 
the  field.  Service  to  immigrants  and  emi- 
grants in  transit  will  be  one  of  the  duties 
of  the  coordinating  committee,  which  will 
also  draft  a  manual. 

THE  first  public  tribunal  to  stop  the  tide 
of  wage  reductions  is  the  Minimum  Wage 
Conference  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
which  has  just  upheld  the  employes  in  their 
case  against  the  Merchants'  and  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  which  sought  to  reduce 
the  minimum  wage  of  some  seven  thousand 
women  employed  in  various  mercantile  oc- 
cupations. 


NEIGHBORS 


WHEN  vacations  start,  it  is  "  old  home " 
week  in  the  Survey's  offices.  The  west 
comes  east  and  the  south  goes  north ;  and 
many  old  friends  drop  in  to  inquire  how 
Survey  Associates  are  getting  along  or  to 
explain  why  they  have  not  written  for  so 
long.  This  year,  the  Survey's  emissaries — 
volunteer  ambassadors  of  socially  minded 
America  to  the  peoples  of  the  world — seem 
to  go  everywhere:  to  Hawaii,  China  and 
India,  to  Alaska  and  Palestine,  and  to  prac- 
tically every  country  in  Europe. 

Dr.  George  M.  Price,  former  health  ed- 
itor of  the  Survey  and  still  a  helpful  con- 
tributor, is  looking  for  progressive  public 
health  measures  in  Switzerland,  Germany 
and  Belgium.  Graham  Taylor,  associate 
editor  since  the  founding  of  the  Survey,  is 
just  back  from  a  wonderful  time  in  China; 
Harold  Livingston  Van  Doren,  art  editor  of 
the  Graphic,  has  resigned  to  spend  next 
year  in  Munich  to  study  expressionism  at 
its  source;  S.  Adele  Shaw,  until  recently 
associate  editor  in  charge  of  the  industry 
department,  has  started  on  a  voyage  around 
South  America.  In  the  meantime  her  recent 
articles  on  constructive  efforts  toward  peace 
and  democracy  in  American  industry  are 
bringing,  as  they  should,  cordial  letters  of 
appreciation  from  both  trade  unionists  and 
progressive  employers. 

PROFESSOR  ERNST  FRANCKE,  whose 
death  is  announced  from  Germany,  was 
known  in  America  chiefly  as  editor  of 
Soziale  Praxis  and  of  the  publications  of 
the  Verein  fuer  Sozialpolitik.  His  career 
originated  in  journalism;  but  since  the 
early  nineties  all  his  time  has  been  devoted 
to  the  advancement  of  social  work,  espe- 
cially in  the  field  of  labor  legislation  and 
the  improvement  of  relations  between  cap- 
ital and  labor.  He  enjoyed  the  confidence 
of  the  more  conservative  social  reform 
groups  and  also  of  the  socialist  trade  unions. 
For  many  years  he  was  the  foremost  advo- 
cate of  legislation  on  behalf  of  the  sweated 
home  worker  and  of  substitution  of  organ- 
ized   negotiation    and    agreement    between 


employers  and  trade  unions  for  industrial 
warfare.  He  was  president  of  the  Gesell- 
schaft  fuer  Soziale  Reform,  a  position  now 
occupied  by  another  man  primarily  identi- 
fied with  industrial  legislation,  Heinrich 
Herkner. 

SIDNEY  HILLMAN,  president  of  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica, announces  that  W.  O.  Thompson  will 
act  as  financial  adviser  of  the  Russian 
American  Industrial  Corporation,  which  has 
been  chartered  in  Delaware,  to  develop  the 
garment  trades  in  Russia.  Mr.  Thompson's 
acquaintance  with  the  labor  leaders  in  the 
clothing  trade,  who  are  organizing  this  new 
form  of  constructive  help  for  their  fellow 
workers  in  Russia,  is  not  new.  He  was 
associated  with  the  late  John  Williams,  per- 
haps the  most  successful  labor  arbitrator  we 
have  known  in  this  country,  in  the  earlier 
negotiations  in  Chicago  and  New  York 
which  brought  order  and  trade  government 
into  being  in  the  great  clothing  centers. 
Mr.  Thompson,  long  a  member  of  the  Chi- 
cago bar,  has  been  engaged  in  business  in 
New  York  in  recent  years.  He  was  for- 
merly president  of  the  N.  K.  Fairbank  Com- 
pany and  of  the  American  Cotton  Oil  Com- 
pany and  later  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  latter  company. 

FLORYAN  ZNANIECKI  will  be  remem- 
bered by  many  as  a  former  teacher  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  and  author,  with 
Professor  W.  I.  Thomas,  of  the  five-volume 
monograph  on  the  Polish  Peasant.  He  is 
now  holding  the  only  chair  of  sociology  in 
Poland,  at  a  university  which  happens  to 
be  the  youngest  in  that  young  republic. 
This  institution  has  another  claim  to  special 
interest  in  that  it  is  housed  at  Poznan 
(better  known  here  as  Posen)  in  a  magnifi- 
cent residence  erected  by  William  II.  With 
4,500  Polish  marks  worth  about  a  dollar, 
Professor  Znaniecki  feels  keenly  the  diffi- 
culty of  securing  for  the  university  the 
American  books  on  theoretical  and  applied 
sociology  which  it  ought  to  have.  Gifts  to 
meet  that  need  will  be  accepted  by  the  In- 
ternational Exchange  Department  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institute,  Washington,  D.  C. 

IN  1895,  Gaylord  S.  White  helped  to  organ- 
ize the  Union  Settlement  on  116th  Street,  New 
York.  Six  years  later  he  became  the  head 
worker,  a  position  he  has  held  ever  since. 
All  thdse  years,  Mr.  White  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  field  work,  or  as  it  has  been 
called  more  recently,  the  home  service  work 
of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary.  The 
two  tasks  have  been  mutually  stimulating; 
but  they  have  grown  too  great  to  be  handled 
by  a  single  individual.  Hence,  Mr.  White 
is  now  relinquishing  his  work  at  the  settle- 
ment, in  order  to  devote  himself  entirely 
to  his  task  at  the  seminary.  To  his  friendly 
ministration  as  a  neighbor  of  the  upper  East 
Side,  Mr.  White  has  added  an  unstinted 
measure  of  service  to  the  organized  front  of 
the  settlements  in  New  York  in  city-wide 
and  state  affairs. 

A  WESTERN  friend,  in  response  to  an  in- 
vitation to  the  luncheon  given  by  Survey 
Associates  at  the  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work,  gave  expression  to  a  sentiment 
that  is  voiced  with  increasing  frequency: 
"  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the 
fact  that  the  price  of  the  luncheon  indicates 
that  those  in  attendance  should  not  need  to 
feel  the  embarrassment  which  results  from 
the  attending  of  a  luncheon  devoted  to  social 
problems  when  the  cost  of  the  luncheon  is 
more  than  one-half  the  weekly  earnings  of 
many  of  the  people  whose  problems  are  be- 
ing considered." 
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VACATION  SUGGESTIONS 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED :  A  woman  teacher  for  a  week- 
day school  of  Religious  Education,  con- 
nected with  an  Episcopal  and  a  Presbyterian 
Church  in  a  progressive  community  of  cul- 
tivated people,  seventeen  miles  from  New 
York  City.  Requirements:  Experience  in 
teaching,  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  familiar- 
ity with  expressipnal  activities  of  young 
people.  Satisfactory  financial  support  to 
the  right  person.    4237  Survey. 

WANTED:  A  director  of  sewing,  cook- 
ing, housekeeping,  and  similar  classes  in  an 
eastern  settlement  house.  One  with  settle- 
ment experience  preferred.  Fair  salary. 
Six  weeks  vacation  each  year.  Applicants 
are  requested  to  give  particulars  regarding 
training,  previous  employment,  etc.  4242 
Survey. 

WANTED:  A  General  Secretary  for  a 
well  organized,  up  to  date  Welfare  Associa- 
tion. Lady  preferred.  Write  to  Anna  Mc- 
Dougall  Barr,  Secy.,  Muscatine  Welfare 
Association,  Muscatine,  la. 

SOCIAL  Workers,  Secretaries,  Dietitians, 
Housekeepers,  address  Miss  Richards,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  Box  5,  East  Side.  Boston  Office. 

GIRLS'  Supervisor:  State  age,  education, 
experience,  etc.,  in  application  to  Super- 
intendent, Hebrew  Orphans'  Home,  12th  St. 
and  Green  Lane,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labora- 
tory technicians  for  excellent  hospital  posi- 
tions everywhere.  Write  for  free  book  now. 
Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses,  30 
N.  Mich.  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

MATRON:  State  everything  about  your- 
self in  your  application  to  the  Superintend- 
ent, Hebrew  Orphans'  Home,  12th  St.  and 
Green  Lane,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

REFINED  graduate  nurse,  under  forty,  as 
housekeeper-companion  to  lady.  Must  have 
good  references.  State  terms  and  qualifica- 
tions.   4243  Survey. 

WANTED:  A  young  attractive  woman 
to  organize  and  work  with  young  children 
and  girls  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Salary  to 
begin  $125  a  month.    4244  Survey. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

TEACHERS  wanted  for  public  and  pri- 
vate schools,  colleges  and  universities.  Edu- 
cation Service,  1254  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New 
York. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

SOCIAL  case  worker  with  Red  Cross  ex- 
perience, desires  position  in  New  York.  80 
Prospect  Street,  Portchester,    N.  Y. 


YOUNG  Jewish  couple,  combining  uni- 
versity education  with  good  Jewish  back- 
ground, seek  positions  as  Superintendent  and 
Matron  respectively  of  a  Jewish  Orphan 
Home.  Special  training  in  social  work 
coupled  with  successful  practical  experience 
in  child-care.  At  present  holding  important 
positions  in  large  orphanage.  Satisfactory 
reasons  for  desiring  change.  Best  references 
and  recommendations.  Available  after  Sep- 
tember 1.    4238  Survey. 

WANTED :  Position  by  woman.  A  trained 
Kindergartner.  Has  done  Playground,  Case 
and  Girls'  Club  work.  Eight  years'  ex- 
perience in  foreign  Industrial  Neighborhood, 
also  Southern  Cotton  Mill  Village.  Best  of 
references.    4231  Survey. 

DIETITIAN  position  wanted  by  tech- 
nically trained  woman  as  assistant  to  Super- 
intendent of  a  Home,  Institution  or  Orphan- 
age. Now  employed  as  Chief  Dietitian  in 
a  2,500  bed  institution.  Seven  years'  experi- 
ence.   Age  31  years.    4239  Survey. 

WANTED :  Position  by  social  worker  of 
four  years'  experience,  including  case  work 
supervisor,  Red  Cross  Secretaryships,  in- 
vestigative and  survey  work.    4235  Survey. 

FIELD  secretary  and  campaign  manager. 
Broad  experience  in  child  welfare  and  tuber- 
culosis organization  work,  including  estab- 
lishment of  clinics,  program  planning,  nutri- 
tional work  and  public  speaking.  Available 
from  July  15  to  November.    4234  Survey. 

EXPERIENCED  trained  nurse  desires 
position  in  institution,  orphanage  or  con- 
valescent home  with  both  adults  and  chil- 
dren.   Ready  October  first.    4220  Survey. 

SOCIAL  WORKER  wants  executive  po- 
sition ;  twelve  years'  experience  Family  Case 
Work  and  preventive  work  with  girls  a 
specialty.    4228  Survey. 

EXECUTIVE  position  by  trained  case 
worker,  New  York  City  or  vicinity.  August 
1.    4230  Survey. 

PROTESTANT  woman  of  experience  in 
institutional  work  for  girls,  desires  position. 
References.    4218  Survey. 


FOR  THE  HOME 

Tea  Room  Management 

In   our  new   home-study   course,    "  COOKING 

FOB  PROFIT."     Booklet  on  request 

Am.  School  of  Home  Economics,  849  E.  58th  Si.,  Chicago 


STATIONERY 

THIRSTY  blotters  sent  free  on  request, 
also  samples  of  excellent  stationery  for  per- 
sonal and  professional  use.  Franklin  Print- 
er}', Warner,  New  Hampshire. 


BEAUTIFUL  CAMP  TAMIMENT 

a  rare  combination  of  glorious 
country,  sports  and  education 
AN    IDEAL    VACATION    SPOT 

Write    for  Booklet  to 

CAMP  TAMIMENT,   FOREST  PARK,  PA. 


FOR  Q\I  r  Cottage  at  Glenburnie  Club, 
*  v^ix  o^vj_ILi  j^jje  George,  built  1916. 
8  rooms  and  bath,  celled  throughout,  slate 
roof.  90  ft.  front  with  stone  wall,  only  view 
of  Profile  Rock.  Comfortably  furnished,  with 
piano.  References  required.  $4,600.  C.  S. 
Skilton,  Lawrence,  Kans. 

FOR  SAI  F  Ideal  summer  home  at  foot  of 
a  vax      uni-L,     the    Adiron(Jack8i     In     yiuage. 

Large  house.  In  excellent  condition,  with  electric 
light,  bath  and  garage.  Address  Mrs.  K.  M. 
PALMER,    Keeseville,   N.   T. 


SUMMER  CAMP  for  professional  women 
in  Maine  woods.  Screened  cabins,  sanitary 
plumbing,  boating,  bathing,  tennis,  mountain 
hikes.    $18  a  week.    4229  Survey. 


FOR  RENT 


FOR  RENT:   Small   room   in   Settlement 
House.    Service  required.    4240  Survey. 


FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE.— SET  OF  JOHN  L.  STOD- 
DARD'S LECTURES  IN  PERFECT  CONDI- 
TION. FIFTEEN  VOLUMES.  BARGAIN  AT 
*?5-      MRS.    A.    L.    ALEXANDER,    JERICHO, 

\  xi. l{i\I ON X, 


FOR  SALE  at  great  sacrifice.  Seven 
hand  carved,  open  bookcases.  Italian  Wal- 
nut. 5  feet  5  inches  high.  12  inches  deep. 
Various  lengths.    4241  Survey. 


MSS.    WANTED 


Earn  $25  weekly,  spare  time,  writing 
for  newspapers,  magazines.  Experience  un- 
necessary, details  Free.  Press  Syndicate,  964, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  etc.,  are 
wanted  for  publication.  Submit  Mss.  or 
write  Literary  Bureau,  509  Hannibal,  Ma 


MISCELLANEOUS 

It  Cannot  be  Done  Beret  Burprite  your- 
self !  Find  out  what  you  do  NOT  know  about 
It     Head  A  Plea  ana  a  Plan  for  the  effective 

Organization  of  Am.  Clerks 
and  Professional  Employees 

(Part  I,  80c.;  Part  II,  35c.  ppd.)  Help  to 
make  America  safe  for  them  1  Matmaloa  Ser- 
vice, Brooklyn,  N.  I.,  Stat  "S,"  Box  18. 

"Home-Making  as  a  Profession" 

Is  ft  100-pp.  111.  handbook — lt'a  FREE.     Home  study 
Domestio  Sciatica  courses,  fltung  for  man?'  well-paid 
positions  or  for  home-making  efficiency. 
Am.  School  of  Homa  Economics.  849  E.  58th  St..  Chicago 


RFSFARPH-  We  asslst  ln  Preparing 
rvi^ou/\r\.\^i-i .  special  articies,   papers, 

speeches,  debates.  Expert,  scholarly  service. 
Authob's  Research  Bureao,  500  Fifth  A?e- 
nue,  New  York. 
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PAPER  SPECIALTIES 

CREPE  Paper  Table  Cloth  in  rolls,  nap- 
kins, towels,  cups,  toilet  tissue  and  a  va- 
riety of  other  items  that  will  interest  you. 
Write  for  samples  and  prices.  Wisconsin 
Paper  &  Products  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
Wholesalers. 


Choosing  a  School! 

Sargent's  Handbook  of 

AMERICAN   PRIVATE    SCHOOLS. 

A  Guide  Book  for  Parents 

Telling    Intimately    and    discriminatingly 

of  Schools  good  and  bad. 

Why   Choose  Blindly? 

896  pp.,  $4.00  postpaid 

Catalogs  or  Advice  on  request, 

PORTER    SARGENT 

14  Beacon   St. Boston,   Mass. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Listings    fl/ty    cents    a    line,    four    weekly    inser- 
tions;    copy     unchanged     throughout    the     month. 

Hints  fob  Meeting  the  Pboblbm  op  Malad- 
justed Youth.  A  Study  In  Social  Work  for 
Beginners.  By  Alice  D.  Meuken,  356  Second 
Ave.,   N.  Y.  O.     Price,   25  cents. 

Mental  Hygiene  Survey  of  Cincinnati,  Including 
recommendations  for  a  local  program,  a  study  of 
the  feebleminded  in  the  community  and  a  state 
program — made  by  the  National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene.  Price,  $1.00.  Write  Public 
Health  Federation,  25  E  9  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Education  and  the  Community,  The  Program  of 
a  People's  Center.  Philip  L.  Seman,  Jewish  Peo- 
ple's Institute,  1258  West  Taylor  St.  30  cents 
a  copy.     Reprint  from  July,   1922,   Observer. 

George  H.  Doran  Co.,  New  York,  announce  the 
following  three  32-page  pamphlets  at  10c  each: 

America  :  Its  Pboblems  and  Perils.  By  Sher- 
wood Eddy.  No.  6  of  Christianity  and  Industry 
Series.  Facts  concerning  poverty,  low  wages, 
long  hours,  concentration  of  wealth,  the  open 
shop  drive,  yellow  journalism,  denial  of  freedom 
of  speech,  lynching,  war. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  By 
Klrby  Page.  No.  5  of  Christianity  and  Industry 
Series.  Reprinted  from  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
May,  1922.  Written  after  an  interview  with 
Judge  Gary  and  President  Farrell.  Discusses  the 
social  consequences  of   modern   business  policies. 

Incentives  in  Modern  Life.  By  Klrby  Page.  No. 
7  of  the  Christianity  and  Industry  Series.  The 
William  Penn  Lecture  of  1922. 

The  Bureau  of  Industrial  Research  (third  floor), 
289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  announces  the 
three  following  pamphlets: 

In  Non-Union  Mines.  Diary  of  a  coal  digger  In 
Central  Pennsylvania.  August,  1921.  By  Pow- 
ers Hapgood.     50c. 

Thb  Open  Shop.  Study  by  S.  Zlmand  of  anti- 
onion  campaign.     10c. 

Coal  War  in  Britain.     By  H.  Tracey.     25c. 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation.  A  Review  for 
1921  by  George  E.  Vincent,  president  of  the 
Foundation.  Published  by  the  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation, 61  Broadway,  New  York  City.  69  pages, 
Illustrated. 

Prenatal  Care  in  Chicago.  A  survey  showing 
the  importance  of  prenatal  care  and  describing 
the  existing  facilities  In  Chicago,  with  an  outline 
of  standards  and  recommendations.  By  Mrs. 
Kenneth  F.  Rich.  102  pages.  Price,  50c.  Chi- 
cago Community  Trust,  10  S.  La  Salle  St.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

HOW   THE    BUDQBT    FAMILIES    SAVE    AND    HATE — the 

reserve  system  explained  (5  cents)  ;  How  John 
and  Mary  Live  and  Save  on  $35  a  Week — a 
weekly  budget  plan  (10  cents)  ;  Weekly  Allow- 
ance Book  (10  cents)  ;  Ten-Cent  Meals,  by  Flor- 
ence Nesbttt,  44  pp.  (10  cents).  Am.  School 
Home  Economics,  849  But  $8  St.,  Chicago. 

Orbdit  Union.  Complete  free  Information  on  re- 
quest to  Roy  V.  Bergengren,  t  Park  Square, 
Boston,  Mass. 


PERIODICALS 


fifty   cents  a  Him   per  mtnth,  tour   weekly   inser- 
tions;   copy    unchanged    throughout    the    month. 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the 
part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking  In  the  bet- 
terment of  the  world.  Put  It  In  your  library. 
$8.00  a  year.    19  W.  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  f . 

Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2.00  a  year; 
published  by  the  National  Committee  for  Men- 
tal Hygiene,  $70  Seventh  Aye..  New  York. 


The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 

Has  several  Vacancies  In  Its  Field 
Supervisory  Nursing  Staff 

Preference  will  be  given  to  nurses 
who  have  had  experience  in  a 
supervisory  or  executive  position 
with  a  Visiting  Nurse  Association 
or  a  similar  group  of  nurses. 

The  positions  offer  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  development  and  pro- 
motion. 

Salaries  will  be  commensurate 
with  ability  and  experience. 

Applications  addressed  to 

Lee  K.  Frankel,  Third  Vice  President, 
Box  1,  Madison  Square  Station,  New 
York,  and  marked  "Personal"  will  be 
treated  as  confidential. 


BULLETIN  BOARD 


International  Summer  Schools  :  Burg 
Lauenstein,  Oberfranken,  Germany,  Aug. 
1-14.  Varese,  Northern  Italy,  Aug.  18- 
Sept.  2.  Women's  International  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom,  6,  Rue  du  Vieux-Col- 
lege,  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

American  Pbison  Association  :  Annual  Con- 
gress, Detroit,  Oct.  12-18.  General  Secre- 
tary, E.  R,  Cass,  135  E.  15  St.,  New  York. 

American  Home  Economics  Association  : 
Annual  Meeting,  Corvallis,  Ore.,  Aug.  1-5. 
Apply  Director  of  Dormitories,  Oregon  Agri- 
cultural College,  Corvallis. 

National  Safety  Council  :  Annual  Congress, 
Detroit,  Aug.  28-Sept.  1.  Apply  168  North 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 

International  Gaboon  Cities  and  Town 
Planning  Association  :  Conference,  Rome, 
Italy,  Sept.  21-26,  and  tour  of  Italian  cities, 
C.  B.  Pu'rdom,  Secretary,  3,  Gray's  Inn 
Place,  London,  W.  C.  1. 

Moral  Education  :  International  Congress, 
Geneva,  July  28-Aug.  1.  Apply  Institute 
of  International  Education,  419  W,  117  St., 
New  York. 

School  of  Forum  Methods  :  Chautauqua,  N. 
Y.,  Aug.  8-18.  Open  Forum  National  Coun- 
cil, 1244  Little  Bldg.,  Boston. 
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The  Social  Gospel  and  Personal  Religion. 
By  F.  Ernest  Johnson,  Association  Press. 
Price,  25  cents. 

Economic  Value  of  Clean  Windows,  etc. 
Special  Bulletin  No.  112,  New  York  State 
Department  of  Labor. 

Reconstruction  of  Russia  and  the  Task  of 
Labor.  By  Sidney  Hillman.  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers,  31  Union  Square,  New 
York. 

How  Zoning  Restrictions  Will  Reduce 
Present  and  Future  Real  Estate  Values. 
By  Horace  Groskin.  Land  Title  Building, 
Philadelphia. 

The  Cleveland  Zone  Plan.  Cleveland 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Comparison  of  Workmen's  Compensation 
Insurance  and  Administration.  By  Carl 
Hookstadt.  Bulletin  301,  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics. 

Good  Nutrition  and  Adequate  Food  Allow- 
ances for  the  Family.  By  Committee  on 
Economic  Standards  of  the  New  York  Nutri- 
tion Council.  A.  I.  C.  P.,  105  E.  22  St., 
New  York. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  the  Slaugh- 
tering and  Meat  Packing  Industry,  1921. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington.  Price,  10 
cents. 

Proceedings  of  the  Conference  on  Juve- 
nile-Court Standabds.  Children's  Bureau. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington. 
Price,  10  cents. 

The  Political  Theory  of  Syndicalism. 
By  Rodney  L.  Mott.  Reprint  from  the 
Political  Science  Quarterly,  March,  1922. 
Published  by  the  Academy  of  Political 
Science. 

What  Montana  Has  Done  and  Is  Doing  in 
Christian  Cooperation.  Home  Mission 
Council,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Social  Aspects  of  Minneapolis  Coubts. 
By  Edward  F.  Waite,  Judge,  District  Court, 
Minneapolis.  Reprint,  Minnesota  Law  Re- 
view, March.    Minneapolis. 


"Among  the  most  im- 
portant BOOKS  OF  THE 
DAY  FOR  ALL  WHO  ARE 
INTERESTED  IN  THE  RIGHT 
BACKGROUND  FOR  THEIR 
SOCIAL  WORK  IS 

James  Harvey  Robinson's 


7Ae 

Mind  In  Tli. 

Making" 


This  is  the  report  we 
have  from  the  na- 
tional conference  of 
social  workers  where 
dr.  robinson's  new  book 

OUTSOLD  ALL  OTHERS 

H.  G.  Wells  in  a  re- 
cent ARTICLE  ON  THE 
MIND     IN     THE     MAKING, 

SAYS: 

"  It  is  a  cardinal  book.  I  question 
whether  in  the  long  run  people  may 
not  come  to  think  it,  and  the  School 
of  Social  Research  associated  with  it, 
as  marking  a  new  and  characteristic 
American  initiative  in  the  world's 
thought  and  methods,  as  important, 
or  even  more  important  than  the 
Washington  conference  that  has  just 
concluded." 

A  COMPLETE  COPY  OF  MR. 
WELLS'  ARTICLE  WILL  BE  SENT 
ON  REQUEST. 

THE  MIND  IN  THE  MAKING 

At  All  Bookstores,  $2.50 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS 

Eetabiished  1817  Franklin  Square,  N.  Y.  C. 
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1 he   Quakers  Are   Coming 
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THE  AMERICAN  FRIENDS  SERVICE  COMMITTEE 

whose  feeding  of  millions  of  war 
victims  in  Europe  has  done  so  much 
to  keep   good  will  alive  in  tne  world 

nave  decided  to  extend  their  activities  to  the 
innocent  victims  of  industrial  strife  in  the  coal 
fields.      In   the  remote   mining  villages   of 

PENNSYLVANIA  and  WEST  VIRGINIA 

the  first  fields  selected 

THE  COMING    OF  THE    QUAKERS  HAS 
BEEN  HAILED  WITH  GRATITUDE 

by  local  operators,  miners,  clergymen,  and 
doctors  who,  knowing  the  need,  are  uniting  in 
local  committees  to  cooperate  in  saving  children, 
mothers  with  babies  and  expectant  mothers 
from  undernourishment,  malnutrition  and 
tuberculosis. 

Without    discussing    the    issues    in    controversy, 

the  Friends  are  acting  upon   the  conviction    that 

"economic  strife  does  not  justify   the   starvation 

of  innocent  people." 

The  Friends  are  meeting  all  overhead  costs. 
The  field  work  is  in  charge  of  a  trained  per- 
sonnel   serving   without   pay. 

Your  contribution  will  be  used  to  buy  food.      The 
'work  will  be  extended   as  rapidly  as  funds  permit 

Please  Send   Your  Contribution  to 

THE  AMERICAN  FRIENDS  SERVICE  COMMITTEE 

20  South    12th   Street  HOME  SERVICE  DEFT.  Philadelphia,   Pa. 

This  advertisement  is  paid  for  by  men  and  Women,  not  members  of  the  Society  of  Friend*,  who  believe 
that    the   work   the    Quakers   have    undertaken  will  have   an  incalculably  far  reaching  influence  for  good 
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JO  cents  a  copy 


$5.00  a  year 
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rhe  People  and  the  National  Parks 

By  Robert  Sterling  Yard 

"To  Millions  our  National  Parks  have  become 
the  shining  badge  of  the  Nation's  Glory,  sharing 
somewhat  even  of  the  Sacredness  of  the  Flag" 
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A  Novel  Layette  Pattern 


The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 
is  offering  to  Nursing  Asso- 
ciations and  to  other  Wel- 
fare Organisations  interested 
in  the  health  and  comfort 
of  babies  a  new  and  unique 

LAYETTE  PATTERN 


The  garments  made  from  this  pattern  open 
down  the  front  from  neck  to 
hem.  They  may  be  laid  one 
upon  the  other  on  a  table 
in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  to  be  worn,  so  that  ba- 
by may  be  completely  dress- 
ed    without    being     turned. 


The   patterns   were    designed    by    Dr.    Jose- 
phine Baker,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Child  Hygiene,   Department 
of  Health,  New  York   City 


For  copies    write   to 

Welfare  Division 

Metropolitan   Life   Insurance  Company 

1    Madison  Avenue 

New   York 
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ROBERT  STERLING  YARD 
modestly  omits  to  mention 
the  part  which  he  himself,  as 
teacher,  writer  and  executive  se- 
cretary of  the  National  Parks  As- 
sociation, has  played,  in  building 
up  the  popular  interest  in  this 
great  national  asset  of  which  he 
speaks  and  in  helping  to  defend  it 
against  encroachments  by  selfish 
interests.  Some  four  million  citi- 
zens, organized  in  women's  and 
city  clubs,  in  bodies  with  historical, 
scientific,  recreational  and  artistic 
interests,  through  special  commit- 
tees and  affiliations,  are  banded  to- 
gether to-day  to  make  of  the  na- 
tional park  system  a  unifying  and 
elevating  force  in  American  life. 

Many  of  our  landscape  painters, 
emancipated  from  the  too  slavish 
subjection  of  a  previous  generation 
of  American  artists  to  European 
influences,  have  found  in  the 
varied  scenery  preserved  through 
our  national  parks  system  not  only 
subjects  worthy  of  their  talents,  but 
the  incentive  for  a  rugged  and 
sincere  technique  that  is  truly 
American.  Two  of  them,  BIRGER 
SANDZEN  and  WILLIAM  R. 
LEIGH,  are  represented  in  this 
number  by  examples  of  their  work, 
reproduced  by  courtesy  of  the  Bab- 
cock  Galleries,  New  York. 

HERBERT  ATCHINSON 
JUMP  is  pastor  of  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church  in  Manchester, 
New  Hampshire,  president  of  the 
Ministerial  Union  of  that  city  and 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  that 
body  which  attempted  vigorously  to 
secure  some  sort  of  conference  and 
arbitration  in  the  tetxtile  strike. 
He  has  long  been  interested  in 
social  questions.  He  was  organizer 
of  the  Burritt  Day  Peace  Pageant 
in  New  Britain,  Conn.,  a  dozen 
years  ago,  one  of  the  first  events  of 
that  kind.  During  the  war,  after 
some  social  investigating  in  the 
Fore  River  Shipbuilding  plant,  he 
worked  as  a  laborer  in  a  steel 
mill  and  later  served  with  the  Y. 
M.    C.    A.    overseas.     He    has    re- 
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cently  been  called  to  a  pastorate  in 
Michigan. 

WILLIAM  L.  CHENERY,  for- 
mer industrial  editor  of  the 
Survey,  is  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
New  York  Globe. 

JOSEPH  K.  HART,  associate 
editor  of  the  Survey,  this  summer 
is  guiding  his  gas  wagon  through 
those  middle  states  in  which  the 
Negro,  since  his  northward  migra- 
tion in  recent  years,  has  settled  in 
largest  numbers  for  permanent  res- 
idence, there  to  study  the  changes 
in  community  life  brought  about 
by  that  influx.  In  the  meantime, 
his  article  in  this  issue  is  one  of  a 
series  on  educational  fundamentals 
which  will  be  continued. 

HENDRICK  WILLEM  VAN 
LOON  does  not  think  that  "Suc- 
cess" is  quite  what  the  efficiency 
fraternity  have  cracked  it  up  to  be. 
Apropos  of  the  large  sales  of  his 
book,  The  Story  of  Mankind,  he 
writes:  "This  fame  is  hard  to 
stand.  I  am  supposed  to  be  end- 
lessly rich  and  endlessly  patient — 
and  I  am  neither." 

FRANCES  R.  HARRIS'  little 
article  is  autobiographical.  She 
was  for  eight  years  a  visitor  of  the 
Girls'  Parole  Department  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Training  Schools  under 
the  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
and,  from  material  collected  in 
connection  with  this  work,  expects 
to  have  shortly  ready  for  publica- 
tion a  book  on  The  Girl  on  Parole. 

MARY  JENNESS,  in  the  last  in- 
stalment of  stories  told  her  by  her 
Syrian  neighbors  in  a  New  Eng- 
land mill  village,  tells  us  incident- 
ally how  the  Syrian-born  mother 
feels  about  the  "  'Merican  ways" 
of  her  daughters. 

CLEMENT  WOOD  has  become 
popular  as  a  lecturer  on  and 
reader  of  poetry  at  workingmen's 
colleges  and  women's  clubs  and  has 
contributed  verse  to  some  of  the 
leading  periodicals.  He  is  engaged 
on  a  novel  dealing  with  the  Amer- 
ican Negro. 
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CEDARS,  GARDEN  OF  THE  GODS 


QVEN  BIRGER  SANDZEN,  although  for  twenty- 
five  years  a  teacher  at  Bethany  College,  Linds- 
borg,  a  typically  mid-western  Swedish-American 
town  in  Kansas,  was  almost  unknown  in  the  East 
when  an  exhibition  of  his  oil  paintings,  'water 
colors,  -woodcuts  and  lithographs  was  held  at  the 
Babcock  Gallery,  New  York,  this  year.  "It  is 
inevitable,"  writes  Christian  Brinton,  the  well 
known  critic,  "that  the  West,  a  veritable  dream 
'world  of  far-sweeping  spaces,  giantesque  forms, 
and  resplendent  coloration,  should  appeal  to 
one  possessing  the  traditions  and  temperament 
of  this  artist;  for,  the  Viking  urge,  which  this  son 
of  the  restless  Goths  shares,  is  surely  akin  to  the 
pioneer  spirit  that  pushed  across  the  plains  and 
paused  in  primal  awe  at  the  foothills  of  the 
Rockies."  His  art  "typifies  that  abiding  lore  of 
the  open,  that  sense  of  free,  paganistic  affinity 
with  the  out-of-doors  which  stands  in  direct 
antithesis  to  the  formalism   of  the  Latins." 


ROCKS  AND  SNOW 


'T'HE  FORESTER  and  the  engineer,  and  the 
vision  of  a  great  administrator  have  preserved 
for  America  and  made  accessible  to  her  teeming 
population  the  greatest  of  the  country's  mountain 
ranges  and  the  majestic  splendor  of  its  finest 
scenery.  But  to  bring  to  the  consciousness  of  Amer- 
icans the  affinity  of  their  material  heritage  'with 
the  heritage  of  the  spirit  requires  the  eye  and  the 
hand  of  the  artist.  To  the  Romans  the  Alps  were 
no  more  than  an  impassible  wilderness  of  rocks 
and  glaciers;  not  until  modern  times  did  artists 
arise  who  could  dissociate  the  aesthetic  enjoyment 
of  nature  in  her  ruder  and  more  fantastic  moods 
from  the  fear  of  unknown  forces.  Thus,  a  new  range 
of  human  experience,  at  the  same  time  recalling 
primitive  impulses,  giving  a  sense  of  oneness  with 
nature  which  too  often  is  lost  amid  the  placid  scenes 
of  our  cultivated  spaces,  has  been  regained  and  is 
beginning  to  influence  our  national  life.  The  rescue 
of  a  wild  gorge  from  the  grasp  of  commercialism 
has  become  a  mighty  deed  for  human  uplift. 
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The  People  and  the  National  Parks 


By  ROBERT  STERLING  YARD 


NLY  the  few  who  have  been  in  con- 
tinuous touch  during  the  last  two 
years  with  the  organizations  in 
every  corner  of  the  land  which  have 
been  defending  our  national  parks 
against  the  business  interests  seeking 
to  invade  them  have  the  least  idea 
what  these  reservations  have  come  to  mean  to  the 
plain  people  of  the  entire  country.  Unaware,  we 
are  undergoing  a  new  evolution  of  patriotic  pride 
that  is  national  in  a  real  sense.  To  many  and  con- 
stantly increasing  millions  who  know  the  parks  and 
expect  to  know  them  only  in  print  and  picture,  they 
have  become,  nevertheless,  the  shining  badge  of  the 
nation's  glory,  sharing  somewhat  even  of  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  flag. 

Let  us  adjust  ourselves  to  this  new  fact  at  once, 
for  it  is  important.  We  can  no  longer  dismiss 
national  parks  as  travel  resorts,  or  consider  them 
from  any  class  point  of  view  whatever.  They  have 
become  a  part  of  the  general  popular  conception  of 
the  greatness  of  Amer- 
ica. The  stars  and 
stripes  float  in  imagina- 
tion from  every  moun- 
tain top.  Just  as  a  large 
part  of  the  awe  inspired 
by  a  great  cathedral  de- 
rives from  its  religious 
significance,  so  the  emo- 
tion inspired  by  El  Ca- 
pitan,  seen  either  in  fact 
or  picture,  becomes  ex- 
alted by  its  symbolism 
of  America. 

This  new  expression 
of  the  patriotism  of  the 
people  received  its  re- 
markable impetus  from 
two  principal  causes. 


One  of  these  was  the  newness  of  the  conception. 
The  national  parks  themselves,  most  of  them,  are 
old  as  we  count  age  in  America.  Yellowstone,  the 
first,  celebrates  its  fiftieth  anniversary  this  year. 
Yosemite  and  Glacier  have  been  national  parks  for 
more  than  thirty  years.  But  until  Stephen  T.  Mather 
conceived  them  all  combined  as  a  system,  and  began 
seven  or  eight  years  ago  its  upbuilding,  they  had 
existed  unnoticed.  Yellowstone  had  long  been  fa- 
mous as  a  geyser  region,  Yosemite  as  an  extra- 
ordinarily beautiful  valley;  but  neither  was  cele- 
brated as  a  national  park.  Even  school  geographies 
did  not  mention  national  parks  before  Mather's 
time,  and  none  but  government  maps  indicated  them. 
Once  pointed  out,  however,  the  imagination  of 
the  nation  seized  the  conception  with  immense  zest. 
That  successive  congresses  for  all  these  years  had 
been  quietly  setting  apart  these  exhibition  reserva- 
tions of  original  America,  to  be  preserved  untouched 
forever  by  the  hand  of  commerce,  preserving  also 
American  wild  life  there  in  unaltered  descent  from 

its  beginnings,  was  a  dis- 
covery which  stirred  the 
nation  profoundly.  That 
these  parks  excelled  in 
grandeur  and  variety  the 
combined  scenic  exhibits 
of  other  principal  na- 
tions moved  the  national 
pride.  That  they  em- 
bodied in  actual  reality, 
and  in  splendor,  trie 
American-born  ideal  of 
nature  conservation,  cre- 
ating and  protecting  by 
law  a  mighty  system  of 
national  museums  of  the 
primitive  American  wil- 
derness, was  an  inspiring 
offset  to  the  sordid  com- 
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Camping  on  the  Merced,   Yosemite  Falls  in  the  background 


mercialism  and  much  advertised  political  rottenness 
of  the  times.  From  ocean  to  ocean  the  plain  people 
hailed  this  new  proof  of  our  national  idealism,  and 
massed  themselves  heartily  behind  the  system's 
splendid  development.  It  helped  uphold  our  na- 
tional  self-respect. 

Suddenly  our  national  parks  became  our  most 
wonderful  possession.  The  public  schools  taught 
them,  the  newspapers  filled  supolements  with  pic- 
tures of  them,  books  were  written  about  them, 
motion  pictures  showed  them  in  every  city  and  town, 
lecturers  dropped  all  other  scenic  subjects.  All  who 
could   afford   it  rushed   to  see  them.     Within   four 


tional  parks  ideal  was  the  almost 
immediate  need  to  defend  it. 
Nothing  arouses  so  passionate  an 
advocacy  as  an  attempt  to  debase 
a  public  ideal  to  the  uses  of  private 
profit.  Powerful  interests  which 
had  long  purposed  some  time  to 
harness  the  park  waters  to  busi- 
ness had  become  alarmed  at  this 
unexpected  public  discovery,  and 
plotted  to  sieze  them  before  it  was 
too  late.  Innocent  looking  bills 
introduced  into  a  Congress  rent 
with  international  controversies 
and  preceding  an  absorbing  presi- 
dential election  were  soon  discov- 
ered to  be  the  precedent-makers 
and  door-openers  for  a  combina- 
tion of  business  interests  which 
could  not  fail  to  prove  irresistible 
once  it  established  a  foothold. 

In  the  war  which  followed,  and 
which  after  two  years  is  still  wag- 
ing with  increasing  determination 
on  both  sides,  the  people  in  every 
state  rose  in  eager  defense.  In- 
creasing millions,  represented 
through  organizations  and  indivi- 
dually in  every  congressional  dis- 
trict in  the  nation,  insist  that  Con- 
gress save  the  precious  quality  of 
complete  conservation  which  alone 
differentiates  these  from  other 
public  reservations. 

Their  will  is  felt  in  Congress, 
which,  on  any  straight  vote,  would 
overwhelmingly  replace  the  na- 
tional parks  in  the  position  of 
safety  which  they  held  before  the 
passage  of  the  Water  Power  Act. 
But  the  invaders,  deeply  skilled  in 
the  mysterious  art  of  blocking  bills 
not  in  their  interest,  are  strongly 
entrenched,  holding  what  they 
won  on  their  first  surprise  rushes,  unable  to  advance 
but  undermining  where  they  can,  waiting  for  "all 
this  excitement  to  die  down." 

Their  strategy  is  time-honored  and  usually  suc- 
cessful, but  in  this  instance  it  is  invoked  against  the 
growing  anger  of  a  people. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  invasion,  and  especially 
the  stealthy  method  of  its  prosecution,  is  spreading 
the  fame  of  the  parks  and  the  principle  upon  which 
they  depend  into  the  very  hamlets,  and  fanning  into 
determination  the  spirit  of  defense.  The  longer  the 
invaders  hold  their  trenches,  the  more  sweeping  will 
be  the  recovery.    Impatience  at  the  slowness  of  Con- 


years  after  two  hundred  and  fifty  square  miles  of  gress  to  realize  that  this  national  demand  requires 

Colorado's   immense   scenic   empire   was  made   the  action    is    infecting    the    land    from   many   centers. 

Rocky  Mountain  National  Park,  its  previous  sum-  Sooner  or  later  it  will  prevail. 

mer  patronage  of  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  visitors  Under  conditions  such  as  these  the  swift  spread 

leaped  to  more  than  two  hundred  thousand.  of  this  new  expression  of  patriotism  and  its  develop- 

The  other  notable  source  of  impetus  to  the  na-  ment  into  an  ardent  popular  cause  are  not  surpris- 
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ing.  Nor  should  we  be  surprised 
that  the  country  generally,  and 
Congress  particularly,  have  been 
so  long  recognizing  its  existence, 
and  its  imperative  quality.  The 
development  of  popular  emotion 
into  fixed  national  purpose  is  sel- 
dom seen  except  in  perspective. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
article  to  predict  the  future  of  this 
new  trend  of  popular  idealism,  but 
to  call  the  attention  of  thinking 
men  and  women  to  its  opportuni- 
ties. For  those  concerned  in  lend- 
ing helping  hands  to  the  bettering 
of  popular  conditions,  there  are 
rare  opportunities  here.  Let  us 
consider  the  National  Parks  Sys- 
tem from  this  standpoint. 

After  the  Washburn-Langford 
expedition  explored  the  Yellow- 
stone region  in  1 87 1  to  prove  or 
disprove  the  current  tales  about 
fountains  of  boiling  water,  moun- 
tains of  glass,  and  blue  flames 
from  the  inferno,  its  members  re- 
commended to  Congress  that  the 
region  be  set  aside  forever  "for 
the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  peo- 
ple." It  was  the  first  enunciation 
of  the  national  parks  principle, 
Montana-born. 

The  West  was  big,  then,  and  the 
idea  of  complete  conservation 
meant  nothing  to  the  people.  It 
was  successive  Congresses  and  ad- 
ministrations that  carried  it  down 
through  the  long  succession  of 
parks  created  thereafter  upon 
Yellowstone's  model.  When  San 
Francisco  in  19 13  got  from  Congress  the  right  to 
dam  Hetch  Hetchy  Valley  in  the  Yosemite  Na- 
tional Park  for  city  water  supply,  it  closed  a  long 
contest  in  which  a  few  scattered  conservationists  had 
been  unable  to  arouse  the  people  in  defense,  notwith- 
standing that  meantime  Roosevelt  had  proclaimed 
the  American  principle  of  conservation  and  nature 
had  become  a  popular  fetish.  Somewhere,  the  con- 
nection missed.  Hetch  Hetchy  was  lost  and  no  one 
seemed  to  care. 

It  was  left  to  another  practical  idealist,  a  clear- 
eyed,  tongue-halting  man  whose  words  were  acts,  a 
seer  of  visions  which  he  turned  to  fact,  to  interpret 
to  the  people  themselves  the  early  dream  of  the 
Montana  explorers.  The  nation,  thrilling  to  Roose- 
velt yet  unresponsive  to  the  eloquence  of  Muir  and 
Johnston,  rose  shouting  to  the  deeds  of  Mather. 
The  swarming  bees  settled  passionately  upon  the 
hive  which  he  discovered.  Conservation  had  found 
a  visible,  tangible  home  in  an  accomplished  system 
of  national  parks. 

These  parks  are  now  nineteen  in  number.  Seven- 
teen of  them  are  within  the  United  States,  one  in 
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Among  the  crevasses  of  Stevens  Glacier,  Mount  Rainier  National  '■Park 


Alaska  and  one  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  There 
are  also  twenty-six  national  monuments  created  by 
presidential  proclamation  under  the  Antiquities  Act 
to  preserve  objects  or  areas  of  archaeological  or 
special  scientific  value. 

The  Greatest  Museum 

Of  the  seventeen  national  parks  within  the  United 
States,  fifteen  are  in  the  far  West,  one  in  the  South, 
and  'one  in  the  far  East.  Two  are  desert  parks, 
three  moderate  altitude  parks  and  nine  in  the  high 
mountains. 

More  specifically,  three  of  these  national  parks, 
Grand  Canyon,  Zion  and  Glacier,  illustrate  the  land 
forms  produced  by  erosion  acting  upon  sedimentary 
rocks;  four,  Yellowstone,  Mount  Rainier,  Crater 
Lake  and  Lassen  Volcanic,  show  different  phases  of 
volcanism;  three,  Yosemite,  Rocky  Mountain  and 
Lafayette,  exhibit  eroded  granite;  one,  Wind  Cave, 
illustrates  limestone  formation;  two,  Sequoia  and 
General  Grant,  preserve  extraordinary  forests; 
two,    Hot    Springs    and    Piatt,    preserve    curative 
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springs;  and  one,  Mesa  Verde,  preserves  the  most 
remarkable  of  our  prehistoric  ruins. 

In  all  of  them,  wild  life  conditions  remain  un- 
touched. Except  to  make  way  for  roads,  trails, 
hotels  and  camps  sufficient  to  permit  the  people  to 
live  there  awhile  and  contemplate  the  unaltered 
works  of  nature,  no  tree,  shrub  or  wild  flower  is 
cut,  no  stream  or  lake  is  disturbed,  no  bird  or 
animal  is  destroyed.  These  parks  are  national 
museums  of  the  original  American  wilderness,  car- 
ried on  in  nature's  own,  untrammeled  way,  today. 

In  most  of  them,  wild  animal  life  is  restoring  it- 
self very  slowly  from  the  generation  of  the  Great 
Slaughter  when  this  land  of  most  exuberant  wild 
creature  life  in  all  the  world  was  denuded  in  ex- 
travagant ruthlessness.  But  there  are  two  parks, 
Yellowstone  and  Glacier,  which  were  so  remote  then 
that  they  measurably  escaped,  and  these  today  are 
fair  examples,  perhaps,  of  the  animal  population  of 
the  original  wilderness;  and  another,  Mount  Mc- 
Kinley  in  Alaska,  which  will  preserve  its  immense 
herds  of  caribou  and  mountain  sheep  nearly  intact, 
provided  Congress  is  not  niggardly  in  guardianship. 

Again,  seen  in  a  still  different  classification,  the 
parks  illustrate  the  geologic  sequence  of  America's 
making.  From  the  Granite  Gorge  of  the  Grand 
Canyon  to  the  top  of  the  Pink  Cliff  in  Bryce  Canyon 
are  displayed  the  colorful  strata  representing  nearly 
a  hundred  million  years  of  world  building,  a  library 
in  brilliant  bindings  of  the  dramatic  creation  of  our 
Southwest.  The  missing  volumes  may  be  found  in 
Glacier. 

Our  granite  parks  illustrate  the  tremendous  pro- 
cesses of  the  upbuilding  of  gigantic  mountain  systems, 
their  destruction  by  erosion,  and  their  rebuilding. 
The  everlasting  struggle  between  the  uplifting  forces 
from  below  and  the  wearing-down  forces  from 
above  are  illustrated  in  minutest  detail.  In  Mount 
Rainier,  we  see  mighty  glaciers  in  full  career;  in 
Yosemite  and  Glacier  and  Rocky  Mountain  we  see 


the  small  remainders  of  once-mighty  glaciers,  and 
camp  out  in  deep  channels  whose  like  are  now  mak- 
ing at  Mount  Rainier. 

Our  volcanic  parks  likewise  tell  their  dramatic 
tales  of  tempestuous  mountain  building,  of  the  blow- 
ing up  and  collapse  of  huge  cones,  of  the  creation 
of  rolling  plateaus,  of  hot  springs  and  geysers  as 
stages  in  dying  volcanism.  Lassen  is  a  living 
volcano.     Dead  volcanos  are  found  in  several  parks. 

Every  national  park  makes  its  own  different  con- 
tribution to  the  Great  Story,  and  in  combination 
they  tell  us  the  whole  minutely,  dramatically,  fas- 
cinatingly. Even  the  low  granite  knobs  of  Lafa- 
yette, emerging  from  inlets,  add  their  chapter  on 
the  subsidence  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  the  sea's 
invasion  of  valleys  scooped  by  glaciers  then  fifteen 
thousand"  feet  above  the  tide. 

The  processes  which  wrought  America  are  seen 
in  our  parks  in  full  operation  today,  the  building  up 
and  the  wearing  down.  Best  of  all,  the  lessons 
learned  in  these  thrilling  national  museums  have 
their  applications  in  every  square  mile  elsewhere. 
These  learned,  the  whole  world  becomes  a  new  and 
eloquent  and  fascinating  thing. 

Lost  Educational  Opportunities 

The  educational  value  of  our  national  parks  is 
evident.  If  you  question  the  opportunity,  go  to  the 
parks  and  ask  its  visitors.  Or  stand  on  the  rim  of 
the  Grand  Canyon,  or  in  one  of  the  great  forests  of 
Yosemite,  or  on  the  shore  of  Iceberg  Lake  in  Glacier 
— anywhere  in  any  national  park — and  offer  expla- 
nations aloud.  Instantly  you  will  become  the  center 
of  an  eager  questioning  crowd.  With  few  excep- 
tions, those  who  visit  our  national  parks  want 
earnestly  to  know. 

But  I  know  no  place  where  accurate  information 
is  harder  to  obtain.  The  rangers  are  hard  to  find 
and  extremely  busy.  The  employes  of  the  hotel 
and  camping  companies  are  uninformed  and  uninter- 
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ested.  The  information  bureaus  know  only  adver- 
tising headlines  about  the  tours  it  is  their  business 
to  sell.  The  bus  drivers  are  neighborhood  huskies. 
Most  ignorant  of  all  are  the  average  "guides," 
whose  sole  responsibility  appears  to  be  the  safety  of 
the  horses  in  their  charge,  and  whose  chief  desire 
is  to  hustle  parties  to  their  destinations  in  the  short- 
est possible  time. 

One  tragic  example  which  will  serve  for  all  is  the 
tour  to  the  marvelous  Mariposa  Grove  of  giant 
sequoia  in  the  Yosemite  National  Park.  The  cars 
tear  through  one  of  the  grandest  forests  in  the 
world.  Out  and  back,  the  journey  is  replete  with 
manifold  riches  of  nature  in  fullest  profusion,  but 
no  one  knows  it,  least  of  all  the  driver.  Arriving 
at  the  Grove,  a  wonderfully  complete  museum  of 
the  sequoia  the  tourists  are  notified  that  they  have 
an  hour  and  a  quarter,  including  time  for  lunch,  to 
study  the  trees.  And  there  is  no  one  at  the  Grove 
who  knows  a  sugar  pine  from  a  red  fir,  or  can  even 
name  any  of  the  marvelous  sequoia  except  the  big- 
gest tree,  the  tree  you  look  up  through,  and  the  tree 
through  which  the  road  passes. 

Beginnings  have  been  made.  Public  appropria- 
tions cannot  be  spent  for  educational  purposes,  but 
a  naturalist  has  been  appointed  as  ranger  in  Yose- 
mite, and  another  in  Yellowstone.    A  young  woman 


geologist  also  lectures  on  hotel  porches  in  Yellow- 
stone, and  the  camping  company  has  set  apart 
Roosevelt  Camp  as  a  center  for  nature  observation. 

A  public-spirited  organization  in  California  pays 
the  expenses  of  the  government's  Nature  Guide 
Service  in  Yosemite.  Two  professors  from  the 
University  of  California  conduct  daily  walking  par- 
ties for  nature  study,  and  lecture  in  the  camps.  This 
year  the  Nature  Guide  System  is  introduced  at 
Glacier,  with  the  University  of  Montana  in  charge. 

The  weakness  of  this  experiment  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  tourist  who  wants  to  know  something  must 
hunt  up  a  man  who  may  be  one  or  fifty  miles  away. 
Or  he  must  disarrange  long  cherished  plans  to  take 
a  nature  walk.  One  can  have  nature  walks  at  home. 
Those  whom  the  system  serves,  it  serves  extremely 
well,  but  it  does  not  in  any  sense  meet  tourist  con- 
ditions.    Still,  it  is  a  beginning. 

Who  are  the  Park  Visitors? 

This  brings  us  to  the  patronage  of  the  parks.  In 
19 13,  the  year  before  Mather  brought  his  dream 
to  Washington,  251,703  people  visited  twelve  na- 
tional parks;  in  192 1,  1,007,335  people  visited 
eighteen  national  parks.  If  we  include  visitors  to 
national  monuments,  last  year's  total  reaches  1, 
111,796.     This  year  promises  to  break  all  records. 
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The  two  years  of  the  European  war,  instead  of 
lowering  the  average  of  park  travel,  increased  it. 
That  was  significant  of  more  than  the  stopping  of 
European  travel,  for  the  increase  came  to  the 
parks  in  low-priced  automobiles.  The  resumption 
of  European  travel  following  the  war  did  not  affect 
national  park  travel. 

I  note  these  interesting  facts  without  comment  or 
suggestion.     Many  explanations  have  been  offered. 

National  park  visitors  are 
of  every  kind  except  those 
who  still  think  Europe  more 
interesting  than  America, 
those  who  have  the  fixed  habit 
of  returning  every  summer  to 
the  same  resort,  and  those 
who  never  save  enough  to 
cross  the  continent. 

Every  summer  we  meet  a 
few  of  the  distinguished  and 
the  conspicuous  in  the  na- 
tional parks.  Politicians, 
merchants,  statesmen,  legis- 
lators, artists  of  every  va- 
riety, bankers,  judges,  mil- 
lionaires and  the  merely 
fashionable  all  are  represent- 
ed. But  we  meet  in  immense 
numbers  business  and  profes- 
sional men  and  their  families, 
teachers,  lawyers,  brokers, 
manufacturers  of  everything 
on  earth,  writers,  publishers, 
advertising  men — the  well-to- 
do  of  all  sorts  and  degrees. 


These  constitute  the  great 
body  of  national  park  visit- 
ors. We  also  meet  the  work- 
ers in  lesser  numbers — farm- 
ers, small  employers  and  the 
thrifty  employed. 

Imagine  an  average  of 
church  congregations  and  the 
audiences  of  theaters,  con- 
certs, popular  lectures,  grand 
opera  and  the  better  motion 
picture  houses,  of  college 
football  crowds  and  the  pa- 
trons of  the  Chautauquas  and 
Ocean  Groves  of  the  country, 
and  you  will  come  pretty  close 
to  the  average  of  national 
park  visitors.  It  is  an  intelli- 
gent and  a  fairly  educated 
crowd.  It  represents  Amer- 
ica very  well. 

Beginning  with  our  en- 
trance into  war,  the  increase 
of  automobile  travel  to  the 
parks  has  been  little  short  of 
phenomenal.  The  majority 
now  come  in  motors.  Many 
journey  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands of  miles  to  reach  their  parks.  Some  travel  in 
elaborate  dwellings  built  on  their  automobile  chassis 
into  which  sleeping  and  housekeeping  equipments 
have  been  ingeniously  fitted.  Others  carry  tents, 
sometimes  in  trailers.  Thousands  of  these  inde- 
pendent travelers  visit  the  parks  yearly.  Other 
thousands  depend,  with  the  comers  by  rail,  on  the 
hotels  and  public  camps. 

When  it  is  considered  that  only  eight  years  have 
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Lewis',  Lake  McDonald,  Glacier  National  Park 


elapsed  since  Mather  took  his  dream  to  'Washing- 
ton, that  it  needed  two  of  these  years  to  persuade 
Congress  to  create  a  bureau  to  develop  the  prospec- 
tive system,  that  it  took  another  year  to  get  ap- 
propriations, that  the  admistrative  office  in  Wash- 
ington had  to  be  organized,  that  every  individual 
park  administration  had  to  be  reorganized,  that  the 
shortcomings  of  the  past  had  to  be  cured  and  the 
units  welded  into  a  system,  that  many  hundreds  of 
miles  of  new  roads  and  trails  had  to  be  planned  and 
built,  that  traffic  equipments  had  to  be  changed  to 
meet  conditions  of  incalculable  expansion,  that  con- 
cessioners had  to  be  found  to  provide  hotels  and 
camps  to  meet  extraordinary  demands,  that  ap- 
propriations had  to  be  wrung  from  unwilling  Con- 
gresses, and  that  new  and  important  parks  had  to 
be  organized  and  made  part  of  the  whole,  it  is  a 
matter  for  wonder  that  the  great  crowds  of  today 
are  so  well  cared  for  that  only  a  dozen  or  two 
complaints  reach  the  Washington  office  a  year. 

This  extraordinary  accomplishment  was  not  the 
result  of  new  methods,  but  of  the  perfection  and 
extension  of  what  already  existed.  Mr.  Mather 
picked  up  the  time-honored  concession  system  where 
he  found  it  and  developed  it. 

Both  in  the  concessionary  organizations  and  the 
park  administrations  his  most  important  and  most 


difficult  task  was  finding  executives.  In  six  years  he 
has  accomplished  the  supposedly  impossible  feat  of 
freeing  the  park  administrations  from  politics.  To 
a  man,  his  superintendents  are  experts  chosen  for 
special  fitness,  usually  engineers. 

Problems  of  Organization 

The  difficulties  were  enormous.  For  example, 
consider  the  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  trans- 
portation system.  The  year  following  the  creation 
of  the  park,  patronage  jumped  from  20,000  to 
51,000,  and  the  motor  busses  operated  by  the  fifteen 
or  more  hotel  keepers  were  unable  to  move  the 
people,  thousands  of  whom  got  no  farther  than 
Estes  Park  where  they  looked  into  the  national  park 
from  the  outside.  Mr.  Mather  appealed  to  the 
hotel  men  to  provide  additional  cars,  and  a  few  of 
them  did;  but  there  was  another  large  increase  the 
next  year  and  the  situation  was  worse.  As  they 
owned  their  own  properties,  these  hotel  men  were 
beyond  government  control.  Fearing  a  set-back  in 
patronage,  again  they  failed  to  meet  the  conditions. 

Finally   Mr.    Mather   determined   to   put   in   the 

franchise   system   under  which,   as   with   street  car 

franchises,  government  controls  the  amount,  quality 

and  price  of  service.     He  called  on  the  hotel  men 

(Continued  on  page  583) 
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Six  Months  in  a  Strike  City 

By  HERBERT  ATCHINSON  JUMP 


NCE  an  American  tourist  was  walk- 
ing on  the  terrace  of  the  houses  of 
Parliament  with  John  Burns,  the 
British  labor  leader.  "So  you  call 
that  thing  a  river?"  he  asked  of 
Mr.  Burns,  pointing  to  the  River 
Thames  flowing  beneath  them.  "If 
you  will  visit  the  States  we'll  show  you  the  Missis- 
sippi, a  river  that  is  a  river." 

"Ah,"  quietly  replied  Mr.  Burns,  "but  the 
Thames  is  more  than  a  river.  It  is  liquid  history." 
Our  textile  strike  in  Manchester  has  been  a  liquid 
social  problem.  All  the  contrasts,  perplexities,  in- 
equalities that  mark  the  social  unrest  of  the  present 
time  are  here  to  be  found  concretely  and  dramatical- 
ly displayed.  The  disparities  of  wealth  and  pover- 
ty, the  evils  of  absentee  ownership,  the  power  and 
limitations  of  welfare  work,  the  rights  of  big  busi- 
ness before  the  law  as  compared  with  the  rights  of 
labor,  the  open  shop  versus  the  closed  shop,  the 
legitimacy  of  trade  unionism,  the  issues  of  free 
speech,  free  assemblage  and  free  petition  and  pro- 
test, the  place  of  police  power  in  a  modern  de- 
mocracy, the  propriety  of  inordinate  corporation 
profits,  the  Christian  conception  of  industry  and 
property — these  all  have  been  thrust  upon  us  citi- 
zens of  the  Queen  City  on  the  Merrimack  River  as 
never  before  in  our  experience. 

The  textile  strike  of  course  is  not  an  exclusive 
possession  of  Manchester.  It  is  troubling  all  New 
England  more  or  less.  Its  fundamental  issues  and 
figures  were  skilfully  set  forth  by  a  member  of  the 
Survey  staff  in  the  July  Graphic.  But  the  size  of 
the  corporation  involved,  the  number,  temper  and 
pacific  behavior  of  the  strikers,  the  previous  im- 
munity of  this  city  from  labor  troubles,  the  unique 
endeavors  of  the  Amoskeag  Corporation  in  the  past 


to  ward  off  such  troubles  by  an  expensive  and  wisely 
conducted  welfare  program  extending  through  many 
decades — these  are  some  features  that  give  excep- 
tional interest  to  the  Manchester  sector  of  the 
broader  battle. 

If  you  travel  to  the  White  Mountains  by  train 
or  auto  from  Massachusetts,  you  are  sure  to  see 
the  elaborate  playground  of  the  Amoskeag  Manu- 
facturing Company  located  hard  by  the  railroad 
station  in  Manchester  and  provided  with  a  sign  so 
generous  that  whoever  runs  may  read  and  learn 
what  it  is.  The  conviction  is  irresistible  that  such 
valuable  real  estate  is  saved  from  business  purposes 
and  devoted  to  conspicuous  philanthropy  principally 
because  the  corporation  at  some  time  or  other  felt 
that  this  blowing  of  the  charity-trumpet  on  the 
street  corners  had  a  definite  value.  But  it  is  a 
splendidly  run  playground. 

There  is  a  noble  body  of  nurses  working  all  the 
while  for  the  mill  operatives,  a  large  school  for 
domestic  science,  a  generously  supported  system  of 
pensions,  company  gardens  for  adults  and  children, 
doctors  and  dentists,  club  life  in  a  spacious  club 
house,  an  annual  fair  and  exhibition,  an  athletic 
field,  a  recreation  ground  for  picnics  and  trap  shoot- 
ing, a  thousand  brick  tenements  rented  for  low  rents 
to  picked  employes,  factories  that  are  models  for 
sanitation  and  safety,  and  an  annual  Christmas  tree 
with  three  simultaneous  Santa  Clauses.  In  short, 
the  Amoskeag,  a  pioneer  in  the  old-fashioned  sort 
of  welfare  work,  has  done  a  great  deal  of  it,  has 
talked  little  about  it,  has  reaped  many  benefits  from 
it,  and  has  thus  done  much  to  make  of.  Manchester 
one  of  the  best  textile  cities  in  the  country. 

And  the  corporation  has  prospered  marvelously 
meanwhile.  It  is  more  than  a  hundred  years  old. 
It  bought  as  a  farm  what  is  now  the  city  of  Man- 
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Chester  with  eighty  thousand  inhabitants,  purchas- 
ing it  by  the  acre  and  selling  it  as  building  lots  by 
the  square  foot.  Many  vacant  lots  in  Manchester 
today  still  belong  to  the  Amoskeag,  and  if  you  want 
to  secure  the  temporary  use  of  space  for  a  garage 
or  tennis  court  it  may  be  possible  for  you  to  do  so  by 
paying  a  lease  of  one  dollar  per  year.  In  laying  out 
the  city  the  engineers  of  the  corporation  were  far 
in  advance  of  their  times.  A  generous  central 
street  and  six  commons  or  parks  scattered 
through  the  city  bear  testimony  to  their  foresight. 
Churches  were  given  land  rent-free.  All  in  all,  the 
city  has  been  blessed  in  countless  ways  by  the  intelli- 
gent ideals  of  this  great  corporation. 

The  Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Company  is  said 
to  be  the  largest  single  cotton  mill  in  the  world. 
Its    capitalization    is    now    reckoned    at    forty-four 
million   dollars,   having  been   increased   from   four 
million  dollars  in  fifteen  years  solely  out  of  profits. 
It  made  nineteen  million  dollars  in  three  war  years. 
It  has  a  surplus  today  of  thirty-seven  million  dol- 
lars.    There  have  been  stock  dividends  that  would 
enable  you  to  sell  today  for  eighty-six  hundred  dol- 
lars stock  which  you  bought  for  one  thousand  dol- 
lars a  dozen  years  ago.     The  Labor  Bureau,  Inc., 
which  compiled  from  public  sources  for  the  stnkers 
statistics   concerning  the   prosperity   of   the  Amos- 
keag, states  that  a  dividend  rate  of  5   per  cent  in 
1897   has  now  become   74  per  cent   on   the   same 
investment.      A    stock    dividend    of    100    per    cent 
was  declared  a  year  ago  after  the  wages  had  been 


cut  22^/4  per  cent  and  just  before  the  manage- 
ment asked  for  another  cut  of  20  per  cent.  The 
dividend  rate  has  seldom  or  never  been  dimin- 
ished, and  never  has  a  dividend  been  passed  in 
recent  times  during  the  stringency  leading  to  the 
present  wage-cut.  A  few  weeks  ago  the  Amoskeag 
purchased  another  Manchester  mill,  the  Stark,  at 
a  reported  price  of  three  million  dollars,  and  this 
while  the  strike  was  on  because  southern  competi- 
tion was  undermining  the  Amoskeag's  market.  The 
buildings  of  the  plant  number  fifty.  They  extend 
along  the  river  for  more  than  a  mile.  All  the 
directors  except  one  live  out  of  town,  and  for  the 
most  part  seldom  visit  the  mills.  The  business  of 
the  corporation  is  done  in  Boston  and  New  York. 
F.  C.  Dumaine  of  Boston,  the  treasurer,  is  common- 
ly conceded  to  be  the  moving  genius  of  the  enter- 
prise, and  his  word  is  law  both  to  mill  agent  and 
board  of  directors. 

OVER  against  this  party  of  the  first  part  stands 
the  huge  army  of  operatives  as  the  party  of 
the    second   part.      Mostly    French    Canadian    and 
Polish,   not   addicted   to    fighting   nor   very   highly 
equipped  with  the  sense  of  organization,  they  are 
staunchly  marshalled  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Irish,  who  do  like  a  fight  and  who  are  equipped 
with  a  knack  of  organization.     James  Starr,  vice- 
president  of  the   Textile  Workers  of  America,   is 
an   Irish   Protestant,    and   he   is   in   charge    of   the 
strike,    actively    seconded    by    Denis    Flemming,    a 
more  temperamental  Irish  Catholic.    Absolute  har- 
mony, however,  characterizes  their  joint  leadership. 
Mr.  Starr  is  one  of  those  labor  leaders  who  com- 
mend to  an  impartial  public  the  value  of  the  trade 
union.     Himself  a  silk  worker,  he  has  turned  his 
back  upon  chances  to  be  manager  of  a  mill  in  order 
to  be  a  prophet  of  industrial  progress.      He  is  a 
gentleman,  tall  of  stature,  a  man  of  peace  and  reli- 
gion, a  cooperator  and  not  a  critic,  with  no  wonder- 
ful graces  of  the  orator,  but  with  much  of  the  trans- 
parent zeal  of  an  evangelist.     The  Amoskeag  has 
had  experiences  with  labor  men  of  another  stripe 
in  the  past,  and  it  is  widely  suspected  that  a  large 
part  of  the  motive   for  this  present  strain,  which 
was  provoked  by  the  posting  in  the  Amoskeag  mills 
of  a  wage  reduction  notice  along  with  an  announce- 
ment of  a  nine-hour  day  policy,  is  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  corporation  to  emancipate  itself  from 
the  unionism  which  it  was  forced  to  accept  during 
war  time.      However,  to  an  Amoskeag  director   a 
labor  leader  is   a   labor  leader — and  the  color  of 
them  all  is  black.     So  without  any  appreciation  of 
the    restraint   and    courtesy    and   obedience    to   the 
laws  of  the  game  that  Mr.  Starr  and  his  co-warriors 
have  exhibited  during  this  strike,   the  corporation 
stedfastly  declines  to  treat  with  or  in  any  way  to 
recognize  an  official  of  a  labor  union. 

"You  can't  imagine,"  Mr.  Starr  told  me  one  day 
not  long  ago,  "the  continuous  pressure  that  is  being 
brought  to  bear  on  me  to  let  the  'rough  stuff'  be 
pulled  off.  The  radicals  are  hounding  me  every 
hour.  But  I  have  stood  right  up  in  my  tracks  and 
said,    'The   moment   the   rough   stuff   begins.   I    go. 
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We  are  going  to  win  this  strike  by  obeying  the  law 
or  I  shan't  have  anything  to  do  with  it.'  "  A  few 
weeks  ago,  during  the  hours  of  tension  when  the  mill 
gates  were  first  being  opened,  a  misguided  foreign 
woman  among  the  thousands  threw  some  snuff  in 
the  face  of  a  strike  breaker.  She  was  promptly 
seized  by  the  police.  The  psychology  of  the  crowd 
was  all  ready  to  explode  into  violence.  At  that 
instant  the  towering  form  of  Mr.  Starr  was  seen. 
He  waved  his  hand,  and  his  voice  was  heard  shout- 
ing, "Don't  resist  the  officer.  Obey  the  law.  We 
never  can  win  if  we  break  the  law." 

Meantime  the  city  is  as  peaceful  as  a  summer 
day.  The  strikers  have  not  opposed  a  policeman 
in  a  single  instance  though  several  arrests  were 
made  for  too  zealous  acts  of  persuasion.  The 
unions  are  fighting  back  by  processes  of  law  through 
their  attorneys  and  the  courts  and  not  by  personal 
violence.  And  now  the  strike  is  nearly  six  months 
old. 

The  little  daughter  of  the  agent  of  the  mill  died 
under  tragic  circumstances  early  in  the  course  of  the 
strike.  Imagine  the  surprise  of  the  public  to  learn 
the  next  day  that  the  executive  committee  of  the 
operatives  had  sent  flowers  with  an  expression  of 
their  sympathy  to  the  bereaved  father. 

MANCHESTER  has  long  been  known  as  the 
city  of  John  Stark.  It  is  rapidly  coming  to 
be  known  in  current  industrial  history  as  the  city  of 
Michael  Healy.  Only  time  will  tell  whether  the 
second  claim  upon  fame  will  be  as  substantial  as 
the  first. 

John  Stark  was  an  ancient;  Michael  Healy  is  a 
modern,  very  much  of  a  modern.  Both  were  clean, 
valuable  citizens,  both  commanded  the  wide  respect 
of  their  fellows,  both  came  to  prominence  in  time 
of  crisis,  and  both  declared  a  far-reaching  and 
significant  principle.  The  question  is:  were  both 
of  these  patriots  wise  in  their  day  and  generation, 
or  only  one  of  them? 

General  John  Stark  commanded  the  right  of  the 
American  line  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  While 
the  fight  was  raging  its  hottest  a  courier  came  to 
him  and  announced,  "Your 
son  has  just  fallen  in  battle." 
Instantly  the  doughty  soldier 
replied,  "It  is  no  time  for  pri- 
vate affairs  when  the  enemy  is 
marching  up  to  our  front. 
Go  back  to  your  place  in  the 
lines. 

Chief  Healy  is  chief  of  po- 
lice in  the  city  of  Manchester 
— and,  let  us  hasten  to  add, 
one  of  the  very  finest  and 
most  capable  police  executives 
in  the  country.  But  when  the 
textile  strike  turned  a  corner 
about  its  sixteenth  week  and 
the  Amoskeag  Corporation 
opened  one  of  its  mills  to  try 
out  the  staying-power  of  its 
fifteen  thousand  striking  oper- 


atives, Chief  Healy  began  his  startling  interpreta- 
toins  of  the  subservience  of  private  rights  to  the 
public  welfare. 

First,  he  declared  that  he  would  permit  only  two 
pickets  at  each  mill  gate.  Though  the  docile  strik- 
ers yielded  to  this  ruling,  there  were  some  six  thou- 
sand spectators  gathered  about  those  gates  the 
morning  the  mill  opened.  So  the  next  day  he 
declared  that  the  street  adjacent  to  the  mill  must 
be  closed  to  traffic.  Later,  however,  he  softened 
his  rigors  a  bit,  and  after  an  iron-bound  injunction 
with  all  the  fangs  that  a  clever  corporation  lawyer 
could  insert  in  it  had  been  granted,  the  street  has 
been  used  by  the  public  but  there  have  been  no 
pickets  at  all. 

Acting  upon  the  authority  which  he  felt  was  in- 
vested in  him  by  this  injunction,  he  next  asked  that 
the  park  of  the  city  which  had  been  opened  to  the 
strikers  for  mass  meetings  be  shut  against  them. 
Here  a  vigorous  protest  led  him  to  compromise  by 
permitting  a  meeting,  but  only  on  condition  that  no 
speaker  should  be  heard  from  the  platform  except 
resident  citizens  of  Manchester.  This,  of  course, 
greatly  satisfied  the  anti-union  sentiments  of  the 
gigantic  corporation,  even  though  an  ex-governor  of 
New  Hampshire  was  prevented  from  making  an 
address.  But  perhaps  the  most  vivid  exhibition 
of  his  autocratic  interpretation  of  his  office  and 
duties  was  when  his  patrolmen  began  to  inform 
striking  operatives  living  along  a  street  leading 
to  the  mill  that  they  not  only  must  not  be  on  the 
street,  but  must  not  be  sitting  on  their  front  porches 
or  standing  in  their  own  door  yards  at  hours  when 
the  mill  doors  were  being  opened  or  shut.  The 
animus  of  this  ruling  is  of  course  plain:  a  striker 
might  be  tempted  to  hurl  some  opprobrious  epithet 
at  a  strike-breaker  if  the  chance  for  doing  so  were 
too  inviting.  This  series  of  police-made  ordi- 
nances has  reminded  many  residents  of  Manchester 
of  the  epigram  that  used  to  be  current  in  Prussia 
before  the  war:  "The  three  duties  of  a  citizen  of 
Prussia  are  to  serve  in  the  army,  to  pay  taxes  and 
to  keep  his  mouth  shut."  We  are  wondering 
(Continued  on  page  584) 
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By  WILLIAM  L.  CHENERY 


HE  railroad  strike  has  focussed  na- 
tional attention  upon  the  equivocal 
attitude  which  the  American  people 
have  hitherto  taken  concerning  the 
cost  of  living.  The  wage  reduc- 
tions ordered  for  July  I  lowered 
the  rate  of  pay  of  several  classes 
of  workers  who  were  not  even  then  earning  as  much 
as  the  lowest  estimate  of  a  family  subsistence  wage. 
Most  of  these  workers  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale 
did  not  strike.  Their  plight,  however,  was  so  ob- 
viously unwholesome  that  the  United  States  Labor 
Board  volunteered  to  reopen  the  wage  case  affect- 
ing them  and  Senator  Cummins,  one  of  the  authors 
of  the  Transportation  Act,  expressed  the  opinion 
that  Congress  ought  to  redraft  the  labor  section 
of  the  Transportation  Act  so  that  the  mind  of  the 
nation  might  be  clearly  expressed. 

At  the  present  time  the  Railroad  Labor  Board 
in  determining  wages  must  be  governed  by  the  fol- 
lowing considerations  specifically  set  forth  in  the 
Transportation  Act: 

(i)   the  scale   of  wages   paid   for   similar   kinds  of  work   in   other 
industries ; 

(2)  the  relation  between  wages   and  the  cost  of  living; 

(3)  the   hazards   of  the   employment; 

(4)  the  training  and  skill   required; 

(5)  the   degree  of  responsibility; 

(6)  the   character   and   regularity  of  the   employment;    and 

(7)  inequalities  of  increases  in  wages  or  of  treatment,  the  result 
of  previous  wage   orders  or   adjustments. 

The  first  two  rules  are  conflicting.  Congress 
told  the  Labor  Board  first  to  consider  the  scales 
of  wages  paid  for  similar  kinds  of  work  in  other 
industries.  In  the  next  breath  the  board  was  in- 
structed to  take  into  account  the  relation  between 
wages  and  the  cost  of  living.  It  happens,  how- 
ever, that  the  market  rate  of  wages  for  common 
labor  bears  no  ascertainable  ratio  to  the  cost  of 
living. 

It  is,  in  fact,  impossible  to  be  influenced  by 
the  market  rate  without  disregarding  the  cost  of 
living,  and  also  the  Labor  Board  could  not  de- 
termine its  pay  awards  by  subsistence  budgets  un- 
less it  disregarded  flagrantly  the  going  rates  paid 
in  other  industries.  In  a  word,  Congress  en- 
deavored to  bind  into  the  same  section  of  the  Trans- 
portation Act  principles  as  incompatible  as  those 
based  on  the  commodity  theory  of  labor  and  those 
founded  on  the  conception  of  the  laborer  as  a  citi- 
zen and  as  a  member  of  the  community  in  which 
he  lives. 

The  decisions  of  the  Labor  Board  show  how  real 
is  the  dilemma.  There  were,  for  example,  accord- 
ing to  the  wage  statistics  published  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,   for  March  last,  the 


following   numbers    of    workers    employed    at    the 
wages  quoted: 


NUMBER 


OCCUPATION 


AVERAGE 
T     .  .  MONTHLY   WAGE 

27,844  Laborers    (extra   gang   and    work   train) $75.00 

164,496  Track  and  roadway  section  laborers 76.00 

7,691  Maintenance-of-way   laborers    77.00 

50,257  Common  laborers  (shops,  engine  houses,  etc.)  . .    83.00 

Not  one  of  these  groups  was  paid  a  wage  during 
March  which  could  be  defended  as  sufficient  to 
provide  for  the  mere  physical  subsistence  of  a 
worker's  family.  The  cost  of  living  varies  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country;  but  there  is  no  estimate 
based  on  competent  inquiry  which  anywhere  sanc- 
tions the  belief  that  such  earnings  as  those  obtained 
by  the  railroad  laborers  could  support  a  man  and 
woman  and  three  minor  children — the  standard 
American  family — in  health,  much  less  in  comfort. 
The  lowest  budget  of  which  I  am  aware  was  that 
reckoned  by  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board,  an  organization  of  employers'  associations, 
for  Fall  River,  Massachusetts.  This  estimate  was 
prepared  during  October,  19 19,  and  at  prices  then 
obtaining  was  fixed  at  $1,267.76.  Reduced  to  the 
cost  level  of  March,  1922,  this  figure  became 
$.I'I44-79-  There  is  no  lower  estimate.  The  next 
higher  is  that  of  the  New  York  State  Factory 
Conference  for  Buffalo.  Expressed  in  prices  for 
March,  1922,  the  cost  of  this  minimum  subsistence 
budget  for  a  family  of  five  is  $1, 25  1.34.  It  is  fair, 
therefore,  to  measure  railroad  wages  by  the  lowest 
budget  offered  through  an  employers'   association. 

The  laborers  were  reduced  5  cents  an  hour  by 
the  July  1  order  of  the  Labor  Board.  This  would 
amount  to  50  cents  a  day  or  approximately  $12  a 
month.  Subtracting  this  sum  from  the  average 
earnings  afforded  for  March  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  we  have  the  following: 


NUMBER 


OCCUPATION 


.AVERAGE 
MONTHLY  WAGE 

27,584  Laborers    (extra   gang   and    work   train) $63.00 

164,496  Track   and    roadway   section    laborers 64.00 

7,691  Maintenance-of-way  laborers    65.00 

50,257  Common  laborers  (shops,  engine  houses,  etc.)..    71.00 

On  the  basis  of  the  March  figures  reduced  to 
the  July  rate,  the  lowest  group  would  earn  $756 
a  year.  The  largest  group,  numbering  164,496 
would  earn  $768  a  year;  7,691  laborers,  $780  a 
year;  and  50,257  laborers,  $852  a  year.  Measured 
by  the  standard  of  the  National  Industrial  Confer- 
ence Board,  the  lowest  group  get  under  the  July 
scale  $388.79  less  than  an  employers'  association  has 
estimated  to  be  the  lowest  sum  at  which  a  worker 
could  support  a  family  at  Fall  River.  The  largest 
group  of  laborers  get  $376.79  less  than  this  esti- 
mate of  a  minimum  of  subsistence  budget. 

Those  who  defend  low  wages  for  railroad  labor- 

(Continued  on  page  586) 
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The  World  in  the  Teacher's  Mind 

By  JOSEPH  K.  HART 

With  Sketches  by  HENDRIK  WILLEM  VAN  LOON 

S  far  as  schooling  goes,  says  one  If  the  former  theory  be  true — if  the  world  is 
critic,  children  are  being  educated  finished- — men  can  have  no  real  part  in  the  making 
today  for  a  world  that  exists  no-  of  the  world;  thinking  has  no  vital  significance; 
where  but  in  the  mind  of  the  whatever  is,  is  right;  drift  is  of  the  nature  of  ex- 
teacher.  At  commencement  time  istence;  and  education  must  concern  itself  with  learn- 
newspapers  headline  the  fact  that  ing  about,  taking  on,  memorizing  the  facts  of  this 
the  school  world  is  not  the  real  finished  world, 
world.  The  graduates  will  go  out  into  the  latter  If  the  latter  theory  be  true — if  the  world  is  still 
and  the  differences  between  the  two  are  emphasized  in  process  of  creation — men  can  have  a  real  share 
— by  men  who  call  themselves  practical.  For  these  in  the  enterprise;  thinking  will  have  creative  sig- 
men  the  academic  world  is  the  epitome  of  the  im-  nificance;  whatever  is  may  be  subject  to  direction; 
practical  and  unreal.  drifting  can  be  brought  under  some  sort  of  control; 
None  the  less,  the  contention  that  this  academic  and  education  can  concern  itself  with  releasing  the 
world  exists  nowhere  but  in  the  minds  of  teachers  minds  of  men  for  creating  and  shaping  an  ultimately 
is  not  tenable.      It  exists  in  some  measure   in  the  desirable  world. 

minds  of  all  of  us.      It  has  historical  respectability.  Under  the  former  view,  life  and  education  must 

both  be  mechanic- 
al,   formal,    factu- 


It  is  related  to  all 
o  u  r  institutions: 
it  is,  in  fact,  the 
essence  of  institu- 
tionalism.  It  has 
been  fostered  by 
philosophy  and 
theology.  Teach- 
ers are,  undoubted- 
ly, its  principal 
guardians.  But  no 
one  is  more  com- 
pletely at  home  in 
it  than  the  practi- 
cal man — most  of 
the  time.  The  re- 
lationships     be 


The  -world  of  the  school 


al,  essentially  un- 
interesting and 
academic.  The 
normal  person  in 
such  a  world 
would  be  of  the 
type  of  those  who 
suffer  and  wait  for 
a  happier  life  in 
some  other  world. 
Few  people  have 
ever  kept  them- 
selves wholly  with- 
in this  finished 
world.     Under  the 


tween  this  academic  world,  this  "world  in  the  teach-  second  view,  both  life  and  education  could  be 
er's  mind,"  and  the  real  world  are  worth  a  more  vital,  joyous,  malleable,  creative — an  interesting 
complete  searching  out.  adventure    and    very    real.      The    normal    person 

There  is  a  theory  that  the  world  in  which  we  live  in  such  a  world  as  this  would  be  of  the  type 
is  a  finished  affair,  with  all  creative  processes  ended,  of  those  who  make  life  as  rich,  as  full,  as  free 
with  all  facts  accounted  for.  "Even  the 
hairs  of  your  head  are  numbered."  This 
finished  world  includes  the  physical 
universe,  human  nature,  the  moral  or- 
der and  ultimate  destiny.  In  the  begin- 
ning God  created  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  and  all  that  in  them  is.  He 
looked  upon  the  work  of  his  hands  and 
he  said:  "It  is  good  and  it  is  done." 
"And  he  rested  from  all  his  work." 

There  is  another  theory  that  the 
world  in  which  we  live  is  unfinished — a 
changing,  plastic  order,  with  creative 
processes  still  going  on  and  with  new 
facts  and  factors  continuously  emerging 
in   the    endless    evolution    of    existence.  The  practical  <world 

There  was  no  beginning  and  there  will 

be  no  end.  This  evolving  world  includes  the  physic-  and  as  extensive  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it. 
al  universe,  human  nature,  the  moral  life  and  Each  of  these  views  has  long  been  held  by  men. 
ultimate  destiny.  The   former   is  the  older   and  the  more  generally 
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held.  In  fact,  most  people  hold  it.  So  compelling 
has  been  its  quality  that  even  those  who  by  nature 
have  been  willing  to  be  free  have  been  largely  in- 
hibited by  its  warnings.  Practically  all  our  insti- 
tutions are  molded  by  it,  and  as  result  they  tend  to 
become  narrow,  unimaginative,  finished,  pessimistic. 
In  the  long  past  only  a  few  men  have  been  coura- 
geous enough  to  stake  their  lives  on  the  theory  that 
life  is  of  value  in  its  own  right,  and  that  adventure- 
someness  and  intelligence  have  a  real  place  in  the 
economy  of  existence.  Before  the  middle 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century  such  a  view 
could  be  nothing  more  than  a  faith.  It 
lacked  adequate  intellectual  founda- 
tions. 

But  shortly  after  the  middle  of  that 
century  (1859),  Darwin's  work  began 
to  give  scientific  proof  to  the  old  faith 
in  human  progress.  Extending  from 
the  biological  field,  evolutionary  theo- 
ries now  cover  all  areas  of  human  inter- 
est. In  spite  of  occasional  flurries  of 
reaction,  evolutionary  conceptions  are 
more  convincing  to  the  intelligence  of 
the  world  than  are  the  older  theories 
of  special  creation.  None  the  less, 
these  evolutionary  conceptions  have  had 
little  effect  upon  the  structure  of  our  institu- 
tions; that  is  to  say,  upon  our  practical  conduct. 
Our  heads  are  a  little  above  the  ruck;  but  our  feet 
are  still  sucked  into  it.  We  catch  occasional 
glimpses  of  a  real  world;  but  we  are  still  being 
educated  for  the  academic  world,  the  world  in  the 
mind  of  the  teacher. 

America  had  no  indigenous  philosophy,  either  of 
social  progress  or  of  education,  in  colonial  and  revo- 
lutionary days.  Great  intellects  were  not  unknown, 
but  they  worked  hv  European  models.  Democracy 
was  a  matter  of  will  and  feeling  rather  than  of 
philosophy  or  thinking.  The  intellects  of  Ameri- 
ca's pioneer  days  were  scandalized  by  the  excesses 
of  frontier  life,  though  it  was  that  frontier  life 
rather  than  any  theory  that  furnished  the  impetus 
toward  eventual  democracy. 

The  conditions  of  frontier  life  demanded  a  rough 
and  readv  democracy:  practical  equality  obtained 
among  all  free  pioneers.  Cultivated  men,  like 
Hamilton,  profoundly  distrusted  those  tendencies 
and  did  their  best  to  check  or  divert  them.  Others, 
even  men  like  Jefferson,  were  carried  along  by  con- 
ditions rather  more  than  we  are  inclined  to  assume. 
Frontier  life  makes  individualists  of  men  who  are 
capable  of  being  molded  that  way.  The  artificiali- 
ties of  social  organization  cannot  be  maintained  on 
the  frontier.  Captain  John  Smith  demonstrated 
that  in  early  Virginia.  But  the  end  of  old  pre- 
tensions does  not  assure  the  development  of  a  phil- 
osophy pointing  the  way  to  a  new  social  order. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  such  new  philosophy  was 
really  possible  before  Darwin.  Whatever  men 
thought  systematically  about  institutions  before  that 
year  (and  even  long  after)  had  to  be  cast  in  the 
forms  of  the  logic  of  Aristotle.     That  logic  spe- 


cialized in  looking  at  things  according  to  finished 
patterns.  Things,  of  whatever  sort,  are  classed  in 
that  logic  as  permanent,  immutable — human  insti- 
tutions no  less  than  animal  species  or  inorganic 
things.  "Species  are  immutable."  "Like  begets 
like."  So,  although  experience  is  fluid  and  life  is 
an  endless  round  of  changes,  our  minds,  controlled 
by  that  old  logic,  refuse  to  admit  that  anything 
changes.  Old  methods  fail  us,  old  controls  cease 
to    function,    institutions,    like    industry    and    the 


An  orderly  universe 

family,  are  modified  under  our  eyes.  But  our 
theory  of  life  tells  us  that  change  is  impossible. 
Hence  we  deny  the  facts,  and  we  blame  the  appear- 
ance of  such  facts  on  "agitators."  We  are  torn, 
personally  and  socially,  by  this  battle  between  an- 
cient academic  theory  and  the  reality  presented  by 
our  senses.  The  life  of  the  old  American  frontier 
offers  an  excellent  illustration. 

The  pioneer  found  the  conditions  of  his  daily 
life  plastic  and,  within  bounds,  obedient  to  his 
needs  and  to  his  will  to  provide  for  his  needs.  He 
did  not  realize  how  obedient  his  world  was  to  his 
will.  He  did  not  think  about  the  matter.  He 
worked.  He  lived  by  changing  his  world,  but  he 
did  not  think  of  change.  Theoretically,  he  disliked 
change.  When  called  upon  to  think,  ever  so  little, 
about  the  nature  of  institutions,  the  Puritans  showed 
themselves  quite  as  intolerant  as  the  Royalists 
they  had  left  behind.  Roger  Williams  and  Ann 
Hutchinson  found  little  relief  from  persecution  by 
coming  to  America. 

With  the  emergence  of  the  theory  of  evolution, 
however,  democracy  found  the  means  of  intellectual 
defense.  Between  i860  and  1890  that  theory  was 
gradually  assimilated  into  the  intellectual  life  of 
Europe  and  America.  Its  first  bearings  were,  of 
course,  biological.  Few  suspected  the  significance 
of  the  theory  in  its  applications  to  political  and 
social  areas  of  experience.  Darwin  had  touched 
on  psychology  in  his  Expression  of  the  Emotions 
in  Man  and  Animals;  but  the  first  inclusive  appli- 
cation of  evolutionary  method  to  the  field  of  human 
psychology  was  made  by  an  American,  about  the 
year  1890. 

This  was  not  an  accident.  America  had  long 
been  needing  just  such  a  psychology;  and  such  a 
re-interpretation  of  experience,  explaining  our  pio- 
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neer  developments,  would  be  most  at  home  in 
America.  In  his  Principles  of  Psychology,  pub- 
lished in  1890  (thirty  years  after  the  Origin  of 
Species),  William  James  gave  this  first  systematic 
interpretation  of  mind,  conduct  and,  at  least  by 
implication,  social  living,  in  evolutionary  terms. 
This  pioneering  work  opened  the  way  for  many 
later  developments  in  social  psychology  and  evolu- 
tionary philosophy.  It  made  possible,  and  to  that 
extent  inevitable,  sociological,  economic  and  educa- 


The  actual  universe 

tional  theories  in  the  evolutionary  spirit.  Since 
1890,  all  the  social  sciences  have  been  undergoing 
reconstruction  in  line  with  this  evolutionary  trend 
and  in  the  spirit  of  a  more  organic  democracy.  We 
must  include  in  this  the  fact  that  history,  especially 
American  history,  becomes  intelligible  as  a  phase 
of  the  evolution  of  life  and  institutions. 

All  of  which  means,  simply,  that  with  the  emer- 
gence of  the  evolutionary  point  of  view,  democracy 
became,  for  the  first  time,  intellectually  possible. 
These  are  the  reasons:  On  the  evolutionary  basis 
all  the  factors  of  society,  groups,  institutions,  in- 
dividuals, are  envisaged  in  terms  of  change,  adjust- 
ment and  readjustment.  Democracy  accepts  change 
and  continuous  adjustment  as  evidence  of  life  and 
health.  Autocracy  thinks  of  such  factors  as  evi- 
dence of  instability  and  decay.  Democracy  is  the 
social  expression  of  evolution.  The  pioneer,  liv- 
ing amidst  continuous  change,  was  necessarily  a 
natural  democrat.  The  settled  East  feared  the 
raw  and  restless  West.  But,  for  the  first  time, 
evolution  gave  the  support  of  a  great  world-theory 
to  the  faith  of  the  pioneer — that  he  was  the  true 
builder  of  worlds.  Pioneering  experience  is  expe- 
rience at  its  real  pitch — so  says  the  evolutionist. 
So,  theory  and  experience  come  to  understanding: 
they  join  their  strength  for  the  making  of  the  world. 
The  pioneer  need  no  longer  excuse  himself:  he  may 
be  a  rebel  against  old  customs  and  traditions,  but 
he  is  a  partner  with  the  universe!  In  this  sense, 
the  universe  is  democratic.  World-theory  and 
human  experience  have  exchanged  mutual  guaran- 
tees, and  democracy  passes  from  the  realm  of  hope 
to  the  realm  of  possibility. 

Democracy  may  be  possible,  however,  without 
coming  to  pass.  Old  drifts  may  prevail.  Intelli- 
gence may  be  scared.     Tradition  may  rise  to  thun- 


der from  some  sacred  height.  Can  we  overcome 
the  drift  and  our  desire  for  something  final,  im- 
mutable? Can  we  take  up  the  long  tasks  of  re- 
interpreting life,  conduct,  mind,  itself,  in  terms  of 
changing  experience?  Can  we   elude   the   past, 

and  accept  the  intellectual  and  moral  tasks  of  elim- 
inating our  evils  and  organizing  our  goods  into  a 
vital,  intelligent  and  progressive  social  order?  If 
we  can  do  these  things,  democracy  will  be  possible. 
If  we  cannot,  democracy  will  never  be  more  than  a 
pious  dream.  Certainly  democracy  will 
never  happen  into  existence. 

But  the  reconstruction  of  minds  and 
institutions  on  evolutionary  and  demo- 
cratic lines  will  be  a  long  task,  having 
many  phases.  Moral  theory  will  but 
slowly  emerge  from  its  ancient  twilights 
to  the  moral  realities  of  the  evolu- 
tionary world.  Political  theory  will 
reluctantly  throw  off  the  shackles  of 
medieval  absolutism.  Economic  theory 
will  long  refuse  to  recognize  that  its 
real  tests  are  psychological  as  well  as 
materialistic.  More  than  any  other 
institution,  the  school  will  linger  in  its 
ancient  moods,  unaware  of  the  existence 
of  this  evolutionary  democracy,  ignor- 
ant of  the  evolutionary  psychology  which  is  the 
true  educational  instrument  of  the  democratic 
mind.  America  has  long  professed  to  be  demo- 
cratic. It  is  a  fine  profession,  not  an  achieved  reali- 
ty. Democracy  waits  upon  the  acceptance  of  the 
evolutionary  mood  in  life  and  institutions.  De- 
mocracy is  the  social  expression  of  reality  con- 
ceived (as  it  must  be  today)  in  evolutionary 
terms. 

If  we  state  the  matter  in  psychological  terms,  an 
autocratic  social  order  is  a  social  order  controlled 
by  custom  and  the  drift  of  habit;  a  democratic 
social  order  is  a  social  order  controlled  as  far  as  may 
be  by  intelligence,  by  ideas,  by  choice,  by  foresight. 
An  autocratic  social  order  can  never  progress  save 
at  the  cost  of  revolution.  A  democratic  social 
order,  being  evolutionary  in  nature,  is  continuously 
progressive,  yet  continuously  stable. 

Dominated  by  ancient  philosophies,  even  in  the 
midst  of  challenging  conditions,  we  have  exalted 
institutions  and  abdicated  personal  responsibility. 
"This  is  a  government  of  laws  and  not  of  men," 
said  John  Marshall.  We  have  liked  the  _  idea. 
We  have  the  fervor  of  the  medievalist  in  believing 
that  "salvation"  comes  only  by  way  of  religious 
institutions.  "We  have  laid  our  burdens  upon  the 
Lord."  In  education  we  have  been  even  more 
mechanical.  Some  few  heretical  souls  have  dared 
to  doubt  the  finality  of  religious  organizations;  but 
who  is  so  impious  as  to  doubt  the  public  school? 
It  is  true  that  many  are  uneasy  about  the  schools; 
but  in  an  apologetic  way,  as  if  doubt  were  trea- 
son. Some  few  struggling  experiments  with  "new 
schools"  have  been  attempted,  but  none  of  them 
has  been  conspicuously  successful  as  yet. 

Just  as  society  needs  a  new  social  philosophy  and 
psychology,   so  education  needs  a  new  educational 
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philosophy  and  psychology.  Present  school  sys- 
tems tend  to  become  perfect  mechanisms.  The 
school  is  concerned  with  the  training  of  the  intel- 
lect. It  is  assumed  that  intellect  has  something  to 
do  with  living.  The  school  holds  that  intellect 
can  be  trained.  It  assumes  that  a  trained  intellect 
will  go  out  from  the  schools  to  lead  what  we  may 
call  a  "trained  life."  Sometimes  this  happens,  and 
the  school  is  happy.  Generally  it  does  not  happen, 
and  the  school  is  perplexed.  This  perverse  phe- 
nomenon has  been  explained  by  the  doctrine  that 
human  nature  is  naturally  perverse.  The  fact  that 
perfectly  good  standard  or  classical  educational 
materials  can  be  taken  on  by  an  individual,  or  that 
he  can  even  be  exposed  to  their  general  influence 
for  a  length  of  time,  without  receiving  a  positive 
benefit,  seems  utterly  incredible  to  the  classicists, 
who  are  mechanists.  The  mechanistic  conception 
of  education  holds  that  a  sum  of  good  learning 
added  to  any  kind  of  mind  will  necessarily  have  its 
effects  in  character  and  conduct  unless  some  perverse 
elements  intervene  to  defeat  this  outcome.  This 
doctrine  lies  securely  fixed  in  the  minds  of  most 
teachers.  It  seems  to  most  other  people  nothing 
less  than  axiomatic.  It  is  as  simple  as  a  sum  in 
arithmetic. 

But  it  is  pure  intellectualism,  and  offers  little  of 
reality  to  teachers.  It  has  some  applicability  in 
the  case  of  "bookish"  children.  But  teachers  are 
concerned  with  all  the  children,  not  merely  with  the 
"intellectuals."  Such  bookish  methods  belong  to 
the  pre-evolutionary  ages.  Teachers  are  not  wholly 
to  blame  that  they  persist  in  the  use  of 
such  methods.  They  have  for  the  most 
part  been  trained  in  no  other.  They 
sincerely  desire  to  be  helpful  in  develop- 
ing the  intelligence  and  the  morality  of 
the  children  of  the  community.  They 
assume  that  lessons  out  of  books  will 
produce  those  desirable  results.  Many 
of  them  have  heard  of  a  "new  educa- 
tion," but  they  do  not  know  what  it  is 
all  about  and  they  are,  accordingly, 
sceptical.  They  do  not  know  that  educa- 
tion must  be  real,  social,  organic  and 
integral  with  the  nature  of  democracy 
and  with  the  fundamentals  of  human 
nature.      They   do   not  know   that   the 


basic  elements  of  such  an  educational 
technique  have  been  emerging  in  the  last 
thirty  years,  and  are  now  waiting  to  be 
employed. 

We  have  seen  something  of  the  serv- 
ice rendered  to  education  by  William 
James  with  his  pioneering  in  psychology. 
James  did  not,  however,  do  much  direct- 
ly in  this  field.  His  Talks  to  Teachers, 
published  in  1899,  is,  it  is  true,  one  of 
the  most  widely  circulated  books  on 
educational  methods.  His  various  books 
on  the  pragmatic  philosophy  greatly 
helped  toward  the  development  of  a 
social  theory  of  education,  but  they  do 
not.  themselves,  contain  any  such  theo- 
ry. The  elaboration  of  that  theory  has  been  the 
work  of  another  man. 

As  we  came  toward  the  close  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  America  faced  a  number  of  fundamental 
educational  and  social  problems.  The  old  frontier 
was  gone.  Machinery  was  revolutionizing  indus- 
try. The  city  was  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
What  was  to  become  of  the  democracy  of  the  pio- 
neer? Could  anything  be  done  to  keep  our  society 
free,  industrially  adaptable,  socially  intelligent? 
Organization,  centralization,  large-scale  operation: 
these  were  the  watch-words.  The  school  was  caught 
more  securely  in  the  drift  toward  large-scale  enter- 
prises. The  individual  was  by  way  of  being  lost 
in  the  industrial  and  social  mechanisms. 

In  such  a  contingency,  our  great  need  was  for  a 
social  philosophy  which  could  link  together  the  free- 
dom of  the  pioneer,  the  aspirations  of  democracy 
and  the  hope  of  humanity,  and  assert  their  reality 
beyond  the  reality  of  the  machine;  that  is  to  say,  in 
the  age  of  growing  mechanisms,  the  world  needed 
a  profound  believer  in  evolution.  Moreover,  this 
assertion  of  the  evolutionary  interpretation  of 
human  life  must  carry  beyond  adult  institutions: 
it  must  become  the  informing  spirit  of  education 
and  our  schools.  It  must  be  at  once  a  great  social 
theory  and  an  equally  influential  educational  theory. 
We  had  social  philosophers  who  saw  something 
of  our  social  need.  We  had  educational  theorists 
who  saw  something  of  our  educational  need.  But 
each  of  these  was  incomplete,  almost  futile,  without 
the  other.     We  needed  some  one  who  was  able  to 
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combine  both  the  social  and  the  educa- 
tional interests,  weld  them  into  a  com- 
mon program,  and  make  us  see  that  the 
social  task  and  the  educational  task  are 
but  the  two  sides  of  a  common  task; 
that  a  social  democracy  without  an 
educational  democracy  can  exist,  at  the 
most,  but  a  single  generation;  and  that 
a  school  that  is  ignorant  of  its  social 
origins  and  its  social  outcomes  is  of  no 
service  to  a  democracy.  How  this  task 
was  essayed  next  concerns  us. 

In  the  third  volume  of  the  Cam- 
bridge History  of  American  Literature, 
Professor  Morris  R.  Cohen,  writing 
about  our  Later  Philosophy,  says 
of  John  Dewey  (page  254)  that  "he  is  the  only 
American  about  whom  has  been  formed  a  regular 
philosophic  school."  In  the  same  volume,  Profes- 
sor Paul  Monroe,  writing  on  American  Education, 
says: 

In  this  field  of  philosophical  interpretation  (of  educa- 
tion) the  writings  of  one  man,  John  Dewey,  transcend  all 
others  in  American  educational  literature.  In  fact  it  may 
be  said  that  in  the  field  of  strictly  technical  literature  Pro- 
fessor Dewey  has  made  the  one  great  American  contribu- 
tion. While  most  of  these  writings  have  appeared  in  mono- 
graph form,  such  as  his  School  and  Society  (1890),  Inter- 
est as  Related  to  Effort  (1896),  Child  and  the  Curriculum 
(1902),  How  We  Think  (1911),  his  Democracy  and  Edu- 
cation (1917)  is  a  complete  logical  scheme  of  educational 
interpretation,  the  only  one  ever  worked  out  by  an  American 
and  one  most  representative  of  present  world  thought  and 
modern  science. 

That  is  to  say,  according  to  Professors  Cohen  and 
Monroe,  each  an  authority  in  his  particular  field, 
Professor  Dewey  has  achieved  constructive  leader- 
ship in  both  education  and  philosophy.  He  has  con- 
tributed reconstructive  thinking  to  both  fields.  But 
his  greatest  contribution  has  been  to  the  task  of 
breaking  down  the  walls  between  them. 

Briefly,  his  work  covers  two  phases.  On  the  one 
hand,  he  has  worked  valiantly  to  undermine  those 
metaphysical  doctrines  which  have  piled  up  through 
the  ages  in  our  struggle  to  understand  the  world, 
and  which  have  come  to  dominate  the  human  mind. 
In  one  of  his  recent  books,  Reconstruction  in  Phil- 
osophy, Professor  Dewey  suggests  that  all  such 
metaphysical  doctrines  are  but  rationalizations  ex- 
plaining and  justifying  existent  conditions.  Slavery 
and  feudalism  developed  by  drift.  Each  covered 
monstrous  injustices.  Men  dullv  felt  those  wrongs 
at  times.  But  an  adequate  philosophy  of  bliss  in 
another  world  can  lull  the  outraged  minds  of  men 
and  save  the  status  quo  in  this  world.  Philosophy 
rationalized  the  drift  and  protected  the  vested 
wrongs.  As  heirlooms  in  the  history  of  mind  the 
old  doctrines  may  be  preserved;  but  if  we  would 
be  masters  in  our  own  house  their  authority  must 
be  denied.  For  our  American  democracy,  Profes- 
sor Dewey  would  challenge  all  of  them.  The  pio- 
neer must  trust  his  own  mind,  not  some  old  dogma : 

Experience  as  it  comes  to  us  from  day  to  day  is  to  be 
trusted.     The  realities  of  life  are  in  the  experiences  of  to- 
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day  and  the  hopes  of  tomorrow,  not  in  old  rationalizings 
which,  while  justifying  past  experiences,  deny  us  the  right 
to  any  new  experiences. 

That  is  to  say,  Dewey  as  philosopher  takes  his 
stand  with  the  man  in  the  street  and  the  man  on  the 
frontier,  rather  than  with  the  institutionalized  man 
or  the  metaphysician  in  his  study.  He  discards  the 
assumptions  on  which  oriental  and  European  think- 
ers, living  in  the  midst  of  autocratic  conditions,  con- 
structed their  theoretic  worlds.  He  refuses  to  de- 
duce a  world  of  reality  from  assumptions  which 
have  no  better  guarantee  than  that  "men  have 
always  believed  them."  He  would  build  the  world 
out  of  the  realities  of  experience.  In  this  he  is 
merely  generalizing  such  historic  events  as  the  writ- 
ing of  a  declaration  of  independence  or  the  framing 
of  a  constitution.  The  fathers  of  the  revolution 
made  a  new  world  out  of  their  undeniable  experi- 
ences. That's  the  way  America  was  made.  Pro- 
fessor Dewey  has  generalized  their  accomplishments 
and  applied  them  to  all  the  ranges  of  experience. 
Is  not  this  the  true  method  of  democracy?  He  in- 
sists that  philosophy  must  be  something  more  than 
a  scholarly  or  aesthetic  contemplation  of  a  timeless 
world;  more  than  mere  curiosity  or  wonder.  Phil- 
osophy is  mind  at  work  making  a  world.  Thinking 
is  one  of  the  tools  by  which  the  world  is  made,  un- 
made, and  from  age  to  age  remade  in  the  processes 
of  molding  it  nearer  to  the  changing  needs  of  our 
actual  human  living. 

Such  a  philosophical  outlook  is  not  particularly 
difficult  to  understand,  though  it  may  be  obnoxious 
to  our  beliefs  and  difficult  to  work  out  in  convincing 
details.  But  democracy  must  do  more  than  escape 
from  mechanistic  philosophies  into  an  evolutionary 
conception  of  life  and  the  world.  By  itself,  such 
an  escape  will  last,  at  most,  but  one  generation. 
The  next  generation  schooled  in  the  past  will  be 
compelled  to  escape  all  over.  If  successive  genera- 
tions are  to  share  this  democratic  movement,  our 
educational  theories  and  practices  must  likewise  be 
rescued  from  the  control  of  the  mechanists,  our 
schools  must  be  transformed  into  instruments  of 
democratic  evolution.  This  is  the  second  aspect 
of  the  problem  of  democracy:  first,  the  community 
must  become  democratic;  second,  the  school  must 
become  the  instrument  of  this  organic  democracy. 

Professor  Dewey  has  not  left  his  task  in  clear 
thinking  half  done.     He  has  given  us  clues  to  an 
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educational  philosophy  and  practice  which  inter- 
pret education  as  an  integral  part  of  this  evolution- 
ary democratic  movement.  The  motif  is  plain. 
Just  as  Professor  Dewey  would  build  society  on  the 
pioneer's  experience,  not  on  ancient  metaphysical 
dogmas,  so  he  would  have  the  growing  child  build 
his  world  on  his  own  experiences,  not  on  the  dogmas 
of  the  teacher,  or  on  the  folkways  of  school,  or  by 
means  of  formulated,  and  hence,  deadening  mate- 
rials out  of  the  past.  Every  child  is  a  new  pioneer. 
Therefore,  every  child  must  have  a  chance  through 
all  his  plastic  years  to  trust  his  own  experience;  to 
organize  his  own  growing  world  (with  the  sugges- 
tions, criticisms,  and  support  of  older  people,  of 
course)  ;  to  develop  his  own  initiatives;  to  give  his 
own  inventiveness  discipline  in  actual  situations,  and 
to  exercise  his  own  critical  faculties  through  analyz- 
ing his  own  prob'lems  and  his  mistakes  and  failures. 
The  sort  of  experience  that  made  America  in  pio- 
neer days  must  continue  to  do  so  in  these  days. 

Professor  Dewey  sees  that  in  spite  of  all  that  is 
being  done  by  liberal  and  progressive  men  and 
women  to  create  growing,  democratic  communities, 
democracy  is  being  continuously  retarded,  even  de- 
feated, by  mechanistic,  scholastic  education  which 
tends  continuously  to  dull  the  mind  and  subordinate 
it  to  old  attitudes  and  controls.  He  would  not  de- 
stroy the  past.  He  would  have  education  become  a 
continuous  interplay  between  the  problematic  ex- 
periences of  the  active  child  and  the  experiences  of 
the  race.  He  would  select  teachers  who  are  not 
primarily  interested  in  defending  and  transmitting 
the  past,  but  in  developing  the  possibilities  latent 
in  this  living  present.  He  wants  the  teacher  to  be 
an  artist,  not  an  oracle.  He  conceives  of  education 
not  as  taking  on  intellectualized  materials  but  as 
working  out  the  child's  own  experience  from  within, 
using  the  materials  and  experience  of  the  race  as 
the  means  of  eliciting  and  disciplining  the  child's 
own  creative  powers.  He  conceives  of  education 
not  as  an  inculcated  acquiescence  in  any  present 
situation,  but  as  creative  participation  in  the  mak- 
ing of  a  continuously  democratic  future.  He  would 
not  have  education  end  in  habituation  (though  hab- 
its are  necessary),  but  in  intelligence  and  initiative. 
He  would  not  have  it  produce  a  mind  subjected  to 
dogmatisms  and  ancient  literalisms,  but  a  mind  that 
feels  itself  on  the  way  to  freedom  and  a  scientific 
outlook.  He  would  have  America  trust  intelli- 
gence. He  would  have  America's  schools  work  for 
the  development  of  intelligence. 

In  these  ways  he  thinks  Americans  may  re-dis- 
cover the  democratic  mood  of  their  pioneering  peri- 
od and  assure  themselves  of  the  permanence  of  their 
democratic  aspirations  and  growth,  not  in  terms  of 
fixed  institutions  but  in  terms  of  destinv  controlled  to- 
ward ends  that  they  deliberately  set  for  themselves. 
In  fine,  Professor  Dewey  sees  that  the  corrective 
of  drift  is  not  certainty.  Certainty  is  just  drift  re- 
turning upon  itself  by  a  round-about  way  and  rein- 
forcing itself  by  autocratic  means.  No,  the  cor- 
rective of  drift  is  the  experimental  mood.  The  es- 
cape from  educational  drift  is  by  way  of  serious 
educational  experimentation. 


More  than  twenty  years  ago,  Professor  Dewey 
attempted  to  organize  these  beliefs  into  a  school, 
his  famous  experimental  school  at  the  University 
of  Chicago.  Before  the  plan  had  had  time  to  es- 
tablish itself,  he  left  Chicago;  and  those  who  came 
after  him  failed  to  grasp  the  experimental  quality 
of  the  plan.  Others  have  attempted  something  of 
the  same  experimental  program  elsewhere.  But  an 
educational  experiment  must  carry  through  at  least 
ten  years,  probably  through  a  whole  generation, 
before  judgment  may  properly  be  pronounced  upon 
it.  No  such  extended  experiment  has  as  yet  been 
completed. 

Professor  Dewey's  own  efforts  have  been,  since 
1904,  mainly  directed  to  further  analysis  of  the 
theoretical  aspects  of  the  problem.  This  work  has 
been  characterized  by  careful  authorities  as  the 
most  distinctive  interpretation  of  democracy  in  its 
educational  and  social  bearings. 

Just  now  the  streams  of  academic  interest  and 
attention  are  not  running  in  these  directions.  The 
world  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher  is  becoming  rather 
more  mechanical.  "Intelligence  tests"  are  driving 
out  almost  everything  personal  and  social.  The 
democratic  movement  in  education  is  being  barely 
kept  alive  in  a  few  isolated  "new  schools,"  in  the 
efforts  of  some  scattered  educational  experimenters 
and  pioneers,  and  in  the  writings  of  educational 
heretics  outside  the  schools. 

Democracy  and  science  challenge  the  reality  of 
this  academic,  bookish  world  that  exists  in  the  minds 
of  so  many  teachers.  Educational  theory,  as  pre- 
sented by  Professor  Dewey,  also  challenges  its 
reality  and  its  right  to  dominate  the  lives  and  minds 
of  boys  and  girls.  This  challenge  sets  a  great  prob- 
lem for  democracy:  Can  we  have  a  social  order  in 
which  intelligence  is  the  controlling  factor?  Once, 
as  we  have  seen,  this  challenge  was  but  a  faith,  an 
emotion.  In  these  days  the  autocrat  had  the  best 
of  the  argument.  Now,  that  faith  has  the  weapons 
and  the  tools  of  the  intellect  for  its  uses.  The  strug- 
gle between  the  two  interpretations  of  life  can  be 
waged  more  evenly.  But  the  number  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  struggle  seems  pitifully  small. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  frontier  struggle.  This  is  not 
the  old  geographical  frontier,  but  the  new  frontier 
of  the  intellectual  and  moral  life  of  men.  Pioneers 
are  needed,  as  always:  intellectual  and  moral  fron- 
tiersmen, explorers,  adventuresome  spirits.  Here 
is  romance;  here  is  danger;  here  is  release  into  the 
open  spaces  of  the  spirit.  Before  us  on  these  fron- 
tiers stretch  unmeasured  areas,  mostly  wilderness 
now,  but  promising  happy  homelands  when  men 
shall  have  brought  them  under  cultivation  and 
control. 

America  was  begun  bv  pioneers.  Democracy  is 
never  a  finished  order.  The  pioneer's  work  is  never 
done;  it  changes  its  direction — that's  all.  Once 
he  explored  the  geographical  wilderness;  now  he 
must  explore  the  wilderness  of  our  institutional  and 
social  relationships.  Intimate  in  this  exploring,  as 
many  can  now  bear  witness,  is  the  search  for  an 
education  that  shall  be  truly  democratic,  natural, 
(Continued  on  page  586) 
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\T  7ILLIBALD  KRAIN,  examples  of  whose  paintings,  draw- 
ings  and  lithographs  are  given  on  this  and  the  following 
pages,  is  one  of  the  most  prominent'  among  those  younger 
German  artists  who  are  neither  bound  by  the  academic  tra- 
ditions of  the  imperial  era  nor  by  the 
spirit  of  lawlessness  which,  in  centering 
the  artist's  mind  on  his  own  passing 
moods  without  any  effort  to  express  itself 
in  recognizable  symbols,  has  broken  with 
all  traditions.  Perhaps  it  is  because 
with  him  revolt  against  modern  social 
conventions  was  of  slower  growth  and 
because,  even  before  the  war,  he  con- 
ceived the  artist's  function  as  one  of 
interpretation  of  the  folk  spirit.  Thus 
his  pictures  of  misery  are  not  so  much 
direct  transcripts  of  scenes  he  has  ob- 
served— though  as  an  illustrator  of  a 
popular  magazine  he  has  given  proof 
of  the  accuracy  of  his  vision — as  the 
filtration  ot  experience  through  an  ex- 


ceedingly sensitive  and  responsive  spirit.  His  large  canvas- 
ses, Poor  People  and  Those  Who  Carry  the  Load,  sincerely 
and  simply  translate  into  generalizations  the  bitter  sorrow 
of  the  masses  of  wage-workers  who  are  held  down  by  op- 
pression and  privilege. 

The  last  three  pages  are  taken  from 
a  series  of  colored  lithographs  entitled 
War  which,  of  course,  could  not  be 
published  in  Germany  during  the  war 
against  which  they  were  a  protest, 
and  which  the  censors  in  Allied  coun- 
tries refused  to  have  published  or  ex- 
hibited from  fear  that  a  knowledge  that 
all  Germany  was  not  infected  with  the 
spirit  of  militarism  would  undermine 
the  "morale"  of  their  peoples.  This 
series  was  finally  brought  out,  after  much 
delay,  by  the  Art  Institute  OrellFussli  in 
Zurich,  and  plates  from  it  are  here  re- 
produced by  the  courtesy  of  the  National 
Council  for  Reduction  of  Armaments. 
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Delinquents  in  the  Garden 


By  FRANCES  R.  HARRIS 


YGMALION!  How  easily  we  re- 
vert to  type!  What  slaves  of  habit 
we  are !  And  yet,  not  so  long  ago, 
I  remember  writing  a  lengthy,  en- 
thusiastic argument  on  the  freedom 
of  the  will ! 

For  eight  years  I  saw,  heard, 
talked,  touched,  yes,  even  smelled  delinquent  chil- 
dren; for  eight  years  I  ate,  slept,  dreamed,  loved 
delinquents.  .  .  .  Then  one  day,  in  a  sort  of  last 
gasp  for  life  and  liberty  I  decided  to  run  away  from 
it  all.  I  left  the  Minotaur  Metropolis  for  the  wide, 
free,  open  country.  I  was  disgusted,  disillusioned, 
and  very,  very  tired.  I  fervently  resolved  that  I 
would  never  again  see,  hear,  talk,  touch  or  smell  a 
delinquent  child;  that  I  would  never  again  eat,  sleep, 
dream  or  even  love  a  delinquent — and  happy  in  that 
resolve  I  walked  out  into  the  sunshine  of  the  garden. 

T^FFULGENT  Dame  Nature,  in  fresh  apron  and 
*-*'  tucker,  grasped  both  my  hands  with  so  hospit- 
able, so  genial  a  welcome  that  for  once  that  well- 
trained  suspicion  of  the  astute  social  worker  was 
entirely  lulled  to  sleep.  I  forgot  to  ask  her  ''full 
name  and  middle  initial,  her  age,  her  husband's  full 
name  and  middle  initial,  his  age,  his  occupation  and 
his  wages.  Had  he  been  addicted  to  intoxicating 
liquors?  Was  he  abusive  to  her  or  to  the  children? 
Did  he  give  her  all  his  wages?  How  much  rent  did 
they  pay?  What  were  the  sleeping  arrangements? 
Did  she  give  her  children  tea  or  coffee?  Did  she 
know  where  the  nearest  milk  station  for  her  baby 
was?  Had  she  quarreled  with  Mary  before  the 
child  ran  away  from  home?  Had  she  taken  all  of 
Mary's  wages  from  her?  Did  she  supervise  Mary's 
recreation  or  let  her  go  to  the  Saint  James  dance 
hall  alone?  What  sicknesses  had  Mary  had?  WTere 
the  grandparents  living  or  dead  and  what  did  they 
die  of?  Names  and  addresses  of  all  uncles  and 
aunts  and  how  many  of  them  were  at  present  con- 
fined in  prisons  and  insane  asylums?" 

This  and  more  I  should  and  would  have  asked 
her  had  she  been  less  beguiling  with  her  warm  and 
hearty  greeting.  To  be  sure,  what  need  of  ques- 
tioning when  around  her  stood  sons  and  daughters, 
apparently  as  smiling  and  happy  as  she?  Here,  gay 
little  Pansy  nodded  her  pretty  head;  there,  Sir 
Potato  stood  sturdy  and  upright;  and  near  by  sat 
in  regal,  stolid  state  King  Cabbage,  empty-headed, 
as  yet,  but  already  showing  unmistakable  relation- 
ship to  his  royal  connections.  Then,  over  yonder, 
on  the  very  edge  of  the  garden  I  caught  a  twinkle 
of  white  blossom,  and  went  over  to  get  better 
acquainted. 


WHAT  a  frail,  pathetic  little  sister  is  the  pea 
plant  with  its  tender  green  foliage  and  its 
arms  stretched  out  supplicating,  clinging!  Inter- 
ested, I  bent  down  to  observe  the  plants  more  closely 
and  found  to  my  astonishment  that  all  was  not  well 
with  them  in  spite  of  their  gay  costumes  and  smiling 
faces.  Crowding  close  beside  and  all  around  them, 
fat  and  coarse  and  strong,  vaunted  high  the  vicious 
weeds — stealing  their  youth,  sapping  their  lives. 
And  the  silly,  trusting  little  pea  plants  had  thrown 
their  arms  about  their  villainous  companions,  believ- 
ing their  hypocritical  vows  of  support  and  affection! 

There  was  a  familiar  contraction  somewhere 
above  my  diaphragm  and  I  was  on  my  knees  battling 
for  Life  and  the  Fulfillment  of  Youth's  Aspirations 
and  Promise.  As  always,  the  odds  were  against 
me,  for  the  foolish  little  pea  plants  clung  obstinately 
to  their  deadly  destroyers.  Several  times  I  was 
about  to  lose  patience  and  give  up  when  the  sight 
of  a  warped  little  body,  a  hope  blighted  in  blossom, 
sent  me  back  to  the  fray. 

Tenderly,  lovingly  I  freed  each  little  pea  plant 
and  when  it  crumpled  up  and  sulked  and  refused  to 
be  comforted,  I  placed  beside  it  a  good  stout  prop 
upon  which  it  could  depend  with  safety  for  sup- 
port. Gently  I  coaxed  an  arm  about  it  and  the  sun, 
unshadowed,  beamed  brightly  on  its  shyly  hanging 
head.  Soon,  life  and  youth  and  hope  would  lift 
that  drooping  head  and,  free  at  last,  she  would  greet 
with  answering  smile  the  radiant,  smiling  sky. 

SO — I  laid  low  the  last  of  the  evildoers,  set  firmly 
the  last  of  the  stout,  brown  sticks  and  coaxed 
upright  the  last  of  the  foolish  little  pea  plants.  So 
— I  attempted  to  rise,  and  to  my  surprise  fell  back 
with  pain.  By  degrees  and  in  sections  only,  I  fin- 
ally achieved  a  perpendicular  position.  Such  parts 
as  would  move,  I  then  propelled  to  the  house. 

There  before  a  large  mirror  I  took  stock.  Out 
of  a  warm  vermillion  countenance,  tastefully  trim- 
med with  rich  black  dirt,  a  pair  of  dark  eyes  beamed 
happily  at  me — the  rest  of  the  figure  was  nonde- 
script, and  dirty.  And  suddenly  as  I  gazed  the  figure 
shook;  peal  after  peal  came  from  that  curious  form. 
A  champion  of  the  freedom  of  the  will  become  a 
slave  to  habit! 

PYGMALION!  At  the  first  opportunity  I  had 
reverted  to  type !  Having  run  away  to  escape 
the  labor  of  straightening  out  Mrs.  O'Grady's 
delinquent  children,  I  had  just  worked  twice  as  hard 
in  setting  to  rights  Dame  Nature's  neglected  house- 
hold. A  deserter  overtaken  by  swift  retribution. 
I  am  going  back  to  my  job. 
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IV 
By  MARY  JENNESS 

Drawings  by  GWYNETH  WAUGH 


URE  she'll  see  you,"  announced 
Julia,  with  a  confident  toss  of  her 
bobbed  curls.  "She's  up  in  the  at- 
tic making  the  wheat.  Been  up 
there  all  day.  Come  on,  I'll  show 
you!"  Behind  Julia's  straight  ten- 
year-old  back,  I  meditated  on  the 
changes  of  two  years.  Gone  were  the  twisted  pig- 
tails, gone  the  defiant  eyes — for  Julia  has  discover- 
ed the  American  ways  of  getting  what  she  wants! 
No  longer  are  there  scenes  of  tears  and  blows  when 
Julia  would  go  to  the  second  pic- 
ture with  her  "friend."  She  sim- 
ply goes  "like  all  American  girls 
do"  and  there's  an  end  of  it. 

It  was  hot  on  the  street,  but  the 
temperature  seems  to  rise  five 
degrees  with  every  flight  of  stairs. 
Up  past  a  string  of  empty  rooms 
where  the  transient  lodgers  sleep 
to  a  small  sweltering  hive  under 
the  eaves.  Here  my  Syrian  friend 
and  her  oldest  daughter  are  sit- 
ting on  the  floor,  pale  and  droop- 
ing in  the  hot,  moist  air,  "making 
the  wheats."  Julia  yells  my  name 
and  vanishes,  followed  by  a  tor- 
rent of  protesting  Arabic. 

"Sit  down  now,  Mary,  sit 
down!"  comes  the  chorus.  De- 
clining a  chair  I  sit  down  on  the 
floor  at  the  edge  of  the  wheat- 
filled  sheet.  Father  has  the  dig- 
nity of  chair  and  table  near  the 
window  where  he  grinds  a  few 
handfuls  in  his  hopper  now  and 
then.  The  real  work  proceeds 
on  the  lower  level. 

In  the  center  of  the  sheet  is  a 
great  pile  of  cracked  wheat  from 
the  hopper.  Two  pairs  of  dark 
hands  pick  up  great  handfuls  and 
rub  them  through  window-screens 
till  the  coarse  remnants  that  will 
not  sift  go  back  to  father  to  be 
put  through  the  hopper  again. 
The  fine  white  dust  that  falls  on 
the  sheet  is  carefully  scraped  up. 
I  pick  up  a  screen  and  go  at  it. 
The  air  is  stifling.  Already  I  feel 
bathed  in  perspiration.  My  steady 
rubbing  for  several  minutes  pro- 
duces but  a  tablespoonful  of 
siftings.  For  their  united  efforts, 
working  here   all  day,  there  are 


two  dishpans,  not  quite  full. 


He's  light  the  candles  an'  kneel  down 
an'  pray  for  rain  ^j,,^',,,' 
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"  'Merican  womens  have  awful  easy  time  making 
the  food,"  my  Syrian  neighbor  declares  with  a  sigh. 
"Just  take  a  bit  of  steak  now,  fry  it  on  the  stoves, 
eat  the  dinner.  'Merican  way  cost  too  much  for 
us.  My  country,  womens  work  all  the  time  making 
the  wheats.  You  look  here  now,  I  get  forty  to 
fifty  pounds  of  wheats  from  New  York  for  my 
family  this  winter.  They  eats  and  eats,  all  the  time 
say,  'Mamma,  mamma  now!  Ain't  you  making 
some  more  wheats?'  " 

"That's  right,"  affirms  Katharine,  rather  surpris- 
ingly for  a  young  lady  who  owns 
a  piano  and  a  victrola  and  knows 
the  latest  steps  in  the  fox-trot. 
"Seems  like  I  don't  get  nothing 
to  eat  when  I  don't  have  the 
wheats." 

"I  been  most  two  week  at  it," 
continues  her  mother.  "Have  to 
soak  'em  ten  days  in  good  milks, 
good  yes !  Cream  in  it,  now. 
Then  we  spread  'em  out  on  the 
flat  roof  to  dry.  That's  so  hot 
we  most  die,  I  tell  you.  Then 
we  take  'em  in,  grind  'em  and 
sift  'em  all  day  like.  Put  'em  out 
on  the  roof  tomorrow  if  it's  hot. 
Then  we'll  sift  'em  again." 

"But  what  do  you  put  with  it?" 
I  inquire.  "It  is  like  oatmeal?" 
"Well  yes,  oatmeals,  maybe 
you  call  'em  that.  Cook  up  for 
breakfast  with  meats  and  onions." 
"Not  Fridays,"  interrupts 
Katharine  virtuously.  She  has 
made  her  first  communion. 

"Sure  then,  Mary'll  know 
that,"  her  mother  defends  me. 
"Cook  'em  up  soft,  not  stiff  like, 
you  know.  Maybe  cook  'em  for 
dinner  for  gravies-like  with  the 
meats.  You  come  in  some  day, 
you  stay  all  day.  I  give  you  some 
now.  .  .  .  Maybe  I'll  tell  you  a 
story  about  some  wheats,  how's 
that.  Mary?"  she  cunningly  adds 
the  last  inducement. 

"But  that  would  make  extra 
work  for  you,"  I  protest.  "Or 
would  Julia  and  Ruth  help  out?" 
Immediately  I  wish  I  had  not 
suggested  that.  "My  God  no!" 
declares  their  mother  bitterly, 
drooping  back  against  the  slant- 
ing wall.  "Help  nobody.  They 
racing   the    streets    all   the    time, 
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like  'Merican  girl  do."  "Mary  ain't  racing," 
Katharine  defends  me  promptly.  Her  mother 
throws  me  a  glance  in  which  admission  and  be- 
wilderment mingle. 

"No,  Mary  ain't  racing.  .  .  .  But  they  always 
say,  like  'Merican  girl  do."  She  knows  herself  help- 
less to  control  her  seven-  and  ten-year-old  daughters 
in  an  American  factory  town. 

"But  that  story  about  the  wheats,"  I  hasten  to 
change  the  subject.  With  a  sudden  change  to  ani- 
mation, shot  through  with  gleams  of  fun,  she  be- 
gins the  tale : 

The  Village  That  Wanted  Rain 

ONCE  there's  little  village,  they  don't  get  no 
priest;  they  send  to  bishop  and  ask  him  to 
send  'em  priest;  an'  he's  send  'em.  That's  summer- 
times when  they  ain't  got  much 
rains,  my  country.  Peoples  plants 
wheats  an'  such,  and  they  all  the 
time  wantin'  rains,  make  things 
grow  like.  So  that  priest  ain't 
been  there  long,  they  come  to  'im 
an'  they  say,  "Father  now!  We 
mind  you,  you  mind  us !  You 
pray  the  Lord  for  us,  make  us 
rain!  We  want  rain,  you  pray 
for  it  now !" 

So  he's  go  into  the  church,  he's 
lighted  the  candles,  he's  kneel 
down  and  he's  pray  for  rain.  An' 
there's  one  day  gone,  two  day 
gone,  three  day  gone,  and  rain 
ain't  come.  So  those  peoples  they 
mad  on  him.  They  fighting,  they 
chewin'  the  rag,  you  know !  They 
come  to  that  priest  and  they  say, 
"Father,  you  ain't  no  good  to 
us  1  We  mind  you,  why  you  don't 
mind  us?  You  pray  for  rain,  you 
ain't  got  us  no  rain,  you  beat  it 
now!"     So  they've  chased  'im. 

And  the  bishop  send  'nother 
priest,  an'  'nother,  an'  'nother,  an' 
they  all  pray  for  rain  an'  there 
ain't  no  rain.  (A-course  the  Lord 
make  the  rain  an'  He  don't  have 
to  if  He  don't  want  to.  Ain't 
no  blame  to  the  priest  if  the  Lord 
don't  want  it  to  rain,  you  know!) 
But  those  peoples,  they're  crazy 
like,  all  the  time  blame  the  priest, 
fightin'  to  'em  all,  chase  'em  all 
till  there's  been  seven  priest 
there.  An'  then  they  say,  "All 
priests  ain't  no  good.  We  don't 
want  priests  no  more!" 

So  that  whole  winter  they  ain't 
got  no  priests.  But  there's  one 
other  priest,  he's  good-hearted, 
he's  wise-like,  more  than  the  rest. 
He  hear  about  that  village.  An' 
he  go  to  the  bishop  an'  he  say, 


Look  how  he's  dress  jor  come 
to  church  ! 


"You  let  me  go  down  to  that  village,  I'll  fix  'em 
good!" 

"But  they'se  had  seven  priests  and  chased  'em. 
Say  they  don't  want  no  priest.  What  you  goin' 
do  if  they  chase  you?" 

"Scoose  me,  Father,  I  ain't  tellin'  that.  But  .  .  . 
can  fix  'em.     You  let  me  go  now!" 

So  that  priest  he's  gone  into  that  village.  Come 
summer  again  by  that  time,  and  they'se  crowdin' 
round  him,  all  saying:  "Now,  Father,  you  go  pray, 
you  make  us  some  rain!" 

"All  right,  all  right,  my  friends,"  he  say,  an'  he's 
light  the  candles  an'  kneel  down  an'  pray  for 
rain  .  .  .  But  there's  gone  one  day,  two  day,  three 
day,  and  no  rain.  Then  they  all  come  round  'im 
quarrelling,  tryin'  to  fight  'im.  They  say,  "We  mind 
you,  why  you  don't  mind  us?  You  ain't  got  no  rain, 
you  can  beat  it  too!" 

But  that  priest,  don't  I  tell 
you  he's  wise-like?  He  says: 
"You  get  out  now,  my  children. 
What  for  you  come  fighting  on 
me?  I  tell  you,  you  ain't  done 
the  right  way  about  it.  Now, 
same  as  like  you  put  president  in 
the  chair,  you  go  get  all  the  votes. 
You  want  rain,  you  go  around 
and  ask  everybody  does  he  want 
rain?  And  when  you  get  all  the 
votes,  then  the  Lord  he'll  know 
what  to  do." 

So  they'se  send  out  two-three 
men,  go  every  street  in  town,  ask 
everybody,  "You  want  rain?" 

An'  there's  poor  widow  on 
one  street,  she's  makin'  jugs  out- 
side her  house,  she  don't  want 
rain.  "Oh  my  Lord,"  she  cry, 
"don'  you  gimme  no  rain,  spoil 
my  business !" 

An'  there's  man  on  'nother 
street,  he  make  bricks,  he  say, 
"Oh  Lord,  I  don'  want  no  rain, 
spoil  my  business!" 

An'  there's  merchants,  they 
dont  want  no  rain.  Some  here, 
some  there,  do  one  thing,  do  an- 
other, they  say,  "Don't  gimme  no 
rain.     Spoil  my  business!" 

Bimeby  those  two-three  men 
they've  gone  back  to  the  priest, 
don't  know  what  to  say.  So  he's 
ask  'em,  "Well  now!  How  you 
makin'  out?  Suppose  you've  got 
all  those  votes?  Everybody 
want  rain,  now  the  Lord  he'll 
know  what  to  do!" 

They  tell  him,  no,  there's  poor 
widow  don't  want  rain,  there's 
brick  man,  he  don't  want  rain, 
there's  merchant,  he  don't  want 
rain.  And  the  priest,  he's  jes 
laff,  and  he  say,  "Then  how's  the 
Lord    going    to    give    you    rain 
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when  you  don'  want  rain?  Who's  to  blame  now, 
when  you  don't  know  what  you  want  your  own  self? 
What  for  you  fighting  on  me  when  you  ain't  know 
your  own  wantings?" 

So  that  priest  he's  stay  on  and  stay  on.  He's 
outstay  his  time,  and  his  bishop  want  to  know 
why.  He's  send  for  priest,  ask  him  how  he's  doin'. 
Priest  tell  him  all,  and  bishop  he's  laff  and  laff ! 

''You're  good  man,"  he  say.  "You  done  all  right, 
my  son.  You  stay  in  that  village  as  long  as  you 
want  to — you  ain't  got  to  make  'em  no  rain!" 

The  Farmer  Who  Was  Holy  Man 

ONCE  was  a  farmer  come  way  out  in  the  country 
to  go  to  church.  Didn't  have  much  money, 
didn't  dress  nice.  Great  rough  boots  an'  heavy 
cloth.  But  that's  all  he's  got,  you  understand,  an' 
he's  come  in  to  go  to  church.  So  he's  left  his  mule 
outside  an'  he's  gone  in. 

And  what  you  think?  ...  all  those  folks  left 
off  listening  to  the  priest  and  began  laffing  at 
him!  Jest  laffing  cause  he  ain't  dressed  like 
they  do  when  they  go  to  church.  Farmer  he  can't 
see  why  they's  laffing  for;  but  all  off  a  sudden  he 
see  every  one  of  'em  in  that  church,  they'se  got 
blanket  on !  Everybody  got  a  blanket  on  but  him, 
maybe  that's  why  they  laffing.  So  he  goes  out 
to  his  mule,  he  takes  horseblanket  off  his  back 
an'  wraps  it  round  his  shoulders,  like  this, 
you  know — an'  he  come  back  into  that 
church. 

An'  they  laffing  at  him  more  'n  they 
was  before  !    They  laff  so  much  that  the 
priest  he  turn  round  an'  say,  "What 
you  laffing  at,  my  children?" 

An'   they  tell  him,   "That  man, 
father.     Look  how  he's  dress  for 
come  to  church.     An'  now  he's 
gone  out  an'  got  horse  blan- 


ket an'  he's  wore  that  blanket  in  on  his  shoulders!" 
An'  the  priest  he  say  to  that  farmer,  "You  tell 
me  what  you  mean  by  that,  my  son?    Why  you  wore 
horse  blanket  into  the  church,  you  tole  me  now?" 

Farmer  he's  tell  him.  "Father,  when  I  come  in, 
I  see  they  all  wore  blanket.  They  all  laffing  at  me 
cause  I  ain't  got  one.  So  I  go  out  an'  get  one  off 
my  mule-back  and  wear  it,  but  now  they  laffing  some 
more,  father !  I  done  all  I  could,  I  donno  why  they 
laffing,  father." 

That  priest,  he's  wise  man,  all  of  sudden  he  see! 
He  say,  "Was  I  got  a  blanket  on,  too,  my  son?" 
"Oh  yes,   father,  you'se   got  blanket  on,  bigger 
then  all  the  rest." 

So  then  that  priest  he's  know  for  sure  what  it 
means.  He's  say  to  the  farmer,  "You're  holy,  my 
son,  you're  holy.  You're  the  only  one  in  this  church 
is  holy  .  .  .  All  the  rest  of  you,  you  got  blankets 
on,  like  sin,  you  know,  between  your  soul  and  God. 
You  all  do  penance,  my  children.  I  going  do 
penance  too." 

Why  that  farmer  he's  holy  man?  He's  out  there 
in  the  country  where  he  don't  see  no  bad  ways,  he 
don't  hear  no  bad  language,  he  don't  swear  none, 
don't  think  nothing  wrong.  And  come  to  church 
not  to  see  what  folks  got  on,  not  for  look  around 
none,  you  know;  but  he's  come  for  see  God.  So 
he's  holy.  But  they  all  of  'em  that  was  laffing, 
they  got  to  do  penance. 

That  priest,   why  he's  got  blanket  on, 

too?     Don't  you  know  how  they  say,  my 

country,  "Best  man  ever  was,  he's  got  to 

fall  seven  times  a  day?"     Sure  I  donno 

what  he's   done.      God  he  know;  God 

showed  him.     Priest  bigger  man  than 

you  or  me,  he's  got  more  devil  after 

him,  see?     So  that's  why  he's  got 

blanket  on,  bigger  than  all  the 

rest.     Onlv  that  farmer  'mong 

'em  all,  he's  holy  man. 


The  Clock  Will  Strike 

By  CLEMENT  WOOD 

HOW  petty,  then,  the  me  above  the  you, 
The  birthmark  moles  of  race  and  shade  and  breed. 
There  is  no  sacred  watermark  of  hue 

Between  us,  when  the  skin  is  pricked  to  bleed. 
One  may  be  branded  with  a  younger  face, 

Closer  to  tree-tribes  out  of  yesterday  ; 
Today,  for  all  the  strut  of  strength  and  place, 
They  shall  like  brothers  form  tomorrow's  clay. 

Men  slowly  learn  it  is  a  twisted  pleasure 
To  feed  and   drink  upon  another's  loss; 

Nor  can  man  build  again  one  breathing  treasure 
Shattered  on  scaffold,  battlefield    or  cross. 

The  clock  will  strike  the  hour  when  we  may  slay 
When  lips  learn  to  blow  life  within  the  clay. 
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N  the  ponderous  writings  on  American 
civilization  one  of  the  most  distinctive 
features  is  usually  left  out.  That  is  the 
extraordinary  development  of  outdoor  life 
in  this  country — not  only  among  those 
who  live  in  remote  regions,  not  only 
among  rural  dwellers,  not  only  among 
those  of  old  pioneer  stock,  but  just  as  much  among  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  recent  immigrants  whom  their 
natural  associations  yet  hold  in  the  great  cities  of  the 
East.  Where  in  Europe  do  you  find  rivers,  such  as 
we  have  here,  lined  with  tents,  lakes  surrounded  with  wooden 
shacks,  great  natural  parks  dotted  with  automobile  camps, 
populous  sea-shore  resorts  composed  of  one-room  huts? 
Where  but  on  this  continent  do  you  find  the  working  man 
as  well  as  the  millionaire  in  possession  of  a  week-end  place 
in  the  country?  A  modest  place  it  usually  is,  to  be  sure,  but 
not  so  much  more  primitive  than  the  camp  of  his  wealthy 
neighbor  who,  however  magnificent  his  suburban  home  may 
be,  in  the  quietude  of  the  woods  reverts  to  the  simpler  tastes 
of  pioneering  days.  In  no  other  industrial  country  is  a 
knowledge  of  the  simpler  facts  of  nature  so  widespread  as 
it  is  with  us,  nor  a  knowledge  of  how  to  grapple  with  the 
practical  problems  of  outdoor  living.  If  Americans  abroad 
— and  American  women  of  all  stations  in  life — have  a  name 
for  adaptability  to  circumstances,  is  not  the  reason  to  be 
sought  to  some  extent  in  the  early  experience  of  so  many 
with  tents  and  camp  fires,  with  mending  under  difficulties, 
laundering  in  a  brook,  packing  for  easy  carriage,  making 
shift  in  rain  and  storm?  May  not  the  capacity  to  endure 
irritations,  the  common  sense  derived  from  an  acceptance 
of  natural  facts  in  the  midst  of  an  artificial  civilization,  the 
inventiveness  in  small  things  that  comes  from  frequent  meet- 
ing of  unfamiliar  tasks  be  reckoned  among  the  most  solid 
and  significant  contributions  of  Americans  to  world  pro- 
gress ? 


BY  Mr.  Yard's  showing,  a  brief  six  years  of  organizing, 
publicity  and  equipping  have  increased  the  use  of  our 
national  parks  one  hundredfold.    Thus  we  have  a  demonstra- 


tion on  a  great  scale  of  something  proved  long  ago  by  the 
little  neighborhood  playgrounds,  namely,  that  organization 
and  equipment  bring  immediate  use.  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry 
go  eagerly  for  outdoor  recreation  whether  the  attraction  be 
sandpiles  or  Sierras.  And,  of  course,  it  is  for  Tom,  Dick 
and  Harry  that  they  have  been,  quite  literally,  put  on  the 
map. 

Not  so  long  ago,  equipped  playgrounds  were  available  for 
the  children  of  the  rich  and  boys  of  baseball  age ;  city  parks 
served  the  slow-gaited  citizen  who  was  satisfied  to  pace  be- 
tween "Keep  Off  the  Grass"  signs ;  and  the  remote  national 
reservations  were  visited  only  by  those  who  could  afford  a 
long  railway  journey   and   an   expensive  camp  outfit. 

Against  this,  set  the  new  picture  of  swarms  of  flivvers  in 
Yellowstone,  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  and  babies  on 
municipal  playgrounds.  Or,  if  you  will,  go  a  step  further 
and  visualize  this  great  outdoor  swarming  of  America  in 
terms  of  the  Interstate  Park  along  the  border  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey.  There,  on  the  narrow  ribbon  of  land  be- 
tween the  Hudson  River  and  the  foot  of  the  Palisades,  you 
may  see,  even  on  a  mid-winter  Sunday,  little  groups  of 
bandy-legged  boys  from  the  East  Side  cutting  wood,  frying 
fish  they  have  hooked  and  chattering  Scout  lore.  Their 
fathers  made  the  great  move  from  the  Russian  Pale  to  a 
dumb-bell  tenement  on  Avenue  A.  The  boys  have  moved 
on  outdoors. 


ANOTHER  step,  still  among  those  who  choose  simplic- 
ity, and  you  are  on  the  Long  Trail  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tain Club  where  deskbound  men  and  women  are  toiling  over 
the  heavy  grades,  pack  on  back. 

The  Long  Trail  is  easy  to  follow  without  a  guide — a 
plain  path  marked  by  big  clear  blazes  smeared  with  white 
paint.  Every  so  often  are  little  lodges,  about  twelve  feet  by 
sixteen,  floor,  roof  and  three  sides,  the  fourth  wide  open  but 
protected  by  overhanging  roofs,  so  that  they  are  very  snug 
and  waterproof,  with  hot  little  sheet-iron  stoves  and  a  few 
simple  cooking  utensils.  There  are  pole  bunks  where  you 
may  sleep  on  the  old  crushed  boughs  and  fern  if  you  are 
lazy  or  indifferent,  or  put  on  new  layers  of  fir  balsam.     The 
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spots   where   the   Park   Service   has   preserved   the   geologic 
adolescence  of  a  continent. 


brush   is  cleared   away   around   the   lodges,   the   springs   are     national  parks,  where  men  may  keep  their  youth  on  th 
dug  out  and  dammed  with  stones  to  make  little  pools.  Every- 
thing is  clean,   for  besides  the  signs  pointing  out  the  trail 

there  are  others  directing  you  to  spring,  garbage  and  toilet 

so  that  the  simple  functions  of  life  go  on  apart  and  no  tin 

cans  or  trash  are  lying  about. 

On  this  trail  and  on  a  hundred  others  like  it  you  may 

observe   who   it   is  that   is  using  our  national   playgrounds. 

On  one  hill-top  you  may  come  across  a  little  knot  of  every- 
day young  Americans,  men  and  women,  chattering  seriously 

in    Spanish    and    French.     They    are,    you    learn.,    students, 

mostly  school  teachers,  in  the  summer  school  of  a  near-by 

college  who  are  working  up  their  foreign   languages  on  a 

day  off  on  the  mountain.     Late  in  the  evening  two  men  come 

tearing  in,   only   to  be   off  again   at   sunrise.      They   are   a 

lawyer  and   an  express  company  agent  who  are  doing  the 

entire  length  of  the  mountain  ridge.     Further,  coming  up 

valley  from  a  girls'  camp,  you  run  into  a  dozen  flappers  in 

full  Camp  Fire  regalia,  led  by  a  professor  from  Teachers' 

College,  chaperoned  by  a  woman  councilor  and  squired  by 

two  medical  students  who  are  famous  hewers  of  wood.     Still 

further  you  come  upon  two  young  women,  secretaries,  who 

have  changed   overnight   from   typewriters  and   subways  to 

the  cool  green  reaches  of  a  New  England  forest. 


e  very 


THERE  is  something  about  the  woods  that  makes  a  big 
break  in  customary  ways.     They  seem  to  snap  you  off 
short   and   to  start   you    again,   in   under   the   trees,   on   an 
entirely  new  way.     When  you  are  in  them,  the  woods  are 
everything.     And  they  are  simple.     Lacking  feathers  or  hair, 
you  must  wear  clothes.    And  you  must  carry  a  few  things — 
blanket,  knife,  hatchet,  pan,  pail,  food.  The  woods  are  every- 
thing else — street,  bed,  house,  kitchen,  fueh  drink,  bathroom 
— all  of  the  essential  things  which  at  home  are  so  specialized 
and  so  polished  and  slick  and  slaved  over.     You  bathe  oc- 
casionally, not  because  you  are  dirty,  which  you   are,  but 
because  it  feels  good.     You  eat,  not  because  it  is  mealtime, 
but  because  you  are  hungry.    You  care  not  a  bit  about  your 
clothes  so  long  as  they  do  not  get  in  your  way.     You  let 
the  rain  come  down  and  wet  you  without  troubling  to  fish 
the   poncho  out  of   your   pack.     You  shave  not  nor  comb 
your  hair.     You  even  forget  to  brush  your  teeth.     You  talk 
or  not  as  the  spirit  moves  and  then  of  the  objective  things 
of  the  trip,  such  as  a  veritable  carpet  of  hepaticas  by  day 
or  the  marauding  hedgehogs  by  night.     You  roar  with  glee 
when  you  realize  that,  as  the  result  of  a  whim  on  the  last 
day,  you  have  come  out  to  the  train  at  a  station  where  wait 
not  the  letters  sent  by  faithful  offices  and  wives.     There  is 
a  supreme  and  completely  satisfying  disorderliness  about  it. 
The   pounds   of    a   pack   are   nothing   to    the   burden   of 
customary  responsibilities.     And  by  that  difference  you  may 
measure  on  your  own  shoulders  the  meaning  of  an  outdoor 
play  space,  ready  at  hand  or  organized  afar  as  a  system  of 


A  RT  also  keeps  her  youth  in  a  great  country  where  the 
*  *•  wilderness — artificially  preserved  though  it  often  is — 
still  permits  unbroken  days  and  weeks  of  contact  with  nature 
unspoiled.  The  English  park,  with  its  castle  or  abbey  al- 
ways within  easy  reach;  the  German  forest,  drilled  into 
orderly  neatness  like  an  army  corps ;  the  Mediterranean  slope 
with  its  laboriously  cultivated  terraces — these  have  produced 
arts  and  literatures  of  polish  and  delicate  balances.  But 
those  critics  who  berate  American  poets  because  they  cannot 
muster  an  anthology  as  smooth  and  finished  in  its  entirety 
as  the  Georgian  Book  of  Verse  mis-state  the  problem.  It  is 
precisely  because  our  writers  and  artists  have  in  the  past 
looked  too  reverently  upon  European  models  that  they  have 
produced  so  little  that  is  noteworthy.  There  is  now  a  younger 
school  which  senses  the  characteristic  relation  of  the  Amer- 
ican environment  to  American  modes  of  expression,  that 
employs  without  scruples  the  freer  rhythm,  the  broader  touch 
appropriate  for  the  interpretation  of  the  native  landscape  and 
the  emotions  it  brings  to  the  artist's  consciousness.  Mary 
Austin  and  others  have  discovered  this  Americanism  not  only 
in  the  vocabulary  but  also  in  the  music  of  the  verse  published 
in  recent  years.  Margaret  Wilkinson,  in  her  book,  New 
Voices,  says: 

Poets  of  today  do  not  write  of  the  out  of  doors  as  their  an- 
cestors wrote  of  it.  .  .  .  The  poet  of  today  does  not  think  about 
nature  as  something  external  to  himself,  which  may  possibly  have 
a  beneficial  effect  on  his  behavior  if  taken  in  judicious  doses.  The 
poet  of  today  seems  to  think  of  nature  as  of  a  matrix  in  which  he 
himself  is  formed.  .  .  .  Nowadays  we  rejoice  the  more  in  the 
thought  of  simple,  natural  things,  earth,  grass,  sun,  rain,  wind, 
and  in  the  thought  of  our  kinship  with  them,  because  life  often 
carries  us  away  from  them  all.  For  the  modern,  a  return  to  these 
things  of  the  out  of  doors,  either  in  reality  or  in  poetry — the  other 
reality — is  relaxation  and  recreation  and  refuge  from  sophistica- 
tion and  unrest.  In  spite  of  starch  and  shoe  polish,  aeroplanes 
and  printing  presses,  the  primitive  man  still  lives  in  us.  We  are 
his  heirs.  Sometimes  he  cries  aloud  in  us  for  the  sea  or  the  hills, 
for  the  scent  of  pine-needles,  for  a  draught  of  water  from  a  spring 
that  has  never  been  walled  in.  When  this  happens  we  return 
gladly,  in  body  and  in  actuality,  or  in  spirit  and  in  poetry,  to  claim 
our  kinship  with  the  kind  Earth  and  to  be  soothed  by  the  maternal 
forces  of  her  life. 

And  she  expresses  this  hope : 

In  America  we  have  more  kinds  of  natural  beauty  than  any  poet 
can  find  time  to  enjoy  in  all  his  life.  What  a  fine  thing  it  would 
be  if  a  few  of  our  overheated  young  radicals  and  tepid  con- 
servatives could  be  put  into  communication  with  this  natural  beauty 
and  helped  to  express  it  with  warm  natural  affection! 

Then  she  gives  examples  which  show  that  already  this 
hope  is  in  process  of  fulfillment.  Young  America,  looking 
out  upon  great  spaces  not  as  sources  of  wealth  for  the  indi- 
vidual but  as  common  wealth,  is  achieving  culture. 
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table    a    pile    of    books    on    the    late    war. 


OHere  the  crown  prince  and  Von  Kluck  meet 
elbow  to  elbow  with  Sir  Henry  Newbolt  and 
Colonel  Repington.  Philip  Gibbs  and  Frank  H. 
Simonds  give  the  results  of  first- 
hand observation,  while  A.  F.  Pol- 
lard, John  Spencer  Bassett,  John  B. 
McMaster.  Carlton  J.  H.  Hayes  and 
other  historians  speak  with  their  eyes 
on  the  background  of  previous  world 
happenings.  Pacifists  like  John  Ken- 
neth Turner,  H.  W.  Nevinson,  H. 
N.  Brailsford,  Norman  Angell  and 
Jane  Addams,  and  militarists  like 
Ludendorff.  Admiral  Jellicoe  and 
Clemengeau,  in  summarizing  the  ex- 
perience of  the  war,  draw  from  it 
arguments  for  exactly  opposite  polit- 
ical principles.  Before  me,  on  the 
wall,  hangs  a  war  map  which,  tacked 
on  long  ago  in  an  idle  moment,  has 
remained  to  remind  me  of  days  too 
quickly  forgotten  in  this  hustling, 
vociferous  life  of  our  America.  As 
I  glance  at  it,  it  becomes  alive  again 
to  my  inner  eye  with  the  sight  of 
troops  and  trains  moving  from  place 
to  place,  of  twisted  trench  lines,  of 
gigantic  camps  and  hillsides  covered  with  shell 
holes  and  naked  tree  trunks;  of  crumbled  steel 
bridges  and  rusty  barbed  wire ;  of  long  caravans 
of  fleeing  refugees  and  the  ruins  of  homesteads. 
The  picture  fades  and,  somewhat  dimmer,  an- 
other comes  into  view :  of  a  glonous  domes- 
tic culture  created  in  less  than  a 
score     of     centuries     out     of     bogs 

and    heaths    and    forest-clad   hills   by 

the  labor  of  successive,  peaceful  gen- 
erations. There  appears  to  me  medi- 
eval Flanders  with  its Tttle  red-roofed 

towns  snugly  folded  under  the  pro- 
tecting wings  of  the  mother  church. 

In  the  valleys  of  the  Ardennes  and  of 

the  Eifel,  I  meet  husky  woodsmen  and 

grimy  charcoal  burners  and,   further 

south,    brawny    miners    coaxing    the 

rock  with  primitive  tools  to  yield  its 

minerals.     Crossing  the  plain  of  the 

Champagne  with  its  broad  acres  and 

majestic    rivers.    I    travel    to    lovely 

Burgundy,     the     cradle     of     French 

greatness  and  of  her  royal  house,  and 

so  to  the  Vosges,  the  ancient  rampart 

of  latin-celtic  civilization  against  the 

northern    hordes.      And    last,    before 

the  hills  rise  to  join  the  chalky  cliffs 

of    the    Jura    and,    thence,    the    high 
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Alps,  I  visit  that  valley  of  Upper  Alsace  which  tor  centuries 
has  been  the  gateway  of  the  races. 

Think  of  the  different  types  that  have  dwelt  in  these 
lands,  along  this  line  of  travel — so  recently  a  changing  belt 
of  no-man's-land  between  contending 
armies.  Think  of  the  Flemish  weaver 
at  his  loom,  the  Walloon  woodsman 
and  miner,  the  Roman  caressingly 
tending  his  vines,  the  Celt  grazing 
his  sheep ;  think  of  the  German 
homesteads  carved  out  of  the  volcanic 
lava,  the  mills  along  the  streams  of 
Lorraine,  the  traders  with  their 
packs  of  strange  wares  on  the  rough 
high  roads.  You  cannot  travel  in  any 
part  of  this  region,  or  that  to  the 
north  and  south  of  it,  without  being 
filled  with  the  sense  of  continuity  in 
the  lives  of  common  men.  The 
tactics  of  Ludendorff,  the  successes 
of  tanks  and  airships  become  trifling 
details  in  this  moving  picture  of  one 
of  the  great  scenes  of  history. 

If  military  selection  of  the  fittest 
had   been   the   dominant   influence   in 
the  shaping  of  modern  civilization,  as 
some  of  these  writers  seem  to  contend, 
nr»w****Hve-      then  surely  you  would  expect  to  find 
layer  upon  layer  of  unassimilated  historical  re- 
mains in  this,  the  battle  area  of  western  civili- 
zation.    There  are  the  layers  of  different  gen- 
erations in  the  ruins  of  castles  and   fortresses. 
But  such  a  theory  does  not  explain  how  cottage 
life — not  only  here  but  also  in  the  valle}'s  of 
Yorkshire,   around   the  Italian  lakes, 
behind    the   sheltering    dunes   of    the 
North    Sea,    in    short   everywhere   in 
Europe — has     remained     so     largely 
what  it  was  centuries  ago ;  nor  how  it 
is  that  the  very  cakes  and  toys  offered 
you   for  sale  today  in   the  streets  of 
Malines  are  the  same  which  you  find 
on  the  canvasses  of  Breughel,  Ostade 
and  others  who,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Seventeenth  Century,  so  painstak- 
ingly  recorded   for   us  the   kermesses 
and   festivals  of  the  common  people. 
How  does  that  theory  of  selection 
account    for    the    fact    that,    through 
centuries  richer  in  historical  events  of 
the   first   magnitude   than    any   other 
period    (naturally  richer  since  means 
of  communication  during  them  have 
developed  so  rapidly)   even  the  most 
minute  observances  of  customs,  tastes 
and  vocational  attires  have  survived? 
If  life  for  the  western  peoples  had  in 
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the  main  been  a  struggle  for  racial  supremacy  and  domina- 
tion, if,  as  Benjamin  Kidd  says,  it  "represents  the  largest, 
the  most  intense  and  most  prolonged  process  of  military 
selection  in  the  world,"  then  all  our  tests  of  historical  truth- 
fulness have  failed.  No,  the  real  history,  the  "dominating 
influence"  of  this  comparatively  small  region  on  the  surface 
of  the  globe  has  been  welded  in  the  homes,  the  fields  and  the 
peace-loving  cities,  not  on  the  ramparts  of  medieval  castles 
or  in   the  trenches  of  modern   wars. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  idle  to 
deny  that  inter-tribal  and  mter-racial 
strife  has  left  its  impress  on  the  dev- 
elopment of  western  Europe.  We 
cannot  ignore  the  conflicts  that  have 
arisen  from  the  competition  between 
different  peoples  for  the  same  econo- 
mic resources,  nor  lightly  set  aside 
the  religious  wars  or  the  dynastic 
quarrels  which  time  and  again  have 
imposed  on  the  different  peoples  the 
yoke  of  foreign  autocracy.  But  the 
progress  of  this  western  world,  by 
whatever  standards  we  measure  it, 
was  in  spite  of  conquest.  It  did  not 
arise  from  the  gains  of  strong  over 
weak,  from  the  wresting  of  property 
and  its  distribution  among  soldiers  of 
fortune,  from  lordships  maintained 
by  virtue  of  the  sword.  It  arose  from 
the  every-day  battle  of  peaceful  men 
with  the  hostile  forces  in  their  en- 
vironment, whether  these  were  forces  of  nature  or  man- 
made.  The  very  mechanism  of  war  has  been  perfected  not 
in  the  process  of  "military  selection,"  but  by  the  burghers 
of  free  cities  under  the  necessity  of  self-defense. 

The  great  epic  poems  of  the  Middle  Ages  would  probably 
not  have  come  down  to  us  had  they  been  sung  only  in  the 
halls  of  the  great,  had  their  purpose  been  merely  to  glorify 
the  deeds  of  knightly  valor.  They  were  sung  at  modest 
hearths,  and  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  song  and  story  were 
shaped  after  the  popular  conception  of  perfect  manhood  and 
womanhood.  The  stranger  who  stayed  over  night  on  his 
journey  from  the  cold,  Germanic  North  to  sun-warmed 
Italy  contributed  his  song  and  his  wit  to  the  cosmopolitan 
treasury  of  the  people's  lore.  Ireland  and  Rome,  distant 
Iceland  and  Greece  added  to  a  common  store  of  culture  that 
lived  in  the  memories  of  the  peoples  along  the  highways  of 
the  civilized  world  and  thus  became  an  international  folk- 
culture.  Each  race,  each  district  enriched  that  store  by 
addition  and  adaptation ;  but  the  great  human  elements  re- 
mained the  same ;  the  same  ideas  of  good  and  evil,  the  same 
aspirations  and  the  same  fears  were  perpetuated  in  the 
common  lore  of  all  lands. 

Out  of  this  matrix  of  a  common  European  culture  with 
its  varying  texture,  still  showing  the  currents  of  racial  and 
geographical  influences,  crystalized  the  gems  of  city  life 
which  surrounded  the  seas  and  studded  the  cross  roads,  fords 
and  passes  of  the  more  accessible  portions  of  Europe  with 
great  churches  and  seats  of  learning.  Here  even  more  than 
in  the  rural  communities,  the  separate  cultural  develop- 
ments took  their  hue  from  economic  and  political  relation- 
ships rather  than  from  racial  affinities.     There  was  more  in 


common  between  medieval  London  and  Hamburg,  between 
Venice  and  Bruges,  between  Magdeburg  and  Warsaw  than 
any  one  of  these  cities  had  with  the  lesser  communities  of  its 
own  hinterland  or  neighborhood.  Far  into  modern  times 
there  survived,  for  instance,  among  the  seaports  of  Europe 
a  Hanseatic  community  of  interests  and  fellowship  which 
linked  them  together  more  strongly  in  many  respects,  and 
especially  in  cultural  respects,  than  their  separate  political 
affiliations  linked  them  to  the  inland 
cities  of  their  own  countries.  What 
a  book  the  historian  of  our  latest  war 
could  write  were  he  to  take  for  his 
text  the  tragedy  of  the  spiritual 
break  in  this  international  European 
community  of  culture,  built  up  so 
gradually  in  the  course  of  centuries! 
There  is  much  talk  just  now  about 
the  re-editing  of  school  textbooks  in 
history,  and  a  number  of  writers  have 
attempted  recently  to  give  a  more 
correct  view  of  the  growth  of  civili- 
zation than  can  be  gained  from  the 
mass  of  books  hitherto  available.  But 
still  the  notion  prevails  too  widely 
that,  if  not  wars  and  the  intrigues  of 
courts,  then  the  conflicts  between 
peoples,  their  rise  and  fall,  their  con- 
quests and  their  subjections  are  the 
principal  material  of  human  evolu- 
tion. The  recent  change  in  emphasis 
does  not  altogether  complete  the 
transformation  of  the  historical  viewpoint  without  which  we 
shall  continue  to  interpret  the  happenings  of  the  world  in 
the  light  of  external  and  cataclysmic  events  rather  than  the 
gradual  emergence  and  spread  of  superior  adaptations  of  the 
social  mind  to  the  tasks  of  peace. 

No,  not  even  the  "selection"  among  peoples  and  cultures 
is  the  main  element  of  human  progress;  for  this  we  must 
seek  to  comprehend  the  vast  and  as  yet  mysterious  cycles  in 
which  "order  from  disorder  sprung,"  the  growth  of  com- 
mon purposes  expressed  through  an  ever  increasing  diver- 
gence of  effort  from  individualistic  to  social  pursuits. 

We  misunderstand  vital  happenings  in  human  progress 
if  we  believe  that  the  nationalism  of  the  last  two  ceniuries 
and  its  revival  in  every  great  war  are  evidence  of  an  in- 
herent anti-cosmopolitan  race  spirit.  On  the  contrary,  the 
very  exaggeration  of  nationalist  pleadings  and  apologias  in 
the  books  on  the  late  war  is  evidence  of  a  continuing  con- 
quest of  internationalism  over  race  prejudice.  Black  and 
yellow  and  brown  were  accepted  in  full  comradeship  bv  the 
Allied  armies ;  and  it  was  the  boast  of  America  that  she  sent 
into  the  fray  men  of  all  conceivable  antecedents  who  had  in 
common  a  passionate  desire  to  take  part  in  the  achievement 
of  three  great  ideals:  to  free  the  world  from  militarism,  to 
give  power  over  their  own  destinies  to  the  smaller  and 
weaker  nations,  to  create  a  world  society  in  which  all  peoples 
might  peacefully  cooperate  in  building  up  their  common 
civilization.  All  surface  phenomena  of  the  present  phase 
of  diplomatic  bickering  and  economic  non-intercourse  not- 
withstanding, the  history  of  the  late  war  is  the  history  of  an 
important  phase  in  the  creation  of  a  brotherhood  of  man — 
how  important,  only  the  future  can  show.  B.  L. 
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RAY  Russia  under  a  gray  sky.  A  soggy 
barren  waste  looking  toward  the  Urals, 
snow  clouds  above  and  a  cold  drizzle  of 
rain  that  threatened  sleet.  This  was 
Buzuluk  on  an  afternoon  in  November, 
when  a  group  of  Russian  Quakers  came 
upon  the  headquarters  of  the  American 
and  English  Friends,  back  in  the  interior 
of  Russia  in  the  heart  of  the  famine  district,  where  their  com- 
mittees are  working  together  to  feed  the  starving  children 
of  the  Slavs. 

These  men  and  women  from  near-by  villages  were  on  their 
way  to  the  Kranina  in  the  Kubanski  region,  two  hundred 
miles  distant.  There  were  seventy-seven  of  them,  with  their 
farming  machinery  and  household  effects,  seeking  a  new  life 
on  a  new  soil.  Peasants  of  sturdy,  staunch  stock,  they  had 
held  to  their  ideals  through  the  European  war  and  then 
through  two  revolutions — their  ideals  of  peace  and  the 
sanctity  of  life,  and  now,  after  being  twice  robbed  of  their 
food  since  the  famine  set  in,  they  had  struck  their  tents  and 
were  starting  south  to  found  a  new  settlement. 

At  the  relief  station  of  the  American  and  English  Friends 
at  Buzuluk  these  Russian  peasant  Quakers  told  their  story, 
and  with  hands  folded  and  eyes  uplifted  spoke  their  simple 
faith.  They  traced  the  origin  of  their  sect  to  an  English 
Quaker  who  three  hundred  years  ago  had  come  to  Russia 
to  trade,  bringing  the  Quaker  tradition  with  him.  They 
had  been  called  Quakeri  until  ten  years  ago  when  they  be- 
gan to  call  themselves  "Free  People"  because,  they  said,  "We 
freed  ourselves  of  priests  and  church  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  state." 

They  were  interested  in  comparing  their  religious  evolu- 
tion with  that  of  the  English  and  American  Quakers,  realiz- 
ing that  the  rise  of  Tolstoyism  in  Russia  in  the  past  thirty 
years  had  influenced  them. 

Their  leader,  a  tall,  evangelical  looking  zealot,  in  express- 
ing the  genius  of  their  faith,  said:  "We  believe  that  all 
people  are  the  sons  of  God.  We  believe  Christ  was  a  human 
who  had  reached  the  highest  point  of  perfection.  It  does 
not  end  in  Christ.  All  men  can  reach  this  high  point  of 
perfection." 

They  hold,  he  said,  general  meetings,  which  they  attend 
"for  brotherly  communion  together,"  singing  hymns  or  talk- 
ing, one  to  another,  or  one  by  one  to  the  whole  meeting. 
The  English  Friends  asked :  "Don't  you  have  divine  wor- 
ship on  Sunday  morning,  sit  in  divine  silence  praising  God  ?" 
The  answer  was:  "We  sing  together  and  we  talk  together, 
believing  that  the  same  brotherly  feeling  goes  through  each 
of  us.  We  believe  God  is  always  'with  us,  so  that  we  do 
not  have  to  have  special  communion  with  Him,  and  if  we 
show  brotherly  love  to  one  another,  we  carry  out  His  idea." 
They  do  not  register  marriages,  but  sometimes  are  com- 
pelled to  register  births  and  deaths.  They  administer  no 
rites  of  baptism,  have  no  burial  ceremony,  and  no  marriage 
ceremony  further  than  a  statement  by  the  man  and  woman 
before  the  meeting. 

IT  was  entirely  owing  to  the  personality  of  a  young  colored 
woman  that  one  of  the  most  effective  pieces  of  social  work 
for  Negroes  in  New  York  has  continued  in  the  last  few 
years  in  spite  of  exceptional  difficulties.  Byrdie  Henrietta 
Haynes,  a  sister  of  George  E.  Haynes,  the  well  known  sociol- 
ogist, had  been  head  resident  of  the  Lincoln  House  settle- 
ment in  the  Columbus  Hill  neighborhood  for  over  six  years 
when  she  passed  away  last  month.    That  district,  under  an- 


other name,  had  once  been  notorious  for  hooliganism  and 
crime.  Owing  to  the  influence  of  a  few  agencies,  among 
which  Lincoln  House — which  is  affiliated  to  the  Henry 
Street  Settlement — ranks  high,  it  has  become  not  only  re- 
spectable but  one  from  which  in  ever  increasing  numbers 
talented  and  ambitious  citizens  arise  to  take  their  place 
among  the  leaders  of  the  colored  community  of  the  great 
city.  Miss  Haynes,  as  Lillian  D.  Wald  said  at  the  memorial 
services,  "was  a  revelation  to  white  people  of  the  excelling 
personality  of  Negro  people" ;  and  so  she  was  able  to  secure 
for  her  work  the  aid  of  cultured  friends,  both  white  and 
colored,  whose  influence  along  with  her  own  went  far  to 
redeem  a  neglected  bit  of  the  metropolis. 

Miss  Haynes,  born  in  Arkansas  in  1886,  had  worked  her- 
self from  humble  beginnings  through  strenuous  effort  into 
a  position  as  teacher  at  a  high  school  in  Texas  when  a  fellow- 
ship awarded  from  the  Julius  Rosenwald  foundation  brought 
her  to  the  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy  and 
hence  under  the  influence  of  Jane  Addams  and  Sophonisba 
P.  Breckenridge  as  headworker  in  a  settlement  in  Chicago's 
Negro  district  affiliated  to  Hull  House.  It  is  here  that 
Miss  Wald  found  her  and  brought  her  to  New  York  to 
fill  one  of  the  most  responsible  positions  in  social  work  ever 
occupied  by  a  colored  woman.  Ministers  of  many  different 
churches,  representatives  of  Fisk  University  and  of  civic 
organizations  shared  their  sorrow  at  her  grave  with  rough 
laborers  who  had  experienced  her  neighborly  kindness,  with 
mothers  of  many  children  to  whom  she  had  been  a  never 
tiring  source  of  strength  and  good  counsel,  with  children 
who  had  worshipped  the  very  ground  she  trod. 

LANGUAGE  is  so  elastic  that  it  can  stretch  itself  un- 
believable lengths  to  embrace  ideas  that  must  be  made 
articulate.  When  Mrs.  Brenner,  secretary  of  Survey  As- 
sociates, was  in  Spain  last  summer  she  met  a  true  kinsman 
of  the  Survey — the  one  independent  member  of  Parliament, 
Miguel  Moya.  He  spoke  little  English ;  she  spoke  little 
Spanish.  But  by  German  and  French  they  limped  forward 
to  the  open  space  where  liberal  meets  liberal,  and  he  told 
her  of  the  problems  that  they  meet  in  Spain.  Signor  Moya 
for  five  years  has  been  editor  of  El  Liberal,  a  clear,  small 
voice  raised  against  the  leading  press  in  Spain,  which  is 
governed,  he  says,  or  influenced  by  financial  and  political 
elements  which  suffer  from  lack  of  democratic  feeling  and 
are  quite  incapable  of  understanding  what  is  new.  His 
father,  autonomista  representative  for  Havana  and  Porto 
Rico,  after  these  colonies  were  lost  to  Spain  represented  the 
Huesca  district  in  Parliament.  He  was  a  liberal  and 
fought  all  his  life  against  the  reactionary  spirit  that  sur- 
rounded him — and  occasionally  defeated  it  Two  years  ago 
the  father  died,  and  Miguel  Moya  took  his  place  in  Parlia- 
ment, an  avowed  friend  of  the  working  people.  In  his 
profession  of  mining  engineer,  learned  at  Heidelberg,  he 
had  studied  the  mines  of  magnetite,  chrome  and  nickel  in 
the  Serrania  de  Ronda  (Andalusia),  and  had  investigated 
the  silver  deposits  that  are  in  some  of  the  rivers  there.  He 
therefore  knows  the  place  in  politics  taken  by  the  mineral 
wealth  of  Spain,  exploited  for  the  most  part  by  foreign 
capital — and  in  the  case  of  the  mercury  mines  (Spain  owns 
the  world's  richest  mercury  deposits),  managed  so  thrift- 
lessly by  an  over-officialled  government  as  to  make  it  neces- 
sary to  tax  the  people  for  their  support. 

"People  come  to  Spain,"  says  Signor  Moya,  "and  ex- 
claim, 'Oh,  how  beautiful!  Do  not  touch  it!'  But  I  an- 
swer, 'Would  it  not  be  still  as  beautiful  if  it  were  clean; 
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He  was  the  first  man  in 
modern  Christendom  to  establish 
civil  government  on  the  doctrine 
I    of  the  liberty  of  conscience." 
George  Bancroft 

fk 


Thomas  Jefferson  drafting  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  17m 

"Though  the  will  of  the  majority 
is  in  all  cases  to  prevail, that 
will, to  be  rightful, must  be 
reasonable :  the  minority  possess 
their  equal  rights,  which  equal 
laws  must  protect." 


Tho 


i  Jef fei 
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William  Lloyd  Garrison,  in  October  1835. 
was  mobbed  in  Boston  for  denouncing 
slavery. 

"Let  the  mind  and  tongue  and 
press  be  free.  A  forcible  suppression 
of  error  is  no  aid  to  the  cause  of 
truth.*'       _       _.    t  _ 

William  Lloyd  uarrison 


PIONEERS  OF  JUSTICE 


William   Penn    making    "ihe  Treaty 
1o  and  never  broken"       1682  (?) 

We  meet  on  the  broad  pathway 
of  good  faith  and  goodwill.  No 
advantage  shall  be  taken  by  us 
against  you  or  by  you  against 
us.  All  shall  be  openness  and 
brotherly   love'.' 

Penris    Speech  1o  the  IndLins 
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SusanB. Anthony     1820-1900 
Pioneer  Worker  for^bman  Suffrage 

Slie  spoke  before  every  Congress 

from   1869  to  1906. 

"Let  every  woman  who  enjoys  the 
freedom  she  helped  to  win  and  every 
man  ■who  rejoices  in  the  larger  horizon 
of  the  mothers  of  his  race.giw  loving 
homage  to  the  great  heart  and  dauntless 
spirit  of  Susan  B.Anthony!' 
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Without  schooling, money  or 
influence,  his  arm  and  brain  hone*tly 
earned  a  fortune, and  then  de\oted 
it  to  educating  others. 

"While  I  have  always 
recocjnized  that  the  object 
of  business  is  to  make  money 
in  an  honorable  manner,  I  have 
endeavored  to  remember  that 
the  object  of  life  is  to  do  o/>od!' 

Peter  Cooper 
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THE  hero  ^worship  of  a  nation  is  apt  to  attach  itself  to  a  few  individuals  of  striking  personality 
whose  deeds  or  sayings  have  some  dramatic  quality  which  lends  itself  to  the  process  of  myth-building 
as  their  story  is  handed  on  from  generation  to  generation.  The  national  consciousness  is  limited  and 
<warped  by  a  tradition  which,  while  it  rightly  extols  great  statesmen  and  soldiers,  permits  other  national 
heroes  and  heroines  to  fall  into  oblivion.  The  National  Child  Welfare  Association,  therefore,  deserves 
our  gratitude  for  its  enterprise  in  starting  the  publication  of  a  series  of  panels  for  use  in  school  which, 
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Horace  Mann,  nJ6-i859.  Organizer 
of  Americas  School  System 

"He  saw  that  national  safety, 
prosperity  and  happiness 
could  he  obtained  only  throuoh 
Free  Public  Schools ,  open  to  all , 
good  enoucih  for  all.and  attended 
by  all." 
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Mary  Lyon   1797-1849  Founder  of 

Mount  Holyoke  College 


She  first  opened  to  women 
the  doors  of  Higher  Education 
through  which  thousands 
have  since  entered  into 
broader  and  nobler  living. 


I  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  f 


GENERAL  SAMUELC.ARMSTRONG  FOUNDER 
OP  HAMPTON  INSTITUTE-1868 


Being  worked  means  degradation, 
working  means  civilization.Through 
the  medium  of  hand  training,, or 
indus  trial  educatioaGerilArmstrong 
taught  the  Negro  to  work  so  that 
he  would  not  have  to  be  worked*.' 

BOOKERT.WASHINGTON. 
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PIONEERS  OF  SERVICE 


Cen'l  William  C.Gorgas  1854- 1920 

He  conquered  epidemics 
inHavana  .Panama.  SouthAfrica, 
and  South  America. 

He  overcame  yellow  fever, 
making  the  Panama  Canal 
possible  and  the  tropics  at  last 
safe  for  white  men. 
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Jacob  A.Riis  1849-1914 

"The  robin  and  the  dandelion 
we  must  put  into  barren  lives  if 
w  would  have  good  citizenship 
American  citizenship  without  them 
"would  leave  the  slum  there.to  dio; 
the  grave  of  it,and  of  the  republic!" 

Jacob  A.Riis 
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Frances  E.  Willard     1839  —  1898 

In  the  cause  of  temperance 
she  travelled  3o,ooo  miles  in 
one  year,  and  averaged  cm 
address  every  day  for  12 years. 

She  knew  the  power  of  bandedE 
But  felt  that  love  was  stronger  still 
And  organized  for  doing  good 
The  world's  united  womanhood." 

J.G.WHITTIER 
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'when  complete,  'will  commemorate  some  of  the  great  pioneers  in  every  important  public  concern.  In 
this  gallery  of  "neighbors"  who  have  gone  are  examples  from  the  four  series  of  portraits  that  have 
so  far  been  published.  They  are  designed  mainly  to  make  young  Americans  realize  their  debt  to 
the  past  and  to  inspire  them  with  a  resolve  to  pay  that  debt;  but  they  will  also  help  to  correct 
that  erroneous  conception  of  American  history  'which  our  textbook  makers  and  their  critics  hate 
lately  so  bitterly  fought  over,  and  they  will  teach  that  history  is  not  dead  but  being  made  here  and  now. 
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if  there  were  sanitation  enough  so  that  people  did  not  live 
in  filth  and  die  like  flies;  and  no  children  were  allowed  to 
work,  and  all  children  could  go  to  school?  If  almost  every 
peasant  did  not  have  to  support  a  useless  public  official  ?' 
The  peasantry  of  Spain  is  bled  white  for  taxes.  When 
England  becomes  imperial,  she  at  least  has  for  justification 
that  she  sets  up  schools  and  departments  of  health  and 
builds  up  the  material  comfort  of  the  people  of  her  colony. 
When  Spain  becomes  imperial,  what  is  her  first  contribu- 
tion?    A  bull  ring!" 

In  Spain  even  more  than  in  other  Latin  countries  it  is 
true  that  the  first-rate  men  do  not  go  into  politics.  The 
individualistic,  brilliant  young  Spaniard  stands  by,  vigor- 
ously indifferent,  knowing  the  impermanence  of  political 
imprints,  and  concerns  himself  with  art  and  abstraction. 
This  is  temperamental.  But  there  is  the  additional  hurdle 
of  caste  which  he  must  vault  before  he  can  associate  himself 
with  the  causes  of  the  people..  Therefore  Miguel  Moya 
has  been  rather  dramatic  in  taking  his  place.  He  has  the 
modern  substitute  for  the  panoplies  of  feudal  romance.  He 
is  young — only  thirty-four;  he  drives  powerful  cars;  he 
makes  his  constituencies  by  airplane. 

In  a  copy  of  El  Liberal  which  he  has  sent  to  the  Survey, 
and  which  is  accompanied  by  a  letter,  it  is  stated  that  he  has 
asked  in  Parliament  for  concessions  in  aid  of  the  starving 
Russians.  "You  can  see,"  he  writes  in  his  letter,  "the  un- 
favorable result  of  my  attempt.  This  and  other  things, 
which  are  in  the  rest  of  the  world  ordinary  occurences,  are 
in  Spain,  in  official  Spain,  unfortunately  not  customary  at 
all." 

HAMLIN  GARLIN'S  two  novels,  autobiographical  in 
nature,  The  Son  of  the  Middle  Border  and  The 
Daughter  of  the  Middle  Border,  have  revived  interest  in 
the  pioneer  life  of  a  generation  ago  when  the  frontier  was 
pushed  steadily  westward.  Meanwhile  another  writer,  a 
poet,  has  been  putting  bits  of  experience  gained  as  a  boy 
into  verse  which  does  for  the  prairie  and  the  cow-country 
much  that  Robert  Frost  has  done  for  New  England.  This 
is  Edwin  Ford  Piper  of  the  University  of  Iowa.  Although 
he  is  not  so  well  known  in  the  East  as  is  Hamlin  Garlin, 
his  poems,  which  deal  with  the  transition  of  the  plains  from 
Indian  hunting  grounds  to  farm  communities,  have  traveled 
up  and  down  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  through  the  prairie 
states. 

His  first  volume  of  verse,  Barbed  Wire,  published  by  the 
Midland  Press  several  years  ago,  is  largely  autobiographical, 
telling  of  typical  characters  and  incidents  concerned  with 
the  settlement  of  the  prairies.  Barbed  wire,  says  the  author, 
changed  the  range  into  a  region  of  homesteads.  It  gave  the 
settler  a  defense  against  the  cowman,  who,  after  a  bitter 
struggle,  moved  on  still   further  west. 

Mr.  Piper  was  born  in  the  early  seventies  in  Nebraska, 
a  country  of  woods  and  open  plains.  His  early  memories  are 
full  of  running  brooks,  scrub-oak  bluffs,  hazel  thickets, 
hickory  and  walnut  groves;  Texas  steers  brought  in  to  be 
fattened,  herds  of  range  ponies  at  fifteen  dollars  a  pick.  At 
five  he  became  a  herder.  When  he  was  ten,  more  room 
was  needed  for  the  stock  owned  by  the  family,  and  he  was 
sent  with  a  herd  and  prairie  schooners  to  the  western  part 
of  the  state.  There  he  spent  a  number  of  years  through 
the  inrush  of  settlers,  years  of  drought  and  plenty.  In  a 
letter  he  says: 

I  rode  in  the  mover's  wagon.  I  camped  by  the  road.  I  saw 
the  last  antelope  hunted  down.  I  mourned  for  a  stolen  horse, 
my  companion  whose  language  I  well  understood.  I  have  been 
a  builder  of  fences  and  of  houses,  a  digger  of  wells.  I  have 
broken  sod   and    raised   corn  to  sell   at  ten  cents   a   bushel. 

Out  of  experience  such  as  this  has  come  an  authentic 
transcript  of  a  phase  of  American  life  which  is  fading  into 


the  past.  The  poems  are  printed  in  anthologies  and  widely 
quoted.  They  are  simple,  direct,  vivid,  with  little  of  the 
plush  and  the  fustian  of  traditional  poetry.  Mr.  Piper 
speaks  at  times  in  uncouth  language,  or  in  the  cowboy  slang 
which  most  truly  expresses  his  thought.  He  uses  mainly 
nouns  and  verbs — words,  when  necessary,  that  sprawl  and 
limp  and  crouch.     Of  the  husker,  for  instance,  he  says : 

With   awkward  vigor, 
Over   the   rough    and    frozen   ground    he    stumps, 
Tearing  the  corn  from  heavy  husks  that  rasp 
Through   glove    and    finger-cot  to  fray  the    flesh. 

His  ideal  in  writing  is  "simplicity  in  form,  faithfulness  in 
spirit  and  matter."  These  he  has  achieved.  There  is  a 
sharp  ache  of  loneliness  in  his  long  poem  of  the  canyon, 
where  he  says: 

Down  the  steep  slope, 
With   the   brown   bunchgrass   swishing  round   your  knees. 
The    rusty    stovepipe    rises    through    a    beard 
Of   starveling  herbage.     A    mat  of  tumble-weeds 
In  the  doorway  is  o'erhung  with  bluestem  blades; 
They  blot  the   path   to   the  well.     The  garden   place 
Bristles  with   ragweed  ;     at   one   corner  spire 
Red   and  white  hollyhocks,   and  the  dying  souls 
Of  damask   roses   drench    the   sultry   noon. 

But  out  of  the  rough  life  of  the  prairie  came  the  neighbor- 
hood and  the  community.  In  The  Banded  he  beautifully 
catches  this  new  thing  on  the  plains — the  good  of  the  group: 

The   spirit  of  life 
Will    draw   this   dusk   confusion    into   form, 
Will  shape  the  self  of  the  neighborhood  wherein, 
Like  wheat  straws  in  the  bundle,  men  are  bound, 
And    press    upon    each    other,    bringing   help 
Or  harm  not  to  be  measured.     Hate,  and  love, 
And    hateful    love,    and    loving   hate,    and    low 
Passions  that  bind  man  to  his  brother  beast, 
And  wild   sweet  hopes,   and   airy  fancies   lifted 
Like  a  winged  song  half  way  from  man  to  God, 
Must  merge  into  the  spirit  of  the  group. 


SOME  of  the  delegates  to  the  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work  wish  to  make  yet  another  nomination  for 
the  list  of  America's  twelve  greatest  women.  They  found 
a  woman  at  Warren,  Rhode  Island,  who  comes  as  near  as 
any  one  they  know  to  creating  a  small  boy's  paradise.  The 
town  of  Warren  started  out  early  to  a  life  of  fame  by  being 
the  original  home  of  Brown  University,  which  later  moved 
to  Providence.  But  since  Mrs.  Julia  Maxfield's  entrance 
into  the  field,  there  is  a  widespread  undercurrent  of  opinion 
among  some  of  the  undergraduates  that  Warren  might  be 
a  claimant  again  as  the  seat  of  learning  in  the  state.  For 
it  is  here,  in  the  grounds  of  a  fine  colonial  house,  on  a  hidden 
side  street,  that  students  from  many  states  can  be  found  on 
any  fine  summer's  day  in  motor  cars  which  vary  from  the 
millionaire's  limousine  to  the  plumber's  tin  lizzie  sitting  at 
Mrs.  Maxfield's  feet.  Her  collected  works  in  twenty-eight 
containers  are  the  object  of  study.  For..  Mrs.  Maxfield's 
claim  to  fame  rests  on  so  many  varieties  of  ice  cream,  each 
of  them  perfect,  prepared  under  her  personal  supervision  and 
arranged  in  alluring  rows  for  the  visitor's  choice.  Here 
three  generations  of  ice  cream  fans,  from  grandmother  to 
obstreperous  grandson  precariously  balancing  himself  on  the 
running  board  while  he  partakes  of  raspberry  ice,  exchange 
their  experiences  and  enthusiasms.  In  the  space  of  one  short 
half  hour  there  have  been  discovered  motors  from  the  sacred 
precincts  near  Bailey's  Beach.  Newport,  from  the  elegance 
of  Narragansett  Pier,  from  the  regions  of  Fifth  Avenue, 
from  Boston — even  from  distant  Michigan.  Mrs.  Maxfield 
is  an  artist  with  an  ever-widening  circle  of  admiring  con- 
noisseurs. Yet  never  has  she  permitted  her  growing  popu- 
larity to  prostitute  her  art ;  never  has  she  succumbed  to  the 
temptation  of  substituting  potboilers  for  the  delicate  works 
of  her  imagination. 
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THE  PEOPLE  AND  THE  NATIONAL  PARKS 

{Continued  from  page  553) 

to  form  the  company,  but  they  had  neither  the  desire  nor  the 
capital.  His  efforts  to  persuade  Denver  capitalists  to  form 
a  company  also  failed.  So  at  last  he  awarded  the  concession 
to  the  Glacier  Park  Transportation  Company,  and  the  pro- 
blem was  solved.  The  local  hotel  men  carry  their  own 
patrons  back  and  forth  from  the  Estes  Park  entrance,  and 
all  but  two  are  satisfied ;  the  company  carries  tourists  ex- 
clusively elsewhere  in  the  park. 

Other  local  transportation  companies  similarly  serve  Yel- 
lowstone, Grand  Canyon,  Yosemite,  Mount  Rainier  and 
other  national  parks.  All  the  transportation  companies,  like 
the  hotel  and  shop  concessioners,  pay  a  percentage  of  gross 
income  into  the  national  treasury.  The  government  fixes 
every  charge,  audits  their  books  and  allows  each  concessioner 
to  make  a  fair  profit.  In  all  national  parks  lower  prices 
prevail  than  elsewhere  for  service  of  similar  quality. 

From  Yosemite,  which  has  become  the  experimental  park 
of  the  system,  are  passing  to  other  parks  various  develop- 
ments making  for  lower  living  expense.  The  cafeteria  ser- 
vice successful  there  during  the  last  two  years  has  been  in- 
troduced by  the  camping  company  at  Yellowstone  this 
season.  The  average  cafeteria  dinner  at  Yosemite  cost  forty- 
nine  cents  last  year,  for  which  one  might  have  soup,  meat,  a 
vegetable,  bread  and  butter,  dessert  and  coffee.  The  cafe- 
terias were  heavily  patronized  by  motorists.  In  quality  the 
food  was  identical  with  the  best  in  the  park. 

Furnishing  board  and  transportation  is  of  course  a  busi- 
ness, and  the  larger  the  park's  patronage,  the  better  the 
possible  service  and  the  wider  the  range  of  price.  Yellow- 
stone and  Yosemite  now  offer  living  opportunities  at  three 
prices,  those  of  the  hotels,  the  public  camps,  and  the  cafe- 
terias. In  the  smaller  parks  only  the  one  service  is  possible, 
the  public  camp  at  from  $3.50  to  $4.50  a  day,  American 
plan. 

If  I  seem  to  praise  the  service  at  the  parks  unqualifiedly, 
it  is  because  I  cannot  forget  the  miracle  of  its  development 
within  six  years.  Seen  outside  of  this  perspective,  no'  doubt 
it  is  crude  in  many  respects,  but  it  is  seldom  inefficient. 

Optimism  is  justified  by  the  splendid  spirit  of  cooperation 
found  everywhere.  If  the  same  vision  and  efficiency  in  con- 
trol, the  same  pride  and  promptness  of  service  in  the  field 
organizations,  the  same  enthusiasm  and  enterprise  in  the 
concessionary  organizations,  and  the  same  enthusiastic  pride 
on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  country  continue,  we  may 
have  in  ten  years  or  so  the  most  remarkable  public  service 
of  any  kind  in  the  world. 

Already  the  national  parks  are  beneficently  affecting  the 
national  mind  in  several  ways.  Of  great  importance  is  their 
strong  tendency  to  redemocratize  in  a  period  which  needs  it. 
Nowhere  else  do  people  from  all  the  states  mingle  in  quite 
the  same  spirit  as  they  do  in  their  national  parks.  One  sits 
at  dinner,  say,  between  a  Missouri  farmer  and  an  Idaho 
miner,  and  at  supper  between  a  New  York  artist  and  an 
Oregon  shop-keeper.  One  stages  it  with  people  from 
Florida,  Minnesota  and  Utah,  climbs  mountains  with  a 
chance  crowd  from  Vermont,  Louisiana  and  Texas,  and  sits 
around  the  evening  camp  fire  with  a  California  grape 
grower,  a  locomotive  engineer  from  Massachusetts,  and  a 
banker  from  Michigan. 

Here,  the  social  differences  so  insisted  on  at  home  just 
don't  exist.  Perhaps  for  the  first  time,  one  realizes  the 
common  America — and  loves  it. 

One  of  the  first  surprises  is  the  identity  of  the  common 
idiom  and  pronunciation,  the  movies  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Another  is  the  breadth  and  tolerance  of  the 
common  opinion ;  one  might  almost  be  chatting  in  a  home 


crowd.     While  points  of  view  vary  with  locality,  one  mar- 
vels at  the  total  absence  of  what  we  call  sectionalism. 

It  is  the  enforced  democracy  and  the  sense  of  common 
ownership  in  these  parks  that  works  this  magic.  They  have 
rediscovered  to  us  the  American  people.  Elsewhere,  tra- 
velers divide  among  resorts  and  hotels  according  to  their 
ability  to  pay,  and  maintain  their  home  attitudes.  In  the 
national  parks  all  are  just  Americans. 

The  feature  of  national  parks  economy  that  makes  espe- 
cially for  democracy  is  the  public  camp.  This  is  a  collec- 
tion of  tents  and  cabins  grouped  around  a  large  central 
building,  usually  built  of  logs,  which  contains  the  dining 
rooms  and  social  halls.  In  the  evenings  there  are  entertain- 
ments and  dancing  in  the  central  hall,  while  outside  others 
gather  around  a  big  fire  to  chat  and  sometimes  sing.  The 
cabins  have  electric  lights  and  usually  small  wood-burning 
stoves,  for  in  these  altitudes  the  nights  are  cold. 

In  the  Yellowstone  camping  system,  which  is  designed 
and  developing  with  far-sighted  vision,  the  spirit  of  democ- 
racy is  enhanced  by  the  domestic  service  personnel,  which  is 
drawn  entirely  from  schools  and  colleges.  College  boys 
trundle  your  luggage  to  the  tent,  and  bring  you  stove  wood. 
High  school  and  university  teachers  wait  on  you  at  table. 
Off  duty,  these  young  men  and  women  mingle  with  the 
visitors.  It  is  they  who  furnish  the  evening  entertainments, 
which  often  have  great  excellence.  Visitors  of  distinction 
in  business  and  professional  life,  actors  and  professional 
singers  often  participate. 

Like  all  other  national  park  institutions,  the  public  camps 
are  still  in  their  infancy.  Their  national  character  and 
spirit  offer  large  opportunities,  and  the  desire  of  these  wise 
concessioners  to  recognize  and  realize  them  makes  possible 
something  quite  new  of  its  kind. 

The  automobile  camps  conducted  by  the  government  are 
also  in  the  experimental  stage.  These  are  supplied  with 
water  piped  from  the  mountains,  and  their  sanitary  condi- 
tions are  carefully  looked  after.  At  Yellowstone  community 
houses  are  being  built  for  the  social  meeting  places  of  the 
motorists,  and  these  will  extend  to  other  parks  as  appro- 
priations become  available.  Many  Congressmen  are  show- 
ing keen  interest  in  all  these  experiments,  and  visit  the  parks 
individually  and  sometimes  in  committees.  As  plans  work 
out  successfully  in  some  parks,  appropriations  necessary  for 
their  extension  to  all  are  only  a  matter  of  time. 

Space  permits  me  only  these  merely  suggestive  outlines  of 
a  system,  and  of  the  public  attitude  toward  it,  which  is 
destined  to  become  a  great  and  useful  national  institution 
in  the  very  near  future,  one  in  which  the  whole  people, 
whether  prospective  travelers  or  not,  are  happily  deeply  con- 
cerned. 

We  are  only  in  the  beginning  of  a  long  period  of  travel 
expansion,  out-door  living,  and  nature  study  which  affects 
the  entire  civilized  world,  and  of  which  America  is  the 
leader.  Steamship  and  travel  agencies  tell  us  that  America 
is  the  near-future  Mecca  of  world  travel,  and  that  capital 
is  already  investing  to  carry  it.  They  tell  us  that  our  na- 
tional parks  are  the  most  potent  head-liners  for  bringing 
foreign  travel  here. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  our  national  parks,  which 
already  have  become  the  most  active  factor  in  the  national 
travel  movement,  are  also  destined  to  become  an  important 
income  asset — which  is  another  reason  why  neighborhood 
business  interests  should  not  be  permitted  to  debase  their 
value  by  invading  them.  States  bordering  the  parks  will 
discover  for  themselves,  as  several  have  done  already,  that 
no  immediate  local  advantage  accruing  from  such  invasions 
can  compensate  the  whole  state  for  the  damage  to  its  future 
much  greater  business.  Killing  the  gosling  is  sillier  even 
than  killing  the  goose. 


TRAINING    COURSES    FOR 
SOCIAL    WORK 


The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Courses  in  Social  Economics 

Courses  offered  first  year: — Social  Case  Work, 
Health  and  Preventable  Disease,  Social  Medicine, 
Community  Problems  and  Organization,  Social  Work 
and  Law,  Immigrant  Peoples.  Twenty-one  hours  a 
week  field  work  training  under  professional  executives. 

Second  year,  specialized. 

Psychiatric  and  General  Medical  Social  Service  train- 
ing given  by  the  Social  Service  Department  of  The 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 

College  graduates  eligible  for  M.A.  degree  after  com- 
pleting the  two  years'  course. 

For  circulars  address  T.  R.  BALL,  Registrar. 


SUMMER  DAYS 

are  the  ones  when  you  can  prepare  for  fall  work  by 
reading  such  interesting  monographs  as 

1.  The  Child  in  the  Foster  Home,  Part  I,  by  Sophie 
Van  Senden  Theis  and  Constance  Goodrich  of 
the   New   York   State   Charities  Aid   Association. 

Seventy-five  cents 

2.  Community  Responsibility,  by  Courtenay  Din- 
widdie,  recently  of  the  Cincinnati  Social  Unit  Or- 
ganization. Thirty-five  cents 

3.  Self-Supporting  Students  in  Certain  New  York 
City  High  Schools,  by  Walter  W.  Pettit. 

Seventy-five  cents 
recently  published 
by 
THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

107    East    22nd   Street,    New   York 


The  Pennsylvania  School  for  Social  Service 

in  affiliation  with  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 

offers  a  ten  month's  course  in  Public  Health  Nursing. 
This  course  consists  of  both  theory  and  practice  and 
is  open  to  qualified  graduate  nurses.  Through  co- 
operation with  other  agencies,  training  is  giving  in  visit- 
ing nursing,  child  welfare,  school  and  industrial  nurs- 
ing, hospital  social  service  and  rural  community  nurs- 
ing.    New  year  begins   Monday,   September  5,   1922. 

For   detailed   information    apply    to 
MISS  HARRIET  FROST,  Director  of  Public  Health  Nursing 
The  Pennsylvania  School  for  Social  Service 

339    South    Broad    Street,    Philadelphia 


SIX  MONTHS  IN  A  STRIKE  CITY 

{Continued  from  page  557) 

whether  a  citizen   in   the  United   States  during  strike-time 
has  many  more  rights  than  the  German  used  to  have. 

Mr.  Starr's  genius  was  revealed  on  the  occasion  of  a 
Sunday  mass  meeting  subsequent  to  Chief  Healy's  dictum 
that  all  the  out-of-town  officers  of  the  union  must  be  denied 
the  privilege  of  speech.  Mr.  Starr  was  announced  as  the 
next  speaker.  A  terrified  silence  caught  the  vast  audience 
as  they  sensed  that  perhaps  a  deliberate  defiance  of  the  all- 
powerful  chief  was  to  be  staged.  Mr.  Starr  rose,  smiled, 
and  at  that  instant  a  huge  sign  was  hoisted  up  on  a  pole  in 
front  of  his  face: 

I  AM  FORBIDDEN  TO  SPEAK 

STICK 

WE  WIN 

The  strike  has  delivered  a  terrible  blow  to  the  commercial 
life  of  Manchester.  The  pay-roll  of  the  corporation  was 
fifty  thousand  dollars  per  day,  most  of  which  was  spent  in 
town.  Now  that  loss  has  reached  the  appalling  aggregate 
of  six  million  dollars.  Department  stores  have  been  work- 
ing with  a  half  force  for  months.  Dozens  of  firms  have 
shut  their  doors  completely.  Thousands  of  individuals  have 
moved  out  of  town.  And  yet  until  twenty  weeks  had 
elapsed  the  citizens  of  the  stricken  town  had  not  by  the 
slightest  organized  gesture  indicated  their  protest  against 
this  brutal  way  of  settling  an  industrial  difference.  The 
reason  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek :  the  whole  town  is  do- 
minated economically  by  this  corporation,  and  no  matter 
what  you  may  feel,  you  must  not,  except  to  the  ear  of  a 
trusted  friend,  permit  any  words  to  pass  your  lips  that  savor 
of  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  the  operative.  During  the 
last  week  of  June,  however,  a  citizens'  committee  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  approach  Mr. 
Dumaine  and  ask  for  conference.  To  this  committee  Mr. 
Dumaine  replied  that  he  was  willing  to  meet  with  his  em- 
ployes in  conference,  but  that  the  corporation  could  not 
yield  an  iota  of  its  demands.  On  such  a  basis  naturally  the 
conference  never  took  place. 

Previous  to  this  effort  of  the  citizens'  committee  other 
attempts  had  been  made  to  bring  the  opposing  parties  to- 
gether. The  Protestant  Ministerial  Union  organized  its 
strike  program  on  the  very  afternoon  the  strike  began,  con- 
ducted hearings  at  which  both  sides  of  the  controversy  pre- 
sented their  cases — but  failed  to  bring  about  any  conference 
between  them.  It  also  secured  through  the  Research  De- 
partment of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  valuable 
testimony  on  the  points  at  issue  from  several  cotton  mill 
experts,  editors  of  cotton  journals,  and  buyers  of  the  large 
department  stores,  from  all  of  which  evidence  it  was  con- 
vinced that  the  propaganda  of  the  corporation  needed  at  least 
to  be  subjected  to  careful  scrutiny  before  it  could  be  ac- 
cepted. 

The  governor  of  the  state  made  a  similar  attempt  at 
arbitration,  but  in  vain  ;  as  did  also  the  state  labor  com- 
missioner. Our  experience  in  Manchester,  which  parallels 
the  experience  of  other  textile  centers,  creates  a  high  prob- 
ability in  the  minds  of  many  observers  that  the  strategy  of 
the  campaign  has  been  organized  by  a  central  headquarters 
of  the  cotton  manufacturers  of  New  England,  and  that 
whether  or  not  labor  was  to  be  permitted  to  act  as  a  unit, 
at  any  rate  capital  has  been  acting  as  a  unit  for  the  securing 
of  ends  desired  by  all  the  manufacturers. 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  incidents  in  the  strike  would 
have  appealed  to  one's  sense  of  humor  if  its  implications  had 
not  been  so  tragic.     One  Friday  afternoon  Chief  Healy  an- 
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nounced  that  he  had  requested  the  Manchester  Park  Com- 
mission to  shut  the  parks  against  the  strikers'  meeting  the 
following  Sunday.  This  piece  of  news  struck  consternation 
to  the  hearts  of  some  of  us.  It  seemed  so  gross  a  violation 
of  the  principle  of  free  speech  that  we  feared  a  sudden  turn 
toward  radicalism  if  the  labor  forces  were  thus  provoked. 
As  president  of  the  Ministerial  Union  I  asked  Chief  Healy 
to  soften  his  request.  He  declined.  I  pointed  out  that  the 
one  message  of  the  sixteen  strikers'  meetings  held  thus  far 
had  been  to  obey  law,  keep  order,  be  good  citizens.  And 
the  further  fact  bulked  large  in  my  mind  that  by  a  grim 
coincidence  the  president  of  the  Park  Commission  which 
would  have  to  act  upon  this  request  was  the  one  director 
of  the  Amoskeag  who  lived  in  Manchester.  Learning  that 
a  hearing  upon  Chief  Healy's  request  wras  to  be  held  the 
next  morning,  I  put  in  an  appearance  as  a  protesting  citizen. 
I  modestly  quoted  the  first  amendment  of  our  national  con- 
stitution with  its  assertions  concerning  free  speech,  free  press 
and  free  assemblage.  Imagine  my  amusement  to  hear  the 
chairman,  the  aforesaid  director  of  the  Amoskeag,  interrupt 
me  as  I  finished  reading  the  Constitution  by  saying,  "Oh, 
Mr.  Jump,  that  is  very  old.  That  document  was  written 
a  long  time  ago."  I  ventured  with  such  courage  as  I  had 
to  remind  him  that  even  if  it  was  an  old  document,  probably 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  would  remember 
what  this  old  document  said,  if  ever  a  question  of  free  speech 
should  be  brought  to  its  jurisdiction  for  decision.  For- 
tunately the  newspaper  reporters  were  not  on  hand  when 
this  little  debate  took  place,  and  so  no  sensational  headline 
appeared  the  next  morning  to  the  effect  that  "the  Amoskeag 
Corporation  calls  the  American  Constitution  a  back 
number." 

A  few  days  ago  I  was  taking  some  photographs  near  the 
Coolidge  Mill,  the  one  mill  which  the  corporation  is  at- 
tempting to  run.  I  talked  with  some  men  who  were  stand- 
ing on  the  corner.  "How  many  operatives  are  working?" 
I  asked.  "Perhaps  a  hundred,"  was  their  reply.  "But  the 
mill  needs  more  than  a  thousand  to  man  its  looms  and  ma- 
chinery, doesn't  it?"  I  inquired.  "Yes,"  they  answered, 
"but  they  are  running  all  the  machines  whether  there  is  any 
cloth  on  them  or  not,  and  they  keep  the  windows  open  so 
that  the  roaring  looms  will  make  the  public  think  that  the 
whole  plant  is  under  operation." 

Whether  these  men  were  posted  as  to  their  facts  I  do 
not  know.  But  I  do  know  that  fifteen  thousand  laboring 
men  and  women  of  Manchester  are  waiting  at  colossal 
sacrifice  to  themselves  and  with  their  ranks  practically  un- 
broken for  what  they  regard  as  industrial  justice.  And  so 
far  as  I  can  judge,  the  overwhelming  sympathy  of  all  dis- 
interested parties  is  on  their  side. 


THE  WORLD  IN  THE  TEACHER'S  MIND 

{Continued  from  page  564) 

human,  real.  Democracy  is  at  stake.  Democracy  needs  an 
education  that  shall  be,  not  preparatory  to  that  academic 
world  that  exists  within  the  minds  of  many  teachers ;  but 
an  education  instinct  with  the  realities,  the  meanings,  the 
beauties  and  the  joys  of  our  common  hopes  and  our  human 
aspirations,  in  the  midst  of  our  work  and  as  a  part  of  our 
loves  and  hates,  our  failures  and  our  successes.  Democracy 
can  never  be  satisfied  with  an  education  the  significance  of 
which  is  academic.  Democracy  wants  an  education  that  is 
for  use  as  well  as  for  possession,  for  understanding  as  well 
as  for  adornment.  Our  teachers  must  learn  how  to  live  in 
the  world  of  men  and  women,  not  merely  in  the  unrealities 
of  the  academic  world,  if  they  are  to  serve  adequately  in  the 
great  educational  tasks  of  the  democratic  adventure. 


COMMUNITY  SERVICE 

AT 

The  Scudder  School 

THE  PURPOSE 

I    RAINING   for   young  women   in   community  service 
A   and     general     social    work,    either    professional    or 
volunteer.       Some     graduates     take     professional     posi- 
tions;  others   enrich   community   life   at   home   through 
the    new   viewpoint    gained   at   Scudder. 

THE  METHOD 

Y-J  RACTICAL   field    work   in    leadins   social   agencies, 
weekly    observation    trips,    and    field   workers'    con- 
ferences,  in  addition  to  classroom  work. 

COURSES  OFFERED 

\]  ATIONAL  backgrounds.    Americanization.     Family 
and  child  welfare.      Community  and  neighborhood 
work.       Case    work.       Recreation.       Secretarial    Train- 
ing, etc. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

A   high   school   education   or   its   equivalent. 

LENGTH  OF  COURSE 

One   or  two   years. 

DORMITORIES 

For    out    of   town    students. 

Fall  term  begins  September  28,  1922 

Address  Mrs.  Frances  A.  Thomas,  Director 
244  West  72nd  Street  New  York  City 


TRAIN  FOR  RURAL  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOURI 

Vocational  training  is  offered  to 
the  County  Superintendent  of 
Public  Welfare,  Family  Case 
Worker,  Red  Cross  and  Charity 
Organization  Society  Secretary, 
Probation  Officer,  County  Boy 
Scout  Commissioner,  County 
Agricultural  and  Home  Demon- 
stration      Agents       and       others. 

Collegiate,    Graduate    and    Short    Courses. 

Each  group  has  a  distinct  curriculum  and  a 

specialized   rural  laboratory. 

Rural  Training  in  a  Rural  Environment 

A  few  fellowships  available  for  graduate  work. 

For   full   information   address  Prof.   E.   L. 

Morgan,    in    charge    of   training    for    rural 

social  service. 

University  of  Missouri,  Columbia. 
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The  Allen  School-Social  Science 

Home  study  courses  for  social  workers  and  all  interested  in 
modern  problems  of  society.  Social  Problems,  Psychology, 
U.  S.  Government,  and  Economics.  Students  may  start  at 
any  time. 

Write  for  catalogue  to 

Henry  M.  Allen,  Principal 

Allen  School 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 


Summer  School  of  Opinion 

Siasconset,  Mass.  September  3  to  Sept.  24 

James  Harvey  Robinson 
Albert  Jay  Nock 
Frederick  C.  Howe 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Warbasse 
William  C.  Bullit  and  others 

Address:  "Sconset  Moors",  Siasconset,  Mass. 


RECREATION  TRAINING  SCHOOL  OF  CHICAGO 

(Successor  to  Recreation  Dept.,  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and 

Philanthropy.) 

One  and  two  year  course.     Community  drama. 

Write  for  circular 

800  S.  Halsted  St.  (Hull  House)  Chicago 


Hospitals 


and 


Institutions 

in  layout  and  plans  should  give  expression  to  the 
latest  medical  and  social  practice. 

Advice  on  plans  and  operating  problems  made 
available  through 

HOSPITAL  AND  INSTITUTIONAL  BUREAU 
OF  CONSULTATION 

HENRY  C.  WRIGHT,  Director 
289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


FACING  OLD  AGE 

by  Abraham  Epstein 

A  SCIENTIFIC  examination  of  the  social  and 
economic  problems  presented  by  the  aged  and 
a  plea  for  legislation  in  their  behalf  by  the  former 
Director,  Pennsylvania  Commission  to  Investigate 
Old  Age  Pensions.  Full,  informing  statistics  which 
are  indispensable  to  all  social  agencies. 
$3.50  net  at  all  book  stores  or  from 

ALFRED  A.  KNOPF,  Publisher,  N.  Y. 


SPEAKERS: 


We  assist  in  preparing  special  articles,  papers,  speeches, 
debates.  Expert,  scholarly  service.  Author's  Research 
Bureau,  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


VAN 
LOON 


Hendrik  Willem  Van  Loon's  illustra- 
tions and  cartoons  in  Survey  Graphic 
are  a  happy  introduction  to  the  great 
wealth  of  them  in  his  book,  "The  Story 
of  Mankind."  This  famous  "history  for 
children  from  10  to  70"  has  been  bought 
by  410  subscribers  through  The  Survey's 
Rook  Department.  $5  by  return  mail  of 
The  Survey,  112  E.  19  Street,  New  York 


FOR  THE  LEAST  OF  THESE 

(Continued  from  -page  558) 

ers  refer  to  the  employment  of  Negroes  and 
Mexicans  in  maintenance-of-way  work.  They  as- 
sert that  the  budgets  elaborated  by  government 
statisticians  and  others  are  meaningless  for  these 
groups  of  depressed  peoples.  The  argument  shriv- 
els under  scrutiny.  For  by  the  same  method  by 
means  of  which  an  estimate  of  the  bare  cost  of  liv- 
ing of  a  textile  laborer  in  Fall  River  was  arrived 
at,  a  budget  can  be  calculated  for  Mexicans  on  the 
Rio  Grande,  Negroes  in  Georgia,  Italians  in  New 
York  and  descendants  of  the  early  Anglo-Saxon 
stock  in  West  Virginia.  The  necessary  thing  is  not 
to  use  a  budget  which  may  or  may  not  be  applicable 
but  rather  to  ascertain  the  facts  in  a  given  com- 
munity and  to  build  standards  upon  them. 

But  these  are  details.  The  principle,  itself,  is 
of  utmost  importance.  The  government  has  inter- 
vened in  the  relations  between  the  carriers  and 
their  employes.  As  a  nation  we  have  essayed  to 
determine  the  rates  of  compensation  which  the  rail- 
roads must  pay.  It  is  unthinkable  that  a  govern- 
ment whose  prime  concern  is  in  the  welfare  of  the 
people  should  authorize  wages  which  are  inherent- 
ly parasitic.  The  only  possible  attitude  was  that 
expressed  by  President  Harding  in  his  New  York 
speech  on  May  23,   1921,  in  which  he  said: 

In  our  effort  at  establishing  justice  we  must  see  that  the  wage 
earner  is  placed  in  an  economically  strong  position.  His  lowest 
wages  must  be  enough  for  comfort,  enough  to  make  his  house  a 
home,  enough  to  insure  that  the  struggle  for  existence  shall  not 
crowd  out  the  things  truly  worth  living  for.  There  must  be  a 
provision  for  education,  for  recreation  and  a  margin  for  saving. 
There  must  be  such  freedom  of  action  as  will  insure  full  play  to 
the  individual's  abilities. 

It  is  too  much  to  hope  that  so  generous  a  stand- 
ard of  comfort  will  be  soon  incorporated  into  the 
law  and  translated  into  the  reality  of  a  wage  re- 
ward. It  is  not,  however,  extravagant  to  insist 
that  Congress  at  its  earliest  opportunity  reconsider 
the  Transportation  Act  so  that  the  Labor  Board, 
the  railroads,  the  workers  and  the  nation  may 
plainly  know  that  the  American  people  have  author- 
ized no  standard  too  low  to  make  possible  the  sup- 
port of  a  worker  and  a  small  family  in  health. 


There  are    still  a   few  copies  left  of  the 

COAL  NUMBER 

of  The  Survey 

Now  is  the  time 
to  send  one  to  a  friend 


30c  a  copy 
25c  a  copy  in  lots 
of  12  or  more 


Sent  free  with  a  new  yearly 

subscription  to  The  Survey 

or  Survey  Graphic 
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Six  Best  Sellers 

The  Mind  in  the  Making 

By  James   Harvey   Robinson  $2.50 

Professor  Robinson's  striking  analysis  of 
the  animal  mind,  the  savage  mind,  the 
child  mind  and  the  conventional  mind 
which  underlie  the  mind  of  the  man  01  to- 
day; and  his  plea  for  "creative  thinking." 

The  Story  of  Mankind 

By  Hendrik  Willem  Van  Loon  $5.00 
A  world  history  as  thrilling  as  a  novel 
and  as  accurate  as  the  stodgier  histories. 
Profusely   illustrated   by  the  author. 

Human     Traits     and    Their     Social 
Significance 

By  Irwin   Edman  $3.00 

A  textbook  in  social  psychology  dealing 
with  the  social  significance  of  individual 
differences. 

Public  Opinion 

By  Walter  Lippmann  $2.75 

A  study  of  the  force  that  governs  polit- 
ics and  social  relations  under  modern 
conditions  in  the  light  of  experience 
gained  during  the  war. 

Form,  of  Record-Keeping  for  Hospital 
Social  Work 

By  Gertrude  L.  Farmer  $1.50 

Hospital  social  case  records  worked  out 
from  fifteen  years'  experience. 

Juvenile  Delinquency 

By  Henry  H.  Goddard  $1.50 

The  director  of  the  Ohio  Bureau  for 
Juvenile  Research  describes  the  achieve- 
ments and   experiences  of  the   Bureau. 


for  postage  in    the 


More  than  600  Books 

were  ordered  at  The  Survey  counter 
during  the  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work*  Some  delegates  bought 
for  themselves;  others  for  shelves  of 
practical  volumes  which  are  main* 
tained  by  their  organizations  for  staff 
use*  The  largest  sales  were  of  books 
which  give  the  essential  social  and 
psychological  background  for  those 
who  are  engaged  in  social  work.  The 
six  best  sellers  are  given  above.  The 
titles  below  are  listed,  under  each 
classification,  according  to  the  number 
of  copies  sold.  No  charge  will  be  made 
United    States    on    prepaid    orders. 


SOCIOLOGY 


IMMIGRATION 


What  Is  Social  Case 
Work? 

Human  Nature  and 
Conduct 

The  Handbook  of  Or- 
ganization and  Meth- 
od in  Hospital  So- 
cial  Service 

Principle    of    Sociology     By   Edward   A.    Rose 


Social    Work 

History  of  Public  Poor 
Relief  in  Massachu- 
setts 

Our   Social    Heritage 

Education  for  Social 
Work 

Poverty  and  Depend- 
ency 

Plots  and   Personality 

Mental  Conflicts  and 
Misconduct 


By  Mary  E.   Bichmond  $1.00 
By   John   Dewey  2.25 

By  Margaret  S.  Brogden  2.50 


By   Bichard  C.    Cabot, 
M.D. 

By    Robert    W     Kelso 
By   Graham   Wallas 

By  Jesse  F.   Steiner 

By    John   L.    G  llin 

By  Slosson  and  Downey    1.75 


:.00 

2.00 


2  50 
3.00 


4.00 


By  William   Healy 

INDUSTRY 


Human         Factor 
Business 


in 


By   B     Seebohm 
Rowntree 
Coming    of   Coal  By  Robert  W.   Bruere 

Iron    Man    in    Industry    By    Roscoe   Pound 
Modern     Social     Move- 


ments 
Four      Hour      Day      in 

Coal 
Time    Study    and    Job 

Analysis 
Human    Factors  In    In- 
dustry 
Young   Industrial 

Worker 
What's    What    in     the 

Labor    Movement 
WoCking       With       the 

Working    Woman 


By    Savel    Zimand  1.80 

By    Hugh    Archbald  1.50 

By  William  0.   Lichtner  6.00 
By    Harry   Tipper  2.00 

By   M.    Phillips  1.50 

By  Waldo  R.    Browne       4  00 


By    Cornelia    Shatton 
Parker 


HEALTH 


Form  of  Record  Keep- 
ing for  Hospital  So- 
cial   Work 

Layman's  Handbook  of 
Medicine 

The  Child's  Uncon- 
scious   Mind 

Nutrition  and  Growth 
in    Children 

The  Prospective 
Mother 


By  Gertrude  L.  Farmer  $1  50 


By  Richard  C.    Cabot, 
M.D. 


By    Wilfred   Lay 


By    William    R.    P. 
Emerson.    M.D. 


By  .7.  Morris  Slemons, 
M.D. 


Poles   in   America 
Russians    and    Ruthen- 

ians    in    America 
Old     World    Traits 

Transplanted 
Immigration    Problem 
New    Homes   for   Old 

Folk  Songs  of  Many 
Peoples   (Vol.   I) 

Immigrant  Health  and 
the    Community 

Schooling  of  the  Im- 
migrant | 

The  Immigrant  Press 
and    Its   Control 


3.00 


$2.00 
1  00 
1.75 


3.00 
2.00 


2.00 


By   Paul  Fox 

By   Jerome   Davis 

By  Miller  and  Parks 
By    Jenks    and    Lauck 
By    Sophon  sba    P. 
Breckenridge 

By  Florence  Hudson 
Botsford 

By  Michael  M.   Davis, 
Jr. 


$1  00 
1.00 


2.50 
3.00 


2.50 
2.75 


PENOLOGY 

Within    Prison    Walls       By  Thomas  Mott 

Osborne  $2.00 

Penology   in  the   U.   S.    By  Louis   N.   Robinson     3.00 


Clerambault 
Adrienne    Toner 


Jean       Christophe 
vols.) 


CHILD   WELFARE 


Juvenile    Delinquency 
Quicksands   of    Youth 

Your   Boy  and    Girl 
Boy    Behavior 
Games       (School 

Church,    Home) 
Ice    Breakers 


1.75 
1.25 
1.2f 


By   George   O.    Draper 
By    Edna   Geister 


1.00 
135 


THE  COMMUNITY 


The    Community 

Rural  Community  Or- 
ganization 

Criminal  Justice  In 
Cleveland 

Motion  Pictures  for 
Community    Needs 


By   E.    C.    Lindeman  $1.75 

By  Augustus  W.  Hayes  1.50 

By   Roscoe  Pound  3.75 

Bv   Gladys   and   Henry 

Bollman  2.00 


FICTION 

By  Roraain  Holland 
By  Anne  Douglas 
Sedgwick 
(3 


2.50 

By  Frank  V.  Thompson    2.50 
By   Robert  E.   Park  2.50 


By   Romain   Rolland 

MISCELLANEOUS 


By  Henry  H.    Goddard   $1.50 
By   Judge   Franklin 

Hoyt 
By   A.   T    Jamison 
By    W.    H.    Burger 


The  Mind  in  the  Mak- 
ing 

The   Story   of    Mankind 

Human  Traits  and 
Their  Social  Signi- 
ficance 

Public    Opinion 

Outline  of  Science  (4 
vols.) 


By   James   Harvey 

Robinson 
By   Hendrik   Willem 

Van   Loon 


By  Irwin   Edman 

By    Walter    Lippmann 


$2.00 
2  00 
6.00 


$2.50 


3.00 
2.75 


Worth 


Upstream 

What's      Best 
Saying 

Adventures     in     Ideal- 
ism 

Senescence 

Peace   and    Bread 

Reconstruction    of    Re- 
ligion 


By  J.   Arthur  Thomson 

each,  3.75 
By    Ludwig    Lewisohn        3.00 


By    Bichard    Roberts 


1.25 


By    Katharin    Sabsovtch     3.00 


By  G.    Stanley  Hall 
By   Jane   Addams 


5.00 
1.75 


By   Charles  A.   Ellwood    2.25 


2.00 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

RATES:  Display  advertisements,  25  cents  per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the  inch. 
Want  advertisements,  8  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  the  address  or  box 
number,  for  each  insertion,  minimum  charge,  $1.50.  Discounts  on  three  or  more 
consecutive   insertions.     Cash  with   orders. 


Address  Advertising 
Department 


THE    SURVEY 


112  East  19th  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED:  A  director  of  sewing,  cook- 
ing, housekeeping,  and  similar  classes  in 
an  eastern  settlement  house.  One  with 
settlement  experience  preferred.  Fair  sal- 
ary. Six  weeks  vacation  each  year.  Ap- 
plicants are  requested  to  give  particulars 
regarding  training,  previous  employment, 
etc.     4242  Survey. 

WANTED:  A  head  matron  for  a  private 
detention  home  in  Cleveland — for  girls  16- 
20  years.  Prerequisites:  executive  ability 
in  household  management  and  in  dealing 
with  problems  of  delinquency.  Woman 
physician,  head  nurse,  or  trained  social 
worker  may  apply.     4252  Survey. 

WANTED:  Experienced  club  director 
as  general  assistant  to  the  headworker  in 
a  Philadelphia  settlement.  Salary  $1,200 
and  partial  maintenance.     4245  Survey. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital  posi- 
tions everywhere.  Write  for  free  book 
now.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses, 
30  N.  Mich.  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

A  YOUNG  woman  wanted  for  an  insti- 
tution who  knows  recreation  work  with 
older  girls,  also  some  clerical  work  and 
stenography.  Salary  $50  per  month  and 
full  maintenance.  Must  furnish  best  ref- 
erences.    4258    Survey. 

WANTED:  Head-worker  for  Jewish 
Community  House  in  mid-western  city. 
Man  of  imagination,  culture,  personality 
and  executive  ability.  Real  opportunity  for 
person  with  initiative  and  originality. 
Address:  box  4256  Survey  giving  full 
particulars  regarding  education,  experi- 
ence   and    compensation    expected. 

SOCIAL  Workers,  Secretaries,  Dietitians, 
Housekeepers,  address  Miss  Richards,  Pro- 
vidence, R.  I.,  Box  5,  East  Side.  Boston 
Office. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

TEACHERS  wanted  for  public  and  pri- 
vate schools,  colleges  and  universities.  Edu- 
cation Service,  Southern  Building,  Wash- 
ington. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

MALE  NURSE,  10  years'  experience, 
desires  post  as  nurse  in  industrial  plant, 
or  care  of  invalid,  or  companion.  Will 
travel.  College  education,  physical  cultur- 
ist  and  masseur,  corrective  exercises. 
Prefer  Philadelphia,  New  York  or  New 
Jersey.     4257   Survey. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

YOUNG  Jewish  couple,  combining  uni- 
versity education  with  good  Jewish  back- 
ground, seek  positions  as  Superintendent 
and  Matron  respectively  of  a  Jewish  Or- 
phan Home.  Special  training  in  social 
work  coupled  with  successful  practical  ex- 
perience in  child-care.  At  present  holding 
important  positions  in  large  orphanage. 
Satisfactory  reasons  for  desiring  change. 
Best  references  and  recommendations. 
Available  after  September  1.  4238  Survey. 

WANTED:  Position  by  woman.  A 
trained  Kindergartener.  Has  done  Play- 
ground, Case  and  Girls'  Club  work.  Eight 
years'  experience  in  foreign  Industrial 
Neighborhood,  also  Southern  Cotton  Mill 
Village.     Best  of  references.     4231  Survey. 

ASSISTANT  Headworker  of  large  East- 
ern Settlement,  with  record  of  achievement 
in  important  organizations,  desires  execu- 
tive position  with  settlement  or  social  wel- 
fare organization.  Experienced  in  child 
welfare  and  protective  work.  4248  Survey. 

YOUNG  MAN  with  wide  experience, 
now  superintendent  of  Children's  Home, 
desires  to  make  a  change.  Similar  position 
in  dependent  or  delinquent  home  desired. 
Best  of   references.     4247  Survey. 

EXPERIENCED      TRAINED      NURSE 

desires  position  in  institution,  orphanage  or 
convalescent  home  with  both  adults  and 
children.  Ready  October  first.  4220 
Survey. 

UNMARRIED  man,  thirty-two  years  of 
age,  with  nine  years'  practical  experience 
in  work  with  boys,  desires  a  position  where 
this  experience  can  be  used.  No  especial 
location  preferred.     4251  Survey. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSE  and  trained 
social  worker  with  a  broad  experience  in 
child  welfare,  desires  a  position  in  institu- 
tion or  field   work.     4255  Survey. 

WANTED:  Position  as  General  Sec- 
retary of  Family  Welfare  Bureau.  Any- 
where in  United  States.  Unusually  well 
trained.     Now   employed.     4246   Survey. 

WANTED:  Position  as  dormitory  man- 
ager and  chaperon  in  high  grade  Women's 
Educational  Institute  or  College,  by  trained 
experienced  woman.     4249  Survey. 

SOCIAL  CASE  WORKER  with  Red 
Cross  experience,  desires  position  in  New 
York.  80  Prospect  Street,  Portchester,  New 
York. 

WANTED:  Position  as  House  director 
in  Y.  W.  C.  A.  by  trained  and  experienced 
worker.     4250  SURVEY. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 

Listings    fifty    cents    a    line,    four    weekly    inser- 
tions;   copy    unchanged    throughout    the    month. 

George  H.  Doran  Co.,  New  York,  announce  the 
following  three  32-page  pamphlets  at   10c  each: 

America:  Its  Problems  and  Perils,  by  Sher- 
wood Eddy.  No.  6  of  Christianity  and  In- 
dustry Series.  Facts  concerning  poverty,  low 
wages,  long  hours,  concentration  of  wealth,  the 
open  shop  drive,  yellow  journalism,  denial  of 
freedom   of   speech,   lynching,    war. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  bv 
Kirby  Page.  No.  5  of  Christianity  and  In- 
dustry Series.  Reprinted  from  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  May,  1922.  Written  after  an  inter- 
view with  Judge  Gary  and  President  Farrell. 
Discusses  the  social  consequences  of  modern 
business   policies. 

Incentives  In  Modern  Life,  by  Kirby  Page. 
No.  7  of  the  Christianity  and  Industry  Series. 
The   William  Penn  Lecture  of   1922. 


The  Bureau  of  Industrial  Research,  (Third 
Floor),  289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
announces  the  three  following  pamphlets: 

In  Non-Union  Mines — Diary  of  a  coal  digger 
in  Central  Pennsylvania.  August,  1921.  By 
Powers   Hapgood.      SOc. 

The  Open   Shop— Study  by   S.   Zimand  of  anti- 
union  campaign.      10c. 
Coal  War  In   Britain.     By  H.   Tracey.     25c. 


Mental  Hygiene  Survey  of  Cincinnati  includ- 
ing recommendations  for  a  local  program,  a 
study  of  the  feebleminded  in  the  community 
and  a  state  program — made  by  the  National 
Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene.  Price  $1.00. 
Write  Public  Health  Federation,  25  E.  9th 
St.,    Cincinnati,   Ohio. 

Education  and  the  Community,  The  Program 
of  a  People's  Center.  Philip  L.  Seman,  Jew- 
ish People's  Institute,  1258  West  Taylor  St., 
Chicago,  111.  $.30  a  copy.  Reprint  from 
July  1922  Observer. 

Hints  For  Meeting  the  Problem  of  M\lad- 
justed  Youth.  A  Study  in  Social  Work  for 
Beginners.  By  Alice  D.  Menken,  356  Second 
Ave.,    N.    Y.    C.      Price   $.25. 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation.  A  Review  for 
1921  by  George  E.  Vincent,  President  of  the 
Foundation.  Published  by  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation.  61  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
59    pages,    illustrated. 

Prenatal  Care  In  Chicago — a  survey  showing 
the  importance  of  prenatal  care  and  describing 
the  existing  facilities  in  Chicago,  with  an  out- 
line of  standards  and  recommendations.  By 
Mrs.  Kenneth  F.  Rich.  102  Pages.  Price,  50 
cents.  Chicago  Community  Trust,  10  S.  La 
Salle   St.,   Chicago,   Illinois. 

flow  the  Budget  Families  Save  and  Have— 
the  reserve  system  explained  (5  cents);  How 
John  and  Mary  Lire  and  Save  on  $35  a  Week 
— a  weekly  budget  plan  (10  cents):  Weeklv 
Allowance  Book  (10  cents);  Ten-Cent  Meals, 
hv  Florence  Nesbitt,  44  pp.  (10  cents').  Am. 
School  Home  Economics,  849  East  58  St., 
Chicago. 

Credit  Union.  Complete  free  information  on 
request  to  Roy  F.  Bergengren.  5  Park  Square. 
Boston.   Mass. 

Three  Shifts  in  ST^ri.  wn  the  Way  Out.  The 
12-hour  day  in  U.  S.  Steel  plants  and  the 
shorter  workday  in  the  competing  independent 
plants  of  America  and  England.  Includes 
articles  by  Wh'ting  Williams  and  John  A. 
Fitch.  A  special  issue  of  The  Survey.  25  cents. 
The    Survey,    112    East   19.    St.,    New   York. 

How  to  Meet  IIvro  Times.  Edited  by  Rruno 
Lasker  A  summary  of  the  report  of  Mayor 
Mitchel's  Committee  on  Unemployment,  now 
out  of  print,  including  all  of  the  essential 
narts  and  recommendations.  Reprinted  from 
The  Survey.  25  cents  a  copy,  postpaid.  The 
Survey.    112    East    1»    St..    New    York. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty   cents  a  line  per  month,   four  weekly  inser- 
tions,   copy     unchanged    throughout    the    month. 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the 
part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking  in  the  bet- 
terment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library. 
$3.00  a  year.  19  W.  Main  St.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

Mental  Hygiene:  quarterly;  $2.00  a  year:  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,    370    Seventh    Avenue,    New   York. 


POSITION    as  Matron  of  Day   Nursing 
ir   small    Institution.     4254  Survey. 

In  answering  these  advertisements  please  mention  The  Survey.     It  helps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 
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HOTELS  FOR  WOMEN 


HOTEL   LINCOLN 

for 

Business  and  Professional  Women 

1222    Locust   Street  Philadelphia 

Phone:    Locust    7660 

Permanent   rate  $8   to   $15   a   week 

Transient   rates   $2   to   $4   a  night 

Non-business    women    welcomed    as    transient 

guests 


VACATION  SUGGESTIONS 


BEAUTIFUL  CAMP  TAMIMENT 

a  rare  combination  of  glorious 
country,  sports  and  education 
AN  IDEAL  VACATION  SPOT 

Write   for  Booklet  to 

CAMP  TAMIMENT.  FOREST  PARK,  PA. 


SUMMER  CAMP  for  professional  wo- 
men in  Maine  woods.  Screened  cabins, 
sanitary  plumbing,  boating,  bathing,  ten- 
nis, mountain  hikes.  $18  a  week.  4229 
Survey. 


A  RETIRED  city  worker  will  rent  a 
small  furnished  furnace-heated  cottage  on 
outskirts  of  Maine  village  to  an  apprecia- 
tive tenant  at  moderate  expense.  Suitable 
for  Sabbatical  year,  or  for  intellectual  or 
artistic  workers.  Correspondence  invited. 
4253  Survey. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

It  Cannot  Be  Done  Here?  Surprise  your- 
self! Find  out  what  you  do  NOT  know  about 
it. .   Read   A    Plea   and   a   Plan    for   the   effective 

Organization  of  Am.  Clerks 
and  Professional  Employees 

(Part  I,  30c;  Part  II,  35c.  ppd.)  Help  to 
make  America  safe  for  them!  Masmalga  Ser- 
vice,  Brooklyn.    N.   Y,    Stat.    "S,"    Box    18. 


"Home-Making  as  a  Profession" 

Is  a  100-pp.   ill.  handbook— it's  FREE      Home  study 
Domestic  Science  courses,  fitting  for  many  well-paid 
positions   or   for  home-making   efficiency. 
Am.  School  of  Home   Economics.  849  E.  58th  St..  Chicago 

Sell    Your   Snap   Shots    at   $5.00   Each 

Kodak  prints  needed  by  25,000  publishers.  Make 
vacations  pay.  V\  e  teach  you  how  and  where  to 
sell.  Write  Walhamore  Institute,  Lafayette 
Bir'lding,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 


500  THINGS  TO  SELL  BY  MAIL 

Remarkable     new     publication.       Workable     plans 
and   methods.     Loose-leaf,   cloth   binder.      Prepaid 
$1.00.       Walhamore    Company,    Lafayette     Bldg 
Philadelphia,    Pa. 


STATIONERY 


THIRSTY  blotters  sent  free  on  request, 
also  samples  of  excellent  stationery  for  per- 
sonal and  professional  use.  Franklin  Print- 
ery.     Warner,  New  Hampshire. 


FOR  THE  HOME 

Tea  Room  Management 

In    our    new   home-studv    course,    "COOK- 
ING FOR  PROFIT."  Booklet  on  request. 
Am.  School  of  Home  Economics.  849  E.  58th  St,  Chicago 
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I  Better,  Cheaper,  Quicker  | 

We    have    complete    equipment 
and   an  expert  staff  to  do  your 

Mimeographing 

Multigraphing 

Addressing 

Mailing 

If  you  will  investigate  you  will  find  that 
=  we  can  do  it  better,  quicker  and  cheaper 
3      than   you    can   in   your  own   office. 

Let   us  estimate  on   your  next  job 

I     Webster      Letter      Addressing      &     | 
I  Mailing  Company 

34th   Street  at  8th    Avenue  § 

Longacre   2447 
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Fifth  Avenue  Letter  Shop,  Inc. 


16  W.  23rd  Street 


ultigraphine I     GRA  mercy  4501 
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MSS 

.   WANTED 

BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS  WANTED! 
Any  subject,  immediate  reading  and  report. 
Dorrance,  Publishers,  308  Walnut  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Stories,   Poems,   Essays,   Plays  Wanted 

We  teach  you  how  to  write;  where  and  when  to 
sell.  Publication  of  your  work  guaranteed  by 
new  method.  Walhamore  Institute,  Dept.  J, 
Lafayette    Building,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 


EARN  $25  WEEKLY,  spare  time,  writ- 
ing for  newspapers,  magazines.  Exp.  un- 
nec,  details  Free.  Press  Syndicate,  964,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  etc.,  are 
wanted  for  publication.  Submit  Mss  or 
write  Literary  Bureau,   509   Hannibal,  Mo. 


WA  N  T  E  D 

2  2,500  POLISH  MARKS 

The  only  department  of  sociology  in 
any  college  in  Poland  has  been  opened 
in  the  Institute  at  Poznan.  It  is  in 
charge  of  Dr.  Floryan  Znaniecki,  for- 
merly of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
The  rate  of  exchange — 4500  marks  to 
$1 — makes  the  purchase  of  American 
sociological  publications  impossible. 
Will  some  American  friend  of  the 
youth  of  Poland  contribute  $5  for  a 
year's  subscription  to  The  Survey? 
Send   check   or  money  order   to 

THE    SURVEY 
112  E.    19  Street  New  York 


SALVAGE 

From  the  wreck  of  the  Interchurch  World 
Movement    we    have    secured    a    limited    num- 

INTERCHURCH  WORLD 

SURVEYS 

IN  TWO  VOLUMES 

HOME  AND  FOREIGN 

List    Price    $2.50 
Library    Edition    (large   size)    printed    in    two 
colors,    profusely    illustrated    with    maps    and 
charts.     These   will   be   sent    absolutely 

FREE 

upon    receipt   of   25c    (for   the    two)    to   cover 
postage. 

Also  a  number  of  smaller  size  American 
volumes  upon  receipt  of  10c  each  to  cover 
postage. 

Address 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Home 
Missions 

156    Fifth    Avenue,    New    York    City 


FOR    SALE 


FOR  SALE  at  great  sacrifice.  Seven 
hand  carved,  open  bookcases.  Italian  Wal- 
nut. 5  feet  5  inches  high.  12  inches  deep. 
Various  lengths.     4241   Survey. 


Choosing   a   School!  Sargent's  Handbook  of 

AMERICAN   PRIVATE   SCHOOLS. 
A    Guide    Book    for    Parents    telling     inti- 
mately    and     discriminatingly     of     Schools 
good  and  bad. 

Why   Choose    Blindly? 

896    pp.      $4.00    postpaid. 

Catalogs   or   Advice   on    request. 

PORTER    SARGENT 

14    Beacon   Street  Boston,    Mass. 


A    yearly    subscription   to    TKe    Survey 

weekly     (semi-monthly  this  Summer)     at    $5    includes    the    12    monthly    issues    of 
Survey  Graphic. 

Or,    Survey   Graphic    may    be    taken    by    itself — 12    fully    illustrated    monthly 
issues  at  $3  a  year. 

Survey  Associates,  Publishers 

112  East  19tn  Street,  New  York 

I  enclose  check    (or  money  order)    for  which  please  enter  me 
for  a  year's  subscription  to — 

□      The  Survey,  $5.00,  or  □      Survey  Graphic,  $3.00. 


Name 


Address 


(In  answering  these  advertisements  please  mention  The  Survey.     It  helps  us,  it  identifies  you. 
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THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL  WORK- 
ERS— Miss  Ida  M.  Cannon,  pres.;  Social  Service  Department,  Mas- 
sachusetts General  Hospital,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Miss  Lena  R. 
Waters,  executive  secretary;  American  Association  of  Hospital 
Social  Workers,  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore,  Maryland.  Or- 
ganization to  promote  development  of  social  work  in  hospitals  and 
dispensaries.  Annual  meeting  with  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  ORGANIZING  FAMILY  SOCIAL 
WORK — Mrs.  John  M.  Glenn,  chairman;  Francis  H.  McLean,  field 
director;  David  H.  Holbrook,  executive  director,  130  E.  22d  Street, 
New  York.  Advice  in  organization  problems  of  family  social  work 
societies  (Associated  Charities)  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  SOCIAL  WORKERS  (formerly  Na- 
tional Social  Workers'  Exchange)— Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  di- 
rector, 130  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  An  organization  of 
professional  social  workers  devoted  to  raising  social  work  standards 
and  requirements.     Membership  open  to  qualified  social  workers. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION,  FORMERLY 
AMERICAN  ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PREVENTION  OF  INFANT 
MORTALITY— Gertrude  B.  Knipp,  sec'y;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Balti- 
more. Urges  prenatal,  obstetrical  and  infant  care;  birth  registra- 
tion; maternal  nursing;  Infant  welfare  consultations;  care  of 
children   of  pre-school   age  and  school  age. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— K.  L.  Butterfield, 
president;  A.  R.  Mann,  vice  president;  E.  C.  Lindeman,  executive 
secretary;  N'at  T.  Frame,  Morgantown,  West  Virginia,  field  secre- 
tary. Emphasizes  the  human  aspect  of  country  life.  Membership 
$3.00. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Miss  Lenna  F. 
Cooper,  sec'y;  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Or- 
ganized for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  schools,  institutions 
and  community.  Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211 
Cathedral  St..    Baltimore.   Md. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY— Founded  1838,  labors  for  an  inter- 
national peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  of 
Peace,  $2.00  a  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  secretary  and  editor, 
612-614  Colorado  Building,   Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION— Annual  Congress  of  Amer- 
ican penologists,  criminologists,  social  workers  in  delinquency. 
Next  Congress  Detroit,  Michigan,  October,  1822.  E.  R.  Cass,  general 
secretary.  135  East  l'5th  Street,  New  York  City. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank 
J.  Osborne,  exec,  sec'y.;  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  pre- 
vention.    Publication  free  on  request.     Annual  membership  dues,  $5. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh 
Ave.,  New  York.  For  the  conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression 
of  prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  pro- 
motion of  sound  sex  education.  Information  and  catalogue  of 
pamphlets  upon  request.  Annual  membership  dues,  $2.  Member- 
ship includes  quarterly  magazine  and  monthly  bulletin.  William 
F.   Snow,  M.D..  gen.  dir. 

CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICA— 370  Seventh 
Ave.,  New  York.  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt,  chairman;  Sally  Lucas 
Jean,  director.  To  arouse  public  interest  in  the  health  of  school 
children;  to  encourage  the  systematic  teaching  of  health  in  the 
schools;  to  develop  new  methods  of  interesting  children  in  the 
formling  of  health  habits;  to  publish  and  distribute  pamphlets  for 
teachers  and  public  health  workers  and  health  literature  for 
children;   to  advise  in  organization   of  local  child   health   programs. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— A  league  of  agencies 
to  secure  a  better  understanding  of  child  welfare  problems,  to  im- 
prove standards  and  methods  in  the  different  fields  of  work  with 
children  and  to  make  available  in  any  part  of  the  field  the  assured 
results  of  successful  effort.  The  League  will  be  glad  to  consult 
w.ith  any  agency,  with  a  view  to  assisting  it  in  organizing  or  re- 
organizing its  children's  work.  C.  C.  Carstens,  director,  130  E. 
22nd   St..  New  York. 

COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN— 305  W.  98th  St.,  New  York.     Miss 
Rose  Brenner,  pres.;  Mrs.   Harry  Sternberger,   ex.   sec'y.     Promotes 
civic    cooperation,    education,    religion    and    social    welfare    in    the 
United   States,   Canada.   Cuba.    Europe. 
Department  of  Immigrant  Aid — 799  Broadway.     Mrs.  S.  J.  Rosen- 

sohn,  chairman.     For  the  protection  and  education  of  immigrant 

women  and  girls. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED)— 315  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  Joseph  Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary. 
Citizenship  through  right  use  of  leisure.  A  national  civic  organiza- 
tion which  on  request  helps  local  communities  to  work  out  a 
leisure  time  program. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Chancellor  David 
Starr  Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  sec'y.;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser. 
exec,  sec'y.  A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  in- 
heritances, hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic  possibilities.  Litera- 
ture free. 

(In  answering  these  advertisements  please  ment 


FEDERAL     COUNCIL     OF     THE     CHURCHES     OF     CHRIST     IN 
AMERICA — Constituted     by    30     Protestant     denominations.       Rev. 
Chas.    S.   Macfarland,    Rev.    S.   M.   Cavert,   gen'l.   sec'ys.;    105   E.   22 
St..    New  York. 
Commission   on   the   Church   and   Social    Service — Rev.   Worth   M. 

Tippy,    exec,    sec'y.;    Rev.    F.    Ernest    Johnson,    research   sec'y.; 

Agnes  H.   Campbell,   research  ass't. ;  Inez  M.   Cavert,   librarian. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  principal;  G.  P.  Phenix, 
vice-prin.;  F.  H.  Rogers,  treas.;  W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y.;  Hampton, 
Va.  Trains  Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  State  nor  a 
Government   school.     Free   illustrated   literature. 

THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DISABLED  MEN— John 
Culbert  Faries,  dir.,  245  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Maintains  free 
industrial  training  classes  and  employment  bureau:  makes  artificial 
limbs  and  appliances;  publishes  literature  on  work  for  the  handi- 
capped; gives  advice  on  suitable  means  for  rehabilitation  of  dis- 
abled persons  and  cooperates  with  other  special  agencies  in  plans 
to  put  the  disabled  man   "back  on  the  payroll." 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  METHODS  OF  PREVENTING  DELIN- 
QUENCY (under  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Program  for  Preventing 
Delinquency) — Arthur  W.  Towne,  executive  director,  52  Vanderbilt 
Ave.,  New  York  City.  Will  begin  publishing  and  distributing  bul- 
letins and  other  literature  in  the  fall  of  1922. 

LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY  (formerly  Intercol- 
legiate Socialist  Society) — Harry  W.  Laidler,  secretary;  Room  931,  70 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Object — Education  for  a  new  social 
order,  based  on  production  for  use  and  not  for  profit.  Annual 
membership,  $3.00,   $5.00  and  $25.00.     Special  rates  for  students. 

NATIONAL    ALLIANCE    OF    LEGAL    AID    SOCI ETI ES— Officers: 

President,  Albert  F.  Bigelow,  111  Devonshire  Street.  Boston;  Sec- 
retary, John  S.  Bradway,  133  South  12th  St.,  Philadelphia;  Chair- 
man of  Central  Committee,  Leonard  McGee,  239  Broadway,  New 
York.  This  organization  was  formed  in  1912  as  a  national  asso- 
ciation of  all  legal  aid  societies  and  bureaus  in  the  United  States 
to  develop  and  extend  legal  aid  work.  The  record  of  proceedings 
at  the  1922  convention  contains  the  best  material  obtainable  on 
practical  legal  aid  work.     Copies  free  on  request. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  COL- 
ORED PEOPLE — Moorfield  Storey,  pres.;  James  Weldon  Johnson, 
sec'y.;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored  Americans 
the  common  rights  of  American  citizenship.  Furnishes  informa- 
tion regarding  race  problems,  lynchings,  etc.  Membership  90,000, 
with  350  branches.     Membership,   $1   upward. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS — 600  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  phys- 
ical, social,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young  wo- 
men. Maintains  National  Training  School  which  offers  through  ita 
nine  months'  graduate  course  professional  training  to  women  wish- 
ing to  fit  themselves  for  executive  positions  within  the  movement. 
Recommendation  to  positions  made  through  Personnel  Division, 
Placement  Section. 

NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  WELFARE  COUNCI L— Official  National 
Body  of  the  Catholic  Organizations  of  the  country. 

National    Executive    Offices,    1312    Massachusetts    Avenue,    N.W., 

Washington,   r>.    C. 
General   Secretary,   Rev.   John  J.   Burke.  C.S.P. 
Department  of  Education — Rev.   James  H.   Ryan,   Exec.   Sec'y. 
Bureau   of  Education — A.    C.    Monahan,    Director. 
Department  of  Laws  and  Legislation — William  J.  Cochran. 
Department  of  Social  Action — Directors,  John  A.  Ryan  and  John 

A.   Lapp. 
Department    of    Press   and    Publicity — Director,    Justin    McGrath; 

Ass't.  Director,  Michael  Williams. 
National     Council     of     Catholic     Men— President,     Rear-Admiral 

William  S.  Benson;  Exec.  Sec'y,  Michael  J.  Slattery. 
National    Council    of    Catholic    Women— President,    Mrs.    Michael 

Gavin;   Exec.   Sec'y.,   Miss   Agnes   G.    Regan. 
National  Catholic  Service  School  for  Women,  Washington,  D.  C— 

Director,  Charles  P.  NeiU;  Dean,  Miss  Maud  R.  Cavanaugh. 
Bureau   of   Immigration — National    Durector,    Bruce   M.   Mohler. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COM  M ITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoy, 
sec'y.;  105  East  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultural  in- 
vestigations. Works  for  improved  laws  and  administration; 
children's  codes.  Studies  health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency, 
delinquency,  etc.  Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25  and  $100; 
includes  quarterly,  "The  American  Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.— Chas.  F. 
Powlison,  gen.  sec'y.;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and 
publishes  exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  con- 
ditions affecting  the  health,  well  being  and  education  of  children. 
Cooperates  with  educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child 
welfare  groups  in  community,  city  or  state-wide  service  through 
exhibits,   child   welfare   campaigns,    etc. 

j  .  v'%  « 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE— Dr. 
Walter  B.  James,  pres.;  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  med.  dir.:  As- 
sociate Medical  Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and  Dr.  V. 
V.  Anderson;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y.;  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental 
disorders,  feeble-mindedness,  epilepsy,  inebriety,  criminology,  war 
neuroses  and  re-education,  psychiatric  social  service,  backward 
children,  surveys,  state  societies.  "Mental  Hygiene;"  quarterly. 
$2  a  year. 
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NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK—  Robert  W.  Kelso, 
preJ.  Boston:  W.  H.  Parker,  sec'y.,  25  East  Ninth  Street.  Cincin- 
nati Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss  the 
nrinciples  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the  efficiency  ot 
'•oe-al  service  agencies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting 
publishes  in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  this  meeting  and 
issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  fiftieth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Conference  will  he  held  in  Washington.  D.  C.  in  May  1923.  P  o- 
ceedinss  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of  a 
membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BUND- 
MiP.SS— Fdwa^d  M  Van  C'eve.  managing  dire-tor:  Lewi's  H.  <  an-s, 
field  se-'v  Mrs  Winifred  Hathaway.  «ec'y  130  E.  22nd  St..  New 
York'  Obiects:  To  furnish  information,  exhibits,  lantern  sices, 
lectures  nublish  lit..- attire  of  movement— samples  free,  quantities 
at   cost.'    Includes  New  York  State  Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE— It  E.  23rd  St..  New  York. 
Mrs  Florence  Kellev.  gen'l  sec'y.  Promotes  legislation  tor  en- 
lightened standards  for  women  and  m'nors  in  industry  ami  t>>r 
honest  products;  minimum  wage  commissions,  eight  hour  day  no 
night  work,  federal  regulation  food  and  packing  industries:  honest 
tdoth"   legislation.     Publications  available. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEM  ENTS—  I  lol.e'  t  A. 
Woods  sec'v;  20  Union  Park,  Boston.  Develops  broad  forms  ol 
comparative'  study  and  concerted  action  in  <•  ty.  state  and  nation, 
for  meeting  the  '  fundamental  problems  disclosed  by  settlement 
wkurk,  seek  the  higher  and  more  democratic  organization  ot 
neighborhood  life. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING— 
Member  National  Health  Council— Anne  A.  Stevens.  R.Tv  Direc- 
tor 370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York.  For  development  and  stand- 
ardization of  public  health  nursing.  Maintams  library  and  edu- 
cational service.     Official  Magazine   "Public  Health  Nurse. 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— For  social  service  among  Negroes 
L.  Hollingsworth  Wood,  pivs.;  Eugene  Kinckle Jones,  exec  sec  y; 
1  •'  E  23rd  St..  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  wn  te  and 
colored"  people'  to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Neg  0 
social  workers. 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION  — 
Anna  A  Gordon,  president;  Headquarters.  17-30  Chicago  Avenue. 
Evanston.  Illinois.  To  secure  effective  enforcement  ol  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment,  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people  through  the  departments  of  Child  Welfare,  Women  in  In- 
dustry, Social  Morality.  Scientific  Tempo' ance  Instruction.  Amer- 
icanization and  other  allied  fields  erf  endeavor.  Official  publication 
"The  Union   Signal."   published   at    Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  pres.;  311  South  Ashland  Blvd..  Chicago,  111.  Stands  for 
self-government  in  the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also 
for   the  enactment   of  protective   legislation.     Information   given. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION   ASSOCIATION   OF   AMERICA 

—1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Joseph  Bee.  president;  II.  S. 
Bnauche'-,  secretary.  Special  attention  given  to  organization  ot 
year-round  municipal  recreation  systems.  Information  available  on 
playground  and  community  center  activities  and  administration. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  rep- 
resentation for  all.  C.  O.  Hoag.  sec'y,  HIT  Locust  St..  Philadel- 
phia.    Membership,   $2.   ent'tles  to  quarterly   P.    B.  Review. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOU  N  DATION— Battle  Creek.  Mich. 
For  the  study  of  the  causes  of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race 
improvements.  Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment  Con- 
ference, the  Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture  courses  and  various 
allied   activities.     J.   H.    Kellogg,    pres.;    B.   N.   Colver,   sec'y. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOU  N  DATION—  For  the  Improvement  of  Living 
Conditions — John  M.  Glenn,  dir. ;  130  E.  22nd  St..  New  York.  De- 
partments: Char  ty  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Indust  ial  Studies, 
Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans.  Statistics.  Surveys  and 
Exhibits.  The  publications  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer 
to  the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form  some  of  the  most 
important  results  of  its   work.     Catalogue  sent   upon   request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for  the  trailing  of  Negro 
Youth;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
of  the  Tuskegee  idea  and  methods:  Robert  It.  Moton.  prin.;  War- 
ren Logan,  treas.;  A.   L.   Holsey,  acting  sec'y,   Tuskegee,  Ala. 

WORKERS'  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF  AM  ER ICA— Spencer  Mil- 
ler. Jr..  sec'y;  1G5  W.  23rd  St.  A  clearing-house  for  Workers' 
Education. 


The  Russian  workman  has  raw  material,  plants 
and  equipment.  He  needs  capital.  He  is  willing 
to  pay  for  capital.      Help   him   and   help  yourself. 

HELP  REBUILD  RUSSIA 

This  company,  formed  at  the  suggestion  ot 
President  Sidney  Hillman  of  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers,  has  a  contract  with  the  Soviet 
Government  to  take  over  nine  textile  and  cloth- 
ing factories  in  Moscow  and  Petrograd.  These 
are  going  concerns,  but  they  need  working  capi- 
tal. $1,000,000  must  be  raised  at  $10.00  a  share. 
Dividends  will  be  paid  up  to  10  percent. 

When  you  give  food  to  a  starving  man  you  do 
not  help  him  as  much  as  if  you  gave  him  a  job. 
Americans  have  contributed  splendidly  to  feed 
Russian  famine  victims.  Now  we  have  a  chance 
to  invest  money  which  will  not  be  eaten  up,  but 
will  help  Russians  to  help  themselves. 

THE  RUSSIAN-AMERICAN 
INDUSTRIAL  CORPORATION 

Sidney  Hil!man,  Pres.       31  Union  Sq.,  New  York 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 

RUSSIAN-AMERICAN   INDUSTRIAL   CORPORATION, 
31    Union   Square,   New    York  City. 

I   want shares   uf   your    stock   at   $10.00    a    share, 

for   which   I   enclose  $ 

I  want   further  information   about  your  proposition. 

Name 

Address    

City 

State    a S-8-1 
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The   Quakers   Are    Coming 

The  American  Friends  Service  Committee 

whose  reeding  or  millions  of  war 
victims  in  Europe  has  done  so  much 
to  keep   good   -will   alive    in  the  world 

nave  decided  to  extend  their  activities  to  the 
innocent  victims  or  industrial  strife  in  the  coal 
fields.      In  remote  mining  villages  of 

PENNSYLVANIA  and  WEST  VIRGINIA 

the   first   fields   selected 

THE  COMING  OF  THE  QUAKERS  HAS 
BEEN  HAILED  WITH  GRATITUDE 

hy  local  operators,  miners,  clergymen,  and  doctors 
who,  knowing  the  need,  have  united  in  local  com- 
mittees to  cooperate  *a  saving  children,  mothers 
with  habies  and  expectant  mothers  from  under- 
nourishment, malnutrition  and  tuberculosis. 

vvithout  discussing  the  issues  in  controversy,  the  Friends 
are  acting  ufcon  the  conviction  that  "economic  strife  does 
not  justify   the   starvation    <j*   innocent  fieofile. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  children  of  Europe,  hundreds 
of  children  in  the  coal  fields  will  need  your  neigh- 
borly help  for  a  considerable  period  after  peace  has 
been  declared. 

The  Friends  are  meeting  all  overhead  costs.  The 
field  work  is  in  charge  of  a  trained  personnel 
serving  without   pay. 

Your   money   will    be   used   to   buy   food. 
Please   Send   Your   Contribution   to 

The  American  Friends  Service  Committee 

20  South   12th  Street  home  service  dept.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

This  advertisement  is  paid  for  by  men  and  women,    not  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  believe 
that    the    work    the  Quakers  have    undertaken  will  have  an  incalculably  far  reaching  influence   for  good 
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AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  ORGANIZING  FAMILY  SOCIAL 
WORK — Mrs.  John  M.  Glenn,  chairman;  Francis  H.  McLean,  field  di- 
rector; David  H.  Holbrook,  executive  director,  130  East  22nd  St.,  New 
York.  Advice  in  organization  problems  of  family  social  work  societies 
(Associated  Charities)  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  SOCIAL  WORKERS  (formerly  Na- 
tional Social  Workers'  Exchange) — Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  director,  130 
East  22nd  St.,  New  York.  An  organization  of  professional  social  workers 
devoted  to  raising  social  work  standards  and  requirements.  Membership 
open  to  qualified  social  workers. 

AMERICAN    CHILD    HYGIENE    ASSOCIATION— Richard    A.    Bolt, 

M.    D.,    General    Director,    532    17th    Street,    N.    W.,    Washington,    D.    C. 

"  Helps   to   prevent  the   unnecessary   loss   of   mothers'   and   children's  lives 

and  tries  to  secure  for  the  mother  and  child  a  full  measure  of  health  and 

strength." 

"  Publishes  monthly  magazine,   '  Mother  and   Child.'  " 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— K.  L.  Butterfield,  presi- 
dent; A.  R.  Mann,  vice-president;  E.  C.  Lindeman,  executive  secretary; 
Nat  T.  Frame,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  field  secretary.  Emphasizes  the 
human  aspect  of  country  life.     Membership,  $3.00. 


HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  principal;  G.  P.  Phenix,  vice. 
principal;  F.  H.  Rogers,  treasurer;  W.  H.  Scoville,  secretary;  Hampton, 
Va.  Trains  Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  state  nor  a  government 
school.     Free  illustrated  literature. 

THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DISABLED  MEN— John 
Culbert  Faries,  director,  245  East  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Maintains  free 
industrial  training  classes  and  employment  bureau;  makes  artificial  limbs 
and  appliances;  publishes  literature  on  work  for  the  handicapped;  give: 
advice  on  suitable  means  for  rehabilitation  of  disabled  persons  and  cooper- 
ates with  other  special  agencies  in  plans  to  put  the  disabled  man  "  back 
on  the  payroll." 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  METHODS  OF  PREVENTING  DELIN- 
QUENCY  (under  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Program  for  Preventing 
Delinquency) — Arthur  W.  Towne,  executive  director,  52  Vanderbilt  Ave. 
New  York-  Will  begin  publishing  and  distributing  bulletins  and  otha 
literature  iff  the  fall  of  1922. 

LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY  (formerly  Intercollegiat. 
Socialist  Society) — Harry  W.  Laidler,  secretary;  Room  931,  70  Fifth  Ave. 
New  York.  Object — Education  for  a  new  social  order,  based  on  productior 
for  use  and  not  for  profit.  Annual  membership,  $3.00,  $5.00  and  $25.00 
Special  rates  for  students. 


AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Lenna  F.  Cooper, 
secretary;  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Organized  for 
betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  schools,  institutions  and  community. 
Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics.     1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Mi 


AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY— Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  interna- 
tional peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  of  Peace,  $2.00 
a  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  secretary  and  editor,  612-614  Colorado  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION— Annual  Congress  of  American 
penologists,  criminologists,  social  workers  In  delinquency.  Next  Congress 
Detroit,  Mich.,  October,  1922.  E.  R.  Cass,  general  secretary,  135  East 
15th  St,   New  York. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank 
J.  Osborne,  executive  secretary;  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York.  To  dissemi- 
nate knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention. 
Publication  free  on  request.     Annual  membership   dues,   $5.00. 


THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh 
Ave.,  New  York.  For  the  conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression  of 
prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  promotion  of  sound 
•ex  education.  Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon  request. 
Annual  membership  dues,  $2.00.  Membership  includes  quarterly  magazine 
and  monthly  bulletin.     William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  general  director. 

CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICA— 370  Seventh  Ave.. 
New  York.  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt,  chairman;  Sally  Lucas  Jean,  director. 
To  arouse  public  interest  in  the  health  of  school  children;  to  encourage 
the  systematic  teaching  of  health  in  the  schools;  to  develop  new  methods 
of  interesting  children  in  the  forming  of  health  habits;  to  publish  and  dis- 
tribute pamphlets  for  teachers  and  public  health  workers  and  health  liter- 
ature for  children;  to  advise  in  organization  of  local  child  health  programs. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— A  league  of  agencies  to 
secure  a  better  understanding  of  child  welfare  problems,  to  improve  stand- 
ards and  methods  in  the  different  fields  of  work  with  children  and  to  make 
available  in  any  part  of  the  field  the  assured  results  of  successful  effort. 
The  League  will  be  glad  to  consult  with  any  agency,  with  a  view  to  assist- 
ing it  in  organizing  or  reorganizing  its  children's  work.  C.  C.  Carstens, 
director,  130  East  22nd  St..  New  York. 

COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN— 305  West  98th  St,  New  York.  Rose 
Brenner,  president;  Mrs.  Harry  Sternberger,  executive  secretary.  Promotes 
civic  cooperation,  education,  religion  and  social  welfare  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Cuba,  Europe. 

Department   of    Immigrant   Aid — 799    Broadway,    Mrs.   S.   J.    Rosensohn, 

chairman.     For  the  protection  and  education  of  immigrant  women  and 

girls. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED)— 315  Fourth  Ave.,  New 
York.  Joseph  Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary.  Citizenship 
through  right  use  of  leisure.  A  national  civic  organization  which  on  request 
helps  local  communities  to  work  out  a  leisure  time  program. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Chancellor  David  Starr 
Jordan,  president;  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  secretary;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  execu- 
tive secretary.  A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  inheritances, 
.hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic  possibilities.     Literature  free. 

FEDERAL     COUNCIL     OF     THE     CHURCHES     OF     CHRIST     IN 

AMERICA — Constituted   by   30   Protestant  denominations.     Rev.    Chas.   S. 

Macfarland,  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  general  secretaries;  105  East  22nd  St    New 

York. 

Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service — Rev.  Worth  M.  Tippy, 
executive  secretary;  Rev.  F.  Ernest  Johnson,  research  secretary';  Agnes 
H.  Campbell,  research  assistant;  Inez  M.  Cavert,  librarian. 


NATIONAL  ALLIANCE  OF  LEGAL  AID  SOCIETIES.  Officers 
President,  Albert  F.  Bigelow,  111  Devonshire  Street,  Boston;  Secretary 
John  S.  Bradway,  133  South  12th  St,  Philadelphia;  Chairman  of  Centra 
Committee,  Leonard  McGee,  239  Broadway,  New  York.  This  organizatiot 
was  formed  in  1912  as  a  national  association  of  all  legal  aid  societies  anc 
bureaus  in  the  United  States  to  develop  and  extend  legal  aid  work.  Thi 
record  of  proceedings  at  the  1922  convention  contains  the  best  materia 
obtainable  on  practical  legal  aid  work.     Copies  free  on  request 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  COL 
ORED  PEOPLE — Moorfield  Storey,  president;  James  Weldon  Johnson 
secretary;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored  Americans  th< 
common  rights  of  American  citizenship.  Furnishes  information  regardinf 
race  problems,  lyncbings,  etc.  Membership  90,000,  with  350  branches 
Membership,  $1.00  upward. 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  AS 
SOCIATIONS — 600  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physical 
social,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young  women.  Main 
tains  National  Training  School  which  offers  through  its  nine  months 
graduate  course  professional  training  to  women  wishing  to  fit  themselve 
for  executive  positions  within  the  movement  Recommendations  to  posi 
tions  made  through  Personnel  Division,  Placement  Section. 


NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  WELFARE  COUNCIL— Official  National  Bod; 
of  the  Catholic  Organizations  of  the  country. 

National  Executive  Offices,  1312  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington 

D.  C. 
General  Secretary,  Rev.  John  J.  Burke,  C.S.P. 

Department  of  Education — Executive  Secretary,  Rev.  James  H.  Ryan. 
Bureau  of  Education — Director,  A.   C.   Monahan. 
Department  of  Laws  and  Legislation — William  J.  Cochran. 
Department  of  Social  Action — Directors,  John  A.  Ryan  and  John  A.  Lapp 
Department  of  Press  and  Publicity — Director,  Justin  McGrath;  Assistan 

Director,  Michael  Williams. 
National  Council  of  Catholic   Men — President,    Rear-Admiral  William  S 

Benson;   Executive  Secretary,  Michael  J.   Slattery. 
National   Council   of   Catholic   Women — President,    Mrs.    Michael   Gavin 

Executive  Secretary,  Agnes  G.   Regan. 
National    Catholic    Service    School    for    Women,    Washington,    D.    C- 

Director,  Charles  P.  Neill;  Dean,  Maud  R.  Cavanaugh. 
Bureau  of  Immigration — National  Director,  Bruce  M.  Mobler. 


NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE — Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec 
retary;  105  East  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultural  investiga 
tions.  Works  for  improved  laws  and  administration;  children's  codes 
Studies  health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency,  delinquency,  etc.  Annua 
membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25  and  $100;  includes  quarterly,  "The  America] 
Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.— Charles  F 
Powlison,  general  secretary;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  in 
publishes  exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  condition 
affecting  the  health,  well  being  and  education  of  children.  Cooperates  will 
educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child  welfare  groups  in  community 
city  or-  state-wide  service  through  exhibits,  child  welfare  campaigns,  etc 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE—  Dr 
Walter  B.  James,  president;  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  medical  director 
Associate  Medical  Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and  Dr.  V.  V 
Anderson;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secretary;  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York 
Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  feeble-minded 
ness  epilepsy,  inebriety,  criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education  piy 
chiatric  social  service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state  societies.  "  Meata 
Hygiene;"  quarterly,  $2.00  a  year. 

NATIONAL   CONFERENCE    OF    SOCIAL   WORK— Robert   W.   Kelso 
President  Boston;  W.  H.  Parker,  Secretary,  25  East  Ninth  Street,  Cincw 
nati    Ohio.     The  Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss  the  principles 
humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  social  service  agencies 
Each   year  it  holds  an   annual   meeting,   publishes   in    permanent   form  t 
Proceedings  of  this  meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly   Bulletin.      The  fiftif 
annual  meeting  and  Conference  will  be  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  M 
1923.     Proceedings  are  sent   free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon  paymen 
of  a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 
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NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  managing  director;  Lewis  H.  Carris,  field 
■ecretary;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  secretary;  130  East  22nd  St.,  New 
York.     Objects:   To  furnish  information,   exhibits,   lantern  slides,   lectures, 

Sublish  literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.     Includes 
lew  York  State  Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE— 44  East  23rd  St.,  New  York. 
Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  general  secretary.  Promotes  legislation  for  en- 
lightened standards  for  women  and  minors  in  industry  and  for  honest 
products;  minimum  wage  commissions,  eight  hour  day,  no  night  work, 
federal  regulation  food  and  packing  industries ;  "  honest  cloth  "  legislation. 
Publications  available. 

i  NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS— Robert  A.  Woods, 
secretary;  20  Union  Park,  Boston.  Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and  nation,  for  meeting  the  funda- 

(  mental  problems  disclosed  by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher  and  more 
democratic  organization  of  neighborhood  life. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING— 
Member,  National  Health  Council— Anne  A.  Stevens,  R.N.,  Director,  370 
Seventh  Ave.,  New  York.  For  development  and  standardization  of  public 
health  nursing.  Maintains  library  and  educational  service.  Official  Mag- 
azine, "  Public  Health  Nurse." 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE — For  social  service  among  Negroes.  L. 
Hollingsworth  Wood,  president;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  executive  secretary; 
127  East  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and  colored 
people  to  work  out  community  problems.     Trains  Negro  social  workers. 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— Anna 
A.  Gordon,  president,  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  Ave.,  Evanston,  111. 
To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  to 
advance  the  welfare  of  the  American  people  through  the  departments  of 
Child  Welfare,  Women  in  Industry,  Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance 
Instruction,  Americanization  and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor.  Official 
I    publication.  "  The  Union  Signal,"  published  at  Headquarters. 

1    NATIONAL   WOMEN'S    TRADE    UNION    LEAGUE— Mrs.    Raymond 

Robins,  president;  311  South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.     Stands  for  self- 

i    jovernment  in  the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also  for  the  enact- 

Iment  of  protective  legislation.  Information  given. 
PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA— 
,  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York.  Joseph  Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher, 
secretary.  Special  attention  given  to  organization  of  year-round  municipal 
recreation  systems.  Information  available  on  playground  and  community 
center  activities  and  administration. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  repre- 
sentation for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  secretary,  1417  Locust  St,  Philadelphia. 
Membership,  $2.00,  entitles  to  quarterly  P.  R.  Review. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For 
the  study  of  the  causes  of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ments. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment  Conference,  the 
Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture  courses  and  various  allied  activities.  J.  H. 
Kellogg,  president;  B.  N.  Colver,  secretary. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Improvement  of  Living  Con- 
ditions— John  M.  Glenn,  director;  130  East  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Depart- 
ments: Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Industrial  Studies,  Library, 
Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statistics,  Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publi- 
cations of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and 
inexpensive  form  some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its  work.  Cata- 
logue sent  upon  request. 


TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE — An  Institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South; 
furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and  on  the  Tuske- 
gee  idea  and  methods.  Robert  R.  Moton,  principal;  Warren  Logan,  treas- 
urer; A.  I.  Holsey,  acting  secretary,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 
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2S*  NOISELESS 

PORTABLE  TYPEWRITER 

Your  Junior  Partner 

It  is  the  only  portable  type- 
writer in  the  world  that  can 
be  used  anywhere  at  any  time 
without    disturbing    anybody! 

Literature  On  Request 
*3*<*  NOISELESS  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

253  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


65  Halcyon   Orient   Days 

Around   the   Mediterranean 

A  De  Luxe  "Clark"  Cruise 
on  the  palatial  S.S. 

"EMPRESS  OF  SCOTLAND" 

(25,000  tons) 

Sailing  February  3d,  1923 
VISITING: 

Madeira,  Cadiz,  Seville  (Granada  and  the  Al- 
hambra),  Gibraltar,  Algiers,  Athens,  Constanti- 
nople, 19  days  in  the  Holy  Land  and  Egypt, 
Naples,  Rome,  the  Riviera,  Havre,  Southamp- 
ton, Quebec,  R.  R.  to  Montreal  and  New  York 

STOP-OVERS  IN  EUROPE 

The  largest  and  most  luxurious  Steamer  making 
a  Mediterranean  Cruise.  Inspiring  Shipboard 
Services,  Lectures,  Travel  Club  Meetings,  En- 
tertainments, etc. 

$600  and  up,  including  ship  and 
shore  expenses 

Address,  Clark  Cruise,  care  of  the 
SURVEY,    112  E.  19th  St.,    New   York 
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More  Than  160  Books  at  60  Cents  Each 

IN  order  to  clear  our  shelves  for  the  fall  rush  of  business,  we  are  offering  the  following  recent  books  to  SURVEY 
subscribers  for  immediate  purchase,  at  60c  each,  postpaid.    The  books  are  in  good  condition.    Although  not  brand 
new,  they  have  not  been  in  circulation  outside  the  SURVEY  offices.    First  come,  first  served.     There  is  only  one 
copy  of  each  book.    Check  the  list  below  and  send  with  your  name,  address  and  amount  at  60c  per  book.    If  your 
order  cannot  be  filled,  your  money  will  be  promptly  returned. 

Mail  to  The  SURVEY,  112  East  19th  Street,  New  York: 


Retail 
Price 

Across  the  Blockade,  H.  W.  Brailsford $1.50 

Adventures  in   Idealism,  Katherine  Sabsovich 3.00 

After  War  Problems,  The  Earl  of  Cromer  and  Others 2.50 

Agriculture  After  the  War,  A.  D.  Hall 1.25 

Amer.  and  the  Balance  Sheet  of  Europe  { "uaroldG8 Moulton     300 

America  for  Coming  Citizens,  Henry  H.  Qoldberger 1.00 

American  Citizens  and  Their  Government,  Kenneth  Colegrove  1.75 

America   Paces   the  Future,   Durant  Drake 2.50 

American  Commercial  Credits,  Wilbert  Ward 2.50 

American  Spirit  in  the  Writings  of  Americans  of  Foreign 

Birth,  Robert  E.  Stauffer 2.00 

As  We  Were  Saying,  Wm.  Feather 1.50 

Autumn  Leaves,  Mory  Berman 75 

Bahai,  the  Spirit  of  the  Age,  Horace  Holley 2.50 

The  Band  Wagon,  Franklin  E.  Ellsworth 1.90 

Bars  and  Shadows,  Ralph  Chaplin 1.00 

Behold  a  Man,  L.  Addison  Bone 1.50 

Beverages  and  Their  Adulteration,  Harvey  W.  Wiley 4.50 

The  Bible  for  School  and  Home,  Rev.  J.  Paterson  Smyth. .   1.25 

The  Bolshevism  of  Sex,  Fernand  J.  J.  Uerokx 2.00 

The  Book  of  Missionary  Heroes,  Basil  Mathews 1.50 

British  Labor  and  the  War,  Gl canon  <£  Kellogg 2.00 

Building  a  Successful  Sunday  School,  P.  E.  Burroughs...   1.50 

The  Carpenter  and  His  Kingdom,  Alexander  Irvine 1.50 

A  Certain  Country  Doctor,  J.   W.  Echols,  M.D 1.50 

Children  of  Israel,  Tracy  D.  Wyatt 75 

China  and  the  World  War,   W.  Reginald  Wheeler 1.25 

Christ  and  International  Life,  Edith  Picton-Turbervill.  . .  .  1.50 
The  Christian  in  Social  Relationship,  Dorr  Frank  Diefendorf     .75 

Christianity  and  Economic  Problems,  Kirby  Page 50 

Collapse  and  Reconstruction,  Sir  Thomas  Barclay 2.50 

The  Comfort  of  the  Catholic  Faith,  Rev.  Frank  M.  Clendin  1.50 

The  Coming  Democracy,  Hermann  Fernau 2.00 

The  Coming  of  the  Slav,  Charles  Eugene  Edwards 75 

Community  Life  and  Civic  Problems,  Howard  Copeland  Hill  1.40 

Control  of  the  Drink  Trade,  Henry  Carter 1.75 

The   Cowboy,   Philip  Ashton  Rollins 2.50 

Current  Problems  in  Taxation,  Lamar  T.  Beman 2.25 

Deutschland  im  Weltkriege,  Oaston  Varenne 

Economics  and  the  Community,   John  A.  Lapp 1.75 

Education  and  World  Citizenship,   Maxwell  Garnett 12.00 

English  Government  Finance,  1485-1558,  Frederick  C.  Dietz  2.25 

The  Elements  of  Political  Science,  Stephen  Leacock 2.25 

Emancipation  of  Youth,  Arthur  Edwin  Roberta 1.00 

Envy,   Ernst  von   Wildenbruch 2.00 

Everyday  Civics,  Charles  Edgar  Finch 1.20 

Fairy  Bread,  Laura  Benet 1.00 

The  Farm  Bureau  Movement,  Orville  Merton  Kile 2.00 

The  Finality  of  Christ,  Rev.  W.  E.  Orchard 1.35 

First    Lessons    in    Speech    Improvement,    Birmingham    <t 

Krapp    88 

For  What  Do  We  Live?  Edward  Howard  Griggs 1.00 

Freedom,  Truth  and  Beauty,  Edward  Doyle 1.50 

Full  Up  and  Fed  Up,  Whiting  Williams 2.50 

A  Gentleman  in  Prison,  Tokichi  IshU 1.75 

The  German    Myth,    Gustavus   Myers 1.00 

Getting  Your  Money's  Worth,  Isobel  Ely  Lord 1.50 

Graded  Bible  Stories,  Book  One,  William  James  Mutch. . .  .  1.25 
Graded  Bible  Stories,  Book  Two,  William  James  Mutch..  .  1.25 
Graded   Lessons  in   English  for  Italians,  Rev.   Angela  Di 

Domenica     2.00 

Graded  List  of  Books  for  Children,  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation        1.25 

The    Great   Problems    of   British    Statesmanship,   J.    Ellis 

Barker    4.00 

Grover  Cleveland :   A  Study  in   Political  Courage,   Roland 

Hugins     1.00 

A  Handbook  of  Mental  Tests,  F.  Kuhlmann 2.00 

E.  H.  Harriman  :  A  Biography,  Vol  1  and  2,  George  Kennan  7.50 

Helping  the  Rich,  James  Bay 1.50 

The  History  of  the  Negro  Church,  Carter  Godwin  Woodson  2.00 

History  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  Stuart  Daggett 5.00 

Home  Service  in  Action,  Mary  Buell  Sayles 2.00 

The  Hope  of  the  Future,  Edward  E.  Eagle 2.00 

The  Horroboos,  Morrison  I.  Swift 1.12 

The  House  of  Strength,  Edwin  Brown 2.00 

The  Housing  Handbook,  W.  Thompson 2.00 

How  Much  Shall  I  Give?  Lilian  Brandt 2.00 

How  Life  Came  upon  the  Earth,  T.  S.  Givan 1.50 

Human  Factors  in  Industry,  Harry  Tipper 2.00 

Immigration   and  Community   Americanization,   Alonzo   0. 

Grace    1.00 

Immigration  and  Labor,  Isaac  A.  Hourwich,  Ph.D 0.00 

Income   Tax,    Godfrey  N.   Nelson 2.50 

Income    Tax    Procedure — 1922,    Robert    H.    Montgomery, 

C.P.A 10.00 

The  Individual  and  the  Community,  R.  E.  Roper 2.04 

In  the  Fourth  Year,  H.  G.  Wells 1.25 

Introducing  the  American  Spirit,  Edward  A.  Steiner 1.00 

It  Is  to  Laugh,  Edna  Geister 1  25 

Italy  During  the  World  War,  Salvatore  A.  Cotillo 2  00 

Japan's  Financial  Relations  with  the  United  States,  Gyolu 

Odate     1.25 

The  Jazz  of  Patriotism,  Fanny  Biwby  Spencer 50 

Jesus,  an  Economic  Mediator,  James  B.  Darby 1.50 


Retail 
Price 
Jesus   Christ   and   the   World   Today,    Grace  Hutchins   and 

Anna  Rochester $1.25 

A  Jewish  Chaplain  in  France,  Rabbi  Lee  J.  Levinger 1.75 

Judas   Iscariot,   Charlotte  Gleason 50 

Kinfolks,   Ann  Cobb 1.50 

Leaders  of  Youth,  Hugh  Henry  Harris 75 

The  Leading  of  a  Minister,  Amelia  Fargo  Staley 1.50 

The  League  of  Nations,  M.  Erzberger 2.25  ■ 

Lectures  on  Housing,  B.  Seehohm  Rowntree  and  A.  C.  Pigou  .60 
The  Life  of  Clara  Barton,  Vols.  1  and  2,  William  E.  Barton  10.00 
The   Making  of  Citizens,  J.   G.   de  Roulhac  Hamilton  and 

Edgar    W.    Knight 1.00 

The  Making  of  the  Reparation  and   Economic  Sections  of 

the  Treaty,   Baruch 1.00 

Making  the  World  Christian,  John  Monroe  Moore .    1.75 

A  Marine,  Sir  !  Edward  Champe  Carter 1.50 

The  Meaning  of  Paul  for  Today,  C.  Harold  Dodd 2.00 

Militarism  after  the  War,  Dr.  V.  H.  Rutherford 1.50 

Militarism  in  Education,  John  L.  Davies 1.10 

Modern  Economic  Tendencies,  Sidney  A.  Reeve 12.00 

Money,    D.   H.   Robertson 1.25 

Motion  Study  for  the  Handicapped,  Lillian  B.  Gilbreth.  .  .  .   4.00 

The  Myth  of  a  Guilty  Nation,  Albert  Jay  Nock 1.00 

Motion  Pictures  for  Community  Needs,  Gladys  and  Henry 
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There  Is  One  in  Every  Institution 

A  VIGOROUS  young  doctor  who  had  become  super- 
intendent of  a  hospital  decided  he  would  not  be 
bound  by  the  routine  of  the  institution.  Not  he. 
The  first  day  there  was  a  lot  of  trouble — people 
wandering  all  over  the  place  because  the  sign  had  blown 
down  from  the  doorway  where  patients  were  admitted. 
So  he  telephoned  to  a  sign  painter  instead  of  waiting  for 
the  usual  formalities  about  a  written  order.  The  sign 
painter  asked  in  broken  English  how  to  spell  it.  "  There's 
only  one  way  to  spell  it,"  said  the  superintendent  crisply, 
and  hung  up.  The  next  morning  he  found  the  new  sign 
hanging  all  bright  and  shiny  over  the  proper  entrance.  It 
read :  "  Patience  omitted  here." 


Buffalo  Hospitals  Vindicated 

THE  hostility  of  some  of  the  medical  profession  has 
threatened  one  of  the  finest  demonstrations  in  Amer- 
ica of  public  hospital  administration  to  meet  the  real 
social  wants  of  a  city.  But  with  the  aid  of  the  social  work- 
ers of  Buffalo,  the  danger  has  for  the  time  been  averted. 
In  191 5  Dr.  Walter  S.  Goodale,  a  man  of  vision  and 
power,  in  cooperation  with  the  Buffalo  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society,  organized  a  system  of  municipal  health  centers 
which  at  first  were  identical  in  boundaries  with  the  C.  O.  S. 
districts  and  with  the  C.  O.  S.  district  committees  in  charge 
of  their  social  work.  In  19 16  he  abolished  the  old  system 
of  ten  city  physicians,  mostly  incompetent  and  underpaid. 
In  191 7  the  Buffalo  Department  of  Hospitals  and  Dispen- 
saries was  created,  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  Bureau  of 
Hospitals  of  the  Department  of  Health.  A  new  city  hos- 
pital, entirely  separated  from  the  poor  department  and  alms- 
house, was  opened  in  1918,  with  a  present  capacity  of  415 
beds,  which  branch  public  hospitals  increase  to  730. 

The  buildings  are  creditable  to  Buffalo.  Special  features, 
to  some  extent  unique,  are  general  diagnostic  clinics,  drug 
addict  clinics,  venereal  disease  clinics,  and  the  close  coopera- 
tion of  the  Medical  School  of  the  University  of  Buffalo, 
which  controls  the  hospital  staff.  Applications  for  free 
treatment  are  investigated  by  the  Buffalo  Bureau  of  Public 
Welfare  and  by  private  social  agencies  in  accordance  with 
a  careful  budget  for  cost  of  living  prepared  by  the  Charity 
Organization  Society.  Out  of  a  total  of  6,361  applications 
637  have  been  refused  free  treatment,  and  a  hostile  ques- 
tionnaire sent  to  668  physicians  found  only  seven  fraudu- 
lent applicants  treated.  Part  payment  is  required  from  those 
who  can  afford  it,  and  deferred  payments  for  patients  unable 
to  pay  at  the  time  of  treatment  last  year  brought  in  $15,- 
124. 

All  this  led  to  medical  hostility,  though  many  of  the  best 
physicians  of  Buffalo  have  stood  by  Dr.  Goodale.  A  change 
of  city  administration  gave  his  opponents  their  chance,  and 


a  new  mayor  was  led  to  make  sweeping  charges  of  extrava- 
gance and  mismanagement,  with  the  promise  of  removal. 
Removal  seemed  inevitable,  but  Dr.  Goodale's  allies,  the 
social  workers  and  others,  formed  a  committee  composed  of 
132  prominent  citizens,  and  this  committee  called  in  Dr. 
Haven  Emerson  who,  with  associates,  made  a  thorough 
personal  investigation. 

Dr.  Emerson's  report  of  thirty-six  closely  printed  pages 
has  now  been  published.  Michael  M.  Davis,  Jr.,  says  of 
this  report  that  it  "  resulted  in  the  substantial  vindication 
of  the  department  by  the  practical  withdrawal  of  the  mayor's 
attack,"  and  that  Dr.  Goodale  "  has  not  only  emerged  un- 
scathed but  with  flying  colors." 

This  report  says  that  "  there  is  much  in  the  hospital  and 
dispensary  services  of  Buffalo  which  is  unique  and  a  proper 
subject  of  civic  pride,"  and  that  the  partial  failures  "  are 
minor  in  character  and  easy  to  remedy."  Dr.  Emerson  says 
that  if  the  recommendations  offered  are  found  practicable, 
"  Buffalo  should  in  the  near  future  be  able  to  point  to 
a  -  .  .  .  care  of  the  sick  second  to  none."  His  first  rec- 
ommendation is  for  a  permanent  Public  Health  Committee 
of  Buffalo  and  Erie  County,  for  which  the  present  citizens' 
committee  might  furnish  a  nucleus.  He  speaks  of  occupa- 
tional therapy  as  the  "  one  service  which  the  hospital  lacks 
to  make  it  complete  in  every  respect  and  able  to  supply  the 
best  that  the  medical  sciences  are  capable  of."  He  says  that 
the  charges  of  extravagance  have  not  been  substantiated,  and 
that  "  the  system  of  costs  and  accounting  is  of  the  best.  .  .  . 
There  is  no  better  hospital  accounting  system,  and  few  as 
good."  He  also  says  that  "  at  no  time  during  the  investiga- 
tion has  there  been  heard  any  complaint  from  patients.  .  .  . 
This  of  itself  speaks  volumes  for  the  quality  of  human  service 
which  is  so  often  lost  in  the  operation  of  a  large  municipal 
hospital." 

Of  significance  is  this  comment  of  Dr.  Emerson :  "  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  of  the  eight  hundred  physicians  in 
Erie  County,  two  hundred  are  engaged  in  medical  work  of 
some  kind  for  the  federal,  state  or  municipal  governments 
for  pay." 

Frederic  Almy,  to  whom  the  Survey  is  indebted  for  this 
information,  concludes:  "  Dr.  Goodale  has  made  good,  after 
all  supposed  that  he  was  down  and  out." 

Rural  Service  Laboratory 

THE  University  of  Missouri  is  making  great  strides  in 
the  development  of  an  effective  instrument  for  the 
training  of  rural  social  service  leaders  and  workers. 
The  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  university  has  long  had  a 
department  of  rural  life,  with  its  divisions  of  farm  manage- 
ment, rur-al  economics,  marketing  and  rural  sociology.  In 
1 92 1,  the  legislature  of  the  state  passed  an  act  authorizing 
the  appointment  of  county  superintendents  of  public  welfare 
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Fellowship 


In  Principle  and  Practice 
T~*HE  Christian  ideal  of  an  all-embracing  brotherhood 
is  not  to  be  easily  realized.  There  are  so  many  divisive 
elements.  Some  of  them  arise  from  race  prejudice,  distinc- 
tions of  color,  or  language  or  tradition.  Others  come 
trom  differences  in  breeding  or  education  or  social  customs. 
The  urgent  question  for  us,  therefore,  is:  What  should  be 
the  attitude  of  the  Christian  toward  these  factors  which 
separate  God's  children  one  from  another?    .    . 

In  our  endeavor  to  find  an  adequate  answer,  we  would 
do  well  to  concern  ourselves  first  with  conditions  as  we 
know  them  in  our  own  community  or  perhaps  in  our  own 
parish.  In  the  daily  life  of  this  miniature  world  close 
about  us,  what  are  the  influences  that  are  tending  to  deny 
the  solidarity  of  the  family  of  God's  children? 

When  we  have  reckoned  with  those  aspects  of  the 
problem  which  are  nearest  to  us  we  shall  be  in  better 
position  to  view  the  larger  bearing  of  the  question.  The 
difficulties  which  beset  us  in  the  endeavor  to  realize  the 
ideal  of  human  brotherhood  are  not  unlike  the  difficulties 
which  attend  efforts  to  bring  the  nations  into  a  closer 
fellowship :  to  make  governments,  which  are  today  for  the 
most  part  directly  responsible  to  the  will  of  their  constitu- 
ents, less  suspicious,  less  grasping,  more  tolerant  one  with 
another.     .     .     . 

It  must  be  recognized,  of  course,  that  it  is  essential  to 
the  well-being  of  the  community  that  each  individual  mem- 
ber of  it  should  attain  to  the  highest  possible  self-develop- 
ment. In  the  same  way  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  a  more 
Christian  social  order  that  groups  and  divisions  of  individ- 
uals should  strengthen  themselves.  Racial,  national  or 
occupational  groups,  through  wholesome  development,  are 
enabled  to  contribute  the  more  to  the  world's  progress  and 
enrichment. 

It  has  been  asserted,  moreover,  that  the  subdivisions  of 
society,  with  their  respective  group  loyalties,  have  tended 
to  enlarge  rather  than  narrow  social  consciousness.  They 
mean  that  men  have  moved  out  into  relationships  that  are 
no  longer  bounded  by  their  own  family  or  tribal  interests. 
They  help  to  educate  men  for  the  still  larger  experience 
of  fellowship  with  all  mankind.     .     .     . 

Class  consciousness,  therefore,  is  not  a  destructive  ele- 
ment if  it  tends  to  develop  an  appreciation  of  social  values 
that  will  minister  to  a  more  inclusive  human  fellowship. 
It  is  only  when  artificial  limitations  are  imposed  upon  the 
group  relationship  that  a  common  fellowship  is  hindered. 

From  a  little  book  on  The  Social  Opportunity  of  the 
Churchman  by  Charles  K.  Gilbert  and  Charles  N.  Lathrop, 
recently  published  by  the  Department  of  Christian  Social 
Service  of  the  Diocese  of  New  York,  giving  much  practical 
advice  to  the  churchman  on  ways  of  expressing  his  desire 
for  fellowship  by  social  service. 


whose  duties  should  cover  a  wide  range  of  social  services. 
This  development  made  necessary  the  establishment  of  ef- 
fective training  schools  for  rural  social  workers.  Under  the 
immediate  direction  of  Professor  Ezra  L.  Morgan,  formerly 
in  charge  of  the  extension  work  of  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural College,  a  definite  program  of  this  sort  has  been  set  up. 
Professor  Morgan  says  of  the  plan: 

™r°U..r  Wh°'e  idea  has  been  t0  brinS  the  student  and  the  job  together. 
We  have  not  assumed  that  we  should  be  able  to  turn  out  people 
thoroughly  trained  for  all  phases  of  their  work.  But  we  do  expect 
our  students  to  get  a  thorough  understanding  of  community  organi- 
zation, and  the  principles  and  practices  of  leadership.  They  may 
need  further  training  later;  but  they  can  get  that  partly  on  the 
job— or  if  that  is  not  practicable,  they  can  go  to  training  schools 
tor  social  work.  At  any  rate,  we  are  tying  up  our  theoretical  studies 
with  practical  experience  in  field  work;  any  other  arrangement 
seems  to  me  scarcely  worth  while. 

The  training  course  covers  the  four  years  of  college. 
Freshmen  and  sophomore  years  are  spent  in  the  study  of  the 
preparatory  humanistic  and  social  sciences.  The  junior  and 
senior  years  are  definitely  specialized  toward  rural  theory  and 
practice.  Field  work  in  community  organization  is  possible 
within  close  reach  of  the  university.  That  is  one  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  university  located  in  a  small  town.  Around 
Columbia  are  many  communities  seriously  at  work  in  the 


development  of  their  own  affairs.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  whereby  students  may  observe  and  participate,  under  | 
close  supervision,  in  any  of  these  activities.  Community  sur- 
veys, the  planning  of  special  community  events,  and  even  the! 
development  of  broad  community  programs  offer  opportuni- 
ties for  students  to  come  into  immediate  contact  with  the 
problems  and  possibilities  of  rural  service.  This  is  a  frontier 
w?fk-  .Many  have  dreamed  of  such  developments.  With 
this  training  program  the  University  of  Missouri  has  taken 
the  lead. 

A  Social  Worker  for  Judge 

MANY  believe  that  the  term  juvenile  court  has  become 
a  misnomer.  Its  conception  as  a  social  clinic  rather 
than  a  part  of  the  judicial  system  is  possible,  for  in- 
stance, by  a  broad  interpretation  of  the  New  York  state 
children's  court  law  enacted  at  the  last  session  of  the  leg- 
islature. And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Westchester 
County  Children's  Association  has  recommended  that  po- 
litical parties  of  the  county  select  as  candidate  for  judge 
of  the  new  children's  court  a  person  with  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  child  caring  and  education  rather  than  legal  train- 
ing. Largely  on  the  strength  of  this  recommendation,  the 
Republican  Party  has  adopted  Ruth  Taylor,  director  of  the 
Department  of  Child  Welfare,  who  is  not  a  lawyer,  as  its 
candidate  for  juvenile  judge. 

The  plan  for  putting  the  new  court  into  operation  in  the 
county  also  is  unusual  in  that  a  private  agency — whose 
work  in  the  past  has  consisted  in  interpreting  the  child-car- 
ing needs  of  the  county  to  the  public — has  undertaken  to 
assist  in  planning  the  organization  of  the  court.  Its  chil- 
dren's court  committee  will  continue  as  a  voluntary  body  to 
advise  on  and  support  the  court's  policy.  Specialists  in  the 
different  fields  of  child  welfare  and  social  administration 
will  assist  the  judge  in  interpreting  and  applying  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  and  in  drafting  such  amendments  of  the 
law  as  may  commend  themselves  as  desirable  for  submission 
to  the  next  legislature.  The  committee  hopes  also  to  in- 
itiate a  program  of  research  and  to  gather  statistics  with 
a  view  to  making  the  administration  of  the  new  law  as 
effective  as  possible. 

Prohibition  and  Dependency 

FIGURES  are  now  available  from  seventeen  cities  com- 
paring the  incidence  of  drink  in  the  families  relieved 
by  private  family  welfare  agencies  in  191 7,  the  last 
year  before  prohibition  went  into  effect,  and  in  1921.  They 
have  been  collected  by  the  American  Association  for  Organ- 
izing Family  Social  Work  and  the  Boston  Family  Welfare 
Society.  The  investigation  was  made  in  each  case  by  the 
principal  local  society  and  includes  a  total  of  not  quite 
35,000  families.  The  decrease  in  the  number  of  families 
under  the  care  of  these  societies  in  which  drink  was  a 
factor  varies  from  40  per  cent  in  Portland,  Ore.,  to  100 
per  cent  in  Pawtucket,  R.  I.  The  average  decrease  is  by 
almost  90  per  cent.  It  is  just  as  great  in  some  of  the 
smaller  cities,  such  as  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  and  Newburgh, 
N.  Y.,  as  in  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Boston,  Cleveland  and  New 
York. 

These  figures  and  others  obtained  in  recent  months  [see, 
for  instance,  the  Survey  for  June  15,  page  381]  would 
seem  to  disprove  the  statement  frequently  heard  that  "  there 
is  now  more  hard  drinking  than  in  the  old  days."  That 
impression,  however,  may  easily  come  to  persons  whose 
field  of  observation  is  narrowed  to  specific  small  groups  in 
which  there  is  more  talk  about  drinking  even  though  the 
actual  consumption  of  alcoholic  liquors  may  be  much  less 
than  it  formerly  was.  For  instance,  among  university  stu- 
dents. The  Rev.  Franklin  C.  Southworth,  president  of  the 
Meadville  Theological    School,   alarmed   by    rumors   about 
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the  increase  of  drinking  among  students,  four  months  ago 
addressed  a  letter  of  inquiry  to  the  deans  of  486  American 
colleges  and  now  publishes  a  resume  of  replies  received  from 
308  of  them,  including  all  the  leading  eastern  universities. 
He  says: 

The  tenor  of  the  replies  received  wars  overwhelmingly  in  favor 
of  the  proposition  that  instead  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
students  addicted  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquor  since  the  passage 
of  the  prohibition  amendment,  there  had  been  a  marked  decrease. 

The  main  findings  may  be  tabulated  as  follows: 


Gene  Carr  iti  the  New  York  World 


.  OF  INSTITUTIONS 

NO.  OF  STUDENTS 

REPLY 

111 

125,960 

No  increase 

133 

181,009 

Decrease 

16 

6,929 

No  drinking  ever 

13 

44,741 

Increase 

35 

? 

Noncommittal 

As  has  been  pointed  out  before  in  these  columns,  an  exag- 
gerated interest  in  drink  because  of  its  prohibition  and  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  it  was  manifest  in  the  first  year  of 
the  law's  enforcement  and  has  since  diminished.  Mr. 
South  worth  says: 

In  the  vast  majority  of  American  colleges  the  drink  problem  has 
ceased  to  exist.  It  will  continue  to  be  a  problem  in  some  of  the 
metropolitan  colleges  until  the  law  is  more  successfully  enforced 
in  the  cities  themselves.  Sporadic  cases  of  drinking  by  college  men 
attract  far  more  attention  than  formerly  and  are,  on  account  of  the 
poorer  quality  of  liquor  consumed,  attended  by  worse  results.  These 
cases,  however,  are  becoming  increasingly  rare,  and  the  sentiment 
of  college  students  throughout  the  country  is  setting  more  and  more 
strongly  against  the  illicit  use  of  liquor. 


Prison  Reform  in  North  Carolina 

FOR  years  leading  citizens  of  North  Carolina  have  been 
concerned  about  the  lack  of  proper  prison  legislation  in 
the  state  and  the  inadequate  care  of  its  prisoners  Ju- 
venile delinquents  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  twenty- 
one  are  sent  to  convict  camps  or  to  the  state  prison,  where 
they  mingle  with  older  men.  There  is  no  farm  colony  for 
women  offenders,  who  are  confined  in  the  state  prison. 
Many  of  the  pens  where  the  convict  road  gangs  are  crowded, 
not  housed,  are  not  fit  for  pigs. 

Recently,  however,  a  Citizens'  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred on  Prison  Legislation  has  been  formed,  with  Professor 
Jesse  F.  Steiner  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  as 
chairman.  It  has  already  made  a  number  of  tentative  pro- 
posals for  reform.  These  include  changes  in  the  law  to 
insure  a  punishment  commensurate  with  the  crime,  provision 
for  thorough  mental  and  physical  examination  of  prisoners 
immediately  after  they  are  convicted,  better  administration 
of  parole,  a  careful  study  of  the  honor  system,  and  the 
improvement  of  the  living  conditions  in  jails,  road  camps 
and  prisons. 

At  present,  the  usual  way  of  dealing  with  prostitutes  is 
either  to  give  them  a  short  jail  sentence  or  to  order  them 
to  leave  town  under  a  suspended  sentence.  This  is,  of 
course,  simply  passing  them  on.  The  committee  suggests 
the  establishment  in  the  larger  cities  of  detention  homes  for 
these  women. 

It  also  recommends  that  a  plan  be  worked  out  for  the 
separate  treatment  of  different  classes  of  prisoners,  such  as 
the  insane,  those  of  low  mentality,  the  young  and  the  old. 
The  condition  of  the  insane  in  North  Carolina  is  serious. 
Harry  W.  Crane,  the  mental  hygiene  expert  for  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  at  the  North  Caro- 
lina Conference  for  Social  Service  this  spring  told  of  several 
cases  of  dire  need.  Of  a  man  of  about  fifty  years  in  a  county 
home  he  said  that  he  was  of  such  a  low  mentality  that  he 
could  not  care  for  his  simplest  wants.  "  He  has  spent  prac- 
tically all  of  his  life  at  the  county  home.  Some  two  or  three 
years  ago,  when  the  present  superintendent  of  the  home 
took  charge  of  that  institution,  he  found  this  man  chained 


MILLIONAIRE  PEDDLERS 

Open-air  sale  of  foreign  exchange  has  become  an  additional  attrac- 
tion in  the  already  richly  varied  life  of  Ne<w  York's  east  side. 
"  Come  'ere,  mister,  you  look  like  a  million  rubles!  Here  y'are — two 
berries,"  is  a  favored  <way  of  attracting  attention;  "Bet  you  a 
thousand  (meaning  kronen)  against  t<wo  bits,"  is  anothet 

by  the  arm  to  a  water  pipe  in  the  basement.     His  arm  was 
nearly  raw  from  the  friction  of  the  chain." 

A.  W.  McAlister  of  Greensboro,  "  the  father  of  public 
welfare  in  North  Carolina,"  told  a  representative  of  the 
Survey  that  he  considered  a  state  system  of  specialized 
institutions  essential.  He  also  commented  on  the  present 
system  under  which  the  county  superintendent  of  public 
welfare  is  the  county  parole  officer.  A  county  indeterminate 
sentence  law  is  needed,  he  said,  and  the  authority  of  the 
county  board  should  be  extended  so  as  to  make  it  also  the 
county  board  of  parole. 

Motion  Pictures  and  Public  Opinion 

A  SURVEY  of  newspaper  opinion  on  the  influences  of 
moving  pictures  has  recently  been  made  by  the 
Thomas  H.  Ince  Studios  of  Culver  City,  Cali- 
fornia. In  addition  to  giving  their  own  views,  many 
of  the  newspaper  editors  who  replied  to  the  question- 
naire also  ascertained  those  of  the  local  school  authori- 
ties, which  were  tabulated  separately.  On  the  general 
question,  whether  the  influence  of  the  motion  picture 
on  home  and  community  life  during  the  past  ten  years 
has  been  favorable,  490  out  of  719  answers  are  in  the  affirma- 
tive, 122  are  negative  and  107  are  non-committal. 

Nearly  all  of  the  editors  who  replied  think  that  visualiza- 
tion of  wholesome  stories  brings  out  an  appreciation  of  finer 
things  in  minds  that  are  probably  not  affected  in  the  same 
way  by  other  agencies.  Five  out  of  every  six  consider  the 
picture-goers  a  more  efficient  censorship  authority  than  a 
politically  controlled  committee,  and  an  equal  proportion 
state  that  the  popularity  of  the  motion  picture  is  still  on  the 
increase  in  their  communities.  A  majority  find  screen  plays 
with  foreign  settings  and  unfamiliar  modes  of  life  un- 
popular with  audiences. 

Considerable  majorities  in  every  case  report  favorably  on 
the  influence  of  the  motion  picture  on  the  development  of 
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artistic  sentiment,  love  for  the  great  out-of-doors  and  inter- 
est in  scientific  discoveries  and  science.  Practically  all  say  that 
it  has  made  for  a  wider  knowledge  of  America  and  American 
ideals,  customs  and  institutions;  and  a  majority  say  that 
there  is  a  demand  for  pictures  dealing  with  American  his- 
torical subjects. 

The  most  frequent  criticisms  of  the  motion  picture  are: 

Too  many  sex  pictures;   (large  majority) 

Not  true  to  life; 

Ideals  and  standards  too  low; 

Vice  and  crime  too  prominent  and  attractive; 

Cheapen  sacredness  of  domestic  relation; 

Unreal  standards  of  life  and  conduct; 

Too  much  love; 

Too  much  depiction  of  crime. 

Of  736  replies  stating  the  attitude  of  church  men  to  the 
motion  picture,  414  report  favorably,  115  unfavorably,  while 
207  are  non-committal.  A  considerable  majority  are  of  opin- 
ion that  the  present-day  view  of  the  motion  picture  is  more 
sympathetic  and  tolerant  than  that  of  the  speaking  stage  a 
decade  ago.  Of  school  men  an  even  larger  proportion  are  re- 
ported as  favorable  to  the  moving  picture;  but  considerably 
less  than  one-half  of  the  local  school  authorities  asked  use  or 
intend  to  use  motion  pictures  for  visual  instruction  in  the 
classroom.  Yet,  an  increasing  number  of  cities  apparently  are 
equipping  their  new  schools  with  permanent  moving  picture 
facilities  both  for  instruction  and  for  evening  entertainment. 

The  approval  of  the  school  authorities  is  often  conditional. 
"  When  used  the  right  way,"  "  absence  of  films  that  are 
pedagogicaly  correct,"  "  sometimes  a  distracting  influence," 
are  among  the  expressions  recorded. 

A  School  for  War  Widows 

IN  the  quaint  old  Place  des  Vosges  in  Paris  the  French 
government  has  established  a  trade  school  where  war 
widows  may  apprentice  themselves  in  a  skilled  trade. 
Mile.  Bourat  helped  to  found  this  school,  as  well  as  a  similar 
one  known  as  the  Ecole  Rachel.  Both  are  now  supported 
by  the  state  and  are  under  the  divisional  committee,  which 
also  looks  after  the  disabled  soldiers. 

Women  are  not  trained  here  to  go  out  into  factories  or 
shops,  but  are  learning  skilled  trades  which  they  can  later 
carry  on  in  their  homes.  While  French  social  workers  admit 
that  home  work  is  poorly  paid  and  that  there  are  not  enough 
inspectors  to  insure  that  it  is  not  done  under  sweat-shop  con- 
ditions, they  realize  that  it  is  often  necessary  for  the  widow 
with  small  children  to  work  in  her  home. 

There  is  a  decree  in  France  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
secure  for  home  workers  in  the  garment  trades  a  minimum 
wage  equal  to  the  average  paid  in  workshops.  A  factory 
inspector  can  do  nothing,  however,  to  enforce  this  decree 
without  the  cooperation  of  the  worker,  who  is  obliged  to 
prosecute  her  employer  if  she  is  not  paid  the  right  wage.  It 
seldom  happens  that  a  worker  has  sufficient  initiative  to  do 
this. 

In  the  school  in  the  Place  des  Vosges  there  are  about  fifty 
young  widows,  faced  with  the  stern  reality  of  having  to 
support  themselves  and  their  children,  anxious  to  get  back 
to  their  own  homes  and  to  work  as  soon  as  they  can.  The 
atmosphere  is  businesslike  and  efficient.  The  women  work 
in  three  shops,  each  under  a  forewoman  or  teacher,  learning 
trades  which  women  cannot  enter  without  an  apprenticeship. 
In  the  Place  des  Vosges  they  are  taught  to  burnish  silver- 
plated  ware,  to  make  artificial  hair  and  small  fancy  boxes; 
while  at  the  Ecole  Rachel  they  learn  jewelry  polishing,  dental 
mechanics  and  architectural  drafting.  They  receive  eight 
francs,  or  about  forty-eight  cents  a  day  while  in  training. 
Since  the  work  is  provided  by  manufacturers,  the  standards 
of  the  school  must  be  trade  standards,  and  after  the  women 
are  trained  they  are  supplied  with  home  work  by  the  shops 
which  furnish  materials  to  the  schools.  The-  apprenticeship 
takes  from  eight  months  to  a  year. 


Proletarian  Youth 

WITHIN  the  labor  and  socialist  movements  of  the 
continent  of  Europe  there  have  for  long  been  spe-  | 
cial  sections  concerned  with  the  organization  of  the 
young  workers  who  because  of  their  legal  minority  were  not 
eligible  for  full  membership  in  the  adult  organizations.  With 
the  uprising  of  youth  against  adult  authority  during  and 
since  the  war  which  permeated  all  classes,  and  especially 
with  the  loss  of  prestige  suffered  by  labor  and  socialist  parties 
among  their  youthful  elements  when  they  compromised  their 
internationalist  and  idealistic  principles,  there  came  wide- 
spread insurrection  of  those  sections  against  their  parent 
organizations;  large  numbers  seceded  and  formed  associa- 
tions of  their  own.  \Last  year  the  young  workers'  unions  of 
Belgium,  Denmark,  Germany,  Austria,  France,  Holland  and 
Sweden  formed  an  international  federation  of  their  own.  Its 
aim,  according  to  A.  Leonard,  an  English  official  of  the 
International  Federation  of  Trade  Unions  [in  an  article  in 
The  Labor  Woman],  is  "  to  conduct  the  fight  against  polit- 
ical reaction  as  represented  by  militarism  and  war,  against 
economic  exploitation  and  against  ignorance;  that  is  to  say, 
against  the  present  educational  system  which  only  allows  the 
masses  to  gain  a  mere  fragment  of  culture  and  education." 

The  educational  program,  more  particularly,  has  brought 
into  the  ranks  of  these  young  workers  many  to  whom  the 
ordinary  trade  union  program  made  no  appeal.  Behind  the 
aim  of  "  reforming  the  entire  school  and  educational  pro- 
gram," there  is,  says  Mr.  Leonhard,  "  the  vision  of  the  new 
school  which,  like  the  state  and  the  economic  system  of  today, 
is  discarding  autocracy  for  democracy."  A  protective  pro- 
gram of  twenty  points  includes  the  abolition  of  all  wage  labor 
during  school  age. 

The  German  league  of  young  workers'  associations,  which 
is  the  strongest  group  in  the  international,  has,  after  an 
existence  of  only  three  years,  a  membership  of  about  eighty 
thousand  boys  and  girls  between  fourteen  and  eighteen  years 
of  age,  an  organ  with  a  circulation  of  six  thousand,  and  a 
press  service  supplying  one  hundred  and  fifty  labor  news- 
papers. This  membership  is,  of  course,  in  addition  to  that 
of  the  juvenile  sections  in  the  trade  unions  which,  in  spite 
of  losses  since  the  war,  is  even  larger  and  publishes  no  less 
than  eleven  journals  for  young  workers  in  different  trades. 

In  Yangtszepoo 

AT  closing  hour  in  Yangtszepoo,  more  men  and  wom- 
en, boys  and  girls  swarm  into  the  streets  than  could 
find  room  to  live  in  this  Chinese  town  of  a  hundred 
thousand — in  spite  of  the  fact  that  two-story  houses  have 
become  foui-story  tenements  by  the  addition  of  false  ceilings 
between  the  floors,  and  that  beds  do  double  duty  while  their 
occupants  work  on  different  shifts.  Many  of  the  workers 
board  street  cars  headed  for  Shanghai,  others  walk  two, 
three  or  four  miles  out  into  the  country.  The  scene  is  not 
so  different  from  that  of  our  own  mill  towns,  except  for 
the  number  of  little  girls  that  come  from  the  mills.  Many 
of  them  are  only  ten  years  old.  There  is  one  public  school 
in  Yangtszepoo ;  it  can  accommodate  but  three  hundred 
pupils,  so  even  if  their  families  were  not  glad  that  they  can 
get  into  the  mills,  it  would  be  hard  for  the  children  to  get 
an  education.  These  girls  earn  twenty  and  thirty  cents  a 
day  in  the  cotton  and  silk  mills. 

Yangtszepoo  is  one  of  the  textile  centers  of  China.  Both 
cotton  and  silk  are  spun,  woven  and  dyed  in  the  town.  In 
addition  there  are  shipyards,  machine  shops,  lumber  yards 
and  electric  power  plants  and  miscellaneous  manufactures 
of  goods  for  export  to  attract  workers  from  a  wide  area 
around.  The  town  is  not  only  without  schools  but  also 
without  hospitals,  libraries,  parks  or  public  amusements, 
and  the  lives  of  the  people  are  narrow  and  dreary. 

In  the  midst  of  this  Chinese  Paterson — so  much  worse 
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than  Paterson — a  community  center  was  established  four 
years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  in  one  cooperative  ef- 
fort the  social  and  educational  forces  for  the  welfare  of 
the  people.  It  is  fathered  by  Shanghai  College,  but  its 
revenues  come  from  a  great  variety  of  sources,  not  least 
among  them  the  fees  cheerfully  paid  by  young  people  and 
older  folks  anxious  to  get  an  education.  Manual  training, 
physical  education  and  formal  school  instruction,  however, 
are  only  part  of  the  work  of  the  center.  There  is,  among 
other  interesting  recreational  equipment,  a  public  reading 
room  where,  we  are  told,  "  the  yellow-jacketed  postmen 
generally  spend  their  leisure  hours  when  they  have  finished 
their  distributions,  and  the  big-headed  policemen  also  sit 
down  on  the  bench  and  read  the  news  from  the  Mixed 
Court."  As  so  often  in  institutions  of  this  kind,  the  un- 
scheduled activities  of  the  staff  are  as  important  as  those 
which  are  its  primary  responsibilities.  Thus,  the  employ- 
ment bureau  at  times  takes  the  role  of  mediator  in  strikes, 
and  the  teachers  become  the  counselors  of  individuals  and 
families. 

The  Yangtszepoo  Social  Center  uses  to  good  advantage 
methods  that  have  had  their  initial  test  in  the  United  States. 
Outdoor  sports  for  girls  as  well  as  boys  are  part  of  the  edu- 
cational curriculum;  baseball,  football  and  handball  have 
become  popular;  and  a  boy  scout  troop  is  reported  to  have 
doubled  its  membership  last  year.  In  the  Bible  school  ele- 
mentary rules  of  sanitation  are  taught.  An  industrial  hos- 
pital and  dispensary,  likewise,  are  utilized  for  preventive 
and  educational  as  well  as  curative  effort.  Nearly  eight 
thousand  patients  received  treatment  last  year. 

The  Coal  Negotiations 

AS  we  go  to  press,  the  Cleveland  negotiations  looking 
to  an  end  of  the  coal  strike  hang  fire,  but  it  requires 
no  prophet  to  forecast  the  result. 
News  of  the  conference  was  received  by  official 
Washington  with  a  sense  of  relief.  Three  weeks  had 
elapsed  since  the  President  closed  his  mediation  effort  with 
an  invitation  to  the  operators  to  re-open  their  mines,  three 
precious  weeks  devoted  to  testing  the  theory  that  intimi- 
dation was  the  backbone  of  the  strike.  The  results  < of  the 
experiment  were  as  negative  as  they  were  conclusive.  The 
mines  responding  to  the  invitation  had  added  a  scant  one 
hundred  thousand  tons  to  the  current  weekly  output,  an 
amount  that  was  swallowed  up  in  the  decrease  caused  by  the 
traffic  jam  resulting  from  the  shopmen's  strike. 

The  program  of  the  operators  having  failed,  John  L. 
Lewis,  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  came  for- 
ward with  confident  promises  of  a  settlement  by  direct 
negotiation.  Taking  advantage  of  the  impatience  of  the 
Eastern  Ohio  operators  to  start  coal  moving  to  their  docks 
at  the  head  of  the  Lakes — properties  in  which  they  had  in- 
vested more  money  than  in  the  mines  themselves — he  pro- 
posed a  four-state  agreement.  But  he  underestimated  the 
tenacity  of  the  opposition  among  the  operators  of  Pittsburgh, 
Southern  Ohio  and  Indiana  and  the  four-state  plan  in  turn 
collapsed.  Of  the  heavy  tonnage  reported  in  attendance  at 
Cleveland  more  than  half  came  to  observe  rather  than  to 
sign. 

Even  the  temptation  of  scarcity  prices  had  not  softened  the 
opposition  to  a  continuance  of  the  Central  Competitive 
Conference. 


IF  a  deadlock  results  at  Cleveland,  the  second  experiment 
will  have  failed  like  the  first,  and  the  imperious  neces- 
sity of  starting  coal  to  the  Northwest  will  compel  the 
President  again  to  intervene.  But  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
conference  will  fail  entirely.     At  a  late  hour  comes  a  joint 


announcement  that  an  agreement  will  be  reached  with  some 
operators  reinstating  the  old  contract.  If  this  be  the  out- 
come, the  immediate  victory  is  to  the  miners.  They  will  have 
performed  an  extraordinary  feat.  In  a  time  of  falling  prices 
they  will  have  retained  the  war-time  wage-scale,  and  they 
will  have  done  it  in  spite  of  a  major  industrial  depression. 

Even  the  surrender  of  the  principle  of  inter-state  agree- 
ments costs  them  little  at  the  moment.  Last  May  the  prin- 
ciple was  vital  to  them,  for  agreements  on  a  district  basis 
meant  hammering  down  the  wage  scale.  Now  the  coal  mar- 
ket has  changed,  and  with  it  the  labor  marketi  Non-union 
wages  are  rising  again,  by  announcement  in  Eastern  Ken- 
tucky, by  payment  of  bonuses  in  West  Virginia.  The  wagon 
mines  closed  in  1921  have  reopened;  they  pay  higher  wages 
than  the  commercial  mines,  or  even  tempt  the  worker  to 
change  from  employe  to  entrepreneur  and  run  a  mine  on  his 
own  account.  After  the  President's  suggestion  that  the  old 
scale  be  reinstated  pending  arbitration,  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
men  will  go  back  in  any  district  at  reduced  rates.  Non- 
union operators  admit  that  their  wages  also  must  be  raised 
to  the  1920  level. 

In  the  longer  view  the  union  will  have  lost  heavily  if  it 
fails  to  preserve  in  whatever  is  the  final  settlement  the  prece- 
dent of  at  least  semi-national  agreements.  Whatever  truth 
there  be  in  the  operators'  contention  that  the  central  com- 
petitive conference  is  out  of  date  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  em- 
braced too  little  rather  than  too  much  of  the  country's  ton- 
nage. The  inter-state  conference  was  one  of  the  few  influ- 
ences stabilizing  an  industry  as  intensely  competitive  as  bitu- 
minous coal.  The  union  will  suffer  in  the  future  if  not  now 
from  a  series  of  local  conferences,  just  as  it  has  suffered  dur- 
ing the  present  controversy  from  its  ill-advised  action  in 
breaking  open  the  central  competitive  agreement  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1920.  But  it  is  likely  that  even  district  agreements 
through  direct  negotiation  have  been  preferred  by  the  miners 
to  a  national  agreement  reached  through  arbitration.  A 
lucky  reinforcement  by  the  traffic  congestion  on  the  carriers 
serving  the  non-union  fields  has  convinced  the  union  leaders 
Aat  they  can  win  their  major  point  without  taking  the  risk 
that  attends  arbitration. 

The  immediate  result,  therefore,  bids  fair  to  be  a  scramble 
to  work  on  scattered  agreements  with  local  associations  of 
operators  or  with  individual  companies,  agreements  made 
at  the  old  scale  and  to  continue  until  April  next.  Such  a 
result  is  of  course  an  armed  truce.  It  means  that  the  wage 
controversy  is  postponed  till  the  market  breaks  again,  as 
it  will  next  spring.  However  real  the  feeling  of  the  miners 
that  their  earnings  under  the  old  scale  were  inadequate  on 
a  two  hundred  day  year,  the  wage  issue  will  not  down,  for 
there  is  much  reason  in  the  plea  of  the  union  operators  that 
a  change  in  the  wage  differentials  between  districts  is  neces- 
sary to  meet  competition. 

THE  disinterested  observer  can  find  little  comfort  in 
our  summer's  experience  with  coal.  To  the  union 
miners  the  strike  has  meant  privation  and  a  loss  of  income 
that  cannot  be  made  up  this  year,  if  indeed  it  can  ever  be. 
To  the  public  it  presages  the  most  serious  inconvenience  if 
not  acute  physical  suffering  in  those  districts  where  the 
supply  of  household  fuel  is  short  of  normal.  Prices  already 
are  out  of  bounds.  Those  who  have  to  pay  twenty  dollars 
a  ton  this  winter  may  get  what  comfort  they  can  out  of 
the  explanation  of  the  operators  that  the  public  interest  in 
the  controversy  has  been  to  lower  the  price  of  coal.  The 
only  groups  that  have  profited  by  the  strike  are  the  non- 
union owners,  to  whom  it  has  been  a  bonanza,  and  the  non- 
union miners,  who  have  had  plenty  of  work  and  who  will 
receive  an  advance  in  wages  to  meet  the  union  scale.  Five 
months  of  turmoil  have  accomplished  little  except  to  drive 
home  the  conviction  that  the  coal  industry  cannot  endure 
"  half  slave  and  half  free." 
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Labor  Re-united 

THE  Second  International  of  labor  and  socialist 
bodies  of  Europe  is  probably  by  now  only  a  hazy 
memory  to  most  Americans.  It  was  one  of  the  in- 
ternational bodies  that  the  war  seemed  to  have  split 
up  and  submerged  for  all  time.  Recent  events,  however,  in- 
dicate that  it  has  enough  vitality  to  survive  that  wrecking  of 
its  hopes,  that  it  has  learnt  something  therefrom,  and  that  it 
may  be  expected  to  become  again  an  active  force  in  European 
economic  and  political  history. 

The  outbreak  of  the  war  in  19 14  found  the  Second  Inter- 
national quite  unable  to  carry  out  its  professed  aim  of  inter- 
national working  class  solidarity.  The  German  branch,  after 
some  resistance  in  the  Reichstag  (in  which  act  it  was  weak- 
ened by  previous  concessions)  ceased  any  decided  attempts  to 
interfere  with  the  war  program.  During  the  war,  some 
leaders  were  active  in  their  attempts  for  peace,  in  which  they 
were  discredited  by  their  previous  support  of  the  government. 
The  Austrian  branch  proved  equally  helpless.  The  Hunga- 
rian branch  had  no  chance  to  assert  itself  as  the  parliamentary 
body  of  that  state  was  not  in  session  during  the  weeks  pre- 
liminary to  the  declaration  of  war.  The  French  and  Belgian 
bodies  were  swept  along  by  the  patriotic  movements  in  their 
countries  and  gave  their  support  to  their  governments  up 
to  the  end. 

The  leaders  of  the  British  movement  were  divided  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  but,  except  for  a  determined  fringe,  took 
an  active  part  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  Their  deliberations 
as  to  war  aims,  however,  led  to  the  formulation  of  the  fa- 
mous "  Memorandum  on  War  Aims  "  which  was  put  out  as 
the  policy  of  the  Labor  Party,  and  which  influenced  liberal 
opinion  in  the  United  States.  The  British  section  also  was 
responsible  for  the  calling  of  the  Stockholm  conference,  which 
was  an  attempt  to  fathom  the  war  aims  of  the  warring 
countries. 

The  allied  sections  of  the  Second  International  gave  their 
support  to  Kerensky  and  the  provisional  government  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Russian  revolution.  The  provisional  govern- 
ment, it  will  be  remembered,  was  pledged  to  keep  Russia  in 
the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Allies.  After  the  overthrow  of  the 
provisional  government  and  the  Brest-Litovsk  treaty,  disa- 
greement occurred  between  the  heads  of  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment and  the  leaders  of  the  Second  International  in  the  Allied 
countries — though  most  of  the  latter  were,  of  course,  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  Soviet  government.  Lenin  established  a  Third 
International,  devoted  to  revolution  and  the  overthrow  of 
capitalism  throughout  the  world  and  the  immediate  cessation 
of  the  war. 

The  Third  International  secured  adherents  throughout 
all  of  Central  Europe.  For  a  while,  the  question  of  al- 
legiance to  this  body  divided  the  labor  groups  in  France  and 
England.  The  Third  International  demanded  absolute  ad- 
herence to  its  communist  principles  and  policies  for  admis- 
sion. For  the  past  two  years,  however,  events  have  worked 
against  it.  The  Third  International  is  no  longer  a  strong 
force  even  in  Central  Europe.  The  Second  International 
is  regaining  the  membership  and  support  of  the  Labor  and 
Socialist  bodies  of  all  of  Western  Europe  and  is  beginning 
to  work  for  a  unity  more  real  and  informed  than  that  which 
existed  before  the  war.  It  seeks  to  become  the  center  of  in- 
ternational sentiment  in  Europe. 

ITS  most  important  meeting  since  191 4  was  held  in  June 
at  Golders  Green,  a  London  suburb,  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Workers'  Union.  Thirteen  countries  were  represented  by 
forty  delegates.  The  British  delegation  was  the  largest,  and 
their  spokesmen  gave  direction  to  the  meeting  in  the  main. 
But  it  was  by  no  means  only  a  one-country  show.     Belgium 


sent  seven  delegates,  France  four,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Hol- 
land, Germany,  Czecho-Slovakia  and  Georgia  two  each ;  one 
each  came  from  Norway,  Switzerland,  Latvia,  Armenia, 
Turkey  and  the  Ukraine.  Mr.  Kerensky  was  among  the 
visitors  but  took  no  part  in  the  proceedings.  His  presence 
was  made  memorable  by  the  kiss  he  gave  Arthur  Henderson 
at  the  end  of  the  latter's  welcoming  address. 

In  that  address,  Mr.  Henderson,  who  presided,  said  that  a 
united  International  was  never  more  needed  than  at  present, 
and  that  the  working  class  of  Europe  was  never  more  divided. 
The  breach  he  had  in  mind  particularly  was  that  between  the  I 
British  Labor  Party  and  the  Russian  communists.  On  the  1 
difference  in  policy  between  these  two  movements  he  spoke  at  | 
length,  saying,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Labor  Press 
Service,  that  the  difference  was  between  "  democracy  and  dic- 
tatorship, between  a  political  method  which  trusted  and  de- 
rived its  strength  from  the  people  and  a  political  method 
which  made  use  of  a  dictatorship  in  the  name  of  the  people, 
but  without  their  consent.  British  labor  believed  that  social- 
ism would  proceed  step  by  step,  and  in  general  would  exclude 
expropriation  of  private  property  without  compensation.  They 
believed  absolutely  in  equality  of  franchise  in  both  sexes  with- 
out exclusion  on  grounds  of  race,  religion  or  occupation. 
Russian  communists  on  the  other  hand  had  practically  dis- 
franchised the  peasants  and  had  also  disfranchised  their  polit- 
ical opponents,  including  socialists.  They  despised  free 
speech,  free  press,  and  free  election." 

The  breach,  therefore,  between  the  British  Labor  Party 
and  the  Soviet  government  seems  almost  as  broad  as  that  be- 
tween the  latter  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  though  it  arises 
from  somewhat  different  causes.  It  has  been  brought  to  a 
crisis  by  the  unfair  trial  accorded  to  the  forty-seven  social 
revolutionaries  at  Moscow  and  the  equally  oppressive  treat- 
ment accorded  Vandervelde,  Liebknecht  and  Rosenfeld  who 
went  to  Russia  to  defend  them.  Ramsay  Macdonald  moved 
a  resolution  condemning  the  whole  procedure  at  this  trial  and 
calling  upon  all  working  class  organizations  to  protest  against 
the  sentence  of  "  murder." 

THE  other  chief  topic  of  the  meeting  was  the  economic 
and  political  condition  of  Europe.  Mr.  Henderson 
condemned  the  statesmanship  which  has  controlled  Europe 
since  1918  as  an  iniquity  and  expressed  the  prevailing  view 
that  a  revision  of  existing  treaties  would  be  necessary  to 
establish  European  peace  on  a  firm  basis.  From  the  con- 
text of  his  speech  it  is  probable  that  he  had  the  financial 
provisions  in  mind  primarily. 

Reports  were  read  upon  the  conditions  in  various  Eu- 
ropean countries.  A  resolution,  moved  by  Mr.  Wibaut  of 
Holland,  was  passed  declaring  for  the  establishment  of  a 
united  proletarian  democracy  which  should  "  defend  liberty 
against  the  restoration  of  monarchy  from  the  right  in  the 
new  republics  of  Central  Europe  and  the  encroachments  of 
dictatorship  from  the  left." 

Mr.  Wels,  a  German,  speaking  to  another  resolution,  de- 
clared that  there  was  an  overwhelming  majority  in  his  coun- 
try in  favor  of  entering  the  League  of  Nations  provided  it 
could  be  done  on  terms  consonant  with  Germany's  dignity 
as  a  nation — that  is,  seated  as  a  great  power  with  a  seat  on 
the  Council — nor  would  Germany  apply  for  admission,  he 
said,  as  long  as  there  was  any  likelihood  that  it  would  be 
refused.  This  statement  was  welcomed  by  the  British 
delegation. 

The  meeting  seems  to  have  left  the  delegates  with  decid- 
edly new  faith  in  the  possibility  and  value  of  the  international 
cooperation  of  labor  and  socialist  bodies.  It  was  agreed  to 
hold  a  conference  at  Hamburg  on  October  I.  It  is  likely 
that  the  Second  International  has  entered  upon  another  period 
of  activity  in  European  politics — with  what  success  it  would 
be  venturesome  to  prophesy.  Herbert  Feis. 
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Child  Care  in  Germany 

MANY  persons  predicted  that  legislation  for  the 
protection  of  needy  children  would  be  furthered 
by  the  entrance  of  women  into  politics.  In  Ger- 
many such  forecasts  have  been  confirmed  by  the 
children's  welfare  bill,  passed  on  June  14,  the  day  following 
an  impressive  meeting  in  Berlin  of  the  annual  congress  of  the 
German  League  for  the  Protection  of  Childhood.  It  is  due 
to  the  influence  of  the  women  members  of  the  Reichstag  that 
the  bill  was  unanimously  passed,  after  preparation  and  dis- 
cussion for  nearly  two  years ;  and  that  the  German  nation,  in 
spite  of  its  pressing  sorrows  and  overwhelming  difficulties, 
courageously  undertook  this  new  and  important  piece  of  so- 
cial legislation. 

The  Children's  Welfare  Act  regulates  the  system  of  public 
assistance,  care  and  protection  for  the  normal  as  well  as  for 
the  delinquent  and  neglected  or  defective  child.  It  provides 
for  the  establishment  of  welfare  boards  in  town  and  country 
and  for  a  uniform  system  of  such  institutions  in  all  parts  of 
the  republic,  so  that  every  child  will  receive  assistance  if 
necessary.  Its  leading  principle  is  expressed  in  a  preamble 
which  grants  to  all  children  the  right  to  education  for  physi- 
cal, mental  and  social  efficiency.  It  is  considered  the 
supreme  right  and  the  highest  duty  of  parents  to  give  such 
education.  In  cases  in  which  they  cannot  or  will  not  do  so, 
public  assistance,  together  with  help  from  existing  private 
associations,  must  fill  the  gap.  Welfare  work  will  in  future 
be  concerned  not  merely  with  children's  health  and  with  eco- 
nomic assistance,  but  also  with  the  development  of  their  indi- 
vidual capacities  and  with  fitting  them  for  social  life. 

The  responsibility  of  public  authorities  for  such  work  is 
not  a  new  departure.  But  until  now  it  has  been  left  to  the 
different  states  in  Germany  to  have  their  own  standards  and 
laws  for  the  protection  of  children,  and  the  various  branches 
of  the  work  were  regulated  by  manifold  laws  and  decrees. 
There  was  little  cooperation  between  the  departments  and 
agencies,  and  neither  a  complete  system  nor  uniform  organiza- 
tion of  welfare  work  for  children.  Social  workers  felt  that  a 
child  in  urgent  need  of  help  could  not  be  quickly  assisted, 
since  its  different  wants  and  claims  depended  on  four  govern- 
ment departments. 

The  new  act  does  away  with  these  difficulties.  Under  each 
local  government  board  a  children's  board  is  to  be  established 
to  administer  all  legal  assistance  for  the  young.  These  boards 
are  also  meant  to  become  the  centers  of  voluntary  work  and 
to  bring  about  a  close  cooperation  between  public  and  private 
institutions.  They  will  receive  their  directions  from  state 
boards,  and  this  will  enable  them  to  exchange  their  expe- 
riences and  to  have  certain  institutions  and  homes  in  common. 
The  system  of  children's  state  boards  will  be  headed  by  a 
children's  bureau,  which  is  to  work  as  part  of  the  home  office. 
The  administration  of  the  board  will  not  be  confined  to  of- 
ficials, but  will  be  entrusted  to  an  executive  committee  of 
which  men  and  women  experienced  in 
children's  welfare  work  will  be  mem- 
bers on  the  basis  of  full  equality  with 
the  officials.  It  must  be  considered 
an  important  step  in  welfare  admin- 
istration and  a  recognition  of  the 
schools  for  social  workers  that  only 
such  persons  may  be  appointed  as  offi- 
cials as  have  had  adequate  training  for 
this  particular  work. 

The  importance  of  the  act,  how- 
ever, is  not  limited  to  the  unifica- 
tion of  assistance.  It  also  brings 
about  material  change  in  public  child- 
ren's welfare  work  and  considerably 
widens  its  sphere  and  duties.   One  of 
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the  new  regulations  deals  with  boarded-out  children.  The 
children's  board  is  to  license  and  to  supervise  all  families  in 
which  foster  children  up  to  fourteen  years  of  age  are  being 
cared  for.  This  applies  to  illegitimate  children,  even  when 
they  are  living  with  their  mothers.  Only  in  exceptional  cases 
may  the  mother  be  exempted  from  direct  supervision  of  her 
child. 

Another  change  transfers  the  care  of  needy  children  from 
the  poor  law  administration  to  the  children's  board,  which  is 
to  provide  them  not  only  with  food  and  clothing,  as  was  the 
rule  under  the  poor  law,  but  will  give  them  the  help  needed 
for  their  education  and  professional  training.  The  assistance 
shall  aim  at  a  complete  and  permanent  removal  of  poverty 
and  want.  This  means  at  last  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
an  orphan  or  the  child  of  necessitous  parents  has  the  same 
wants  and  depends  in  the  same  way  on  care  and  education 
as  any  other  child,  and  that  it  is  unjust  to  punish  him  for  cir- 
cumstances over  which  he  has  no  control  and  is  not  respon- 
sible by  giving  him  an  insufficient  education  and  training. 

It  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  the  children's  board  to  take 
over  many  duties  relating  to  the  guardianship.  It  is  an  offi- 
cial guardian  of  all  illegitimate  children,  but  may  transfer 
this  guardianship  to  individuals  among  its  members  or  offi- 
cials. It  can  also  be  made  guardian  of  other  children  and 
must  advise,  assist  and  control  all  guardians  within  its 
district. 

A  new  regulation  is  given  to  compulsory  preventive  and 
reformatory  education  for  delinquent  and  neglected  children. 
In  future  young  people  up  to  the  age  of  twenty  may  be  sent 
to  reformatories.  But  in  all  cases  the  children's  board  must 
bring  forward  the  proposition  and  give  an  opinion  as  to  the 
advisability  of  such  action.  The  department  shall  also  work 
in  connection  with  the  juvenile  courts,  and  its  members  shall 
act  as  probation  officers,  reporting  regularly  to  the  court. 

Certain  duties  concerning  the  general  welfare  of  children 
and  young  persons  are  also  entrusted  to  the  board.  It  is  its 
task  to  establish  or  to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  institu- 
tions and  centers  for  the  protection  of  mothers,  both  before 
and  after  child  birth,  for  infants,  children  of  school-age,  for 
adolescent  children  and  other  young  persons. 

THE  problem  which  remains  unsolved  is  the  financial 
basis  of  this  work.  The  Reichstag  has,  however,  voted 
an  annual  grant  of  one  hundred  million  marks  for  the  next 
three  years  to  meet  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  new  boards. 
But  it  is  hoped  that  unification  will  mean  simplification,  and 
that  a  better  provision  will  be  possible  for  the  youth  of  the 
country  without  a  considerable  increase  of  expenditure.  In 
any  case,  more  will  depend  upon  the  spirit  in  which  the  na- 
tion accepts  its  new  duties.  The  law  can  be  carried  out 
only  if  volunteers  from  all  classes  come  forward  and  if  they 
are  capable  of  a  true  and  full  interpretation  of  the  ideals 
which  prompted  those  who  drafted  the  bill. 

A  lively  interest  has  been  aroused.  Prominent  leaders  in 
social  work  had  their  share  in  the  preparation  of  the  bill. 
Opportunities  were  given  to  build  it 
up  on  the  experience  of  life  and  to 
adapt  it  to  real  and  practical  needs. 
Its  passage  was  hailed  by  leading 
educationalists  and  social  workers, 
who  know  that  new  opportunities 
are  given  them  to  work  for  recon- 
struction, not  only  for  the  phy- 
sical and  material  welfare  of  the 
younger  generation,  but  for  educa- 
tion in  its  widest  aspects,  for  higher 
ethics  and  a  new  spiritual  life,  to 
bring  up  the  children  of  the  nation 
not  only  with  a  view  to  their  individ- 
ual welfare,  but  to  develop  their  ca- 
pacity for  fellowship  and  cooperation. 
Berlin.  Alice  Salomon. 
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THE  authors  of  Social  Certainties  in  the  Survey 
for  July  I  tell  us  that  social  workers  are  not  in- 
terested solely  or  chiefly  in  alleviative  work;  organ- 
ized philanthropy  provides  them  laboratories, 
clinics.  Thus,  while  helping  to  care  for  the  child  of  the 
slum,  the  overworked,  the  under-fed,  the  ill-housed,  the  half- 
clad,  the  anaemic  mother;  while  finding  and  helping  the  dis- 
couraged, deserting  father;  protecting  the  boy  and  girl 
smudged  by  criminal  trial,  juvenile  victims  of  vicious  crooks, 
betrayed  girl  mothers  who  strangle .  their  babes;  dealing 
with  prostitutes,  hoboes,  delinquents,  dull  intellects,  "  white 
plague  " — while  thus  employed  they  must  inform  themselves 
with  respect  to  all  the  environmental  facts  needed. 

Scientific  social  service,  advancing  public  welfare,  not  merely 
through  the  relief  of  distress  (which  is  the  philanthropic  aspect) 
but  through  an  intelligent  study  of  social  conditions  as  means 
to  the  end  that  backward  processes  in  the  social  order  may  be 
corrected. 

I  have  borrowed  this  picture  of  the  field  of  social  work 
in  the  thought  that  it  may  help  to  relieve  what  otherwise 
might  be  considered  a  bald  assertion :  that  all  socially  minded 
persons,  and  especially  the  professional  social  worker,  must 
regard  the  happenings  in  the  first  year  of  the  operation  of 
the  new  national  budget  law  (the  Act  of  June  10,  1921) 
as  having  for  them  special  significance.  For  no  other  insti- 
tution has  in  it  greater  possibilities  for  furthering  the  well- 
being  of  each  of  the  hundred  million  members  of  our  na- 
tional society,  and  of  every  community  in  it,  than  that 
greatest  of  all  welfare  agencies — the  federal  government.     . 

Its  Relation  to  Social  Work 

How  is  the  .  .  .  public  to  acquire  a  sufficient  degree  of  discrimi- 
nation, how  learn  to  forego  emotionalism  and  cleave  to  common 
sense  unless  it  is  furnished  with  the  right  information  and  true 
standards  of  comparison? 

This  is  the  question  asked  by  our  interpreters  of  the  inter- 
ests and  opportunities  of  social  work.  May  we  not  go 
farther  and  ask:  How  may  the  social  worker  or  leader  of 
social  movements  act  as  a  safe  guide  or  advisor  in  efforts  to 
re-adapt  the  existing  order  better  to  meet  the  social  need 
unless  he  has  the  ready  means  of  finding  out  what  that  order 
is  ?  For  example,  let  us  assume  he  is  interested  in  the  better 
adaptation  of  the  existing  educational  system — the  Towner- 
Sterling  bill  or  what  not.  Assuming  that  he  may  know 
what  the  needs  are,  can  he  advise  others  unless  he  knows 
what  is  now  being  done  and  what  is  being  proposed 
by  persons  entrusted  with  power  in  the  federal  government, 
the  state,  the  city  and  town?  Would  it  not  be  to  his  great 
advantage  if  the  existing  educational  system  were  kept  con- 
stantly in  evidence?  Would  it  not  add  to  his  mental  equip- 
ment if  he  could  have  both  the  educational  need  and  the 
means  of  meeting  it  dramatized  each  year  when  appropria- 
tions are  asked  for? 

Could  he  not  think  a  great  deal  more  intelligently  about 
the  educational  services  that  are  carried  on  by  the  national 
government  if  he  knew  what  was  being  done  at  pub- 
lic expense  by  the  Library  of  Congress;  by  the  Treasury 
Department  in  education  of  the  blind ;  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  in  the  National  Training  School  for  Boys ;  by  the 
War  Department;  by  the  Navy  Department;  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  in  cooperative  agricultural  extension 
work;  by  the  Federal  Vocational  Board  in  rehabilitation 
schools,  cooperative  education  for  agriculture,  cooperative 
education  in  trades  and  industries,  and  cooperative  training 
for  teachers;  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  through  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  the  colleges  of  agriculture  and  me- 
chanical arts,  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf, 
Howard  University  and  the  many  other  institutions  aided 

or   supported    by   this   department;    and   by   various   other 
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agencies  maintained  at  federal  expense,  such  as  the  National 
Training  School  for  Girls,  the  Industrial  Home  for  Colored 
Children — all  of  which  together,  in  the  year  1920,  for  ex- 
ample, were  given  support  amounting  to  $66,000,000  from 
the  public  purse?  Whether  his  special  interest  may  lie  in 
education,  in  health,  in  recreation,  care  and  treatment  of 
dependents,  defectives,  delinquents,  prevention  of  cruelty 
and  vice,  protection  of  public  morals,  the  encouragement  of 
thrift,  would  not  periodic,  official  dramatization  of  what  is 
and  what  is  being  planned  be  necessary  to  enable  the  social 
worker  himself  "  to  acquire  a  sufficient  degree  of  discrim- 
ination .  .  .  learn  to  forsake  emotionalism  .  .  . 
cleave  to  common  sense?" 

This  brings  us  to  the  subject  in  hand — the  new  budget 
and  accounting  law  and  its  operation.  The  law  was 
passed  after  some  fifteen  years  of  educational  work,  begin- 
ning with  the  protest  of  President  Roosevelt  against  "  invis- 
ible government,"  followed  by  President  Taft's  recom- 
mendation of  a  procedure  for  making  the  government  visible 
and  its  leaders  responsible — a  procedure  which,  having  been 
repeatedly  approved  by  civic  bodies  and  organs  of  public 
opinion,  was  accepted  by  the  unwilling  leadership  of  the 
existing  order  ,as  a  means  of  vote  getting.  Thus,  after  five 
years  of  repeated  party  pledges,  the  law  was  written  on  the 
statute  book.  Its  fundamental  design  is  to  make  the  Presi- 
dent, in  the  exercise  of  his  executive  power,  responsible  for 
submitting  each  year  a  carefully  prepared  prospectus  of 
the  public  service  program  to  be  financed;  to  make  Con- 
giess,  the  representative  body,  responsible  as  auditors;  and 
then,  in  turn,  to  make  the  President  accountable  to  the  peo- 
ple through  their  representatives  for  the  execution  of  the 
service  plan  after  it  has  been  audited,  approved  and  financed. 
The  new  budget  and  accounting  law  is  to  be  regarded  as 
a  new  agreement  between  the  powers  that  be,  which,  if 
made  effective,  must  fundamentally  change  our  whole  "  un- 
written constitution,"  making  the  President  the  captain  of 
the  ship  of  state.  He  is  looked  to  to  chart  the  course;  but 
Congress  retains  the  bunker  privilege.  The  supplies  per- 
mitted to  be  taken  "aboard"  are  for  a  single  trip  only; 
and  before  the  captain  can  set  out  on  another  voyage  he 
must  first  give  an  account  of  the  last  one  and  explain  where 
he  proposes  to  go  and  what  business  he  proposes  to  transact. 
When  he  does  this  to  the  satisfaction  of  Congress  the  purse 
strings  will  again  be  loosened. 

In  order  that  the  President  may  act  intelligently  in  these 
matters,  he  was  given  a  staff  agency — the  Budget  Bureau; 
in  order  that  the  account  of  the  last  trip  may  be  carefully 
audited  before  being  presented  to  Congress,  the  office  of 
comptroller-general  of  the  United  States  was  created;  and 
in  order  that  the  course  charted  for  the  new  voyage  might 
be  critically  considered  and  intelligently  discussed  before  the 
whole  Congress,  a  special  critical  committee  was  set  up  in 
each  House. 

What  happened?  The  answer  is:  Little  and  much. 
Little  that  was  foreseen,  and  much  that  was  not  foreseen. 
Or  we  may  put  it  this  way:  Most  of  what  happened  that 
was  foreseen  is  of  negative  importance;  and  much  of  what 
happened  that  was  not  foreseen  has  a  positive  significance. 

In  establishing  the  Budget  Bureau  as  a  staff  aid  to  the 
President,  three  divisions  were  provided  for:  of  estimates, 
of  investigation  and  of  law.  The  division  of  estimates,  in 
making  the  first  budget,  operated  largely  with  scissors  and 
paste — about  all  it  could  do  in  the  circumstances.  The  divi- 
sions of  investigation  and  law  have  scarcely  made  a  dent  in 
the  jobs  picked  out  for  them — for  the  obvious  reason  that 
the  President,  soon  after  the  act  passed,  took  under  his  wing 
the  work  of  the  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  Depart- 
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mental  Re-organization.  Having  gained  consent  of  Con- 
gress to  the  appointment  of  the  chairman  of  this  committee, 
it  is  said  by  one  of  the  members,  said  chairman  took  over  the 
function  of  the  committee ;  the  committee  has  not  as  yet  even 
been  called  together  to  consider  the  long-waited  for  report 
which,  we  are  given  to  understand,  is  now  before  the 
Cabinet.  In  any  event,  the  duty  imposed  (that  the  budget 
bureau 

when  directed  by  the  President,  shall  make  a  detailed  study  of  the 
departments  and  establishments  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
President  to  determine  what  changes  .  .  .  should  be  made  in  (1) 
existing  organization,  activities  and  methods  of  business  .  .  ., 
(2)  the  appropriations  therefor,  (3)  the  assignment  of  particular 
activities  to  particular  services,  (4)  the  re-grouping  of  services) 
has  been  left  in  abeyance.  For  like  reason,  it  may  be  assumed, 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  independent  investigative 
staff  agency,  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency,  should  be  absorbed 
(or  perhaps  become  the  division  of  investigation  authorized 
by  the  law,  as  was  anticipated)   has  been  left  in  abeyance. 

As  set  up  in  the  law,  the  office  of  comptroller-general  of 
the  United  States  was  made  next  in  importance  and  power 
to  the  office  of  President.  In  order  to  insure  the  ex- 
ercise of  independent  judicial  discretion  in  this  office,  free 
from  interference,  a  fifteen-year  tenure  (with  salary  dignity 
corresponding  to  that  of  the  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court)  was  insured.  The  appointment  to  this  office  was  a 
disappointment — the  appointee  having  won  no  distinction 
except  having  been  the  secretary  to  a  prominent  senator  and 
afterward  the  secretary  to  the  congressional  Republican 
parly  machine  at  Washington.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
appointee  may  not  in  time  qualify  to  be  something  more  than 
a  rubber  stamp  for  the  heads  of  the  six  large  auditing 
organizations  consolidated  under  him.  But  so  far  the  result 
is  negative,  and  when  we  consider  that  it  is  his  job  to  pass 
on  contractual  claims  amounting  to  hundreds  of  millions  or 
even  billions  of  dollars  each  year,  and  that  his  decision  is  by 
law  final,  without  review  or  appeal,  the  wonder  is  that  more 
has  not  been  said  about  the  injection  of  the  unknown  in  a 
position  of  this  importance. 

The  President's  budget  message  was  a  disappointment,  as 
was  also  the  budget  statement  attached.  The  burden  of  the 
message  was  the  claim  of  credit  for  a  reduction  of  two  thou- 
sand million  dollars  in  expenditures  since  1920 — the  infer- 
ence carried  being  that  this  was  due  to  "continued  pressure 
for  economy  in  all  the  departments,"  instead  of  painting  the 
picture  true,  showing  that  this  reduction  was  the  result  of 
Congressional  action  in  demobilization.  "It  is  to  be  noted," 
says  the  President  in  the  message,  "that  the  estimated  ordi- 
nary expenditures  for  1923  show  a  reduction  of  $447,704,- 
229  under  1922."  But  why  should  the  President  lay  him- 
self open  to  attack  by  pointing  to  the  confessedly  meaning- 
less total  "estimated"  for  1922  as  a  basis  for  comparison? 
The  corresponding  "actual"  appropriations  for  1922  were 
several  hundred  millions  less.  The  fact  is  that  the  total 
budget  estimates  for  non-military  activities  in  1923  are 
larger  than  the  appropriations  for  1922.  But  the  limits  of 
space  preclude  even  a  complete  list  of  the  negative  results. 
In  general  it  may  be  said  that  what  was  expected  did  not 
happen. 

Significant  Events 

Let  us  now  turn  to  happenings  unforeseen  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  in  the  legislative  branch.  First  among  the 
significant  happenings  in  the  executive  branch  was  the 
appointment  of  General  Dawes  as  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  He  was  a  man  of  courage,  unusual  ability  and 
with  no  political  axe  to  grind,  who  consented  to  help  the 
President  get  things  going  on  the  new  lines — and  he  did. 
So  much  was  he  trusted  by  the  President  and  the  press  that 
it  was  as  much  as  a  man's  political  life  was  worth  to  cross 
swords  with  him  when  the  issue  was  a  choice  between  red 
tape  and  common  sense.    The  net  result  of  General  Dawes' 


appointment  was  to  organize  the  civil  departments  under  the 
President  as  the  business  commander-in-chief,  to  put  into 
the  civil  government  what  corresponds  to  the  line  and  staff 
of  the  military  establishment.  The  business  organization  of 
the  United  States,  the  first  meeting  to  effect  which  was 
called  within  a  week  after  General  Dawes  arrived,  was 
composed  of  the  heads  of  all  the  organizations  in  the  govern- 
ment, in  which  the  offices  of  Cabinet  heads  were  regarded  as 
only  clearing  centers  on  all  matter  of  routine.  The  staff 
organization  centered  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget;  this  was 
composed  of  the  assistant  directors,  the  budget  officers,  and  a 
liaison  organization  of  about  two  hundred  persons  detailed 
from  the  different  related  services  without  regard  to  the  old 
departmental  bureaucratic  hierarchy.  These  coordinating 
set  vices  were :  the  federal  board  of  hospitalization ;  the 
federal  purchasing  board;  the  federal  liquidation  board;  the 
federal  traffic  board ;  the  federal  specification  board ;  the  in- 
ter-departmental board  of  contract  adjustments;  the  federal 
real  estate  board;  the  coordinator  for  motor  transport;  the 
permanent  conference  on  printing.  They  paved  the  way  to 
the  coordination  of  every  group  of  related  services  in  the 
government  without  waiting  for  reports  or  laws  or  other 
changes  which  depended  on  acts  of  Congress  or  Cabinet. 
But  to  make  this  effective,  something  very  strange  in  the 
experience  at  Washington  happened.  The  President,  first 
giving  everyone  to  understand  that  he  was  backing  Dawes, 
later  signed  an  order  to  the  effect  that  "his  calls  upon  the 
chiefs  of  bureaus  and  other  administrative  officers  for  pur- 
poses of  consultation  and  information  take  precedence  over 
the  Cabonet  head."  General  Dawes  was  made  the  chief  of 
staff  under  the  President,  and  to  make  the  orders  of  the  staff 
go  in  matters  of  coordination  this  was  made  part  of  the  ex- 
ecutive ukase:  "The  decision  of  the  chief  coordination,  in 
all  matters  of  coordination,  ....  shall  be  final,"  subject 
only  to  the  right  of  Cabinet  officers  to  appeal  first  to  the  di- 
rector within  four  days,  then  to  the  President  within  six. 

The  Control  by  Congress 

Unforeseen  things  have  happened  in  Congress.  There 
these  events  are  to  be  listed:  the  old  rule  of  seniority  was 
smashed  in  the  appointment  of  Martin  B.  Madden  as  chair- 
man of  the  new  critical  committee  of  the  House;  and  the 
following  understandings  were  reached  which,  if  honored  by 
their  keeping,  will  upset  the  whole  irresponsible  standing  com- 
mittee system  of  leadership.  It  was  agreed  that  the  amounts 
asked  for  by  the  President  for  each  service  would  be  the 
maximum  recommended  by  the  committee  and  incorporated 
in  the  bill ;  that  the  committee  at  its  hearings  would  not  per- 
mit any  bureau  head  to  open  for  consideration  there  a  ques- 
tion settled  by  the  President  or  his  chief  of  staff,  the  budget 
director ;  that  no  one  who  under  the  rule  of  seniority  was  a 
chairman  or  ranking  member  of  either  party  in  a  committee 
charged  with  constructive  measures  could  be  a  member  of 
the  committee  on  appropriations — if  he  came  on,  he  must 
first  resign  his  other  leadership;  that  no  rider  could  be  at- 
tached to  or  carried  in  a  money  bill. 

Clearly  all  these  unlooked-for  happenings  might  have  been 
expected  by  persons  who  understand  the  real  purpose  of  an 
effective  budget  procedure.  It  is  the  necessary  result  of 
honest  effort  to  fulfil  that  underlying  principle  of  democracy 
that  those  who  lead  must  be  entrusted  with  the  exercise  of 
powers.  But  a  coordinate  principle  has  been  neglected :  that 
whenever  and  to  the  extent  that  leaders  are  trusted  in  a 
democracy  this  trust  must  be  premised  on  good  will  gained 
through  publicity.  The  proceedings  both  of  the  executive 
and  Congress  since  the  enactment  of  the  new  budget  and 
accounting  law  have  been  just  as  secret,  and  government 
has  been  just  as  invisible,  as  before.  The  only  way  that  ef- 
fective executive  leadership  can  be  made  visible  and  opposi- 
tion leadership  can  also  be  made  responsible  is  to  give  to  the 
Cabinet  the  privileges  of  the  floor.  Three  bills  were  in- 
troduced into  the  last  Congress  to  this  end. 


Punished  While  Awaiting  Trial 

By  TVinthrop  D.  Lane 


IN  the  Cook  County  Jail  in  Chicago  there  lies  a  youth 
by  the  name  of  Smith.  He  is  twenty  years  old.  He 
spends  twenty-four  hours  each  day  in  the  cell  that  he 
occupies  alone — a  cell  six  feet  wide  and  eight  feet  long, 
just  about  large  enough  for  him  to  stretch  out  in.  The  only 
objects  in  this  cell  are  a  straw  mattress  and  a  dirty  blanket; 
the  mattress  is  torn  and  bulging  with  lumps,  so  that  the 
straw  sticks  out  in  many  places.  The  cell  is  dark;  dull 
light  from  the  corridor,  sifting  through  the  grated  bars  of 
the  door,  makes  a  twilight  a  foot  or  two  into  the  cell,  but 
the  rest  lies  in  darkness.  Standing  at  the  door,  you  cannot 
see  what  is  in  the  cell.  Smith  has  drawn  his  lumpy  mat- 
tress into  the  darkest  corner,  away  from  the  door,  and  there 
he  lies  throughout  the  day. 

He  himself  is  a  sorry  object.  A  pair  of  torn  trousers  is 
his  only  garment;  through  the  slits  of  these,  parts  of  his 
body  can  be  seen.  His  feet  are  bare  and  he  wears  nothing 
above  the  waist.  On  his  face  is  a  thick  growth  of  beard, 
and  his  hair  falls  matted  about  his  eyes.  He  spends  his 
entire  time  in  idleness.  Seldom  does  any  one  enter  his  cell, 
and  he  is  almost  wholly  neglected.  His  conduct  at  times 
is  strange.  Guards  say  that  he  tears  up  the  clothes  offered 
to  him  and  that  he  will  not  wear  shoes  or  stockings.  They 
think  that  he  eats  the  skins  of  oranges  sent  in  to  him  from 
the  outside,  for  none  of  the  skins  are  ever  found.  When 
a  cup  of  water  is  pushed  into  his  cell  under  the  door,  he 
reaches  for  it  with  a  long  bare  arm;  the  arm  disappears, 
presently  replaces  the  cup  and  vanishes.  That  is  almost  his 
only  manifestation  of  life.  The  man  behind  the  arm  stays 
hidden. 

There  is  one  other  thing  that  causes  Smith  to  show  life. 
This  is  the  entering  of  his  cell.  At  the  first  sound  of  the 
key  in  the  lock  he  jumps  to  his  feet  and  cowers  in  a  cor- 
ner. There  he  stands  defensively  as  his  visitor  enters.  He 
throws  his  arms  out  in  front  of  him,  tries  to  take  in 
the  purpose  of  the  visit  and  sways  from  side  to  side.  "  Are 
you  going  to  hit  me?  Are  you  going  to  hit  me?  "  he  mut- 
ters in  tones  of  fear.  Even  when  assured  that  no  harm  is 
meant  to  him,  he  does  not  relax;  he  remains  on  his  feet, 
gazing  anxiously  about,  fearful  apparently  that  something 
is  going  to  happen  to  him.  The  stare  in  his  eyes  is  vacant. 
At  last  his  eyes  find  the  star  on  the  guard's  breast  and  re- 
main fixed  there,  as  if  it  were  the  symbol  of  all  that  he  most 
dreads.  The  story  is  that  when  arrested  Smith  was  beaten 
brutally  by  policemen  and  that  he  has  never  recovered  from 
the  shock. 

Smith  is  awaiting  trial.  He  has  not  been  proved  guilty 
of  the  charge  against  him.  In  the  eyes  of  the  law  he  is  in- 
nocent; ultimately  he  may  be  acquitted.  He  has  been  in  the 
jail  since  September  22,  1921.  Suppose  that  finally  he 
should  go  free.  What  restitution  will  Cook  County  be 
able  to  make  to  him  for  its  neglect?  If  he  should  come 
forth  with  a  warped  mind,  what  public  protection  will 
have  been  secured  from  his  confinement? 

The  question  that  the  treatment  of  Smith  and  others 
like  him  puts  to  society  is  this:  How  far  and  in  what  ways 
may  we  restrain  the  liberty  of  people  who  have  been  ac- 
cused of  wrongdoing,  until  the  question  of  their  guilt  or 
innocence  has  been  lawfully  determined? 

If  this  question  should  ever  be  asked  seriously,  it  would 
lay  an  axe  at  the  root  of  our  system  of  criminal  justice.  It 
would  cause  state's  attorneys  to  start  from  their  chairs  in 
an  agony  of  altered  practices.  It  would  change  the  official 
behavior  and  orders  of  many  judges.  It  would  make  the 
sheriff's  office  a  very  different  kind  of  public  function.  It 
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would  blast  the  county  jails  of  the  United  States  into  King- 
dom Come,  leaving  hardly  a  recognizable  trace  of  what  now 
go  by  that  name.  Criminal  lawyers,  professional  furnishers 
of  bail,  the  dolers  out  of  petty  political  patronage — all  these 
would  be  in  some  degree  affected  by  it. 

Today  we  do  not  ask  that  question.  We  assume  that 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  degree  or  kind  of  restraint  that  may 
be  put  upon  persons  accused  of  wrongdoing.  Toward  the 
convicted  offender  we  check  somewhat  our  restraining  im- 
pulses. True,  we  do  not  go  far  in  this  direction,  but  we 
have  begun  to  consult  the  interests  of  a  mild  humanity. 
Toward  the  man  and  woman  who  have  not  yet  been  tried, 
however,  and  who  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  are  still  innocent, 
we  show  no  such  disposition.  We  clap  them  into  jails  that 
are  often  sink-holes  of  filth  and  depravity.  We  keep  them 
there  for  months  and  sometimes  longer  than  a  year  while 
our  courts  dally  with  technicalities,  delays  and  crowded 
dockets.  We  let  them  mingle  promiscuously  with  every 
other  kind  of  person,  the  young  with  the  old,  the  innocent 
fellow  in  a  scrape  with  the  hardened  derelict.  We  crowd 
them  into  cells  that  are  no  better  than  containers  of  foul 
air.  We  injure  their  stomachs  with  bad  food.  We  make 
no  attempt  to  give  them  a  stimulating  environment.  We 
let  them  get  sick  and  pay  little  attention  to  their  ailments. 
We  force  idleness  upon  them ;  we  compel  them  to  brood 
and  to  grow  resentful  against  the  hand  that  holds  them 
there. 

What  is  a  County  Jail  For? 

All  of  this  is  prompted  by  an  investigation  just  made  of 
the  Cook  County  Jail.  For  years  many  people  in  Chicago 
have  realized  -that  the  present  gloomy,  overcrowded,  dis- 
ease-breeding structure,  lying  near  the  heart  of  the  city, 
was  no  place  for  confining  human  beings.  Four  successive 
attempts  to  pass  bond  issues  for  a  new  jail,  however,  have 
been  defeated;  even  those  friendly  to  the  idea  of  a  new 
jail  have  opposed  the  efforts  on  the  ground  that  the  poli- 
ticians who  would  spend  the  money  had  no  plan  for  such 
an  institution  and  that  the  new  jail  would  probably  be  lit- 
tle better  than  the  old.  In  this  impasse,  the  Chicago  Com- 
munity Trust,  a  civic  body  with  money  to  spend,  induced 
the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  to  invite  it  to  study 
the  jail  problem.  The  Trust  asked  George  W.  Kirchwey, 
former  dean  of  Columbia  Law  School,  ex-warden  of  Sing 
Sing  prison  and  an  accomplished  penologist,  to  direct  the 
investigation.  Mr.  Kirchwey  secured  remarkable  coopera- 
tion in  Chicago.  University  professors,  judges  and  others 
acted  on  an  advisory  committee.  Two  prominent  physicians 
reported  on  health  and  medical  conditions  at  the  jail.  A 
committee  of  the  Chicago  Dietetic  Association  studied  food. 
The  Chicago  Bar  Association  appointed  a  special  commit- 
tee to  deal  with  criminal  justice  in  relation  to  the  jail. 
Others  helped.  The  writer's  participation  in  the  inquiry 
led  to  the  invitation  to  him  to  tell  about  it  here. 

Under  Mr.  Kirchwey 's  direction,  the  investigation  seen 
went  beyond  the  question  of  living  conditions  in  the  present 
jail.  It  asked:  What  is  the  place  of  a  jail  in  modern  so- 
ciety? To  what  uses  should  it  be  put?  How  do  people 
get  into  it  and  how  long  do  they  stay  there?  Who  are  the 
people  that  are  confined  in  it?  What  kind  of  place  ought 
a  county  jail  to  be,  anyway? 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  here  upon  the  life  of  the  boys, 
young  men  and  women  who  are  confined  in  the  Cook 
County  Jail.  The  jail  is  a  large  place,  as  such  places  go; 
the  average  daily  number  of  inmates  is  about  eight  hun- 
dred.   The  structure  consists  of  cell  blocks,  rising  tier  above 
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tier,  inside  gloomy  walls,  into  parts  of  which  the  sun  never 
penetrates.  There  are  men  who  spend  months  in  the  jail 
without  ever  seeing  the  sun's  light;  their  cells  are  illu- 
minated by  electric  bulbs,  and  they  sit  in  a  kind  of  semi-dark- 
ness at  high  noon.  The  cells  are  of  two  different  measure- 
ments, one  six  feet  wide  by  eight  feet  long  and  the  other 
five  feet  wide  by  ten  feet  long;  each  contains  about  380 
cubic  feet  of  space.  Into  these  cells,  originally  intended 
for  single  occupants,  are  crowded  two,  three,  four  and 
sometimes  five  men,  so  great  is  the  congestion.  This  means 
that  sometimes  a  man  must  throw  his  mattress  on  the  floor 
and  sleep  there,  or  even  crawl  underneath  the  lowest  bunk 
and  sleep  in  stifling  atmosphere  the  night  through.  The 
minimum  requirement  for  health  is  500  cubic  feet  of  air 
space  per  person;  yet  in  these  cells,  when  two  men  occupy 
a  cell,  each  has  but  190  cubic  feet;  when  three,  126;  when 
four,  95;  and  when  five,  76.  This  minimum,  moreover, 
assumes  that  there  is  ventilation  on  opposite  sides,  securing 
a  through-passage  of  air.  These  cells  are  solidly  enclosed 
on  three  sides,  so  that  there  is  no  through-passage  of  air. 

Prisoners  are  in  these  cells  twenty  hours  out  of  every  day. 
They  eat,  wash,  sleep  and  spend  most  of  their  time  there; 
so  close  together  are  they  that  they  can  hardly  move  with- 
out stepping  on  each  other.  Their  food  is  pushed  to  them 
in  pans  through  the  bars  of  their  door ;  they  eat  it  crouched 
on  the  sides  of  their  bunks  or  sitting  on  the  floor.  Particles 
of  the  food,  left  behind,  attract  vermin.  The  food  is  of 
poor  quality  and  unattractively  prepared.  No  work  of  any 
sort  is  allowed  in  the  cells. 

For  two  hours  each  morning  and  again  in  the  afternoon 
the  men  are  herded  into  dimly-lighted,  inside  recreation 
rooms,  or  "  bull  pens."  Here  there  is  nothing  to  do  but 
stand  around,  sit  on  the  floor  or  form  in  groups  and  walk 
slowly  about  a  small  space.  The  congestion  is  so  great 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  move  without  brushing  your 
neighbor.  Recreation  is  impossible.  At  one  end  of  each 
of  these  bull  pens  is  an  open  drain  in  the  floor,  used  as  a 
urinal.  Around  this  the  men  circulate  freely,  their  shoes 
quickly  muddying  the  fresh  quantities  of  chloride  of  lime 
that  are  thrown  there  for  sanitary  purposes. 

Of  a  group  of  545  people  who  were  in  the  jail  on  De- 
cember 1,  1920,  only  twenty-two  were  confined  for  less  than 
a  month.  Two  hundred  sixty-five,  or  virtually  one-dialf, 
were  confined  for  more  than  one  hundred  days ;  fifteen  were 
held  for  more  than  four  hundred  days.  Many  of  these 
people  were  ultimately  acquitted  of  the  charges  against  them. 
They  were  innocent  and  their  incarceration  was  needless. 

Who  are  the  inmates  of  this  jail?  They  are  a  motley 
crowd,  the  charges  against  them  embracing  all  kinds  of  of- 
fenses. Jail  records  are  extraordinarily  meager  of  infor- 
mation; the  specific  legal  charge  gives  little  indication  of 
what  the  accused  himself  is  like.  To  the  eye  there  are 
keen,  alert,  humorous,  kindly,  pacific  and  whimsical  faces 
among  them.     There  are  also  hang-dog  and  dull  counte- 


nances, faces  with  the  fishy  eyes  and  sodden  expressions  bred 
by  jail  life.     It  is  an  incongruous  company. 

Women  constitute  between  4  and  8  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation; they  are  confined  in  separate  quarters  and  do  not 
mingle  with  the  men.  (The  women's  quarters  are  cleaner 
than  the  men's,  but  their  life  is  equally  dull  and  dreary.) 
Of  the  men,  nearly  21  per  cent  are  under  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  some  of  them  being  but  boys  in  their  late  'teens. 
Left  to  the  drift  of  circumstance,  thrown  into  intimate  con- 
tact with  older  and  more  experienced  offenders,  embittered 
by  their  life,  they  feel  themselves  degraded,  and  for  many 
of  them  commitment  to  jail  is  only  the  beginning  of  a  life 
of  crime.  The  men  between  twenty-one  and  thirty  years 
are  the  largest  age  group  in  the  jail;  of  10,642  who  passed 
through  the  jail  last  year,  4,337,  or  41  per  cent,  were  of 
this  age.  The  blight  of  jail  life  falls  disastrously  upon 
them,  too.  These  two  groups  constitute  three-fifths  of  the 
jail  population.  It  is  predominantly  a  population  of  the 
young. 

Two  facts  of  the  deepest  interest  remain.  One  is  that 
these  people  are,  for  the  most  part,  detained  here  because 
they  are  poor,  and  the  other  is  that  more  than  a  third  of 
them  are  innocent  of  the  charges  on  which  they  are  held. 
Under  our  system  of  criminal  procedure,  the  guarantee  that 
an  accused  person  will  appear  in  court  on  trial  day  is  a 
financial  one.  Except  for  the  most  serious  offenses,  bail  is 
commonly  allowed;  and  the  man  who  can  raise  this 
amount  of  money  is  free  to  do  as  he  pleases  until  wanted 
in  court.  The  person  who  cannot  raise  this  amount  of 
money  must  go  to  jail;  a  few  weeks  or  months  of  confine- 
ment is  the  price  that  he  pays  for  his  poverty.  Since  most 
professional  criminals  make  arrangements  for  the  raising 
of  bail  if  they  should  be  caught,  it  is  the  very  ones  whose 
detention  is  least  essential,  so  far  as  protection  to  society 
is  concerned,  that  are  held  in  jail. 

Now,  about  their  innocence.  So  poorly  are  jail  records 
kept  that  the  cases  of  eighty-two  of  the  807  people  who 
were  in  Cook  County  Jail  on  December  1,  1920,  are  un- 
traceable; no  one  knows  what  became  of  them.  Of  the 
other  725,  no  fewer  than  139  were  completely  discharged 
without  trial  and  122  others  were  acquitted.  Thus,  261, 
or  36  per  cent  of  the  total,  were  found,  so  far  as  the  law 
could  discover,  to  be  innocent  of  the  charges  against  them. 
They  were  set  free.  Meanwhile,  they  had  spent  months, 
many  of  them,  in  disease-breeding  cells.  A  disease-breed- 
ing cell  is  no  place  for  anybody;  an  attack  upon  a  man's 
health  is  not  a  proper  form  of  punishment,  nor  likely  to  set 
up  conditions  favorable  to  reformation.  But  for  those  who 
are  held  only  because  some  detective  or  judge  has  blundered, 
such  confinement  is  unthinkable.  If  the  same  ratio  holds 
good  for  the  whole  10,642  who  were  in  jail  last  year,  no 
fewer  than  3,800  of  these  were  unnecessarily  compelled  to 
undergo  disastrous  incarceration. 

(Further  fads  and  conclusions  of  the  Cook  County  Jail  Survey 
ivill  be  given  in  a  second  article.) 


Contentment 

By  Helen  Frazee-Bower 

There  is  a  point  beyond  which  longing  ends, 

Where  no  more  yearning  is,  nor  any  hope 
Above  the  present  need;  where  thought  descends 

To  common  earth,  and  wishes  cease  to  grope. 
Contentment  men  have  called  it;  and  they  make 

Of  it  a  thing  most  diligently  sought. 
Not  so  with  me :  I  would  forever  break 

The  fragile  thread  of  which  content  is  wrought. 

Give  me  the  will  to  speak;  the  thought  that  lifts 
The  humble  heart  on  pinions  of  desire. 

It  is  the  weak,  the  stagnant  soul  that  drifts 
In  calm  content — too  feeble  to  aspire. 

Who  finds  most  Life  must  most  for  living  strive; 
For  only  by  our  longings  do  we  live. 
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Heads— I  Win;   Tails— You  Lose! 

[See  page  609] 


Traveling  Carnivals 


TRAVELING  carnivals  almost  invariably  come  to  a 
city  under  the  auspices  of  a  local  society,  advertised 
to  help  some  organization  or  to  provide  funds  for  a 
benevolent  purpose  which  is  to  receive  a  fraction 
of  the  proceeds.  But  the  enterprising  managers  are  not  phil- 
anthropists. Many  schemes  and  devices  used  to  tease  the 
nickel  and  the  quarter  from  their  habitat  violate  one  section 
or  more  of  some  state  law  prohibiting  games  of  chance ;  and 
the  protection  of  a  local  organization  is  sought  to  shield  the 
lotteries  from  police  interference.  Otherwise  law-abiding 
citizens  consider  the  obtaining  of  money  for  benevolent  pur- 
poses a  sufficient  reason  for  disregarding  the  statutes;  and 
the  officials  of  cities  and  villages  often  act  as  if  the  penal 
code  gives  special  privileges  to  break  the  law  in  order  to  se- 
cure funds  for  religious  or  fraternal  advancement.  But  only 
exceptionally  does  the  law  provide  for  such  exemptions. 

A  great  variety  of  gambling  devices,  some  of  them  illus- 
trated on  the  opposite  page,  are  being  operated  at  fairs  and 
carnivals  everywhere.  The  most  common  "  games  "  are  the 
paddle  and  fortune  wheels,  of  which  the  various  kinds  are  all 
operated  on  the  same  principle.  Sometimes  the  wheels  are 
accurately  balanced  so  that  it  is  a  matter  of  pure  chance  where 
they  will  stop;  but  often  they  are  adjusted  as  desired,  so  as 
to  stop  at  a  number  not  printed  on  the  paddles  or  at  one 
on  which  no  money  has  been  placed.  In  this  way,  all  the 
money  taken  is  clear  gain.  Sometimes  wheels  are  so  arranged 
as  to  be  electrically  controlled  by  the  operator,  who  can  cause 
them  to  stop  at  any  desired  place.  Even  when  he  spins  his 
wheel,  the  operator  is  assured  a  large  profit;  for  the  box  of 
candy  or  small  article  that  constitutes  the  prize  represents  in 
value  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  amount  usually  placed  be- 
fore the  wheel  is  spun. 

The  "  dart  wheel  "  is  similar  to  this  device.  It  is  spun,  and 
while  it  revolves  darts  are  thrown  at  it  by  the  players  from  a 
point  eight  or  ten  feet  away.  The  chances  for  winning  on  this 
device  are  so  small  that  sometimes  prizes  of  considerable 
value  are  offered.  In  many  cases,  the  darts  are  so  constructed 
that  they  cannot  travel  in  a  straight  line.  The  manufacturers 
of  these  devices  claim  that  they  can  be  used  in  localities  where 
wheels  are  not  allowed.  This  is  very  questionable,  for  the 
element  of  skill  is  negligible. 

The  "  Round  the  World  Aeroplane  "  is  a  popular  conces- 
sion. It  is  really  a  form  of  roulette,  and  each  trip  nets  several 
dollars  to  the  operator.  In  some  cases,  these  machines  are  so 
adjusted  as  to  stop  at  the  name  of  a  city  on  which  no  money 
has  been  placed.  Very  similar  is  the  "  Derby  Horse  Racing 
Course."  Skill  or  foresight  on  the  part  of  the  player  is  no 
factor  in  this  game ;  it  is  one  of  pure  chance.  The  "  Auto 
Speedway  "  merely  substitutes  miniature  automobiles  for  the 
horses.  Closely  allied  is  the  "  Kentucky  Derby  "  in  which 
each  horse  is  propelled  from  one  end  of  the  track  to  the  other 
by  the  turning  of  a  handle.  On  an  average,  75  per  cent  of 
the  receipts  become  profits.  When  sail  boats  are  used  instead 
of  horses,  the  game  is  called  "  The  International 
Yacht  Race." 

A  common  gambling  and  swindling  device  operated  at 
fairs  and  carnivals  is  the  "  Jap  Roller  Board  "  or  "  Roll 
Down,"  usually  a  wooden  chute  with  rows  of  numbered 
holes  into  which  balls  are  rolled.  The  lay-out  is  such  that  a 
player  cannot  win  once  in  a  thousand  times — yet  hundreds 
of  people,  looking  at  it,  suppose  they  have  a  chance  to  win. 
The  "  Nailboard,"  sometimes  called  also  by  other  names,  is 
essentially  the  same  as  the  "  Jap  Roller  Board."  There  are 
many  other  devices  on  similar  general  principles  which,  be- 
cause of  their  peculiar  construction,  depend  upon  chance 
while  seeming  to  depend  on  skill. 


A  carnival  that  does  not  have  crooked  devices  among  its 
gambling  paraphernalia  is  an  exception.  The  surest  proof 
that  there  is  a  demand  for  loaded  dice,  controlled  wheels  and 
the  like,  is  found  in  the  pages  of  the  organs  of  trade;  there 
are  papers  which  are  filled  with  advertisements  of  swindling 
paraphernalia.  There  is  swindling  also  in  the  character  of 
prizes  offered.  The  most  popular,  perhaps,  are  the  kewpie 
dolls  which  wholesale  at  about  thirty-five  dollars  per  hundred 
but  bring  the  fair  operator  a  net  return  of  several  dollars 
each.  Manicure  sets,  claimed  to  be  worth  ten  dollars  each, 
are  advertised  in  the  trade  journals  for  fifteen  dollars  per 
dozen.  Chinese  lucky  rings,  branded  "  sterling  "  and  repre- 
sented as  sterling  silver  with  a  face  value  of  one  dollar,  can 
be  purchased  for  twelve  dollars  per  gross. 

While  the  fairs  and  carnivals  are  now  comparatively  clean 
so  far  as  immorality  is  concerned,  they  lead  to  many  other 
forms  of  vice.  The  feverish  excitement,  the  corruption  of 
imagination,  and  often  the  flare  of  sex  impulses  unfit  men  and 
women  for  the  serious  duties  of  the  following  day.  At  these 
fairs,  young  boys  and  girls  see  men  of  their  acquaintance  play 
the  gambling  devices  and  naturally  form  the  opinion  that 
there  is  nothing  wrong  with  such  amusement.  Thus  the 
path  is  made  more  difficult  for  the  realization  that  success 
depends  upon  self-reliant,  courageous,  honest  work  and  not 
upon  luck.  John  J.  Birch. 

Why  Farmers  Move  to  Town 

WHAT  movement  or  change  in  our  American  life  will 
make  farmers  content  to  stay  in  the  country?  Can  we 
not  throw  some  light  on  this  question  by  examining  the 
causes  for  removal  to  the  city?  The  Country  Life  Commis- 
sion appointed  by  President  Roosevelt  had  this  in  mind 
when  it  made  its  memorable  survey.  The  following  is  the 
result  of  a  recent  census  in  a  single  community. 

This  community  lies  in  the  Middle  West,  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  and  is  as  typical  an  American  community  as 
one  could  find.  Settlers  began  pouring  into  it  in  the  late 
twenties  and  the  early  thirties,  chiefly  from  Ohio,  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee.  They  took  up  immense  sections  of  the  rich 
prairie  land,  gradually  improving  their  homes  and  rearing 
large  families.  They  erected  school  houses  (one  of  which 
stands  today)  and  two  churches.  By  1855  the  section  was 
well  settled,  entirely  by  American  families,  and  contributed 
many  sons  and  fathers  to  the  northern  side  in  the  civil 
war.  One  small  village  store  and  post  office  served  for  the 
community.  The  country  church  was  abandoned  for  a  vil- 
lage church  to  which  the  farmers  drove  their  teams  on 
Sunday.  Life  was  settled  into  definite  lines  f or_  nearly  every 
family,  none  were  leaving,  new  ones  were  coming  in. 

About  1890  the  break-up  began.  At  that  time  the  census 
covered  eighteen  substantial  families.  By  1900  these  were 
scattered  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  mostly  in  the 
larger  cities  of  the  home  state. 

The  first  thing  shown  by  the  recent  census  of  this  com- 
munity was  most  surprising:  of  the  eighteen  families,  thir- 
teen or  some  representative  of  thirteen  still  lived  on  the  old 
home  place  and  farmed  it,  held  possibly  by  the  rich  loam 
of  that  farming  section.  Of  these  thirteen  families  all  but 
two,  however,  had  sent  their  children  away  to  school  and 
college  and  in  nearly  all  cases  the  children  had  later  moved 

away. 

The  five  families  that  had  left  had  gone  to  some  city. 
Investigation  showed  that  in  every  instance  the  prime  reason 
for  going  was  a  desire  to  give  the  children  an  education. 
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Only  one  woman  gave  any  other  reason  for  leaving  and  this 
was  that  the  farm  life  lacked  "  community  fellowship." 

In  the  early  days  the  community  lacked  good  roads,  tele- 
phones, rural  free  delivery,  high  schools  and  churches;  al- 
though it  still  lacks  the  school  and  church  in  community 
form  it  has  the  other  advantages.  Some  of  the  farmers 
said  they  would  have  remained  on  their  farms  longer  had 
there  been  roads,  telephones  and  rural  free  delivery;  but 
all  said  that  the  educational  advantages  of  the  city  over 
the  country  would  prevent  their  returning  to  the  com- 
munity. 

To  the  question,  "  What  one  thing  was  the  main  cause 
for  your  neighbors'  leaving  the  farm?"  some  answered, 
"  Lack  of  community  fellowship."  To  the  question,  "  What 
main  difference  do  you  see  between  the  farmers'  life  of  to- 
day and  forty  years  ago?"  the  answer  invariably  was,  "  I 
walked;  now  the  farmer  has  an  auto."  To  the  question, 
"  What  in  your  opinion  would  now  make  farm  life  more 
attractive?"  the  answers  are  all  summed  up  in  this  one: 
"  Community  center,  with  diversified  amusements."  The 
village  which  serves  this  community  has  not  changed  in  pop- 
ulation in  fifty  years ;  the  older  families  no  longer  find  their 
amusements  there  and  are  rarely  seen  in  it;  the  church  is 
dying,  almost  abandoned;  all  the  families  report  that  their 
children  do  not  care  to  stay  on  the  farm  but  wish  to  get 
into  some  business  or  profession  and  live  "  in  town." 

There  is  practically  no  community  life  in  the  sense  of 
community  feeling,  entertainment  or  responsibility.  But 
education — or  rather  the  lack  of  it — is  the  main  complaint 
of  the  American  farmer.  Does  the  remedy  lie  in  his  own 
hands?  Is  it  being  met  by  the  county  or  township  high 
school  or  agricultural  school?  Will  the  automobile,  plus 
good  roads,  save  America,  or  shall  we  go  the  way  of  Rome? 

Wayne  C.  Williams. 

Knowing  the  Neighbors 

OUT  of  129  settlements  in  the  Middle  West,  66  have 
come  into  being  since  1914.  They  are  small  but 
healthy.  Typical  of  the  spirit  that  pervades  many  of  these 
centers  of  neighborliness  which  have  recently  sprung  from 
the  fertile  soil  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Valley  regions  is 
this  phrase  from  the  tiny  annual  report  of  one  of  them: 
".  .  .  and  give  all  sizes  of  people  a  just  and  kindly  esti- 
mate of  each  other  through  acquaintance  and  association." 
Many  things  long  hoped  for  by  the  older  settlements  but 
not  yet  accomplished  have  seemed  to  develop  easily  in  these 
newer  efforts,  and  this  without  seriously  violating  cherished 
traditions.^  Nearly  one-half  have  been  founded  by  religious 
groups;  but  there  is  little  of  the  old-fashioned  city  mission 
about  them  and  much  of  a  real  social  settlement  with  a 
broadly  religious  basis  but  without  sectarianism.  Such 
church  houses,  whether  Jewish,  Roman  Catholic  or  Protes- 
tant, all  take  pride  in  saying  that  they  are  not  there  as 
proselyting  agencies  but  as  centers  "  where  rich  and  poor, 
wise  and  otherwise,  may  realize  in  mutual  contact  the 
Brotherhood  of  Man  and  the  Fatherhood  of  God."  One 
such,  chiefly  supported  by  a  Protestant  denomination,  is  used 
to  it's  large  capacity  by  Italians,  Negroes  and  Russian  Jews. 
A  committee  made  up  of  these  various  elements  in  the  com- 
munity is  responsible  for  the  interesting  Sunday  evening 
religious  service  in  which  all  worship  the  one  God  without 
mention  of  special  creed  or  dogma;  and  the  result  seems  to 
bear  out  the  explanation  of  the  director  who  said,  "  we  are 
trying  to  find  the  common  denominator  in  religion." 

Changes  in  program  are  as  evident  as  those  in  policy. 
One  settlement  has  so  far  broken  away  from  established 
procedure  as  to  have  no  clubs  and  classes,  so  long  the  back- 
bone of  settlement  programs.  This  is  in  a  colored  neighbor- 
hood, and  the  desirable  situation  is  possible  because  of  com- 


plete cooperation  with  the  near-by  Young  Men's  and  Young 
Women's  Christian  Associations,  which  take  care  of  the 
recreational  needs,  and  the  fine  public  evening  schools. 
These  latter  are  so  popular  with  the  colored  men  and 
women  that  they  are  continued  six  weeks  longer  than  those 
in  the  white  sections  of  the  same  city.  Without  these  en- 
cumbrances, the  settlement  is  able  to  give  time,  thought  and 
space  to  making  itself  a  real  center  for  community  health, 
vocational  training,  enlightened  citizenship  and  informal 
neighborliness. 

A  few  years  ago  the  settlements  were  frequented  mostly  by 
women  and  children,  father  preferring  his  lodge  or  "  the 
back  room."  Now  we  find  at  the  settlements  real  club- 
rooms  for  men,  and  the  men  there.  Many  of  these  clubs 
have  been  started  purely  as  social  clubs  but  have  later  de- 
veloped along  dramatic,  musical,  vocational  or  civic  lines; 
and  many  are  the  concerts,  plays,  and  "  stunt  nights  "  given 
by  settlement  men's  clubs.  One  that  was  started  for  mutual 
helpfulness  as  the  Out  of  Work  Men's  Club  grew  until  it 
had  nearly  three  hundred  and  fifty  enthusiastic  members.  It 
was  very  successful  in  finding  jobs  for  its  members  in  places 
where  there  seemed  to  be  none,  and  in  arranging  for  voca- 
tional training  for  those  who  had  hitherto  been  totally  un- 
skilled. As  work  became  more  plentiful,  the  club  continued, 
but  changed  its  name  to  Hoover  Club  and  embarked  on  a 
career  of  thrift,  service  and  citizenship. 

Evidences  of  neighborhood  participation  in  administration, 
support  and  leadership  are  seen  on  all  sides.  One  house 
which  has  always  emphasized  the  principles  of  leadership 
and  service  among  its  young  people  has  now  started  an  ex- 
tension center  a  few  blocks  away,  where  the  entire  staff  is 
not  only  volunteer  but  made  up  of  young  men  and  women 
from  its  own  senior  department.  These  workers  are  in 
weekly  training  classes  and  prove  to  be  valuable  leaders  with 
a  fine  sense  of  responsibility.  It  is  increasingly  common  to 
find  on  boards  of  directors  along  with  some  from  the  ranks 
of  heavy  givers  others  whose  gifts  of  money  must  be  small 
but  who  bring  a  life  knowledge  of  the  needs,  desires  and  pos- 
sibilities of  the  neighborhood.  These  help  to  strike  a  balance 
between  actual  neighborhood  conditions  and  outside  generous 
impulses,  and  are  learning  valuable  lessons  in  administration 
and  in  general  policies  for  the  day  when  the  settlements  may 
be  entirely  neighborhood  enterprises.  The  others  meanwhile 
are  gaining  knowledge  of  inestimable  worth  as  to  the  human 
elements  in  the  community  where  often  they  have  made 
somewhat  thoughtless  gifts  and  where,  perhaps,  they  had 
begun  to  think  the  settlement  no  longer  needed  "  because  all 
the  girls  wear  silk  stockings  now  and  dress  better  than 
we  do."  Winifred  Salisbury. 

Mid-Western  Secretary, 

National  Federation  of  Settlements. 

Home  Economics  and  Housing 

THIS  summer  fourteen  students  are  following  a  new 
course  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New 
York,  on  Social  and  Economic  Aspects  of  Housing  in  Rela- 
tion to  Home-Making.  Large  audiences  also  are  attracted 
by  special  lectures  on  housing.  One  of  the  class  group  is  the 
teacher  of  an  aenemic  class  in  the  New  York  public  schools, 
and  the  others  are  teachers  or  supervisors  of  home  economics 
from  various  parts  of  the  country.  Most  of  them  come  from 
the  eastern  or  the  middle  western  states  but  one  is  from 
the  South  and  one  is  from  Nevada;  they  teach  in  rural 
schools,  the  elementary  school,  the  high  school,  or  in  part- 
time  or  continuation  classes.  One  is  a  city  supervisor  and 
one  is  a  state  supervisor  of  vocational  home  economics. 

An  inquiry  as  to  why  these  students  elected  this  course 
and  what  they  hoped  to  get  from  it,  writes  Professor  Ben- 
jamin R.  Andrews,  gives  an  interesting  view  of  the  hous- 
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ing  problem  in  the  United  States  and  illustrates  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  difficulties  found  in  the  cities  are  duplicated 
in  small  communities.  The  inquiry  also  shows  the  intimate 
relation  between  the  house  with  its  environment  and  home 
making.  These  students  feel  keenly  that  in  order  to  promote 
wholesome  living  conditions,  the  ultimate  aim  of  home  eco- 
nomics, and  to  make  their  work  function  in  the  homes  of 
their  pupils,  they  must  themselves  do  something  to  im- 
prove housing  conditions.  The  housing  problem  as  they 
see  it  is  one  of  crowding,  insanitary  surroundings,  mixed 
neighborhoods  and  lack  of  beauty,  comfort  and  recreational 
facilities,  leading  to  ill  health,  lack  of  interest  in  home  and  a 
poor  background  for  family  life.     Professor  Andrews  says: 

The  causes  of  present  conditions  lie  in  our  economic  life.  A  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  these  causes  and  of  their  possible  remedies  would 
do  much  to  hasten  the  day  when  we  shall  have  cheaper  shelter  and 
at  the  same  time  higher  standards  of  shelter,  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
find  home  economics  workers  turning  their  attention  to  this  division 
of  their  subject. 

Greta  Gray,  director  of  home  economics  in  the  University 
of  Wyoming  and  a  graduate  in  architecture,  is  giving  the 
course. 

"Cities  of  Peace" 

CIRCLING  the  crowded,  starving  city  of  Vienna  east 
and  west  of  the  Danube  are  springing  into  life  col- 
onies where  some  four  thousand  people  through  cooperative 
labor  are  solving  the  housing  shortage  and  living  problems 
which  confront  them.  People  of  all  classes,  invalid  soldiers, 
clerks,  wdrkingmen,  artists,  teachers,  and  officials  have 
formed  cooperative  societies  for  the  building  of  garden  vil- 
lages. Some  of  them  have  settled  in  the  parks  and  hunting 
preserves  once  enjoyed  by  the  Hapsburg  princes,  and  the 
bricks  they  use  to  build  their  cottages,  taken  from  the  walls 
which  have  been  pulled  down  since  the  land  belongs 
to  the  people,  still  bear  the  stamp  of  the  double  headed 
royal  eagle.  The  land  settlements  are  an  outgrowth  of  the 
garden  allotment  movement  developed  during  the  war  to 
supplement  the  food  supply  through  small  gardens  on  the 
outskirts  of  Vienna.  Women,  children  and  war  invalids 
did  most  of  the  work  and  learned  how  to  cultivate  the  soil. 
In  describing  these  land  settlements  Brent  Dow  Allinson 
of  the  Friends  Relief  Mission  writes: 

The  war  invalids  had  not  learnt  to  be  gardeners  for  nothing.  .  .  . 
Acting  perhaps  on  the  encouraging  theory  that  God  helps  those  who 
help  themselves,  a  group  of  these  invalided  and  disillusioned  heroes 
determined  forthwith  to  help  themselves  and  one  fine  day  in  Sep- 
tember, 1920,  a  company  of  them,  after  notifying  the  authorities  of 
their  intentions,  arrived  at  the  former  royal  estate  with  a  wagon- 
load  of  spades  and  axes  and  hammers  and  nails  and  took  amiable 
but  determined  possession  of  the  nearest  corner  "of  it.     ... 

Through  articles  and  appeals  in  the  newspapers  they  enlisted 
the  interest  and  support  of  a  large  number  of  former  soldiers,  soldier- 
widows  and  friends,  and  proceeded  to  organize  a  settlement  coopera- 
tive society  and  to  tax  themselves  as  much  as  they  could  afford  to 
pay — about  three  thousand  kronen  each — and  set  to  work  with  more 
optimism  than  money  to  build  the  foundations  of  their  city  and  their 
future,  a  future  brighter  than  most  of  them  had  ever  known  and  a 
city  to  which  the  social  vision  and  the  spiritual  aspiration  of  its 
founders  gave  the  shining  name  of  "  The  City  of  Peace."  The  first 
house  was  ready  for  occupancy  and  the  cornerstone  of  the  new  com- 
lunity  was  publicly  dedicated  by  officials  of  the  cooperative,  the 
province  and  the  state,  to  liberty,  equality  and  fraternity,  on  the 
third  of  September,  1921. 

Other  settlement  cooperatives  were  soon  formed,  some 
forty  in  number,  and  these  united  in  a  central  league.  Men 
id  women  worked  on  their  own  and  each  others'  dwellings 
with  their  own  hands,  each  pledging  a  minimum  of  two 
thousand  hours  of  labor.  The  houses  remain  the  property 
of  the  society  when  they  are  completed,  thus  rendering  indi- 
vidual dispossession  of  them  impossible. 

In  April,  1921,  following  a  demonstration  by  thousands 
of  people  in  Austria,  a  law  was  passed  creating  a  National 
Housing  and   Settlement  Fund.     At  about  the  same  time 


a  Municipal  Housing  and  Settlement  Fund  was  created  in 
Vienna,  and  from  these  two  funds  loans  were  made  avail- 
able to  the  settlement  societies.  Not  enough,  however,  to 
put  these  struggling  efforts  for  reconstruction  on  their 
feet.  The  Friends  Relief  Mission  points  out  that  the  land 
settlement  is  of  immense  psychological  value  to  a  country 
which  is  suffering  so  much  from  instability  of  conditions 
and  disorganization. 

Export  Without  Competition 

CHENGTU,  the  capital  of  the  Chinese  province  of 
Szechuen,  apparently  has  become  the  last  "  mar- 
ket "  for  the  movement  which  C.  M.  Goethe  has  years  ago 
named  "exporting  the  American  playground."  Behind 
Chengtu,  the  "  Sunset  City  of  the  Flowery  Kingdom," 
against  the  rich  coloring  of  the  evening  sky,  rise  the  Thibetan 
highlands  which  the  Celestials  call  "  Roof  of  All  the  World." 
Before  it  stretches,  for  fifteen  hundred  miles  to  Peking,  the 
Great  Road  of  China.  This  road,  one  of  the  most  notable  en- 
gineering feats  of  its  time,  was  built  in  the  Sixth  Century 
when  northern  Europe  was  as  yet  hardly  civilized.  Chengtu 
is  the  meeting  place  of  caravan  roads  from  all  over  that  part 
of  Mid-Asia  which  Kipling  calls  "  the  Back  of  Beyond  " — 
the  land  of  oriential  rugs,  brick,  tea  and  lahassaries.  There 
are  few  distributors  of  news  to  be  compared  with  those  trav- 
eling the  caravan  routes.  Indeed,  the  spread  of  Islam  over 
Asia  and  Africa  during  the  last  few  centuries  has  been  almost 
entirely  along  such  primitive  lines  of  communication. 

At  this  highly  strategic  point,  surrounded  by  Szechuen's 
poppy  fields  and  tobacco  plantations,  a  play  and  recreation 
center  under  American  leadership  will  be  opened  this  summer. 
Funds  for  this  purpose  have  just  been  forwarded  by  the  Sac- 
ramento Church  Federation's  Missionary  Playgrounds  Com- 
mittee. Site,  equipment  and  native  workers  are  supplied  by 
this  federation,  the  American  superintendent  by  Chengtu 
Methodists. 

This  playground  is  one  of  many  outcomes  of  experiments 
that  have  been  conducted  over  a  number  of  years  at  the  Sacra- 
mento Orphanage  Farm.  Arising  out  of  them,  an  organiza- 
tion, the  World  Recreation  Survey,  was  formed  to  continue 
the  study  of  theories  of  education  through  play  and,  more  es- 
pecially, to  study  the  recreation  folk  ways  of  most  of  Europe 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica. This  organization  soon  undertook  a  definite  program, 
divided  into  some  sixty  units,  for  internationalizing  recrea- 
tion and  spreading,  through  it,  moral  and  social  education. 
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FOR  nearly  a  century  the  Agricultural  Almanac  has 
been  published  in  the  city  of  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania. 
The  volume  for  1922  is  the  97th  in  continuous  series. 
Few  American  publications  have  had  so  long  a  his- 
tory; few  have  exerted  so  dominating  an  influence. 

My  own  memory  of  this  Almanac  goes  back  more  years 
than  I  care  to  enumerate.  My  father's  aged  Aunt  Susan 
was  one  of  the  institutions  of  my  boyhood.  She  was  a  widow, 
and  she  farmed  a  pioneer  homestead  in  Indiana — with  the 
help  of  incompetent  and  often  rascally  tenants — and  the 
Agricultural  Almanac.  She  could  have  dispensed  with  the 
tenants;  but  the  Almanac  was  a  sine  qua  non.  She  never 
failed  to  send  the  necessary  ten  cents  to  Lancaster  for  the 
annual  volume.  She  could  not  have  run  her  farm  without 
its  help.  Nor  was  she  alone  in  this.  For  ninety-seven  years 
American  agriculture  has  felt  the  pervasive  influence  of  this 
Lancastrian  muse. 

I  can  see  the  old  volumes  even  now,  as  they  hung  by  the 
window  in  my  aunt's  summer  kitchen.  The  front  cover  cut 
is  still  the  same.  In  the  center  stands  a  spreading  oak  tree. 
On  one  side,  under  the  gracious  shade,  is  Agriculture,  alert, 
assured,  a  sickle  in  one  hand,  a  sheaf  of  wheat  under  the 
other  arm.  By  her  side  stands  a  black-faced  sheep  and  near 
by  lies  a  cornucopia  pouring  all  the  fruits  of  all  the  seasons 
upon  the  earth.  On  the  other  side  of  the  tree  sits  Industry, 
smiling  upon  her  happy  lot — a  distaff  in  one  hand,  a  spin- 
ning-wheel by  her  side.  In  the  distance,  back  of  her,  may 
be  seen  a  passing  ship — symbol  of  Transportation. 

Is  it  strange  that  no  hint  of  a  railroad  appears  in  this  old 
cover  cut?  Not  at  all.  This  Almanac  began  publication  in 
that  narrow  rift  in  time  which  lay  between  the  invention 
of  the  steamship  and  the  building  of  the  first  steam  railroad. 
Steamships  were  everywhere  in  1825;  railroads  and  locomo- 
tives were  nowhere.  But  so  persistent  have  been  the  virtues 
of  this  old  Almanac  that  no  extrinsic  aids  to  circulation 
have  been  necessary.  The  pictures  that  decorated  my  aged 
Aunt  Susan's  summer  kitchen  still  serve  to  advertise  the 
virtues  of  the  97th  volume. 

As  I  turn  the  pages  of  this  latest  volume  I  find  little 
change.  The  price,  once,  and  for  many  years,  ten  cents, 
has  been  raised  to  twelve.  But  the  advice  on  agriculture, 
tried  out  through  untold  generations  among  the  Pennsyl- 
vania farmers,  is  still  of  the  old  substantial  sort,  changed 
only  to  meet  the  imperative  conditions  of  the  passing  years. 
The  eclipses  of  the  sun  for  the  year  are  scheduled  as  of  old, 
and  the  tables  of  tides  for  Philadelphia  are  given.  For  such 
remote  facts  as  these  my  Indiana  aunt  had  little  use.  Her 
whole  interest  was  absorbed  in  more  important  matters, 
namely,  the  phases  of  the  moon  and  the  aspects  of  the  plan- 
ets. Here  we  come  upon  items  of  supreme  importance  to 
the  master  agriculturist. 

On  the  first  inside  page  I  find  an  introductory  para- 
graph : 

The  days  of  each  month  in  which  the  moon  sign  coincides  with 
the  sun  sign  the  influence  of  the  sign  is  supposed  to  be  greatly  in- 
tensified. The  first  day  the  moon  is  in  a  sign  is  better  than  the 
second,  and  the  second  than  the  third.  Those  who  know  the  im- 
portance of  these  laws  are  ready  to  plant  at  the  proper  time  knowing 
that  seeds  planted  in  a  scanty  sign,  a  scanty  crop  will  follow;  if 
planted  in  a  fruitful  sign,  a  full  crop  will  follow.  The  time  to 
plant  the  garden  is  when  the  earth  is  in  a  good  sign,  and  the  day 
to  plant  is  when  the  moon  is  in  the  sign.  The  time  to  harvest  is 
when  the  sign  is  right. 

My  father  was  brought  up  on  this  almanac,  but  when  he 
became  a  man  he  broke  away  from  its  influence.  Many  the 
heated  argument  that  grew  and  blustered  between  my 
father  and  his  aunt.  Aunt  Susan  was  sure  that  my  father 
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was  a  failure  as  a  farmer.  I  believe  my  father  held  some 
lingering  doubt  of  the  same  sort.  I  overheard  him  say  one 
time  to  a  friend:  "  I  have  brought  up  twenty- two  boys,  and 
not  one  of  them  will  work  in  the  dirt!  .  .  ."  But  1 
think  that  was  a  temporary  mood.  As  for  Aunt  Susan,  she 
had  no  children — in  whom  to  inculcate  the  virtues  of  the 
almanac.  Those  who  came  after  her  gave  up  the  almanac, 
but  they  have  found  nothing  adequate  to  take  its  place. 

But  I  turn  on — to  other  matters  completely  convincing  I 
ing  to  the  trustful  mind.     I  read: 

All  crops  that  produce  their  yield  above  the  surface  of  the  ground  ! 
should  be  planted  in  the  increase  light  of  the  moon.  .  .  .  All 
root  crops  that  produce  their  yield  in  the  ground  should  be  planted 
in  the  decrease  light  of  the  moon.  .  .  .  The  timber  cut  in  the 
old  of  the  moon  in  August  will  not  be  eaten  by  worms  nor  snap  in 
burning,  and  will  last  much  longer  than  if  cut  at  any  other  time. 
.  .  .  Fish  bite  best  during  the  signs  of  the  Fish,  Crab  or  Scorpion. 
.  .  .  The  hair  should  be  cut  on  the  increase  of  the  moon  if  you 
want  a  thick  head  of  hair;  on  the  decrease  if  the  reverse.  The 
same  applies  to  sheep ;  if  you  shear  sheep  in  the  increase  of  the 
moon  their  wool  will  grow  again  better  and  stronger. 

Poulterers,  butchers  and  meat  dealers  should  not  kill  when  the 
moon  is  waning,  during  which  period  all  dead  matter  tends  to 
shrink,  decay  and  decompose;  this  is  the  reason  why  meat  sometimes 
shrinks  on  boiling  and  does  not  keep  well.  If  butchered  in  full  of 
moon  or  a  little  before,  pork  will  not  only  be  better,  but  will  also 
swell  up  and  enlarge  in  boiling.  The  roofs  of  houses  and  barns 
and  other  buildings  should  be  shingled  and  wooden  rail  fences 
staked  when  horns  of  the  moon  point  downward,  as  the  shingles 
and  stakes  will  then  not  rise  up  as  they  otherwise  would.  Fences 
should  be  made  and  repaired  when  the  horns  of  the  moon  point 
upward,  as  fences  then  will  not  sink  into  the  ground.  All  sorts  of 
trees  should  be  grafted  and  pruned  during  the  increase  in  the  moon's 
light.  Timber  cut  when  the  moon  is  full  or  rapidly  increasing  in 
her  light  will  be  full  of  sap,  soft  and  spongy,  and  will  not  last, 
as  it  will  soon  become  worm-eaten  or  destroyed  by  rot.  Timber 
cut  when  the  moon  is  dark  or  during  the  decrease  of  its  light  in 
the  month  of  February  will  be  durable. 

So  through  many  pages  the  advice  and  the  tables  of  signs 
and  phases  run  on. 

I  always  tased  to  enjoy,  with  a  little  touch  of  pleasing  re- 
vulsion, the  picture  of  the  man,  triangularly  mutilated,  but 
smiling  withal,  which  always  appeared  on  the  inside  front 
cover  page.  This  smiling  martyr  was  surrounded  by  in- 
triguing symbols,  with  lines  pointing  to  various  parts  of  his 
person.  He  diagrammed  the  relationship  of  the  universe  to 
the  weal  and  woe  of  men.  Guarded  by  his  twelve  constella- 
tions, he  used  to  be  a  continuous  source  of  mystery  and  de- 
light. I  read  the  legends  and  gloated  in  secret:  Aries  for 
the  head  and  face;  Taurus  for  the  neck;  Cancer  for  the 
breast;  Virgo  for  the  bowels;  Scorpio  for  the  secrets; 
Gemini  for  the  arms;  Leo  for  the  heart;  Libra  for  the 
veins;  Sagittarius  for  the  thighs;  Aquarius  for  the  legs; 
Capricorn  for  the  knees;  Pisces  for  the  feet.  Aunt  Susan 
knew  what  all  these  things  meant  and  she  wielded  an  awful 
power  through  such  uncanny  knowledge.  She  might  have 
been  in  a  more  primitive  age  a  sybil  living  in  a  cave. 

I  was  greatly  disturbed  when  I  found  that  my  smiling, 
mysterious,  mutilated  friend  of  years  ago  had  disappeared 
fiom  his  ancient  haunts  on  the  inside  cover  page  of  the 
almanac.  "  Is  this  a  concession  to  the  iconoclasm  of  a  scien- 
tific age?  "  I  asked,  and  felt  that  times  had  changed  indeed. 
But  I  found  him,  at  last,  unchanged  save  for  his  position  in 
the  world.  He  has  retired  to  the  inside  back  cover  page; 
but  he  is  still  the  same  old,  smiling,  mysterious,  mutilated 
fellow.  The  publishers  have  made  this  slight  concession  to 
modern  criticism ;  but  there  are  limits  beyond  which  con- 
cession becomes  immoral. 

I  have  no  means  of  knowing  how  widely  this  97th  volume 
of  the  old  Almanac  is  circulated.  That  it  has  lived  so  long 
proves  much.     It  carries  no  advertisements  of  patent  med- 
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icines  or  other  unworthy  means  of  paying  expenses;  hence, 
I  assume  that  it  has  a  sufficiently  wide  circulation  to  make 
it  a  paying  proposition  at  the  price  of  twelve  cents.  This 
would  mean  that  it  is  still,  at  the  close  of  the  century, 
one  of  the  most  influential  of  our  American  educational  in- 
stitutions— especially  in  rural  regions  among  the  farmer  folk. 
Modern  science  in  agriculture  may  condemn  some  of  its 
ancient  knowledge;  agricultural  colleges  may  insist  that 
some  of  the  old  ways  are  antiquated.  But  the  old  Almanac 
describes  conditions  in  a  very  human  and  friendly  universe 
where  things  have  meanings.  It  will  be  a  long  time  before 
some  of  us  give  up  all  our  old  faiths  in  a  universe  that  has 
real  relationships  to  the  weal  and  woe  of  men. 

I  sat  on  the  courthouse  steps  of  a  small  Pennsylvania  city 
not  long  ago  and  shared  in  a  conversation  with  a  kindly 
cynic.  It  was  a  Saturday  evening,  and  the  streets  were 
filled  with  people  and  automobiles.  The  noises  of  the 
streets  were  not  unlike  those  at  Coney  Island.  All  the 
people  seemed  to  be  going  somewhere — anywhere.  And  the 
cynic  said: 

There  is  no  use  talking  about  changing  or  reforming  the  world. 
Nothing  can  be  done  in  any  big  way  until  the  contents  of  the  minds 
of  these  people  are  changed.  Now  their  minds  are  full  of  nonsense. 
They  live  on  your  old  agricultural  almanac  and  its  ancient  fallacies, 
political,  economic,  moral.  As  long  as  that  is  their  chief  text  and 
scripture,  you  might  as  well  close  up  your  typewriter  and  go  fishing! 
The  minds  of  these  people  are  the  most  real  things  in  the  world — 
and  they  haven't  the  ghost  of  an  idea  of  the  true  meanings  of 
science,  or  democracy,  or  beauty,  or  liberality,  or  anything  else  that 
you  are  interested  in.    Forget  it! 

I  turned  his  argument  over  in  my  mind,  but  could  find 
no  convincing  reply.  Presently,  however,  we  rose  and 
joined  the  crowds  and  walked  toward  our  hotel.  As  we 
went  our  way  slowly  with  slow-moving  throngs,  I  saw  other 
groups  of  men  sitting  on  other  convenient  steps  and  talking 
about  us  who  were  now  the  passing  crowd.  Just  as  we 
passed  one  such  group  I  heard  a  bitterly  cynical  voice  de- 
mand: 

What  hope  is  there  for  America  in  such  droves  of  sheep  as  these? 

We  walked  on  to  our  hotel  in  silence.  J.  K.  H. 

Bring  on  the  Freshmen 

From  all  colleges  comes  word  of  an  expected  rush — in 
September.  Freshman  classes  will  be  not  only  the  largest  in  his- 
tory .  .  .  but  by  far  the  largest.  .  .  .  California  .  .  . 
anticipates  a  class  of  four  thousand.  .  .  .  The  demand  for  higher 
education  is  growing  faster  than  the  country  can  keep  up  with 
.  .  .  classes  too  crowded  to  permit  decent  teaching  .  .  . 
thirty  per  cent  of  the  students  in  our  colleges  today  go  almost  wholly 
to  have  a  good  time. — Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner,  Augusts,  1922. 

WHEN  one  has  discounted  the  superficial  wail  of  de- 
spair that  echoes  through  the  jottings  garnered  above, 
the  undeniable  fact  remains  that  freshman  classes  are  get- 
ting bigger  every  year.  The  question  then  to  be  answered 
is:  Are  these  freshmen  being  assimilated,  or  are  there  sev- 
eral few  hundreds  running  around  the  campus  loose,  with 
a  flock  of  stray  teachers  teaching  the  rest  in  droves  of  some 
forty  to  a  class  room?  If  such  is  the  case,  we  have  reason 
to  worry.     But,  happily,  it  isn't. 

During  three  years'  connection  with  large  freshman 
classes — better  with  ever  increasing  freshman  classes — in 
two  large  mid-western  universities,  I  have  failed  to  see  any 
lost  freshmen  beating  their  young  wings  at  the  doors  of 
administrative  college  offices  in  a  frenzy  to  get  in  under 
the  protecting  wings.  Two  days  of  registration  take  care 
of  that — sometimes  less.  Then  the  chicks  are  parcelled 
out  to  sections  (I  am  chiefly  interested  in  English,  which 
is  compulsory  for  freshmen)  ;  and  in  less  time  than  they 
themselves  know  they  are  ticketed  under  the  eyes  of  an 
instructor  with  their  class  cards  labelled  B.  Jones  and  J. 
Smith. 


The  next  moment  the  freshman  is  writing  his  first  class 
theme.  The  cold  precision  and  deadly  drive  of  this  in- 
jection into  a  freshman  class  remains  a  memory  with  each  in- 
dividual forever.  I  distinctly  recollect  my  first  day  in  line 
at  Dane  Hall  with  my  "ninety  dollars"  for  John  Harvard; 
my  card  to  the  freshman  class  came  out  with  the  startling 
suddenness  of  a  cafeteria  check  or  a  movie  ticket. 

Once  you  get  freshmen  started — and  this  system  will 
carry  in  ten  thousand  as  well  as  four  thousand — the  rest 
is  simple.  From  the  freshman's  point  of  view  it  may  be  a 
question  of  discovering  which  classes  he  can  sleep  through. 
From  the  instructor's  point  of  view  it  is  a  matter  of  putting 
through  a  very  definite,  completely  organized  schedule  of 
instruction.  College  programs  are  not  high  school  "  day 
by  day." 

As  the  educational  problem  is  of  paramount  interest  in 
this  discussion,  the  point  is  to  determine  whether  the  in- 
structor is  going  to  suffer  from  "  classes  too  crowded  to 
permit  decent  teaching."  Here  some  elementary  mathe- 
matics might  have  helped  the  editorial  writer  of  the  Exam- 
iner. If  the  freshmen  have  been  safely  registered  (four  or 
ten  thousand),  have  been  assigned  to  sections — say  in  Eng- 
lish, temporarily — and  if  there  are  only  one  hundred  in- 
structors to  handle  the  four  thousand,  what  does  one  do? 
Three  guesses!  Answer — get  more  instructors.  Most 
universities,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  definite  regulations 
prohibiting  in  freshmen  English  classes  (I  am  speaking 
from  experience)  more  than  twenty-five  students.  Hence 
follows  a  skirmish  for  more  English  instructors.  And  is 
it  hard  for  chairmen  of  English  departments  to  get  more 
English  instructors?  Ask  them.  They  will  laugh  in  your 
face.  It  is  as  easy  as  buying  a  stick  of  candy.  And  I  do 
not  think  instructors  of  other  subjects  are  much  dearer  than 
two  or  three  sticks. 

We  have  the  freshmen  in,  then,  four  or  ten  thousand, 
and  we  have  them  assigned  to  reasonable  sections,  receiv- 
ing definite,  scheduled  instruction.  There  remains  that  one 
peculiar  statement:  "Thirty  per  cent  of  the  students  in 
our  colleges  today  go  almost  wholly  to  have  a  good  time." 
Well,  that  is  nothing  to  lose  sleep  over.  There  remain  70 
per  cent,  at  least,  who  are  getting  their  money's  worth. 
And  I  suspect  the  30  per  cent  are  merely  collecting  an  over 
supply  of  the  one  factor  in  college  life  of  which  the  other 
70  per  cent  are,  perhaps,  not  getting  enough — the  broaden- 
ing influence  of  varied  college  friendships.  No,  one  can  dis- 
miss this  Epicurean  Peril  without  a  single  quiver  of  con- 
science. 

And  now  as  to  the  kind  of  students  we  are  getting  in  this 
increasing  flow — that  is  much  more  pertinent.  I  had  a 
freshman  come  to  me  in  October  last  year  and  tell  me  he 
had  no  intention  of  coming  to  college  till  ten  minutes  before 
he  started.  Then  a  bunch  of  his  luckier  friends  picked  him 
up  on  the  street  on  their  way  to  college  and  carried  him 
along  with  them,  he  protesting  all  the  while  he  had  no 
money.  He  rode  into  the  university  town  that  afternoon 
with  fifty  cents  in  his  pocket.  He  borrowed  some  money 
to  register,  got  two  jobs  to  pay  his  room  and  board,  and 
read  his  friends'  textbooks  till  he  could  get  some  money  to 
buy  his  own.  At  the  end  of  his  first  semester  he  was  not 
quite  even,  but  he  had  got  through  most  of  his  work  and 
gave  promise  of  becoming  a  decent  kind  of  engineer.  That 
boy  ten  minutes  before  he  started  for  college  was  slated  for 
a  pool-hall  fixture.  This  terrible,  increasing  "  go-to-col- 
lege  "  spirit  gave  him  a  chance  to  become  a  man. 

If  such  is  the  type  that  is  responsible  for  the  collegiate 
increase  of  numbers,  by  all  means  let  us  have  more.  The 
college  administration  can  take  care  of  him.  College  dor- 
mitories will  be  provided  for  him.  His  instruction  will  be 
no  worse  than  that  given  to  the  thousands'  who  preceded 
him.  And  ultimately  he  will  make  one  more  real  American 
citizen.  R.  W.  Babcock. 
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Education  in  Czecho-Slovakia 

ONE  of  the  great  thinkers  of  our  day,  the  present  presi- 
dent of  the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic,  T.  G.  Masaryk, 
declared,  when  addressing  the  Czecho-Slovak  soldiers  in 
Siberia,  that  culture  and  moral  purity  are  to  be  looked  upon 
as  the  highest  virtues  of  a  soldier.  Threatened  as  they  were 
on  every  side  by  dangers  and  difficulties,  the  Czecho-Slovak 
soldiers  were  told  to  follow  the  ideals  of  humanity  as  taught 
by  their  masters,  John  Hus  and  Comenius.  Thus,  President 
Masaryk,  at  a  time  when  militarism  was  bringing  forth  its 
worst  products,  laid  his  finger  upon  its  very  root.  He  at- 
tacked militarism  by  denouncing  it  before  soldiers.  The  war, 
with  all  its  horrors,  emanated,  he  explained,  from  the  depths 
of  materialism ;  the  only  remedy  left  is  to  replace  materialism 
by  idealism,  which  cannot  be  achieved  save  by  changing  the 
very  souls  of  men,  i.  e.,  by  education. 

The  Czech  legionaries  listened  and  understood.  Amid  their 
unexampled  struggles  and  privations,  they  never  desisted 
from  efforts  tending  to  enlighten  and  ennoble  the  soul  of  the 
individual  as  well  as  the  life  of  their  army  as  a  whole.  Those 
among  them  who  belonged  to  the  educated  classes  willingly 
shared  their  wider  scope  of  knowledge  with  their  less  cul- 
tured comrades.  The  Czecho-Slovak  army  in  Siberia  existed, 
in  a  sense,  as  a  great  institution  of  self-education;  and,  in 
fact,  it  is  by  this  that  its  military  achievements  may,  in  the 
main,  be  accounted  for.  As  an  evidence  of  the  spirit  pervad- 
ing their  ranks,  it  is  almost  touching  to  read  in  their  reports 
that  they  founded,  in  Siberia,  a  special  school  intended  for 
the  education  of  boys  of  various  nationalities  who,  owing  to 
the  chaotic  conditions  arising  from  the  war,  had  lost  their 
homes  and  were  thus  exposed  to  moral  destitution. 

Following  upon  the  downfall  of  Austria,  Czecho-Slovakia 
had  to  organize  an  army  of  its  own.  Again,  the  problem  of 
its  organization  was,  from  the  very  beginning,  coupled  with 
strenuous  educational  efforts.  There  were  established,  with 
due  regard  for  the  special  needs  of  various  nationalities : 

1.  Schools  (compulsory)  for  soldiers  with  a  view  to  supplement- 
ing their  knowledge ;  two  half-days  a  week  are  taken  up  with 
lectures  and  discussions  on  the  constitution,  the  rights  and  duties  of 
citizenship,  political  economy,  history,  literature  and  the  arts,  prob- 
lems of  the  day,  hygiene. 

2.  Courses  of  popular  education  (voluntary)  with  lessons  and 
exercises  in  modern   languages,  shorthand,  bookkeeping. 

3.  Evening  meetings  with  musical,  theatrical  and  other  enter- 
tainment. 

The  soldiers  appreciate  the  benefit  they  derive  from  all 
these  institutions,  for  they  feel  that  the  time  they  have  to 
6pend  in  the  army  is  being  used  to  make  them  better  qualified 
for  their  later  life.  The  significance  of  the  army  education 
may  best  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  the  number  of  the  Slovak 
and  Ruthenian  illiterates  among  the  soldiers  has,  in  the  last 
two  years,  been  reduced  to  about  7  per  cent. 

Apart  from  the  army,  civic  education  in  Czecho-Slovakia 
is  developing  in  a  satisfactory  way.  Including  Slovakia,  there 
are  four  universities,  two  in  Prague,  one  in  Brno  and  one 
in  Bratislava,  which,  with  various  institutions  affiliated  to 
them  (the  veterinary  school,  three  technical  schools,  etc.) 
have  some  fifteen  thousand  students  on  their  books.  The  uni- 
versities are  mainly  responsible  for  the  university  extension 
system  which,  in  existence  already  for  twenty  years,  has  ar- 
ranged three  thousand  four  hundred  lectures  (both  in 
Prague  and  in  the  provinces)  with  nearly  four  hundred 
thousand  attendances. 

In  1908,  the  so-called  Enlightenment  League,  for  popular 
education  in  Czecho-Slovakia,  sprung  up  with  headquarters 
in  Prague.  It  now  has  branches  in  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  centers  throughout  the  state ;  its  work  consists  in  ar- 
ranging courses  of  lectures  or  founding  popular  schools  for 
adult  students  (these  exist  in  about  fifty  towns).  The 
lectures  in  1919-1920  were  attended  by  fifty-three  thousand 
persons,    and    the    courses    (musical,    language,    practical) 


were  followed  by  about  four  thousand  regular  students.  The 
Sokol  unions,  founded  fifty  years  ago  partly  for  physical 
training  but  still  more  for  the  moral  improvement  of  the 
people,  have  at  present  a  membership  of  three  hundred  thou- 
sand Sokels,  and  have  organized  public  lectures,  theatrical 
performances  and  popular  matinees  on  a  large  scale,  while 
the  Socialist  parties  and  their  respective  institutions  are  carry- 
ing on  the  work  of  enlightenment  in  different  ways,  their  lec- 
tures and  courses  having  been  attended  in  191 9-1920  by 
nearly  five  hundred  thousand  persons. 

Militarism  of  the  German-Magyar  type  meant,  in  its  last 
issue,  the  killing  of  the  body.  There  was,  however,  an  analo- 
gous system  of  aggression  which  resulted  in  the  killing  of 
the  soul.  It  was  the  system  of  artificial  denationalization  of 
the  Slovaks  and  Ruthenians  (as  well  as  of  the  Rumanians) 
living  under  the  Magyar  rule.  Up  to  the  close  of  the  war, 
the  Magyar  state  denied  the  existence  of  the  non-Magyar 
nationalities.  Consequently,  two  million  Slovak  people  had 
to  send  their  children  to  primary  or  secondary  schools  from 
which  their  mother  tongue  was  excluded.  This,  naturally, 
resulted  in  a  large  number  of  Slovak  illiterates.  To  cope 
with  the  problems  arising  from  this,  hundreds  of  schools  of 
all  kinds  were  at  once  needed  for  the  neglected  Slovaks  and 
Ruthenians;  and  the  Czecho-Slovak  state,  by  concentrated 
and  well  organized  efforts,  managed  to  establish  over  four 
thousand  elementary  schools  in  Slovakia  and  Ruthenia  in  the 
space  of  two  years  (1918-1920) — providing,  at  the  same 
time,  for  the  educational  needs  of  the  Magyar  and  German 
minorities.  Besides  the  elementary  schools,  forty-six  secon- 
dary schools  for  the  Slovaks  and  Ruthenians  were  erected, 
and  many  commercial  and  agricultural  institutions.  In  ad- 
dition, popular  courses  of  civic  education  were  started  to 
meet  the  intellectual  needs  of  adults  of  both  countries. 

Thus,  a  work  of  spiritual  enlightenment,  almost  unpar- 
alleled in  history,  has  been  accomplished  in  spite  of  almost 
insurmountable  difficulties.  The  future  calls  even  small  na- 
tions to  combat  the  dark  powers  of  reaction  by  spreading  the 
light  of  knowledge  and  moral  improvement  everywhere. 
"  Work  while  it  is  day,"  may  well  be  accepted  as  a  motto 
for  every  one  who  understands  the  deepest  needs  of  our 
generation. 

Nothing  but  the  — 

SCHOOL  children  in  New  York  city  are  to  have  their 
minds  made  up  for  them  in  the  future.  School  texts  in 
the  field  of  American  history  are  to  be  carefully  written 
under  the  supervision  of  censors  and  in  accord  with  certain 
definite  principles  laid  down  by  a  committee  of  teachers  and 
administrators  of  the  system.    The  principles  are  as  follows : 

Strictly  speaking,  the  textbook  writer  is  not  a  historian. 

It  is  for  the  teacher  to  determine  what  material  is  needed.  It  is 
for  the  textbook  writer  to  supply  it. 

The  textbook  must  contain  no  statement  in  derogation  or  in  dis- 
paragement of  the  achievements  of  American  heroes.  It  must  not 
question  the  sincerity  of  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  founders  of 
the  republic  or  of  those  who  have  guided  its  destinies. 

BRYN  MAWR'S  second  summer  school  for  Women  Work- 
ers in  Industry  is  now  in  session.  The  retiring  president  of 
the  college,  M.  Carey  Thomas,  in  her  opening  address  to 
the  students  declared  that  such  educational  efforts  among 
the  working  women  of  America  would  "  set  free  the  won- 
derful dormant  abilities  of  the  workers  " ;  promote  that  un- 
derstanding which  "  must  prevail  before  industrial  peace 
and  justice  can  be  established  ";  and  bring  nearer  that  finer 
social  order  for  which  people  are  waiting.  Miss  Thomas 
insisted  that  the  Bryn  Mawr  campus  has  always  been  a 
center  of  freedom  in  speech  and  teaching,  and  she  urged 
the  summer  students  to  question  all  things  freely,  to  get  at 
the  underlying  truth  in  all  discussions,  and  to  express  their 
own  convictions  without  fear. 


FAMILY  WELFARE 


Conducted  by 
PAUL  L.  BENJAMIN 


Life  Insurance  of  Women 


T 


O  what  extent  are  self-supporting  women  utilizing 
the  unusual  opportunity  for  providing  for  their  old 
age  afforded  by  the  Massachusetts  savings  bank  life 
-insurance?  This  state-aided  plan,  established  in 
1907,  largely  through  the  efforts  of  Justice  Louis  D.  Bran- 
deis,  is  exceptionally  attractive  because  of  its  low  cost  and 
absolute  safety.  Although  only  four  banks  have  established 
insurance  departments  under  the  law,  sixty-five  other  savings 
banks  and  trust  companies  act  as  their  agents. 

One-tenth  of  all  Massachusetts  savings  bank  life  insur- 
ance policies  in  force  on  October  31,  1921,  were  held  by 
women.  To  ascertain  what  classes  of  women  were  thus  in- 
sured and  in  what  types  of  policies  they  were  most  interested, 
these  3,431  policies  were  tabulated,  with  the  following  re- 
sults. 

The  age  period  at  which  the  women  are  most  likely  to 
take  out  the  insurance  is  from  twenty  to  thirty.  Forty-four 
per  cent  of  all  their  policies  were  taken  out  in  this  age  period. 
In  many  occupations,  especially  in  factories,  the  greatest 
number  of  women  employed  are  from  twenty  to  thirty  years 
old — their  most  productive  age  period,  when  they  are  less 
likely  to  have  dependents  and  are  able  to  save.  Also,  in  this 
age  period  a  woman  begins  to  realize  the  necessity  for  making 
provision  for  the  less  productive  period  of  old  age.  It  was 
found  that  girls  under  twenty  were  very  little  interested  in 
insurance;  most  of  them  thought  that  some  day  they  would 
be  married  and  would  not  be  dependent  upon  their  own  earn- 
ings for  a  livelihood.  The  twenty  years  required  to  mature 
an  endownment  seemed  too  long.  Many  of  these  younger 
girls  did  not  handle  their  own  money  but* took  home  their 
pay  envelopes  unopened  as  contributions  to  household  ex- 
penses. Nevertheless,  11  per  cent  of  the  policies  analyzed 
were  purchased  before  the  holders  reached  the  age  of  twenty 
years. 

About  one-fourth  of  the  women  bought  Massachusetts 
savings  bank  life  insurance  when  they  were  between  thirty 
and  forty ;  only  one  out  of  six  after  she  was  forty.  One  rea- 
son is  that  the  insurance  rates  for  a  woman  over  forty  are 
much  higher  than  for  younger  ones;  moreover,  this  is  the 
age  period  at  which  a  woman  is  most  likely  to  have  de- 
pendents and  when,  in  many  lines  of  work,  her  earning 
power  has  diminished  so  that  she  cannot  afford  insurance. 
One  woman,  a  widow,  employed  in  a  large  rubber  factory, 
said  she  could  not  afford  even  a  small  policy  because  she 
never  earned  more  than  $15  a  week  and  had  herself  and 
three  small  children  to  support.  She  was  well  aware  that 
if  she  died  there  would  be  no  provision  for  her  children  and 
that  they  would  have  to  go  to  some  institution. 


Factory  operatives..  1,171 

Clerical  occupations.  887 

Housewives  706 

Students   155 

Teachers   108 

Trained  nurses 71 

All   others 333 

Total 3,431 


Occupational  Grouping  of  Women  Holding  Massachusetts  Savings 
Bank  Insurance  Policies 


An  exception  to  the  general  trend,  the  largest  group 
among  housewives  and  professional  women  to  purchase  in- 
surance is  that  between  thirty  and  forty  years  of  age.  The 
most  productive  period  of  the  professional  woman  begins  in 
her  late  twenties  or  early  thirties. 

The  largest  occupational  group  of  the  women  policy  hold- 
ers studied  is  that  of  factory  workers.  Most  of  the  educa- 
tional work  for  this  insurance  is  carried  on  in  factories 
where  many  can  be  reached  in  a  short  time.  This  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  34  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  poli- 
cies issued  to  women  were  written  for  factory  workers  and 
26  per  cent  for  women  in  clerical  occupations,  most  of  whom 
were  connected  with  the  factory  offices,  giving  to  the  fac- 
tories a  total  of  three-fifths  of  the  entire  number  of  poli- 
cies held  by  women.  One-fifth  of  the  policies  were  taken 
by  housewives;  these  women  learn  of  this  insurance  oppor- 
tunity through  members  of  their  families  employed  in  fac- 
tories where  educational  work  has  been  done.  Factory 
workers  and  their  families  are  ardent  believers  in  life  in- 
surance. Out  of  135  factory  women  interviewed,  only  18 
said  they  carried  no  insurance.  However,  many  could  not 
tell  the  amounts  of  their  policies.  When  asked,  these  women 
exclaimed,  "  Oh,  I  don't  know.  I  just  pay  25  cents  a  week." 

Among  the  3,431  women  who  purchased  savings  bank 
life  insurance  policies,  seven  out  of  ten  preferred  annual 
premium  policies  (on  which  premiums  may  be  paid  annually, 
semi-annually  or  quarterly)  ;  the  others  held  monthly 
premium  policies,  designed  to  take  the  place  of  the  weekly 
premium  industrial  insurance  offered  by  commercial  com- 
panies. Wage-earners  are  so  accustomed  to  this  kind  of 
insurance  that  it  will  take  some  time  to  educate  them  to  the 
advantages  of  the  annual  premium  policy.  However,  con- 
siderable progress  has  been  made  in  this  direction:  out  of 
534  policies  written  for  women  in  1921,  only  20,  i.  e.,  less 
than  5  per  cent,  were  on  the  monthly  premium  plan.  The 
monthly  premium  policy  is  for  smaller  amounts,  is  slightly 
more  expensive  than  the  other  type,  and  is  carried  largely 
for  the  purpose  of  defraying  burial  expenses  rather  than  as 
a  provision  for  old  age.  Ninety  per  cent  of  these  policies  are 
for  less  than  $300. 

Over  one-half  of  the  policies  written  for  women  were 
twenty-year  endowments,  four-fifths  of  them  for  $500  or 
less,  the  remainder  for  $1,000.  The  women  like  the  idea 
that  there  is  a  cash  sum  coming  back  to  them.  Only  a  lit- 
tle over  a  fourth  of  the  policies  are  of  the  straight-life,  an- 
nual premium  type;  there  is,  however,  an  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  women  taking  out  such  policies  because  the 
commonwealth,  through  its  Division  of  Savings  Bank  Life 
Insurance,  is  laying  special  emphasis  upon  this  form  of  in- 
surance, which  is  considered  to  be  the  best  for  the  self- 
supporting  woman.  It  gives  the  greatest  protection  at  the 
lowest  rates.  The  dividends,  if  permitted  to  remain  with 
the  insurance  bank,  will  buy  paid-up  insurance  which  will 
provide  a  limited  payment  life  policy  or  an  endowment 
policy. 

For  the  woman  who  wants  to  provide  herself  with  a 
definite  permanent  income  in  her  old  age,  a  deferred  annuity 
is  provided.  The  policy  holder  pays  a  small  sum  each  month 
until  the  age  of  sixty  or  sixty-five  is  reached,  when  the 
bank  begins  to  pay  her  the  annuity.  The  ages  at  which 
women  are  most  likely  to  purchase  deferred  annuities  appear 
to  be  between  thirty  and  fifty.  Before  the  age  of  thirty, 
the  annuity  does  not  appeal  to  the  women,  who  think  they 
still  have  time  to  accumulate  enough  to  live  on  in  their 
declining  years.  After  they  reach  fifty,  the  annuity  is  too 
expensive. 
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A  combination  of  provision  for  old  age  and  life  insur- 
ance is  also  offered,  but  only  1  per  cent  of  the  women  taking 
out  savings  bank  life  insurance  make  use  of  it. 

Many  women  are  protected  by  group  insurance  taken  out 
by  the  employer.  The  amounts  carried  vary  from  $100  to 
$3,000  for  the  individual.  This  type  of  insurance  has  been 
put  in  force  in  fifty-seven  establishments  in  Massachusetts, 
covering  16,389  persons,  many  of  them  women,  and  rep- 
resenting a  total  of  $7,541,000  of  insurance. 

As  yet,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  women  of  Massachusetts 
have  fully  awakened  to  the  value  of  savings  bank  life  in- 
surance as  a  means  of  providing  for  their  old  age.  Its  estab- 
lishment was  a  great  step  forward,  but  intensive  educational 
campaigns  will  have  to  be  made  to  induce  self-supporting 
women  to  buy  the  kinds  of  policies  best  adapted  to  their 
needs  and  to  keep  up  the  premiums  from  year  to  year.  The 
best  time  to  bring  this  information  before  the  women  is 
while  they  are  between  twenty  and  thirty,  when  the  rates 
are  low  and  thrift  habits  are  being  formed. 

Fressa  S.  Baker. 

Fellow  in  the  Research  Department  of  the  Women's 

Education  and  Industrial  Union, 

Boston. 

Marriage  in  Sweden 

BY  its  new  marriage  code,  which  went  into  effect  last 
year,  Sweden  recognizes  the  importance  of  the  family 
as  a  social  unit,  and  that  upon  its  welfare  depends  much 
of  the  welfare  of  society.  As  a  foundation  for  a  normal 
family  the  law  provides  that  only  the  man  and  woman 
who  are  mentally  and  physically  fit  may  marry.  No  one 
may  do  so  who  is  feebleminded,  insane,  epileptic  (if  the  dis- 
ease is  in  a  transmittabje  form)  or  who  is  afflicted  with  a 
venereal  disease  in  a  contagious  stage.  The  king  may  grant 
a  special  dispensation  in  the  case  of  a  person  having  epilepsy 
or  a  venereal  disease.  Such  exceptions,  however,  would 
probably  be  few  in  number.  The  law  also  recognizes  that 
the  man  and  woman  should  have  reached  sufficient  maturity 
to  enter  marriage  relations  intelligently.  No  man  under 
twenty-one  and  no  woman  under  eighteen  may  marry,  unless 
a  special  dispensation  is  granted.  No  persons  related 
through  direct  descent  may  marry  each  other. 

The  principal  idea  embodied  in  the  new  law  seems  to  be 
to  place  husband  and  wife  side  by  side  as  equally  free  and 
independent  persons.  No  longer  is  the  wife  merely  a  home- 
keeper,  supported  by  her  husband.  Both  must  contribute 
to  the  support  of  the  family  according  to  their  ability.  A 
woman  who  has  no  money  income  but  who  devotes  herself 
to  the  care  of  the  home  fulfills  her  duties  in  this  way.  If, 
however,  she  is  a  wage  earner,  it  is  her  duty,  as  well  as 
her  husband's,  to  contribute  financially.  Husband  and  wife 
are  compelled  to  give  to  each  other  such  information  relative 
to  their  economic  status  as  is  necessary  to  determine  what 
share  of  support  each  shall  bear.  The  husband  or  wife 
who  "  openly  neglects  "  his  or  her  duty  of  support  can  be 
compelled  to  give  to  the  other  a  fixed  amount  at  stated 
times.  If,  for  instance,  the  husband  is  a  habitual  drunkard, 
the  court  may  order  that  all  of  his  earnings  necessary  for 
the  support  of  the  family  be  turned  over  to  his  wife. 

Each  party  has  a  "  marriage-right  "  in  the  property  owned 
by  the  other  at  the  time  of  entering  marriage,  unless  a 
previous  agreement  provides  that  such  property  is  to  be 
owned  separately.  Property  later  obtained  through  inherit- 
ance or  gift  is  also  owned  jointly,  unless  it  is  specifically 
stated  by  the  donor  that  it  is  to  be  owned  individually  by 
one  or  the  other.  All  other  property  also  is  owned  jointly. 
Any  property  in  which  there  is  a  "  marriage-right  "  may 
be  disposed  of  only  by  mutual  consent. 

In  cases  of  non-support,  separation,  and  certain  other  do- 
mestic difficulties,  the  husband  or  wife  may  refer  the  mat- 


ter to  an  "  intermediary  "  or  adviser  before  bringing  it  to 
a  formal  court.  The  minister  of  the  parish  by  virtue  of 
his  position  may  be  such  an  adviser.  The  court  may  ap- 
point other  persons  and  the  municipal  council  may  appoint 
at  least  one  man-  and  one  woman  of  the  community  to  act 
in  this  capacity.  In  formal  cases  the  court  may  ask  for  an 
investigation  by  an  intermediary,  if  this  has  not  already 
been  made.  Husband  and  wife  have  the  same  legal  rights 
of  divorce.  This  may  be  obtained  by  mutual  consent  after 
one  year's  separation. 

Closely  related  to  the  marriage  law  is  the  one  concerning 
children  born  in  wedlock.  According  to  the  provisions  of 
this  law,  children,  unless  married,  are  under  the  care  and 
guardianship  of  their  parents  until  they  are  twenty-one  years 
of  age.  Parents  together  decide  matters  concerning  the  per- 
son of  the  child,  but  should  the  child  have  property  of  his 
own  the  father  is  the  legal  guardian  of  this. 

The  duty  of  support  does  not  cease  until  the  child  has 
received  an  education  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  par- 
ents' ability  and  the  child's  talents,  and  in  no  case  until 
the  child  has  reached  sixteen  years.  The  amount  of  sup- 
port is  divided  between  the  parents  according  to  their 
ability  to  pay.  If  the  parents  are  separated,  the  one  who 
does  not  have  the  custody  of  the  child  must  contribute 
financially  toward  his  support. 

Should  one  parent  be  found  to  be  an  unfit  custodian,  or 
to  have  neglected  or  mistreated  the  child,  the  other  parent 
may  be  declared  by  the  court  to  be  the  child's  legal  guardian. 
If  both  parents  are  unfit,  the  child  may  be  transferred  by 
court  order  to  some  one  else. 

The  marriage  law  and  the  related  statutes  concerning  chil- 
dren born  within  wedlock,  children  born  out  of  wedlock, 
adoption  and  other  matters  have  resulted  largely  from  the 
efforts  of  a  commission  appointed  in  1909,  which,  with 
similar  cooperating  bodies  from  Norway  and  Denmark, 
have  worked  out  for  the  three  countries  marriage  codes 
which  are  similar  though  not  identical. 

Irma  C.  Lonegren. 

Federal  Children's  Bureau. 

Show  the  Need — Then  Meet  It 

UNDER  a  law  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin legislature,  any  city  of  the  third  class  may  vote 
money  to  a  private  organization  doing  a  public  work.  Al- 
though seventeen  cities  in  the  state  are  affected  by  the 
measure,  the  Madison  Public  Welfare  Association  is  thus 
far  the  only  organization  which  has  benefited  from  it.  Dur- 
ing the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  dollars  has  been 
appropriated  to  its  work.  The  organization  is  not  a  stereo- 
typed one.  While  its  main  interest  has  centered  in  family 
social  work,  its  functions  have  been  dynamic  rather  than 
static.  Under  its  constitution  it  can  carry  on  any  social 
activity  which  is  not  undertaken  by  some  other  agency. 

The  work  of  this  society  is  also  an  excellent  illustration 
of  the  function  of  a  social  agency  in  demonstrating  a  need 
and  suitable  methods  of  meeting  it  and  then  turning  over 
that  activity  to  some  other  agency,  usually  a  public  depart- 
ment. Thus,  the  subsidy  of  the  city  is  practically  an  appro- 
priation for  experimental  work  which  a  voluntary  organi- 
zation can  better  undertake  than  the  city  itself. 

Back  in  191 4,  one  of  the  visitors  of  the  association  brought 
to  light,  through  many  flagrant  cases,  the  need  for  more 
adequate  attention  to  the  problem  of  the  delinquent  girl. 
Thereupon  it  was  suggested  to  the  chief  of  police  that  he 
use  this  visitor  for  cases  involving  such  delinquency. 
Records  of  these  cases  were  then  kept  by  the  association. 
At  the  end  of  a  year  the  directors  of  the  society  had  suf- 
ficient data  to  go  to  the  city  council  and  declare  that  "  while 

Mrs.  is  very  valuable  to  us  as  a  visitor,  she  will 

be  ten  times  more  valuable  as  an  employe  of  the  city."     As 
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a  result,  the  position  of  police  matron  was  created,  and  she 
was  the  first  woman  to  be  appointed  to  it. 

In  19 1 5  the  association  became  involved  in  conducting  a 
free  employment  bureau  through  which  about  five  hundred 
jobs,  were  secured  each  year.  Although  the  work  grew,  it 
did  not  increase  sufficiently  to  fill  the  real  need.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Board  of  Commerce  was  prevailed  upon  to  take 
over  the  bureau  which  eventually  developed  into  a  public 
employment  bureau  carried  on  at  state  and  city  expense. 

In  1916  the  association  became  impressed  with  the  inade- 
quate supervision  of  mothers'  pension  cases.  From  a  com- 
parison of  facts  obtained  from  judges  throughout  the  state 
in  regard  to  methods  of  supervision  in  such  cases,  ammuni- 
tion was  secured  with  which  to  obtain  the  passage  of  a  bill 
by  the  state  legislature  permitting  any  judge  to  appoint  an 
advistory  council  to  act  as  supervisors  of  the  mothers'  pen- 
sions. This  council  could  in  turn  appoint  other  paid  super- 
visors. 

In  191 7  the  association  established  an  eye,  ear,  nose  and 
throat  clinic  and  a  dental  clinic.  At  first  these  institutions 
were  maintained  through  the  volunteer  service  of  forty-five 
dentists  and  five  specialists,  including  the  most  highly  skilled 
men  in  the  city.  After  several  years,  out  of  justice  to  the 
men  who  had  given  their  services  so  long  and  in  order  to 
extend  the  work,  a  dentist  and  a  specialist  were  employed 
at  a  salary.  Last  year  the  directors  of  the  association  got 
the  city  council  to  vote  the  necessary  money  to  the  school 
board  to  take  over  these  clinics. 

Another  important  project  conducted  by  the  association 
has  been  its  neighborhood  house.  Recently  the  house  has 
been  placed  under  the  joint  administration  of  the  organi- 
zation and  the  vocational  board  of  the  city. 

In  this  and  other  ways  the  association  is  closely  tied  up 
with  the  public  welfare  activity  of  the  city  as  result  largely 
of  three  things:  an  effort  made  to  keep  the  city  and  the 
county  officials  informed  of  all  details  of  the  work;  the 
democratic  nature  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  associa- 
tion ;  their  vision  and  untiring  devotion. 

Edward  D.  Lynde. 

Wisconsin  State  Conference  of  Social  Work. 

Two  New  Councils 

THE  pendulum  is  swinging  away  from  the  autocratically 
controlled  financial  federation  or  council  of  social 
agencies  toward  a  more  democratic  type  in  which  adequate 
representation  is  given  to  social  agencies.  This  change  is 
evident  in  the  organization  of  the  two  most  recently  formed 
councils  and  federations,  namely,  the  Welfare  Federation 
of  Newark  and  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies  of  Buffalo. 
The  Newark  federation  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  council 
af  social  agencies  which  has  been  in  existence  a  little  over 
a  year.  For  some  time  there  was  talk  of  starting  a  fed- 
eration separate  from  the  council  to  be  largely  sponsored 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Several  years  ago  such  a 
result  might  possibly  have  taken  place.  But  the  newer  sen- 
timent prevailed,  and  joint  financing  for  social  work  has 
Deen  placed  where  it  belongs — in  the  organization  which  is 
truly  representative  of  the  social  work  of  the  city  and  which 
las  expert  social  workers  upon  its  staff. 

The  Buffalo  council,  though  it  will  seem  like  an  old 
friend  to  many  social  workers  because  of  the  former  Social 

Welfare  Conference  which,  before  it  was  merged  into  the 

suncil,   had   been   in   existence  for   more  than   thirty-three 
fears,  is  really  a  newly  created  federation  of  the  principal 

Dcial  agencies  of  the  city  with  common  aims  and  objectives. 
The  organization  of  both  bodies  provides  for  a  basic  gov- 
erning group  representative  of  both  the  public  and  the  social 
agencies.  In  neither  case,  however,  is  the  representation 
jiven  to  outside  interests  large  enough  to  give  them  any 

antrol  over  the  social  work  of  the  city.     Thus,  that  ghost 
)f  dominance  of  social  work  by  business  interests  has  been 


laid.  It  is  this  phase  of  these  two  organizations  which  will, 
perhaps,  be  of  most  interest  to  the  large  number  of  cities 
which  are  now  considering  federating  their  agencies.  In 
each  instance  member  agencies  are  allowed  a  representation 
upon  the  governing  body.  In  the  case  of  Buffalo  two  rep- 
resentatives are  allowed  from  each  member  agency;  in 
Newark  each  agency  participating  in  the  community  chest 
has  two  representatives  upon  the  board  while  other  member 
agencies  which  share  only  in  the  other  activities  of  the 
council  have  one. 

The  Buffalo  council  with  its  plan  to  initiate  and  to  carry 
on  joint  activities  is  a  promise  of  what  the  Newark  group 
has  already  accomplished  with  only  one  year  behind  it.  In 
Newark,  for  instance,  the  council  started  a  social  service 
exchange.  In  many  cities  this  is  often  a  part  of  the  family 
welfare  society.  The  following  instance  is  one  of  many 
cited  by  the  organization  to  show  how  effective  the  exchange 
has  been:  A  mother  of  five  asked  a  children's  society  in  the 
city  to  place  her  children  in  homes  in  order  that  she  might 
go  out  to  work.  An  inquiry  at  the  exchange  revealed  that 
the  family  welfare  society  was  already  caring  for  the  family 
and  that  it  had  also  made  application  for  a  mother's  pen- 
sion so  that  the  family  might  be  kept  together.  Thus,  had 
the  children's  society  acted  upon  the  mother's  request  with- 
out first  consulting  the  exchange,  the  two  societies  would 
have  been  working  at  cross  purposes. 

During  the  year  the  agencies  participated  in  a  rather  ex- 
haustive study  of  unemployment  and  suggested  ways  of 
meeting  the  situation,  so  far  as  possible.  They  have  also 
just  issued  a  directory  of  convalescent  and  vacation  camps 
with  recommendations  regarding  the  admission  of  children 
to  them. 

Trends  in  Social  Service 

AS'  a  sequel  to  the  abolition  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Lake 
divisions  of  the  American  Red  Cross  [see  the  Survey 
for  May  6,  1922,]  a  new  division  has  been  created  at  the 
national  headquarters  of  the  organization  consisting  of  chap- 
ters formerly  embraced  in  the  two  defunct  divisions  together 
with  Virginia  and  the  former  Insular  and  Foreign  Division. 
The  headquarters  contact  is  now  with  Washington  rather 
than  with  the  division  offices  as  before.  Mrs.  John  Allen 
Dougherty,  a  volunteer,  is  the  manager  of  the  division. 

SOCIAL  WORK,  An  Outline  of  its  Professional  As- 
pects, is  a  pamphlet  recently  issued  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Social  Workers  in  which  the  various  fields  of  social 
work  are  discussed  in  detail.  More  technical  than  the  bul- 
letin on  The  Profession  of  Social  Work,  prepared  by  the 
association's  committee  on  vocational  information  last  year, 
the  new  publication  is  invaluable  to  those  who  are  consider- 
ing social  work  as  a  profession  or  who  wish  to  get  a  com- 
plete, authoritative  picture  of  many  kinds  of  social  work. 

TWO  clauses  of  the  measure  passed  at  the  last  session  of 
the  Ontario  legislature  for  the  protection  of  unmarried 
mothers  have  since  been  rather  severely  criticized  by  citizens 
of  the  province.  The  first  of  these  is  the  clause  placing 
upon  the  father,  after  the  paternity  of  the  child  has  been 
determined  by  the  court,  the  responsibility  of  paying  for  the 
care  and  the  education  of  the  child  until,  he  reaches  the  age 
of  sixteen.  The  second  clause  under  fire  provides  that  in 
event  of  the  death  of  the  father  the  expense  of  the  child 
shall  be  binding  upon  his  estate  as  an  ordinary  debt.  How- 
ever, the  stipulation  is  also  made  that  if  this  deprives  the 
widow  or  the  legitimate  children  of  necessary  maintenance 
the  court  may  vary  the  order  to  pay  "  in  such  manner  that 
the  widow  of  the  father  and  his  children  born  in  wedlock, 
if  any,  shall  be  duly  provided  for  before  the  child  or  children 
born  out  of  wedlock." 


Some  Uses  of  Industrial  Arbitration 


AN  article  by  Basil  M.  Manly  in  the  Survey  of 
April  i  admirably  supports  his  conclusion  that  "  ar- 
bitration cannot  and  will  not  produce  industrial  jus- 
tice." Most  of  those  with  experience  in  industrial 
negotiations  and  with  understanding  of  the  aims  of  organ- 
ized labor  will  agree  with  him  that  the  employer  enjoys 
the  advantage  of  the  initiative,  that  he  can  evade  decisions 
with  greater  impunity  than  can  the  union,  and  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  genuinely  "  impartial  "  arbitrator,  no 
matter  how  good  his  intentions.  On  such  grounds  compul- 
sory arbitration  may  unreservedly  be  condemned.  Mr. 
Manly  admits,  however,  that  many  of  his  objections  to  arbi- 
tration apply  with  equal  force  to  strikes,  and  that  volun- 
tary arbitration  may  sometimes  be  helpful  as  the  lesser  of 
evils.  This  possibility  deserves  a  more  complete  explora- 
tion than  he  has  given  it.  If,  as  he  intimates,  labor  has 
little  to  gain  from  either  strikes  or  arbitration,  but  must 
turn  its  attention  chiefly  to  political  and  cooperative  action, 
the  trade  unions  might  as  well  disband.  What  is  the  use 
of  a  strong  economic  organization,  if  the  net  result  of  its 
economic  struggles  is  nil?  Granting  the  substantial  truth 
of  every  objection  raised  by  Mr.  Manly,  and  granting  the 
importance  of  political  and  cooperative  effort,  surely  this 
picture  of  the  possible  effectiveness  of  the  unions  leaves  out 
a  large  part  of  the  landscape. 

In  order  to  set  a  proper  background  for  understanding 
the  matter,  it  may  be  well  to  compare  the  activities  of  the 
trade  union  movement  in  industry  with  the  historic  strug- 
gles of  various  classes  of  the  British  people  for  constitu- 
tional government.  William  M.  Leiserson  has  described 
this  parallel  in  considerable  detail  in  his  paper,  Constitu- 
tional Government  in  American  Industries,  delivered  before 
the  American  Economic  Association,  but  it  will  suffice  here 
to  note  the  main  similarities.  When  a  group  of  skilled 
wage-earners  organize  and  by  the  use  of  economic  pressure 
secure  a  trade  agreement  from  an  employer,  they  do  sub- 
stantially the  same  thing  as  did  the  barons  when  they 
forced  King  John  to  grant  Magna  Charta.  They  gain  a 
share  in  industrial  government — it  may  be  in  the  matter 
of  regulating  wages;  it  may  be  in  hours  or  important  shop 
practices.  Little  by  little,  the  foothold  thus  achieved  broad- 
ens through  successive  conflicts  and  victories,  until  all  the 
wage-earners  concerned  are  included  in  the  scheme  of  rep- 
resentative government,  and  until  the  encroachment  on  the 
powers  of  the  crown  renders  the  industrial  monarchy  very 
limited  indeed.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  precedents  and  the 
machinery  of  government  are  built  up.  This  kind  of 
growth  is,  in  a  sense,  an  alternative  to  a  sudden  revolu- 
tionary overturn  which  would  be  comparable  to  that  which 
established  the  United  States. 

Two  basic  facts  about  any  such  process  are  at  once 
obvious — first,  that  it  is  progressive,  and  so  is  incompatible 
with  any  static  balancing  of  powers  on  the  theory  that  the 
crown  and  the  people  stand  on  a  permanent  equality  with 
each  other;  and  second,  that  the  source  of  justice,  as  it 
is  currently  understood,  is  not  the  documents  which  the 
people  win  at  any  time,  or  even  the  governmental  machinery 
which  is  set  up,  but  the  organized  power  of  the  people  which 
lies  behind  the  documents  and  the  government.  Liberty 
means  what  the  people  make  it  mean. 

Now  what,  in  any  such  order  of  things,  is  the  proper 
place  of  arbitration — that  is,  of  judicial  machinery?  If  in- 
stead of  securing  Magna  Charta,  the  barons  had  delegated 
all  present  and  future  issues  between  them  and  the  crown 
to  an  outside  "  impartial  "  person  of  prominence — say  the 
Pope — they  would  have  committed  an  act  of  monumental 
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folly.  Basic  issues  of  power  cannot  always  be  arbitrated. 
Nor  has  an  outsider  the  means  of  judgment  or  the  under- 
standing of  vital  issues  necessary  to  decide  such  issues. 
Realities  would  be  sure  to  overturn  his  judgments  unless 
by  some  miracle  he  were  clever  enough  to  hit  the  center 
of  the  balance  of  power  with  each  decision.  But  when  the 
people  had  reached  some  agreement  on  basic  principles  with 
the  crown,  they  very  wisely  permitted  judges  to  apply  such 
principles  to  specific  cases.  In  other  words,  arbitrators 
cannot  and  should  not  frame  constitutions  and  trade  agree- 
ments, but  they  are  often  necessary  to  interpret  such  con- 
stitutions and  agreements,  once  framed.  To  say  this  is 
not  to  say  that  judges  and  arbitrators  are  always  impartial, 
or  that  they  do  not  often  adopt  the  attitude  of  those  who 
happen  to  be  in  power.  But  constitutional  government 
could  not  have  survived  at  all  without  courts  to  interpret 
legislation  and  to  provide  the  people  with  a  chance  of  or- 
derly appeal  against  usurping  executives. 

The  kind  of  industrial  arbitration  that  is  interpretative 
rather  than  formative  of  basic  legislation  is  the  impartial 
machinery  in  the  men's  clothing  industry.  Periodically  the 
union  meets  with  the  employers  in  the  various  markets  and 
frames  new  agreements  covering  union  preference,  hours, 
wage  rates,  system  of  work,  protection  against  unjust  dis- 
charge, and  such  fundamental  matters.  During  the  life 
of  the  agreement,  disputes  arising  under  it  are  adjusted  by 
a  judicial  machinery,  at  the  head  of  which,  in  most  in- 
stances, is  an  "  impartial  chairman."  But  this  "  impartial 
chairman  "  is  not  an  august  individual  appointed  by  a  super- 
government  to  serve  the  interests  of  "  absolute  justice," 
"  the  public  "  or  some  other  abstraction ;  he  is  a  servant  of 
a  particular  government  with  a  particular  set  of  legisla- 
tion; he  is  not  a  segregated  impartial  person  but  an  expert 
on  the  job  continuously  studying  the  requirements  of  the 
industry  and  the  attitude  of  both  parties,  and  he  receives 
his  salary  from  them.  If  he  does  his  job  well  he  bends 
every  energy  to  making  the  agreement  effective  as  long  as 
it  lasts,  he  applies  it  in  good  faith  and  so  protects  the  major 
interests  of  both  sides  by  preventing  unnecessary  guerrilla 
warfare,  and  by  concentrating  attention  on  the  big  issues 
which  may  be  readjusted  when  the  next  agreement  is  nego- 
tiated. 

With  this  distinction  clearly  in  mind,  we  may  go  on  to 
further  refinements.  Do  not  judges  sometimes  make  fun- 
damental law?  Does  not  basic  legislation  grow  from  prec- 
edent to  precedent  handed  down  in  judicial  decisions? 
Do  not  unions  sometimes  request  arbitration  on  basic  mat- 
ters? All  these  questions  must,  of  course,  be  answered  in 
the  affirmative.  Agreements  of ,  the  clothing  workers  con- 
tain an  emergency  clause  allowing  the  arbitrator  to  alter 
wages  in  case  of  necessity.  The  packing  house  unions,  when 
the  "  Big  Five  "  packers  refused  longer  to  adjust  wages  by 
means  of  the  arbitration  machinery  set  up  by  the  govern- 
ment during  the  war,  struck  in  support  of  that  machinery. 
The  striking  cotton  mill  operatives  of  New  England  are 
now  offering  to  submit  the  question  of  wages  to  arbitration. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  all  such  cases  the  re- 
quest for  arbitration  is  not  an  appeal  to  absolute  justice 
but  an  appeal  to  a  means  of  avoiding  or  ending  open  strife 
which  does  not  in  itself  promise  decisive  results.  If  the 
clothing  workers'  union  felt  that  the  ability  to  strike  on 
the  wage  issue  at  any  time  were  more  important  to  them 
than  the  existence  of  periodic  agreements,  they  would  not 
have  made  the  agreements.  Having  decided  to  make  agree- 
ments they  saw  the  necessity  of  some  flexibility  even  in  basic 
provisions.     The   packing   house  and   cotton   operatives,    if 
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they  won  arbitration,  would  win  also  their  immediate  and 
basic  objective,  which  is  recognition  of  their  organized 
existence.  In  other  words,  there  are  circumstances  in  which 
arbitration,  even  of  basic  issues,  is  preferable  to  trial  by 
battle,  and  these  circumstances  are  likely  to  become  more 
frequent  as  the  unions  achieve  basic  laws  approximately 
satisfactory  to  themselves.  In  such  cases,  the  field  of  choice 
of  the  judge  or  arbitrator  is  limited  by  the  victories  pre- 
viously achieved  through  the  power  of  the  people,  and  the 
line  of  development  of  fundamental  law  is  clearly  enough 
laid  out  so  that  a  judge  or  an  arbitrator  can  follow  it  with- 
out necessitating  a  test  of  strength  on  every  issue.  As  the 
people  of  England  gained  power,  more  and  more  basic  is- 
sues were  decided  without  appeal  to  force,  and  as  legisla- 
tion advanced,  the  courts  had  more  opportunity  to  contribute 
to  the  growth  of  law  by  interpretation  and  precedent. 

So  it  is  that  while  unions  jealously  guard  their  potential 
victories  against  the  dangers  of  compulsory  arbitration,  and 
while  they  justly  look  with  suspicion  upon  universal  arbi- 
tration as  a  cure-all,  yet  they  do  find  arbitration  useful  in 
specific  instances  and  are  likely  to  use  it  more  and  more  as 
they  approach  closer  to  genuine  popular  constitutional  gov- 
ernment in  industry. 

In  cases  where  unions  do  advisedly  accept  arbitration, 
they  can  go  far  to  neutralize  the  natural  advantages  which, 
as  Mr.  Manly  points  out,  the  employers  now  hold.  Unions 
would  gain  in  the  long  run  in  the  choice  of  arbitrators  if 
they  gave  up  the  attempt  to  play  political  "  hunches  "  and 
to  "  put  something  over  on  the  employer,"  but  instead  would 
choose  men  who  know  industry  and  the  labor  movement, 
and  would  give  them  a  chance  to  learn  their  jobs  by  suc- 


cessive cases,  even  though  a  particular  decision  may  not 
grant  all  they  desired.  When  it  comes  to  the  trial  of  the 
case,  the  fact  that  the  employer  has  a  monopoly  of  much 
of  the  essential  information  about  his  business  may  be 
turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  union.  No  arbitrator  with 
even  a  pretense  of  fairness  can  help  looking  with  favor  on 
a  plea  by  the  union  that  if  the  employer  fails  to  disclose 
such  information,  he  is  prejudicing  his  own  case.  By  fol- 
lowing out  such  a  line  of  argument,  certain  printing  trades 
unions  in  New  York  have  achieved  an  impartial  accounting 
survey  of  their  industry.  And  with  sufficient  expert  assist- 
ance in  economics,  accounting,  engineering  and  allied  sub- 
jects, unions  can  often  present  cases  to  arbitrators  which 
not  only  gain  their  immediate  objectives  but  also  help  build 
the  foundations  of  industrial  democracy  by  bringing  to  light 
facts  and  principles  about  the  operation  of  industry  which 
would  otherwise  have  remained  unknown  even  to  the  par- 
ties concerned.  While  it  is  true  that  the  employer  holds 
certain  superficial  advantages  in  arbitration,  it  is  also  true 
that  the  general  "  lay  of  the  land  "  is  ultimately  favorable 
to  labor,  and  with  experience  and  expert  advice  unions  can 
take  advantage  of  this  fact.  The  technique  of  winning 
peaceful  victories,  once  the  basis  of  power  has  been  laid, 
has  not  yet  been  developed  as  has  the  technique  of  indus- 
trial warfare.  But  it  is  no  less  important,  and  its  impor- 
tance will  increase  as  time  goes  on.  It  will  do  so,  that  is, 
unless  on  account  of  an  uncompromising  attitude  of  em- 
ployers we  unhappily  regress  from  an  evolutionary  process 
of  constitutional  development  toward  a  situation  where  a 
catastrophic  overturn  is  the  only  outlet  for  democratic 
aspirations.  George   Soule. 


An    Ethical   Program 

for 
Principles  in  Industry 


AFTER  two  years  of  research  and  dis- 
■/!■  cussion,  the  Business  Men's  Group  of 
the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture  makes  public 
a  program  of  guiding  principles  for  bus- 
iness which  will  look  toward  better  indus- 
trial relations.  The  men  of  the  group, 
nearly  all  engaged  in  large  industries  or 
owners  of  their  own  businesses,  were  search- 
ing primarily  for  light  for  themselves.  To 
this  end  they  engaged  Frank  Tannenbaum 
— the  writer  and  student  of  industrial  con- 
ditions and  prison  methods — as  secretary 
of  the  organization  and,  after  a  series  of 
meetings  and  discussions  of  industrial  prob- 
lems, began  to  experiment  in  working  out 
new   principles   in    their   own   industries. 

In  presenting  their  program  to  the  meeting 
at  which  it  was  officially  adopted,  M. 
Kirchberger,  chairman  of  the  group,  ex- 
plained that  the  object  was  primarily  to 
get  at  the  motives  of  those  engaged  in  busi- 
ness and  commerce: 

"By  the  mere  force  of  logic  we  unani- 
mously agreed  that  the  profit-making  motive 
had  to  be  dethroned.  .  .  .  The  very  con- 
ception of  profit  must  undergo  a  change  as 
we  go  along  and  realize  that  the  establish- 
ment of  proper  human  relations,  the  dis- 
tribution of  responsibilities  and  participa-- 
tions  in  the  proceeds  of  industry  and  com- 
merce is  conducive  of  greater  efficiency, 
greater  stability  and  greater  service.  When 
the  well-being  of  a  community  and  not  that 
of  an  individual  is  the  goal  of  our  labors, 
when  we  have  become  accustomed  to  think 
and  act  as  groups  and  not  as  individuals, 
then  the  profit  motive  as  understood  today 
will  have  relegated  itself  to  the  proper  place 
and  made  room  for  a  conception  of  this 
term  infinitely  higher  and  nobler." 


PRINCIPLES 

1.  That  there  is  a  spiritual  worth  in  every 
human  being  which  industry  must  rec- 
ognize. 

2.  That  human  exploitation  is  immoral 
and    socially  destructive. 

3.  The  highest  service  which  any  calling 
can  render  is  the  development  of  per- 
sonality in  all  those  who  are  affected  by 
it. 

4.  That  service  to  the  community  and  not 
profit  seeking  should  be  the  main  pur- 
pose of  business   and   industry. 

5.  That  there  is  a  creative  impulse  in  the 
mass  of  men  sufficient  to  carry  on  in- 
dustry without  sole  reliance  upon  the 
pecuniary  motive;  business  and  indus- 
try can  call  forth  the  same  constructive 
interests  that  play  such  an  important 
part  in  the  practices  of  the  sciences  and 
the  arts. 

PROGRAM     FOR     APPLICATION     TO 

INDUSTRY 
1.  The  Organization  of  Industry. 

The  problems  of  industry  are  largely  in- 
dustrial rather  than  political,  and  should, 
therefore,  as  far  as  possible,  be  solved  by 
the  industries  themselves.  The  federal, 
state  and  local  governments  should,  how- 
ever, establish  laws  that  may  fairly  apply 
to  industry  in  general.  The  tendency  to 
shift  to  the  state  the  problem  of  industry  is 
one  which  we  consider  contrary  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  community.  We  believe 
it  essential  that  all  of  the  individual  plants, 
employers  and  unions  in  any  industry  ought 
to  be  organized  into  a  definitely  recognized 
unit  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  the 
problems  which  belong  to  the  industiy  as  a 
whole  rather  than  to  any  particular  plant 
as  such.  That  is,  we  believe  in  a  constitu- 
tion for  each  industry  embodying  its  needs 
and  problems,  its  duties  and  powers.  In 
each  industry,  the  employers  and  workers 
ought  to  assume  responsibility  for 

a.  unemployment; 

b.  education   for   adult  workers; 

c.  vocational  training; 


d.  industrial    research    and    experimenta- 

tion; 

e.  industrial    hygiene   and   safety; 

/.  sickness    insurance    and    old    age    pen- 
sions; 

g.  planning  to  secure  more  regular  and 
stable  production ; 

h.  increasing  efficiency  of  production ; 

i.    improving  the  quality  of  the  product; 

j.   observance  of  industrial   laws; 

k.  wages; 

/.    hours  of  labor; 

m.  distribution   and  marketing. 
2.  Labor   Unions. 

We  believe  that  labor  unions  should  be 
recognized  and  dealt  with  as  integral  units 
in  industrial  relations  because  they  have 
rendered  an  important  and  socially  desir- 
able service  in  protecting  the  individual 
worker's  economic  interests  and  have  raised 
the  ideals  and  civic  standards  both  of  their 
own  members  and  of  the  community  as  a 
whole.  We  also  believe  in  the  increasing 
participation  of  labor  unions  in  the  respon- 
sibility of  carrying  on  industry,  as  a  means 
of  facing  the  industrial  problems  of  the 
immediate  future,  of  achieving  efficiency 
in  production,  and  of  contributing  to  the 
development  of  character  and  personality 
in  all  those  engaged  in  industry. 
3.  Industrial    Representation. 

We  believe  that  the  distribution  of  re- 
sponsibility among  all  engaged  in  industry 
is  the  most  effective  means  of  giving  recog- 
nition to  human  worth  and  therefore  wel- 
come the  movement  toward  industrial  rep- 
resentation in  industry  as  a  constructive 
and  desirable  development.  Such  represen- 
tation, including  all  factors,  is  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  valuable  instrument  for  the  han- 
dling of  numerous  industrial  problems.  It  is 
capable  of  assuming  responsibility  for  fac- 
tory problems  and  of  contributing  sugges- 
tions of  value  to  shop  efficiency  and  shop 
discipline.  It  is  a  valuable  means  of  edu- 
cation and  of  training  for  useful  coopera- 
tion. It  is  not  to  be  considered  a  substitute 
for,  or  antagonistic  to,  labor  unions. 
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Industrial  Notes 

VACATION  jobs  of  woman  undergraduates  have  been 
surveyed  by  Alice  Brown  of  the  Northwestern  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  Field  Committee.  In  the  colleges  that  answered  her 
questionnaire,  an  average  of  40  per  cent  of  the  women  stu- 
dents held  positions  during  last  summer's  vacation  at  wages 
ranging  from  $9  a  week  to  $100  a  month.  A  girl  assort- 
ing and  thinning  apples  averaged  $5  to  $6.50  per  ten-hour 
day.  The  lowest  wage  reported  was  $9  a  week  for  print- 
ing and  developing  pictures.  A  piece  worker  in  a  woolen 
mill  averaged  $15  to  $20  a  week.  A  worker  in  a  cannery 
doing  a  special  piece  of  work  earned  $300  during  vacation. 
Work  in  summer  hotels  is  one  of  the  most  popular  occupa- 
tions, paid  for  in  part  with  board  and  room. 

THE  standard  weekly  hours  of  labor  in  New  York,  accord- 
ing to  a  study  recently  made  of  the  most  recent  figures,  by 
the  Merchants'  Association  of  that  city,  are  substan- 
tially less  than  in  the  rest  of  the  state.  Over  a  quar- 
ter of  the  factory  workers,  to  be  exact  26.5  per 
cent,  in  December  last  worked  44  hours  or  less  as 
against  3.5  per  cent  for  the  remainder  of  the  state.  In 
each  case,  about  one-half  of  the  factory  workers  worked 
between  45  and  48  hours  a  week.  In  the  city,  only  4.1 
per  cent  worked  over  54  hours,  in  the  state  9.7  per  cent. 
Taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  according  to  the  fed- 
eral census  of  manufactures  of  191 9,  about  a  quarter  of 
the  factory  workers  are  employed  over  54  hours  a  week 
and  about  an  equal  number  from  49  to  54  hours,  while  only 
12.2  per  cent  work  44  hours  or  less.  The  favorable  stand- 
ards in  New  York  city,  to  judge  from  the  detailed  figures, 
seem  to  be  due  mostly  to  the  large  proportion  of  workers 
engaged  in  the  clothing  industries  and  in  printing  and  book- 
binding. The  long  working  week  obtains  more  especially 
in  water,  light  and  power  plants,  certain  grocery  manufac- 
tures, car,  locomotive  and  railway  repair  shops;  saw  and 
planing  mills,  and  brass,  copper  and  aluminum  shops. 

WITH  Leonard  Outhwaite  as  editor-in-chief,  the  Personnel 
Research  Federation  has  commenced  the  publication — at  ir- 
regular intervals — of  a  periodical  entitled  The  Journal  of 
Personnel  Research.  The  list  of  editors  includes  a  number 
of  names  familiar  to  Survey  readers:  Alfred  D.  Flinn,  Dr. 
Alice  Hamilton,  Richard  W.  Husband,  Wesley  C.  Mitchell, 
Lewis  M.  Terman,  Mary  Van  Kleeck,  Frankwood  E. 
Williams,  Matthew  Woll.  In  the  first  issue,  James  R. 
Angell,  president  of  Yale  University,  discusses  reasons  and 
plans  for  research  relating  to  industrial  personnel,  and  Clar- 
ence S.  Yoakum,  the  managing  editor,  describes  basic  ex- 
periments in  vocational  guidance. 
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RESULTS   OF  SAFETY   WORK   ON    A    RAILROAD 

In  little  more  than  a  decade,  according  to  this  diagram  published 
by  the  Safety  Institute  of  America,  the  Northwestern  Railway  has 
cut    its  injury  and  death  lists  in  half,  while  business  has  increased 


JACK   AND  JILL 

One  of  a  number  of  artless  illustrations  for  a  study  of  women's 
wages  and  the  cost  of  lining  published  by  the  Ohio  Council  on 
Women  and  Children  in  Industry.  It  states  that  in  Ohio,  between 
1917  and  1919,  the  cost  of  living  and  wages  have  increased  to  almost 
the  same  extent,  though  wages  lagged  a  little  behind  prices,  but 
that  since  then  wages  have  fallen  more  rapidly  than  prices 

A  NOVELTY  in  American  labor  literature  is  the  illus- 
trated almanac  which  has  been  published  by  the  Education 
Department  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers.  In  ad- 
dition to  matter  more  especially  of  interest  to  members  of  the 
union,  it  contains  a  rich  variety  of  literary  and  artistic  con- 
tributions which  reflect  favorably  upon  the  taste  and  width 
of  interest  among  the  clothing  workers.  A  series  of  work- 
portraits  by  Lewis  W.  Hine  of  men  and  women  in  this  in- 
dustry partly  explains  this  phenomenon ;  they  undoubtedly 
belong  to  the  "  intelligentsia  "  of  the  labor  movement.  A 
dictionary  of  that  movement  gives  the  meaning  of  a  hundred 
important  terms;  and  a  considerable  section  is  given  to  books 
and  reading.     The  editor,  J.  B.  Salutsky,  says: 

A  union  of  workers  is  the  home  of  the  workers'  social  life,  and 
whatever  the  union  can  do  to  make  the  members'  social  home 
richer,  more  congenial,  more  attractive,  it  should  do.  A  worker 
who  knows  how  to  enjoy  life  is  one  who  will  fight  more  tenaciously 
for  a  better  life,  for  a  bigger  life.  A  union  which  directs  its 
attention  toward  enriching  the  worker  intellectually  is  but  carrying 
on  its  organizing  efforts  by  other  than  customary,  by  additional 
means. 

LONG  hours  and  bad  sanitation  are  even  more  striking 
evils  in  the  working  conditions  of  Georgia  women  than  low 
wages,  according  to  a  study  of  women  workers  in  the  indus- 
tries of  that  state  published  by  the  Women's  Bureau  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor  (bulletin  No.  22). 
Almost  two-thirds  of  the  women  employed  in  the  plants 
surveyed  were  found  to  work  55  hours  and  over;  over  a 
quarter  of  them  worked  60  hours  and  more;  14.4  per  cent 
worked   II   hours  a  day  and  more.     The  report  also  says: 

The  equipment  of  most  establishments  not  only  was  inadequate 
but  exhibited  a  conspicuous  lack  of  the  essentials  of  decency  and 
comfort. 

Contentment  with  deplorable  conditions  in  this  case  can- 
not be  blamed  on  the  low  standards  of  immigrants;  for  out 
of  a  total  of  more  than  three  thousand  women  reporting 
only  13  were  foreign-born.  Nor  is  it  a  case  of  exploiting 
a  racial  minority;  for  five-sixths  of  the  women  reporting 
were  white.  Nevertheless,  it  is  significant  that  the  median 
weekly  earnings  of  white  women  are  nearly  twice  as  high 
as  those  of  Negroes,  namely  $13.05  as  against  $7.15. 
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Children  of  the  Oyster  Sheds 


MANY  industries  today  make  use  of  the  moving 
picture  as  a  means  of  interesting  the  consumer  in 
their  product.  Usually  the  prettiest  girl  work- 
ers are  seen  at  some  task  to  illustrate  the  deftness 
or  cleanliness  with  which  a  process  is  carried  out ;  or  some  in- 
tricate machinery,  gripping  and  cutting  and  wrapping,  seem- 
ingly with  human  intelligence,  inspires  awe;  or  the  harvest 
of  the  raw  product  in  a  landscape  sweet  with  white  clouds 
and  breeze-waved  trees,  with  children  playing  in  the  grass, 
conveys  something  of  the  romance  of  the  subjection  of  nature 
to  the  needs  of  man.  But  never  are  we  shown  the  deadening 
routine,  the  whip  of  the  piece-work  system,  the  fatigue  of  the 
long  workday,  the  pallor  and  premature  physical  decay  from 
labor  too  heavy,  too  continuous,  too  exacting  for  those  who 
perform  it.  It  would  be  enlightening  if  some  educational 
film  company  would  show  not  only  laughing  babes  in  the 
beet  fields  of  the  west  or  "  cute  "  urchins  making  cheap 
jewelry  in  Rhode  Island  but  also  the  young  men  and  women, 
bent,  nervous,  deformed,  weak  and  vulgarized,  who,  not 
many  years  before,  were  among  those  beautiful  children. 

In  the  meantime,  the  United  States  Children's  Bureau  de- 
serves credit  for  the  effective  use  of  another  medium  in  pre- 
senting the  nature  and  consequences  of  the  labor  by  which  as 
yet  too  many  thousands  of  American  children  support  them- 
selves and  help  to  eke  out  the  insufficient  wages  of  their 
parents.  Its  latest  publication,  Child  Labor  and  the  Work 
of  Mothers  in  Oyster  and  Shrimp  Canning  Communities  on 
the  Gulf  Coast,  by  Viola  I.  Paradise,  gives  a  vivid  picture  of 
conditions  in  an  industry  which  is  both  picturesque  and  para- 
sitic. The  study  was  made  during  the  gap  between  the  first 
and  the  second  federal  child  labor  law  when  the  children 
were  left  without  national  protection.  It  covered  sections  of 
Mississippi,  Louisiana  and  Florida  and  included  423  families 
in  which  children  or  the  mothers  of  small  children  worked. 

In  none  of  the  states  included  in  the  study  was  the  enforc- 
ing machinery  adequate  to  secure  the  application  of  such 
standards  as  their  laws  provided ;  one  of  them  permitted  boys 
of  twelve  and  girls  of  fourteen  to  work  in  factories  and  can- 
neries, and  another  did  not  make  it  an  offense  for  a  child  to 
be  in  a  factory  provided  he  was  not  being  paid.  Two  of  the 
states  had  only  one  factory  inspector  for  the  entire  state,  with 
many  other  duties  outside  of  the  enforcement  of  child-labor 
restrictions.  Compulsory  education  was  either  optional  with 
the  local  school  districts  or  modified  by  extensive  exemptions. 
"  Premature  child  labor,"  the  report  states,  and  "  no  compul- 
sory education  laws  or  poorly  enforced  compulsory  education 
laws  go  hand  in  hand." 

Most  of  the  cannery  work  is  wet  and  dirty  and  is  done  in 


cold,  dark,  drafty  sheds,  the  workers  standing  all  day  among 
the  empty  oyster  shells  or  shrimp  hulls.  Leaning  over  cars 
loaded  with  oysters  which  have  been  partly  opened  by  steam- 
ing they  take  out  clusters,  break  them  apart  and  open  the 
shells  with  a  knife.  The  oyster  m,eat  they  place  in  containers, 
and  are  paid  according  to  the  quantity  accumulated.  Shrimp 
are  spread  on  trays,  and  the  workers  pick  them  up,  break  off 
the  head  with  one  hand  and  squeeze  the  flesh  from  the  shell 
with  the  other,  accumulating  it  for  weighing  just  as  they  do 
with  the  oyster  meat.  Cuts  from  the  sharp  oyster  shells  and 
work  knives,  injuries  from  the  "thorns"  protruding  from 
the  heads  of  the  shrimp  and  constant  soreness  of  the  hands 
from  an  acid  in  the  shrimp  head  are  frequent.  Many  such 
injuries  and  accidents  were  reported  among  children. 

In  addition  to  the  general  problems  resulting  from  the  em- 
ployment of  children  and  of  mothers  of  infants  in  the  canning 
industry,  the  report  deals  with  the  special  difficulties  of  pro- 
viding for  the  education  and  protection  of  the  children  of  mi- 
gratory families  that  are  recruited  in  cities  for  seasonal  work. 
As  migratory  family  labor  is  relied  upon  for  truck  farming, 
fruit  picking,  and  sugar-beet  raising  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  the  report  thus  has  more  than  local  importance. 

Facts  regarding  migratory  labor  were  brought  to  the  bu- 
reau's attention  during  its  period  of  administering  the  first 
federal  child-labor  law,  when  the  inspections  in  various  states 
revealed  the  nomadic  life  of  children  who  leave  school  in 
May  for  the  Maryland  berry  pack  and  then  go  in  summer  to 
corn  and  tomato  and  other  vegetable  canneries,  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  sweet-potato  canning  until  November,  or  of  their 
families  being  attracted  for  the  winter  to  Mississippi  by  an 
oyster-cannery  "  row  boss  "  with  his  promises.  Free  trans- 
portation to  a  warm  climate,  with  free  rent  and  furnishings, 
and  free  fuel — and  a  job  for  every  one  in  the  family — are 
offered. 

As  it  works  out,  however,  the  children  and  their  mothers 
are  frequently  the  only  ones  in  the  family  who  secure  employ- 
ment. If  men  are  brought  south  they  are  usually  family  men, 
less  likely  to  return  at  once  if  disappointed  in  getting  work 
on  an  oyster  boat  or  one  of  the  few  men's  inside  jobs  such  as 
wheeling  away  shells.  Whatever  work  they  do  secure,  its 
pay  is  rarely  adequate  to  support  the  family,  much  less  to  per- 
mit saving  up  return  fares  before  the  end  of  the  season. 
Nevertheless,  many  families  come  back  year  after  year.  The 
assistant  general  passenger  agent  of  the  railroad  which  usually 
carries  them  states  that  from  Baltimore  alone  3,000  to  3,500 
workers  migrate  annually  to  work  in  the  Gulf  Coast  can- 
neries. They  are  brought  also  from  New  York  and  other 
cities,  and  from  inland  Louisiana.     There  is  perhaps  an  in- 


A   VILLAGE    FOR  CHILDREN 

The  summer  camp  for  children  of  the  Detroit  Department  of  Health,  its  stucco   buildings,  with   their   colored  roofs  and 
decorations,  spread  along  the  crest  of  a  hill,  might  almost  have  been  designed  for  fairyland 
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creasing  tendency  to  depend  on  local  labor,  but  since  the 
oyster-canning  industry  had  its  original  center  in  Maryland, 
with  a  Polish  group  there  trained  to  the  work,  the  custom 
of  transporting  Maryland  labor  to  the  Gulf  developed  years 
ago  along  with  the  change  in  center.  The  southern  oyster 
coast  in  summer — a  long  four  months — offers  no  employ- 
ment except  to  a  few  boatmen  replacing  shells.  A  remark 
of  one  of  the  employers  indicates  the  reason  many  of  these 
prefer  imported  labor: 

They  have  to  be  on  the  job  around  the  factory,  else  we'll  run 
'em  out  of  the  camp  and  refuse  to  pay  their  fare  back.  We  hold  it 
over  their  heads.  It's  like  "  sea  duty  "  to  a  sailor.  When  they  live 
in  your  camp  you've  got  them  under  your  thumb. 

The  word  "  camp "  suggests  the  nature  of  the  offered 
"  free  rent  and  furnishings  " — picturesque,  perhaps,  to  the 
imagination,  under  the  palm  trees,  but  more  usually  bare,  in- 
sanitary, dilapidated,  and  barrack-like,  with  scant  partitions 
between  crowded  families,  and  lumber  furnished  to  make 
beds  and  tables.  The  camp  dwellers  receive  a  lower  piece  rate 
for  their  work  at  the  cannery,  being  required  to  do  about  50 
per  cent  more  for  their  money  than  those  living  outside  the 
camps.  But  on  account  of  the  summer  off-season,  poverty  is 
common  also  among  the  resident  workers  who  say  that  other 
labor  is  imported  to  keep  down  wages. 

The  work  depends  upon  the  boatmen's  catch,  and  this  in 
turn  depends  upon  the  wind.  With  several  small  canneries 
located  close  together,  one  may  have  a  run  of  large  oysters 
and  another  of  small,  with  the  result  that  shuckers  go  to  the 
cannery  where  they  can  most  quickly  accumulate  quantities. 
An  employer  explained : 

The  work  is  done  by  the  piece  and  .  .  .  we  can't  compel  them 
to  come  to  work. 

When  a  factory  has  large  oysters  every  one  knows  it  in  an  hour 
or  so,  and  the  other  factories  are  left  empty.  If  I  had  big  oysters 
they'd  all  come  at  once,  but  should  the  next  boat  have  small  ones, 
they'd  leave. 

Hence  the  general  preference  for  imported  workers  whom 
the  small  cannery  controls,  and  hence  it  is,  too,  that  the  own- 
ers of  the  few  large  canneries  are  the  first  to  admit  disad- 
vantages in  the  importing  system. 

The  usual  appearance  of  the  camps,  with  half-eaten  food 
left  on  unwashed  dishes,  flies  buzzing  over  it,  dirty  clothes 
soaking,  and  general  disorder  and  confusion,  does  not  give 
evidence  of  much  attention  to  cooking  and  washing  and  other 
household  duties.  Babies  are  apt  to  be  cared  for  in  boxes  or 
on  the  wet,  shell-littered  floor,  at  the  cannery;  or  sometimes, 


OLD    KING   COLE 

The  gable  of  one  of  the  buildings  of  the  summer  camp  for  children 
of  the  Detroit  Department  of  Health 


as  an  employer  said,  "  we  don't  allow  mothers  to  bring  their 
babies  in.  They  leave  them  outside  with  a  couple  of  kids,  or 
else  they  leave  them  with  a  neighbor,"  or  else,  one  may  see, 
they  just  leave  them. 

Hours  of  work,  as  in  many  occupations  handling  perish- 
able food-products,  are  likely  to  be  long  and  irregular.  The 
camp  tenants  are  awakened  when  a  boatload  of  fish  comes  in, 
often  as  early  as  three  in  the  morning,  and  expected  to  remain 
at  work  until  the  supply  is  exhausted.  Both  early  morning 
work  and  work  in  the  evenings  are  thus  possible  even  for 
children  enrolled  at  school,  with  the  natural  consequent 
dullness  during  school  hours.  Part-time  employment  becomes 
an  entering  wedge  for  regular  employment,  and  out  of  649 
children  from  7  to  13  included  in  the  study,  266  or  41  per 
cent  were  not  going  to  school.  Of  the  children  under  this 
age  who  did  go,  the  attendance  of  68  per  cent  was  irregular; 
106  children  from  6  to  15  had  never  gone  to  school;  of  the 
609  aged  10  to  15,  25  per  cent  were  illiterate — more  than 
six  times  as  many  as  the  illiterates  of  a  similar  age  in  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole.  Considering  the  camp  children  only,  an  illit- 
eracy rate  of  37  per  cent  was  found,  and  66  per  cent  of  the 
migrant  children  14  and  15  years  old  had  never  completed 
the  fourth  grade.  Of  the  non-resident  children  of  school  age, 
7  to  13,  84  per  cent  were  not  attending  school  during  the  sea- 
son of  the  Children's  Bureau  study. 

The  report  concludes: 

To  meet  the  problem  of  the  children  of  the  migratory  families, 
special  provision  is  necessary.  Like  the  children,  who  with  their 
parents  work  in  the  beet  fields,  ...  or  who  follow  the  fruit  in 
California,  or  who  sometimes  live  in  railway  construction  camps 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  neither  the  community  from  which 
they  come  nor  the  one  in  which  they  are  temporary  residents  feels 
responsible  for  their  education  and  general  welfare. 

It  would  therefore  seem  necessary,  in  the  case  of  migrations 
from  one  part  of  a  state  to  another,  for  the  state  to  find  some 
way  of  assuming  this  responsibility. 

Case  Work  in  Constantinople 

MORE  than  one  American  agency  is  at  work  to  im- 
prove the  deplorable  conditions  in  Constantinople  de- 
scribed by  Mary  Mills  Patrick  in  the  Survey  for  January 
7.  The  local  staff  of  the  Near  East  Relief  is  applying,  so 
far  as  is  possible,  the  most  proved  American  methods  of 
case  work,  maintains  a  trachoma  hospital  and  a  tubercu- 
losis hospital,  clinics  and  a  nursing  organization.  "  We  can 
accomplish  more  in  an  hour  with  the  mothers  about  here," 
writes  one  of  the  workers,  "  than  a  district  nurse  in  New 
York  or  Chicago  could  accomplish  in  a  month."  The  ex- 
planation is  the  prestige  of  American  social  workers,  thanks 
to  the  relief  work  done  so  effectively  by  them  in  recent 
years,  and  to  the  natives'  complete  trust  in  their  disin- 
terestedness. They  get  striking  immediate  results  because 
the  people  follow  their  advice.  Scabies,  which  is  almost 
universal  among  the  poorer  people,  has  in  some  districts 
been  almost  eliminated.  Even  the  constant  insistence  on 
fresh  air  meets  with  success. 

Following  the  policy  gradually  adopted  by  all  the  large 
American  relief  agencies  working  abroad,  the  Near  East 
Relief  in  Turkey  is  concentrating  all  its  efforts  on  the 
young.  It  is  a  policy  that  has  been  criticized  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  impossible  to  rear  healthy  children  in  a  commu- 
nity where  the  adults  are  left  to  neglect,  disease  and  star- 
vation; but  it  is  justified  by  these  agencies  because  of  the 
immensity  of  the  task.  No  racial  discrimination  is  made, 
but  Armenians,  Greeks,  Jews  and  Turks  are  helped  alike. 
The  Near  East  Relief  has  divided  the  Constantinople  area 
into  forty-four  districts,  with  a  native  directress  in  charge 
of  each.  In  spite  of  the  prevalence  of  unemployment,  over- 
crowding and  malnutrition,  and  the  necessity,  therefore,  of 
maintaining  soup  kitchens,  the  work  is  individualized  almost 
as  much  as  it  would  be  in  an  American  city. 
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Notes  and  News 

A  Clinic  for  Cleveland 

THROUGH  the  Children's  Bureau  in  Cleveland  an 
effort  is  being  made  to  work  out  a  community  program 
for  child  welfare  on  a  cooperative  basis.  It  involves  the 
close  working  together  of  all  the  children's  agencies  in  the 
city.  Before  the  establishment  of  the  bureau  about  a  year 
ago  a  survey  was  made  of  the  nineteen  child-caring  insti- 
tutions in  the  city.  This  showed  that  over  91  per  cent 
of  the  children  in  the  so-called  orphanages  had  at  least  one 
parent  living  responsible  for  their  care,  while  47  per  cent 
of  the  children  had  both  parents  living. 

The  bureau  was  created  to  serve  three  main  purposes: 
"  to  investigate  thoroughly  all  requests  for  admission  to  the 
children's  institutions  and  to  secure  the  fullest  possible  facts 
concerning  the  family  and  the  child  as  a  basis  of  a  construc- 
tive plan";  after  a  child  has  been  placed  in  an  institution 
"  to  follow  up  the  family  in  order  that  it  may  be  re-built, 
if  possible,  for  the  child's  speedy  return";  and  "to  study 
the  children  already  inmates'. of  institutions,  making  plans  for 
their  care." 

Lawrence  C.  Cole,  the  executive  secretary  of  the  bureau, 
has  submitted  a  number  of  cases  showing  how  the  bureau 
functions.   The  following  gives  a  good  idea: 

A  woman  applied  to  place  her  nine-year-old  boy  in  a  Cleveland 
institution,  claiming  the  father  was  dead.  Investigation  showed  she 
was  a  resident  of  another  city  which  was  responsible  for  her  care 
and  to  which,  after  verification  of  her  residence,  she  was  offered 
transportation.  However,  through  a  clue  obtained  from  the  birth 
certificate  in  an  obscure  Michigan  town,  it  developed  the  child  was 
not  hers  but  the  younger  brother  of  her  husband  who  had  divorced 
her  for  immorality.  She  had  kidnapped  the  child  from  his  parents 
in  another  city  who  had  been  for  the  past  three  years  searching  for 
him.  An  investigation  of  the  child's  own  parents  proved  the  home 
was  a  splendid  one,  and  in  reply  to  a  telegram  his  mother  arrived 
at  our  office  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  so  anxious  was  she  to  see 
her  son.  Thus,  through  investigation  it  was  possible  to  return  the 
child  to  his  own  parents,  a  plan  far  superior  to  that  of  institutional 
care,  as  originally  requested. 

Through  its  joint  investigation  service  the  bureau  has 
also  cut  down  unnecessary  placements,  thus  securing  room 
for  children  most  in  need  of  care. 

One  of  the  outstanding  needs  in  children's  work  in  Cleve- 
land is  better  medical  care.  The  study  of  the  children's 
institutions  revealed  that  sixteen  of  them  had  no  adequate 
physical  examination  upon  the  entrance  of  the  child  while 
none  had  periodic  re-examinations.  It  is  planned  to  meet 
this  situation  during  the  year  by  the  establishment  of  a 
central  clinic  for  children.  Because  of  the  great  number 
of  children  in  the  institutions  of  the  city  with  mental  diffi- 
culties, the  bureau  has  placed  especial  emphasis  on  the 
diagnosis  of  the  mental  problems  of  difficult  children.  A 
second  need  is  that  for  volunteer  workers. 

In  the  Name  of  Art 

AS'  the  result  of  a  decision  handed  down  by  Judge  Snee 
of  the  Allegheny  County  Courts,  a  loophole  through  the 
child  labor  law  of  Pennsylvania  has  been  given  to  theaters 
wishing  to  employ  children.  He  held  that  the  child  labor 
law  did  not  intend  to  prohibit  children  from  practicing 
an  art  or  pursuing  an  educational  purpose  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  brief  performance  of  these  children,  whose  edu- 
cation was  being  properly  taken  care  of  by  private  teachers 
and  who  were  accompanied  by  their  mother,  was  not 
"  work "  within  the  meaning  of  the  law.  The  case  was 
based  upon  that  of  two  children  acting  in  a  Pittsburgh 
theater. 

Babies  Grade  A 

AN  advertisement  of  a  southern  sanitarium  reminds  one  of 
those  newspaper  squibs  of  patent  medicines  which  claim  to 
cure  everything  from  rickets  to  rheumatism.  It  reads  in 
part: 


Cases  desiring  quiet  and  seclusion  will  appreciate  the  considerate 

care    and    pleasant    surroundings    of    Sanitarium.      Good 

homes  found  for  infants  when  desired.  Elderly  people  desiring  a 
comfortable  home  and  sufferers  from  chronic  diseases,  rheumatism, 

lumbago,   sciatica,   neurasthenia,   will   find  Sanitarium   and 

its  equipment  of  baths,  electrical  apparatus,  and  good  nursing  desir- 
able. A  few  cases  of  alcohol  and  drug  habitues,  coming  well  rec- 
ommended, will  be  treated. 

Then,  underneath  in  large  type,  is  the  statement  that 
"  parties  wishing  to  adopt  a  healthy  baby  of  good  parentage 
write  the  above."  This  recalls  an  institution  in  a  northern 
state  which  takes  unmarried  mothers  and  disposes  of  the 
babies  for  them,  usually  for  a  fee.  The  superintendent 
of  this  institution  told  the  writer  that  they  sometimes  gave 
babies  to  "  men  with  nice  faces." 

Prostitution  in  the  South 

ALTHOUGH,  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  Interdepart- 
mental Social  Hygiene  Board,  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  and  other  agencies,  prostitution  has  been 
given  a  body  blow  in  this  country,  it  has  by  no  means  been 
given  a  knock-out.  This  is  shown,  so  far  as  the  South  is 
concerned,  by  an  inquiry  conducted  by  Maud  E.  Miner, 
secretary  of  the  New  York  Probation  Association,  as  to 
work  with  girls  in  various  southern  communities.  A  pro- 
tective worker  in  South  Carolina  wrote,  for  instance,  that 
"  prostitution  is  not  an  offense  in  South  Carolina  in  any 
of  its  aspects,  so  men  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  law." 
She  said  further: 

A  tuberculosis  camp  for  disabled  ex-soldiers  not  far  from  the  city 
is  supplied  through  taxi  service  men  with  the  ignorant,  untrained 
girl  who  has  come  from  the  mountain  districts  to  go  into  mill  work. 
She  generally  cannot  read  or  write,  knows  little  or  nothing  of  whole- 
some recreation.  Many  of  the  police  officials  of  both  town  and 
country  lack  the  social  sense  and  the  high  ideals  that  would  serve 
as  a  protection  and  a  check  to  the  youth  of  their  territory.  They  do 
not  command  the  respect  that  might  deter  evil  doing  because  these 
same  officials  have  been  guilty  repeatedly  of  similar  offense* 
themselves. 

In  Louisiana,  according  to  Miss  Miner's  correspondent,, 
there  are  no  rules  regulating  public  dances,  and  there  is  no 
juvenile  court  to  deal  with  the  cases  of  young  girls  who  are 
victimized  by  men.     She  adds: 

My  greatest  trouble  is  that  young  girls  coming  in  from  the  country 
who  speak  only  French  are  not  properly  supervised.  They  are  inno- 
cent, but  soon  fall.  They  are  Creoles  and  Cajans,  uneducated,  who 
insist  upon  going  to  public  balls  and  parties. 

From  Alabama  came  the  statement  that  protective  work 
for  girls  is  desperately  needed.  This  state  also  does  not 
have  adequate  laws  to  meet  the  situation.  "  We  need  well- 
trained  social  workers  to  help  in  the  care  of  girls,"  Miss 
Miner  is  told,  "  instead  of  just  good  women." 

Drifting  Between  School  and  Job 

THE  Massachusetts  Child  Labor  Committee  has  been  con- 
ducting an  intense  campaign  to  raise  the  age  for  compulsory 
school  attendance  from  fourteen  to  sixteen.  In  discussing 
this  in  The  American  Child,  Madeline  Hunt  Appel,  the 
secretary  of  the  committee,  states  that  a  study  made  by 
the  committee  of  324  Boston  school  children  at  work  shows 
that  one-half  of  the  terminated  jobs  have  been  held  by 
them  for  less  than  three  months.    She  comments: 

This  drifting  existence  is  not  the  best  kind  of  life  for  adolescent 
boys  and  girls  who  are  especially  in  need  of  the  stabilizing  influence 
of  the  school.  A  study  of  the  Boston  court  records  of  fourteen  and 
fifteen-year-old  children  for  1920  revealed  the  fact  that  there  was 
proportionately  six  times  as  much  delinquency  among  children  who 
had  left  school  as  among  children  who  were  still  in  school. 

The  Arkwright  Club,  the  organization  of  the  textile 
manufacturers,  opposes  the  age  increase  on  the  score  that 
the  industry  is  in  a  serious  condition.  Mrs.  Appel  points 
out,  however,  that  for  the  first  part  of  the  present  year 
the  earnings  of  the  Fall  River  mills  were  at  the  rate  of 
1 1  per  cent  per  year. 
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Conducted  by 
PAUL  L.  BENJAMIN 


A  Study  of  Venereal  Disease  Cases 


MORE  and  more  family  welfare  agencies  make 
use  of  their  thousands  of  case  records  as  a  res- 
ervoir of  material  for  the  study  of  community 
problems.  The  New  York  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society  has  done  so  several  times  during  the  past  few 
years.  In  1921,  a  sub-committee  on  venereal  disease  was 
created  to  make  a  six  months'  study  of  the  problem  with 
about  four  hundred  case  records  as  a  basis.  This  research 
brought  to  light  some  facts  not  hitherto  known.  Chief 
among  these  was  a  clear  indication  that  social  workers 
themselves  do  not  recognize  the  disease  or  handle  it  ade- 
quately. To  be  sure,  the  social  agency  itself  is  partly  re- 
sponsible for  this;  it  allows  new  visitors  to  begin  their  work 
often  with  no  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  facts  regarding 
venereal  disease.  Many  agencies  are  now  trying  to  remedy 
this  by  providing  definite  instruction  to  their  staff  through 
the  distribution  of  literature  and  lectures.  Even  when  the 
problem  is  recognized,  the  social  worker  is  often  negligent 
in  securing  prompt  examination  and  regular  treatment  for 
the  patient,  and  in  providing  follow-up  care  for  the  family. 
Surely,  venereal  disease  occupies  an  important  enough  po- 
sition in  the  work  of  a  social  agency,  from  both  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  point  of  view,  to  be  granted  special  con- 
sideration. Figures  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  for 
the  year  October  1,  1920  to  October  1,  1 92 1,  show  that 
this  factor  figured  as  a  problem  in  6  per  cent  of  the  cases 
under  its  care,  and  that  financial  assistance  had  to  be  given 
in  42  per  cent  of  these  cases  because  of  it.  But  it  is  from 
the  social  point  of  view  that  the  problem  becomes  particu- 
larly baffling.  Immorality,  desertion,  non-support,  feeble- 
mindedness and  countless  other  social  factors  appear  with 
amazing  frequency. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  and  their  two  children  live  in  three  dingy, 
disorderly  tenement  rooms.  Mr.  D.  works  most  irregularly  and 
squanders  even  what  small  earnings  he  makes  by  gambling.  He 
is  immoral  and  had  a  child  before  his  marriage  at  the  early  age 
of  18.  He  goes  openly  with  other  women.  Even  during  the  brief 
intervals  at  which  he  is  at  home  he  is  cruel  and  abusive  to  his 
wife.  Mrs.  D.  is  feebleminded  and  a  slovenly,  shiftless  house- 
keeper. She  also  is  immoral  and  has  with  her  in  the  household  an 
illegitimate  child.  She  has  a  violent  temper  and  makes  no  attempt 
to  mother  or  discipline  her  children.  The  oldest  of  these  has  rickets 
and  presents  a  pitiful  spectacle  of  malnutrition  and  neglect.  The 
illegitimate  child  is  frail  and  nervous,  continually  sick  in  bed  with 
minor  ailments.  Mrs.  D.  has  been  examined  by  doctors  and  diag- 
nosed as  syphilitic.  Her  first  child  was  found  to  be  infected  with 
the  disease  at  birth  and  died  shortly  afterward.  However  she  will 
not  take  any  treatment  for  her  condition  and  will  not  even  allow 
her  children  to  be  examined. 

Mrs.  W.'s  first  husband  died  and  she  deserted  a  second  man  to 
whom  she  was  never  married,  taking  with  her  two  children  by 
this  match.  She  went  to  live  with  a  married  daughter  who  was 
partially  blind  due  to  syphilis.  This  daughter  had  also  deserted 
her  husband.  Her  two  children  were  feebleminded  and  had  been 
infected  with  syphilis  from  birth.  One  partially  paralyzed  was  in 
an  institution  for  the  feebleminded,  and  the  other  had  a  serious  com- 
plication of  heart  trouble.  Mrs.  W.  herself  has  syphilis  and  is 
tubercular.  She  is  openly  immoral  and  addicted  to  drugs  and  drink. 
Her  older  son  lived  for  several  years  on  the  earnings  of  a  prostitute 
and  finally  married  her  only  to  desert  within  a  short  time.  _  The 
other  child  is  dull  mentally,  shiftless  and  irresponsible.  In  this  en- 
tire family  group  all  refuse  to  consider  any  examination  of,  or 
treatment  for,  their  syphilitic  condition. 

The  facilities  for  the  examination  and  treatment  of  ve- 
nereal disease  are  notably  weak  in  Manhattan.  Throughout 
the  Borough  of  Manhattan  there  appears  to  be  only  one 
night  clinic  which  gives  free  treatment  without  proof  of 
inability  to  pay.  This  is  located  at  one  end  of  the  island, 
so  that  it  is  inaccessible  for  uptown  patients.  Blood  tests 
are  given  only  at  one  night  clinic.  Thus  it  is  practically 
impossible  for  a  working  man  in  New  York  to  secure  this 
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treatment  without  taking  special  time  off  during  the  day. 
Even  the  numerous  day  clinics  which  are  scattered  through- 
out the  city  are  inadequate.  Many  of  them  make 
no  provision  for  the  treatment  of  the  sexes  in  separate  rooms. 
They  are  congested,  their  facilities  are  overtaxed,  and  they 
charge  high  fees.  It  is  small  wonder  that  a  syphilitic  mother, 
forced  to  take  her  baby  with  her  to  the  .clinic,  who  is  made 
to  wait  two  or  three  hours  to  see  the  doctor  and  then  is 
given  no  privacy  during  treatment,  cannot  be  persuaded  to 
return  regularly  until  she  is  cured. 

The  situation  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  so 
few  of  the  clinics  have  an  adequate  staff  of  social  workers. 
The  majority  have  only  one  such  worker  and  a  great  many 
have  none.  This  means  that  the  patient  cannot  receive  much 
individual  attention  or  follow-up  care.  It  also  involves  the 
placing  of  an  added  burden  on  the  shoulders  of  the  social 
agency  interested  in  the  case,  for  all  follow-up  work  in  the 
home  must  be  done  by  the  case  worker.  In  fact,  the  prob- 
lem of  cooperation  between  clinic  and  social  agency  is 
difficult.  Social  workers  antagonize  the  clinic  by  ordering 
blood  tests  and  assuming  too  much  medical  authority.  Thus, 
they  cannot  secure  from  the  doctors  the  information  con- 
cerning the  patient  which  they  particularly  need.  On  the 
the  other  hand,  the  clinics  antagonize  social  workers  by 
ignoring  the  social  evidence  which  the  latter  have  to  offer 
and  giving  out  only  the  most  general  information  regard- 
ing the  patient's  condition. 

The  institutional  problem  is  particularly  difficult  in  New 
York  with  relation  to  venereal  disease.  Only  two  municipal 
hospitals  will  take  bed  cases,  and  these  only  for  a  period  of 
less  than  a  year.  There  is  no  place  for  the  chronic,  third 
stage  case,  in  need  of  permanent  hospital  care,  or  for  a 
case  requiring  either  intensive  observation  or  specialized 
treatment.  What  this  means  from  a  social  point  of  view  is 
illustrated  by  the  following  case: 

Mrs.  A.  was  a  widow,  sixty  years  of  age,  living  alone.  Ever 
since  her  husband's  death,  for  some  twenty  years,  she  had  supported 
herself  and  kept  a  nice  home.  However,  she  gradually  developed 
chronic  kidney  trouble  due  to  a  long  standing  syphilitic  infection. 
Her  eyesight  also  became  affected,  and  she  grew  so  weak  that  she 
was  unable  to  go  to  work.  The  doctors  at  two  clinics  which  she 
was  attending  stated  that  her  condition  was  due  to  syphilis  and 
recommended  her  for  hospital  care.  She  was  admitted  to  one  of 
the  city  hospitals.  Within  a  few  days  after  her  admission  she  was 
reported  not  to  have  syphilis  and  therefore  ordered  to  be  discharged. 
Because  of  her  weakened  condition  she  was  unable  to  work,  nor 
was  she  even  strong  enough  to  get  to  a  local  clinic  for  treatment. 
There  was  no  one  at  her  home  to  take  care  of  her  and  she  had  no 
money. 

B.  was  in  the  first  stages  of  locomotor  ataxia,  so  that  he  was 
scarcely  able  to  walk  and  could  not  work.  The  doctors  felt  his 
condition  might  be  arrested  if  he  could  have  regular  injections  into 
his  spine  to  combat  the  syphilis  which  was  causing  his  condition. 
This,  of  course,  would  mean  that  he  would  have  to  enter  a  hospital. 
It  might  mean  a  chance  of  complete  restoration  to  independence  and 
self-support.  Otherwise,  little  hope  was  held  out  for  an  improve- 
ment in  his  condition.  However,  none  of  the  private  hospitals  would 
take  him  as  they  make  no  provision  for  a  case  of  this  sort. 

Again  there  is  no  standard  provision  made  by  the  city 
for  the  examination  and  treatment  of  venereal  disease  pa- 
tients in  its  institutions,  such  as  its  prisons,  tuberculosis 
sanitaria,  and  institutions  for  the  feebleminded  and  other 
specialized  groups.  Thus,  the  patient  who  has  tuberculosis 
and  venereal  disease  cannot  hope  to  receive  institutional 
treatment  for  both.  The  situation  is  particularly  discourag- 
ing with  regard  to  children.  It  is  practically  impossible  to 
prophesy  anything  but  increasing  ill  health  for  the  orphan 
or  dependent  child  who  is  afflicted  with  syphilis.  As  far  as 
can  be  learned,   there  is  no  institution  for  such  children, 
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THE    HOOKWORM    STORY    OF   ONE 
COUNTY 

When  the  first  demonstration  in 
hookworm  control  in  the  United 
States  <was  begun  in  a  county  of 
Virginia,  in  1910,  82  per  cent  of 
the  school  children  were  infected. 
As  a  result  of  intensive  treatment 
the  infection  ivaS  reduced  in  15 
months  to  35  per  cent.  Local 
agencies  set  in  motion  in  1910  have 
kept  up  the  work  until  now  hook- 
worm infection  in  that  county  is 
negligible 


either  public  or  private  and  subsidized  by  the  city,  which 
will  give  them  any  treatment  to  control  the  disease.  Further 
than  this,  no  convalescent  home  will  accept  patients  on 
whom  a  venereal  disease  diagnosis  has  been  made,  even 
when  a  statement  is  secured  from  the  doctor  that  the  pa- 
tient is  non-infectious  and  in  no  way  a  menace  to  his  com- 
panions. 

Some  attempts  have  been  made  through  legislation  to  cope 
tvith  the  situation  in  New  York.  However,  these,  in  the 
main,  have  been  rather  ineffectual,  as  the  laws  have  not 
been  fully  enforced  or  supported  by  public  opinion.  Thus, 
although  a  law  provides  for  the  reporting  of  all  venereal 
disease  cases,  doctors,  clinics  and  hospitals  neglect  it.  It 
is  also  difficult  to  secure  action  through  the  Department  of 
Health  to  effect  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  providing 
for  the  compulsory  examination  and  treatment  of  all  in- 
fectious cases,  and  of  all  persons  engaged  in  the  handling 
of  food.  In  the  case  of  the  former,  it  is  difficult  to  secure 
evidence  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Health  Department,  will 
warrant  action,  and  once  such  evidence  is  obtained,  the  pa- 
tient is  liable  either  to  have  passed  the  infectious  stage  or 
to  have  disappeared  before  such  action  is  taken.  In  the 
case  of  the  latter,  the  law  is  defective  in  that  it  does  not 
include  barbers. 

The  following  case  is  in  point: 

The  family  consists  of  father,  mother  and  six  children.  The 
father  works  as  a  barber.  He  has  a  violent  temper  and  is  cruel 
and  abusive  to  his  family,  going  openly  with  other  women.  The 
mother  has  syphilis  and  claims  to  have  been  infected  by  her  hus- 
band. She  is  in  a  weakened  condition  due  to  the  fact  that  she  has 
had  nine  miscarriages,  and  is  a  shiftless,  slovenly  housekeeper.  She 
makes  no  pretense  of  caring  for  her  children,  none  of  whom  are 
normal.  The  oldest  is  shiftless  and  an  irregular  worker.  The  next, 
a  boy  of  25,  is  feebleminded.  He  has  syphilis  and  is  living  with 
a  woman  by  whom  he  has  one  child.  A  boy  of  19  is  dull  and  can 
be  trusted  with  no  responsibility.  The  next  child,  a  girl  of  18,  is 
feebleminded  and  suffers  with  heart  trouble  due  to  syphilis.  A  boy, 
13,  has  syphilis  and  is  suspiciously  tubercular.  He  is  quarrelsome 
and  unruly  and  seems  well  on  the  road  to  becoming  a  juvenile  de- 
linquent.   The  youngest,  a  boy  of  12,  is  puny  and  undernourished.  _ 

In  this  entire  family  group  all  refuse  to  take  treatment  for  their 
syphilitic  condition.  The  father  unquestionably  has  syphilis,  but  no 
action  can  be  taken  under  the  present  laws  to  force  him  to  submit 
to  examination,  although  he  is  a  barber  and  thus  may  be  a  public 
menace. 

Finally,  the  provision  contained  in  the  affidavit  for  a  mar- 
riage license  is  ineffective  and,  if  anything,  purely  educa- 
tional in  value.  This  consists  of  a  clause  to  the  effect  that 
the  person  has  not  been  infected  with  venereal  disease  dur- 
ing the  past  five  years  or,  if  so,  has  been  treated  and  cured. 
Applicants  do  not  even  sign  a  definite  answer  but  merely 
subscribe  to  it  by  placing  their  name  at  the  bottom  of  the 
affidavit.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  read  to  them  by  the  clerk 
or  brought  to  their  attention  in  any  way.    In  fact,  there  has 


been  one  instance  during  the  past  year  when  a  couple,  one 
of  whom  was  taking  regular  treatment  for  syphilis,  was 
able  to  secure  a  license  without  any  difficulty,  although 
the  marriage  license  bureau  was  notified  in  advance  of  the 
possibility  of  such  action  and  given  all  identifying  data. 
What  the  social  consequences  of  even  this  one  case  may  be, 
in  the  shape  of  the  infection  of  the  wife  from  the  husband 
and  the  birth  of  syphilitic  children,  cannot  be  estimated. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  the  existing  legislation,  al- 
though it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  is  far  from  accom- 
plishing its  legitimate  ends. 

Lesley  W.  Funkhouser. 
-  New  York  Charity  Organization  Society. 

Mutual  Aid  in  Medicine 

THAT  the  outlines  of  a  world-wide  fight  against  disease 
are  beginning  to  emerge  is  evident  from  the  report  just 
issued  of  the  work  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  during  the 
last  year.  Medical  research  workers  in  different  countries 
are  now  in  constant  communication  with  each  other.  Vari- 
ous governments  are  sending  medical  experts  into  each  other's 
territory.  Vital  statistics  of  an  international  character  are 
more  accurately  reported.  There  is  increasing  interchange 
between  countries  of  information  regarding  epidemics.  Thus, 
through  the  agency  of  such  organizations  as  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  itself,  barriers  are  gradually  being  erected 
against  plagues. 

This  international  campaign  is  especially  seen  in  the  efforts 
which  have  been  made  to  eradicate  yellow  fever,  hookworm 
and  malaria.  For  the  past  two  centuries  yellow  fever  has 
been  a  scourge  in  Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  Central  and 
South  America,  and  a  frequent  visitor  in  North  America. 
Experiments  made  last  year  show  that  if  the  vaccine  and 
serum  of  Dr.  Noguchi  of  the  foundation  staff  is  properly 
used  on  or  before  the  third  day  of  the  onset  of  the  disease 
the  mortality  can  be  strikingly  reduced.  Last  year  the 
Mexican  government  was  among  those  which  entered  the 
campaign  against  this  disease. 

During  the  year  the  foundation  undertook  demonstrations 
in  malaria  control  in  nine  southern  states  of  this  country, 
while  work  previously  undertaken  in  twelve  states  was  con- 
tinued. In  all  of  these  as  a  result  there  has  been  a  marked 
reduction  of  malaria.  Investigations  were  also  made  of  ways 
to  adapt  these  successful  measures  to  tropical  conditions,  and 
preliminary  studies  in  Argentina  and  elsewhere  endeavored 
to  find  out  the  nature  of  these  conditions. 

During  1 92 1,  the  foundation  assisted  in  the  control  of 
hookworm  in  eighteen  different  countries.  In  the  same  time 
hookworm  work  made  rapid  progress  in  the  United  States, 
where  one  of  the  first  hookworm  surveys  was  that  in  1919 
of  the  school  children  of  a  county  in  Virginia.  This  showed 
that  82.6  per  cent  of  the  children  were  infected  and  also 
that  there  was  a  high  percentage  of  hookworm  among  the 
population  as  a  whole. 

The  report  of  the  foundation  states : 

Individuals  were  pale,  listless  and  weak.  Many  were  bed-ridden. 
The  rich  soil,  ill-cultivated,  produced  a  bare  living.  School  attend- 
ance was  small  and  the  children  who  were  enrolled  made  little 
progress.  Local  institutions  languished ;  social  life  was  primitive, 
community  spirit  lacking,  moral  standards  low. 

The  Rockefeller  Sanitary  Commission,  the  forerunner  of 
the  International  Health  Board,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Virginia  State  Board  of  Health,  began  an  immediate  cam- 
paign against  the  disease  through  clinics,  education  in  cleanli- 
ness and  diet,  the  use  of  curative  drugs  and  the  introduction 
of  sanitary  conveniences.  A  survey  made  in  the  same  district 
last  year  showed  that  the  infection  among  the  school  children 
had  been  reduced  to  2.2  per  cent. 

In  order  to  press  forward  this  world-wide  campaign  for 
health,  however,  it  is  necessary  that  a  larger  body  of  men  be 
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REDUCTION  IN  PHYSICIANS'  CALLS  FOR   MALARIA 

In  the  two  towns  of  Groveton  and  South  Groveton,  Texas,  with 
a  combined  population  of  2,500,  control  operations,  beginning  on 
April  1,  1920,  checked  the  development  of  malaria  cases  during  the 
remaining  months  of  1920  in  a  striking  way  and  in  1921  kept  the 
number  of  cases  at  a  mere  fraction  of  the  number  in  1915,  which 
was  typical  of  the  conditions  in  pre-control  years.  Experience 
in  these  and  many  other  towns  shows  that  such  communities  can  free 
themselves  of  malaria  for  less  than  the  disease  costs  in  doctors'  bills 

trained  for  public  health  service.  The  report  estimates  that 
in  the  United  States  alone  double  the  present  number  of 
trained  workers  will  be  needed  during  the  next  ten  years. 
It  continues: 

Only  in  the  last  few  years  have  opportunities  for  special  public 
health  training  been  available  in  the  United  States.  With  excep- 
tions almost  negligible  in  number,  American  health  officers  have 
had  no  other  formal  training  than  that  of  doctors  of  curative  medi- 
cine. They  have  gained  what  special  competence  they  may  possess 
in  the  hard,  wasteful  and  one-sided  school  of  experience. 

Education  During  a  Strike 

THE  fall  of  1 92 1  ushered  in  one  of  the  largest  strikes  in 
the  garment  industry  of  New  York;  winter  was  com- 
ing on  and  the  International  Ladies  Garment  Workers' 
Union  of  necessity  had  to  do  something  to  uphold  the  morale 
of  the  workers.  The  strikers  met  daily  in  halls  all  over 
the  city;  concerts  were  arranged  and  speakers  were  hustled 
from  one  place  to  another.  The  union's  health  center  ac- 
quired a  moving  picture  machine  and  borrowed  a  series  of 
pictures  from  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association,  the 
American  Society  for  the  Control  of  Cancer  and  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  Arrangements  were  made  with  the  entertainment 
committees  of  the  union  so  that  twice  a  day  health  pictures 
accompanied  by  talks  were  given  in  the  strike  halls.  The 
floor  was  thrown  open  for  discussion  after  a  picture  was 
shown,  and  interesting  questions  concerning  the  health  of 
the  worker  were  frequently  asked. 

Another  feature  of  this  union's  educational  program  is 
the  health  school  carried  on  at  the  health  center.  Origi- 
nally the  workers  attending  the  health  school  were  members 
of  the  shop  sanitation  committees,  but  the  classes  grew  to 
include  any  worker  interested  in  the  study  of  human  anat- 
omy and  embryology.  Last  winter  the  school  had  an  en- 
rollment of  one  hundred  and  thirty  workers  and  a  regular 
attendance  of  fifty.  The  classes  were  conducted  by  Dr. 
I.  A.  Galdston  of  the  staff  of  the  health  center,  and  the 
use  of  moving  pictures  and  lantern  slides  has  enhanced  their 
popularity. 

The  most  interesting  phase  of  the  health  program  was 
the  Friday  night  health  lectures,  also  illustrated,  on  such  sub- 
jects as  the  teeth,  the  eye,  and  the  lungs.  These  were 
usually  given  by  prominent  physicians  or  specialists. 
Throughout  the  season,  from  November,  1921,  to  May  1, 
the  enrollment  at  these  lectures  was  approximately  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  workers,  with  an  average  attendance  of  one 


hundred  for  each  lecture  and  with  a  total  attendance  of 
over  twelve  hundred.  This,  considering  the  limited  quar- 
ters, meant  a  great  success.  The  fact  that  these  workers 
could  ask  any  questions  pertaining  to  the  subject  under 
consideration  and  secure  a  simple  answer  contributed  largely 
to  it.  The  union  plans  to  repeat  this  health  education  pro- 
gram on  a  larger  scale  next  year.  Theresa  Wolfson. 
Union  Health  Center,  New  York. 

A  Single  Standard 

THE  single  standard  of  morality  has  recently  been  up- 
held in  Chicago,  largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  ne\ 
health  commissioner,  Dr.  Herman  N.  Bundesen.  As  the 
result  of  a  raid  upon  a  Chicago  hotel  a  youth  and  a  girl,  the 
former  twenty-two  years  old  and  the  latter  twenty,  were 
brought  into  the  morals  court  which  continued  the  case. 
Meanwhile,  the  girl  was  found  to  have  a  venereal  disease 
and  so  was  sent  to  the  Lawndale  hospital  for  treatment. 
One  month  later  she  was  returned  to  the  court  and  pro- 
nounced cured.  The  boy  was  likewise  found  to  be  infected. 
The  health  commissioner  brought  the  boy,  the  girl  and  the 
father  of  the   girl  together. 

"  What  shall  be  done  with  this  boy  ?"  he  asked  the 
father  of  the  girl. 

"  Let  the  boy  lose  his  liberty,  as  my  girl  did,  until  he  is 
fit  to  enter  society  again." 

The  boy,  the  son  of  a  wealthy  furrier,  became  desperate 
and  called  his  father  who,  when  he  arrived,  offered  to  pay 
an  increased  fine.  "  I'll  promise  you  that  my  boy  will  re- 
ceive expert  medical  treatment  at  once,  and  that  he  will 
remain  home  until  he  is  cured,"  he  said. 

"  What  was  fair  for  my  girl  is  fair  for  your  boy,"  de- 
clared the  father  of  the  girl. 

The  boy  was  sent  to  the  county  hospital  while  the  girl 
went  home  with  her  father. 

The  health  commissioner  announced  that  hereafter  men 
and  women  with  a  venereal  disease  will  be  treated  exactly 
alike.  He  said : 

The  law  says  it  is  the  duty  of  the  health  commissioner  to  isolate 
contagious  disease  victims.  Sex  is  not  mentioned.  Venereal  dis- 
eases are  contagious  diseases. 

The  Campaign  for  Purity 

NEW  ENGLAND  is  the  section  of  the  United  States 
most  free  from  commercialized  vice,  according  to  a 
report  of  the  Federal  Interdepartmental  Social  Hygiene 
Board.  There  is  not  an  open  red  light  district,  and  in  nine 
cities  there  are  police  women  who  are  doing  excellent  work. 
In  fact,  the  idea  of  women  officers  and  of  women's  bureaus 
for  detention  and  probation  is  spreading. 

The  80  per  cent  decrease  in  venereal  diseases  among  the 
sailors  at  Norfolk,  Virginia,  is  credited  by  navy  medical 
officers  there  to  the  closing  of  thirty-five  houses  of  prosti- 
tution. Investigation  had  shown  that  the  police  "  vice 
squad  "  was  in  league  with  the  owners  of  the  houses,  and 
the  squad  had  been  dishonorably  discharged. 

For  the  first  time  since  1850  there  is  no  segregated  dis- 
trict in  San  Francisco,  and  even  "  closed  dance  halls,"  a 
blind  for  disorderly  houses,  have  been  done  away  with. 
Under  a  new  chief  of  police,  Los  Angeles  cleaned  up  last 
fall,  largely,  it  is  said,  at  the  instigation  of  business  men. 

Hospitals  at  Camp  Dix  reported  that  half  of  their  cases 
of  venereal  diseases  came  from  Camden,  New  Jersey,  twen- 
ty-five miles  away.  Thirty-four  houses  there  have  been 
closed,  and  a  local  committee  of  men  and  women  has  made 
it  its  task  to  see  that  the  city  is  kept  clean. 

Similar  efforts  to  prevent  venereal  disease  are  also  under 
way  in  other  cities.  As  a  result  the  venereal  disease  rate 
in  the  army  has  been  sharply  cut. 
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MUD  HOLLOW 

By  Simon  N.  Patten.  Dorrance  &  Co.  384  pp.  Price, 
$1.90;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $2.05. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  Dr.  Patten  has  seen  fit  to  couple  the 
fruition  of  his  economic  and  sociological  thinking  with  an  ex- 
periment in  novel  writing.  Those  who  are  interested  in  socio- 
logical thinking  are  likely  to  minimize  the  importance  of  social 
philosophy  hitched  to  a  work  of  fiction,  and  novel  readers  will 
hardly  be  interested  in  the  reconstruction  of  social  philosophy 
which  Simon  Patten  presents  in  this  volume.  And  yet  the  lib- 
erals and  progressives  in  social  thinking  who  are  likely  to  profit 
most  by  the  new  views,  developed  in  the  book  would  be  least 
likely  to  understand  those  views  without  the  picture  of  Amer- 
ican life  given  in  the  novel. 

Mud  Hollow,  Dr.  Patten  tells  us  in  a  sub-title,  is  the  West 
amplified;  and  it  is  in  the  West  that  the  surviving  type  of 
American  is  developing.  "  The  great  social  gulf  is  between  the 
homed  and  the  dishorned."  It  is  the  homed  people  of  the  farms 
and  small  towns  of  the  West  who  are  developing  the  surviving 
type.  "An  economic  society  is  ahead.  This  means  that  pro- 
ductive power — not  culture — will  have  the  first  place  in  colleges 
and  that  efficiency  will  reign  without  dispute.  We  shall  then 
have  an  economic  democracy  which  must  be  sharply  contrasted 
with  political  democracy.  Instead  of  numerical  decisions,  dom- 
inance will  be  the  result  of  a  mass  judgment  in  which  classes 
participate  not  according  to  their  number  but  according  to  their 
economic  power."  ..."  The  grind  of  conformity  must 
precede  the  rise  of  democracy."  .  .  .  "In  democracy  men 
may  differ  on  minor  but  not  on  major  premises.  Minorities  are 
outlaws  unless  they  accept  the  axioms  of  majority  thought.  If 
in  a  prohibition  nation  a  man  contends  that  alcohol  is  beneficial 
he  is  an  outlaw,  but  if  he  thinks  the  methods  of  enforcing  pro- 
hibition are  ineffective  his  opinion  is  entitled  to  respect." 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts.  In  Part  I  the  life  of 
Mud  Hollow  is  presented;  and  in  Part  II  its  life  is  interpreted. 
The  novel  proper  ends  with  Part  I,  and  Part  II  offers  a  sin- 
gularly interesting  and  searching  analysis  and  explanation  of 
the  life  of  the  dominant  classes,  whose  uncultured  mass  judg- 
ments tend  to  become  the  prevailing  public  opinion  of  America. 
This  part  of  the  volume  might  well  have  been  published  by 
itself  as  a  study  of  civilization  in  the  United  States.  And  no 
more  valuable  contribution  to  such  a  study  has  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  reviewer  in  recent  years. 

"  Mud  Hollow  is  the  base  on  which  the  nation  rests.  It  is 
the  normal  in  the  sense  that  it  has  the  soil  and  mechanjsm  on 
which  prosperity  depends,  without  the  impressment  of  a  foreign 
culture  which  would  thwart  local  tendencies.  Normalcy  may 
be  defined  as  prosperity  without  culture.  Money  to  do  with  and 
not  knowing  what  to  do. 

"  Mud  Hollow  is  not  Gopher  Prairie.  Its  inhabitants  do  not 
drag  out  their  lives  nor  suffer  deprivation  for  the  benefit  of 
absentee  capitalists.  The  elevators  and  the  railroads  may  take 
more  than  their  just  share,  but  Mud  Hollow  is  not  conscious 
of  exploitation.  All  pay  their  debts,  have  money  in  pocket;  ride 
to  church  and  market  in  their  Sunday  clothes.  Not  everybody 
lives  in  Mud  Hollow,  nor  are  all  its  inhabitants  well  off,  but 
the  class  is  large  enough  to  control  public  opinion  and  thus 
make  the  stone  on  which  evolution  rests." 

William  M.  Leiserson. 

LABOR  AND  DEMOCRACY 

By  William  L.  Huggins.    The  Macmillan  Co.   213  pp.   Price, 

$1.25;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $1.50. 
This  book  is  an  exposition  of  the  character,  political  phil- 
osophy and  history  of  the  Kansas  Court  of  Industrial  Relations 
by  the  chief  author  of  the  law  creating  it,  and  its  presiding  judge. 
Its  publication  at  this  time  is  probably  not  altogether  uncon- 
nected with  the  fact  that  the  continued  existence  of  the  court 
ts  at  stake  in  the  coming  November  elections. 

The  book  is  simply  and  effectively  written.  It  presents  a  clear 
elementary  sketch  of  the  underlying  principles  of  the  law  and 
of  its  operation.  In  appendices  it  gives  the  text  of  the  law  itself 
and  some  of  the  most  important  decisions  of  the  court.  Its 
viewpoint  is  naturally  that  of  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  the 
law;  as  a  consequence,  the  importance  of  certain  struggles  which 
the  court  has  been  forced  to  go  through  is  minimized. 

The  chief  criticism  to  which  the  book  is  open  is  this:    Judge 


Huggins  does  not  appear  to  have  learned  from  his  experience 
as  to  the  conditions  and  policies  which  may  enable  the  court  to 
maintain  industrial  peace  successfully.  The  book  gives  no  sign 
that  he  has  given  sufficient  thought  to  the  reasons  for  trade 
union  resistance  to  the  law;  or  that  he  grants  any  measure  of 
validity  to  the  reasons  he  discerns.  Instead  of  such  thought, 
there  stands  too  often  some  collection  of  phrases  dear  to  the 
heart  of  the  Rotary  Clubs.  The  Kansas  law  requires  a  pioneer 
both  in  thought  and  action;  in  this  book  Judge  Huggins  does 
not  appear  as  one. 

The  book  contains  a  novel  interpretation  of  the  law  in  one 
respect.  It  tends  to  argue  that  the  law  was  intended  to  apply 
only  in  case  of  emergencies  which  seriously  threaten  the  public 
peace  and  welfare.  That  view  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the 
text  of  the  law  which  seems  to  prohibit  all  cessation  of  oper- 
ation in  the  industries  included  in  its  scope.        Herbert  Feis. 

SENESCENCE 

By  F.  Stanley  Hall.     D.  Appleton  tif  Co.     518  pp.     Price, 

$5.00;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $5.25. 
The  subtitle  of  this  book  is  The  Last  Half  of  Life,  and  the 
author  makes  a  clear  differentiation  between  senescence  and 
senility.  Any  one  who  comes  to  the  book  at  seventy  seeking 
means  to  rejuvenate  himself,  or  greatly  to  prolong  his  life,  will 
find  little  comfort.  Senescence  begins  at  or  before  forty,  and  all 
the  various  methods  suggested  to  prolong  old  age,  or  rather  to 
postpone  it,  should  be  in  practice  at  or  before  that  age.  How- 
ever, every  old  person  will  find  many  suggestions  of  value;  at 
any  rate  one  old  man  has  done  so. 

Hall  has  expended  much  effort  and  gathered  a  vast  mass  of 
material  from  a  multitude  of  sources,  but  the  best  chapter  is 
that  containing  his  own  conclusions,  the  chief  one  being  "  intelli- 
gent and  well  conserved  senectitude  has  very  important  social 
and  anthropological  functions  in  the  modern  world  not  hith- 
erto utilized  or  even  recognized."  (One  of  them,  by  the  way, 
seems  that  of  enriching  the  language  by  coining  new  words  or 
by  reviving  obsolete  or  rare  ones.)  These  are  intellectual  func- 
tions, for  muscular  labor  is  no  longer  possible;  the  laborer  at 
sixty  is  older  than  the  thinker  at  eighty.  "  Never  was  the  world 
in  such  need  of  Nestors  and  Merlins.  Age  with  a  competence 
sufficient  for  its  needs,  freed  from  anxieties  about  the  future 
.  .  .  should  not  devote  itself  to  rest  and  rust  but  should 
address  itself  to  new  tasks,  realizing  that  it  owes  a  debt  to  the 
world.  Founders  of  great  institutions  have  acknowledged  this 
debt  and  strive  to  pay  it  in  the  service  the  rich  can  render.  We 
intellectuals  cannot  pay  it  in  their  coin,  but  we  owe  it  none  the 
less  and  must  pay  in  the  currency  we  can  command." 

Proclaiming  himself  a  senescent,  the  author  seems  to  have 
attained  to  a  calm  Indian  summer  which  he  praises  as  a  highly 
desirable,  perhaps  the  most  desirable  and  agreeable  period  of 
life.  He  wants  to  practice  the  duty  he  commends,  and  his  book 
is  a  part  payment  of  the  debt  he  owes  the  world. 

The  author's  divisions  are,  after  a  very  personal  Introduction: 
The  Youth  of  Old  Age,  during  which  the  physiological 
changes  occur  which  bring  it;  The  History  of  Old  Age,  with 
many  quotations  from  Socrates  to  Cornaro  and  Swift,  with  a 
great  assortment  of  the  well  known  stories  of  centenarians  and 
many  little  known  ones,  and  a  description  of  how  old  people  are 
treated  and  disposed  of  by  various  barbarian  and  some  civilized 
people;  Literature  by  and  on  the  Aged:  Emerson,  John  Bur- 
roughs, Brander  Matthews,  Bernard  Shaw  et  al.,  with  poetry 
by  Longfellow,  Wordsworth,  Arnold  and  Walt  Whitman; 
Statistics  on  Old  Age  and  Its  Care,  as  to  pensions,  etc. ; 
Medical  Views  and  Opinions,  in  which  he  deplores  that  the 
doctors  have  no  science  of  "  gerontology "  and  blames  them 
because  they  often  "  give  up  "  a  patient  who  happens  to  be  over 
seventy,  an  age  which  the  author  considers  has  been  given  alto- 
gether undue  importance;  The  Contributions  of  Biology  and 
Psychology,  a  highly  scientific  chapter  in  which  Metchnicoff, 
Loeb,  Carrel  and  others  are  quoted  and  in  which  the  author 
dallies  with  the  transplantation  cf  glands  and  other  sex  sub- 
jects, even  suggesting  that  he  would  willingly  become  a  corpus 
vile  for  the  experiment;  a  chapter  on  Questionnaire  Returns, 
the  least  valuable  in  the  book  because  one  doubts  the  intellectual 
honesty  of  so  many  of  the  answers;  and  then  Some  Conclu- 
sions, which  are  more  philosophic  than  consoling. 
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The  last  chapter  is  on  The  Psychology  of  Death.  In  this  the 
author  disposes  of  the  somewhat  cowardly  attitude  of  mind 
which  says  that  if  there  is  no  future  life  human  nature  has  been 
defrauded.  He  quotes,  disapprovingly,  Theodore  Parker,  "  If 
I  perish  in  death  I  know  no  law  but  passion  " ;  Chalmers  who 
urged  that  without  man's  immortality  God  would  be  stripped 
of  wisdom,  authority  and  honor;  Whitman's  "If  rats  and 
maggots  end  us,  then  alarum  for  we  are  betrayed."  He 
demands  and  desires  no  future  life  for  himself  and  yet,  with 
a  pathetic  inconsistency,  he  ends  the  chapter  and  the  book  by 
quoting  in  full  Bryant's  Thanatopsis  and  Tennyson's  Crossing 
the  Bar. 

The  whole  book  is  tremendously  interesting  and  much  of  it 
is  consoling  and  reassuring  to  one  who  has  come  near  to  the 
jumping  off  place.  Of  course,  he  quotes  the  thousand  and  one 
familiar  incidents  of  longevity  as  evidence  of  what  might  be.  He 
is  a  little  inclined  to  the  view  of  the  authors  who  believe  that 
the  world  is  to  be  saved  desperate  straits  by  a  prolongation  of 
life  so  that  a  man  shall  reach  not  his  end  but  his  best  activity 
at  seventy;  also  that  by  much  taking  thought  and  desire,  not 
the  individual  life  now,  but  the  average  for  the  race  may  be 
vastly  increased  in  the  future. 

But,  alas  that  we  must  say  it,  this  long  book  with  its  hun- 
dreds of  quotable  passages,  to  which  its  owners  will  want  to 
refer  again  and  again,  has  no  index.  Otherwise,  it  is  a  fine  piece 
of  book  making,  with  bold  clean  type.    Alexander  Johnson. 

THE  JEWS 

By  Hilaire  Belloc.     Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     308  pp.     Price 

$3.00;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $3.25. 
There  is  evident  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  author  to  be  fair 
and  moderate.  But  he  has  for  the  last  ten  years  or  so  been 
an  outspoken  antagonist  of  everything  Jewish;  every  scandal  in 
which  Jews  were  involved  has  for  him  been  a  major  historical 
event;  every  anti-semitic  writer  from  the  four  corners  of  the 
earth  has  fed  his  hunger  for  news  and  more  news  of  Jewish 
misdeeds  and  Jewish  machinations  against  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Can  such  a  man,  with  the  best  intentions,  write  a  fair  book? 
Mr.  Belloc  proves  in  a  hundred  ways  that  he  cannot.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  is  little  substance  in  this  book — not  more 
than  would  have  made  a  magazine  article  of  moderate  size ;  but 
every  statement  is  repeated  ad  nauseam;  and  at  the  end  the 
reader  is  left  without  any  clear  indication  of  what  the  author 
is  driving  at  in  concrete  policy  of  action. 

Mr.  Belloc  makes  the  most  astonishing  assumptions  without 
even  knowing  that  they  are  not  widely  shared:  the  Soviet 
regime,  without  any  attempt  at  proof,  is  for  him  a  Jewish 
regime;  Henry  Ford  to  him  is  the  spokesman  of  American 
public  opinion.  The  so-called  Marconi  scandal,  of  which  anti- 
semites  outside  England  have  hardly  heard,  ranks  with  him 
as  a  world  event.  He  takes  it  for  granted  that  all  Jews  have  a 
consciousness  of  Jewish  nationality  and  yet  try  to  deny  it,  con- 
sider their  race  superior  to  all  others  and  are  perennially  en- 
gaged in  secret  conspiracies  to  secure  control  for  their  nation 
over  the  rest  of  mankind.  He  asserts  that  there  is  a  "  carefully 
arranged  code "  by  which  Jews  can  recognize  each  others' 
original  names  under  assumed  patronymics.  With  more  exam- 
ples among  his  own  acquaintances  than  he  could  count  of  Jews 
in  public  affairs  (in  the  widest  sense),  he  affirms  that  "  the  Jew 
makes  no  effort  to  get  into  touch  with  the  mass  of  the  race  in 
the  midst  of  which  he  may  happen  to  live." 

He  affirms  that  behind  the  Jew's  back  his  hosts — to  Belloc 
the  Jew,  no  matter  how  many  centuries  he  has  been  in  a  lo- 
cality, is  always  a  "  guest " — invariably  make  uncomplimentary 
remarks ;  that  marriages  between  Jews  and  non-Jews  invariably 
have  an  unhappy  ending;  that  the  desire  for  restricted  immi- 
gration in  America  is  entirely  a  desire  to  keep  out  Jews;  that 
all  Jews  are  naturally  communists;  that  "the  last  and  appar- 
ently the  most  unpopular  of  the  presidents,  Mr.  Wilson,  seems 
to  have  been  wholly  in  their  hands  " ;  that  in  this  country  "  the 
Jewish  question  is  discussed  beyond  all  others,  of  political 
topics — the  first  in  the  conversation  of  the  Americans  who  have 
visited  Europe  since  the  war";  that  "normally  the  Jew  in 
Islam  is  an  outcast ";  that  "  a  small  number  of  Jews  are  much 
the  richest  men  of  their  time  ";  that  the  Jews  were  "  upon  the 
whole  opposed  to  the  cause  of  the  Allies"  because  they  were 
"  convinced,  as  the  campaigns  dragged  on,  that  the  Central 
Empires  were  certain  of  victory." 

One  thing  that  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  Mr.  Belloc 


is  that  possibly  a  Jew  hater  may  not  be  the  most  competent 
person  to  secure  accurate  information  from  or  about  the  Jews. 
Unfortunately,  the  book,  because  of  its  author's  literary  repu- 
tation, and  because  of  the  genuine  interest  in  its  subject,  may 
have  a  large  circulation  and  encourage  prejudices  rather  than 
sound  thinking.  B.  L. 

BIRTHRIGHT 

By  T.  S.  Stribling.     Century  Co.     309  pp.    Price,  $1.90;  wi 

postage  from  the  Survey,  $2.00. 
This  is  a  novel  which  deals  with  the  problems  of  mixed  blc 
and  race  relationships.  Peter  Siner,  a  young  mulatto,  aft 
graduation  from  Harvard,  returns  to  his  home,  a  small  riv 
town  in  the  South.  He  is  filled  with  ambition  to  serve  his 
people  and  hopes  to  establish  a  second  Tuskegee  at  Hooker's 
Bend.  Thwarted  in  this  purpose  and  convinced  that  a  more 
honest  and  reasonable  attitude  of  the  races  toward  each  other 
is  the  great  need  of  the  South,  he  comes  to  feel  that  it  is  his 
mission  in  life  to  interpret  each  race  to  the  other.  "  He  would 
show  white  men  that  to  weaken,  to  debase,  to  dehumanize  the 
Negro  inflicted  a  more  terrible  wound  upon  the  South  that, 
would  any  strength  the  black  man  might  develop.  He  would 
show  the  black  men  that  to  hate  the  white,  constantly  to  sus- 
pect, constantly  to  pilfer  from  them,  only  riveted  heavier 
shackles  on  their  limbs."  But  in  spite  of  his  devotion  and 
enthusiasm  he  cannot  stir  his  own  people  to  realize  their  pos- 
sibilities, and  the  whites  are  simply  mystified,  wondering  what 
selfish  motive  is  back  of  all  his  talk. 

The  only  person  in  town  who  understands  Peter  is  Cissy 
Dildine,  an  attractive  "  octoroon  "  who  has  also  been  away  to 
school.  She  understands,  but  she  sees  the  futility  of  his  efforts, 
and  it  is  she  who  gives  expression  to  the  theory  by  which  the 
author  would  explain  the  hopelessness  of  Peter's  mission.  "  It 
was  the  white  blood  in  his  own  veins  that  had  sent  him  strug- 
gling up  North,  that  had  brought  him  back  with  this  flame  in 
his  heart  for  his  own  people."  He  had  gone  that  he  might 
learn  to  think  and  feel  like  a  white  man.  There  he  had  ac- 
quired a  "  new  code  "  that  did  not  fit  in  Hooker's  Bend.  And 
finally  Peter  is  persuaded;  he  forsakes  his  high  ideals,  marries 
Cissy  and  goes  to  Chicago  hoping  for  congenial  surroundings. 

The  author  evidently  has  an  intimate  knowledge  of  his  small 
southern  town,  and  of  the  sordid  relations  between  the  races. 
The  pictures  in  his  narrative  are  vivid  and  his  characteriza- 
tions are  convincing.  He  has  real  sympathy  with  the  struggling 
young  Negro.  What  he  tells  of  the  physical  and  social  condi- 
tions of  Hooker's  Bend  is  enough  to  account  for  Peter's  failure. 
"  The  white  people  had  looked  upon  the  Negroes  so  long  as 
non-moral  and  non-human  that  the  Negroes,  with  the  flexibility 
of  their  race,  had  assimilated  that  point  of  view."  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  Mr.  Stribling  should  attribute  what  is  fine  in  Peter 
to  his  white  blood,  for  black  men  of  education  are  meeting 
similar  discouragements  without  surrender.  The  great  obstacle 
to  just  relationships  between  the  races  is  the  insistent  claim 
that  the  Negro  is  not  quite  a  man  in  the  sense  that  his  white 
brother  is.  To  insist  that  he  has  a  different  moral  code  because 
he  is  black  raises  the  same  obstacle.  It  seems  to  justify  special 
treatment  for  the  Negro;  and  this  is  the  well  trodden  road  of 
prejudice  and  oppression.  Edward  T.  Ware. 

ELEMENTS  OF  SOCIAL  JUSTICE 

By  L.    T.  Hobhouse.     Henry   Holt   &   Co.     247  pp.     Price 

$2.00;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $2.25. 
Though  written  in  continuation  of  a  previous  book  on  The 
Rational  Good,  the  latest  monograph  by  this  well  known 
British  philosopher  of  liberalism  is  self-contained  and  provides 
a  study  of  social  ethics  which  is  particularly  timely  in  this 
period  when  the  public  mind  seems  to  have  become  confused  on 
what  once  were  more  or  less  self-evident  principles  of  social 
living.  Such  conceptions  as  public  welfare,  natural  rights,  free- 
dom of  the  individual,  social  justice,  the  rights  and  duties  of 
ownership,  democracy  are  subjected  to  a  searching  scrutiny  and 
emerge  in  a  general  view  of  the  relation  between  the  individual 
and  society  which  will  be  helpful  to  many. 

In  some  of  the  chapters  Mr.  Hobhouse  returns  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  subjects  to  which  he  has  made  valuable  contribu- 
tions before:  the  question  how  the  remuneration  of  service 
might  be  determined  by  its  social  value,  and  the  question  how 
the  function  of  power  might  be  separated  from  that  of  giving 
security  and  freedom  in  the  control    of  property. 
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LATEST  BOOKS 


POLAND  REBORN 

By  Roy  Devereux.     E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.     256  pp.     Illustrated.     Price, 

$6.00  ;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $6.25, 
This  is  the  first  comprehensive  and  systematic  account  of  Po- 
land's reconstruction  efforts  since  the  war.  The  author's 
sympathies  on  the  Upper  Silesian  and  other  disputed  questions 
are  entirely  on  the  side  of  the  Poles.  On  the  Jewish  problem 
he  has,  without  any  evidence  of  investigation  among  the  Jews 
themselves,  adopted  the  official  Polish  viewpoint  stock,  lock  and 
barrel.  A  really  critical  and  interpretive  account  of  the  new 
Poland  for  American  readers  still  needs  to  be  written. 

THE  GREEKS  IN  AMERICA 

By  J.  P.  Xenides.     George  H.  Doran  Co.     160  pp.    Price,  $1.00  ;  with 
postage  from  the  Subvby,  $1.15. 

THE  ITALIANS  IN  AMERICA 

By  Philip  M.  Rose.     George  H.  Doran  Co.     155  pp.     Price,  $1.00  ; 

with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $1.15. 
Two  more  of  the  practical  handbooks  of  the  New  American 
Series  which  will  prove  useful  to  ministers,  social  workers,  doc- 
tors and  others  who  want  to  understand  better  their  foreign- 
born  neighbors  without  having  time  to  study  more  important 
tomes  on  their  backgrounds  and  modes  of  thought. 

THE  NEW  AND  OLD  IMMIGRANT  ON  THE  LAND 

By  Luther  Fry.     George  H.  Doran  Co.     119  pp.     Illustrated.     Price, 
$2.50 ;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $2.75. 

THE  COUNTY  CHURCH  IN  COLONIAL  COUNTIES 

By  Marjorie  Patten.     George  H.  Doran  Co.     106  pp.     Illustrated. 
Price,  $2.50  ;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $2.75. 

RURAL  CHURCH  LIFE  IN  THE  MIDDLE  WEST 

By  Benson  Y.  handis.     George  H.   Doran  Co.      88  pp.     Illustrated. 

Price,  $2.50 ;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $2.75. 
All  three  of  these  monographs  are  additions  to  the  library  on 
the  rural  church  and  its  problems,  based  upon  detailed  surveys 
in  selected  communities,  which  is  gradually  being  built  up  by 
the  Town  and  Country  Department  of  the  Committee  on 
Social  and  Religious  Surveys  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ed- 
mund de  S.  Brunner.  Unfortunately  some  promising  contribu- 
tions to  the  social  practice  of  churches  in  rural  districts — as  for 
instance  in  Americanization  and  leadership  in  organization  for 
economic  and  educational  ends — are  somewhat  lost  in  the  de- 
tail; and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  department  before  long  will 
bring  out  a  single  volume  summarizing  the  conclusions  so  far 
reached. 

THE  HAIRY  APE,  ANNA  CHRISTIE,  THE  FIRST  MAN 

By  Eugene  O'Neill.     Boni  d  IAveright.    322  pp.     Price,  $2.00 ;  with 
postage  from  the  Survey,  $2.15. 

RECONSTRUCTION  IN  FRANCE 

By  William  MacDonald.    Macmillan  Co.     349  pp.     Price,  $2.50  ;  with 
postage  from  the  Survey,  $2.65, 

A  comprehensive  review  of  the  problem  and  its  incipient  solu- 
tion, including  the  action  of  cooperatives  and  social  organiza- 
tions as  well  as  of  communities  and  the  government. 

NUTRITION  AND  GROWTH  IN  CHILDREN 

By  William  R.  P.  Emerson,  M.D.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.     342  pp.     Illus- 
trated.    Price,  $2.50 ;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $2.65. 

An  authoritative  restatement  of  the  present  knowledge  concern- 
ing malnutrition  and  its  physical  and  mental  effects,  its  relation 
to  home  conditions  and  to  the  community;  with  a  discussion  of 
the  most  promising  community  measures  and  programs — a  book 
which  no  one  engaged  in  practical  social  work  with  children  can 
afford  to  miss. 

THE  QUEST  OF  INDUSTRIAL  PEACE 

By  W.  M.  Clow.     George  H.  Doran  Co.     300  pp.    Price,  $1.75  ;  with 
postage  from  the  Survey,  $1.85. 

A  theologian's  lectures  on  the  nature  of  economic  strife,  present 

industrial  and  economic  movements,  and  the  Christian  attitude 

toward  them. 

CHRISTIAN  JUSTICE 

By  Norman  L.  Robinson.     George  H.  Doran  Co.     256   pp.     Price, 
$2.00 ;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $2.10. 

A  thorough  re-analysis  of  the  concept  of  personal  and  social 

justice  in  the  light  of  Christian  ethics. 

SHARING  PROFITS  WITH  EMPLOYES 

By  James  A.  Bowie.     Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  Ltd.     222  pp.    Price, 
$4.00 ;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $4.25. 

This  book  offers  a  discussion  of  methods  rather  than  a  com- 
plete statement  of  the  more  important  schemes;  the  examples 
are  practically  all  taken  from  British  experience.  The  author 
looks  to  co-partnership  as  the  most  promising  means  of  demo- 


cratizing industry  but  admits  that  it  is  incompatible  with  trade 

unionism  as  at  present  conceived  and  practiced. 

THE  PARDONING  POWER  IN  THE  AMERICAN  STATES 

By  Christen  Jensen.  University  of  Chicago  Press.  143  pp.  Paper 
bound.     Price,  $1.50  ;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $1.60. 

This  study  is  limited  to  the  exercise  of  clemency  power  by  state 

governments  and  deals  with  the  legal  and  administrative  rather 

than  the  social  aspects  of  the  subject. 

AMERICAN  INDIAN  LIFE 

Edited  by  Elsie  Clews  Parsons.  B.  W.  Huebsch.  Illustrated  by 
C.  Grant  La  Farge.  428  pp.  Boxed.  Price,  $10.00  ;  with  postage 
from  the  Survey,  $10.50. 

Several  of  America's  leading  anthropologists  and  ethnologists 

have   contributed   to   this   symposium   of   Indian   tales   for   the 

general   reader.      The    main   purpose,   which   distinguishes    this 

collection  from  others,  is  that  of  describing  not  only  the  "quaint" 

customs    and   beliefs   of   our   native   Americans   or   of   dwelling 

upon  ceremonies  and  traditions  which  occupy  the  rare,  ecstatic 

moments   of   life,   but   of   giving   a   rounded   picture   of    Indian 

mentality,  tribal  and  individual.     Each  writer,  in  the  tales  for 

which  he  is  responsible,  speaks  from  intimate  knowledge,  based 

on  years  of  first-hand  study.     More  systematic  information  on 

the  various  tribes  and  the  reliable  literature  concerning  them 

is  given  in  an  appendix.     Mr.  La  Farge's  drawings,  some  of 

them  in  color,  are  based  on  equally  authentic  material. 

SHALL  IT  BE  AGAIN? 

By  John  Kenneth  Turner.  B.  W.  Huebsch.  448  pp.  Price,  $2.50  ; 
with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $2.75. 

This  thoughtful  book  is  one  more  indication  of  the  change  in 
public  opinion  since  the  last  presidential  election  seemed  to 
sweep  away  the  ideals  of  international  policy  that  had  united 
the  American  people  in  their  attitude  toward  European  recon- 
struction immediately  after  the  war.  While  flaws  may  possibly 
be  found  in  some  of  the  detailed  evidence  accumulated  by  the 
author  as  to  the  forces  that  had  brought  America  into  the  war, 
and  while  all  may  not  share  his  interpretation  of  the  American 
objectives  and  of  President  Wilson's  motives,  no  one  can  escape 
the  seriousness  of  the  main  points  he  drives  home,  namely  the 
menace  of  a  growing  imperialism  in  American  affairs  and  of 
control  of  American  foreign  politics  by  small  and  interested 
groups. 

SOCIETY  AND  ITS  PROBLEMS 

By  Grove  Samuel  Dow.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.  608  pp.  Price, 
$2.75  ;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $3.00. 

This  introduction  to  the  principles  of  sociology  is  intended  as 

a  textbook  for  a  general  course  in  sociology  without  previous 

preparation.     The  book  has  been  extensively  revised  since  its 

first  appearance  in  1920  and,  in  its  descriptive  sections,  makes 

use  of  some  of  the  results  of  the  1920  census.     A  chapter  on 

heredity  has  been   added.     In  line  with  its  main  object,   this 

book  deals   more    extensively    than   other   textbooks   with   the 

concrete  problems   of  social   maladjustment   and   organization 

which  many  students  of  such  a  general  course  will  be  called 

upon  to  take  up  in  their  practical  aspects. 

HEALTH  SERVICE  IN  INDUSTRY 

By  W.  Irvin  Clark,  Jr.,  M.D.     Macmillan  Co.     168  pp.     Illustrated. 

Price,  $2.00 ;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $2.15, 
The  author  is  one  of  the  most  experienced  and  best  known  of 
America's  growing  corps  of  industrial  physicians.  He  is  ser- 
vice director  of  the  Norton  Company,  Worcester,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  thus  naturally  discusses  the  medical  organization 
within  the  factory  in  its  relation  to  the  whole  welfare  organ- 
ization. The  book,  though  small  in  compass,  is  extraordinarily 
clear,  comprehensive  and  practical  and  should  prove  of  great 
value  to  employers  who  plan  to  install  medical  work  or  to  im- 
prove medical  services  already  in  operation. 

The  one  fault  to  be  found  with  the  book  is  that  it  looks  upon 
the  special  health  services  to  be  rendered  the  industrial  worker 
as  services  necessarily  imposed  from  above  and  makes  no  men- 
tion of  possible  organization  of  the  workers  themselves  for  the 
protection  of  their  health  and  care  of  those  on  the  sick  list.  Al- 
though there  is  a  section  on  cooperation,  there  is  no  mention  of 
cooperation  with  the  rank  and  file  of  the  workers.  In  line  with 
this  view  of  industrial  health  service  as  entirely  a  responsibility 
of  the  employer,  there  is  a  seeming  over-emphasis  on  the  ex- 
igency of  economy.  This  is  particularly  evident  in  the  time 
allowed  for  "physical  examination.  Five  or  six  minutes  may 
be  enough  for  an  examination  conducted  under  rigid  military 
discipline;  but  such  a  discipline  will  not  make  the  doctor  and 
his  assistants  popular  with  the  worker;  it  will  not  secure  a 
desire  on  his  part  to  seek  advice  and  submit  voluntarily  to  fur- 
ther examination  should  the  state  of  his  health  require  it. 


International  Beginnings 


Settlements 


POLITICALLY  and  economically    Amer- 
ica   is    holding    herself    aloof    from 


THE  first  international  con- 
ference of  settlements  has 
effectively  dispelled  any  lingering 
doubts  that  may  have  remained 
about  the  vitality  and  range  of 
the  work  begun  thirty-eight  years 
ago  at  Toynbee  Hall  by  Canon 
Barnett.  It  is  characteristic  of 
the  reticence,  sincerity,  individ- 
ualism and  parochialism  of  set- 
tlement residents  that  they  should 
have   waited   twenty   years   after 

they  had  become  an  international  force  before  holding  a  first  in- 
ternational gathering.  It  is  equally  characteristic  that  when 
they  did  meet,  two  hundred  delegates  from  America,  England, 
France,  Germany,  Holland,  Japan  and  Sweden  with  one  accord 
instinctively  turned  their  backs  on  a  wealth  of  accomplishment 
in  their  several  countries  and  spoke  resolutely  of  present  prob- 
lems and  future  opportunities. 

The  chief  interest  of  an  international  conference  is,  of  course, 
the  spirit  of  the  several  national  groups.  The  number  of  set- 
tlements in  Holland,  Sweden,  Norway  and  Japan  is  too  small 
to  make  possible  a  national  front.  The  German  delegates  in- 
terjected into  the  conference  both  the  most  conservative  and 
the  most  radical  notes.  Much  was  said  about  the  need  for 
a  "  spiritual  renaissance  "  in  German  life,  and  of  the  neces- 
sity for  "developing  the  faculties  of  the  sou.";  and  it  was 
stated  that  a  great  wave  of  idealism  is  at  present  sweeping 
the  nation. 

This  idealism  is,  however,  intensely  class  conscious.  The 
German  proletariat  distrusts  and  even  hates  the  middle  classes, 
including  the  educated  groups.  The  workers,  we  were  told, 
are  determined  to  "  take  what  they  want."  The  German  trade 
unionist  says  to  the  brain  workers:  "We  do  not  desire  fellow- 
ship with  you.  Come  and  give  your  lecture,  take  your  pay 
for  it,  and  go  away." 

The  class  consciousness  of  the  German  group  was  interest- 
ing and  significant  because  it  was  frequently  echoed  by  Eng- 
lish speakers.  The  growing  rapport  between  England  and  Ger- 
many, based  on  their  equal  necessities,  is  everywhere  evident. 
Many  English  settlement  residents  are  working  hard  for  the 
re-establishment  of  cultural  and  social  relations  with  Germany. 
A  considerable  sum  was  raised  with  which  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  German  delegates  to  the  conference.  Summer  schools  in  Ger- 
many for  the  purpose  of  bringing  students  of  both  countries 
into  fellowship  and  travel  parties  of  English  working  people  to 
Vienna  and  Berlin  are  being  organized  by  the  adult  education 
groups. 

France  and  the  United  States  were  at  one  in  not  being  pre- 
occupied with  the  class  struggle.  The  thoughts  of  their  dele- 
gates hovered  about  problems  of  local  upbuilding  and  read- 
justment. Speakers  from  the  two  great  democracies  were  more 
ready  to  think  in  terms  of  actual  local  situations,  and  were 
less  concerned  with  complete  systems  than  their  German  and 
English  fellows.  The  United  States,  in  virtue  of  its  pre- 
ponderant number  of  houses,  the  long  service  of  a  consid- 
erable group  of  its  leaders,  the  range  and  adventurousness  of 
the  expedients  which  they  have  tried  out,  and  the  exacting 
quality  of  work  with  many  different  nationalities,  was  easily 
primus  inter  pares  upon  all  questions  which  had  to  do  with  the 
science  and  art  of  local  community  organization. 

The  fine  logical  genius  of  the  French  caused  them  to  ap- 
preciate almost  instinctively  the  reality  of  the  tasks  to  which 
America  has  set  itself.  Though  French  settlements  are  new, 
their  work  already  bears  that  stamp  of  objective  reality  which 
is  so  dear  to  the  American. 

The  thought  of  the  conference  centered  around  three  main 
topics:  the  relations  between  capital  and  labor;  the  duty  of 
educators  toward  the  intellectual  powers  and  needs  of  work- 
ing people;  and  the  necessity  for  settlements  to  continue  their 
work  of  examining  the  fundamental  social  institutions. 

The  discussion  on  the  relation  of  the  settlement  to  capital 
and  labor  furnished  perhaps  the  most  definitely  stimulating 
portion  of  the  conference.    John  L.  Elliott  struck  a  distinctive 
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en- 
tangling alliances"  attending  international 
conferences  merely  in  the  role  of  observer. 
But  it  is  not  true  to  say  that  America  selfishly 
refuses  to  participate  in  the  world's  effort 
for  social  betterment.  Here,  for  instance,  we 
have  accounts  of  three  great  international  con- 
ferences, held  in  Europe  this  summer,  each  of 
them  the  first  in  its  field,  in  which  Ameri- 
cans have  taken  part. 


note  in  a  statement  to  the  effec 
that  the  idea  behind  the  settle 
ment  is  greater  than  either  capita 
or  labor,  because  it  looks  towar 
the  education,  economic  improve- 
ment and  human  happiness  of  en- 
tire communities.  It  cannot  and 
should  not  subordinate  itself 
either  to  the  class  consciousness 
of  employers  or  of  working  men. 
B.  Seebohm  Rowntree,  whose 
visit  to  the  United  States  last 
winter  will  be  recalled  with 
pleasure  to  many,  asked  that  indi- 
viduals be  not  forgotten  in  the  modern  craze  to  accomplish  re- 
sults by  the  imposition  of  systems.  He  suggested  that  em- 
ployers of  labor,  more  than  any  other  group  in  the  community, 
need  what  the  settlement  is  equipped  to  give.  Settlements 
should  devote  a  substantial  portion  of  energy  to  inoculating 
managers  and  shareholders  with  the  idea  that  industry  is  a 
form  of  national  service. 

The  practical  suggestion  most  often  brought  out  by  speakers 
was  that  of  carrying  on  research  directed  to  discovering  the 
effects  of  industrialism  on  the  life  of  the  people.  The  results 
of  employment  on  the  structure  of  the  mind  and  the  relations 
of  families  and  neighborhoods  must  be  made  clear.  The  set- 
tlement should  help  working  people  to  become  articulate.  It 
must  in  greater  degree  draw  upon  the  knowledge  of  those  who 
experience  hardship.  To  mention  but  a  single  problem:  We 
need  to  know  the  psychological  effect  of  the  fact  that  a  man 
finds  that  he  has  reached  his  peak  of  earning  power  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  and  can  never  surpass  it. 

The  discovery  and  education  of  leaders  among  working 
people  constitutes  a  second  pressing  task.  James  J.  Mallon, 
warden  of  Toynbee  Hall,  suggested  that  employed  men  and 
women  are  only  rarely  familiar  with  the  body  of  industrial  law. 
The  settlements  should  undertake  to  inform  them,  and  to  make 
it  possible  for  local  leaders  to  take  advantage  of  existing  ma- 
chinery for  ameliorating  injustice.  He  suggested  that  settle- 
ments ought  themselves  to  collect  instances  of  violation  of 
industrial  regulations  as  a  means  of  seturing  obedience  to  law 
and  training  working  people. 

Much  more  might  and  should  be  done  in  establishing  ac- 
quaintance with  employes  and  managers  of  industry.  Un- 
fortunately both  workers  and  employers  are  so  suspicious  and 
class-bound  that  they  cannot  see  each  others'  good  or  bad  points 
clearly.  Only  by  actual  meetings  between  the  two  groups  will 
the  former  understand  the  horror  which  men  have  of  being 
hired  and  fired  at  will  by  another  person,  and  both  sides  real- 
ize that  industry  belongs  neither  to  employers  nor  to  workers. 
The  discussion  on  education  was  closely  bound  up  with  ques- 
tions raised  in  connection  with  industry.  The  main  thesis  of 
the  radical  German-English  wing  was  that  workmen  must 
organize  and  control  their  own  education.  The  conference 
was  assured  that  it  was  "  living  in  a  new  world,  in  which  the 
old  culture  had  been  found  useless  and  outworn  and  in  which 
the  workers  were  establishing  a  new  and  better  set  of  hu- 
manities." Zealous  inquiry  about  the  aims,  technique  and  ac- 
complishment of  the  new  culture  failed  to  bring  forth  any 
definite  examples. 

The  discussion  centered  around  the  necessity  for  educating 
the  entire  community  in  the  art  of  working  together.  Ameri- 
cans could  not  but  be  impressed  with  the  roseate  faith  of  cer- 
tain English  delegates,  reminiscent  of  conditions  twenty  years 
ago,  that  education  is  a  cure-all. 

The  outstanding  address  on  education,  notable  for  both  grasp 
and  reach,  was  given  by  R.  T.  Tawney,  who  suggested  that 
settlements  set  about  educating  people  about  education.  Public 
school  teachers  and  administrators  should  know  more  concern- 
ing the  background  of  life  in  which  pupils  live;  and  parents 
should  be  brought  into  association  with  the  teaching  staff. 
Mr.  Tawney  advocated  a  ruling  that  would  require  all  public 
school  administrators  to  spend  several  years  in  a  settlement  or 
to  live  in  the  neighborhoods  they  serve. 

The  settlement,  on  its  part,  should  serve  as  educational  con- 
science for  its  locality  and  the  people.    Residents  ought  to  de- 
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vote  themselves  to  securing  adequate  answers  to  questions  such 
as  "  How  far  are  we  making  good  use  of  the  characteristics 
of  individual  children?"  "In  what  degree  do  boys  and  girls 
with  mentality  for  higher  education  reach  secondary  schools?" 
The  percentage  varies  from  neighborhood  to  neighborhood:  we 
ought  not  to  be  satisfied  with  brutal  facts  of  variation.  "  Is 
the  difficulty  in  the  child,  the  environment  or  the  family?" 

Mr.  Tawney  spoke  generously  about  the  value  of  the  at- 
mosphere of  liberal  culture,  as  against  mere  learning,  created 
by  the  settlement.  University  education  must  be  decentral- 
ized, but  it  should  be  re-constituted  in  small  centers  where 
the  interplay  of  different  subject  matters  and  different  tempera- 
ments may  establish  the  high  fellowship  and  stimulation  which 
characterizes  the  university  at  its  best.  Such  centers  the  set- 
tlements can  and  should  be. 

The  Abbe  Violet,  on  behalf  of  French  settlements,  asked 
that  residents  seek  to  educate  the  individual,  the  member  of  a 
family  and  the  citizen  through  inculcating  high  moral  stand- 
ards of  association.  Because  Europe  is  dying  of  lies,  educa- 
tion in  loyalty  should  be  a  first  charge  upon  settlement  work. 
Children  must  be  brought  to  see  the  truth  beyond  their  indi- 
vidual needs  and  desires  by  training  the  heart  and  the  affections. 
Education  in  family  ideals,  in  the  duties  of  citizenship,  in  the 
obligations  of  professional  life,  in  the  public  responsibilities  of 
employers,  trade  unionists  and  consumers,  is  needed.  Settle- 
ments must  seek  to  affect  the  collective  mentality  of  people 
by  combating  the  merely  personal  and  selfish  groups 
and  by  encouraging  the  altruistic  associations  of  men 
and  women. 

A  notable  feature  of  the  conference  was  the  regularity  with 
which  speakers  from  within  the  settlements  and  from  without 
returned  to  first  principles.  The  validity  of  the  rule  that  locali- 
ties which  show  social  maladjustment  benefit  by  the  presence 
of  sympathetic,  clear-minded  members  of  the  professional 
group,  with  time  to  study  the  situation  and  interpret  it  to 
the  community  at  large,  and  with  the  will  to  set  about  securing 
a  solution,  was  reaffirmed  and  illustrated  in  connection  with 
labor  disputes,  education,  housing  and  health.  The  crowning 
illustration  of  this  thesis  was  advanced  by  Professor  Gilbert 
Murray  who  quoted  several  instances  in  which  the  mere  sta- 
tioning by  the  League  of  Nations  of  disinterested  persons  on 
troubled  frontiers  had  done  away  with  murder,  injustice  and 
intrigue. 

Most  encouraging  to  settlements  in  the  United  States  was 
the  demonstration  that  city  federations  of  settlements,  which 
for  the  past  twenty  years  have  played  an  increasingly  im- 
portant part  in  the  life  of  more  than  ten  American  cities,  have 
become  a  necessary  next  step  in  the  development  of  work  in 
England  and  on  the  continent.  The  day  of  isolated  individual- 
ism in  settlement  work  has  passed.  Thus  Mr.  Rowntree  and 
other  speakers  upon  industry  urged  residents  to  unite  in  gath- 
ering facts  about  working-class  life.  Mr.  Tawney  advocated  a 
coalition  to  study  the  broad  region  where  education,  health 
work  and  unemployment  meet;  to  prevent  reductions  in  edu- 
cational service,  etc. 

These  hints  were  followed  by  a  request  that  all  settle- 
ments should  make  available  the  results  of  educational 
research  and  experiment  in  their  several  countries,  there  be- 
ing, at  present,  no  international  agency  to  undertake  this  im- 
portant branch  of  work.  Several  speakers  suggested  that 
houses  unite  to  create  international  festivals,  promote  the 
celebration  of  an  "  All  Souls  Day,"  and  develop  international 
good  fellowship. 

At  its  final  business  meeting,  the  conference  appointed  a 
continuation  committee,  composed  of  four  persons  from  each 
country  represented,  to  prepare  a  report  to  promote  acquaint- 
ance between  settlement  workers  in  different  countries,  and  to 
call  another  conference  in  1925.  Mrs.  S.  A.  Barnett,  dean  of 
all  settlement  workers,  was  chosen  honorary  chairman;  Jane 
Addams  was  chosen  as  chairman,  and  Captain  E.  O.  Ellis, 
secretary. 

The  conference  was  overshadowed  by  the  great  personality 
of  Canon  Barnett.  The  present  evolution  of  settlement  work 
is  contained  in  his  thought  and  spirit,  and  no  single  develop- 
ment of  initiative  was  brought  to  light  in  the  conference  which 
was  not  contained  of  implied  in  his  thought  and  work.  The 
fuller  emergence  of  the  mind,  sympathy  and  spirit  of  the 
founder,  is  perhaps  the  best  fruit  of  a  notable  conference. 

Albert  J.  Kennedy. 


Industrial  Welfare  Work 

THE  first  international  welfare  conference  was  held  in 
France  on  July  2-9  in  the  village  of  La  Haye  Malherbe 
in  Normandy.  In  the  beautiful  old  Chateau  d'Argeronne,  dat- 
ing from  1650,  there  assembled  from  eleven  different  coun- 
tries over  sixty  men  and  women  interested  in  industrial  wel- 
fare and  personnel  work.  The  conference  was  informal  and 
unofficial;  it  was  organized  by  L'Association  des  Surintendants 
de  France  and  the  Welfare  Workers'  Institute  of  Great 
Britain. 

Startling,  considering  that  this  was  an  international  group, 
was  the  unanimity  of  opinion  as  to  the  ultimate  aims  and  pur- 
pose of  welfare  work  in  connection  with  business  organization. 
In  spite  of  widely  different  industrial  and  social  conditions 
and  economic  problems,  and  the  different  stages  and  methods 
of  development  of  welfare  work  in  the  various  countries,  the 
members  of  the  conference  had  little  difficulty  in  agreeing  upon 
a  definition  and  a  name.  Whatever  difficulties  were  encountered 
arose  from  language  differences  and  an  earnest  desire  of  every 
one  that  there  should  be  clear  understanding  as  to  the  exact 
meaning  of  each  term  used. 

Reports  from  the  various  countries  represented  showed  an 
interesting  similarity  of  growth  in  the  movement.  The  general 
tendency  has  been  for  welfare  work  to  concern  itself  first  with 
the  life  of  the  worker  outside  his  work,  that  is,  in  his  home  re- 
lations, health,  recreation  and  education;  secondly  with  the  life 
of  the  worker  in  the  plant,  that  is,  with  the  physical  surround- 
ings, safety  and  general  equipment;  and  ultimately  with  the 
human  factor  in  production. 

The  reports  from  the  different  countries  indicated  the  stages 
of  development  as  well  as  the  influence  of  local  conditions  upon 
the  movement.  In  Great  Britain,  where  it  had  its  earliest  be- 
ginnings, some  plants  still  have  the  most  primitive  forms  of  wel- 
fare work,  while  others  are  highly  organized  to  include  every 
phase  of  human  relations  in  connection  with  the  business  and 
production.  In  the  United  States  the  same  condition  pre- 
vails, but  an  increasing  emphasis  is  being  laid  upon  the  last 
phase  of  the  work,  so  that  the  word  "  personnel  "  has  almost 
entirely  superseded  the  use  of  the  word  "  welfare."  It  was 
frequently  pointed  out  that  in  other  countries  as  well  as  in  the 
United  States  the  paternalistic  and  philanthropic  tone  attached 
to  the  word  "  welfare  "  was  harmful  in  giving  a  wrong  con- 
ception of  the  movement  and  in  creating  antagonism  between 
workers  and  employers. 

In  France  the  welfare  worker  is  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the 
war,  when  a  group  of  persons  formed  an  organization  for 
the  deliberate  purpose  of  training  welfare  workers  (surin- 
tendants) and  promoting  their  employment,  both  for  the  pur- 
pose of  better  protection  to  the  workers  and  increased  produc- 
tion. The  management  of  the  French  railways  has  been  so 
fully  convinced  of  the  value  of  this  work  that  several  welfare 
workers  are  employed,  and  the  "  social  engineer  "  of  the  Orleans 
Railway  is  so  interested  that  he  himself  came  to  the  con- 
ference to  tell  of  the  work. 

In  Belgium  welfare  work  has  only  recently  been  started, 
but  in  its  beginnings  it  is  avoiding  many  errors  by  using  only 
trained  workers;  moreover,  it  has  the  moral  and  financial  sup- 
port of  the  government.  In  Sweden  the  work  has  been  spread- 
ing in  the  tobacco  industry,  which  has  practically  become  a 
government  monopoly,  and  in  industries  located  in  country 
districts  where  the  employer  has  felt  it  necessary  to  undertake 
some  of  the  social  activities  in  the  community.  In  Switzerland 
also  the  work  has  developed  chiefly  along  the  lines  of  "  wel- 
fare "  rather  than  "  personnel."  A  private  organization  called 
the  Volksdienst  helps  to  promote  the  welfare  work  by  giving 
actual  assistance  in  installing  various  forms  of  service. 
In  Holland,  the  work  is  also  in  its  initial  stages,  but  here 
as  in  Belgium  a  special  training  school  under  good  leadership 
has  been  established. 

China,  which  was  represented  at  the  conference,  has  as  yet  no 
welfare  work  of  any  kind,  but  several  employers,  both  foreign- 
ers and  Chinese,  have  become  interested,  and  probably  the 
next  year  or  two  will  see  the  work  beginning.  India  has  al- 
ready held  its  first  industrial  welfare  conference;  and  welfare 
work,  especially  outside  the  plant,  has  been  undertaken  ex- 
tensively by  employers,  especially  in  the  large  industrial  organ- 
izations. 

In  France,  Great  Britain,  the  United  States  and  India,  as- 
sociations of  welfare  and  personnel  workers  are  in  existence, 
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while  in  other  countries,  such  as  Sweden,  they  are  under  forma- 
tion. The  question  was  raised  whether  such  welfare  or  per- 
sonnel association  should  admit  employers  or  labor  representa- 
tives or  whether  their  active  membership  should  be  limited  to 
men  and  women  actually  engaged  in  such  work.  Plant  and 
company  membership  was  generally  objected  to,  in  spite  of 
obvious  financial  advantages.  The  sentiment  of  the  conference 
was  in  favor  of  such  organizations  being  limited  to  individual 
membership  of  those  engaged  in  the  work,  but  no  definite  action 
was  taken  on  that  point. 

After  several  days  of  discussion  and  reports,  all  were  so 
firmly  convinced  of  the  value  of  the  conference  that  steps  were 
agreed  upon  to  form  a  permanent  organization.  As  a  result 
the  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

1.  That  the  name  "Personnel  Work"  be  substituted 

for  "  Welfare  Work." 

2.  That  Personnel  Work  be  defined  as  follows: 

In  fulfilling  its  true  function,  industry  should  render 
the  best  service  to  the  community,  with  the  least 
effort  and  cost,  and  should  conserve  and  develop, 
in  industrial  life,  the  spiritual,  mental  and  physi- 
cal well-being  of  all  who  share  in  rendering  this 
service.  In  any  economic  system,  the  management 
of  an  industrial  or  business  organization  should 
include  the  function  of  properly  coordinating  its 
human  relations  and  of  making  the  best  possible 
adjustment  between  the  individual  and  the  work. 
This  function  is  called  Personnel  Work. 

3.  That  an  international  conference  on  personnel  work 

be  called  in  1924  to  meet  in  Holland,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  an  international  organization. 

4.  That  a  provisional  committee,  composed  of   repre- 

sentatives at  this  conference  from  as  many  coun- 
tries as  possible,  be  organized  for  the  purpose  of 

(1)  forming  an  International  Committee  to  be  com- 
posed of  representatives  from  as  many  countries 
as  possible  to   meet  in   1923   in  Geneva, 

(2)  to  act  as  connecting  link  between  this  confer- 
ence and  the   1923  meeting,  and 

(3)  i°  general  to  study  questions  relating  to  per- 
sonnel work. 

The  conference  elected  Miss  M.  L.  Fledderus,  of  the  Leer- 
dam  Glass  Works,  Leerdam,  Holland,  as  general  secretary,  to 
be  assisted  by  E.  Brenda  Voysey  of  the  English  Welfare 
Workers'  Institute.  The  cooperation  of  the  International 
Labor  Office,  which  was  represented  at  the  conference,  is  also 
asked.  Louise  C.  Odencrantz. 

.  Child  Welfare 

THE  International  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Child 
Welfare  held  its  first  ordinary  meeting  in  Brussels,  on  July 
1  and  2.  Count  Henry  Carton  de  Wiart,  former  prime  minister, 
presided.  Twelve  states  were  officially  represented,  and  there 
were  present  delegations  from  the  different  national  com- 
mittees. 
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The  first  item  on  the  agenda  paper  was  the  reading  of  the 
General      Secretary's      Report.         During      the      association's 
first     year       of     existence,     active     propaganda     work     hasj 
been  carried  on  in  every  country.     The  government  of  every", 
country,   without   exception,    was    approached   by    the    Belgian* 
minister  for  foreign  affairs  to  secure  its  adhesion  to  the  asso-£ 
ciation.     Up  to  now,  ten  governments  have  notified  their  ad-f 
hesion,  Belgium,  China,  Egypt,  France,  Greece,  Italy,  Morocco,^ 
Poland,  Sweden  and  Switzerland.  No  sooner  was  the  association;, 
formed    than    it    entered    into    relations   with    the    League   on 
Nations,  in  order  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  Article 
24  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  which  places  all  international 
organizations  under  its  authority.     The  decision  of  the  league 
has  not  yet  been  made  known,  but  it  was  represented  at  the 
conference. 

National    committees    are    at   work    in    Belgium,    France 
Switzerland     and     Luxemburg.       The    total    membership 
private  organizations  is  603. 

The  first  point  considered  after  the  settlement  of  certain  busi- 
ness details  was  how  to  proceed  with  the  publishing  of  the 
laws  of  those  countries  where  legislation  differs  for  each  state 
or  canton,  as  in  the  case  of  Switzerland  and  the  United  States. 
It  was  decided  to  invite  the  proper  authorities  of  those 
countries  or  the  national  committees,  to  send  summaries  of  the 
local  laws  for  publication. 

Paul  Kahn,  advocate  at  the  Court  of  Appeal  of  Paris,  em- 
phasized the  necessity  of  countries  which  border  upon  each 
other  coming  to  an  agreement  on  the  repatriation  of  juvenile 
delinquents.  Collard  de  Sloovere,  deputy  procurator  general 
at  the  Court  of  Appeal  of  Brussels,  proposed  that  the  agree- 
ment that  was  made  between  Belgium  and  Holland  in  1921, 
on  the  repatriation  of  minors,  should  be  taken  as  a  model.  The 
discussion  resulted  in  a  recommendation  that  the  association 
should  send  to  the  various  governments  a  copy  of  that  agree- 
ment and  suggest  the  possibility  of  their  concluding  similar 
agreements  with  neighboring  countries.  The  case  of  countries 
which  are  not  contiguous  will  be  examined  at  the  session  of 
1923. 

Belgian,  French  and  Swedish  delegates  reported  on  the 
results  of  moving  picture  censorship  in  their  respective  coun- 
tries. It  was  recommended  that  "  in  every  country  the  kinema 
should  be  supervised;  and  where  such  supervision  exists  it 
should  be  made  stricter."  It  should  be  left  to  every  country  to 
decide  at  what  age  children  should  be  permitted  to  attend 
moving  picture  performances,  since  the  development  of  children 
depended  on  climatic  conditions.  The  association  will  en- 
deavor to  publish  in  the  International  Record  the  measures 
that  have  been  adopted  in  various  countries.  The  question  of 
the  drawing  up  of  an  international  agreement  on  this  topic 
will  be  discussed  again  next  year. 

Another  question  for  discussion  concerned  the  making  of  an 
international  agreement  to  give  a  common  definition  of  the 
meaning  of  the  word  still-birth  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  pro- 
vide for  uniformity  in  the  registration  of  such  births,  in  order 
to  assure  the  possibility  of  comparing  statistics.  This  ques- 
tion also  will  be  included  again  in  the  agenda  of  next  year's 
session. 

How  to  compile  certain  simple  and  comparative  statistics  was 
discussed  by  Dr.  Lesage,  of  France,  who  showed  that  it  was 
clearly  impossible  to  examine  separately  the  results  given  by 
every  institution  in  any  given  country  or  district.  It  was 
decided  that  the  different  organizations  dealing  with  child  wel- 
fare in  various  countries  should  test  the  matter,  and  com- 
municate the  result  of  their  experience. 

A  discussion  of  the  advisability  of  the  association's  taking 
steps  to  obtain  the  passing  of  effective  measures  to  check 
juvenile  debauchery  resulted  in  a  decision  to  the  effect  that 
the  general  secretariate  ask  duly  qualified  persons  if  such  steps 
could  be  taken  and  how. 

Special  attention  was  devoted  also  to  the  condition  of  chil- 
dren in  the  colonies.  While  authorities  are  at  work  compiling 
reports  which  will  be  published  by  the  association,  Dr.  Lapin 
and  the  Belgian  Colonial  Office  were  able  to  furnish  many  in- 
teresting details. 

On  the  program  of  the  second  ordinary  session  of  the  asso- 
ciation, the  following  questions  will  occupy  a  prominent  place: 
The  Regulation  of  Nursing  Homes. 
Open  Air  Schools  and  Classes. 
Texts   for  Vocational   Training. 
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OTHER  CONFERENCES 


Visiting  Teachers 

DR.  WILLIAM  HEALY,  speaking  before  the  annual  con- 
ference of  the  National  Association  of  Visiting  Teachers 
in  Boston  in  July,  emphasized  the  importance  of  dealing  with 
children's  problems,  not  through  punishment,  but  through  a 
deeper  understanding  of  their  mental  life.  He  said  that  the 
time  had  passed  for  trying  to  effect  a  cure  without  finding  out 
what  the  trouble  is.  The  mental  complexes  and  individual  dif- 
ferences in  children  need  to  be  studied.  In  fact  individuals 
themselves  hardly  know  what  the  trouble  is,  and  therefore 
where  punishment  will  frequently  do  no  good,  an  understand- 
ing of  the  difficulties  will  clear  up  matters. 

Judge  Frederick  Cabot,  of  the  Boston  Juvenile  Court,  fol- 
lowing him,  added  to  the  thought.  If  we  have  good  schools, 
churches,  libraries,  playgrounds,  etc.,  why  court  children?  But 
since  we  have,  he  continued,  then  the  function  of  the  court  is 
to  turn  the  child  back  to  the  community  as  soon  as  possible. 
Naturally  the  visiting  teacher  is  to  see  that  he  is  properly 
adjusted  in  school. 

Judge  Cabot  brought  out  the  following  contrasts:  The  court 
gives  the  child  the  right  steer  and  then  lets  go;  the  visiting 
teacher  can  follow  up  the  child  through  his  entire  school  life. 
The  court  is  dealing  with  specific  problems;  the  visiting  teacher 
is  dealing  with  the  child  for  life.  The  court  and  the  child 
brought  before  it  are  strangers;  the  visiting  teacher  becomes 
the  intimate  of  the  family  and  therefore  can  enlighten  the  school 
on  the  child's  home  life  and,  when  it  is  a  court  case,  bring  an 
understanding  of  the  case  before  the  court. 

He  insisted  that  the  emphasis  in  any  case  should  be  upon  the 
child's  abilities  rather  than  his  failures — upon  the  affirmative 
point  of  view.  The  visiting  teacher  can  carry  out  Dr.  Healy's 
suggestions;  she  can  bring  into  the  child's  life  the  adventure  or 
whatever  it  is  he  needs.  If  in  the  end  the  child  fails  to  respond 
to  the  visitor,  and  state  authority  is  needed,  then  the  "  court  is 
there  to  act  when  the  rest  of  the  community  breaks  down." 

Other  speakers  also  dwelt  on  the  preventive  nature  of  the 
visiting  teacher's  work,  the  attack  on  causes  rather  than  con- 
sequences. If  children  are  rightly  related  to  school,  to  home 
surroundings,  to  community  interests,  other  results  besides  the 
prevention  of  delinquency  are  to  be  expected,  since  the  function 
of  the  visiting  teacher  is  not  primarily  to  prevent  delinquency 
but  to  make  adjustments.  There  are  other  children — potential 
social  misfits — not  truants,  not  delinquents,  yet  evidently  not 
making  the  best  of  their  opportunity  for  education  and  charac- 
ter development.  It  was  brought  out  at  the  conference  that  to 
these  the  visiting  teacher  extends  the  helping  hand:  the  child 
whose  after-school  recreation  is  unsupervised,  the  emotionally 
unstable,  the  beginner  in  the  first  grade  whose  home  is  unac- 
quainted with  school  requirements,  the  alert  boy  whose  leisure 
is  given  to  mischief  through  lack  of  other  opportunity,  the  su- 
perior child  who  fails  to  make  good  in  lessons,  the  tempera- 
mental high  school  girl,  made  sensitive  by  faulty  home  condi- 
tions, and  others. 

"  The  work  of  the  visiting  teacher,"  said  J.  H.  Beveridge, 
school  superintendent  of  Omaha,  "  is  to  aid  in  establishing  better 
citizenship,  better  relationship  between  the  child  and  the  school, 
a  better  relationship  between  the  parent  and  the  school,  and  a 
clearer  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  regular  teacher  of 
the  child's  environment  and  his  social  status." 

Jessie  L  Louderback. 

Public  Health  Nursing 

PHE  Atlantic  seaboard  seemed  as  much  in  evidence  as  the 
*■  Pacific  at  the  recent  convention  of  the  National  Organiza- 
tion for  Public  Health  Nursing  at  Seattle.  From  beginning 
to  end  of  the  convention  positive  health  was  the  theme.  No 
longer  was  discussion  limited  to  questions  of  cure  or  palliative 
measures,  nor  even  was  prevention  accepted  as  the  ultimate 
goal.  It  was  felt  that  more  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
normal  development  of  the  individual,  and  that  a  knowledge  of 
what  this  normal  development  should  be  ought  to  be  part  of 
the  equipment  of  every  public  health  nurse. 

Of    equal    significance   was    the   evident    realization    that    in 


order  to  have  health  work  become  this  constructive  force  in 
any  community  it  must  be  developed  through  community  par- 
ticipation and  not  as  a  separate,  specialized  program.  In  dis- 
cussing ways  and  means  of  bringing  about  such  group  effort 
and  group  responsibility  within  the  community,  old  barriers 
were  broken  down.  No  longer  did  we  hear  hair-splitting  dis- 
tinctions between  the  province  of  the  public  health  nurse,  the 
doctor,  the  health  official  and  the  social  worker.  Old  bugaboos 
were  laid  aside.  Those  from  the  social  work  field  hailed  public 
health  nurses  as  case  workers  and  as  their  colleagues.  Doctors 
greeted  them  not  as  hand  maidens  to  another  profession  but  as 
a  profession  of  equal  importance.  The  active  participation  of 
the  lay  individual  whether  as  board  member  or  as  plain  citizen 
in  community  health  work  was  recognized  as  essential.  The 
judgment,  point  of  view,  understanding  and  direct  assistance  in 
a  community  health  project  of  the  lay  person  must  be  gained 
if  it  is  to  be  sound  and  successful. 

The  National  Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing  in 
the  revision  of  its  by-laws  gave  voice  to  the  place  of  the  non- 
professional worker  side  by  side  with  the  professional,  by  ad- 
mitting the  lay  members  to  all  the  privileges  of  membership 
in  the  organization  except  voting  on  matters  relating  to  tech- 
nical nursing  questions.  Provision  was  made  for  lay  represen- 
tation on  both  the  board  of  directors  and  the  executive  com- 
mittee. Another  noteworthy  example  of  an  attempt  for  more 
democratic  and  representative  government  in  the  national  or- 
ganization was  the  provision  for  state  organizations  for  public 
health  nursing  as  branches  of  the  national  with  membership 
of  the  state  presidents  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  national 
organization. 

The  problem  of  adequate  preparation  of  the  nurse  for  her 
place  in  this  larger  public  health  movement  received  much 
attention,  especially  in  the  Rockefeller  report  which  has  been 
noted  elsewhere  in  the  Survey.  It  was  generally  conceded  by 
all  that  a  sound  preliminary  education,  high  school  or  its 
equivalent  being  considered  the  minimum,  a  basic  professional 
training  which  has  as  its  emphasis  education,  not  apprentice- 
ship, and  a  post-graduate  course  in  public  health  nursing  is  the 
goal. 

There  was  more  discussion  on  the  application  of  these  funda- 
mental principles  in  health  work  to  the  rural  community.  One 
could  not  but  be  impressed  with  the  evidence  of  creative  genius 
that  the  rural  workers  are  showing.  Their  accomplishments 
in  the  face  of  the  utmost  practical  difficulties  put  them  in  the 
ranks  of  pioneers. 

The  nurses  showed  a  great  sense  of  responsibility  for  their 
share  in  the  proper  administration  of  the  Sheppard-Towner 
Act.  While  no  final  conclusions  were  reached,  many  tentative 
ways  in  which  the  nurses  could  participate  in  the  proper  opera- 
tion of  this  bill,  so  that  complete  maternity  protection  might 
be  procured  for  every  mother  in  this  country,  were  discussed 
in  detail. 

The  spirit  of  the  group  present  at  the  convention  left  one 
with  a  sense  of  the  pervading  unity  of  purpose,  scientific  in- 
quiry and  eagerness  to  learn  and  change  on  the  basis  of  ex- 
perience— one's  own  and  that  of  others.     Katherine  Tucker. 


COMMUNICA  TIONS 


The  Coronado  Decision 

To  the  Editor:  Mr.  F.  B.  Sayre's  able  discussion  of  the 
above  decision  in  the  Survey  for  June  15  is  marred  by  a  cu- 
rious misreading  of  one  sentence  in  Chief  Justice  Taft's  opinion. 

"Thus  the  authority  is  put  by  all  the  members  of  the  District 
No.  21  in  their  officers  to  order  a  strike,"  says  Chief  Justice 
Taft,  "  and  if  in  the  conduct  of  that  strike  unlawful  injuries  are 
inflicted,  the  district  organization  is  responsible  and  the  fund 
accumulated  for  strike  purposes  may  be  subjected  to  the  pay- 
ment of  any  judgment  which  is  recovered."  This  Mr.  Sayre 
interprets  as  suggesting  that  "  the  district  organization  is 
necessarily  responsible  for  violence  unauthorized  by  its  mem- 
bers in  the  conduct  of  authorized  strikes." 

The  context  of  Chief  Justice  Taft's  opinion  wholly  refutes 
any  such  interpretation. 

In  the  Coronado  case,  the  evidence  showed  that  unlawful 
acts  committed  by  members  of  the  international   and   district 
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union  organizations  resulted  in  damage  to  Coronado  Coal 
Company.  Had  Chief  Justice  Taft  held  what  Mr.  Sayre 
says  he  held,  this  showing  would  have  been  conclusive  as  to  the 
liability  of  both  the  international  and  the  district  union  organiza- 
tions, and  judgment  against  both  of  them  would  have  been 
affirmed.  Instead,  the  Supreme  Court  unanimously  held  to  the 
contrary,  and  decided  that  on  the  facts  before  it  the  Coronado 
Coal  Company  could  not  recover  against  either  of  these  organ- 
izations. This  proves  how  conclusively  the  unanimous  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  has  negatived  Mr.  Sayre's  interpreta- 
tion. 

Throughout  Chief  Justice  Taft's  opinion,  he  emphasizes 
again  and  again  that  a  union  cannot  be  held  liable  for  damage 
caused  by  acts  of  its  members  unless  such  members  are  acting 
within  the  union's  authority. 

Thus,  discussing  whether  the  international  union  could  be 
held  liable,  he  says  that  the  "  question  is  whether  the  inter- 
national union  was  shown  by  any  substantial  evidence  to  have 
initiated,  participated  in  or  ratified  the  interference  with  plain- 
tiffs' business."  Referring  to  the  strike,  he  says  that  "  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  the  international  board  ever  authorized  it, 
took  any  part  in  preparation  for  it  or  in  its  maintenance.  Nor 
did  they  or  their  organization  ratify  it  by  paying  any  of  the 
expenses."  He  then  considers  various  speeches  of  the  president 
of  the  international  union  indicative  of  sympathy  with  the  strike, 
but  concludes  that  "  it  would  be  going  very  far  to  consider  such 
acts  of  the  president  alone  a  ratification  by  the  international 
board  creating  liability  for  a  past  tort."  He  next  examines 
editorials  published  in  the  journal  of  the  international  union 
which  describe  and  attempt  to  justify  the  strike,  but  holds  that 
these  are  not  sufficient  to  "  constitute  such  ratification  by  the 
board  or  the  president  after  the  fact  as  to  make  the  international 
union  liable  for  what  had  been  done."  He  then  lays  down  the 
general  rule,  which  is  decisive  upon  your  question,  that  "  a  cor- 
poration is  responsible  for  the  wrongs  committed  by  its  agents  in 
the  course  of  its  business.  .  .  .  But  it  must  be  shown  that 
it  is  in  the  business  of  the  corporation.  Surely  no  stricter  rule  can 
be  enforced  against  an  unincorporated  organization  like  this."  It 
is  on  these  grounds,  which  unequivocally  negative  Mr.  Sayre's 
interpretation,  that  Chief  Justice  Taft  holds  that  the  inter- 
national union  is  not  liable. 

Similarly,  discussing  whether  the  district  union  could  be  held 
liable,  Chief  Justice  Taft  was  careful  to  ascertain  whether  the 
unlawful  acts  were  done  with  the  authority  of  the  district  union. 
He  found  that  the  strike  had  been  declared  by  the  president  and 
other  officers  of  the  district  union,  that  the  meetings  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  unlawful  acts  had  been  called  by  the  officers 
of  the  district  union,  that  the  president  and  other  members  of 
the  district  union,  "  whose  agency  in  and  leadership  of  this  attack 
were  fully  proven,  were  present  in  the  court  room  at  the  trial, 
but  did  not  take  the  stand  to  deny  the  facts  established,"  and 
indeed  in  a  previous  proceeding  had  pleaded  guilty  of  commit- 
ting these  very  acts  and  "  their  expenses  as  defendants  in  and 
out  of  jail  had  been  paid  by  the  district  out  of  the  district  treas- 
ury and  the  disbursements  approved  by  the  district  in  conven- 
tion." Stronger  evidence  that  the  unlawful  acts  were  committed 
with  the  complete  authority  of  the  district  union  can  hardly  be 
imagined.  Necessarily  Chief  Justice  Taft  had  to  decide  that  the 
district  union  was  responsible  for  these  acts.  Since  these  acts, 
however,  interfered  solely  with  production  in  the  Coronado  Coal 
Company's  mines,  and  were  not  directed  against  interstate  com- 
merce in  coal  moving  across  state  lines,  he  held  that  the  federal 
anti-trust  laws  did  not  apply,  and  that  the  judgment  obtained 
by  the  Coronado  Coal  Company  against  the  district  union  must 
be  reversed. 

Chief  Justice  Taft's  opinion,  it  should  be  noted,  received  the 
concurrence  of  every  member  of  the  Supreme  Court,  including 
Justices  Holmes,  Brandeis  and  Clarke,  whose  dissent  from  other 
labor  decisions  of  the  court  gives  added  significance  to  their 
concurrence  in  this.  Gilbert  H.  Montague. 

New  York. 


To  the  Editor:  I  am  much  interested  in  Mr.  Montague's 
criticism  of  my  statement,  but  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  follow 
his  argument.  He  says:  "  Had  Chief  Justice  Taft  held  what 
Mr.  Sayre  says  he  held,  this  showing  would  have  been  con- 
clusive as  to  the  liability  of  both  the  international  and  the  district 
union  organizations,  and  judgment  against  both  of  them  would 


have  been  affirmed.  Instead  the  Supreme  Court  unanimously 
held  to  the  contrary,  and  decided  that  on  the  facts  before  it  the 
Coronado  Coal  Company  could  not  recover  against  either  of 
these  organizations.  This  proves  how  conclusively  the  unan- 
imous decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  has  negatived  Mr.  Sayre's 
interpretation." 

What  does  Mr.  Montague  mean?  The  unanimous  decision  | 
of  the  Supreme  Court  proves  only  that,  whether  the  defendant 
organizations  could  be  held  responsible  or  not,  so  far  as  the 
Supreme  Court  was  concerned  it  could  not  in  any  event  hold 
them  liable  because  their  acts  did  not  constitute  a  violation  of 
the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act.  No  matter  how  responsible  the 
union  organizations  might  be,  no  matter  what  their  liabilities 
in  state  courts,  they  could  not  be  made  liable  for  the  acts  in 
question  in  a  suit  brought  in  a  federal  court  under  the  Sherman 
Act.  How  does  that  "  conclusively  "  "  negative  "  my  interpreta- 
tion of  the  dictum  in  question?  Furthermore,  the  other  holdings 
in  the  case  to  which  Mr.  Montague  refers  seem  to  me  hardly 
to  bear  out  his  contention.  In  regard  to  the  international  union 
the  court  held  it  not  responsible  because  it  had  not  authorized 
or  ratified  the  strike;  in  regard  to  the  local  district  organization 
the  court  held  that  it  would  be  liable,  had  its  acts  constituted 
a  violation  of  the  Sherman  law,  because  it  had  authorized  the 
strike.  Do  these  holdings  "  conclusively  "  prove  anything  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  dictum  in  question?  Do  they,  in  fact,  dis- 
prove the  inference  which  I  drew  from  the  dictum  that  in  the 
eyes  of  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Taft  union  organizations  are  "  re- 
sponsible for  violence  unauthorized  by  its  members  in  the  con- 
duct of  authorized  strikes?"  Also,  does  not  Mr.  Chief  Justice 
Taft's  other  dictum  quoted  by  Mr.  Montague  to  the  effect  that 
a  union  is  responsible  only  for  the  wrongs  committed  by  its 
agents  in  the  course  of  its  business  still  leave  open  the  question 
of  whether  unauthorized  violence  committed  in  the  course  of 
an  authorized  strike  is  an  act  "  within  the  course  of  its  business  " 
or  not?  If  it  is,  it  would  hardly  seem  that  this  dictum  "un- 
equivocally negatives  "  my  interpretation. 

But  quite  apart  from  technical  considerations,  and  granting 
that  my  interpretation  of  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Taft's  dictum  is 
wrong  (and  I  hope  with  all  my  heart  that  it  is),  is  it  not  ex- 
ceedingly unfortunate  that  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  upon  a  matter  of  such  vast  importance  as  this  should 
utter  a  dictum  which  is  ambiguous  and  which  lends  itself  to 
such  varied  interpretation?  If  I  understand  Mr.  Montague 
correctly,  he  believes  my  interpretation  of  the  dictum  is  erro- 
neous because  I  took  it  as  meaning  what  it  actually  says  and  did 
not  whittle  away  its  literal  meaning  by  construing  it  in  the  light 
of  other  dicta.  Is  there  not  a  danger  that  some  courts  in  the 
future,  seeking  a  way  to  hold  labor  unions  liable,  may  accept 
the  statement  at  its  face  value  as  I  did?  Is  not  the  dictum  both 
unfortunate  and  dangerous  because  of  the  very  ambiguity  which 
has  given  rise  to  this  discussion?  Francis  Bowes  Sayre. 

Vineyard  Haven,  Mass. 

Placement  in  Virginia 

To  the  Editor:  In  a  statement  which  I  made  at  a  confer- 
ence held  in  Philadelphia  last  year  I  said  that  a  certain  number 
of  Pennsylvania  children,  supposedly  orphaned  as  the  result  of 
an  epidemic  of  influenza,  had  been  sent  without  inquiry  into 
Virginia  for  placement  in  children's  institutions,  and  that  later 
many  of  them  had  been  placed  in  Virginia  families  without  the 
exercise  of  any  first  inquiries  by  the  Virginia  agencies.  I  wish 
to  acknowledge  at  this  late  date  that  I  was  misinformed  and 
that  the  statement,  so  far  as  Virginia  is  concerned,  does  not 
hold  true.  Any  criticism  implied  on  Virginia  institutions  was 
unfair  on  my  part.  J.  Prentice  Murphy. 

Children's  Bureau,  Philadelphia. 

Nursing  Education 

To  the  Editor:  In  your  review  of  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  Study  of  Nursing  Education  in  your  issue  of 
July  15,  you  have  been  under  a  misapprehension.  This  report 
is  not  mine,  but  was  prepared  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
Professor  C.-E.  A.  Winslow,  and  after  various  amendments 
by  different  members  was  adopted  by  the  committee  as  a  whole. 
The  value  of  the  document  lies  primarily  in  its  unanimous 
acceptance  by  a  group  representing  the  diverse  groups  involved, 
that  is,  physicians,  nurses,  public  health  workers,  hospital  super- 
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intendents,  training  school  superintendents,  and  the  public.  The 
membership  of  the  committee  is  as  follows: 

C.-E.  A.  Winslow,  Dr.  P.H.,  New  Haven,  chairman;  Mary 
Beard,  R.N.,  Boston;  H.  M.  Biggs,  M.D.,  New  York;  S.  Lillian 
Clayton,  R.N.,  Philadelphia;  Lewis  A.  Conner,  M.D.,  New 
York;  David  L.  Edsall,  M.D.,  Boston;  Livingston  Farrand, 
M.D.,  Cornell  University;  Annie  W.  Goodrich,  R.N.,  New 
York;  L.  Emmett  Holt,  M.D.,  New  York;  Julia  C.  Lathrop, 
Washington;  Mrs.  John  Lowman,  Cleveland;  M.  Adelaide 
Nutting,  R.N.,  New  York;  C.  G.  Parnell,  M.D.,  Ann  Arbor; 
Thomas  W.  Salmon,  M.D.,  New  York;  Winford  H.  Smith, 
M.D.,  Baltimore;  E.  G.  Stillman,  M.D.,  New  York;  Lillian 
D.  Wald,  R.N.,  New  York;  W.  H.  Welch,  M.D.,  Baltimore; 
Helen  Wood,  R.N.,  St.  Louis. 

My  own  report  as  secretary  of  the  committee,  on  the  findings 
of  which  the  committee  report  is  based,  will  be  published  during 
the  course  of  the  summer.  Josephine  Goldmark. 

The  Use  of  Probation 

To  the  Editor:  In  the  article  on  the  National  Probation 
Conference,  page  522  of  the  Survey  for  July  15,  I 
am  made  to  say  that  "probation  should  be  used 
sparingly."  This  statement  should  have  been  limited  by  pre- 
ceding sentences,  which  were  omitted,  to  the  cases  of  women 
and  girls  sex  delinquents.  The  growing  tendency  of  the  best 
courts  is  to  use  probation  sparingly  in  these  cases  for  a  number 
of  reasons:  In  the  first  place,  probation  is  home  treatment;  the 
woman  of  the  streets  is  frequently  without  home  ties  or  settled 
place  of  abode.  In  the  case  of  the  professional  prostitute,  pro- 
bation cannot  closely  enough  supervise  or  change  the  habits 
of  the  unfortunate  girl,  often  cut  off  from  helpful  influences 
of  home  and  good  companions.  Fifty  per  cent  of  these  cases 
are  invariably  found  infected  with  venereal  disease;  a  great 
many  are  feeble-minded;  in  neither  case  can  probation  be  used 
with  safety  or  success. 

For  most  offenses,  other  than  the  above,  with  individuals 
properly  selected,  probation  can,  I  believe,  be  used  in  a  very 
much  larger  percentage  of  cases  than  it  is  now  commonly 
used  in,  granted  a  trained,  adequate  probation  staff.  In  some  of 
the  best  equipped  courts  for  adults,  probation  treatment  is 
used  with  a  high  degree  of  success  in  from  25  to  45  per  cent 
of  the  cases.  In  the  juvenile  court  an  even  larger  number  of 
cases  can  and  should  be  cared  for  by  the  probation  method. 

Charles  L.  Chute. 

General  Secretary,  National  Probation  Association. 

Settlements  in  France 

[Miss  Coolidge  just  returned  to  Paris  as  permanent  European  repre- 
sentative of  the  American  National  Federation  of  Settlements. — 
The  Editor.] 

To  the  Editor:  The  settlement  movement  is  firmly  rooted 
in  France,  an  outcome  of  both  French  thought  and  French  ex- 
periment. Some  of  the  existing  centres  sociaux  in  Paris  are  the 
result  of  work  begun  there  twenty  years  ago,  while  others 
have  sprung  up  during  and  since  the  war.  Many  of  these  cen- 
ters are  rather  isolated  and  too  little  known  one  to  another. 
Last  March  I  invited  a  number  of  the  French  centers  to  a 
meeting  at  the  Musee  Social  to  discuss  the  provisional  program 
for  an  international  federation  of  settlements.  The  discussion 
covered  many  subjects,  among  them  the  social  center  with  or 
without  residence,  the  dangers  of  too  conventional  an  organ- 
ization, the  necessity  for  political  and  religious  neutrality,  the 
educational  value  of  the  arts  in  settlement  work.  A  committee 
of  five,  representing  five  societies,  was  named,  with  Mile.  Bassot, 
head  worker  of  the  Residence  Sociale,  as  chairman.  Three  of 
them  represented  work  in  Paris,  and  two  work  in  the  devastated 
regions.  This  committee  was  asked  to  study  further  the  pro- 
visional program  and  to  bring  back  to  the  general  meeting  a 
plan  for  a  national  federation  of  French  centers.  This  com- 
mittee is  also  securing  delegates  for  the  international  confer- 
ence to  be  held  in  London  in  July. 

I  feel  sure  the  French  have  a  great  deal  to  contribute  to  the 
settlement  movement  on  the  subject  of  local  organization.  Every 
country  has  something  special  to  offer,  just  as  every  individual 
house  has  original  contributions  to  make  when  it  is  truly  rep- 
resenting its  neighborhood.  One  French  worker  told  me  she 
had  lived  in  three  different  districts  in  Paris,  all  unlike ;  and 
it  was  only  through  first-hand  experience  that  she  learned  about 
the  different  conditions  in  them.  Ellen  Coolidge. 

(In  ansivering  these  advertisements  please  mention 


THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK  ANNOUNCES  A  TWO  YEAR 
COURSE  IN  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL  WORK 
WHICH  INCLUDES  THE  FOLLOWING 
SUBJECTS: 

Health  and  Nutrition  Dr.  A.  M.  Stevens 

Medical  and  Nursing  Practice  Dr.  George  Bigelow 

Dr.  Samuel  Bradbury 

Dr.    Michael    Davis    and 
Miss  Antoinette  Cannon 


Problems  of  Disease 
Medical  Social  Problems 

Public  Health 
Social  Casework 
Community  Organization 
Human  Behavior 
Statistics  and  Research 
Field  Work  ln 


Dr.  Michael  Davis 

Miss  Margaret  Leal 

Mr.  Walter  Pettit 

Dr.  Bernard  Glueck 

Miss  Kate  Ciaghorn 

Cornell      Medical      School 
Clinic  and   other   institutions 


Electives  in  Industry,  Child  Welfare,  Criminol- 
ogy and  other  subjects 

Registration  begins  September  14,  1922 
Send  for  special  Bulletin 

New  York  School  of  Social  Work 
105  East  22nd  Street  New  York  City 


Lucia  Gale-Barber  School 

of  Rhythm  and  Correlated  Arts 
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Rhythm  for  poise,  harmony  an< 
health  a  fundamental  principl 
in  education. 

Boarding  department  for  girls 
from  5-15.  Kindergarten, 
Grades,  Languages,  Music, 
Industrial  Arts. 

Physical  Corrective  Work  for 
children. 

Normal  Course  in  Rhythmic 
Physical  Training,  Kinder- 
garten and  Grade  Teaching  for 
older  pupils. 

Studio  Classes.  Day  pupils  in 
all  grades. 


MRS.  MARY  GALE  DAVIS,  Pd.M.,  Prin. 

1814-1816  Belmont  Road,  Washington,  D.C  (Phone  Columbia  7378) 
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SECRETARY  WALLACE  announces  that 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture will,  in  the  near  future,  extend  and 
strengthen  the  home  economics  work  which 
has  been  carried  on  since  1915  as  part  of 
the  extension  service.  To  this  end,  a  Bureau 
of  Home  Economics  will  be  created,  to  rank 
with  the  other  bureaus  of  the  department. 
Its  chief  will  take  part  in  the  secretary's 
weekly  conferences  of  bureau  chiefs  and 
thus  bring  the  women's  viewpoint  to  bear  on 
the  general  work  of  the  department. 

ONE  death  every  42  minutes,  night  and  day, 
last  year  resulted  from  automobile  accidents 
in  the  United  States,  and  twenty-four  times 
as  many  injuries.  To  check  this  evil,  the 
National  Bureau  of  Casualty  and  Surety 
Underwriters,  in  the  financial  interest  of 
its  members  as  much  as  for. the  general  wel- 
fare, has  appropriated  a  substantial  fund 
for  a  campaign  of  prevention,  including  ex- 
pert studies  of  traffic  conditions,  education 
and  the  promotion  of  proper  safeguards. 

THE  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  at 
the  close  of  its  session,  has  adopted  an  order 
requiring  the  state's  Department  of  Labor 
and  Industries  to  make  all  possible  effort  to 
settle  the  strike  in  the  textile  industry  and 
to  investigate  wage  and  financial  conditions 
in  the  industry  both  in  Massachusetts  and 
in  the  South.        ► 


REPRESENTATIVES  of  various  civic  or- 
ganizations at  a  public  hearing  on  July  26 
supported  the  zoning  ordinance  submitted 
by  the  City  Planning  Commission  of  Akron, 
Ohio,  to  the  council.  Only  one  objection 
was  raised  on  a  minor  point;  and  it  was 
significant  that  the  representatives  of  the 
public  would  go  even  further  than  the  com- 
mission's experts  in  limiting  the  height  for 
all  new  buildings.  The  ordinance  will 
probably  be  passed  within  the  next  few  days. 

AFTER  much  difficulty  and  delay,  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Catholic  Charities, 
which  will  meet  in  Washington  next  month, 
will  have  before  it  a  complete  directory  of 
Catholic  charities  in  the  United  States,  com- 
piled by  the  Rev.  John  O'Grady,  the  present 
secretary.  This  is  the  first  time  that  such  a 
compilation,  though  repeatedly  attempted, 
has  actually  been  carried  through.  It  en- 
ables a  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  social 
work  in  which  Catholic  organizations  are 
engaged. 

FARM  tenancy  in  North  Carolina  is  the 
subject  of  an  investigation  for  which  the 
state  Department  of  Agriculture  has  just 
appointed  a  special  commission  of  experts 
and  sociologists.  More  particularly  farm 
tenants'  methods  of  living,  the  reasons  for 
farm  tenancy,  possibilities  of  the  purchase 
of  farms  by  tenants  and  ways  and  means 
of  providing  for  the  payments  will  be  stud- 
ied. C.  C.  Zimmerman,  of  the  department 
of  agricultural  economics  at  the  state  col- 
lege, is  in  charge  of  the  survey. 


COLLEGIATE  trade  education,  similar  to 
that  provided  by  the  Colorado  School  of 
Mines,  special  training  for  sub-executives, 
continuation  classes  for  plant  employes  and 
junior  office  help,  and  scientific  research  are 
the  main  items  in  an  ambitious  program 
adopted  by  the  Institute  of  American  Meat 
Packers  for  a  national  educational  institu- 
tion to  be  opened  in  Chicago. 


MRS.  HELEN  C.  WHITE  has  been  ap- 
pointed head  of  the  department  of  social 
case  work  of  the  Richmond  School  of  Social 
Work  and  Public  Health.  She  will  also 
have  an  office  in  the  Associated  Charities 
building  in  order  that  she  may  give  per- 
sonal supervision  to  the  field  work  of  the 
students.  Mrs.  White  has  served  as  district 
secretary  of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Chari- 
ties, as  general  secretary  of  the  Savannah 
Associated  Charities,  and  in  various  capaci- 
ties in  the  American  Red  Cross. 


STUART  A.  QUEEN,  who  succeeded  Jef- 
frey R.  Brackett  two  years  ago  as  the  di- 
rector of  the  Boston  School  of  Social  Work, 
has  gone  to  the  University  of  Kansas  as 
professor  of  sociology.  His  wide  experience 
both  as  a  practical  social  worker  and  as  a 
teacher  will  be  drawn  upon  to  help  to  make 
the  university  another  training  center  for 
social  workers.  Besides  the  usual  courses  in 
sociology  he  will  also  give  those  in  social 
surveys  and  community  organization.  Some 
of  the  field  work  that  his  students  will  do 
in  the  state  will,  however,  be  regarded  as 
training  in  citizenship  rather  than  that  for 
professional  social  work.  He  writes  that  his 
work  there  is  intended  to  bring  to  the  stu- 
dents a  scientific  attitude  and  method  and 
knowledge  of  social  conditions  and  their 
difficulties;  "it  should  develop  the  relation- 
ship between  the  citizen  and  the  specialist 
in  matters  of  civic  importance."  Professor 
Queen  was  secretary  of  the  California 
Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  for  four 
years,  teacher  of  sociology  at  Goucher  Col- 
lege and  director  of  educational  service  of 
the  Potomac  Division  of  the  American  Red 
Cross.  His  book,  The  Passing  of  the  County 
Jail,  was  published  in  1920.  He  has  an- 
other book  on  the  press,  Social  Work  in  the 
Light  of  History. 

C.  C.  CARSTENS,  the  director  of  the  Child 
Welfare  League  of  America,  will  attend  the 
Third  Pan-American  Child-Welfare  Con- 
gress which  will  be  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
from  August  27  to  September  5.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  celebration  of  the  centenary  of 
Brazilian  independence.  Delegates  have 
been  appointed  from  Argentina,  Chile,  Peru, 
Paraguay,  Ecuador  and  Venezuela. 

F.  STUART  CHAPIN,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics and  sociology  at  Smith  College,  and 
formerly  director  of  the  Smith  College 
Training  School  for  Social  Work,  has  re- 
signed to  go  in  September  to  the  University 
of  Minnesota  as  professor  of  sociology, 
chairman  of  the  department  and  director  of 
the  training  course  for  civic  and  social  work. 

URGED  by  various  agencies  which  conduct 
or  finance  relief  activities  in  Russia,  the  Na- 
tional Information  Bureau  has  sent  to  that 
country  a  delegation  to  secure  first-hand  in- 
formation on  the  methods  and  standards  of 
the  various  bodies  at  work  in  which  Amer- 
ican agencies  are  interested  and  on  the  char- 
acter and  volume  of  other  needs  which 
American  organizations  might  be  able  to 
tackle.  The  delegation  consists  of  Allen  T. 
Burns,  director  of  the  bureau,  Allen  Ward- 
well,  a  New  York  lawyer  who  was  en- 
gaged in  Russian  relief  work  some  years 
ago,  and  Graham  R.  Taylor,  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  American  Association  of  Social 
Workers,  who  also  has  directed  American 
relief  activities  in  Russia  under  previous 
regimes. 


Since  the  commission  has  sailed,  it  has 
added  to  its  personnel  Dr.  Henry  O.  Ever- 
sole,  recently  American  Red  Cross  commis- 
sioner in  Czecho-Slovakia,  who  will  conduct 
a  study  of  public  health  problems  in  Russia. 

FROM  Paris  is  announced  the  death  of  Jean 
Finot,  founder  and  editor  of  the  Revue  Mon- 
diale.  He  was  for  many  years  the  foremost 
advocate  in  France  of  temperance  legislation 
and  has  lent  his  pen  effectively  to  the  pro- 
motion of  other  social  reforms. 

SIMON  N.  PATTEN,  a  brief  appreciation 
of  whose  work  and  influence  was  published 
in  the  Survey  for  July  1,  has  passed  away 
after  a  long  illness.  His  external  life  was 
comparatively  uneventful.  His  father  was 
in  the  Illinois  legislature  which  elected 
Douglas  to  the  Senate.  He  studied  at  Nor- 
mal and  Northwestern,  but  took  his  only 
degree  under  Conrad  in  the  German  uni- 
versity of  Halle  a/S.  His  early  writings 
dealt  with  such  subjects  as  Protection,  Prem- 
ises of  Political  Economy,  The  Consumption 
of  Wealth.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  American  Economic  Association  and  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science.  Ultimately  he  wrote  books 
on  a  great  variety  of  subjects — the  last  of 
which,  a  novel,  is  reviewed  in  this  issue — 
and  contributed  frequently  to  period'cals. 
To  a  far  greater  extent,  however,  than  most 
university  teachers,  he  lived  for  his  students 
and  friends.  He  lived  modestly,  spending 
little  on  himsejf,  contributing  generously  to 
causes  in  which  he  believed.  Mr.  Leiserson, 
in  sending  his  review,  writes:  "  No  note  like 
this  can  do  justice  to  Patten's  views.  I 
think  volumes  will  be  written  in  later  years 
about  his  philosophy  as  contained  in  the 
second  part  of  the  book." 

FROM  Berlin  is  announced  the  death  of 
Professor  Rudolf  Eberstadt,  one  of  the  fore- 
most housing  reformers  of  the  world,  whose 
contributions,  especially  on  the  theoretical 
side,  have  been  the  basis  of  much  legislative 
and  practical  work  throughout  Europe.  In 
a  recent  letter  to  the  Survey,  Professor 
Eberstadt  expressed  special  interest  in  two 
aspects  of  city  development  in  which  he 
thought  America  might  have  something  to 
teach  to  other  countries:  the  prevention  of 
level  crossings  over  railways  by  careful 
planning  of  transportation,  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  school  building  costs  to  prevent  their 
becoming  a  heavy  burden  on  new  city  exten- 
sions. In  the  same  letter  he  regretted  the  fact 
that  American  authors  of  books  on  city  plan- 
ning did  not  seem  sufficiently  familiar  with 
the  progress  in  this  field  that  has  been  made 
in  Germany. 

THE  month's  list  of  dead  also  includes 
Glenn  E.  Plumb,  author  of  the  famous 
Plumb  plan  for  nationalization  of  the  rail- 
roads. He  was  born  in  Iowa  in  1866  and 
graduated  from  Oberlin  College  in  1891, 
studied  law  at  Harvard  and  practiced  in 
Chicago  and  Washington,  D.  C.  He  be- 
came versed  in  railroad  law  and  valuation 
as  manager,  and  later  president,  of  three 
street  car  corporations  in  Chicago.  His  con- 
nection with  the  railroad  brotherhoods 
started  from  a  wage  dispute,  some  seven 
years  ago,  in  which  the  locomotive  engineers 
drew  upon  his  expert  knowledge  to  prove  a 
point  connected  with  the  valuation  of  rail- 
road property;  afterwards  he  became  coun- 
sel for  the  brotherhoods,  but  although  these 
and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
originally  supported  his  nationalization  pro- 
posals, they  later  changed  their  minds,  and 
it  was  left  to  him  as  a  private  individual, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Plumb  Plan  League,  to 
agitate  for  his  plan. 
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ICE    CREAM 

Delicious  and  wholesome  ices,  sherbets, 
and  frozen  creams  are  made  at  home  in 
thirty  minutes  in  an  Auto  Vacuum  freezer, 
without  the  turning  of  a  crank. 

A  folder  that  explains  how  to  do  it  will 
be  sent  willingly. 

LEWIS  &    CONGER 

9  Floors  of  Household  Equipment 
45th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


HIGGINS' 


Drawing  Inks  Photo  Mounter  Paste 

Eternal  Writing  Ink         Drawing  Board  Paste 
Engrossing  Ink  Liquid  Paste 

Taurine  Mucilage  Office  Paste 

Vegetable  Olue,  etc. 
Are   the    Finest   and    Beet    Ink!   and    Adhulvet 
Emancipate  yourself  from  corrosive  and  lll-smelllng  Inks  and 
adnexites  and  adopt  the  Hlgglns'  Inks  and  Adheslves.     Hie; 
will  be  a   revelation   to   you,    they   are   so   sweet,   olean.    well 
put  up.  and  withal  so  efficient. 

AT  DEALERS 

CHA3.    M.    HIGGINS  &   CO..    Manufacturers 

Branches:   Chicago,   London 

271  Ninth  Street  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


HOUSES  SUPPLYING   INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 


Dry  Goods 


FREDERICK  LOESER  &  CO. 


484  Fulton  Street 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Groceries 

SEEMAN  BROS. 
Hudson  and  North  Moore  Streets 


New  York 


Electric  Clock  Systems 

LOCKWOOD  &  ALMQUIST,  Inc. 


501  Fifth  Avenue 


New  York  City 


^ 


Will  help 

>  YOU 
^.increase 

sales 


catalog  will  show  you  how  to  se- 
cure the  names  of  your  best  prospective 
customers,  those  you  want  to  reach  most. 
Counts  and  prices  are  given  on  thousands  of 
different  Lists,  covering  business  concerns,  pro- 
fessions and  individuals,   such  as  Noodle  Man- 
ufacturers. Druggists,   Coal  Mines,   Farmers,  etc. 
Personalized    Bales    letters    and    descriptive    literature   mailed    to    live 
I  prospects  will  increase  your  sales  by  creating  direct  orders  or  inquiries. 
99%  Guaranteed  Mailing  Lists  backed  by  our  St  refund 
Insure  your  getting  up-to-date  information,  for  our  Lists  must  be  com- 
piled  from  latest  sources  to  avoid  heavy  losses  through  tho  guarantee. 


Ross -Gould 


Mailing! 


A  TRIP  AROUND  THE  WORLD 

— Now  Within  Tour  Beach 

For   tl.OOO   and  up   you   can    visit    Panama,    Hawaii,    Japan,    China, 
Philippines,   Ceylon,   India,   Africa,   France,  England. 

120  days  ot  luxurious  travel  with  congenial  people,  including  a  group 
of  readers  of  The  Subvby. 

Write  for  free  100-page  illustrated  booklet  and  full  particulars. 
Address  CLARK  CRUISE,  in  care  of  THE  SURVEY 
113  East  19  St.,  New  York  City 


None  Genuine  Without  Trade  Mark 


Tired? 


D 


ID  you  rest  well  iaat  night?  Ever  hear 
that  question?  How  could  you  always 
answer  it? 


Running  in  all  directions  over  the  back 
and  sides  are  sensitive,  tired,  weary  nerves. 
They  must  have  perfect  comfort  and  rest.  To 
insure  this  much  study  has  been  given  by 
physicians,  sanitariums,  and  hospitals.  They 
have  found  the  greatest  aid  in  perfect  condi- 
tions for  repose  of  the  nerve  system.  Sanitary 
beds  are  all  important.  You  may  have  a  good 
mattress  and  springs — that  is  not  enough. 
They  cannot  be  sanitary  and  fully  restful  to 
the  nerves  without  quilted  mattress  pads. 

Over  the  mattress  should  be  laid  an  Excel- 
sior Quilted  Mattress  Pad;  over  this  spread 
your  sheets.  These  protectors  are  made  of 
bleached  white  muslin,  both  sides  quilted  with 
white  wadding  of  the  best  grade  between. 
This  assures  the  tired  nerves  a  smooth  even 
surface  to  rest  on,  giving  them  free  action 
and  healthy  respiratory  conditions  which  are 
not  possible  with  the  ordinary  mattresses. 

Further,  they  keep  the  bed  and  babies  crib 
clean  and  sweet,  and  mattresses  in  a  perfect 
sanitary  condition.  All  leading  physicians 
endorse  them.  Sanitariums,  hospitals,  and 
leading  hotels  throughout  the  country  use 
them. 

Excelsior  Quilting  Mattress  Pads  wash 
easily  and  are  as  good  as  new  afterwards;  cost 
but  little  and  serve  to  protect  mattresses  and 
lengthen  their  service. 


EXCELSIOR  QUILTING  CO. 

15  Laight  Street  NEW  YORK   CITY 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

RATES:  Display  advertisements,  25  cents  per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the  inch. 
Want  advertisements,  8  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  the  address  or  box 
number,  for  each  insertion,  minimum  charge,  $1.50.  Discount*  on  three  or  more 
consecutive  insertions.     Cash  with  orders. 


Addroas  Advertising 
Department 


THE   SURVEY 


112  East  19th  Street 
N.w  York  Citr 


WORKERS  WANTED 


Music  Teacher 
Vocal  and  Instrumental 

$600  to  $700  a  year 
and    maintenance 

Apply 

State  Employment 

Commission 

22  Light  St.,  Baltimore,  Md_ 


WANTED:  Head-worker  for  Jewish 
Community  House  in  mid-western  city. 
Man  of  imagination,  culture,  personality 
and  executive  ability.  Real  opportunity  for 
person  with  initiative  and  originality.  Ad- 
dress Box  4256  Survey,  giving  full  particu- 
lars regarding  education,  experience  and 
compensation  expected. 

WANTED:  Man  and  wife  as  Cottage 
"Father"  and  "Mother"  at  small  farm  school 
thirty-five  miles  from  New  York.  One  or 
both  should  possess  qualifications  for  class 
room  work.  Excellent  opportunity  for  coun- 
try life  for  some  teacher  who  is  slightly  out 
of  health.  Apply  by  letter  only,  giving  all 
necessary  information.  Brooklyn  Children's 
Aid  Society,  72  Schermerhorn  Street,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

NURSES'  Exchange  Directory,  Surgeons, 
Physicians,  Nurses,  Masseuse.  Male  Nurses 
and  attendants.  Institutional  positions 
everywhere.  25  Sacramento  St.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

SUPERVISOR  wanted  for  Jewish  Family 
Care  Agency  in  large  Eastern  city.  Must 
have  supervisory  experience.    4270  Survey. 

HOME  Economics  Worker  for  large  fam- 
ily Care  Agency,  with  good  theoretical  train- 
ing and  experience.  Must  speak  Yiddish. 
4274  Survey. 


YOUR  REAL  ESTATE 

Have  you   a   Cottage,   Camp  or   Bun- 
galow To  Rent  or  For  Sale? 

Have  you  Real  Estate  transactions  of 
any  kind  pending? 

Try  the  Survey's  Classified  columns. 
RATES 
25c.  an  agate  line  83.50  an  Inch 

Discounts 
3  Insertions  10%  6  Insertions  15% 

Advertising  Department 

THE  SURVEY 

112  East  19th  Street.         Netc  York  City 


SOCIAL  Workers,  Secretaries,  Dietitians, 
Housekeepers,  address  Miss  Richards,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  Box  5,  East  Side.  Boston  Office. 

A  YOUNG  woman  wanted  for  an  insti- 
tution who  knows  recreation  work  with 
older  girls,  also  some  clerical  work  and 
stenography.  Salary  $50  per  month  and  full 
maintenance.  Must  furnish  best  references. 
4258  Survey. 

WANTED:  By  September  1,  trained 
nurse,  Protestant,  in  cottage  community  for 
children.    4263  Survey. 

WANTED:  At  once,  house  mother  for 
girls'  house  in  a  cottage  community  for  chil- 
dren in  the  country,  90  miles  from  New 
York.    4264  Survey. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labora- 
tory technicians  for  excellent  hospital  posi- 
tions everywhere.  Write  for  free  book  now. 
Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses,  30 
N.  Mich.  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


YOUNG  Man  with  wide  experience,  now 
superintendent  of  Children's  Home,  desires 
to  make  a  change.  Similar  position  in  de- 
pendent or  delinquent  home  desired.  Best 
of  references.    4247  Survey. 

DENTAL  Hygienist  (female)  with  suc- 
cessful experience  in  state  dental  clinics  and 
public  schools,  desires  connection  with  pub- 
lic health  or  social  service  organization. 
Has  obtained  excellent  results  with  children 
as  oral  hygiene  lecturer.    4259  Survey. 

TEACHER  of  sewing  and  handwork, 
highly  experienced,  desires  position  in  school 
or  institution.    4262  Survey. 

WANTED:  Superintendency  of  small 
school,  Institution  or  Home  for  Delinquents, 
Feebleminded,  or  Orphans  by  Al  thoroughly 
trained  and  experienced  Protestant  man  and 
wife  executives  and  practical  in  all  branches. 
Unquestionable  ability,  character,  etc.  Let- 
ters treated  confidentially.     4266  Survey. 

YOUNG  Jewish  couple,  combining  uni- 
versity education  with  good  Jewish  back- 
ground, seek  positions  as  Superintendent  and 
Matron  respectively  of  a  Jewish  Orphan 
Home.  Special  training  in  social  work 
coupled  with  successful  practical  experience 
in  child-care.  At  present  holding  important 
positions  in  large  orphanage.  Satisfactory 
reasons  for  desiring  change.  Best  references 
and  recommendations.  Available  after  Sep- 
tember 1.    4238  Survey. 

WANTED :  Position  as  secretary,  moth- 
er's assistant,  or  any  position  of  trust,  by  a 
competent,  cultured  woman  who  wants  to 
close  her  home  while  son  is  in  college.  Best 
references,  4269  Survey. 

PUBLIC  Health  Nurse  and  trained  social 
worker  with  a  broad  experience  in  child 
welfare,  desires  a  position  in  institution  for 
field  work.    4255  Survey. 


SITUATIONS  (Cont.) 

EXECUTIVE  position  in  social  organiza- 
tion desired  by  Jewess.  Good  training  and 
experience.  New  York  City  or  vicinity. 
4271  Survey. 

SOCIAL  case  worker  with  Red  Cross  ex- 
perience, desires  position  in  New  York.  80 
Prospect  Street,  Portchester,  New  York. 

SOCIAL  worker,  now  member  of  largest 
hospital  social  service  staff  in  country,  de- 
sires change  October  first.     4273  Survey. 

WANTED :  By  experienced  woman,  posi- 
tion as  Supervisor  of  Day  Nursery  or  small 
Institution.  Room  914 — 132  Nassau  Street, 
New  York  City. 

EXPERIENCED  social  worker  and  grad- 
uate kindergartner  of  four  years'  experience, 
wishes  executive  position  in  orphanage  or 
institution.  Full  particulars  given  upon  re- 
quest.    4260  Survey. 

POSITION  as  Matron  of  Day  Nursery 
or  small  Institution;  experienced.  4254 
Survey. 

YOUNG  woman,  Jewish,  experienced 
Social  Worker,  Home  Economics  Graduate, 
wants  position  as  Head  Worker  or  assistant 
in  Settlement  or  Hospital  Social  Service 
Department.    4261  Survey. 

EXPERIENCED  dietitian  wants  position. 
Industrial  cafeteria  preferred.  References. 
4267  Survey. 

EXPERIENCED  institutional  employees, 
man  and  wife,  desire  management  small 
school  for  juveniles.  Thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  most  advanced  methods  of  correc- 
tional treatment.  Highest  credentials  as  to 
general  fitness  for  position  and  further  de- 
tails furnished  upon  request.    4268  Survey. 

WANTED :  Position  as  General  Secretary 
of  Family  Case  Work  agency  by  man  with 
two  years'  experience  as  case  worker  and 
general  secretary,  and  ten  years'  service  in 
kindred  field.    4275  Survey. 

POSITION  as  night  clerk  in  institution 
or  similar  work  by  responsible  man.  Best 
references.     4277  SURVEY. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

TEACHERS  wanted  for  public  and  pri- 
vate schools,  colleges  and  universities.  Edu- 
cation Service,  Steger  Building,  Chicago. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


It  Cannot  be  Done  Heret  Burprite  your- 
self !  Find  out  what  you  do  NOT  know  about 
it.     Read  A.  Plea  and  a  Plan  for  the  affective 

Organization  of  Am.  Clerks 
and  Professional  Employees 

(Part  I,  30c.;  Part  II,  35c.  ppd.)  Help  to 
make  America  safe  for  them  !  llasmalga  Ser- 
vice, Brooklyn,  N.  X..  Stat  "S,"  Box  18. 


"Home- Making  as  a  Profession" 

Is  a  100  pp.  Ul.  handbook— It's  FREE.     Home  atudy 

Dome»tio  Science  courses.  flttlnK  for  many  well-paid 

positions  or   for  home-making   effl^ncT.  «.■..«._ 

Am.  School  ot  Home  Economic*.  849  E.  58th  St..  Chicago 


DCCrADPU^  ^e  assist  in  preparing 
l\.t,oll./\a^.^n .  special  articles,  papers, 
speeches,  debates.  Expert,  scholarly  service. 
Author's  Research  Bureau,  500  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York. 
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COUNTRY  BOARD 


SUMMER  HOME  FOR   SALE 


EXCHANGE 


RESERVATIONS  FOR  SEPTEMBER, 
OCTOBER  AND  NOVEMBER  now  being 
received.  A  few  vacancies  in  August. 
Among  our  guests  such  persons  as  Mr.  Louis 
Untermeyer,  Prof.  E.  E.  Robinson,  F.  Luis 
Mora,  N.  A.,  Dr.  Ludwig  Lewisohn,  Mme. 
Helen  Tas,  Sara  Teasdale,  C.  Bertram  Hart- 
man,  B.  W.  Huebsch  and  Mary  Ellis  have 
found  this  mountain  farm  an  ideal  spot  for 
rest,  recuperation  and  quiet  work.  Elevation 
900  feet.  Rates  $6  a  day — $35  a  week.  Ad- 
dress E.  G.  Ohmer,  Western  View  Farm, 
New  Milford,  Conn. 


BEAUTIFUL  CAMP  TAMIMENT 

a  rare  combination  of  glorious 
country,  sports  and  education 
AN    IDEAL    VACATION    SPOT 

Write    for  Booklet   to 

CAMP  TAMIMENT,    FOREST  PARK,  PA. 


ADI  RONDACKS 

Ridgewood  Villa  and  Cottages.  Open  all 
year.  A  delightful  place  to  rest  and  recuper- 
ate.    Compton-Manson,  Harrietstown,  N.  Y, 

m  1 

FOR  THE  HOME 

Tea  Room  Management 

In   our  new  home-study   course,    "  COOKING 

FOR  PROFIT."     Booklet  on  request. 

Am.  School  of  Home  Economics,  849  E.  58th  St.,  Chicago 


STATIONERY 

THIRSTY  blotters  sent  free  on  request, 
also  samples  of  excellent  stationery  for  per- 
sonal and  professional  use.  Franklin  Print- 
ery,  Warner,  New  Hampshire. 

100  Name  Cards  50c.  100  Business  Cards 
65c.  Burnett  Print  Shop,  Box  145,  Ashland, 
Ohio. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 

Liftings    fifty    cents    a    line,    four    weekly    inser- 
tions;    copy     unchanged     throughout     the     month. 

Hints  fob  Meeting  the  Problem  ov  Malad- 
justed Youth.  A  Study  in  Social  Work  for 
Beginners.  By  Alice  D.  Menken,  356  Second 
Ave..   N.  Y.  O.     Price,   25  cents. 

Education  and  the  Community,  The  Program  of 
a  People's  Center.  Philip  L.  Seman,  Jewish  Peo- 
ple's Institute,  1258  West  Taylor  St.,  Chicago, 
111.  30  cents  a  copy.  Reprint  from  July,  1922, 
Observer. 

A  New  Supplement  to  the  Chicago  Standard 
Budget  for  Dependent  Families,  issued  July 
8.  Five  cents  per  copy.  Chicago  Council  of 
Social  Agencies,  1715  Stevens  Building,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Mental  Hygiene  Survey  of  Cincinnati,  including 
recommendations  for  a  local  program,  a  study  of 
the  feebleminded  in  the  community  and  a  state 
program — made  by  the  National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene.  Price,  $1.00.  Write  Public 
Health  Federation,  25  B  9  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

How  thb  Budobt  Families  Savb  and  Have — the 
reserve  system  explained  (5  cents)  ;  How  John 
and  Mary  Live  and  Save  on  $35  a  Week — a 
weekly  budget  plan  (10  cents)  ;  Weekly  Allow- 
ance Book  (10  cents)  ;  Ten-Cent  Meals,  by  Flor- 
ence Nesbitt,  44  pp.  (10  cents).  Am.  School 
Home  Economics,  849  East  68  St.,  Chicago. 

Obbdit  Onion.  Complete  free  Information  on  re- 
quest to  Boy  F.  Bergengren,  i  Park  Square, 
Boston.  Mass. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  cents  a  lint  par  mtnth.four  wtekly  inser- 
tions;   copy    unchanged    throughout     the    month. 
The   American  Journal  of   Nursing-   shows  the 
part  which  trained  nuraea  are  taking  In  the  bet- 
terment of   the  world.     Put  It  In   your   library. 
$3.00  a  year.     19  W.  Main  St..  Rochester,  N.  T. 

Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2.00  a  year; 
published  by  the  National  Committee  for  Men- 
tal Hygiene,  170  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 


CUMMER  HOME  FOR  SALE  (farmhouse). 
U  furnished  in  camp  style.  14  acres  good 
land,  Southern  Vermont,  beautiful  mountain 
region  elevation  1700  ft.;  bathing  brook,  ber- 
ries and  fruit.  Railroad  8  miles,  auto  bus.; 
village  2  miles.  Good  neighbors;  supplies 
nearby.  Owner  on  property  all  August.  Price, 
$1600.      Mr.    R.    CALLENDER,    W.    Wardsboro, 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY 

COLUMBIA,     BARNARD,    HORACE     MANN. 

are  you  sending  a  Son  or  Daughter  to  either  INSTI- 
TUTION? Here  is  a  fine  opportunity  for  you  to 
be  with  them.  Get  a  home  and  an  income  beside. 
Near  Columbia  University,  523  W.  122d.  12- 
room  apartment.  Eleven  rooms  rented.  Furnish- 
ings and  established  business  for  sale.  College 
patronage.  Elevator;  telephone;  hot  water.  Fine 
view;  cool  breezes.  Owner  going  West.  Refer- 
ences required.     4265  Survey. 


MSS.    WANTED 

Earn  $25  weekly,  spare  time,  writing 
for  newspapers,  magazines.  Experience  un- 
necessary, details  Free.  Press  Syndicate,  964, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  etc.,  are 
wanted  for  publication.  Submit  Mss.  or 
write  Literary  Bureau,   509  Hannibal,  Mo. 


HAVE  YOU  ANYTHING 

you  wish 

TO  EXCHANGE? 

Books,  Musical    Instru- 

Bric-a-brac,  nx-nts. 

Furniture,  Automobiles, 

Household  goods,  Anything? 

Why  not  place  a  classified  ad,  in  the 
Survey  stating  your  needs  and  what 
you  have  to  offer? 

RATES :  8  cents  Per  word,  including 
address  or  box  number.  Minimum 
charge  $1.50.  Discounts  on  three  or 
more  insertions.     Cash  with  order. 

CLASSIFIED  DEPARTMENT 

The  Survey 
112  East  19th  St.,  New  York 


Choosing  a  School! 

Sargent's  Handbook  of      • 

AMERICAN   PRIVATE    SCHOOLS. 

A  Guide  Book  for  Parents 

Telling    Intimately    and    discriminatingly 

of  Schools  good  and   bad. 

Why  Choose  Blindly? 

896  pp.,  $4.00  postpaid 

Catalogs  or  Advice  on  request. 

PORTER    SARGENT 

14  Beacon  St.  Boston,   Mass. 


National  Federation  op  Settlements  : 
Annual  Conference,  East  Aurora,  near  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  September  8-10.  Secretaries, 
Robert  A.  Woods  and  Albert  J.  Kennedy, 
20  Union   Square.  Boston, 

National  Codncil  op  Catholic  Charities  : 
Annual  Conference,  Washington,  D.  C,  Sep- 
tember 17-21.  Secretary,  Rev.  John 
O'Grady,  Catholic  University,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

National  Urban  League  :  Annual  Conference, 
Pittsburgh,  October  17-21.  Secretary, 
Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  127  E.  23  St.,  New 
York. 

American  Occupational  Therapy  Associa- 
tion :  Conference,  Atlantic  City,  September 
25-29.  Secretary,  Dr.  Wm.  R.  Dunton,  Jr., 
Towson,  Md, 

Fourth  International  Labor  Conference : 
International  Labor  Office,  Geneva,  opens 
October  18. 

Eleventh  annual  Safety  Congress :  Cass 
Technical  High  School,  Detroit,  August  28- 
September  1.  National  Safety  Council,  168 
N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 

New  York  State  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Correction  :  Albany,  November  14-16. 
Richard  W.  Wallace,  secretary,  The  Capitol, 
Albany.  „ 

New  York  State  Industrial  Conference : 
Buffalo,  November  22-23.  Clarence  A. 
Meeker,  State  Department  of  Labor,  Albany, 
secretary. 

American  Prison  Association  :  Annual  Con- 
gress. Detroit,  October  12-18.  General  Sec- 
retary, E.  R.  Cass,  135  E.  15  St.,  New  York. 

Michigan  State  Conference  of  Social 
Work  :  Saginaw,  September  27-29.  Sec- 
retary, Grace  E.  Cone,  Sgainaw. 

Iowa  State  Conference  of  Social  Work  : 
Cedar  Falls,  October  6-8.  Secretary,  Louise 
Cottrell,  Extension  Division,  State  Univer- 
sity, Iowa  City.  „, 

Minnesota  State  Conference  of  Social 
Work  :  Glenwood,  September  9-12. 

New  Jersey  State  Conference  of  Social 
Welfare:  Atlantic  City,  October  24-2G. 
Secretary,  S.  Glover  Dunseath,  21  Washing- 
ton St.,  Newark. 
•  Wisconsin  State  Conference  of  Social 
Work  :  Madison,  October  11-13.  Secretary, 
Edward  D.  Lynde,  Univ.  Ext.  Bldg.,  Madi- 
son    Wis 

Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  :  Conference 
on  Creating  the  Cooperative  J-ife ;  George 
School.  George  School,  Pa.,  September  7-11. 
Secretary,  Paul  Jones,  396  Broadway,  New 
York 

American  Red  Cross:  Annual  Convention, 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  9-11. 

Society  of  Industrial  Engineers  :  Confer- 
ence on  Economics  of  Industry,  Hotel  Mc- 
Aloin  New  York,  October  18-20.  Also  a 
meeting  of  International  Committee  for  the 
Elimination  of  Unnecessary  Fatigue.  Sec- 
retary, 327  S.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago. 


The  Changing  Race  Relationship  in  the 
Border  and  Northern  States.  By  H  G 
Duncan.  Doctor  Thesis,  University'  of 
Pennsylvania. 

How  to  Save  the  Soul  op  America  By 
Francis  G.  Peabody.  American  Unitarian 
Association,  25  Beacon  St.,  Boston.  Social 
Service  Bulletin  No.  39. 

Zoning  Proposals.  By  Raymond  Unwin  with 
discussion.  Town  Planning  Institute  4 
Arundel  St.,  London,  W.  C. 

A  Zoning  Primer.  By  John  M.  Gries.  U  S. 
Department  of  Commerce.  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.  Price  5 
cents. 

An  Outline  op  the  Cleveland  Crime  Sur- 
vey. By  Raymond  Moley.  Cleveland  Foun- 
dation. (Resume  of  survey  with  additional 
matter.) 

Illinois  Miners*  Earnings,  1920-1921.  Illi- 
nois Coal  Operators'  Association,  2017 
Fisher  Building,  Chicago. 

The  Motion  Picture  Problem.  By  Rev. 
Charles  N.  Lathrop,  Commission  on  the 
Church  and  Social  Service,  Federal  Council 
of  Churches,  105  E:  22  St.,  New  York. 
Price,  15  cents. 

Incentives  in  Modern  Life.  By  Kirby  Page. 
Industrial  Facts.  By  Kirby  Page.  Fel- 
lowship. By  Basil  Mathews  and  Harry 
Bisseker.  The  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration. By  Kirby  Page,  America,  Its 
Problems  and  Perils.  By  Sherwood  Eddy. 
Collective  Bargaining.  By  Kirby  Page. 
The  Sword  or  the  Cross.  By  Kirby  Page. 
George  H.  Doran  Co.,  New  York  ;  10  cents 
each  ;  last  named,  15  cents. 

The  Legal  Aspect  op  the  Juvenile  Court. 
By  Bernard  Flexner  and  Reuben  Oppen- 
heimer.  The  Federal  Courts  and  the 
Delinquent  Child.  By  Ruth  Bloodgood. 
U.  S.  Children's  Bureau.  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Prenatal  Care  in  Chicago.  Chicago  Com- 
munity Trust,  1340  South  La  Salle  St. 

The  Indiana  Survey  of  Religious  Educa- 
tion. By  Walter  S.  Athearn.  Committee 
on  Social  and  Religious  Surveys,  111  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York.     Price,  25  cents. 

A   NOTE   OF   THE    NATURAL    IMMUNITY   OP   WlLD 

Rats  to  Plague.  By  R.  R.  Spencer,  Past 
Assistant  Surgeon,  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service.  Reprint  709,  from  Public  Health 
Reports,  November  18,  1921.  United  States 
Public  Health  Service.  Government  Print- 
ing   Office,    Washington.      Price   5    cents. 

Report  on  Sex  Education.  By  Edgar  F. 
Van  Buskirk  and  Edna  J.  Van  Buskirk. 
22  East  0th  St.,  Cincinnati.  Cincinnati 
Social  Hygiene  Society.     Bulletin  4. 

Records  of  Public  Health  Nursing  and 
Their  Service  in  Case  Work  Administra- 
tion and  Research.  Five  Lectures  deliv- 
ered at  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, New  York,  by  Louis  I.  Dublin 
Reprint  from  The  Public  Health  Nurse. 
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Crystal   Gazing 

was  once  the  popular  method  of  forecasting 
the  future. 

Today  we  can  look  ahead  by  putting  two 
and  two  together. 

Social  workers  and  those  in  allied  fields  need 
no  crystal  to  foresee  stagnation  on  their  jobs 
if  they  fail  to  keep  alive  to  the  social  and 
scientific  discoveries  of  the  day. 

What  are  the  newer  tendencies  in  the  field  of 

Child  Welfare 

Education 

Community  Work 

Industry 

Family  Social  Work? 

Growth  and  progress  mean  keeping  fit 
professionally. 

Send  for  the  bulletin  today  which  describes 
the  new  courses  beginning  September  20,  1922 

at 

The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

107  East  22nd  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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TRUCKMAN 


By  Lewis  fV.  Hine 


Loading  the  Olive  Branch 


By  WILLIAM  Z.  RIPLEY 


Drafting  Our  Children 


/ 


In  September  the  States  draft  our  child- 
ren of  school  age  for  ser- 
vice in  the  student  army. 
They  assemble  in  great 
numbers  and  are  exposed 
to  prevalent  infectious  and 
contagious  diseases. 


Health  and  Welfare  Workers  can 
much  to  help  overcome 
the  prejudice  of  parents 
against  the  Schick  Test, 
vaccination  and  other  pre- 
ventive measures  planned 
by  School  Boards  and 
Board  of  Health  to  pro- 
tect children  from  disease. 


do 


Advise  mothers  to  have  their  children 
medically  examined,  part- 
icularly as  to  eyes,  teeth, 
tonsils,  adenoids  and  feet, 
and  to  have  any  defects 
corrected. 


Copies  of 
"Eyesight  and  Health",  "Care  of  the  Teeth",  "Tonsils  and  Adenoids" 

and  of  circulars  on  contagious  diseases 
May  be  obtained  by  writing  to 

Welfare    Department 

Metropolitan     Life     Insurance     Company 

1   Madison  Avenue 
New  York 
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THERE  is  no  other  relish  in 
Southern  folk  lore  quite  like 
that  when  Br'er  Rabbit  changes 
character  under  stress  or  hard 
liquor  and  kicks  back  like  a  long 
ear  of  the  four-footed  tribe.  Fancy 
has  played  less  frequently  with  the 
dove  of  peace.  In  Loadirjg  the 
Olive  Branch,  PROFESSOR  RIP- 
LEY takes  up  that  instinctive  grop- 
ing for  the  shillaly  which  comes 
very  naturally  to  a  sorely  beset 
public  when  industrial  disputes 
throw  public  services  out  of  joint. 
The  bearing  of  his  judgments, 
based  on  long  experience  in  labor 
adjustment,  on  the  coal  and  rail- 
way strikes,  is  self-evident. 

In  setting  down  the  last  of  her 
Syrian  neighbors'  tales,  told  in  a 
New  England  mill  town,  MISS 
JENNESS  traces  their  origin  to 
the  most  ancient  sources  of  written 
and  oral  legend. 

PROFESSOR  McCONN  .writes 
from  Cambridge  but  was  for  many 
years  registrar  of  the  University 
of  Illinois.  Comes  a  letter  under 
date  of  July  15  from  P.  Van  Schief- 
gaarde,  a  Survey  reader  in  Bondo- 
woso,  who  explains  that  he  has 
translated  Professor  McConn's  ear- 
lier article  [The  Freshman  Flood — 
June  Graphic]  into  Dutch  for  cir- 
culation in  Java  and  asks  us  to 
straighten  out  some  difficulties  for 
him  in  the  American  references. 
To  wit:  "Who  or  what  was  Mark 
Hopkins?  Is  he  a  fiction?"  "I  can 
only  find  John  Hopkins,  the  founder 
of  a  university."  "What  is  meant 
by  Williams  and  Amherst?".  .  . 
And   so   on. 

MISS  PADDOCK  was  for  many 
years  a  leader  in  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
work  in  China  and  is  now  one  of 
the  most  sapient  interpreters  of  so- 
cial  life    in  the   East. 

MR.  CROCKER,  whose  verse 
has  appeared  in  various  period- 
icals, is  a  librarian  by  profession, 
now  in  charge  of  the  A.  H.  Ross 
Library,  Lock   Haven,  Pennsylvania. 
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THERE  are  few  experiments  in 
employe  management  that  have 
a  more  homely  setting  than  that 
of  the  Columbia  Conserve  Com- 
pany. Few  that  have  so  gone  the 
limit  of  downright  fellowship  in 
the  day's  work  and  so  got  away 
with  it.  For  here  is  a  factory  force 
which  through  the  education  and 
organization  of  its  "first  citizens" 
has  shouldered  a  growing  share  in 
business  management — which  raises 
and  lowers  wages,  lengthens  and 
shortens  hours,  put  itself  on  a  sal- 
ary basis  with  vacation  time  for 
all,  sets  the  office  force  at  work  in 
the  plant  in  the  rush  season,  sets 
the  factory  force  at  work  on  the 
farm  in  the  slack — elects  and  de- 
motes foremen  and  superintendents 
and  wrestles  with  the  sales  problem 
of  its  product.  Perhaps  it  is  the 
bare-elbowed  robustness  of  the  can- 
ning season  in  the  every-day  Amer- 
ican kitchen  that  has  given  this  fac- 
tory experiment  its  human  flavor  in 
the  midst  of  an  industry  which  has 
seen  some  of  the  most  extreme  cases 
of  overstrain  and  exploitation.  It 
is  a  story  told  by  a  man  of  whom 
the  least  that  can  be  said  of  him 
perhaps  is  that  he  is  president  of 
the  company. 

FRED  EASTMAN,  educational 
director  of  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  is  the  founder  of  Matine- 
cock  Neighborhood  House  in  Locust 
Valley,  Long  Island,  one  of  the 
most  effective  rural  settlements  in 
the  country.  An  initial  edition  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
copies  of  his  spirited  dialogue  is 
being  struck  off  by  the  Presbyterian 
Board  and  through  their  courtesy 
it   is   published    here   in    advance. 

With  The  Truckmen  MR.  HINE 
completes  his  series  of  the  fans- 
portation  workers,  but  in  the  new 
publishing  year  which  begins  in 
October  he  will  introduce  other  of 
his  friends  of  the  workaday  world 
to  Survey  readers  through  his 
matchless   work   portraits. 
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Loading  the  Olive  Branch 

BY  WILLIAM  Z.  RIPLEY 

Drawings  and  Captions  by   HOWARD   N.   COOK 


HE  sheer  outsider  in  the  settlement 
of  labor  disputes  has  a  more  impor- 
tant function  than  merely  to  get  the 
people  together,  pour  oil  on  the 
troubled  waters  and,  in  general,  be 
a  good  fellow  all  round.  He  must 
be  more  than,  as  a  careless  reporter 
put  it,  a  board  of  "meditation."  Full  and  free  priv- 
ate negotiation — that  is  to  say,  collective  bargaining 
under  a  neutral  chairman — is  all  right  as  far  as  it 
goes;  but  it  is  open  to  a  serious  objection.  The 
danger  lies  in  the  absence  of  fitting  representation 
of  the  consumer,  the  third  party,  with,  almost  a 
paramount  interest  in  the  whole  affair.  Take  the 
men's  clothing  situation  as  an  instance.  It  was  my 
privilege  in  representing  the  government,  that  is  to 
say  the  public,  to  have  supervision  over  this  industry 
throughout  the  war.  And  after  the  armistice,  the 
strike  of  December,  19 1 8,  was  privately  arbitrated 
under  my  chairmanship.  Thereafter  ensued  an  ar- 
rangement, since  perpetuated,  by  which  the  em- 
ployers and  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers 
created  their  own  machinery  for  the  settlement  of 
differences.  A  salaried  chairman  served  privately 
for  the  industry  in  and  about  New  York;  others 
have  since  served  in  Chicago,  Rochester,  Cleveland 
and  elsewhere.  Perhaps  it  little  behooves  me,  hav- 
ing been  instrumental  in  the  creation  of  this  machin- 
ery, to  criticise  it;  and  yet  I  apprehend  constantly 
the  danger  to  the  public  welfare  flowing  from  such 
a  plan.  It  threatens  to  leave  the  public  entirely  out 
of  account.  The  workers  demand  an  increase.  All 
the  employers  are  in  the  arrangement.  The  increase 
is  granted,  and  all  the  employers  alike  add  the  in- 
crease "and  then  some"  to  the  price  charged  for  the 
product. 

Without  the  constant  presence  of  some  truly 
public  representative,  no  chairman,  however  con- 
scientious, if  he  be  intent  upon  preserving  peace 
within  that  industry  and  if  he  be  employed  for  that 


purpose  by  the  industry,  can  quite  be  trusted  to  give 
due  weight  to  the  interest  of  the  inarticulate  and 
unorganized  consumer.  That  is  my  objection,  fun- 
damentally, to  all  of  these  forms  of  purely  private 
adjustment,  if  so  be  the  agreement  includes  the 
entire  trade.  Of  course,  if  there  is  no  real  monopoly, 
if  any  part  of  the  market  is  still  open,  that  in  itself 
affords  some  guarantee  of  a  reasonable  price  policy. 

THE  serviceableness  of  a  representative  of  the 
public  in  connection  with  collective  bargaining 
was  never  better  manifested  than  in  an  episode  in 
19 19,  from  which,  inadvertently,  more  or  less  ad- 
vertisement resulted.  In  May  of  that  year  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers,  having  passed  out 
from  under  federal  paternalistic  tutelage,  assembled 
in  annual  convention  at  Ford  Hall  in  Boston.  The 
president,  Sidney  Hillman,  had  sent  notice  of  the 
event  and  suggested  that  I  extend  a  word  of  greeting 
as  an  old  friend.  On  the  day  in  question  I  happened 
to  be  setting  forth  on  an  extended  tour  of  inspection 
of  the  Rock  Island  railroad  system;  and  anticipat- 
ing a  long,  hard  and  dusty  trip,  we  had  all  agreed 
to  wear  our  oldest  clothes.  On  the  way  to  the  train, 
thus  arrayed,  I  bethought  myself  of  the  Ford  Hall 
convention;  and,  as  so  often  happens,  had  to  frame 
up  my  speech  almost  while  ascending  the  steps  of 
the  building.  I  had  an  inspiration,  dropped  down 
from  the  skies.  It  was  an  opportunity  to  enforce 
just  the  lesson  which  these  workers  needed.  The 
rank  and  file  of  the  organization  was  pressing  for 
still  further  wage  increases,  at  a  critical  time  when 
prices  were  already  inordinately  high  and  the  aver- 
age consumer  was  groaning  under  the  burden  of  the 
high  cost  of  living.  But  they  were  still  drunk  with 
power,  or  if  not,  they  certainly,  as  the  boys  say, 
"had  an  edge  on." 

This  temper  of  the  workers  had  been  forced 
upon  our  attention  in  connection  with  the  waterfront 
arbitrations.     There  was  mv  cue  and  here  was  the 
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object  lesson,  actually  on  in)'  own  back.  The  greet- 
ing from  the  convention  was  extremely  friendly,  and 
the  opportunity  soon  presented  itself  for  demonstra- 
tion. I  wanted  to  put  across  a  rather  unpalatable 
dish  and  yet  be  sure  that  a  part  of  it  at  least  "went 
down."  Opening  my  old  coat,  the  lining  of  which 
was  very  badly  frayed  and  patched,  1  spoke  of  the 
millions  of  men,  college  professors  for  example, 
who  could  not  afford  at  existing  prices  to  renew 
their  garments,  or  if  they  could  and  if  they  had 
any  public  spirit,  would  refuse  to  do  so  at  the  exist- 
ing level.  The  most  telling  point  of  all  was  that  it 
was  absolutely  true  when  I  said  that  millions  of 
men  throughout  the  country  were  debating  whether 


TEACHER  IN  TATTERS 

EXHORTS  TAILORS 

and  so  it  ran.  One  commentator  carried  the  analysis 
further  in  the  statement,  "The  salaried  man  who 
had  to  open  his  coat  to  reveal  its  worn  condition  to 
his  lecture  audience  is  still  on  Easy  Street." 

MY  experience  exposes  a  weakness  in  much  col- 
lective bargaining  under  the  supervision  of  a 
volunteer  or  temporarily  chosen  neutral  from  out- 
side the  trade.  Such  persons  suffer  from  the  same 
disability  as  most  of  the  official  mediators  of  the 
state  and  federal  labor  departments.  The  inter- 
mediarv  must  be  something  more  than  a  good  fel- 


The  "shape"  forming  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.      The  long  row  of  men  in  the  sunltght  are  in  the  form  of  a 
horse-shoe  "shape."    Those  in  the  foreground  hare  been  picked  by  their  foremen  for  special  jobs 


to  make  last  winter's  suit  do  for  another  season  or 
to  make  a  new  investment.  I  have  always  believed 
that  that  somewhat  dramatic  demonstration  "took" 
with  that  friendly  audience  and  that  their  resultant 
action  was  much  more  temperate  in  the  way  of  de- 
mands than  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 

And  now  for  the  advertisement  end  of  it.  As- 
sociated Press  reporters  were  in  the  hall.  The 
Boston  Herald  had  an  editorial  on 

PROFESSOR  RIPLEY'S  FRAYED  LININGS 
Here  was  a  taking  headline;  and  do  you  know  that 
over  a  seven  thousand  mile  trip  made  within  the 
next  fortnight  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Pikes 
Peak,  there  was  hardly  a  place  where  somebody  on 
our  staff  failed  to  hand  me  a  clipping  from  a  local 
paper. 

PROFESSOR  IN  RAGS 
Talks  To  Six-One-Half 
Hour  Clothing  Workers 

That  was  how  they  put  it  in  Oklahoma.  Another 
had: 


low.  He  really  ought  to  know  what  he  is  talking 
about.  That  is  to  say,  industrial  negotiation  is  a 
highly  technical  matter,  and  the  official,  in  order  to 
function  successfully,-  ought  to  be  on  the  job  long 
enough  to  understand  it  from  top  to  bottom.  That 
was  the  weakness  of  all  of  our  railroad  arbitrators 
during  the  period  of  the  so-called  concerted  move- 
ment down  to  191 6.  After  painfully  educating 
those  members  of  their  boards  who  represented  the 
public  into  the  intricacies  of  a  train  service  schedule, 
these  persons  were  forever  disqualified  thereafter 
from  future  service,  because  they  had  perforce  of- 
fended one  side  or  the  other  by  the  decisions 
rendered.  Successful  procedure  should  protect 
the  neutral  on  the  job  and  render  him  suffi- 
ciently independent  to  assure  permanency  of 
tenure. 

Having  struggled  with  piece-  vs.  time-wages  on 
pockets  in  gents'  pants;  having  learned  why  cotton 
rollers  at  New  Orleans  should  be  allowed  "whiskey 
time"  when  an  entirely  different  system  prevails  at 
Mobile  and  Galveston;    having  struggled  with  the 
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proper  size  of  the  gang  in  a  ship's  hold  in  the  North 
River  as  it  varies  on  the  job,  when  the  number  "on 
the  beach"  in  Brooklyn  may  never  be  less  than 
twelve;  I  feel  competent  to  advise  my  successors  to 
learn  their  business  first  of  all  before  they  proceed 
to  decide  upon  how  other  people  ought  to  run  it. 

For  example,  in  the  National  Adjustment  Com- 
mission of  the  Shipping  Board,  one  of  the  first 
things  we  had  to  do  was  to  identify  our  clients. 
When  is  a  longshoreman  not  a  longshoreman?  You 
would  think  anybody  might  answer  that  just  by  giv- 
ing a  good  look  at  the  man  on  the  job.  Almost 
every  government  department  put  this  up  to  us  in 
one  form  or  another.     The   Railroad  Administra- 


That  led  to  further  definitions  of  what  a  pile  was 
and  what  accessibility  to  the  ship's  gear  meant. 
That  was  the  beginning  of  our  quest.  It  has  seemed 
to  me  since,  that  in  place  of  courses  in  logic,  law 
or  the  English  language  our  universities  might  offer 
a  full  year's  training,  preferably  in  the  graduate 
school,  on  the  definition  of  longshore  labor. 

ANOTHER  question  which  strikes  at  the  root  of 
the    problem    of    maintaining    discipline    and 
therefore  of  efficiency  has  to  do  with  the  eligibility 
of  persons  in  positions  of  responsibility  and  super- 
intendence  to   membership   in  labor  organizations. 
For  example,  before  the  Railroad  Labor  Board,  in 


On  a  Brooklyn  pier.     In  the  background  above  the  grim,  black  warehouses  tower  the  mansions  of  Brooklyn  Heights. 
Gardens  atop  the  warehouses  shield  them  from  the  view  of  residents  of  the  neighborhood 


tion  was  paying  a  figure,  say  for  freight  handlers, 
very  much  less  than  the  sixty-five  cents  an  hour 
which,  because  of  the  irregular  employment,  had 
been  awarded  to  longshoremen.  Every  last  man 
trucking  freight  from  railroad  trains  therefore 
claimed  to  be  a  longshoreman  and  not  a  truckman. 
And  then  the  army  came  along — General  Goethals, 
for  instance,  with  large  numbers  of  truckers  handling 
supplies  in  the  government  storage  yards  and  ware- 
houses. But  the  stuff  might  be  handled  half  a  mile 
to  the  ship  and  everybody  all  the  way  along  would 
claim  longshoremen's  wages.  So  we  wriggled  and 
turned,  striving  to  put  into  the  English  language  a 
definition  which  should  meet  all  cases.  First  we 
introduced  the  distinction  whether  or  not  the  goods 
were  handled  once;  that  is  to  say,  whether  laid  down 
or  piled  by  one  set  of  men  before  they  were  taken 
up  by  another  to  be  actually  put  on  board  ship.  And 
then  we  discovered  that  freight  might  be  piled  and 
re-piled  under  cover  of  out-of-doors,  re-piled  perhaps 
by  truckers  just  beyond  reach   of  the   ship's   gear. 


192 1,  the  question  had  to  be  decided  whether  a 
foreman  of  a  section  gang  might  properly  become  a 
member  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employes.  The  Butler  County  Railway  declared 
that  these  men,  who  acted  on  their  behalf  to  see 
that  work  was  expeditiously,  economically  and  pro- 
perly performed,  must  have  an  undivided  allegiance 
to  the  company.  A  foreman  declining  to  renounce 
his  membership  was  discharged,  although  acknowl- 
edged to  be  competent  and  industrious.  The  Rail- 
road Labor  Board,  discountenancing  the  allegation 
of  the  company,  ordered  his  reinstatement.  Such 
cases  are  indeed  extremely  difficult  to  decide  fairly. 
But  I  had  one  while  serving  as  chairman  of  the 
National  Adjustment  Commission  in  which  it  seems 
to  me  we  were  able  to  effect  a  better  solution  than 
that  of  the  Railway  Labor  Board.  The  case  had 
to  do  with  the  right  of  the  so-called  Steamship  Pier 
Office  Employes'  Association,  affiliated  with  the 
International  Longshoremen,  to  recognition  by  the 
steamship  operators. 
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The  employers  contended  that  these  men  so  di- 
rectly   represented    them,    especially    through    their 
supervision  over  the  manual  laborers  actually  han- 
dling freight,  that  they  refused  point  blank  to  deal 
with  the  union.     The  men  threatened  to  strike  to 
enforce  collective  bargaining,  and  finally  the  dead- 
lock was  broken  by  referring  the  question  to  the 
National   Adjustment   Commission.      We   were    at 
first  inclined  to  refuse  consideration  upon  the  ground, 
as   commonly   maintained,   that  this   issue  was  not 
arbitrable,  but  were  finally  induced  to  pass  upon  it. 
As   always   happens,    the   final   decision   had   to   be 
made  by  the  neutral  chairman,  and  I  pondered  long 
and  seriously  upon  the  matter.   Light  began  to  break 
upon  my  mind  first  in  the  distinction  between  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  clerks,  and  those  others  who 
by  reason  of  real  fiduciary  responsibility  or  super- 
intendence   stood   forth    from   the   crowd.      It  was 
easy  enough  to  make  this  distinction  for  many  em- 
ployes.     Those   at   the   top — superintendents,   pay- 
masters,   time-keepers    and   the    like — were    clearly 
employers'  representatives;    and  we  held  that  they 
might    not    rightfully    claim    recognition    as    union 
members.    It  was  equally  clear  that  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  clerks  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  were 
indistinguishable   from  one  another,  had  no  status 
involving  responsibility,  and  therefore  had  no  pro- 
tection except  through  formation  of  a  union.     But 
what  about  the  intermediate  group,  such  as  a  chief 
clerk  on  a  smaller  pier  where  at  best  not  more  than 
one  or  two  clerks  were  employed?    To  exclude  such 
persons  from  union  membership  would  have  cut  the 
heart  out  of  recognition.     Yet  surely  these  men  rep- 
resented the  employer  as  truly  as  the  foreman  of  a 
track  gang.     This  looked  like  a  veritable  impasse. 
The  way  out  broke  in  upon  me  suddenly.     What 
was  the  test  of  responsibility  and  superintendence? 
It  was  surely  not  in  a  mere  title.     The  only  service- 
able brand  was  the  scale  of  pay.    Therefore  we  said 
to  the  companies  :    "All  of  your  men  who  are  paid  as 
mere  clerks  may  organize  and  be  dealt  with  in  a 
body.   Only  those  are  to  be  dealt  with  as  individuals, 
as  your  representatives,   to  whom  you  pay  enough 
to   characterize  them   indubitably  as   your   rightful 
representatives."      Lo   and  behold,   everybody  was 
satisfied  with  that  decision.     For  it  duly  supported 
the  employers'   contention  of   freedom   from  union 
domination  for  their  representatives,  and  yet  gave 
the    rank    and    file    a    protection    which    was    sadly 
needed.     They  all  got  more  pay;    but  the  employer 
won  what  was  more  precious  than  money  in  hand, 
— the  right  to  enforce  discipline  and  responsibility. 

LONGSHORE  experience  confirms  my  opinion 
that  sound  decisions  of  an  arbitrator  must  not 
only  be  fair  practice  but  that  they  also  ought  to  be 
good  logic.  For,  like  the  law,  unless  such  decisions 
hang  together  consistently,  one  is  apt  to  trip  up 
shortly  over  one's  own  feet.  I  had  a  rather  com- 
plicated case  at  New  Orleans  which  illustrates  this 
point.  The  loading  of  cotton  or  tobacco  is  done  by 
so-called  screwmen  working  in  the  ship's  hold  and 
"rollers"  who  wait  upon  them,  heading  up  the  cot- 


ton   bales    on    the    dock    within    convenient    reach. 
These  attendant  rollers  followed  the  skilled  screw- 
men  as  to  hours.     The  latter,  being  aristocrats,  had 
long  enjoyed  half-hour  rest  periods  at  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  in  the  afternoon  at  three.   These 
were  known  as  "whiskey  time."     During  these  inter- 
vals the  roller  relaxed  while  his  superior  recuper- 
ated or  got  up  steam.     Furthermore,  the  aristocratic 
screwmen  had  always  begun  work  at  seven  with  the 
general  cargo  men,   but  had  knocked  off   an  hour 
earlier,  at  five.     Thfs  arrangement  gave  the  screw- 
man  and  his  attendant  roller  virtually  an  eight-hour 
day,  spread  out  over  nine  hours.      But  the  cotton 
roller   for   his   virtual   eight-hour   day  had   always 
received  the  general  cargo  man's  pay,  based  upon 
ten  hours.     Now  in  1918.  along  came  the  new  fed- 
eral eight-hour  day  for  the  general  cargo  man,  from 
seven  until  four.     But  the  cotton  roller,  who  used 
to  stop  an  hour  ahead  of  the  others,  was  now  held 
an  hour  longer;  because,  forsooth,  he  took  his  sched- 
ule from  the  aristocratic  screwman,  who,  because  of 
his  whiskey  time,  had  so  long  enjoyed  the  eight-hour 
schedule.     The  nice  point  for  me  to  decide  was  the 
fair  money  settlement  for  the  roller.    He  demanded 
ten  hours'  pay  at  the  new  eight-hour  rate  of  sixty- 
five  cents — no  change  in  his  schedule  or  status  hav- 
ing occurred.     As  for  the  employers,  on  their  part 
they  stood   out   for  eight  hours   only   at  sixty-five 
cents,   as  that  was  the   actual  working  time.     One 
wanted  $6.50  a  day,  the  other  offered  only  $5.20. 
Or  at  most,   as  the  employers   claimed,   the  roller 
ought  not  to  be  paid  for  more  than  nine  hours,  the 
outside  limit  of  the  roller's  working  day,  including 
whiskey  time.     My  final  decision  was  midway;    but 
mind  you — and  this  is  the  point — it  was  not  a  com- 
promise:    it    was    sheer    logic    and    therefore    de- 
fensible.   I  held  that  the  new  eight-hour  day  entitled 
them  to  eight  hours'  pay;    but,  since  the  roller  was 
inevitably  held  waiting  on   the   screwmen   an   hour 
longer  than  the  general  cargo  men,  the  ninth  hour 
was  in  effect  over-time,  to  be  paid  for  at  over-time 
rates.     Both  the  rate  and  the  basic  day  were  linked 
up  together,  being  drawn  from  the  same  new  gov- 
ernmental decree.  All  of  which  is  pretty  complicated, 
but  it  enabled  me  to  achieve  a  real  personal  victory. 
An  aftermath  of  the  cotton  roller  decision  inter- 
ested me  hugely:    Tom  Keegan  was  a  New  Orleans 
waterfront  character,  as  well  as  a  local  leader.   One 
eye  had  been  gouged  out  and   his   face  was  badly 
slashed  either  by  a  knife  or  a  longshoreman's  hook. 
Tom   was   Irish    and   truculent.      Much   turmoil   at 
the  port  had  revolved  about  him  for  years.      We 
were    informed,    however,    that    if   Tom    could   be 
made    to   see    the    soundness   of   this   decision,    the 
Negro  rollers  would  accede  to  it  and  the  declared 
strike  would  be  called  off;   otherwise  not.     So  I  out- 
lined the  argument  point  by  point  from  premise  to 
conclusion;     and   wound  up  bv  the    friendly   asser- 
tion, as  I  remember,  that  my  job  as  professor  com- 
pelled me  to  earn  my  living  by  my  "bean"   (school- 
boy  equivalent    for   cerebral   processes),    and   that 
respect  for  my  "bean"  would  permit  no  other  con- 
clusion.     Keegan    looked    at    me    for    a    moment 
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WELCOME  REST  AT  NOON 
Longshoremen  taking  lije  easy  on  the  saje  side  oj  a  coal  barge.     In  the  foreground  is  a  French  liner,  alongside  a  British  tramp, 

'which  is  taking  on  cargo  in  loads  of  sacks 


through  his  one  eye,  and  then  replied,  "Well,  Pro- 
fessor, your  'bean'  has  got  me  nutty  this  time;  I 
guess  you're  right."  That  spelled  conviction.  And 
through  Tom's  influence  it  opened  up  the  port  of 
New  Orleans  for  the  continued  movement  of  cotton 
to  Europe. 

STILL  another  distinction — not  between  grades 
of  work  but  between  kindred  work  in  different 
branches  of  the  employing  industry — was  bound  up 
in  one  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  and  yet  inevitable 
decisions  which  I  ever  had  to  make.  This  was  to 
introduce  a  differential  in  wages  between  the  deep 
sea  and  the  coastwise  longshoremen,  when,  in  point 
of  fact,  one  deserved  as  much  pay  as  the  other.  The 
two  groups  were  members  of  the  same  national 
organization,  the  International  Longshoremens' 
Association.  The  cost  of  living  for  the  two  groups 
in  any  given  community  was  obviously  identical. 
There  was  no  such  distribution  of  age  or  of  marital 
condition  as  to  indicate  that  the  needs  of  the  one 
were  any  less  imperative  than  those  of  the  other. 


As  for  the  character  of  the  service  in  the  two  re- 
spective groups,  the  labor  of  the  men  running  trucks 
up  the  inclined  gangways  to  the  coastwise  steam- 
ships was  assuredly  more  arduous  than  the  work 
of  the  deep-sea  men,  to  whom  the  cargo  was  de- 
livered in  the  hold  by  means  of  derricks  and  slings. 
Somewhat  more  skill  in  stowing  is  required  of  a 
deep-sea  longshoreman,  but  this  on  the  whole  is 
limited  to  a  few  commodities.  So  far  as  wages  are 
concerned,  it  appeared  as  if  severe  exertion  by  one 
was  a  fair  offset  for  the  higher  grade  of  skill  re- 
quired of  the  other.  In  other  words,  on  the  ground 
of  service  rendered,  no  justification  for  a  differenti- 
ation in  wages  was  apparent. 

The  dilemma  presented  itself  after  September, 
19 19.  All  alike  were  then  paid  sixty-five  cents  per 
hour  straight  and  one  dollar  per  hour  over-time. 
All  alike  demanded  an  increase  to  one  dollar  per 
hour  for  eight  hours  and  two  dollars  per  hour  there- 
after. But  immediately  we  were  brought  face  to 
face  with  an  utter  contrast  between  the  economic 
status  of  the   two   industries.      Our  deep-sea   com- 
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merce  was  most  active  and  extraordinarily  prosper- 
ous. Profits  were  unprecedented.  But  for  coast- 
wise business  the  prostration  was  abject.  It  was 
not  alone  that  ships  had  been  withdrawn  from  coast- 
wise service  in  order  to  supply  the  expeditionary 
forces  overseas;  nor  was  it  alone  that  everybody 
was  so  busy  trading  with  Europe  that  they  almost 
forgot  to  trade  up  and  down  along  the  coast.  But 
the  government  had  actually  taken  a  hand  in  it 
under  the  Federal  Railroad  Administration,  through 
the  adoption  of  a  definte  policy  of  the  shortest,  most 
direct  carriage  in  place  of  roundabout  ones — which 
meant  expressly  that  coastwise  participation  in  trans- 
continental and  inland  transportation  was  eliminated. 
Ordinarily,  for  example,  a  considerable  tonnage 
moves  to  the  Pacific  coast  or  even  to  Chicago  from 
New  England  by  being  first  carried  sidewise  by  a 
steamer,  let  us  say  to  Galveston,  or,  if  for  Chicago, 
to  Norfolk.  All  this  business — and  there  was  a 
large  volume  of  it — had  come  to  an  end:  and  the 
coastwise  longshoremen,  unable  to  comprehend  the 
situation,  persisted  in  their  demand  for  the  same 
wage  increase  as  their  brothers  in  the  deep-sea  traffic 
were  destined  to  get.  Gradually  we  had  to  raise 
the  rate  for  the  deep-sea  men  to  eighty  cents  an 
hour;  but  it  would  obviously  have  been  suicidal  to 
the  remnant  of  the  industry  which  remained  in  the 
coastwise  traffic  to  have  permitted  any  further  raise. 
Yet  every  consideration  based  upon  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing supported  the  demand. 

The  deadlock  due  to  inability  of  the  coastwise 
men  to  comprehend  that  wages  must  sometimes  be 
based  upon  what  an  industry  can  bear  rather  than 
upon  the  cost  of  living,  lasted  for  months.  It  oc- 
casioned serious  losses  to  the  growers  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  the  South;  and  New  York  and  other 
northern  cities  were  deprived  of  much-needed  sup- 
plies. And  yet  there  seemed  no  way  out.  The 
mere  fact  that  the  coastwise  lines  were  running  at 
a  heavy  loss  did  not  convince  us  that  the  men  ought 
to  bear  the  entire  burden  of  high  prices.  Wages 
are  rightfully  a  first  charge  on  industry.  The  men 
must  live.  But  the  logic  in  the  case  was  inescapable. 
Terminal  expenses  were  already  prohibitive.  Any 
further  increase  in  the  cost  of  loading  and  unload- 
ing coastwise  vessels  would  inevitably  put  them 
quite  out  of  business.  If  all  the  tonnage  went  by 
rail,  the  boats  would  simply  be  tied  up  all  the  time 
instead  of  perhaps  making  an  occasional  trip.  To 
vote  higher  coastwise  wages  would  be  to  vote  the 
men  out  of  a  job  entirely.  There  was  but  one 
remedy,  namely,  such  an  increase  of  railroad  freight 
rates  and  such  a  modification  of  railroad  policy  as 
should  bring  the  business  back  to  the  water-ways 
where  it  normally  rested.  We  were  forced  there- 
fore to  offer  a  choice  between  some  employment  at 
the  existing  rates  and  a  greatly  reduced  employ- 
ment if  the  same  rate  of  pay  was  granted  as  to  the 
deep-sea  men.  All  told,  it  was  the  clearest  case 
coming  within  the  purview  of  my  experience  in 
which  a  just  demand  of  the  men  had  to  be  ignored 
in  deference  to  the  loyic  of  the  situation. 

My  public  service  during  the  period  of  the  war 


goes  to  show  the  advantage  of  a  more  definite 
authority  in  the  adjustment  of  labor  disputes  than 
mere  moral  suasion.  Neither  party,  employer  nor 
worker,  may  be  safely  trusted  at  all  times  to  live 
up  to  the  full  letter  of  the  agreement  without  some 
penalty  looming  in  the  background."  The  cardinal 
motive  of  profit  in  business  is  too  alluring  to  be  at 
all  times  withstood.  Such  being  the  case,  adequate 
machinery,  it  seems  to  me,  for  satisfactory  settle- 
ment of  labor  disputes  must  have  behind  it  some 
sanction  of  law  and  of  authority;  and  my  view 
that  such  power  is  needed  is  based  quite  impartially 
upon  observed  lapses  upon  either  side.  Our  labor 
history  is  studded  with  instances  of  the  failure  to 
live  up  to  an  arbitration  decree.  Just  to  mention 
cases  in"  point,  there  is  the  grievous  breach  by  the 
employers  in  the  garment  trades  in  New  York  in 
19 1 2,  and  the  recent  failure  both  of  the  Kansas 
miners  and  of  the  typographical  unions  to  fulfill 
their  formal  engagements.  The  injunction  secured 
by  the  International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers  to 
compel  the  employers  to  fulfill  their  collective  bar- 
gain for  the  full  term  ending  April  1  last  was  yet 
another  illustration  in  point. 

Most  of  the  labor  agencies,  notably  the  War 
Labor  Board,  the  boards  in  the  shipbuilding  and 
other  industries,  derived  their  authority  from  the 
mere  consent  of  the  governed,  although  of  course 
they  were  formal  agencies  set  up  by  federal  author- 
ity. And  the  government,  notably  in  the  Western 
Union  case,  visited  its  disapproval  of  a  refusal  to 
submit,  by  actually  taking  over  the  telegraph  and 
telephone  industry.  But  within  the  War  Department, 
those  called  upon,  like  myself,  to  adjust  disputes  held 
a  whip  hand  through  the  possession  of  authority  to 
cancel  contracts  in  case  of  failure  to  submit  to  offi- 
cial arbitration  and  thereafter  to  abide  by  the  de- 
cree. Always  in  the  background  of  our  friendly 
intercourse  therefore,  acting  upon  employer  and 
employed  alike,  was  this  authority  which  might  be 
invoked  to  impose  a  serious  penalty  upon  either 
party  if  recalcitrant.  A  significant  case  during  the 
war  when  it  was  a  distinct  pleasure  to  wield  the 
big  stick  arose  with  a  concern  known  as  the  High 
Clothing  Company,  which  was  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  uniforms.  The  War  Labor  Board  hav- 
ing laid  down  a  definite  policy  respecting  the  right 
of  collective  bargaining,  this  concern,  desiring  to 
evade  its  application,  set  about  it  with  a  handedness 
which  was  quite  in  accord  with  the  name  of  the  com- 
pany. The  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  in- 
cluded the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  employes 
in  this  industry  at  the  time.  It  was  the  only  organi- 
zation in  Newark  with  which  collective  bargaining 
might  be  effectively  undertaken.  But  a  semblance 
of  recognition  of  the  rival  union,  the  United 
Garment  Workers,  was  perpetrated  through  a  priv- 
ate arrangement  made  in  a  back  room  behind  a 
saloon,  with  a  former  representative  of  this  organi- 
zation— practically  defunct  in  Newark — by  which  he 
was  authorized  to  come  in  and  ostensibly  organize 
the  shop  Accordingly  the  employes  were  dum- 
founded  the  next  morning  by  being  confronted  at 
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the  factory  door  by  two  plain-clothesmen,  formerly 
members  of  the  Newark  police  force.  Each  entrant 
was  required  to  sign  a  membership  card  in  the 
United  Garment  Workers  of  America — they  al- 
ready, mind  you,  being  enrolled  in  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  of  America,  a  rival  organization. 
Thus  did  this  canny  employer  propose  to  make  one 
hand  wash  the  other.  For  under  the  given  condi- 
tions the  United  Garment  Workers  were  an  empty 
shell  of  an  organization  in  that  branch  of  the  trade. 
They  controlled  only  the  manufacture  of  men's 
overalls  or  jumpers.  Yet  outwardly,  compliance 
with  the  government's  war  policy  would  apparently 
have  resulted.  A  prompt  cancellation  of  this  con- 
tract had  a  wholesome  and  immediately  deterring 
effect  upon  this  attempted  intimidation.  And, 
would  you  believe  it? — and  this  was  only  one  of 
many  cases — long  after  the  war  I  was  summoned 
to  Washington  to  testify  against  claims  presented 
by  this  type  of  employer,  who  sought  to  recover 
damages  for  profits  lost  because  of  our  cancellation 
of  their  frame-ups.  To  assist  in  putting  an  end  to 
these  iniquitous  claims  for  damages  was  indeed  a 
great  satisfaction. 

In  another  case  we  were  able  to  exercise  a  whole- 
some compulsion  upon  the  employer,  who  was  en- 
gaged this  time  in  a  violation  of  the  child  labor 
provisions  of  the  govern- 
ment contracts,  as  well  as 
with  those  prohibiting 
manufacture  of  uniforms  in 
tenements.  One  of  our  in- 
spectors, happening  to  be 
in  Reading,  Pennsylvania, 
had  his  attention  drawn  to 
a  number  of  children  who 
were  hauling  toy  carts 
laden  with  partly  made  and 
completed  uniforms.  He 
followed  them  until,  at  an 
opportune  moment,  he 
snapped  a  camera  on  them 
standing  in  front  of  a 
branch  of  a  large  contrac- 
tor from  Philadelphia.  The 
contractor's  name  appeared 
on  the  photograph,  em- 
blazoned on  the  plate  glass 
store  windows.  What  a 
pleasure  it  was  a  few  days 
thereafter,  when  a  member 
of  this  firm  came  in  to 
secure  a  renewal  of  his 
contract,  merely  to  lay  a 
bunch  of  these  photo- 
graphs on  the  desk  be- 
fore the  supplv  and  equip- 
age officer !  Not  a  word 
of  explanation  needed.  It 
was  better  than  a  mov- 
ing picture  show.  There 
was  no  more  tenement 
house  manufacture  under 
that  control  during  the  war. 


rT"'HE  foregoing  procedure  was  unique  in  supply- 
J-  ing   the   necessary   element   of   compulsion   upon 
the  employers.    That  does  not  prove,  however,  that 
it  always  could  have  been  effectively  applied  to  the 
great  body  of  the  workers  had  they  been  recalcitrant. 
It  was   the  workers,   of  course,   throughout  practi- 
cally the  entire  war,   and  this  is  generally  true  of 
peace   times  also,  who  were  the  complainants  nine 
times  out  of  ten.      In  any  period  of  rapidly  rising 
costs  of  living,  the  grievances  respecting  wages  con- 
stitute  the   majority   of   the   settlements   demanded. 
Most  of  the  employers'  grievances  had  to  do  with 
working   rules   or   performance.      Foremost   among 
these  grievances  of  the  employer  was  the  restriction 
of  output.     And  I  am  bound  to  say  in  fairness  that 
a  very  real  grievance  existed,  one  far  and  away  be- 
yond  the   power   of   the   union   leaders   to   remedy. 
Most  of  my  experience  in  this  connection  had  to  do 
with  the  tactics  of  the  clothing  cutters,  the  neck-of- 
the-bottle  contingent  in  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers    of    America.     And    by    the    neck-of-the- 
bottle  contingent,  I  mean  that  group  of  workmen 
which  practically  determine  the  output  of  the  great 
majority  of  their  fellows.     A  very  few  cutters  in  a 
clothing  shop;    a  minority  of  loom  fixers  in  a  cotton 
mill;    a  small  number  of  pump  men  in  a  mine  are 
strategically  dominant  because  the  continued  oper- 
ation   of    the   plant    is    de- 
pendent upon  the  activities 
of    relatively    few    individ- 
uals. Furthermore,  because 
of  their  small  number,  the 
wages    paid    to    them    are 
relatively     an     insignificant 
proportion  of  the  total  out- 
go.    An    increase    may    be 
made,  not  seriously  burden- 
ing     the      entire      payroll. 
Here,  then,  is  the  neck  of 
the  bottle,  and  here  the  re- 
strictive rules  and  practices 
are  most  likely  to  emerge. 
Lying  down  on  the  job  as 
a  means  of  extorting  higher 
wages  was  the   policy  con- 
sistently pursued  and  quite 
shamelessly  too.     It  is  the 
smokeless  powder  of  indus- 
( Continued  on  page  683) 


"BANJO-PLAYERS" 
A  nickname  given  the  Italian 
workers  in  the  depths  of  the 
hot  coal  barges  by  their  luckier 
brothers  who  "work  in  the  open 
air.  These  men  are  always  coat- 
ed with  thick,  black  grime.  Above, 
a  worker  is  standing  upon  a  coat 
chute  at  the  side  of  a  French  liner 
loading    coal    from    the    barge 


My  Syrian  Neighbor  Tells  Me  Stories 


V 
By  MARY  JENNESS 

Drawings  by  GWYNETH  WAUGH 


T  was  the  morning  after  a  great  fire 
in  the  countryside  back  of  our  New 
England  village — a  fire  that  lasted 
all  night  and  swept  away  four  farm- 
houses with  all  their  winter  pro- 
visions of  wood  and  coal  and  gar- 
nered vegetables.  I  had  heard 
rumors  of  it  on  the  street;  I  came  into  my  Syrian 
neighbor's  house  to  find  her  pacing  the  floor  and 
wringing  her  hands. 

"It's  yesterday  afternoon  I  hear  'bout  that  fire," 
she  plunges  in  without  the  usual  greetings.  "I'm 
sick  on  the  stomach  ever  since.  Sit  down,  Mary. 
There's  couch  and  pillow  for  you.  I  say,  God  bless 
them,  I  been  in  fire  myself." 

"Was  it  your  own  house?"  I  ask.  "Sit  down  and 
tell  me  about  your  fire." 

She  dropped  heavily  beside  me  and  pushed  her 
black  sweeping  cap  back  from  a  pale  brow.  When 
the  blue  scrolls  and  fishes  tattooed  on  her  hands 
and  wrists  stand  out  as  they  do  today,  I  know  that 
she  is  nervously  worn  out. 

"Sure,  my  own  house,  big  like  this  one,  way  out  in 
the   country,"   she   assented   limply.      "Three   little 
babies  I  had,  an'  come  so  sudden-like,  my 
husband  he's  faintin',  my  gosh,  he's  faint- 
in'  three  times.     I  have  it  all  to  do." 

Unconsciously  she  begins  to  act  out 
the  scene  as  she  lives  through  it  again. 
"There's  one  big  old  well  there,  with 
pails."  She  drops  in  pantomime  a  heavy 
bucket  that  is  more  real  to  her  than  the 
highly  colored  rug  beneath  her  feet. 
"Old  well,  yes,  stones  go  in  here,  come 
out  there,  so  when  I'm  hauling  up  the 
buckets  I  all  the  time  hit  'em,  I'm  getting 
just  one  little  quarts  water,  see?" 

No  one  could  fail  to  see  her  pick  up 
the  remnant  of  water  and  run  desperately 
for  the  house.  "I'm  comin',  I'm  lettin' 
down  and  takin'  up  all  one  hours."  She 
throws  herself  upon  the  imaginary  bucket 
with  a  force  that  shakes  the  couch. 
"Neighbor  she  take  the  babies.  I  work 
an'  work,  my  God,  how  I  work!  But 
that  house  all  burn  down." 

When  she  sinks  back  into  dreariness 
and  closes  her  eyes  like  that,  I  always 
beguile  her  to  the  road  of  happier 
memories. 

"But  didn't  you  ever  have  fires  in  the 
old  country?" 

Instantly  she  straightens  and  smiles; 
with  the  mention  of  her  beloved  "old 
country"  she  is  young  again.  "Have 
'em,"  she  retorts,  "but  that  don't  make 


"Why  you  won't  get  me  out 
of  here,  Simon  Peter  ?  " 


nothing.  'Cause  why,  we  build  our  house  so  fire 
don't  matter.  My  father's  house,  he's  take  bricks, 
make  one  big  room.  Then  he's  take  big  poles,  like 
telegram  poles,  put  'em  across  the  top  and  cover 
'em  with  straw.  Comes  winter,  we'll  make  cements 
on  top,  roll  'em  down  with  roller  to  keep  out  the 
rain.  Was  there  a  spark,  now,  just  burn  one  of 
those  poles,  neighbors  all  come  and  make  'em  an- 
other." 

"Did  you  and  your  mother  roll  the  roof  down 
every  winter?"  I  ask.  But  she  has  been  long  enough 
in  America  to  sense  a  change  of  attitude  on  the 
woman  question. 

"Sure,  mans'll  do  it  if  he's  there,"  she  affirms 
defensively.  "If  father  ain't  there,  my  mother  and 
I'll  run  up  the  stairs  and  go  rollin',  rollin'."  And 
she  rolls  with  a  reminiscent  vigor  that  bounces  us 
both  up  and  down  on  the  springs  of  the  couch. 
Rapidly  I  cast  about  for  a  question  whose  answer 
cannot  be  so  uncomfortably  dramatized! 
"But  weren't  you  busy  about  the  house?" 
"My  God,  no,  not  like  America  busy.  Just  work 
hard  two-three  months  in  the  summer  all  gather  the 
wheats,  the  beans,  all  the  rest.  No  got  just  back- 
yards land,  my  country.  Got  far  as  you 
can  see.  Winters  ain't  nothin'  to  do  only 
it's  to  make  the  wheats  for  eatin',  shovel 
the  snow  off  the  roof.  That's  some  fun 
now!  All  the  young  folks  kickin'  an' 
dancin' !  Evenings,  sit  around,  tell  sto- 
ries, play  cards,  that's  all  we're  doing. 
Wheats  now,  my  father'll  have  thousand 
bushels  of  wheats  one  summer." 
"Where  would  you  keep  it  then?" 
She  rises  promptly  to  show  me  her 
father's  house.  "All  along  this  wall!" 
And  the  tawdry  green  and  silver  paper 
vanishes  before  our  eyes,  for  we  are 
transported  to  the  Lebanon.  "All  'long 
from  that  front  door  to  Katharine's 
room,  we've  make  places  for  the  wheats, 
the  beans,  the  potatoes,  all  same  what 
you  have  in  this  country.  Take  clay, 
make  'em  forms  out  of  wood,  build  up 
closets  high  as  this  room  and  put  wheats 
in  at  the  top." 

Up  and  down  the  room  she  walks, 
proudly  indicating  one  storehouse  after 
another  till  the  tall,  dun-colored  bins 
arise  before  me. 

"How  we'll  get  'em  out?  We'll  cut 
hole  at  the  bottom,  make — what  you  call 
it  now?  What  you  take  out  of  can  of 
milk?  Stopper,  yes.  We'll  cut  stopper 
out  at  the  bottom  of  'em  all.  Was  we 
wanting  the  wheats,   we'll  pull  out  the 
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stopper  an'  hold  the  bowl.  Was  we  wantin'  beans — " 
Gracefully,  with  a  long-accustomed  swing,  she 
goes  from  one  bin  to  the  next,  extracting  the  stopper 
and  holding  the  bowl.  With  a  sudden  change  of 
mood  she  faces  me,  hands  on  hips,  face  sagging,  eyes 
mournful. 

"You  ain't  wonder  I  think  America  hard  now?" 
she  demands.  "Somethings  down  cellar,  somethings 
else  this  closet,  somethings  that,  somethings  in  the 
kitchen,  somethings  in  the  attic.  I  think  I'm  racin' 
up  and  down  all  day.  Got  no  right  room  here,  got 
too  much  works,  everything  harder. 

"America,  that  ain't  like  my  father's  house." 
The  tales  she  tells  today  are  proof  enough  that 
the  true  home  of  her  heart  is  alien  from  America 
by  a  thousand  years.  A  final  one  is  set  down  here 
and  then  some  reflections  on  the  currency  of  these 
legends  in  different  times  and  countries. 

Saint  Peter's  Mother 

SO  Simon  Peter  he's  gone,  see?  And  his  mother, 
she's  gone,  too.  But  he's  up  in  heaven,  you 
know,  and  she's  in  perk-tory  like;  she's  one  awful 
tight  one.  Always  been  that  skinny,  ain't  never  give 
nobody  nothin'.  Now  she's  sufferin',  you  know,  aw- 
ful. So  she's  pray  to  see  her  son,  Simon  Peter,  and 
he's  come  down  to  her.  She  say  to  him:  "Why 
you  won't  get  me  out  of  here,  Simon  Peter?  You 
go  and  ask  the  Lord  God,  and  get  me  out  of  here!" 

Simon  Peter  he  go  back  to  heaven,  and 
he  say:  "My  Lord  and  my  God:  Why 
you  wouldn't  bring  my  mother  up  here 
with  me?  She  suffering  down  there.  I 
no  like  to  have  her  down  there.  Why 
you  wouldn't  take  her  up  here  with  me?" 

So  then  God  he  tell  Peter  what  to  do, 
and  Simon  Peter  go  back  to  his  mother 
and  say:  "Mama!  Mama  now!  You 
tell  me  whatever  good  you  done  in  your 
life?     What  you  give  away  now?" 

She  think  and  she  think.  Last  she 
think  how  one  day  she's  out  in  her  gar- 
den. Got  big  garden,  bigger  than  you 
or  me.  And  one  poor  man  come  alone 
and  ask  her,  won't  she  give  him  some 
onions?  He  think  she'll  give  him  one 
bunch,  you  know — do  that  way,  my  coun- 
try, always  give  more  than  they  ask  for 
one  poor  mans.  But  she's  hunt  and  hunt 
all  over  her  garden,  and  all  she's  hand 
him  is  one  little  onions.  Seed  onions, 
yes!  And  that's  all  she  ever  give  away 
in  her  life  out  of  all  her  gardens  and 
gardens.    She's  that  skinny,  you  know ! 

So  God  he  hand  Peter  that  seed  onions, 
and  he  sav  to  him :  "You  take  that  down 
to  her,  Simon  Peter.  That's  how  you'll 
get  your  mother  out  of  perk-tory." 

And  Peter  he's  hold  her  out  that  one 
little  onions.  And  she's  holding  on  to  it, 
an'  he's  pulling  her  out  and  up  to  heaven. 
Pulling  away,  and  she's  going  up  and  up, 
and  up — like  that,  you  know!  But  there's 


"My  son,  he's  good,  he's  get- 
ting me  out  of  perk-tory" 


lots  more  poor  women  in  that  bad  place,  like  this 
whole  roomful,  you  know,  only  lots  more.  And 
when  they  see  her  goin'  up,  they  hold  on  to  her 
feets.  They  hold  on  to  her  clothes.  They  hold  on 
to  her  everyway.     Want  to  come  too ! 

A-course  that's  God's  power,  that  ain't  her  power 
is  bringing  'em  up,  but  she  think  it's  hers,  and  she's 
mad!  She  kick  so,  and  she's  knocking  'em  off,  she 
say:  "Get  away  from  me  now!  Get  off  my  feets, 
get  off  my  clothes.  .  .  .  Why  for  you  no  raising  fine 
family  like  me?  My  son,  he's  good,  he's  getting  me 
out  of  perk-tory.  But  that's  my  onions  he's  doing  it 
with.     Why  for  you  no  raising  fine  family  like  me?" 

So  that  little  onions  broke,  and  she's  fall  down, 
down,  down  to  the  cellar-like,  down  to  the  bottom, 
like  you  was  in  the  attic  and  fell  down  to  the  cellar! 
They'se  all  fall  down  together.  Only  Simon  Peter 
go  back  up  to  God.  He  ain't  like  that  very  well, 
he  say:  "My  Lord  and  my  God !  Why  you  wouldn't 
have  my  mother  up  here  with  me?" 

But  God  'splain  to  him:  "Simon  Peter,  Simon 
Peter,  behave!  You're  here,  she's  there.  You're 
up  in  heaven,  she's  down  there  in  perk-tory.  That's 
her  place,  that's  your  place.  Can  do  nothing  more. 
Now  behave !" 

So  Simon  Peter  see  that's  all  right  and  he  ain't 
try  any  more. 

VI 

Folk-lore  of  an  Ancient  Coinage 

SINCE  last  October  the  Survey  Graphic 
has  been  publishing  this  set  of  old-world 
legends  told  by  "my  Syrian  neighbor,"  an  immi- 
grant woman  who  has  been  in  America  twenty 
years,  and  who  can  neither  read  nor  write. 
These  striking  remnants  of  eastern  folk-lore  are 
redolant  of  the  Arabian  Nights  or  the  Talmud 
rather  than  of  the  New  England  tenement 
kitchen  where  she  usually  tells  them. 

"I  forget,"  she  says  wearily  when  fragments 
of  a  score  of  others  pass  the  edge  of  her  mind. 
"I  forget,  I  no  tell  that  long  time." 

Life  in  America  presses  hard,  and  only  these 
remain  in  memory;  a  pitiful  salvage  of  more 
than  a  thousand  years  of  oral  tradition.  The 
loss  of  the  rest  is  one  price  we  pay  for  Ameri- 
canization that  ignores  the  stranger's  heritage. 

To  the  story-teller  her  talks  are  all  alike,  all 
just  "stories." 

"Sure  it's  true  what  I'm  tellin'  you,"  she 
begins  the  wildest  tales.  "I  don't  know  if  you 
believe  it.     We  believe  it,  my  country." 

Such  an  attitude  is  the  delight  of  the  friendly 
listener,  but  the  despair  of  the  collector.  I  may 
know  what  I  want  nevei  so  well,  yet  nine  times 
out  of  ten  I  am  handed  a  stone  for  bread  with 
the  usual  naive  and  wistful  demand  for  nry 
applause.  What  I  want — and  simply  cannot 
get — are  more  of  the  oldest  folk-tales,  like  the 
three  stories  of  Moses,  How  God  Make  Every- 
body Rich,  How  God  Hate  the  Ol'  Black  Dog, 
and  How  God  Got  Moses'  Soul.  Next  in 
charm  and  a  trifle  more  frequent  are  the  "holy 
stories"  that  are  intrinsically  true,  like  Those- 
(Continued  on  page  678) 
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AST  June,  as  I  entered  a  restaurant 
in  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania,  with  a 
younger  organizer  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  my  companion 
turned  to  me  with  an  amused  smile 
and  said,  "The  man  leaving  that 
table  is  a  mine  superintendent  whose 
men  I  got  out  on  strike  last  week.  I  wonder  if  he 
will  speak  to  me."  As  we  approached,  the  super- 
intendent smiled  pleasantly,  shook  hands  with  my 
companion,  and  introduced  him  to  one  who  proved 
to  be  a  stockholder  in  the  superintendent's  mine.  I 
was  introduced  to  both,  and  upon  my  suggestion  that 
we  discuss  the  coal  strike  we  sat  down  at  a  table 
and  talked  for  half  an  hour.  As  the  stockholder 
rose  to  leave  he  said  to  me : 

"If  all  mine  leaders  were  as  reasonable  as  this 
young  man  we  operators  would  have  no  trouble 
with  them." 

"Yes,"  I  replied,  "and  if  all  operators  were  as 
reasonable  the  miners  would  have  no  trouble.  It 
is  the  lack  of  men  of  good  will  on  each  side  which 
makes  it  so  difficult  to  improve  the  relations  between 
employer  and  employe.  Each  side  distrusts  the 
other,  until  by  such  an  accident  as  your  meeting  with 
this  young  organizer  you  have  an  opportunity  to 
talk  quietly  together.  Then,  if  you  are  fairly  open- 
minded,  you  learn  that  your  distrusted  opponent  is 
not  very  different  from  yourself.  He  has  about  the 
same  principles,  the  same  desires,  the  same  ideals 
as  you  have.  He  wishes  only  what  you  would  wish 
in  his  place,  an  opportunity  for  a  safer,  a  fuller  life. 
You  speak  as  if  this  young  man  were  the  only 
United   Mine  Worker  official  who  can  be   trusted. 

Do  you  know ,  a  very  high  official  in  your 

district?     I  think  his  ideals  are  as  worthy  as  those 
of  this  young  man." 

"Do  you  really  mean  that?"  said  the  stockholder, 
"I  have  always  thought  very  differently  of  that 
man." 

"Do  you  know  him?"  I  asked. 

"No,  I  have  never  met  him,"  he  replied. 

That  is  the  trouble.  Employers  and  employes  do 
not  know  each  other.  Once  Mary  Lamb  heard  her 
brother  say  to  some  friends,  "I  hate  that  man." 
"Why,  Charles,"  said  Mary,  "I  did  not  know  that 
you  knew  him."  "I  don't,"  Charles  replied,  "If  I 
did  I  could  not  hate  him." 

When,  in  19 1 7,  the  owners  of  the  Columbia  Con- 
serve Company  decided  to  change  the  management 
of  the  business  into  a  democratic  one,  that  is,  one 
which  should  be  managed  by  the  employes,  through 
their  representatives,  we  knew  that  the  nrst  step  was 
to  get  acquainted  with  our  employes,  and  to  enable 
them  to  get  acquainted  with  us.  Following  that 
thev  must  learn  the  business.  They  could  acquire 
such  knowledge  only  through  the  most  complete 
opportunity  to  secure  information  about  the  tech- 
nique of  our  business  and  also  about  evervthing  we 
could  teach  them  of  the  economic  principles  which 


apply  to  all  industry.  To  bring  this  about  we  knew 
we  must  work  intimately  with  them  over  problems 
of  common  interest.  There  was  to  be  no  limit  to 
the  subjects  we  could  discuss,  and,  ultimately,  to  the 
authority  of  that  group  of  employes,  who,  by  their 
industry  and  progress,  proved  that  they  wished  to 
handle  the  complex  problems  of  business  adminis- 
tration. We  knew  it  would  take  a  long  time  to 
train  a  group  of  men  and  women,  or  rather  for  a 
group  with  our  help  to  train  itself,  whose  education 
and  experience  were  not  above  the  average  of  Amer- 
ican manual  workers. 

Make-Up  of  Our  Council 

T  N  the  beginning  the  factory  committee,  as  it  was 
*■  then  known,  was  composed  of  ten  men  and 
women  chosen  by  popular  ballot  from  among  the 
manual  workers  in  the  factory,  and  three  men  from 
the  office.  The  office  members  were  appointed  by 
the  company,  and  were  its  president,  vice-president, 
and  treasurer. 

A  year  later  it  was  decided  to  have  two  com- 
mittees in  place  of  one.  One  of  these  committees 
was  called  the  "council,"  and  membership  in  it  was 
ex-officio;  that  is,  it  was  made  up  of  the  manager 
and  his  assistant,  the  superintendent  and  his  assis- 
tant, the  foreman  and  the  forewomen.  The  other 
body,  known  as  the  "committee,"  was  composed  ex- 
clusively of  members  of  the  rank  and  file,  not  to 
exceed  three  from  each  department.  The  average 
number  in  this  group  was  twelve.  The  number  in 
the  council  in  the  beginning  was  about  the  same. 

About  two  years  after  the  change  in  our  method 
of  government  the  factory  committee  was  disbanded, 
as  it  seemed  to  be  performing  no  constructive  pur- 
pose. After  its  disbandment  its  few  active  members 
were  taken  into  the  council.  Following  that  the 
council  meetings  were  thrown  open  to  all  employers, 
but  only  those  who  were  duly  elected  could  vote. 
A  year  ago  membership  in  the  council  was  made  pos- 
sible for  any  employe  simply  by  regularity  of  at- 
tendance at  its  meetings.  Eight  attendances,  con- 
secutive unless  some  unavoidable  accident  prevented, 
gave  the  employe  the  right  of  suffrage.  Two  con- 
secutive absences,  unless  unavoidable,  forfeited  that 
right.  Under  this  new  plan  several  new  members 
have  been  added  to  the  council  membership,  and  no 
member  has  been  lost. 

It  will  be  seen  that  our  present  plan  permits  any 
employe  to  become  a  member  of  council,  and  thus 
to  assist  in  the  management  of  the  business.  The 
membership  is  slowly  growing,  and  consists  of  about 
20  per  cent  of  our  force. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  council,  majority  vote 
has  ruled  on  all  questions.  The  president  of  the 
company  has  the  power  of  veto,  but  his  veto  may 
be  overruled  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  I  have  never 
used  this  power,  though  in  one  instance  I  might  have 
done  so  if  my  explanation  of  the  condition  of  the 
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business  had  not  caused  the  council  to  rescind  a 
motion  passed  at  a  preceding  meeting  during  my 
absence.  This  was  a  motion  to  reduce  working  hours 
by  five  per  week.  This  was  the  summer  ot  19 17 
and  when  I  returned  to  the  office  a  week  later  i 
asked  for  a  special  meeting  of  council,  forecast  the 
situation  in  prospect  because  of  our  entry  into  the 
war,  and  urged  that  we  should  be  absolutely  sure 
that  our  cannery  machinery  was  in  the  best  of  con- 
dition for  the  heavy  fall  strain  three  months  away 
before  we  reduced  the  length  of  our  working  day. 
In  my  opinion,  I  said,  the  machinery  was  not  quite 
right.  The  council  reconsidered  its  previous  action, 
and  we  continued  to  work  fifty-five  hours  per  week 
for  a  month  longer.  Then  a  motion  was  made  to 
reduce  the  hours  to  fifty,  and  there  was  no  dissenting 
voice. 

In  the  beginning  the  meetings  were  held  during 
working  hours  and  once  a  fortnight.  Occasionally 
there  were  special  meetings  held  after  hours  but 
this  happened  rarely  the  first  year.  The  second  year 
meetings  were  held  after  working  hours,  and  this 
custom  continues  at  the  present  time.  We  found 
there  was  too  much  business,  and  meetings  were  too 
frequent,  to  permit  of  holding  them  during  the  day. 
Thereafter  we  held  our  meetings  as  soon  as  the  work 
day  was  over.  Dinner  was  served  in  the  company 
dining  room  and  at  the  company's  expense.  These 
meetings  seldom  lasted  less  than  three  hours,  and 
frequently  as  many  as  five.  Regular  meetings  were 
held  once  a  fortnight,  but  at  times  we  had  as  many 
as  five  in  one  week.  At  one  time  a  motion  was 
carried  that  we  limit  the  meetings  to  three  hours, 
but  that  motion  has  lapsed,  for  no  one  pays  any 
attention  to  it  if  there  is  a  subject  under  discusion 
which  we  wish  to  settle  promptly.  At  the  present 
time,  except  once  a  year,  when  we  review  the  work 
of  all  our  employes,  we  seldom  have  special  meet- 
ings. During  the  past  several  years  we  have  worked 
so  hard  in  these  meetings  that  we  are  quite  well  in- 
structed, as  well,  I  judge,  as  most  boards  of 
directors,  and  can  transact  our  business  quickly. 

The  members  of  council  are  not  paid  for  their 
services.  I  think  each  one  believes  that  the  education 
he  receives  far  more  than  repays  him  for  the  time 
he  spends. 

For  some  months,  and  in  the  case  of  some  mem- 
bers for  more  than  a  year,  it  was  very  difficult  to 
get  the  council  to  believe  that  the  company  was 
truthful  in  its  announcement,  made  when  the  new 
plan  was  put  into  operation,  that  it  wished  the  free- 
est  possible  discussion,  that  no  subject  connected 
with  the  busines  was  barred,  and  that  no  employe 
would  suffer  because  of  any  opinion  expressed  in  the 
meetings.  It  was,  of  course,  to  be  expected  that  the 
change  would  in  the  first  place  arouse  suspicion,  and 
ours  did  so  even  among  the  most  intelligent  of  our 
employes.  Gradually  each  member  acquired  confi- 
dence, until  now  there  is  almost  no  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  any  to  express  whatever  opinion  he  may 
have.  He  knows  that  no  one  has  ever  lost  his 
position  or  his  standing  by  statements  in  council. 
Many  severe  criticisms  of  superior  officers  have  been 
made  in  council  meetings  by  subordinates  whose  posi- 


tions have  not  been  weakened  thereby.  In  fact  most 
council  members  realize  that  frankness  and  fearless- 
ness in  council  meetings  strenghten  their  positions 
outside. 

Throughout  the  first  year  it  was  to  be  ex- 
pected that  most  of  the  discussions  should  be 
about  hours  and  wages.  These  two  subjects  inter- 
ested the  council  members  in  the  beginning  more 
than  any  others.  In  fact  at  first  they  understood 
no  other  subjects.  As  they  acquired  technical  and 
economic  knowledge  the  time  devoted  to  discussion 
of  hours  grew  less  and  less  until  now  the  activities 
of  the  business  are  left  to  determine  the  length  of 
the  working  week.     / 

The  Old  Question  of  Hours 

TNDER  the  new  plan  the  first  change  made  in 
^-J  hours  was  a  reduction.  Following  that,  and 
continuing  to  the  present  time,  the  length  of  the 
working  week  has  been  changed  several  times  each 
year.  We  reach  the  maximum  during  the  tomato 
harvest,  from  the  latter  part  of  August  to  the  mid- 
dle of  October,  when  we  work  seven  days  a  week 
for  five  or  six  weeks,  and  from  ten  to  sixteen  hours 
per  day.  Tomatoes  are  an  extremely  perishable 
vegetable,  and  we  all  know  that  if  they  are  not 
handled  promptly  they  are  lost.  As  a  consequence 
we  work  each  day  during  the  season  until  they  are 
taken  care  of.  If  Saturday  afternoon  finds  us  with 
a  lot  of  tomatoes  on  hand  we  work  on  Sunday  until 
they  are  out  of  the  way. 

No  salaried  employe  is  paid  for  overtime.  The 
salaried  force  is  paid  as  much  for  a  short  week  as 
for  a  long  one,  and  an  employe  is  not  penalized  for 
absence,  no  matter  what  the  cause,  unless  the  council 
decides  that  he  is  abusing  his  privileges.  In  that 
case  he  is  warned,  and,  if  that  is  not  enough,  dis- 
charged. Even  during  periods  of  very  long  hours, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  our  new  plan,  there  was  very 
little  shirking.  At  present  there  is  none.  In  fact 
many  of  our  employes  are  almost  too  punctilious. 
A  few  weeks  ago,  when  we  reduced  the  working 
week  from  five  days  at  eight  hours  a  day  and 
Saturday  with  four  hours  to  five  days  at  nine  hours 
and  no  work  on  Saturday,  I  took  the  shift  in  the 
office  on  the  first  Saturday  of  the  new  plan,  and  was 
much  bothered  in  my  efforts  to  write  this  article  by 
employes  who  came  in  to  see  if  they  might  be  of 
any  assistance.  We  are  finding,  by  the  way,  that 
this  five-day  week  of  forty-five  hours  is  pleasanter 
and  more  economical  than  the  six-day,  forty-four- 
hour  week.  Of  course,  we  have  since  had  to  go  back 
to  the  six-day  week  to  take  care  of  this  year's 
tomatoes,  but  I  think  we  shall  return  to  the  five- 
day  week  as  soon  as  the  conditions  permit.  That 
changes  in  the  length  of  the  working  week  have  not 
been  caused  by  my  presence  at  the  council  meetings 
mav  be  made  clear  bv  setting  down  two  incidents. 
When  in  ]uly,  19 18.  I  left  for  mv  vacation  we  were 
working  fortv-four  hours  per  week.  On  mv  return, 
a  notice  on  the  time  clock  informed  me  that  we  had 
been  working  fifty  hours  for  a  week  or  more.  Two 
weeks  later  I  left  for  a  selling  trip,  and  when  I  got 
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back  the  clock  showed  we  were  working  sixty  hours. 
When  we  changed  our  system  of  government 
only  a  few  of  our  employes  were  on  salary — 
but  two  or  three  outside  of  the  office  force.  The 
general  business  practice  is  for  office  workers  to  be 
on  salary;  that  is,  they  are  paid  by  the  week  and 
are  seldom  cut  because  of  absences — at  least  not 
those  who  have  held  their  positions  for  some  time. 
Factory  workers,  on  the  other  hand,  are  made  to 
suffer  for  every  accident  of  wind  and  weather.  As 
one  of  the  most  important  changes  brought  about 
under  our  new  plan  of  administration  was  the  aboli- 
tion of  special  privileges  we  decided  to  abolish  this 
privilege  of  the  office  employes.  We  did  so,  by  mak- 
ing it  general — by  placing  all  our  regular  workers 
on  the  salary  basis.  They  accepted  the  change  gladly 
as  they  wished  to  feel  that  they  were  protected 
against  conditions  over  which  they  have  little  or  no 
control,  such  as  sickness,  accidents,  short  hours. 
One  woman  refused  it  because  she  said  she  did  not 
wish  to  feel  obligated  to  a  definite  regime.  If  she 
preferred  to  stay  at  home  now  and  then  she  wished 
to  feel  free  to  do  so.  She  knew  thai  on  the  salary 
basis  she  could  not  stay  at  home  just  because  she 
preferred  not  to  work  without  causing  unfavorable 
criticism  on  the  part  of  her  fellow  workers.  We  are 
quite  willing  to  let  any  employe  work  on  the  wage 
basis  if  he  prefers,  but  only  this  one  has  thus  far 
desired  it.  By  the  end  of  1917  practically  our  entire 
force  had  been  placed  on  salary. 

From  Wages  to  Salaries 

THERE  were  three  classes  for  each  sex,  and 
a  rate  was  established  for  each  class.  In  the 
years  following  these  rates  have  been  changed  up- 
ward, until  they  are  now  about  35  per  cent  higher 
than  they  were  in  the  beginning.  During  this  period 
some  employes  have  been  reclassified,  some  upward, 
some  downward.  Although  there  has  been  no  re- 
duction in  salary  rates  the  council  has  discussed  it 
at  times,  but  has  concluded  thus  far  that  a  reduction 
has  not  been  necessary.  I  am  confident  that  when 
the  necessity  arises  the  council  will  meet  the  situation 
fairly.  Its  spirit  has  always  been  conservative  with 
respect  to  advances  in  salary  rates.  At  one  meeting 
I  suggested  an  advance,  gave  my  reasons  for  and 
against  it,  and  then  left  the  meeting  so  that  the  de- 
cision might  not  be  influenced  by  my  presence.  The 
vote  was  against  an  advance  at  that  time. 

The  last  general  discussion  of  salaries  occurred 
early  this  year  when  the  case  of  each  employe  was 
considered  by  the  council.  At  our  annual  stock- 
holders' meeting  in  January  at  which  all  employes, 
whether  they  were  stockholders  or  not,  were  pres- 
ent, it  was  decided  that  our  salary  budget  for  1922 
should  not  exceed  that  of  192 1.  Now,  several 
employes,  mainly  women  about  to  be  married  and 
two  salesmen,  had  left  our  employ,  and  as  a  result 
of  such  withdrawals,  and  also  because  the  salaries 
of  a  few  employes  had  been  reduced,  we  found  upon 
totaling  the  salarv  roll  that  it  would  amount  to  sev- 
eral thousand  dollars  less  than  that  for  1921.  We 
were,  therefore,  in  position  to  make  advances  in 
the  salaries  of  several  of  the  foremen  and  fore- 
women who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  council,  were 


relatively  less  well  paid  than  the  other  employes. 
With  these  advances  made,  we  found  that  we  still 
had  about  two  thousand  dollars  of  our  salary  fund 
unappropriated.  A  motion  was  made  that  a  hori- 
zontal increase  be  made  in  all  salaries  to  absorb 
this  amount.  The  motion  was  lost  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority,  only  the  employe  who  made  it  voting 
for  it.  In  the  discussion  every  other  speaker  urged 
the  wisdom  of  some  reserve  to  cover  contingencies. 

An  example  of  the  consideration  of  the  council 
for  their  chief  officer  occurred  during  the  discussion 
of  changes  in  salaries  for  the  present  year.  By  a 
unanimous  vote,  during  his  absence,  the  salary  of  the 
manager  was  increased  50  per  cent.  If  he  had  ac- 
cepted that  increase  the  available  funds  would  have 
been  reduced  to  such  an  extent  that  certain  other 
increases  could  not  have  been  made,  at  least  not 
to  such  an  amount. 

It  is  our  custom  to  change  wage  workers  to 
salaried  workers  as  soon  as  we  think  they  have 
qualified  by  length  of  service  and  spirit,  provided  the 
condition  of  our  business  is  such  as  to  make  it  prac- 
tically certain  that  the  entire  salaried  force  can  be 
retained  throughout  the  year.  We  consider  that  our 
first  responsibility  is  regularity  of  employment,  and 
we  use  every  effort  to  conduct  our  business  in  such  a 
manner  that  we  may  not  have  to  release  any  salaried 
employes  for  lack  of  work.  We  cannot  follow  this 
plan  with  all  our  force — that  is  with  the  wage 
workers — because  our  business  is  highly  seasonal 
and  we  cannot  take  care  of  the  casual  workers.  As 
time  goes  on  we  hope  to  reduce  the  seasonality  of 
our  business  until  we  shall  be  able  to  protect  almost 
all  our  employes  against  involuntary  unemployment. 

Steady  Work  and  Vacation 

WE  have  succeeded  in  thus  protecting  nearly  all 
salaried  employes  against  unemployment  dur- 
ing these  three  years  although  business  conditions 
have  been  unusually  difficult  in  the  canning  trade  for 
eighteen  months.  In  the  main  we  have  achieved 
this  result  by  training  our  employes  to  do  all  kinds 
of  work  so  that  when  one  department  is  slack  its 
force  can  work  effectively  in  some  other.  For  ex- 
ample, as  I  write,  eight  of  our  men  are  at  work  on 
our  farm  in  the  thrashing  crew.  We  use  a  good 
many  of  our  factory  men  this  way  as  the  peak  load 
at  the  farm  comes  at  a  different  time  from  the  peak 
at  the  plant.  Sometimes  we  use  some  of  our  factory 
women  at  the  farm.  Once  we  had  a  crew  of  fifteen 
women  who  worked  there  for  three  weeks.  On 
Decoration  Day  in  19 18,  when  the  farm  was  badly 
behind  with  the  planting  of  tomatoes,  fifty  of  our 
factory  employes  spent  the  day  setting  tomato  plants. 
Another  plan  we  follow  to  keep  busy  when  the 
regular  work  is  slack  is  to  do  all  up-keep  work  at 
that  time.  Thus  we  had  eight  or  ten  of  our  younger 
women  paint  our  entire  plant  on  the  inside.  This 
gave  them  employment  for  several  weeks,  and  they 
did  the  work  very  well.  Some  of  them  soon  became 
sufficiently  skillful  to  work  safely  on  high  scaffolds. 
When  we  cannot  find  sufficient  productive  work — in 
which  I  include  up-keep  work  often  performed  some 
months    in    advance    of    actual    requirements — we 
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shorten  hours  sharply.  Last  summer  when  work 
was  very  light,  and  the  farm  did  not  need  assistance, 
we  lengthened  the  vacation  period  to  three  weeks. 
Of  course  vacations  with  us  are  on  full  pay;  other- 
wise we  should  not  consider  them  vacations.  At 
Christmas  when  work  is  always  light  except  in  the 
invoicing  department,  all  of  us,  except  about  a  half 
dozen  who  do  the  invoicing,  take  an  entire  week.  . 

I  have  given  a  good  deal  of  space  to  matters  of 
wages  and  hours  as  they  are  the  most  contentious 
subjects  with  which  industry  has  to  do  today,  and  1 
know  that  a  description  of  our  development  must 
deal  in  detail  with  these  subjects.  However,  they 
have  long  since  ceased  to  be  contentious  subjects 
with  us,  and  they  now  occupy  very  little  of  the 
council's  time.  Once  a  year  we  re-rate  all  our  em- 
ployes, and  decide  as  to  the  salary  budget  for  the 
following  year,  but  except  at  that  period  we  spend 
very  little  time  discussing  salaries.  Of  course  at 
times  some  council  member  may  propose  a  change  in 
the  rating  of  some  employe,  but  that  happens  only 
when  some  member  of  council  thinks  that  the  effi- 
ciency of  a  certain  employe  has  changed  so  much 
since  his  last  rating  that  he  belongs  in  a  different 
class,  either  a  lower  or  a  higher  one. 

I  think  I  have  made  clear  that  we  determine  our 
working  hours  by  the  necessities  of  the  situation, 
just  as  the  individual  employer  or  owner  determines 
how  he  will  use  his  own  time.  Every  employe  must 
conform  to  the  working  schedule  determined  by  the 
council,  but  the  council  does  not  set  longer  hours 
unless  they  are  justified  by  the  conditions,  and  it  does 
not  reduce  hours  until  it  is  sure  that  we  can  perform 
the  work  ahead  of  us  on  a  shorter  schedule. 

The  total  amount  to  be  spent  in  salaries  is  deter- 
mined by  the  stockholders:  the  individual  salary  is 
determined  by  the  relative  productivity  of  that  in- 
dividual. There  is  no  tendency  to  rate  all  workers 
alike.  There  is  a  tendency  to  pay  the  less  efficient 
a  little  more  relative  to  his  abdity  than  the  more 
efficient.  I  might  express  this  by  saying  that  there 
is  a  strong  desire  to  pay  the  less  efficient  worker 
enough  to  enable  him  to  live  comfortably,  as  he 
rates  comfort. 

Superintendence 

BEFORE  the  council  was  formed,  that  is,  during 
the  year  1 9 1 7  when  the  factory  committee  was 
still  in  existence,  a  little  attention  was  given  to  mat- 
ters of  superintendence,  but  only  as  regards  unimpor- 
tant matters.  As  we  developed,  however,  more  and 
more  important  matters  have  come  up  until  at  the 
present  time  the  council  decides  all  matters  that  a 
board  of  directors  would  handle.  Perhaps  some 
quotations  from  our  minute  books  the  first  two  years 
may  be  of  interest. 

1917:     Voted  that  pay  day  be  changed   from  Tuesday  to 

Saturday. 
Voted  that  the  firm  buy  uniforms  for  the  employes 

and  sell  such  uniforms  at  cost. 
Voted   that  all   employes  who  take  their  meals  on 

the  premises  must  use  the  dining  room. 
A   committee   appointed   to   purchase   furniture   for 

the  dining  room. 


1918:  Efficiency  of  the  employes  must  be  increased,  that  is, 
our  cost  of  labor  per  case  must  be  reduced. 

The  cost  per  case  should  not  be  greater  than 

cents. 

There  is  too  much  waste  about  the  plant  and  it 
must  be  reduced. 

As  time  elapsed  the  council  dealt  with  more  in- 
tricate problems  of  superintendence  until  at  the  end 
of  the  second  year  it  not  only  appointed  the  foremen 
and  forewomen,  but  also  its  own  superintendent. 
Upon  my  resignation  the  council  met  without  me  and 
appointed  my  successor.  Two  men  were  nominated, 
one  our  oldest  employe,  both  in  age  and  in  length 
of  service,  and  the  other  the  foreman  of  the  kitchen. 
The  former  was  very  popular  and  he  was  elected. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  the  superintendency  was  again 
under  discussion.  The  superintendent  was  absent 
from  the  council  chamber  (the  employe  under  dis- 
cussion is  always  absent).  That  discussion  was  the 
most  painful  one  we  have  ever  had.  Each  one  of  us 
knew  that  a  change  must  be  made  but  it  hurt  us 
very  much  to  make  it.  We  are  all  friends  and  it 
hurts  council  members  more  to  make  demotions  than 
it  does  a  superintendent  or  manager.  It  hurt  par- 
ticularly in  this  case  as  the  superintendent  was  cor- 
dially liked  by  almost  every  council  member.  He  was 
recalled  to  the  room  and  told  that  he  had  been  de- 
moted, and  that  he  was  to  return  to  his  old  position 
as  foreman  of  the  mechanical  department.  He  was 
given  the  reasons  for  the  council's  action.  He  took 
his  demotion  in  fine  spirit,  saying  that  although  he 
was  deeply  hurt  by  our  decision  he  would  go  back 
to  his  old  work  with  the  determination  to  do  better 
there  than  he  had  done  before.  He  did  so  and  is 
still  in  that  position.  Following  his  demotion  his 
successor  was  elected. 

In  December,  19 18,  the  council  appointed  an  as- 
sistant manager.  Up  to  the  present  time  it  has  made 
no  change  in  other  important  positions  except  as 
vacancies  have  occurred.  When  our  head  book- 
keeper left  in  1918  the  council  decided  not  to  engage 
another  bookkeeper  from  the  outside,  but  to  tram 
one  of  our  employes  for  that  position.  One  of  the 
men  in  our  shipping  department  was  chosen.  He 
was  sent  to  school  for  three  months  at  the  firm's 
expense,  his  salary  was  paid  during  that  period,  and 
he  is  now  treasurer  of  the  company. 

In  the  early  part  of  19 17  the  council  decided  that 
all  employes  should  work  the  same  length  of  time, 
irrespective  of  the  kind  of  work,  and  that  they 
should  all  begin  work  at  the  same  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing and  stop  at  the  same  time  in  the  evening.  This 
caused  some  feeling  among  the  office  employes.  As 
our  head  bookkeeper  at  that  time  said  to  me  (he 
who  resigned  and  whose  successor  was  chosen  from 
the  shipping  room),  "I  don't  mind  working  as  many 
hours  as  the  factorv  people  but  I  don't  like  to  be- 
gin at  the  same  time."  He  felt  his  social  position 
lowered  bv  working  the  factory  schedule. 

The  rule  that  all  employes  shall  work  the  same 

length  of  time  causes  some  of  the  office  employes  to 

work  in  the  factory  at  night  during  the  rush  season, 

as  there  is  not  enough  increase  in  office  work  at  the 
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HE  title  of  this  article  will  strike 
many  persons  as  a  contradiction  in 
terms.  Of  course  it  is  intended  to 
suggest  such  a  contradiction,  which 
seems  to  exist  and  I  believe  actually 
does  exist  to  a  considerable  extent 
at  the  present  time.  But  I  may  as 
well  announce  at  the  outset  that  my  purpose  is  not 
to  insist  upon  this  seeming  antithesis  between  sound 
higher  education  and  large  numbers,  but  rather  to 
maintain  that  the  contradiction  must  be  resolved 
and  to  point  out  what  seems  to  me  the  right  method 
of  solution. 

Quantity  production  in  material  things — shoes, 
typewriters,  motor  cars — is  one  of  the  real  achieve- 
ments of  the  last  generation.  By  means  of  efficient 
organization  and  standardization  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  supplying  an  immense  public  with  all  man- 
ner of  economic  goods  of  excellent  quality. 

And  now  the  demand  is  upon  us  for  quantity  pro- 
duction in  imponderables  as  well  as  in  articles  of 
commerce.  Wholesale  "training"  is  demanded  in 
every  sort  of  direction — in  health,  in  citizenship,  in 
"Americanism,"  in  vocational  choice  and  in  specific 
vocations,  even  in  literary  and  general  esthetic  ap- 
preciation. And  surely  no  one  who  retains  any 
vestige  of  loyalty  to  the  democratic  ideal  can  wish 
to  see  such  demands  denied,  can  desire  anything  else 
but  to  find,  if  it  be  possible,  the  ways  to  satisfy  them 
as  fully  and  promptly  as  possible. 

Perhaps  this  new  kind  of  demand  has  fallen  in 
the  most  concrete  and  pressing  form  upon  our  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning,  the  colleges  and  espe- 
cially the  universities.  In  an  article  in  the  June 
Survey  Graphic,  I  reported  the  facts  in  regard  to 
this  "freshman  flood."  Briefly,  the  number  of  ap- 
plicants for  admission  to  such  institutions  has  within 
four  or  five  years  multiplied  threefold,  so  that  col- 
lege and  university  officers  and  faculties  are  at  their 
wits'  end  to  make  provision  for  the  seekers  after 
learning  by  whom  they  are  besieged.  I  showed, 
moreover,  that  this  flood  is  likely  to  continue  and  to 
increase,  so  that  the  problem  of  providing  higher 
education  for  enormous  numbers  is  destined  to  be 
permanent. 

What  are  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  man- 
agement of  colleges  and  universities  doing  and 
planning  to  do  to  meet  the  difficult  situation  with 
which  they  are  confronted? 

In  answer  to  this  question  it  must  be  stated,  first 
of  all,  that  in  certain  most  practical  ways  they  are 
unquestionably  doing  everything  possible.  Admin- 
istrative officers  and  faculties  alike  have  assumed 
greatly  increased  burdens  of  work  with  a  devotion 
and  cheerfulness  which  few  other  bodies  of  workers 
could  equal;  and  boards  of  trustees  and  presidents 
have  undertaken  with  almost  heroic  zeal,  and  in 
general  with  remarkable  success,  the  task  of  secur- 


ing, in  unpropitious  times,  the  large  sums  of  money 
needed  for  additional  buildings  and  instructors  and 
enlarged  laboratory  and  library  facilities.  In  short, 
the  academic  profession  in  general,  from  university 
presidents  down  to  the  youngest  instructors  and 
assistants,  has  risen  nobly  to  the  emergency  pre- 
sented. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  to  feel  equally  com- 
placent about  some  of  the  tendencies  which  reveal 
themselves  in  the  discussion  of  plans  for  the  future. 
Two  of  these  tendencies  in  particular  seem  to  de- 
mand careful  consideration. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  very  natural  disposition 
to  head  off,  if  possible,  some  part  of  the  new  influx 
of  students,  to  dam  the  flood.  The  definite  propo- 
sitions looking  toward  this  end  which  are  being  more 
or  less  seriously  considered  at  various  institutions 
seem  to  be  six  in  number : 

(i)  In  universities,  to  cut  off  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the 
undergraduate  college,  limiting  the  work  of  the  institution 
to  the  graduate  school  or  to  the  "senior  college"  (i.  e.,  the 
third  and  fourth  years  of  the  undergraduate  course)  plus 
the  graduate  school.  The  idea  is  that  the  work  of  the 
"junior  college" — the  present  freshman  and  sophomore  years 
— should  be  performed  in  part  by  the  smaller  colleges  and 
normal  schools  acting  as  feeders  to  the  university,  and  in 
part  taken  on  by  the  high  schools  in  added  "junior  college" 
departments,  as  "was  advocated  by  President  Harper  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  nearly  a  generation  ago. 

(2)  In  both  universities  and  colleges,  to  "raise"  the  en- 
trance requirements.  Usually  it  is  proposed  to  do  this  by 
re-adopting  the  generally  discarded  plan  of  entrance  exa- 
minations, either  in  lieu  of  or  in  addition  to  the  method  of 
admission  by  high  school  certificate  which  is  now  in  vogue 
throughout  the  country  except  in  half  a  dozen  institutions 
on  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

(3)  In  both  universities  and  colleges,  to  admit  as  usual 
but  in  the  course  of  the  first  year  or  half  year  to  get  rid  of 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  less  promising  material  by  pro- 
cesses sometimes  delicately  summarized  under  the  term  "eli- 
mination." 

(4)  A  very  few  universities  are  openly  or  surreptitiously 
considering  a  limitation  along  class  or  racial  lines.  The 
egregious  proposition  of  Harvard  to  limit  the  admission  of 
non-Americans,  especially  Jews,  in  favor  of  the  "native 
stock,"  is  the  most  notorious  case  of  this  sort.  But  it  is 
whispered  that  at  least  two  institutions  in  New  York  city 
are  adopting  a  similar  policy  of  protective  discrimination  by 
indirection  and  without  announcement. 

(5)  In  private,  endowed  institutions,  the  establishment 
of  a  maximum  limit  for  the  freshman  class — five  hundred, 
a  thousand,  three  thousand  students — whatever  number  the 
facilities  available  may  seem  to  justify. 

(6)  In  the  state  universities,  the  establishment,  whether 
at  normal  schools  or  in  small  colleges  taken  over  by  the 
state  or  in  entirely  new  centers,  of  branch  institutions,  either 
of  "junior  college"  grade  or  for  the  entire  undergraduate 
curriculum  in  some  professional  course  such  as  agriculture, 
engineering,  or  commerce. 
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It  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  dispose  of  most  of 
these  projects  for  halting  the  How  of  an  irresistible 
tide. 

THE  first  one — the  proposed  lopping  off  of  the 
"junior  college"  or  the  whole  undergraduate 
work — may  be  sound  in  theory.  It  might  be  ad- 
vantageous to  the  universities  to  limit  themselves  to 
the  more  advanced  work.  It  might  also  be  an  ex- 
cellent thing  for  local  institutions,  high  schools,  nor- 
mal schools,  and  small  colleges,  to  carry  students 
through  the  equivalent  of  the  present  college  sopho- 
more year,  as  the  German  gymnasien  and  the  French 
lycees  do;  there  would  be  an  obvious  economic  ad- 
vantage, and  it  may  be  argued  that  there  would  be 
psychological  and  moral  advantages,  in  keeping 
young  students  two  years  longer  in  their  home  en- 
vironment. In  short,  it  may  be  that  this  plan  looks 
toward  a  solution  that  is  ideal  and  that  may  some 
time  be  attained.  But  the  present  crisis  has  post- 
poned rather  than  hastened  the  day  when  any  such 
reorganization  will  be  feasible.  For  the  facilities 
and  resources  of  the  high  schools  are  just  as  greatlv 
overtaxed  now  as  those  of  the  universities.  The 
same  thing  is  true  of  most  of  the  small  colleges;  and 
if  it  is  not  true  as  yet  of  the  normal  schools,  it  is 
likely  to  be  so  before  those  institutions  could  re- 
model their  plants  and  curricula  so  as  to  function 
efficiently  as  "junior  colleges."  In  short,  the  insti- 
tutions to  which  the  universities,  under  this  plan, 
propose  to  shift  their  burdens  are  not  in  a  position 
to  take  on  any  additional  load. 

The  second  suggestion — to  "raise"  entrance  re- 
quirements by  re-adopting  entrance  examinations — 
is  bad  even  in  theory.  It  has  been  pretty  thoroughly 
established  both  by  the  experience  of  a  large  number 
of  institutions  and  by  several  scientific  investiga- 
tions that  the  results  of  the  method  of  admission  bv 
certificate  from  duly  inspected  and  accredited  high 
schools  are  superior  to  those  of  admission  by  ex- 
amination, even  from  the  standpoint  of  the  college 
alone. 

That  is  to  say,  students  admitted  by  the  former 
method  do  better  work  on  the  average  than  those 
admitted  by  the  latter  method.  But  the  great  ob- 
jection to  the  entrance  examination  system  is  its  dis- 
astrous effect  on  the  high  schools,  which  are  thereby 
diverted  from  their  proper  function  of  doing  the 
best  work  they  can,  on  their  own  initiative  and  on 
the  basis  of  their  own  experience,  for  all  their  stu- 
dents, and  turned  into  cramming  schools  for  the  still 
small  proportion  of  their  pupils  who  happen  to  be 
going  to  college.  However,  there  is  no  danger  that 
this  device  will  be  adopted.  The  certificate  plan  is 
fully  established  and  highly  popular.  The  state 
universities  know  perfectly  well  that  they  cannot 
change  this  system.  If  any  one  of  them  should  at- 
tempt to  do  so,  its  new  regulations  would  probably 
be  overruled  by  act  of  the  state  legislature  at  the 
next  session.  And  the  endowed  institutions  are  also, 
of  course,  compelled,  though  by  less  direct  means, 
to  respect  the  convictions  and  wishes  of  the  public. 
The   discussion   of   this   proposal   may   afford   tem- 


porary relief  to  the  feelings  and  nerves  of  sorely 
overworked  faculties;  it  will  accomplish  nothing 
else. 

The  third  plan — severe  "elimination"  in  the  first 
year  or  semester — may  be  tried.  In  fact,  it  is  pro- 
bably being  tried  at  certain  institutions,  though 
quietly  and  somewhat  gingerly.  In  regard  to  this 
matter  it  is  necessary  to  discriminate  carefully.  The 
fairly  prompt  elimination  or  sending  home  of  those 
students  who  show  that  they  cannot  or  will  not  do 
the  work  of  the  college  or  university  is,  of  course, 
highly  desirable,  for  the  welfare  both  of  the  stu- 
dents sent  away  and  of  the  competent  and  indus- 
trious students  who  remain.  At  institutions  which 
in  the  past,  through  reluctance  to  diminish  their 
numbers,  may  have  been  lax  in  this  matter,  a  change 
to  a  just  and  careful  rigor  will  be  all  to  the  good, 
and  may  be  counted  one  of  the  advantages  arising 
from  the  new  situation.  But  elimination  for  the 
express  purpose  of  reducing  numbers  is  another 
matter. 

That  can  only  mean  the  sending  away  of  students 
who  have  the  ability,  preparation,  and  disposition 
to  profit  by  college  training — not  to  do  as  brilliant 
work,  presumably,  as  some  others,  but  still  to  profit 
substantially.  This  is  plainly  unfair.  The  college 
in  such  a  case  takes  some  of  the  student's  money  and 
several  months  of  his  time  and  gives  him  in  return 
a  useless  fragment  of  instruction  and  training  and 
a  setback  to  his  self-confidence  and  ambition  that 
may  well  turn  him  from  a  moderately  competent 
and  useful  citizen  into  a  discouraged  failure.  The 
colleges  and  universities,  then,  are  perfectly  justified 
at  any  time  in  considering  the  problem  of  elimina- 
tion on  its  own  merits,  but  they  cannot  justify  any 
consideration  of  it  as  a  method  of  meeting  in  any 
degree  their  present  difficulties.  Here  again,  how- 
ever, there  is  little  cause  for  uneasiness.  There  are 
few  college  officers  or  college  faculties  in  this  coun- 
try who  are  in  the  least  likely  to  put  such  a  plan 
seriously  or  permanently  into  effect. 

THE  fourth  plan — of  class  or  racial  discrimina- 
tion— probably  needs  no  discussion.  The  mere 
statement  of  the  proposition  is  revolting  to  all 
American  ideals,  as  the  authorities  at  Harvard  have 
probably  learned  from  the  press  and  from  some  of 
their  alumni. 

The  fifth  project — straight  numerical  limitation, 
admitting  all  comers  in  turn  up  to  a  fixed  maximum 
— is  an  entirely  defensible  plan  and  probably  would 
be  advisable  for  many  of  the  endowed  institutions. 
As  is  well  known,  it  has  been  in  operation  for  a 
number  of  years  at  several  of  the  leading  colleges 
for  women.  For  the  state  institutions,  however,  the 
question  of  its  availability  raises  legal,  even  consti- 
tutional points.  The  chances  are  that  the  majority 
of  those  institutions  will  prefer,  and  be  wise  in  pre- 
ferring, not  to  stir  such  points,  but  rather  to  admit 
all  comers,  even  at  the  price  of  temporarily  lowered 
efficiency,  and  then  to  demand  from  their  legisla-' 
tures  the  necessary  funds  to  take  care  of  the  in- 
creased numbers.  The  chances  are,  also,  that  most 
of  the  privately  supported  institutions  will  hesitate 
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to  be  left  too  far  behind  in  the  matter  of  numbers 
and  will  prefer  the  continual  struggle  for  greater 
endowments. 

The  sixth  proposal — branch  institutions — is  in 
part  a  variation  of  the  first  or  "junior  college"  plan, 
and  has  some  of  the  advantages  claimed  for  that 
plan.  It  has  recently  been  adopted  in  one  state, 
California,  where,  of  course,  the  vast  size  of  the 
commonwealth  makes  the  arguments  for  it  espe- 
cially cogent.  But  the  practical  disadvantages  and 
dangers  are  serious.  These  have  recently  been 
stated'  with  admirable  brevity  and  lucidity  by 
Eugene  Davenport,  dean  of  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  vice-president  in  the  University  of 
Illinois: 

The  student  naturally  prefers  to  invest  his  time  and  money 
to  the  best  advantage,  and  he  will  not  go  to  branch  institu- 
tions unless  excluded  by  main  strength  from  the  university, 
which  his  father  helps  to  support.  Again,  the  people  of  the 
locality  in  which  the  branch  is  situated  will  not  be  satisfied 
that  it  should  remain  a  junior  college,  serving  only  those 
who  are  headed  for  the  university.  They  will  demand  that 
it  shall  be  also  a  finishing  school  for  the  region  and  for  the 
convenience  of  those  who  go  no  farther,  and  the  university 
will  yield  the  point.  Last  of  all,  this  will  set  up  local,  geo- 
graphical, and  political  interests  that  will  prove  competitive 
to  a  surprising  degree ;  and  once  started  on  such  a  program, 
the  state  university  would  soon  find  itself  spread  over  the 
commonwealth  and  very  largely  the  prey  of  petty  jealousies. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  branch  institution  plan, 
in  one  form,  is  no  new  thing.  It  has  virtually  ex- 
isted for  many  years  in  states  like  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Oregon,  and  Montana,  which  have  colleges  of  agri- 
culture and  mechanic  arts  and  teachers'  colleges  dis- 
tinct from  the  university  proper;  and  it  is  only  too 
well  known  that  in  those  states  exactly  such  results 
as  Mr.  Davenport  predicts  have  actually  taken 
place.  Most  college  officers  are  likely,  therefore,  to 
reject  this  expedient  after  very  brief  consideration. 

'"THE  upshot  of  the  matter  is,  then,  that  all  the 
•*•  plans  now  under  discussion  for  stemming  or  di- 
verting the  flood  of  students  are  either  quite  unfeas- 
ible or  are  likely  in  the  end  to  be  pronounced  undesir- 
able by  the  majority  of  institutions.  A  few  of  the  pri- 
vately endowed  colleges  and  universities  may  limit 
their  admissions;  but  probably  most  even  of  these 
schools  and  all  the  state  universities  will  receive  the 
larger  numbers  and  do  their  best  to  handle  them. 

The  acceptance  of  this  fact  brings  us  face  to  face 
with  the  second  of  the  two  general  tendencies  noted 
at  the  beginning  of  this  article.  This  is  a  tendency 
to  a  centralization  of  organization  and  to  a  stand- 
ardizing and  mechanizing  of  the  educational  pro- 
cess. 

In  the  article  in  the  Survey  Graphic  for  June 
already  referred  to  I  gave  some  account  of  the  way 
in  which  this  development  takes  place  and  of  the 
dangers  it  involves.  These  include  the  reduction  of 
the  individual  student  in  administrative  and  facultv 
minds  to  a  name  in  a  card  index,  the  magnifying  of 
those  unreal  academic  abstractions,  grades  and 
credits,   and  the  practical   elimination   of  personal 
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contact  between  the  teacher  and  the  learner.  There 
are  a  few  students  in  every  institution  for  whom  all 
this  matters  little,  who  know  what  they  want  and 
how  to  get  it  for  themselves  directly  from  books 
and  laboratories.  But  for  the  great  majority  it 
makes  the  intellectual  side  of  college  life  a  dead 
routine  of  lectures  and  examinations  which  barely 
touches  the  surface  of  their  minds,  so  that  they  turn 
to  athletics,  dramatics,  college  journalism,  college 
politics,  social  activities — in  short  to  anything  alive 
that  they  can  find  on  the  campus — to  fill  up  their  time 
and  satisfy  their  energies  during  the  four  years'  sen- 
tence they  must  serve  for  a  degree.  How  many  young 
men  have  protested  to  me  that  they  were  getting 
more  real  education  out  of  reporting  for  the  college 
paper  or  playing  on  the  baseball  team  or  even  man- 
aging the  junior  ball  than  out  of  all  their  studies 
put  together!  There  was  no  questioning  the  sin- 
cerity of  their  claim,  and  I  am  afraid  there  is  little 
doubt  of  its  correctness.  But  it  constitutes  a  la- 
mentable commentary  on  that  phase  of  the  institu- 
tion's activities  which  is  supposed  to  be  primarily 
education. 

It  is  an  easy  thing,  however,  to  picture  and  sat- 
irize this  situation  and  quite  another  matter  to  say 
how  it  can  be  remedied. 

One  must  concede,  moreover,  that  it  was  perfectly 
inevitable  that  the  tendency  which  is  to  blame  should 
arise.  Confronted  by  the  new  problem  of  quantity 
production  in  education,  those  in  charge  naturally, 
even  unconsciously,  no  doubt,  applied  the  same 
principles  which  have  accomplished  such  marvels  in 
the  quantity  production  of  material  things.  Pro- 
minent among  those  principles  were  centralized  or- 
ganization, efficient  standardization,  accurate  and 
uniform  accounting. 

The  trouble  is  that  the  new  problem  is  not  at  all 
the  same  as  the  old  one  from  which  these  principles 
of  solution  have  been  borrowed.  In  the  making  of 
Ford  cars  the  object  is  to  turn  out  a  uniform  pro- 
duct from  uniform  materials.  But  when  we  come 
to  making  bachelors  of  arts  and  sciences,  no  two 
pieces  of  "material"  are  the  same,  and  an  indivi- 
dualized rather  than  a  standardized  product  is  de- 
sirable. 

But  if  it  is  admitted  now  that  the  present  scheme 
is  working  badly  and  that  the  methods  we  have  been 
applying  are  wrong,  surely  it  is  time  to  seek  some 
new  principle.  I  think  that  principle  must  be  the 
restoration  of  personal  relations  between  the  teach- 
ers and  the  students,  this  being  the  vital  essence  of 
the  whole  educational  process. 

UUT  how  to  accomplish  this  in  the  enormous  in- 
stitutions  which  I  have  shown  to  be  unavoidable 
at  present?     It  is  an  entirely  new  kind  of  problem 
in  organization  and  a  very  difficult  one. 

I  think  that  the  solution  must  be  found  in  an 
exact  reversal  of  the  processes  we  have  so  naturally 
been  following,  in  the  antithesis  of  the  methods  so 
successful  in  Mr.  Ford's  factory — in  short,  in  de- 
centralization rather  than  in  further  concentration; 
in  destandardization,  or  at  any  rate  differentiation 
of   standards,    instead   of   continuing   to    assimilate 
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them  to  one  norm;  and  in  a  reduction  instead  of  an 
increase  in  the  emphasis  on  schedules  and  records 
and  quantitative  units  generally. 

But  concretely,  in  any  given  college  or  university 
with  large  numbers,  what  does  this  mean?  With  ? 
faculty  of  fifteen  hundred  and  a  student  body  of 
fifteen  thousand,  how  can  one  possibly  decentralize? 

One  can  only  recall  the  famous  remark  with  which 
Horace  Greeley  cut  the  knot  of  the  resumption  con- 
troversy: "The  way  to  resume  is  to  resume."  Like- 
wise, the  way  to  decentralize  is  to  decentralize;  in 
other  words,  to  turn  over  to  units  already  existing, 
or  to  other  units  to  be  created,  or  both,  real  author- 
ity, initiative,  autonomy. 

Since  the  object  is  the  restoration  of  vital  contact 
between  teachers  and  learners,  the  units  should  be 
based  on  the  major  subject  interests  of  small  groups 
— the  smaller  the  better — of  students  and  faculty. 
The  most  obvious  of  these  groups  consist  of  the 
teachers  and  students  in  definite  professional 
courses,  such  as  architecture,  civil  engineering, 
chemistry,  journalism,  and  home  economics.  In 
fact,  in  existing  departments  of  this  sort,  where 
they  are  small,  the  situation  desiderated  already  to 
a  considerable  degree  obtains;  and  the  superior  en- 
thusiasm and  application  of  the  students  in  such  de- 
partments is  a  well  known  phenomenon  of  college 
and  university  life. 

But  now  even  such  departments  as  these  are 
growing  too  big  to  maintain  the  necessary  esprit 
de  corps,  the  intimate  relationship  of  all  the  faculty 
with  all  the  students  of  the  group,  which  is  the  es- 
sential thing.  And  most  of  the  colleges — both  the 
independent  institutions  and  the  so-called  "colleges'' 
within  the  universities — -the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
and  Sciences,  the  College  of  Engineering,  the  Col- 
lege of  Business  Administration,  and  so  on — are 
much  too  large  to  serve  as  units  of  the  kind  we  need. 
However,  as  they  grow  in  size  all  these  colleges 
proliferate,  or  are  with  difficulty  restrained  from 
proliferating,  new  departments  and  sub-departments 
and  new  curricula;  and  these  could  readily  be  util- 
ized as  bases  for  the  new  units  needed  to  keep  the 
groups  small. 

The  problem  is  most  difficult,  perhaps,  in  the 
overgrown  university  colleges  of  liberal  arts  and 
sciences.  So  far  as  these  are  merely  service  depart- 
ments to  other  colleges  of  the  university,  furnishing 
to  professional  students  elementary  instruction  in 
rhetoric,  modern  languages,  economics,  and  ma- 
thematics, there  is  perhaps  nothing  to  be  done.  But 
for  their  own  students,  the  candidates  for  the  degree 
in  arts,  units  of  organization  could  be  created  along 
the  lines  of  the  "major  subjects"  which  all  such  stu- 
dents in  colleges  are  supposed  to  be  interested  in 
and  are,  indeed,  almost  uniformly  required  to 
elect. 

IT  may  be  objected  that  such  departments  as  I  have 
indicated,  and  even  divisions  and  groups  within 
the  larger  departments,  already  exist.  Thev  do 
exist  on  paper,  that  is,  for  various  scheduling  pur- 
poses, as  headings  in  the  catalog  and  in  the  budget. 
But  all  control  has  been  so  thoroughly  centralized 


that  the  teachers  of  a  department  have  little  feeling 
of  responsibility  for  even  the  students  majoring  with 
them,  and  those  students  almost  no  sense  of  allegi- 
ance to  the  department.  Both  have  been  welded 
into  the  vast  homogeneity  of  the  college  or  the  uni- 
versity, where  both  as  individuals  are  pretty  much 
lost.  Under  the  president  only  the  dean  has  real 
authority  and  hence  real  responsibility.  It  is  up  to 
him  to  look  after  all  the  students  of  all  the  depart- 
ments and  after  the  faculty  too;  and  the  dean — 
poor  man! — what  can  he  do,  so  far  as  his  thousand 
or  five  thousand  students  are  concerned,  but  dele- 
gate to  his  secretary  the  classification  of  the  data  as 
to  grades  and  credits  with  which  the  registrar's  office 
supplies  him? 

Of  course  it  may  be  said — it  is  said — that  de- 
partments ought  not  to  lose  their  sense  of  responsi- 
bility under  any  conditions  whatever.  But  what  is 
the  use  of  ought's  like  that?  The  fact  remains  that 
most  human  beings  develop  responsibility,  enthusi- 
asm, zeal,  only  when  they  are  granted  a  considerable 
degree  of  independence,  an  opening  for  their  own 
initiative  and  creative  activity. 

For  this  reason  it  seems  clear  that  the  kind  of 
units  needed  can  be  developed  only  by  granting 
them  as  large  a  measure  as  possible  of  independence 
and  autonomy.  How  large  a  measure  that  can  be 
is,  of  course,  a  practical  problem  for  which  different 
solutions  would  be  correct  in  different  situations; 
but  I  think  that  it  should  include  the  determination 
in  large  measure  of  their  own  admissions  and  cur- 
ricula, and  the  administration  of  their  own  records, 
discipline,  and  honors. 

All  this  is,  of  course,  directly  the  opposite  of  the 
present  status  quo  throughout  the  country  and 
the  present  tendencies  not  only  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities but  in  all  departments  of  the  national  life; 
so  that  it  is  going  to  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  get 
any  practical  recognition  for  such  doctrine. 

Moreover,  it  cannot  be  too  clearly  understood 
that  the  kind  of  organization  proposed — a  chaos, 
relatively  speaking,  of  tiny  educational  states  in  a 
very  loose  university  confederation,  as  compared 
with  the  existing  centralized  educational  empires — 
will  have  many  real  and  serious  disadvantages.  In 
the  first  place,  it  will  cost  more;  many  economies 
which  centralization  makes  possible  will  be  lost. 
There  will  soon  creep  in  numerous  differences  in 
standards  and  practices,  which  will  be  exceedingly 
troublesome.  There  will  be  rivalries  and  clashes  of 
authority.  In  short,  there  will  be  all  the  difficulties 
which  independence  and  autonomy  always  generate 
among  any  groups  of  men  and  women. 

But  as  citizens  of  a  democracy,  most  of  us  believ- 
ing pretty  strongly  in  individualism  as  opposed  to 
paternalism  or  any  kind  of  bureaucratic  socializa- 
tion, are  we  prepared  to  sacrifice  anything  vital  on 
account  of  such  difficulties?  If  it  is  true  that  our 
institutions  of  higher  education  have  lost  a  large 
measure  of  the  vitality  of  their  instruction  through 
too  large  an  emphasis  on  centralized  organization 
and  uniformity  of  processes,  ought  we  not  to  restore 
that  vitality  at  any  cost? 
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MENDED  a  hair  net  today.  It 
was  the  first  time  that  such  an 
economy  occurred  to  me.  Was  it 
economy  ? 

When  Mrs.  Wang  Li  Chi  was 
combing  her  hair  in  the  shop  of 
her  husband  on  the  main  street  of 
the  Village  of  the  Horse  just  outside  the  gate  of  the 
city  of  Nanchang,  she  complained  that. her  hair  was 
coming  out.  The  rough  wooden  comb  which  she 
had  just  yanked  through  her  blue-black,  oily  tresses 
bore  evidence  to  the  fact. 

"I  wouldn't  mind,"  said  her  friend  from  the 
stonecutter's  next  door.  Her  husband's  shop  was 
also  open  to  the  street  and  she  had  come  around  the 
partition  wall  to  have  a  chat  while  she  combed  her 
own  hair,  out  of  the  way  of  the  dust'  from  the 
chisels  of  her  sons  and  husband  who  were  industri- 
ously shaping  a  gravestone. 

"I  wouldn't  mind  if  I  had  as  much  hair  as  you. 
Mine  is  so  thin  that  even  the  slippery  elm  paste  will 
not  make  it  stick  together  enough  to  cover  my  scalp. 
I  haven't  any  combings  now.  I  used  to  have  enough 
to  sell." 

"I  will  soon  have  a  pound  ready  to  take  to  the 
feather  man's,"  said  Mrs.  Wang  with  doubtful 
pleasure.  She  was  thinking  of  the  four  coppers  that 
a  pound  of  her  combings  would  bring  at  the  shop 
where  feathers  and  hair  are  bought  and  packed  in 
gunny  sacks  to  send  away  to  Shanghai,  the  foreign 
port. 

These  combings  are  the  beginnings  of  hair  nets 
and  Mrs.  Wang  with  her  four  coppers  in  hand 
started  a  long  line  of  industry.  There  are  millions 
of  Mrs.  Wangs  in  China  and  the  combings  from 
their  hair  have  set  to  work  the  thousands  of  women 
and  girls  in  the  three  hair  net  factories  that  I  visited 
in  old  Shantung.  The  women  whom  I  saw  at  work 
there  were  not,  however,  working  directly  on  the 
combings.  Before  the  hair  from  the  thousands  of 
scalps  comes  to  the  hair  net  factory,  the  gunny  sacks 
that  contain  it  make  a  long  journey  overseas.     It 
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goes  to  be  cleaned,  bleached  and  split,  for  Chinese 
hair  is  too  coarse  to  make  fine  nets  until  split.  Then 
it  is  sorted  into  quantities  of  equal  lengths  and  of  a 
like  fineness.  Some  of  it  is  dyed  black;  some  brown, 
of  all  shades;  some  red,  of  possible  and  impossible 
vividness;  some  yellow;  and  some  is  left  in  its 
bleached  white  state  to  be  later  twisted  with  black 
to  make  the  more  expensive  gray  hair.  Next  it  is 
returned  to  China;  not  to  the  factories  in  Shantung, 
but  to  the  country  districts,  for  all  through  the  year, 
especially  in  the  winter  time,  the  spare  hours  of  the 
farmer  folk  go  into  the  making  of  nets.  The  farmers 
of  Shantung  do  not  have  many  chores.  A  family  is 
fortunate  to  possess  one  cow  or  one  mule.  When 
a  team  is  needed,  a  relative  will  loan  his  one  animal. 
Pigs,  if  there  are  any,  are  never  far  away,  possibly 
in  the  court  of  the  square  of  rooms  built  about  a 
central  area.  Daylight  hours  are  spent  in  the  court 
especially  on  sunny  days,  for  the  houses  are  built 
of  mud  pressed  into  bricks  or  plastered  onto  a  wall 
of  tall  millet  stalks.  There  are  a  few  windows 
covered  by  paper  and  there  is  no  heat  inside  except 
that  which  comes  from  the  straw  that  is  burned  to 
cook  the  food. 

The  father  of  the  family  makes  the  journey  to 
the  city  to  purchase  the  hair.  It  costs  him  more 
than  the  four  coppers  a  pound  which  Mrs.  Wang 
received  for  her  combings.  Even  the  shortest  hair 
when  returned  from  abroad  sells  for  one  dollar 
fifty  cents  to  four  fifty  a  pound.  No  wonder  he 
scolds  when  the  women  ask  him  to  bring  hair  longer 
than  that  he  brought  the  last  time.  Do  they  think 
he  is  made  of  money?  He  may  bring  the  two-fifty 
kind,  but  if  he  does  they  will  have  to  work  nights 
to  make  up  for  the  extra  cost.  Of  course  long  hair 
works  up  fastest  but  he  cannot  afford  to  spend  all 
of  that  money  when  the  land  tax  is  due.  And  he 
grumbles  himself  into  his  wadded  coat  and  sheepskin 
cap  and  sets  off  on  his  ten-mile  walk  to  the  hair  net 
factory. 

In  the  courtyard  on  sunny  days  one  may  see  the 
women    and    sometimes    the   men   with   their   little 
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boards,  each  with  ten  pegs  over  which  the  nets  are 
stretched  while  being  made.  A  small  bamboo  needle 
of  just  the  width  of  the  required  mesh  is  used  to 
carry  the  hair. 

In  and  out,  in  and  out,  the  needles  ply,  carrying 
their  almost  invisible  threads.  If  some  of  the  knots 
are  poor,  if  some  of  the  edges  are  raw,  if  stitches 
are  skipped  in  the  dim  light  of  the  oil  lamp  in  the 
stifling  room  of  winter  nights,  it  is  small  wonder. 
Granny  takes  her  turn  at  the  nets  on  the  pegs  and 
she  is  sure  to  drop  meshes.  It  would  not  be  filial 
to  criticize  her  work.  So  it  is  all  packed  together 
with  the  others  in  gross  lots  and  is  carried  to  the 
factory  when  father  goes  to  get  fresh  supplies  of 
hair.  In  Shantung  alone  two  millions  of  people, 
possibly  more,  are  said  to  earn  money  throughout 
the  year  making  hair  nets. 

It  is  after  father  or  big  brother  has  brought  his 
gross  or  more  of  nets  to  the  factory  that  Mrs. 
Wang's  combings  come  into  the  atmosphere  of 
modern  industry.  The  factories  are  brick  affairs, 
some  as  high  as  three  stories.  Outside,  wooden 
staircases  serve  as  fire  escapes.  The  interiors  are 
great  rooms  barren  of  all  but  tables,  benches  with- 
out backs,  electric  lights  and  girls. 

The  "girls"  who  repair  the  hair  nets,  for  that  is 
their  work  in  the  factory,  are  of  all  ages.  A  few  of 
them  are  old  women,  that  is,  middle-aged  women  old 
before  their  time.  The  bulk  of  the  operatives  are 
in  truth  girls,  all  too  many  of  whom  are  under  fifteen 
years  of  age.  The  proprietors  commented  on  the 
fact  that  the  younger  the  girl,  the  better  the  speed 
of  her  work.  In  one  factory  where  it  is  all  piece 
work  and  the  girls  are  ranked  by  their  speed,  a  ten- 
year-old  was  so  busy  keeping  up  her  stint  that  she 
took  no  notice  of  the  guests. 

Each  net  must  be  lifted  to  the  light  and  examined 
in  every  mesh.  The  border  must  be  repaired  when 
needed.  Granny's  nets  take  long  to  mend.  But  the 
nets  must  be  perfect,  lest  the  customer  in  far  off 
America  be  discontent  with  her 
purchase  from  the  notion  coun- 
ter. 

Above  each  table  hang  wisps 
of  hair  of  all  colors  and  degrees 
of  fineness.  Skill  must  be  exer- 
cised in  choosing  the  hair  with 
which  repairs  are  made.  Each 
worker  has  her  bamboo  or  steel 
needle  and  a  pair  of  scissors. 
Our  interest  in  the  operatives 
was  keener  than  that  which  we 
gave  to  the  processes  of  repair. 

There  they  sit,  elbow  to 
elbow  on  the  six-inch  boards, 
as  tightly  packed  as  the  long 
wooden  tables  will  hold.  There 
is  one  foreman  to  fifty  girls. 
"For,"  thev  told  me,  "women 
cannot  be  depended  upon."  In 
one  factory  we  saw  a  solitary 
woman  superintendent.  "Not 
as  good  as  a  man,"  they  said. 
A    rule    of    silence    is    imposed 


upon  the  girls.  What  woman  would  have  the  heart 
to  keep  a  room  of  five  hundred  women  silent  all  day 
long? 

Some  of  the  girls,  many  of  them,  have  red-rimmed 
eyes.  When  the  dusts  of  winter  set  in  there  will 
be  many  more.  When  eyes  wear  out,  there  are 
other  girls  in  the  mud-built  homes  who  want  work. 
The  benches  are  always  full.  Their  eyes  are  patient, 
patient  before  the  glare  of  the  lights,  patient  before 
the  smoke  of  their  open  fires,  patient  before  the 
intentness  of  their  daily  task. 

The  girls  sit  three  or  four  to  a  bench.  Below 
the  tables  swing  their  useless  little  feet.  Two  thou- 
sand pairs  of  intent,  black  eyes  above  the  tables, 
four  thousand  little  bound  feet  below  the  tables ! 
Yes,  four  thousand,  for  not  one  in  all  that  crowd, 
even  the  youngest,  has  natural  feet.  In  one  of  the 
smaller  factories  that  I  saw  twenty  Manchu  girls 
occupied  one  table.  None  of  their  feet  were  bound; 
none  ever  had  been  bound.  In  some  parts  of 
South  China  a  bound  foot  is  now  rare,  but  Shantung 
is  one  province  where  the  Anti  Foot-Binding  Society 
has  still  almost  virgin  ground  for  its  propaganda. 
Only  the  student  girls  have  unbound  feet.  Their 
teachers  still  hobble  about  on  deformed  feet. 

Noontime  at  the  factory  sees  no  skipping  and 
running.  But  how  they  talk!  Released  from  silence, 
the  noon  bell  is  an  event  and  the  bargains  that  are 
made  are  renewed  daily.  Only  one  of  the  factories 
provides  bare  tables  and  stools  in  the  factory  yard. 
All  of  them  admit  those  perambulating  combinations 
common  in  China  that  are  a  cross  between  a  delica- 
tessen shop  and  a  lunch  wagon.  The  whole  business 
is  conveyed  on  a  bamboo  pole,  at  one  end  of  which 
a  wood  fire  burns  in  a  pottery  stove,  while  the  soup 
simmers  hot  in  the  pan  above. 

These  restaurants  enter  the  factory  yard  with 
their  kettles  of  steaming  noodles,  their  fresh 
steamed  buns,  their  fried  shrimp  patties,  their  huge 
cakes  of  bread,  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter,  from 


The  lunch  hour  near  the  factory 
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which  the  vendor  carves   a  section  to  the  size  in- 
dicated by  his  customer. 

Daughters  of  Han  are  not  squeamish.    They  pass 
the  food  from  hand  to  hand.     They  have  no  nap- 
kins.    A  jar  of  water  in  the  yard  and  a  dipper  are 
their  washing  facilities.     There 
are  no  towels.    Their  toilets  are 
merely  walled-in   spaces   at   the 
side  of  the  yard. 

There  is  as  yet  no  attempt  at 
social  service  for  the  girls.  Pub- 
lic opinion  welcomes  the  fac- 
tories as  a  means  of  family  gain. 
Some  of  the  western  owners — 
they  are  Americans,  Germans, 
and  Russians — are  interested  in 
helping  their  employes.  The 
conditions  under  which  the  girls 
work  are  in  the  main  better  than 
those  to  be  found  in  their  homes. 
Yet  the  floors  are  usually  filthy 
and  the  air  stifling.  The  man- 
agement insists  on  having  win- 
dows open  at  intervals  but  they 
are  opposed  by  the  girls  who 
fear  a  draft.  One  Chinese  in 
charge  of  many  operatives 
agreed  with  us  that  an  eye  clinic 
might  be  a  good  thing.  "We 
could  get  more  work  out  of 
them  then,  perhaps,"  he  conceded.  The  well-being 
of  his  employes  had  no  place  in  his  thought.  Edu- 
cation for  the  girls  seems  never  to  have  been 
thought  of. 

In  one  factory  where  there  are  one  thousand 
employes,  a  mature  woman  is  employed  as  matron. 
Her  presence  is  a  sop  to  convention,  for  the  girls 
in  this  factory,  unlike  the  others,  come,  from  homes 
in  the  neighborhood.  The  matron  has  had  no  train- 
ing except  that  of  her  limited  experience.  She  is 
useful  in  sifting  excuses,  in  settling  disputes,  and  in 
general  oversight  of  the  unruly.  The  manager,  a 
European,  speaks  no  Chinese;  the  matron  speaks 
no  English.  Anv  delicate  question  that  arises  must 
be  got  at  through  a  Chinese  male  assistant. 


Waiting  at  the  jarm  house  for  a  supply  of  hair 


being  $3.00  a  month.  Those  who  do  piece  work 
may  earn  twelve  cents  a  day.  A  pound  of  prepared 
hair  makes  a  gross  of  nets.  While  it  takes  a  good 
worker  a  day  to  make  ten  or  more  nets,  a  repairer 
may  mend  a  gross  in  the  same  time. 

The  women  are  eager  for 
work.  If  they  were  not  earning 
these  small  sums  which  pay  for 
their  food,  there  would  be  no 
other  employment.  Industries 
for  women  are  scarce.  Not  less 
scarce  is  winter  work  for  men. 
Millions  of  farmers  spend  the 
entire  winter  in  idleness.  Mend- 
ing nets  is  cleaner  work  than 
breaking  eggs  and  separating 
yolks  from  white  before  the 
eggs  are  dried  for  export.  It  is 
better  work  too  than  standing 
all  day  tending  the  spindles  in 
the  cotton  mill.  Besides  these 
three  occupations  there  are  none 
to  be  had.  So  work  on  the 
combings  from  Mrs.  Wang's 
head  satisfies  them. 

It  satisfies  the  men  who  em- 
ploy them.     The  labor  is  cheap, 
easily   secured   and   easily   man- 
aged.  The  hours  are  from  seven 
in  the  morning  until  five  at  night 
with  an  hour  off  for  lunch.     The  work  is  usually  six 
days  in  the  week.      Sundays  may  be   employed   to 
make  up  time  lost  through  holiday  closing. 

At  night  one  may  see  the  girls  trudging  home 
through  the  gloom  on  their  tiny  feet,  or  being  pushed 
in  chattering  groups  on  a  wheelbarrow.  The  man 
who  propels  them  will  go  the  first  mile  and  even  the 
second  for  a  few  coppers  from  the  lot.  Chatter, 
chatter,  they  go.  No  wonder  that  after  the  restraint 
of  the  day  they  make  retort  to  the  uncouth  pleas- 
antry of  soldiers  loafing  in  the  way. 

At  home  in  the  evening  they  may  take  a  turn  at 
making  nets.  When  they  do  they  leave  no  flaws,  for 
they  know  the  work  it  takes  to  mend  a  net. 

And  so,  having  seen  Mrs.  Wang  combing  her  hair 


After  the  nets  are  repaired,  they  are  labelled  in     beyond  the  old  city  gate  and  having  visited  the  hair 


gross  lots  with  the  number  of  the  girl  who  handled 
them,  and  the  lot  goes  to  the  inspectors  to  make 
sure  that  the  quality  is  as  advertised,  "90  per  cent 
perfect."  A  check  is  thus  kept  on  the  output  of 
each  worker.  Expert  girls  are  told  off  for  the 
counting  and  packing. 

The  pay  of  each  worker  may  go  as  high  as  $4.50 
a  month  in  American  money,  the  lowest  lump  wage 


net  factory,  I  pondered  as  I  mended  my  net. 
Through  its  meshes  I  could  see  again  those  thou- 
sands of  patient  faces,  the  myriad  of  skillful  hands. 
I  know  that  if  I  discard  my  net  I  can  get  another. 
I  know  that,  as  I  mend,  thousands  of  little  peg  feet 
are  swinging  beneath  the  tables  from  which  I  shall 
have  my  new  net.  I  mended  my  net.  Was  it 
economy? 


To  the  City 

By  JAMES  MacALPINE 

My  feet  are  sore,  my  strength  of  limb  is  gone 
For  I  have  walked  thy  streets  since  early  dawn, 
In  search  of  those  who  need  my  brain  or  brawn, 
To  b u ill d  the  throne  they  wish  to  sit  upon. 
But  none  has  need  and  so  thy  toll  is  paid. 
And  one  more  hope,  with  one  more  day,  is  dead. 


NCLE   SAM:   So   you   are 

twenty-one  years  old  to- 
day? 
Youth:        A      full      fledged 

American  Citizen. 
Uncle    Sam :      Welcome    to 
the  fold ! 
Youth:     Thanks.     But  it  isn't  just  the  best  time  to  come  in. 

is  it? 
Uncle  Sam:    Why  not? 

Youth:    All  the  big  things  have  been  done.    It  would  have  been 
so  much  better  to  have  come  when  you  needed  me  more, 
back  in  the  early  days  when  you  were  still  blazing  trails. 
Uncle  Sam:     You  think  all  the  trails  have  been  blazed? 
Youth:    Aren't  they? 
Uncle  Sam:     It  doesn't  seem  so  to  me. 

Youth:     Why,   what's  left?     The  land  is  not  only   all   dis- 
covered but  occupied ;  we  are  now  the  richest  nation  on 
earth,  we  have  the  most  trade,  the  greatest  natural  re- 
sources, the  largest — 
Uncle  Sam:    Wait!  my  son.     I've  heard  so  much  of  that.     Re- 
member, it  is  not  size  but  quality  that  counts. 
Youth:     What's  the  matter  with  our  quality?     Haven't  we 
the  best  schools,  the  most  churches,   the   finest   hospitals, 
the  strongest — 
Uncle  Sam:    Maybe  so,  maybe  so.     I've  heard  it  often  enough. 
I   am  glad  that  you  are  proud  of  all  these.     But   I  am 
thinking  of  the  millions  of  my  people  who  do  not  have 
them. 
Youth:     Isn't  it  their  own  fault  if  they  don't? 
Uncle  Sam:     In  some  cases,  yes.     In  most  cases,  no.     You  and 
many  other  young  Americans  of  good  families  think  that 
the  advantages  you  have  had   are  common  to  all   in  our 
country.     But  the  fact  is  that  there  are  millions  of  young 
people  under  the  American  flag  who  have  not  had  your 
chance  for  health,  or  education  or  intelligent  religion. 
Youth:    Who  are  they  and  where  are  they? 
Uncle  Sam:     Well,  the  group  that  I  have  had  on  my  heart 
the  longest  are  the  Indians.     They  were  here  before  we 
were  and  I  don't  think 
we  ever  gave  them  quite 
a  square  deal.    We  sold 
them     the     fire     water, 
took    away    their    land 
and  crowded  them  onto 
reservations. 
Youth:    But  they  are  dying  off.    They  must  be  nearly  all  gone. 
Uncle  Sam :    On  the  contrary,  they  are  increasing  in  numbers. 
My  last  census  showed  340,000  of  them,  more  than  there 
ever  were  before.     Only  26,000  of  them  are  voters.     As 
a  race  their  physical  vigor  is  gone.     Tuberculosis  has  be- 
come a  scourge.    The  average  young  Indian  of  twenty-one 
has  missed  a  great  many  of  the  opportunities  that  you  have 
had. 

Youth:  I  can  see  that.  Who  are  the  others  besides  the 
Indians? 

Uncle  Sam:  Imagine  the  map  of  America  spread  out  before 
us.  Away  up  here  in  the  northwest  corner  is  Alaska.  We 
have  done  much  to  develop  the  natural  resources  of  this 
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vast  territory,  and  the  work  has  been  very  profitable,  but! 
how  about  the  human  beings  there  ?    They  are  only  thirty! 
years  removed  from  paganism.     Many  of  the  young  people' 
are  just  as  anxious  for  the  better  things  of  life  as  you  have! . 
been,  but  they  have  to  do  without  them. 
1  outh:    I  had  never  thought  of  Alaska  except  as  a  land  of  gold 

and  adventure. 
Uncle     Sa7ii:       There     are  . 
plenty  of  both  left,  and 
the    adventures    of    to- 
morrow   will    be    of    a 
higher  order  than  those  i 
of  yesterday.  They  will 
be   adventures   in   service.  .   .  .  But   let   us  not   pause   in  . 
Alaska.    Trails  of  friendship  must  be  blazed  to  the  500,000  i 
lumberjacks  of  the   Northwest,   a  homeless  multitude  of  ! ' 
young  men.  .  .  .  Then  along  the  Mexican  border  your  I 
Spanish-speaking  brothers  are  looking  up  at  us. 
Youth:    Are  there  many  of  them? 
Uncle   Sam:     About    one    million,   seven    hundred    and    fifty  I 

thousand. 
Youth:     I    had    no    idea    there    were    so    many;    what    do  j 

they  do? 
Uncle  Sam:    They  pick  much  of  the  fruit  you  eat;  they  mine   | 
your  copper   and   do   the   hard   labor   on   your   railroads.   I 
Some  of  them  will  return  to  Old  Mexico,  but  probably  a    I 
majority  will  stay  here.     Blazing  a  trail  to  them  is  one 
of  the  most  important  things  I  need  to  have  done  just  now. 
Youth:    I  don't  understand  what  you  mean  by  "blazing  a  trail    , 

to  them." 
Uncle  Sam:     I  mean  a  trail  of  understanding.     The  most  dif- 
ficult trails  to  blaze  are  to  the  minds  of  people,   and  to 
their  hearts.     Take  these  young  Mexicans,   for  example. 
Remember      that      in 
their  own  country  they 
were  kept  in  ignorance 
and    in    dire    poverty. 
They    do    not    under- 
stand   our    ways,    our 
language  or  our  ideas. 

Now  someone  must  help  them  to  this  understanding,  and 
someone  must  help  us  to  understand  them  so  that  we  may 
build  up  this  country  working  together. 
Youth:     That  seems  a  better  way  of  settling  differences  than 
fighting.      Show    me    some    more    of    this    kind    of    trail 
blazing. 
Uncle  Sam:     I  have  only  begun.     In  the  Southern  Mountains 
live  some  5,500,000  Americans.     They  are  of  good  stock, 
descendants    of    some    of    the    earliest    settlers    in    this 
country. 
Youth:    Then  why  the  need  of  any  trail  blazing  there? 
Uncle  Sam:    Because  they  have  been  isolated  by  the  mountains 
and  their  development  has  been  arrested.     They  are  poor. 


IL,  by  Fred  Eastman 

S.  COOPER 

Many  of  their  children  are  under-fed.  Many  of  them  are 
illiterate.  They  need  roads  and  hospitals,  better  schools 
and  homes  and  an  educated  spiritual  leadership.  Helping 
them  secure  these  advantages  is  a  good  bit  harder  than 
blazing  marks  on  trees. 

Youth:    Go  on.     I  had  better  get  the  whole  of  this  lesson  while 

I  am  at  it. 
I      f^^S^^^wf^,.    Uncle  Sam:     If  there  is  any 
ylJ^^^^^^^^^^K  greater    poverty    among 

hjtk^^^X^^^^^^^  our  fellow  citizens  it  is 

%^^^^^^^^^^J^  hi  the  West  Indies.   To 

"i"1  ^"^"^^^^m*  poverty,    illiteracy    and 

ignorance,  add  the 
bondage  of  fear  and  superstition  and  you  have  some  idea 
of  the  struggle  of  our  3,800,000  Latin  American  brethren 
for  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Then  see 
their  progress  impeded  by  disease  and  vice.  Finally  think 
of  them  under  a/i  economic  system  one  degree  removed 
from>  slavery — and  can  you  understand  why  the  young 
people  of  Porto  Rico  or  of  our  sister  republic,  Cuba,  have 
not  had  opportunities  that  you  thought  common  to  all  ? 

Youth:  I  simply  have  not  known.  I  never  want  to  boast 
again  until  some  of  these  things  are  righted. 

Uncle  Sam:  Good!  But  two  of  the  greatest  needs  of  America 
I  have  not  yet  mentioned.  One  is  in  our  rural  communi- 
ties. Half  of  our  people  live  in  small  towns  and  country 
districts.  Things  are  not  right  with  them.  Rural  institu- 
tions, speaking  generally,  are  on  the  down  grade.  The 
country  church  has  lost  its  vitality.  Probably  no  group  in 
America  was  so  hard  hit  by  the  depression  of  the  last  few 
years  as  the  farmers.  Thousands  of  young  people  have 
had  to  give  up  hope  of  going  away  to  college.  They  are 
discouraged  and  disheartened.  Old  families  have  been 
selling  their  farms  and  ( 

moving  away.  The  so- 
cial life  of  their  commu- 
nities has  been  broken 
up.  Tenant  farming  has 
made  all  too  rapid 
progress.      Morals  have 

taken  the  primrose  path,  and  selfishness  and  individualism 
have  grown  like  weeds  in  the  hearts  and  spirits  of  men. 

Youth:  I  don't  blame  the  young  people  in  the  country  for 
wanting  to  get  away  from  it. 

Uncle  Sam:  It  is  natural  to  want  to  run  away  from  such  dif- 
ficulties, but  I  want  young  men  to  tackle  these  problems 
with  the  same  determination  that  your  forefathers  showed 
when  they  tackled  the  wilderness.  I  want  leaders  of 
enough  vision  and  ability  and  courage  to  put  new  life  into 
country  communities,  to  rally  the  farmers,  and  to  revitalize 
the  country  school  and  the  country  church. 

Youth:  I  can  see  that  the  men  who  tackle  that  job  will  need 
nerve  and  a  lot  of  help. 


Uncle  Sam:  And  finally  there  are  the  great  cities.  They  are 
the  new  frontier  of  this  nation. 

Youth:    I  think  of  the  frontier  as  out  west. 

Uncle  Sam:  Most  people  do.  But  for  all  that,  it  is  in  the 
great  cities  and  industrial  centers.  For  the  frontier  is 
where  the  struggle  of  new  against  the  old,  of  law  and 
order  against  lawlessness  and  disorder,  is  greatest,  and  to- 
day that  is  in  the  cities.  The  bulk  of  our  14,000,000 
foreign  born  are  here.  Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  of  the 
life  of  an  immigrant  boy,  a  young  Italian,  for  example,  of 
your  age  ? 

Youth:     I  confess  I  never  did. 

Uncle  Sam :  He  is  worth 
thinking  about  for  he 
is  making  the  America 
of  tomorrow  for  better 
or  worse.  He  comes 
not  knowing  our  lan- 
guage, our  customs,  our 
form  of  government  or  any  of  the  thousand  and  one  things 
that  you  as  a  young  American  have  known  nearly  all  your 
life.  He  finds  a  cheap  but  squalid  home  in  a  "colony" 
and  a  job  in  a  steel  mill  or  a  slaughter  house.  All  day 
he  works  amid  the  din  of  machinery,  with  seldom  a 
friendly  greeting.  Is  he  learning  to  love  this  country 
or  to  hate  it?     Multiply  his  case  by  a  million  or  so. 

Youth:  Enough!  Enough!  I  thought  I  knew  America,  but 
I  find  I  have  known  only  a  small  corner  of  it.  I  thought 
all  the  big  things  had  been  done,  but  the  job  is  only  begun. 
I  thought  the  trails  had  all  been  blazed,  but  I  see  that  the 
trail  toward  a  Christian  America  is  the  most  difficult  of 
all. 

Uncle  Sam:  You  are  right.  It  is  the  most  difficult  of  all,  for 
the  obstacles  are  greatest — race  prejudice,  ignorance,  pov- 
erty and  selfishness. 

Youth:    Yet  you  think  there  is  a  way  to  overcome  these? 

Uncle  Sam:    Your  forefathers  overcame  the  obstacles  of  their 
day   and   endured   the   hardships  of   founding  this   nation 
through  faith  in  God.     Faith  in  God  has  inspired  every 
great  leader  this  people 
has  known.    That  faith 
can    solve    our    deepest 
problems  now  and  make 
selfishness   give   way   to 
service,    discouragement 
to  hope  and  fear  to  faith. 

Youth:    Are  men  and  women  at  work  along  the  trail? 

Uncle  Sam:  I  do  not  know  any  finer  body  of  men  and  women 
in  the  United  States  than  those  who  are  trying  to  blaze 
the  trail. 

Youth:     Is  the  work  very  trying? 

Uncle  Sam:  It's  a  man's  job,  but  much  depends  upon  the 
spirit.     Once  I  saw  a  little  girl 

carrying  a  boy  almost  as  big  as  ,/CS  Isn't  he 

herself    across    a    crowded    city  r^wT  heavy' 

street.  "Isn't  he  heavy?"  I 
asked.  "Heavy?"  said  the  little 
girl.  "No,  he  isn't  heavy — he's 
my  brother." 


In  Court 


By  M.  E.  CROCKER 


MART  Wallis,  called,  said  that  he  lived — 
"Yes,  sir,  the  Home." 
"They're  good  to  you?" 
"Yes,  sir." 

"But  you — you  ran  away  from  there. 
And  you've  been  shooting  holes  in  windows,  too. 
And  coaxed  this  other  boy  to  go  along 
When  you  ran  off — clear  over  to  White  Deer  Gap ! 
Can't  you  be  good,  my  boy,  and  stop  at  home 
Where  you  are  taken  care  of  ? 
Or  shall  I  send  you  to  that  other  place 
Where  you'll  be  made  to  mind,  and  not  be  half 
As  well  off  as  you  are.     Come,  answer,  boy." 

And  Mart  said,  "Yes,  sir."  "No,  sir."  "Please."  And  sniffed 

back  tears, 
For  he  was  scared  at  the  big  Judge,  and  at 
The  whole  dim  court  room,  where  he  felt  shut  in, 
But  sat  as  brave  as  any  boy  could  sit  in  court 
Without  a  soul  he  knew,  except  a  nice 
Kind  Lady,  who  came  sometimes  to  the  Home. 
She  sat   next   to  him   here,   and   sometimes  slipped 
Her  hand  for  just  a  moment  over  his. 

And    Mart 
Was  still,  and  listened  to  the  Judge. 

The  Judge  said — "Mart,  you'll  run  away  no  more? 

Now  make  a  promise!     Here's  a  Lady  says 

You  can  be  good  if  you  try  hard.     Or  else — 

Here  is  the  formal  Order.     You'll  be  sent 

Where  you'll  not  want  to  go.     Now,  Mart,  see  here — " 

And   Mart  tried  hard  to  follow,   and   to  know 
What  was  his  luck  this  time,  for  he'd  been  moved 
Around  from  Home  to  Home. 

And  afternoon 
Grew  slower,  and  the  big  voice  far  away. 
He  caught  the  Lady's  once — she  said — "Yes,  think  of  it! 
All  the  old  tales  he  finds — Troy  Town,  the  Odyssey!" 

And   Mart  half  heard,  then — half   turned   round   his  head, 

For  in  the  darkening  room,  came  a  strange  scent 

Of  salt,  moist  air.     He  knew  it,  though  he  knew 

No  sea ;  and  a  cloudy  mass  of  shapes 

That,  as  he  looked,  and  scarcely  breathed,  seemed  slow 

To  form  to  men — a  swinging  crew  of  wild 

Rough  mariners,  in  strange,  unheard  of  garb. 

And  as  he  gazed,  there,  dark  against  the  light 

The  leader  flung  a  hand  up — looked  at  Mart 

And   Mart,  all   lost,  cried  out    (he  thought) — "Say,  you — 

I  know  you !    You're  the  guy 

They  alius  called  the  Wise-un!" 

And  "the  distant  roar 

Of  ocean  and  the  beaten  rocks"  he  heard, 

And  brief,  sweet  songs  were  thick.     Calypso  laughed, 

He  knew  it  was  Calypso,  when  she  laughed 

And  called — "Come  to  my  Isle!" 

And   in   the   fog 
Dissolving,  changing,  swirling,  a  huge  form 
Glare  from  one  eye  at  the  fierce  trooping  crew. 
And  out  the  window  rose  against  the  sky 


Roofs  of  an  old  walled  city,  and  a  plain 

Filled  with  black  tents.     And  sounds  of  fighting  flowed 

Into  Mart's  ears;  and  on  a  sudden  glowed 

A  winged  Glory.     Wonderfully  tall, 

White-armed,  blue-eyed,  the  Vision  was  borne  down 

And  swung  the  fighting  to  the  other  side, 

And  "Hector!     Hector!"  rose  upon  Mart's  ears, 

And  clash  of  sword  upon  Achilles'  shield. 

And  Mart — Mart  did  not  dare  to  move, 

He  hardly  knew  indeed  that  he  was  still. 

He  looked  and  looked,  wide-eyed,  and  breathed  no  more 

Than  he  could  help,  but  all  the  while  he  thought 

"O  Gee!     I'll  go,  I'll  go — there's  fellows  seen 

All  of  the  world — say,  there's  the  ship 

'Spreads  sail  an'  scours  with  hollow  keel  the  fcam' — 

They  all  got  wrecked  there — " 

And  Calypso  "sang, 
And  Mart  knew  what  she  sang  as  plain  as  day — 

"Not  in  the  Lotus  land  they  stayed, 
Nor  Circe's  isle  fair-seeming; 
Never  at  rest,  but  onward  sent 
Seeking  an  ancient  dreaming. 
Who  ivanders  icherc  the  Fates  compel 
Hastes,  for  he  cannot  stay — 
Always  in  all  the  world  for  him 
Neiv  roads  with  each  new  day!" 

The  sea  is  yours  to  travel, 

And  Troy  is  old  and  old; 

The  far,  far  forest  trail  is  yours, 

The  mountain's  gifts  of  gold. 

Strange  lands  whose  warriors  challenge  still, 

Whose  battle  cries  ye  greet — 

Ulysses,  Oh,  Ulysses  knew 

How  wandering   is  sweet!" 

And  a  great  chorus  seemed  to  fill  the  heavy  air, 
Rough  voices  caught  the  errant,  lifting  notes — 

"We  longed,  we  longed  for  Ithaca, 

For  Ithaca,  for  Ithaca, 
Ulysses  longed  for  Ithaca, 
But  oh,  the  uorlds  he  saw!" 

Mart  breathed  no  more  than  any  one  could  help, 

But — "Mart!   Stand   up!"  came  sharp,  then,   in   the  court. 

"Now,  that's  all,  son.     Come  here,  and  shake  my  hand." 

The  cloudy  window  panes  were  all  he  saw. 
Against  the  dark  a  tree  branch  brushed  the  glass. 

Slowly  Mart  rose,  and  shook  the  kindly  hand 
The  Judge  held  down. 

"Good-bye,"  said  he.  And  Mart 
Said  "Good-bye"  too.  "Say  'Thank  you,'  "  whispered  him 
The  Lady,  and  Mart  said  it. 

And  then  they  took  him  back  again  on  trial. 

Though  it  was  understood  by  every  one 

That  he  must  mind  the  Home  rules,  and  be  good. 
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THE  NEW  TRUCKMEN 

Work  Portraits  by  Lewis  W.  Hine 


TV  TOT  since  God,  or  Dame  Evolution  or  Mr.  Bryan  put  legs  on  the  grass- 
1-  i  hopper  has  a  living  creature  been  given  such  a  new  length  of  tether  as 
has  come  to  humans  with  the  motor  car.  It  has  revolutionized  a  hundred 
phases  of  social  life — spread  out  cities,  tapped  new  sources  of  food  supply, 
drawn  in  the  farmer  to  the  town's  circle  and  thrown  wide  the  'whole  outdoors 
to  the  city  dweller.  Motor  trucking  has  opened  up  a  new  highroad  for  robust 
individual  enterprise  for  the  man  with  small  capital  and  his  youth  before 
him,  and  at  the  same  time  a  new  calling  which  appeals  to  the  restlessness 
and  joy  of  adventure  of  a  generation  chafing  at  the  routine  of  factory  work 


AN  OLD-TIMER  FINDS  HIS  NITCH 


H 


ERE  ie>e  have  a  blacksmith,  trained  in  the  days  of  the  horse-driven  vehicle,  fitting  into  the  scheme  of 
things  ushered  in  by  the  gas  engine.    He's  at  his  forge  heating  a  spring  on  a  repair  job  for  a  motor  truck 


J  MEMBER  of  one  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  training 
**  classes  in  New  York  learning  the  inside  of  the 
steed.  The  University  of  Michigan  has  taken  the 
lead  in  appraising  and  meeting  the  need  for  ex- 
pert training  in  the  motor  industry,  with  its  twenty- 
five  courses  in  highway  engineering  and  highway 
transport  in  its  graduate  school 


A  FIELD  FOR  THE  ALL-ROUND  MECHANIC 

MACHINE  production  has  split  up  jobs  and  supplanted  the  old  fashioned  skilled  craftsman  with  a  host  of 
semi-skilled  machine-tenders.     The  automobile  plant  has  carried  the  process  to  the  nth  power,  but  the 
motor  repair  shop  calls  for  the  all-round  man 


T'HE  service  stations  of  the  big  trucking  com- 
panies have  little  to  offer  the  hostlers  and  veter- 
inaries  of  the  old-time  stables;  but  they  draw  on 
the  man  trained  in  the  machine  shops  of  yesterday. 
Above,  a  skilled  mechanic  repairing  the  chassis  of 
a  truck  at  one  of  them ;  below,  a  familiar  scene 
in  any  garage 


ONE  OF  THE   YOUNGER  MEN 


YOUNG,  wiry,  keen — a  new  type  of  truckman  has  come  in  with  the  transition  from 
horse-driven  drays.  Big  muscled  men  man  many  a  modern  truck,  but  none  the  less, 
'with  delicate  motors  to  handle  on  swift  runs,  a  process  of  natural  selection  is  going  on. 
Intelligence  and  alertness  mark  the  helpers  who  are  carrying  the  hook  of  the  freight 
handler  on  the  way  to  the  driver's  seat 


WHERE  THERE'S  ROOM  AT  THE  TOP 

AL  SMITH,  former  governor  of  New  York  and  again  a  candidate  this  fall,  began 
**■  life  as  an  errand  boy  in  the  Fulton  Fish  Market.  His  father  was  a  truckman 
and  he  used  to  help  him  out.  Therefore,  he  said,  he  came  by  the  job  almost  as  a  matter 
of  heritage  imhen  he  left  the  State  House  at  Albany  to  become  head  of  the  United  States 
Trucking  Corporation,  which,  "with  its  thousand  men  and  eight  hundred  trucks  is  the 
largest  in  the  world 
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THE  START  OF  A  PRODUCE  TRUCK 


Wl, 


ILE  we  are  in  our  beds,  things  are  astir  in  the  market  gardens  which  rim  the  great  cities,  and  from  bumpy 
lanes  to  smooth  macadam  and  the  great  stone  arteries  that  lead  cityward  come  these  caravans  of  the  commissary 


H 


AT  THE  DESTINATION 
ERE  is  a  truck  load  of  live  fowls  brought  in  from  the  country.     It  is  the  Rolls  Royce  of  the  hen  coops,  but  there 
is  a  question  whether  the  feathered  passengers  are  impressed  with  this  latter-day  version  of  the  Primrose  Way 
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A    TRUCKER  OF  TRUCK 


Farmer,  motor  driver,  merchant  —the  enterpriser  of  the  early  morning  market  is  a  colorful  figure  in  the  life  of  the  big 
city  like  New  York.  The  Jersey  and  Long  Island  small  truck  grower  brings  his  nonchalant  uniform  with  him  and 
perches  on  his  vehicle  as  he  handles  his  wares.  The  motor  truck  has  meant  a  great  advance  over  horse  wagon  or  the  steam 
railway  in  handling  near-by  perishables 


LOCHINVAR 

Go  out  toward  the  old  Newark  Turnpike  if  you  'would  get  an  idea  oj  some  of  the  difficulties  overcome  by  truckmen  in 
breaking  into  the  transportation  game.  Since  a  river  boat  knocked  down  one  of  the  two  bridges  across  the  Hackensack 
all  the  motor  traffic  that  plies  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia  and  points  between — huge  vans,  oil  tanks,  trucks  as 
large  as  freight  cars,  in  unending  procession,  feel  their  way  through  the  neck  of  one  of  the  most  congested  thoroughfares  in 
the  world.  Some  day  the  meadows  <will  be  spanned  by  broad  highways  and  perhaps  a  goodly  share  of  the  metropolis  will 
have  trucked  out  to  the  New  Jersey  highlands  and  stay  there. 


Youth  and  Courage 


IB 
Pill 

HE  discussion  of  Sir  James  M.  Barrie's 
rectorial  address  at  St.  Andrews  Uni- 
versity last  May  would  make  a  substan- 
tial and  not  uninteresting  volume.  The 
address  itself,  just  published  by  Scribner's 
under  the  title  Courage,  is  much  less  rev- 
olutionary than  some  of  the  earlier  press 
notices  made  it  appear.  Indeed,  it  is 
revolutionary  only  in  breaking  away  from  the  traditional 
academic  style  of  such  orations — but  even  for  that  there  are 
precedents. 

The  significant  thing  about  this  address,  in  fact,  is  not,- 
the  novelty  of  its  ideas  nor  the  depth  of  the  impression  it 
made  on  the  undergraduates  who  heard  it,  but  the  cry  of 
anguish  and  alarm  with  which  it  wias  greeted  by  the  old 
fogies,  the  sense  of  betrayal  by  one  from  their  midst  among 
the  owls  and  wiseacres  of  the  literary  world.  Barrie  has 
acknowledged  that  the  wisdom  which  comes  with  years  has 
its  limitations;  that  experience  while  it  teaches  also  wounds 
and  deforms.  He  does  not  make  the  blunder  of  defining 
youth  and  age  in  years;  among  those  whom  he  holds  up  to 
the  admiration  of  his  hearers  as  exemplars  of  the  youthful 
spirit  are  Henley  and  Stevenson  as  he  knew  them  in  their 
maturity,  and  Captain  Scott  at  the  end  of  his  lonely  Ant- 
arctic vigil.  It  is  not  a  deep  analysis  which  he  makes  nor 
an  exhaustive  description  of  the  quality  of  courage  that  is 
so  much  needed  in  the  world  today.  But  from  his  sketchy 
and  sometimes  flippant  remarks  there  stands  out  an  earnest 
warning  against  the  besetting  sin  of  age:  compromise — com- 
promise with  the  ideals  which  every  normal  young  person 
brings  with  him  into  adult  life.  When  he  advocates  a  new 
league  of  youth,  he  has  not  in  mind,  as  some  of  his  critics 
seem  to  assume,  a  league  of  revolt  against  established  insti- 
tutions and  political  ways,  but  a  league  of  idealists  against 
the  corrupting  materialism  of  our  age.     He  says: 

You  have  more  in  common  with  the  youth  of  other  lands  than 
Youth  and  Age  can  ever  have  with  each  other;  even  the  hostile 
countries  sent  out  many  a  son  very  like  ours,  from  the  6ame  sort  of 
homes,  the  same  sort  of  universities,  who  had  as  little  to  do  as  our 
youth  had  with  the  origin  of  the  great  adventure. 

Again,  when  he  is  referring  to  the  fact  that,  if  the  young 
men  are  not  equal  to  the  job  that  is  awaiting  them,  surely 
the  young  women  will  lead  the  way,  it  is  obvious  that  he 
is  speaking  of  performances  conditioned  on  a  passion  for 
righteousness  rather  than  the  male  virtue  of  combative 
heroism. 

IT  is  in  the  faces  opposite  you  in  the  street  car  that  you 
may  see  the  scars  of  silent  battle.  There,  under  the  mask 
of  a  type,  every  mature  man  and  woman  carries  the  carven 
memorials  of  battles  fought.  Fought  and  won  ?  How 
few!  Look  more  closely,  mark  the  traces — if  not  of  secret 
guilt,  yet  of  an  outraged  consciousness  of  failure  that  will 
force  its  reflections  through  the  bland  mirror  of  a  serene 
acceptance  of  life.  'Barrie  speaks  of  his  dual  life.  All  but 
the  young  are  conscious  of  it  in  themselves,  and  many  reveal 
it  in  their  countenances.  Every  year  adds  to  our  memory 
of  struggles  in  which  now  the  cherished  ideals  of  youth, 
now  the  shameful  compromises  of  age  have  been  victorious. 
We  always  see  the  ego  somewhat  idealized — necessarily  so 
in  youth  when  the  mirror,  as  Barrie  points  out,  still  reflects 
the  hope  as  well  as  the  presence.  But  with  greater  self- 
knowledge  comes  a  truer  self-evaluation.  We  still  believe 
ourselves  possessed  of  a  power  that  gives  us  happy  memories 
of  temptations  routed,  of  obstacles  overcome;    but  the  sense 


of  that  possession  is  clouded  by  recollections  of  weakness. 
We  may  even  be  plagued  by  a  demon  who  suggests  for  our 
most  courageous  deeds  unheroic  motives  or  the  aid  of  acci- 
dental circumstances.  Some  are  able  to  keep  their  memories 
in  control  throughout  life,  or  almost  so;  some  are  such 
accomplished  liars  that  they  can  deceive  even  themselves. 
But  the  other  self  will  not  be  altogether  denied:  Through 
the  day-dreams  of  reminiscence  and  the  conjured-up  recol- 
lection of  a  virtuous  life  break  its  ugly  fangs,  and  death 
casts  his  shadows  before  him. 

Energy,  says  Lord  Beaverbrook,  is  what  the  world  requires 
of  its  young  men.  He  admits  that  the  middle-aged,  especially 
when  they  have  been  successful,  are  apt  to  be  over-cautious, 
lacking  in  initiative,  inactive.  But  it  is  not  of  lack  of  energy 
that  Barrie  complains.  No  one  who  has  seen  the  old  and 
the  middle-aged  bestir  themselves  in  the  late  war  will  accuse 
them  of  that.  It  is  the  direction  of  energy  that  counts.  The 
word  courage  which  Barrie  chose  for  the  text  of  his  paper 
has  its  root  in  the  latin  cor;  it  is  action  from  the  heart.  It 
is  not  the  energy  that  makes  for  worldly  success;  it  is  not 
the  energy  inspired  by  jealousy  or  suspicion — rather  it  is 
generous,  creative;  it  is,  as  Barrie  has  it,  "these  hard-bitten 
men  singing  to  you  from  their  tent." 

Courage  is  of  the  same  spirit  as  beauty  and  youth.  Thus 
the  Greeks  conceived  it — you  find  it  portrayed  for  ever  in 
the  most  marvelous  sculpture  the  world  has  produced ;  thus 
it  touches  us  as  soldiers  and  sailors  march  by  in  closed  ranks. 
The  emotional  appeal  of  the  bravery  that  sends  them  forth 
to  battle  is  combined  with  the  esthetic  appeal  of  the  rhyth- 
mical motion  of  their  sun-burnt,  healthy  young  bodies.  But 
only  as  we  conceive  of  the  ends  for  which  they  offer  to  risk 
health  and  life  itself  as  worthy  of  the  highest  human  aspira- 
tions can  we  appreciate  the  beauty  or  the  courage  of  that 
passing  army. 

And,  when  we  come  to  think  of  it,  are  not  the  most  appeal- 
ing works  of  art  and  literature  those  in  which  this  trichord 
of  human  qualities  is  struck;  youth,  courage,  beauty?  The 
indomitable  courage  not  only  of  the  hero  but  also  of  lovers; 
the  young  Mother  of  Christ;  the  Saints  and  Martyrs — old 
some  of  them  in  the  flesh  but  never  old  with  cautiousness 
and  doubt ;  even  in  architecture  the  courageous  departure 
from  old  forms ;  in  music  the  epoch-making  breaks  of  classical 
tradition  by  new  pathfinders  ever  and  anon  ? 

EVEN  Barrie  seems  unconscious  of  this  all-pervading  in- 
fluence of  the  spirit  of  youth  when  it  appears  unham- 
pered and  undisguised.  His  examples  of  courage  are  as 
limited  to  the  conventional  interpretation  as  those  of  most 
writers.  Yet,  from  all  accounts  of  trained  psychological  ob- 
servers, the  amount  of  courage  required  of  the  individual 
soldier  at  the  front — where  his  morale  is  maintained  by  a 
carefully  guarded  and  influenced  social  environment — is  no 
greater  than  that  displayed  by  countless  individuals  in  meet- 
ing other  dangers.  The  person  who  is  facing  death  alone, 
for  instance,  without  the  soldier's  consciousness  of  the  tre- 
mendous prestige  and  disgrace  that  are  his  alternatives,  needs 
considerably  more  self-possession  to  keep  his  nerves  under 
control.  Without  the  cheer  of  his  comrades,  the  gallantry 
of  his  officers,  the  knowledge  of  certain  reward,  he  faces  his 
risk  unobserved  ;  he  may  have  to  make  a  vital  decision  first 
before  acting  upon  it  courageously,  with  the  possibility  of 
having  made  a  wrong  decision. 

The  courage  which  enables  the  individual  man  and  woman 
to  live  up  to  important  decisions  even  when  serious  risk  is 
involved  to  their  health  and  happiness,  within  the  ordinary 
circumstances  of  social  life,  is  infinitely  more  important  for 
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YOUTH    AND    COURAGE 


human  progress  than  the  valor  of  a  selected  group  of  young 
men  who  display  that  virtue  under  carefully  guarded  cir- 
cumstances. The  significance  of  Barrie's  paper  lies  to  some 
extent  in  that  he  brought  out  the  need  for  that  courage  at 
a  time  when  the  people's  naturally  sound  valuations  have  be- 
come somewhat  confused  by  the  "morale-making"  agencies 
of  war  and  peace.  It  is  necessary  in  these  days  of  moral 
lassitude  that  we  think  of  a  new  educational  approach  for 
the  development  of  courage — among  the  young  of  all  ages. 
But  before  we  can  make  much  progress  in  that  direction,  it 
is  necessary  that  we  recognize  more  clearly  the  degrees  of 
courage  required  for  various  socially  desirable  forms  of 
behavior.  For  instance,  we  are  apt  to  exaggerate  the  value 
of  physical  courage — though  this  is,  of  course,  impossible 
without  moral  courage.  But  dangers  to  health  and  life  are 
not  the  only  ones  that  count :  Some  of  the  most  courageous 
men  and  women  of  our  time  are  those  who,  after  due  de- 
liberation, risk  friendships,  reputation,  material  prosperity, 
career,  family  ties,  political  aims,  influence  and  liberty  so 
they  might  live  up  to  the  dictates  of  their  conscience.  It 
often  takes  more  courage  to  face  life  than  to  face  death. 

OUR  definition  of  courage  is  still  too  narrow  if  it  in- 
cludes only  that  of  militant  attack  and  repulsion — 
the  valor  which  consists  in  "pulling  oneself  together"  for 
quick  action.  There  is  a  courage  of  acceptance  also,  and 
without  it  there  could  be  no  saintliness  and  no  perfect  love. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  possible  some  day  to  measure  moral  energy 
as  now  we  measure  intelligence;  then  we  shall  know  better 
Avhere  to  look  for  our  great  heroes  and  heroines.  In  the 
meantime  it  is  well  to  remember  that  moral  health,  no  less 
than  physical  health,  has  laws  that  are  not  conditioned  upon 
social    sanctions.      Society   merely    registers   the    impressions 


of  moral  qualities  upon  itself;  it  sometimes  recognizes  and 
even  rewards  courage;  but  among  the  greatest  historical 
displays  of  that  quality  are  those  that  have  gone  unrecognized 
and  unrewarded  as  such.  Indeed,  the  disquieting  truth  of 
Barrie's  discourse — disquieting  to  so  many  of  his  contem- 
poraries— was  that  it  faintly  suggested  the  natural  relation 
betweeen  courage  and  revolt.  Many  of  our  greatest  pioneers 
have  been  rebels  against  the  social  conventions  of  their  time 
— one  need  think  no  further  than  the  supreme  example  set 
the  world  upon  the  hill  of  Golgotha.  If  the  young  of  all 
nations  must  revolt  against  their  elders,  it  is  not  because 
of  a  special  moral  necessity  of  revolt  by  young  people ;  it 
is  not  because  the  present  generation  of  middle-aged  is  par- 
ticularly wicked  or  foolish,  or  both,  or  because  the  young 
folks  of  these  days  are  unusually  wise — but  it  is  because 
after  the  recent  shake-up  of  social  conventions  those  who 
were  part  of  the  old  social  life  are  not  safe  guides  for  that 
which  must  follow  it. 

As  the  world  is  settling  down  to  the  business  of  peace, 
many  fussy  workmen  with  gray  hair  are  patching  up  the 
fissures  which  the  events  of  the  war  have  cut  into  the  old 
crust  of  political,  economic  and  social  life.  It  needs  the 
young  and  unafraid  to  examine  a  little  those  clefts  to  see 
whether  these  hurried  repairs  are  really  worth  while,  whether 
they  are  not  merely  going  to  dam  up  forces  that  must  be  set 
free  so  that  the  human  spirit  may  find  a  living  embodiment 
of  its  aspirations.  The  youth  movement  in  many  lands  is 
such  a  going  back  to  the  essential  experience  of  the  race.  It 
is  laughing  at  many  of  the  things  that  the  older  generation 
revered.  It  is  learning  to  laugh  at  its  own  solemnity ;  but 
underneath  its  laughter  there  is  a  great  resolve  and  a  great 
promise.  B.  L- 
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Holy  Girl  Church.     Less  unique,  but  very  taking  for  local 
color,  is  The  Tree  That  Saw  Jesus. 

A  long  way  below  these  in  interest  comes  an  inferior  crop 
that  is  distractingly  plentiful — a  hundred  tales  of  "de  bug- 
ger" (bogie?)  yarns  of  giants  and  goblins,  saints'  legends 
that  to  an  American  do  not  always  recommend  the  saints, 
incidents  weird,  or  horrible,  or  sometimes  foul  beyond  be- 
lief. The  story-teller  makes  very  little  moral  or  artistic 
distinction.  It  has  taken  three  years  to  select  even  from 
what  my  Syrian  neighbor  chooses  to  call  her  "holy  stories" 

the  small  set  that  would  give  pleasure      

to  an  American  magazine  audience. 

It  was  easy  to  begin  collecting  the 
stories  for  their  own  sake ;  but  present- 
ly the  Survey  Graphic  discovered 
that  one  of  them,  at  least,  was  already 
known  in  other  versions.  This  raised 
the  question,  had  the  tales  a  historical 
as  well  as  literary  interest?  Three  in- 
terpreters, specialists  working  from 
very  different  points  of  view,  have 
agreed  on  one  point.  The  best  of  the 
narratives  come  of  honorable  Hebrew 
lineage;  they  are  not  Syrian,  that  is 
Arabic,  but  of  Jewish  origin,  and  their 
nearest  parallel  is  the  Talmud.  Pro- 
fessor Lewis  Ginsberg  of  the  Jewish 
Seminary  of  New  York  treats  them  as 
Jewish  folk-lore,  of  which  he  has  made 
-especial   study.      From   the  moral   and 


The   Series   as   Published   in 
Survey  Graphic 

How  God  Make  Everybody  Rich 
Those  Holy  Girl  Church 
November 

How  God  Hate  the  Old  Black  Dog 
The  Tree  that  Saw  Jesus 
The  Man  God  Wanted  Poor 
January 

How  God  Took  Moses'  Soul 
The  Man  Who  Shot  God 
March 

The  Village  that  Wanted  Rain 
The  Farmer  Who  Was   Holy  Man 
August 

Saint   Peter's  Mother 
September 


typically  racial  angle,  the  teacher  of  the  Hebrew  school  in 
the  New  England  town  where  I  gathered  the  stories  adds 
several  comments.  And  Professor  Irving  F.  Wood,  head  of 
the  Smith  College  Bible  Department,  presents  the  findings 
of  higher  criticism. 

How  God  Got  Moses'  Soul  is  the  only  story  previously 
known  to  all  three.  Professor  Wood  thinks  that  it  is  the 
most  venerable  of  the  series  and  that  it  is  in  the  Talmud. 
Its  modern  dress  of  oddly  broken  English  cannot  hide  from 
him  certain  accuracies  characteristic  of  oral  tradition ;  for 
example,  the  phrase  about  the  smell  of 
the  apple  appears  in  the  earliest  records 
of  the  tale. 

Professor  Ginsberg,  analyzing  more 
at  length,  finds  that  three  Semitic 
sources  have  somehow  grown  together 
into  one  plot.  The  inability  of  the 
angel  to  take  Moses'  soul  is  a  very  old 
Jewish  legend  of  which  there  are  so 
many  versions.  (He  himself  has  treated 
them  in  Volume  5  of  his  book,  Jewish 
Legends,  soon  to  be  published.)  The 
second  element  is  the  story  of  Moses 
digging  his  own  grave.  By  a  queer 
freak  of  distribution,  this  appears 
among  the  Falashas,  the  black  Jews  of 
Abysinnia.  The  Arabs  also  tell  it,  as 
seems  more  reasonable,  and  their  ver- 
sion has  already  been  collected  by  a 
scholar.       (See     Jacques     Faitlovitch, 
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Mota  Mosu  [Death  of  Moses]  texte  ethiopen,  traduit  en 
hebreu  et  en  francais,  Paris,  1906.)  Professor  Ginsberg 
hazards  the  attractive  guess  that  the  death  caused  by  smell- 
ing the  apple  may  be  connected  with  the  legend,  widely  pre- 
vailing, though  not  accepted  in  the  Biblical  book  of  Genesis, 
that  the  forbidden  fruit  was  an  apple. 

The  comment  of  our  local  guardian  of  Hebrew  tradition 
had  a  taking  literalness.  "I  know  the  first  part  of  that,"  he 
nodded,  confirming  the  analysis  that  splits  the  story.  "That 
belongs  to  us.  God  takes  the  soul  of  a  holy  man  easily,  but 
to  get  the  soul  of  a  wicked  man,  it's  like  pulling  a  heavy 
cord  through  a  small  hole.  It  was  not  an  apple,  though," 
he  denies,  frowning.  'Your  friend  is  wrong  about  that. 
I  know  how  God  took  Moses'  soul ;  through  the  mouth,  yes, 
but  it  was  with  a  holy  kiss." 

This  and  the  two  other  tales  of  Moses  are  "of  the  genuine 
hero-tale  kind,"  according  to  Professor  Wood,  "for  the 
basis  is  the  greatness  of  Moses."  What  fantastic  embroidery 
they  all  weave  on  the  familiar  theme  (to  Old  Testament 
students)  that  Moses  talked  with  God!  The 
story  of  the  old  black  dog  was  recognized  by 
my  Hebrew  teacher  as  one  of  very  many  Jew- 
ish legends  of  kindness  to  animals. 

"But  that  is  ours!"  he  protested  jealously. 
"You  say  she  is  Syrian?  How  could  she  get 
it?  The  rabbis  always  teach  kindness  to  all 
that  God  has  made." 

Another  example  of  the  accidental  collision 
of  sources  is  The  Man  Who  Shot  God.  His- 
torically, says  Professor  Ginsberg,  this  is  the 
legend  of  the  gnat  of  Titus  whom  God 
thus  punished  for  destroying  the  Temple  of 
Jerusalem.  (See  the  Talmud,  Treatise  of 
Gittin  56:6.)  Of  course  the  Hebrew  teacher 
was  familiar  with  the  story  and  eager  to  sup- 
ply it.  The  Roman  general,  flushed  with 
triumph,  proudly  defied  God  himself,  success- 
fully up  to  a  certain  point.  Vengeance  came, 
as  stated  in  the  identical  phrase  by  educated 
Jew  and  illiterate  Syrian,  when  "God  sent 
the  smallest  thing  ever  he  made  up  that  wicked 
man's  nostril."  In  the  teacher's  version  God 
concludes  the  story — tamely  enough  without 
the  Syrian  story-teller's  dialect: 

"I  don't  want  to  punish  your  body  anyway. 
I'm  going  to  punish  your  soul." 

With  all  the  agreement,  there  are  two  alien  flavors  in  this 
story.  Professor  Ginsberg  declares  that  the  head  of  gold 
which  appears  in  my  Syrian  neighbor's  version  was  no  part 
of  the  Titus  legend.  And  not  even  the  Encyclopedia  Brit- 
tanica  can  help  to  account  entirely  for  the  story-teller's 
breath-taking  reference  to  Nimrod,  the  founder  of  Nineveh, 
though  it  does  blacken  Nimrod's  reputation  to  correspond 
somewhat  with  that  other  hunter  who  "shot  God."  To  be 
sure,  Nimrod  enjoys  a  certain  respectability  as  a  Biblical 
character,  but  the  encyclopedia  suggests  grimly  that  the  one 
reference  to  him  in  Genesis  as  a  "mighty  hunter  before  the 
Lord"  may  be  translated  "against  the  Lord."  It  was  he 
whose  officers  raised  the  Tower  of  Babel,  so  one  Assyrian 
tablet  records,  in  order  to  shoot  at  God  with  their  ai  rows 
and  kill  Him! 

Epic  hate  is  immortal.  The  black  breath  of  this  tale  that 
is  three  thousand  years  older  than  the  first  settlements  on 
the  Nile  has  floated  intangibly  down  to  an  uncritical  old- 
world  story-teller  in  an  American  mill-town  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Century. 

Also  of  Jewish  origin  is  The  Man  God  Wanted  Poor. 
Stamped  with  the  fatalism  of  an  oppressed  race,  small  won- 
der that,  as  Professor  Ginsberg  notes,  this  is  very  popular 
among  the  Jews  of  Germany. 


This  is  another  tale  that  may  perhaps  be  pre-Christian.  At 
least,  observes  Professor  Wood,  "It  hardly  began  with  Peter. 
It  was  an  independent  story  which  got  attached  to  Peter 
popularly.  The  point  does  not  depend  on  its  having  Peter 
for  the  hero."  Indeed,  it  seems  to  be  also  in  circulation,  told 
simply  as  the  fate  of  a  "stingy  old  woman."  So  Jacob  Riis 
found  it  and  collected  it  in  his  book,  Neighbors,  with  the 
onion  transformed  to  a  carrot.  Selma  Lagerlof,  who  brought 
the  story  back  from  Palestine,  will  have  none  of  any  vege- 
table aid!  In  her  highly  literary  version,  the  mother  rises 
on  an  angel's  wing.  Madame  Lagerlof  ignores  the  folk-lore 
interest  to  concentrate  in  modern  fashion  on  the  social  moral : 
if  each  of  us  loved  his  neighbor,  there  would  be  no  need  of 
a  place  for  lost  souls. 

Our  local  Hebnjw  teacher,  himself  a  European  Jew,  threw 
an  unexpected  light  on  the  significance  of  this  story.  "That 
writes  the  truth  !"  he  declared  earnestly.  "You  know  how  we 
Jews  reverence  our  old  people,  and  especially  the  mother  of  a 
great  man.  Yet  even  the  mother  of  a  great  man  must  save 
herself.  That  is  daring,  it  is  the  extreme  case  ; 
yet  each  of  us  must  save  his  own  soul." 

So  the  expert  of  one  kind  or  another  helps 
us  to  delight  in  the  stories  quite  apart  from 
their  intrinsic  merits,  by  suggesting  endless 
room  for  the  imagination  to  work  about  in. 
For  instance,  some  of  them  he  finds  in  the 
Talmud.  Since  the  story-teller  cannot  read, 
how  else  can  she  have  them  except  from  the 
common  source,  by  oral  tradition?  Again, 
here  and  there  he  points  out  a  haunting  phrase 
or  idea  that  is  nobody  knows  how  old ;  one  at 
least  in  The  Man  Who  Shot  God  echoes 
back  far  beyond  the  Biblical  Flood.  Perhaps 
another,  How  God  Got  Moses'  Soul,  has  one 
root  in  the  Garden  of  Eden.  The  stream  of 
uncharted  centuries  has  indeed  swept  down 
strange  freightage  into  the  story-teller's  ocean. 
There  are  occasional  monstrous  creatures  out 
of  dim  sub-human  depths,  and  much  froth  of 
legend  thrust  upward  now  and  again.  Here 
and  there  floats  a  branch  of  rare  wood  that 
bears  testimony  to  a  priceless  lost  forest  far 
up  stream  beyond  the  ken  of  modern  man. 

According  to  temperament,  one's  interest 
dwells  on  such  points  in  the  tales  themselves, 
or  on  the  amazing  proof  that  they  are  indeed 
a  spoil  of  the  ancient  East.  There  is  still  another  considera- 
tion :  the  best  of  the  legends  will  stand  on  their  own  merits 
by  reason  of  sheer  folk-wisdom.  Exactly  like  the  allegories 
of  the  Hebrew  prophets  or  the  parable  of  the  "Syrian 
Christ,"  they  are  told  to  convey  a  point,  and  some  of  the 
morals  are  unshakably  true.  Those  two  poor  girls  who 
helped  to  build  the  church  by  "givin'  what  they  oughter  kep' 
for  themself"  are  worthy  of  divine  honor.  The  root  of 
man's  kindness  to  animals  is  truly  his  view  that  these  are 
lesser  children  of  God.  (Compare  the  Ancient  Mariner.) 
It  is  often  enough  the  humble  soul  that  has  the  slightest 
interference  between  itself  and  God,  as  in  The  Farmer  Who 
Was  Holy  Man.  Here  the  peasant's  imagined  blankets 
make  the  same  symbol  for  sin  that  Hawthorne  has  developed 
in  The  Minister's  Black  Veil. 

And  yet,  what  grips  the  imagination  most  is  not  the  moral 
quality  of  the  stories  themselves,  nor  their  oral  preservation 
through  the  unlettered  centuries,  nor  their  strange  trans- 
mission to  modern  America.  It  is  the  evidence  that  such  a 
body  of  folk-lore  still  exists,  the  common  heritage  of  a 
people  once  rooted  in  Asia  Minor  but  now  scattered  all  over 
the  world.  With  sheer  wonder  we  touch  a  limb  of  that 
World  Tree  of  Norse  legend:  Igdrasil  whose  roots  are 
wrapped  about  the  center  of  our  earth.    "We  are  burrowing. 


RACE 
RELATIONS 


THE  color-line  of  the  South,  the  cross- 
ways  of  English  speech  which  enter 
into  the  immigrant  neighborhoods  of  our 
cities,  the  clash  of  forces  that  rack  post- 
war Europe — these  in  their  intimately  hu- 
man bearings  are  illuminated  from  time  to 
time  in  the  pages  of  the  Survey.  Have 
the  newer  methods  of  social  diagnosis  any 
light  to  throw  on  the  Indian  problem? 

The  Red  Atlantis 

<Bj  John  Collier 

Much  has  been  written  about  Taos,  set 
there  in  the  Rockies  where  the  American 
West,  the  Spanish  tradition,  the  old  tribal 
life  of  the  red  men  and  the  modern  artists' 
colony  rub  elbows.  But  here  in  this  ar- 
ticle we  have  something  new,  challenging, 
revealing,  the  appraisal  of  the  Indian 
pueblo  by  one  of  the  foremost  students  of 
American  community  life — and  of  a  great 
hope  in  the  way  of  which  stands  "nothing 
but  the  white  man's  skepticism,  depart- 
mental routines,  archaic  official  ideals  and 
jealous  vested   interests." 

The  Most  Ancient  Capitals 
of  America 

"Br  SMary  Sheepshanks 

Back  of  the  Tacna-Arica  Conference  at 
Washington  lies  more  than  the  conflict  be- 
tween rival  South  American  states.  On  the 
heights  of  the  Andes  stands  Cuzco,  the 
ancient  Inca  capital  and  city  of  the  Sun. 
Here  are  huge  monuments  of  a  still  earlier 
civilization,  comparable  perhaps  in  point  of 
time  as  in  size  with  those  of  Egypt  and 
Babylon.  Here  are  survivals  of  the  Span- 
ish colonial  times.  And  here  glamorous 
and  grim,  the  deep-seated  social  questions 
of  peonage  and  smouldering  revolt  among 
the  Indian  laborers  of  the  haciendas.  With 
the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  these  up- 
land regions  are  neighbors  to  us.  What  of 
them?  An  answer  by  a  former  London 
settlement  worker,  long  secretary  of  the 
International  Women's  Suffrage  Associa- 
tion, who  is  just  returned  from  a  visit  to 
Bolivia   and    Peru. 

Constantinople 

'By  Clarence  Richard  Johnson 

That  type  of  community  stock-taking, 
which  had  its  inception  in  Pittsburgh  and 
has  been  taken  up  by  such  twentieth  cen- 
tury cities  as  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Spring- 
field and  Topeka  has  been  transplanted 
overseas.  The  surveys  of  Prague  and 
Pekin  have  been  followed  in  the  Near  East. 
And  we  have  a  canvass  of  the  ancient 
Byzantine  capital,  where  today  a  joint 
inter-allied  commission  governs,  watching 
precariously  a  melting  pot  of  races  lest  it 
boil  over.  The  story  of  the  survey  and  the 
significance  of  its  findings  will  be  told  by 
the  director,  Clarence  Richard  Johnson  of 
Robert  College. 
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1,820,000  Telephones  Moved 


In  the  telephone  business 
every  day  is  "moving  day." 
Telephone  subscribers  are  prob- 
ably the  most  stable  and  perma- 
nent portion  of  our  population; 
yet  during  the  past  year  one 
telephone  out  of  every  seven  in 
the  Bell  System  was  moved  from 
one  place  of  residence  or  busi- 
ness to  another  at  some  time  dur- 
ing the  year. 

The  amount  of  material  and 
labor,  and  the  extent  of  plant 
changes  involved  in  "station 
movement"  are  indicated  by  the 
.  fact  that  this  item  of  service  cost 
the  Bell  System  more  than 
$15,000,000  in  1921. 

To  most  people,  the  connect- 
ing or  disconnecting  of  a  tele- 
phone seems  a  simple  operation 
of  installing  or  removing  the 
instrument.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 


in  every  case  it  necessitates 
changes  in  the  cables  and  wires 
overhead  or  underground.  It 
also  necessitates  changes  in  cen- 
tral office  wires  and  switchboard 
connections;  in  subscribers' 
accounts  and  directory  listings; 
and  frequently  requires  new 
"drop"  lines  from  open  wires  or 
cables. 

The  problems  of  station  move- 
ment are  among  the  large  prob- 
lems of  the  telephone  service. 
Because  of  the  double  operation 
of  disconnecting  and  re-connect- 
ing, the  work  involved  is  often 
twice  as  great  as  in  the  case  of 
new  subscribers.  With  nearly 
2,000,000  changes  a  year,  it  is 
only  by  the  most  expert  manage- 
ment of  plant  facilities  that  Bell 
service  is  enabled  to  follow  the 


subscriber  wherever  he  goes. 
"  Bell  System" 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated   Companies 

One  Policy,  One  System,  Universal  Service,  and  all  directed  toward 
Better  Service 


Survey  Associates,   Publishers 
112  East  19th  Street,  New  York 

for    which    please 
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down  into  the  spiritual  origins  of  a  race ;  whether  we  like  to 
acknowledge  it  or  not,  we  are  coming  close  to  one  of  the 
sources  of  our  English  Bible. 

Here  in  this  Syrian  kitchen  is  one  of  the  elements  of  the 
atmosphere  that  the  Messiah  breathed,  himself  by  rich  in- 
heritance a  born  teller  of  tales.  Neither  Uncle  Remus  nor 
Hiawatha,  our  only  similar  collections,  can  touch  us  so 
nearly.  As  we  know  the  mind  of  the  Indian  and  the  mind 
of  the  Negro  from  the  tales  they  have  chosen  to  tell,  we  are 
doubly  bound  to  know  the  mind  of  the  Syrian.  For  one 
part  of  his  heritage  is  ours  already  as  it  has  come  down  to  us 
in  the  life-blood  of  the  Pilgrims. 
(In  answering  these  advertisements  please  mention  The  Survey.     It  helps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 
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time  to  keep  all  the  force  there  busy  during  the  long  hours 
at  their  regular  work.     During  this  time  they  don  working 
clothes  and  are  very  helpful  in  the  factory,  for  they  have  all 
had  factory  training. 

On  account  of  the  trouble  we  had  with  certain  office  em- 
ployes who  objected  to  working  on  the  same  schedule  as  the 
factory  employes  we  decided  several  years  ago  not  to  go 
outside  our  regular  force  to  fill  higher  positions — that  is, 
positions  above  "common  labor."  We  have  been  educating 
former  factory  workers  as  salesmen  during  the  last  eighteen 
months  and  with  some  success.  These  salesmen  work  in  the 
factory  during  the  rush  season  and  then  return  to 
the  road. 

Another  instance  of  the  consideration  of  the  council  for 
the  manager  occurred  when  the  motion  was  passed  that  all 
employes  work  the  same  number  of  hours.  The  manager  was 
excepted  on  the  grounds  that  because  his  work  was  mainly 
brain  work  he  needed  more  freedom  than  the  other  employes. 
The  manager  did  not  accept  this  privilege  because  having 
done  both  brain  work  and  hard  manual  labor,  he  knew  that 
brain  work  did  not  fatigue  him  as  much  as  hard  physical 
work. 

During  the  last  year  the  council  has  been  studying  the 
most  difficult  department  of  our  business,  sales  problems. 
We  deal  in  specialty  food  products,  and  the  competition 
with  similar  foods  which  are  nationally  advertised  is  very 
keen.  At  almost  every  meeting  for  the  last  six  months, 
in  my  capacity  as  sales-manager  I  have  given  all  the  informa- 
tion at  my  command  to  the  council  and  it  has  been  making 
steady  progress  in  its  grasp  of  the  sales  problems.  To  fur- 
ther assist  the  council  in  its  study  of  sales  problems,  as 
well  as  to  give  a  few  of  our  factory  men  a  chance  to  be- 
come salesmen,  we  have  trained  two  former  factory  work- 
ers. They  cover  Indianapolis,  and  as  they  are  members 
of  council  and  attend  all  its  meetings  they  bring  their 
problems  before  that  body. 

Profit  Sharing 

FROM  the  beginning  of  our  plan  of  self-government  we 
have  had  a  profit-sharing  plan.  We  have  paid  the  same 
rate  per  cent  on  pay-roll,  both  wage  and  salary,  as  we  pay 
on  capital  stock.  That  is,  an  employe  whose  salary  is  a 
thousand  dollars  receives  the  same  dividend  that  he  would 
get  from  ten  shares  of  stock  amounting  to  a  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  dividends  on  the  wage  pay-roll  are  not  paid  to 
the  wage  workers,  but  the  amount  is  set  aside  as  a  reserve 
fund  which  may  be  used  by  the  council,  or  by  a  committee 
appointed  by  it,  to  assist  those  employes  who  need  financial 
help  from  time  to  time.  The  dividends  to  the  salary 
workers  are  paid  either  in  cash  or  in  stock  as  the  council 
may  decide.  If  paid  in  stock  the  employes  may  sell  this  to 
the  company,  and  the  company  obligates  itself  to  buy  it  at 
par,  but  not  more  than  one  share  per  month  from  any  one 
employe.  The  employe  who  leaves  our  employ  must  offer 
his  stock  to  us  at  par. 

Our  Farm  Council 

WE  have  the  same  system  of  government, 
and  much  the  same  system  of  profit- 
sharing  at  our  farm  that  we  have  at  the  plant. 
The  farm  is  operated  by  the  company.  It  is 
a  tract  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  acres  and  is 
being  rapidly  developed  as  a  stock  farm.  It  is 
located  about  ten  miles  from  the  plant,  and 
we  are  in  daily  communication  with  it.  In 
fact  I  live  on  it  about  seven  months  of  the 
year.  The  farm  employes  are  developing 
quite  rapidly  in  their  council  work.  They  are 
showing    more     initiative    than     the     factory 


workers  did  during  the  first  year  of  our  self-government 
plan  at  the  plant.  The  hours  of  labor  at  the  farm  vary 
greatly  with  the  seasons.  At  present  the  farm  employes 
■work  from  six  a.  M.  to  six  p.  M.,  except  Saturday  when 
they  take  the  afternoon  off  unless  work  is  unusually  press- 
ing, when  they  may  work  until  six  p.  m.  They  take  an 
hour  and  a  half  at  noon — at  least  they  may  take  that 
but  seldom  do.  They  also  work  on  salary,  all  except 
the  casuals.  On  account  of  the  nature  of  farm  work  they 
have  to  do  a  good  deal  on  Sunday.  As  far  as  I  know 
there  is  no  complaint  among  the  farm  employes  as  to  the 
hours.  This  problem  settles  itself  as  it  does  at  the  plant,  by 
the  necessities  of  the  situation. 

Once  a  year  we  have  a  stockholders'  and  employes'  dinner 
at  which  all  emplayes  and  practically  all  stockholders  are 
present.  I  make  my  annual  report  at  this  time  and  the 
results  of  the  year's  business  are  discussed.  We  also  dis- 
cuss the  prospects  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  outstanding  result  of  our  work  during  the  last  five 
and  a  half  years  has  been  the  progress  members  of  council 
have  made  in  their  grasp  of  the  intricacies  of  business,  of 
manufacturing,  of  sales  problems  and  economic  principles. 
I  think  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  any  theorist  to 
induce  this  body  to  take  an  ill  considered,  half-baked 
action. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  progress  many  of  our  employes 
have  made  as  managers  of  our  enterprise  is  the  spirit  that 
prevails  among  all  our  force,  including  those  who  do  not 
attend  council  meetings.  There  is  never  any  complaint,  no 
holding  back ;  all  are  willing  to  do  as  much  as  they  are 
able.  Occasionally  during  the  first  three  years  of  our  ex- 
periment an  employe  would  not  do  his  share.  He  could  not 
last  long  because  of  the  criticisms  of  his  fellow  workers. 
The  employe  who  remains  with  us  is  the  "man  who  will 
and  can  in  all  things  do  his  share." 

Of  course  we  have  become  much  more  efficient.  That 
necessarily  follows  from  an  understanding  of  the  problems 
of  the  business  and  better  spirit.  I  have  not  space  in  this 
article  to  deal  with  statistics,  but  a  comparison  of  our  costs 
of  production  for  the  first  moots  of  1922  with  those  of  a 
similar  period  for  1921  may  be  of  interest.  During  the 
first  four  months  of  1922  we  produced  three  and  one-half 
times  as  many  goods  as  in  the  similar  period  of  1921.  and 
our  pay-roll  was  only  one  fifth  larger.  Our  rate  of  pay 
was  slightly  higher  in  1922  than  in  1921  and  our 
hours  of  labor  per  week  a  little  less.  Putting  this 
in  percentage  our  cost  per  unit  in  192 1  was  IOO  and  in 
1922,  37. 

If  the  readers  of  this  article  wish  to  secure  more  statistical 
information  they  may  do  so  by  reading  an  article  which 
will  soon  be  published  by  Prof.  Paul  H.  Douglas  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  in  the  Journal  of  Political  Economy.  He 
spent  five  days  with  us  in  May.  We  gave  him  all  the  in- 
formation at  our  command  ;  he  attended  a  council  meeting 
and  worked  with  our  farm  employes  in  the  harvest  fields. 
We  were  delighted  to  have  him  with  us  as 
we  all  wished  an  unprejudiced  and  intel- 
ligent expert  opinion  of  the  results  of  our 
work. 

I  believe  that  by  such  a  plan  as  ours  not 
only  are  the  efficiency  and  the  spirit  of  the 
employers  very  much  improved,  but  the 
management  gets  far  more  pleasure  from  its 
work.  I  know  of  no  adventure  in  industry 
which  compares  with  that  of  working  inti- 
mately with  a  group  of  manual  workers. 
The  real  excitement,  and  the  real  stimulus 
in  life  is  our  dealings  with  human  beings, 
not  with  inanimate  objects. 
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trial  war.  In  this  field,  then,  opportunity  was  afforded  for 
testing  the  feasibility  of  a  machinery  for  adjustments  en- 
dowed with  compulsory  powers.  Could  it  be  directed  against 
large  numbers  of  workmen  as  it  was  against  the  employers, 
the  latter  being  brought  up  with  a  sharp  turn  through  can- 
cellation of  their  profitable  contracts? 

To  enforce  upon  large  numbers  of  working  people  the  ob- 
servance of  orders  or  engagements,  however,  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult matter  in  practice.  It  reminds  me  of  an  anecdote  of 
Lincoln,  I  think  unpublished,  which  came  down  to  me  by 
word  of  mouth  through  a  nephew  of  the  late  Dr.  George 
Agnew  of  New  York.  The  doctor  was  an  intimate  friend 
and  was  staying  at  the  White  House  during  an  evening. 
Lincoln  was  engaged  in  an  adjoining  room  in  interminable 
interviews  with  all  sorts  of  applicants  for  favor  or  clemency. 
It  was  well  toward  midnight  when  the  President  entered 
the  living  apartments  and  threw  himself  into  a  chair,  utterly 
exhausted,  with  the  remark,  "Agnew,  there  is  no  end  to  the 
people  who  want  other  people's  jobs,  to  officers  who  want 
promotion  or  to  applicants  for  favored  contracts.  How  can 
we  hope  to  deal  with  them  all  ?  Agnew,  did  you  ever  try 
to  shovel  fleas?" 

That  in  reality  is  what  it  comes  to  in  the  attempt  to  require 
fulfillment  of  engagements  by  perhaps  thousands  of  people 
at  a  clip.  It  is  veritably  like  attempting  to  shovel  fleas. 
The  defiance  of  the  Kansas  Industrial  Court  by  Howat  and 
his  fellow  insurgents  in  the  United  Mine  Workers  is  a  case 
in  point.  And  repeatedly  during  the  war  we  were  called 
upon  to  face  situations  in  which  the  edict  of  the  government 
might  be  defied  by  such  large  numbers  of  workers  as  to  im- 
peril continued  prosecution  of  the  war. 

Possibly  at  times  the  administration  was  weak-kneed  or 
mistaken  in  its  insistence  that  the  main  task  was  to  win  the 
war,  even  if  the  final  solution  of  our  labor  problems  was 
thereby  postponed  until  a  later  date.  Somewhat  attentive 
consideration  of  this  matter  has  convinced  me  that  one 
effective  means  to  this  end — the  exercise  of  compulsion  upon 
the  body  of  the  workers — may  be  attained  through  the 
creation  of  strong  unions;  provided  that  encouragement  has 
been  afforded  from  the  outset,  not  only  to  the  upbuilding 
of  the  organization,  but  to  the  creation  of  the  best  and 
fittest  leadership.  A  trade  union,  ably  officered,  is  the  very 
best  agency  for  enforcing  discipline  upon  its  own  members. 
Its  operation  is  quite  analogous  to  that  of  student  govern- 
ment, enforced  upon  large  numbers  of  callow  youth  by  a 
sound  public  opinion,  engendered  among  themselves.  The 
ship  owners  of  New  York,  represented  by  Philip  A.  S. 
Franklin,  president  of  the  International  Mercantile  Marine 
Company,  were  right,  as  I  believe,  when  they  declared  their 
preference  in  the  handling  of  longshore  matters,  for  "dealing 
with  a  union  rather  than  with  a  mob."  There  can  be  no 
self-government  or  discipline  in  a  mob,  but  it  is  possible  by 
upholding  responsible  and  effective  leadership  of  a  union  to 
stabilize  a  difficult  situation.  Such  at  least  was  my  experi- 
ence in  dealing  with  the  International  Longshoremen's  Asso- 
ciation. Had  it  not  been  for  the  discipline  of  that  body, 
exercised  often  at  long  range  in  remote  parts  of  the  country, 
we  could  never  have  succeeded  in  shipping  the  body  of  men 
and  supplies  which  were  sent  overseas  in  such  record  time. 

But  again  it  will  be  objected  that  while  a  minority  of  the 
workers  may  indeed  be  disciplined  through  their  own  or- 
ganizations, the  most  critical  situations  arise  when  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  workers  are  committed  to 
some  purpose.  And  it  is  urged  that  the  policy  of  upbuilding 
the  organization  under  such  circumstances  may  create  a 
Frankenstein,  which  will  be  able  to  bear  down  all  opposition. 
Against  such  power  there  can  be  but  one  effective  opposition 
and  that  must  be  either  the  power  of  the  state  through  its 
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duly  selected  representatives,  or  what  is  sometimes  equally 
effective,  the  influence  of  public  opinion.  However  much 
the  leaders  may  flout  it,  the  fact  is  indisputable  that  the 
public  must  be  upon  the  side  of  any  body  of  workers  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  win  a  strike.  And  repeatedly,  as 
the  outcome  of  such  a  conflict  was  determined  by  the  public's 
participation,  so  even  a  losing  cause  might  ultimately  win 
out  if  the  quick  sympathy  of  the  press,  the  pulpit,  and  other 
means  of  public  representation  took  sides  in  the  matter. 
Ultimately  in  a  democracy  we  must  come  back  to  that :  the 
force  of  public  opinion,  the  sense  of  fair  play  and  decency. 
The  significant  feature  last  year  of  the  recall  of  the  strike 
order  by  the  five  train  service  brotherhoods  was  its  acknowl- 
edgement of  the  irresistible  power  of  public  opinion.  The 
difficulty  in  many  cases,  however,  is  to  bring  about  a  clean 
and  clear-cut  understanding  of  the  issues  involved.  To  bring 
about  such  a  crystallization  of  public  opinion  and  then  to 
invoke  it  in  favor  of  a  right  settlement  is  yet  another  of 
the  functions  of  the  public  representative  engaged  in  the 
settlement  of  labor  troubles. 

THE  most  tense  and  exciting  moment  in  my  work  for 
the  Adjustment  Commission  of  the  Shipping  Board  was 
the  final  decision  on  the  North  Atlantic  scale  in  October 
1919.  The  schedule  for  every  port  in  the  United  States 
depended  upon  it.  This  was  the  affair  which  precipitated 
the  strike  at  New  York,  spoiling  an  otherwise  untarnished 
record  during  the  actual  war  period.  Such  occasions  as  the 
signing  of  this  award  forcibly  contrast  the  tranquil  course 
of  a  professional  existence  with  that  of  the  man  of  affairs, 
forced  to  come  to  the  scratch  and  to  make  momentous  de- 
cisions. One  assumes  at  such  times  a  direct  responsibility 
which  is  immensely  sobering.  Here  were  40,000  men  in  the 
port  of  New  York  alone  with  a  wage  scale  of  sixty-five 
cents  per  hour,  demanding  an  increase  to  a  dollar.  The 
war  was  six  months  past.  Everybody  believed  the  peak  of 
living  cost  had  passed.  Even  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  the  occasion  of  a  demand  by  the  railway  shopmen 
for  an  increase  in  wages  had  declared  that  it  would  "utterly 
crush  the  general  campaign  which  the  government  is  waging 
to  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living."  The  vicious  circle  of 
high  wages,  high  costs,  and  high  costs  hence  high  wages,  was 
whirling  madly.  Somehow  it  had  to  be  brought  to  an  end, 
but  how  was  one  to  stop  the  mad  onrush  ?  Labor  was 
rampant  everywhere ;  the  old-time  patriotic  war  morale  had 
broken  down.  It  was  certain  that  a  refusal  of  this  demand 
would  precipitate  a  costly  strike,  and  yet  somebody  had  to 
act.  I  shall  never  forget  the  final  decision.  Remember 
that  the  commission  with  its  two  members  chosen  by  either 
side  headed  up  in  the  chairman,  upon  whose  vote  everything 
depended.  As  always  happens,  each  side  voted  for  itself. 
That  put  it  squarely  up  to  me.  So  I  sent  for  the  ship 
owners  and  asked  them  to  count  the  cost.  Were  they  pre- 
pared to  stand  by  their  guns,  if  from  a  sense  of  civic  duty 
I  voted  adversely  to  the  men  ?  For  it  was  certain  that 
a  complete  tie-up  would  result  unless  satisfactory  concessions 
were  made.  As  I  recall  it,  the  possible  cost  of  a  protracted 
strike  was  set  at  fifty  million  dollars.  That  is  a  large  figure 
in  a  professional  budget.  And  at  last,  with  pen  in  hand, 
the  award  was  laid  before  me  to  be  signed.  I  should  never 
have  done  it  without  the  inspiration  of  President  Wilson's 
message  of  August  25  :  "We  ought  to  postpone  questions  of 
this  sort.  ...  It  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  of  the  country 
to  insist  upon  a  truce.  ...  I  appeal  to  my  fellow  citizens 
of  every  employment  to  cooperate  ...  in  what  I  conceive 
to  be  the  only  course  which  conscientious  servants  can  pur- 
sue." There  was  my  cue,  my  defense,  my  sole  salvation. 
Without  it,  we  could  not  have  withstood  the  demands.  And 
so  the  first  bar  in  a   large  way  to  war-time   inflation   was 
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set  up  by  our  decree.  Everybody  else  was  still  jacking 
things  up  higher  and  higher.  Somebody  had  to  make  a 
beginning.     That  was  my  belief. 

But  this  policy  of  discouraging  continued  deflation  by 
putting  the  brakes  upon  wages  increases  had  to  be  modified 
in  part  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  I  was  so  impressed 
by  the  unsteady  and  casual  employment,  high  rents  and 
profiteering  that  I  felt  a  slight  increase  was  imperative — ■ 
five  cents  per  hour,  picayune,  indeed,  compared  with  their 
demand  for  forty  cents.  But  it  would  serve  at  least  as  an 
evidence  of  goodwill.  The  strategy,  in  fact,  was  not  to 
erect  a  solid  and  unyielding  wall  but  rather  a  bending  line 
of  defense.  Further  evidence  of  its  flexibility — and  it  was 
fortunate  we  had  it  as  events  turned  out — was  afforded 
by  the  promise  to  reconsider  the  matter  two  months  later 
in  case  relief  from  the  high  cost  of  living  had  not  come. 
And  in  due  time  we  had  to  redeem  it  by  one  more  raise, 
to  meet  the  peak  of  living  cost,  which  did  not  come,  in  fact, 
for  almost  a  year. 

The  outcome  in  19 19  was  true  to  our  expectations.  There 
was  a  disastrous  strike  for  three  weeks.  The  port  was  tied 
up  tight  as  a  drum,  but  it  was  a  wonderful  exhibition  of 
good  sportsmanship  by  the  national  officers,  especially  T.  V. 
O'Connor,  president  of  the  International  Longshoremen's 
Association.  "T.  V."  literally  took  his  life  in  his  hands 
when  he  confronted  his  membership  insisting  that  they  accept 
the  award,  despite  their  disappointment ;  and  that  they  live 
up  to  the  full  terms  of  their  engagement  to  abide  by  arbitra- 
tion. It  was  a  fearsome  time  for  the  union  officers.  They 
were  literally  hooted  out  of  union  meetings.  I  recall  one 
particularly  trying  luncheon  when  O'Connor  informed  me 
with  a  broken  voice  that  he  had  not  even  been  advised  of 
a  huge  mass  meeting  held  at  Cooper  Union  the  night  be- 
fore. Matters  were  complicated  by  internal  rivalry  in  the 
union.  A  radical  and  insurgent  element,  mostly  Italian, 
infected  more  or  less  with  I.  W.  W.  principles,  attempted 
to  use  the  incident  to  discredit  all  of  the  old  leaders.  And 
for  some  days  matters  hung  in  suspense.  The  waterfront 
was  flooded  with  revolutionary  handbills  and  violence  was 
rife  on  every  hand.  But  fortunately  public  opinion  squarely 
backed  the  union  officers  and  we  had  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  prestige  of  federal  authority  behind 
us.  That  saved  the  day,  and  the  men  at  last  came  back  and 
accepted  our  award. 

Regardless  of  the  merit  of  the  decision,  it  was  a  great 
victory  for  orderly  procedure  in  the  settlement  of  labor 
troubles.  All  through  it,  of  course,  we  were  greatly  assisted 
by  the  fact  that  the  United  States  government  through  the 
Shipping  Board  was  actually  operating  vessels  with  a  ton- 
nage greater  than  that  of  all  privately  owned  ships  in  the 
United  States.  Whether  without  that  fact  so  prompt  a 
conclusion  might  have  been  reached,  is  somewhat  problem- 
atical ;  but  fundamentally  I  believe  the  incident  supports 
the  conclusion  that  public  opinion,  when  once  aroused,  is  a 
governing  force,  practically  irresistible.  To  arouse  it  in 
support  of  the  award  is  the  prime  function  of  an  impartial 
arbitrator. 

OUT  of  the  stress  of  the  war  period  I  bring  one  personal 
experience  which  truly  points  the  way  toward  the 
cardinal  principle  which  must  ultimately  govern  all  happy 
human  relationships.  Telegraphic  advices  came  to  Wash- 
ington that  the  port  of  New  Orleans  was  going  to  be  tied 
up  by  a  strike  of  the  Negro  coal  wheelers.  It  was  no  time 
to  permit  of  interference  with  the  overseas  carriage  of 
troops  and  supplies.  A  successful  military  campaign  de- 
pended upon  the  absolutely  uninterrupted  movement  of 
vessels.  As  chairman  of  the  National  Adjustment  Commis- 
sion, I  made  a  hasty  run  to  New  Orleans,  and  we  finally 
arranged  a  conference  for  a  Sunday  morning.     The  meeting 
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AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  ORGANIZING  FAMILY  SOCIAL 
WORK — Mrs.  John  M.  Glenn,  chairman;  Francis  H.  McLean,  field 
director;  David  H.  Holbrook,  executive  director,  160  E.  22d  Street, 
New  York.  Advice  in  organization  problems  of  family  social  work 
societies  (Associated  Charities)  In  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  principal;  G.  P.  Phenlx, 
vice-prin.;  F.  H.  Rogers,  treas.;  W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y.;  Hampton, 
Va.  Trains  Indiian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  State  nor  a 
Government   school.     Free   illustrated   literature. 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  SOCIAL  WORKERS  (formerly  Na- 
tional Social  Workers'  Exchange) — Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  di- 
rector, 130  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  An  organization  of 
professional  social  workers  devoted  to  raising  social  work  standards 
and  requirements.     Membership  open  to  qualified  social  workers. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— Richard  A.  Bolt, 
M.  D.,  General  Director,  532  17th  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
"Helps  to  prevent  the  unnecessary  loss  of  mothers'  and  children's 
lives  and  tries  to  secure  for  the  mother  and  child  a  full  measure 
of  health  and  strength." 
Publishes   monthly   magazine,    "Mother  and    Child." 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— K.  L.  Butterfield, 
president;  A.  R.  Mann,  vice  president;  E.  C.  Lindeman,  executive 
secretary;  Nat  "T.  Frame,  Morgantown.  West  Virginia,  field  secre- 
tary. Emphasizes  the  human  aspect  of  country  life.  Membership 
$3.00. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Miss  Lenna  F. 
Cooper,  sec'y;  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Or- 
ganized for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  schools,  institutions 
and  community.  Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211 
Cathedral   St..    Baltimore.   Md. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY— Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  inter- 
national peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  of 
Peace,  $2.00  a  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  secretary  and  editor, 
612-614   Colorado  Building,   Washington,   D.   C. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION— Annual  Congress  of  Amer- 
ican penologists,  criminologists,  social  workers  in  delinquency 
Next  Congress  Detroit,  Michigan.  October,  1922.  E.  R.  Cass,  general 
secretary,  135  East  l'5th  Street,  New  York  City. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank 
J.  Osborne,  exec,  sec'y.;  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  pre- 
vention.    Publication  free  on  request.     Annual  membership  dues,  $5. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCI ATION—  370  Seventh 
Ave.,  New  York.  For  the  conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression 
of  prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  pro- 
motion of  sound  sex  education.  Information  and  catalogue  of 
pamphlets  upon  request.  Annual  membership  dues,  $2.  Member- 
ship includes  quarterly  magazine  and  monthly  bulletin.  William 
F.   Snow,  M.D..   gen.   dir. 


THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DISABLED  MEN— John 
Culbert  Fariea,  dir.,  245  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Maintains  free 
industrial  training  classes  and  employment  bureau;  makes  artificial 
limbs  and  appliances;  publishes  literature  on  work  for  the  handi- 
capped; gives  advice  on  suitable  means  for  rehabilitation  of  dis- 
abled persons  and  cooperates  with  other  special  agencies  in  plana 
to  put  the  disabled  man   "back  on  the  payroll." 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  METHODS  OF  PREVENTING  DELIN- 
QUENCY (under  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Program  for  Preventing 
Delinquency) — Arthur  W.  Towne,  executive  director,  52  Vanderbilt 
Ave.,  New  York  City.  Will  begin  publishing  and  distributing  bul- 
letins and  other  literature  in  the  fall  of  1922. 

LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY  (formerly  Intercol- 
legiate Socialist  Society) — Harry  W.  Laidler,  secretary;  Room  93.1,  70 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Object — Education  for  a  new  social 
order,  based  on  production  for  use  and  not  for  profit.  Annual 
membership,   $3.00.   $5.00  and   $25.00.     Special   rates   for  students. 

NATIONAL    ALLIANCE    OF     LEGAL    AID    SOCI ETI ES— Officers: 

President,  Albert  F.  Bigelow,  111  Devonshire  Street,  Boston;  Sec- 
retary, John  S.  Bradway,  133  South  12th  St..  Philadelphia;  Chair- 
man of  Central  Committee,  Leonard  McGee,  239  Broadway,  New 
York.  This  organization  was  formed  in  1912  as  a  national  asso- 
ciation of  all  legal  aid  societies  and  bureaus  in  the  United  States 
to  develop  and  extend  legal  aid  work.  The  record  of  proceedings 
at  the  1922  convention  contains  the  best  material  obtainable  on 
practical  legal  aid  work.     Copies  free  on   request. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  COL- 
ORED PEOPLE — Moorfield  Storey,  pres. ;  James  Weldon  Johnson, 
sec'y.:  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored  Americans 
the  common  rights  of  American  citizenship.  Furnishes  informa- 
tion regarding  race  problems,  lynchings,  etc.  Membership  90,000, 
with  350  branches.     Membership,   $1   upward. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS — 600  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  phys- 
ical, social,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young  wo- 
men. Maintains  National  Training  School  which  offers  through  its 
nine  months'  graduate  course  professional  training  to  women  wish- 
ing to  fit  themselves  for  executive  positions  within  the  movement. 
Recommendation  to  positions  made  through  Personnel  Division, 
Placement  Section. 


CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICA— 370  Seventh 
Ave.,  New  York.  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt,  chairman;  Sallv  Lucas 
Jean,  director.  To  arouse  public  interest  in  the  health  of  school 
children;  to  encourage  the  systematic  teaching  of  health  in  the 
schools;  to  develop  new  methods  of  interesting  children  in  the 
forming  of  health  habits;  to  publish  and  distribute  pamphlets  for 
teachers  and  public  health  workers  and  health  literature  for 
children:   to  advise  in  organization   of  local  child   health   programs. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— A  league  of  agencies 
to  secure  a  better  understanding  of  child  welfare  problems,  to  im- 
prove standards  and  methods  in  the  different  fields  of  work  with 
children  and  to  make  available  in  any  part  of  the  field  the  assured 
results  of  successful  effort.  The  League  will  be  glad  to  consult 
with  any  agency,  with  a  view  to  assisting  it  in  organizing  or  re- 
organizing its  children's  work.  C.  C.  Carstens,  director,  130  E. 
22nd    St..   New  York. 

COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN— 305  W.  98th  St.,  New  York.     Miss 
Rose  Brenner,  pres.;  Mrs.   Harry  Sternberger,   ex.   sec'y.     Promotes 
civic    cooperation,    education,    religion    and    social    welfare    in    the 
United   States,    Canada.   Cuba,    Europe. 
Department  of  Immigrant  Aid — 799  Broadway.     Mrs.  S.  J.  Rosen- 

sohn,  chairman.     For  the  protection  and  education  of  immigrant 

women  and  girls. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED)— 315  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  Joseph  Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary. 
Citizenship  through  right  use  of  leisure.  A  national  civic  organiza- 
tion which  on  request  helps  local  communities  to  work  out  a 
leisure  time  program. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Chancellor  David 
Starr  Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  sec'y.;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser. 
exec,  sec'y.  A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  in- 
heritances, hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic  possibilities.  Litera- 
ture free. 

FEDERAL     COUNCIL     OF     THE     CHURCHES     OF     CHRIST     IN 
AMERICA — Constituted     by    30     Protestant     denominations.       Rev. 
Chas.    S.   Macfarland,    Rev.    S.    M.    Cavert,   gen'l.    sec'ys.;    105    E.    22 
St..    New   York. 
Commission   on   the   Church   and   Social    Service — Rev.   Worth   M. 

Tippy,    exec,    sec'y.;    Rev.    F.    Ernest    Johnson,    research    sec'y.; 

Agnes   H.   Campbell,   research  ass't.:   Inez   M.    Cavprt.   librarian 


NATIONAL    CATHOLIC    WELFARE    COUNCI L— Official    National 
Body  of  the  Catholic  Organizations  of  the  country. 
National    Executive    Offices,    1312    Massachusetts    Avenue.    N.W„ 

Washington.   D.   C. 
General   Secretary.    Rev.    John   J.    Burke.   C.S.P. 
Department  of   Education — Rev.   James   II.    Ryan,   Exec.   Sec'y. 
Bureau   of   Education — A.    C.    Monahan,    Director. 
Department  of  Laws  and   Legislation — William  J.   Cochran. 
Department  of  Social  Action — Directors,  John  A.  Ryan  and  John 

A.  Lapp. 
Department    of    Press    and    Publicity — Director,    Justin    McGrath; 

Ass't.   Director,   Michael  Williams. 
National     Council     of     Catholic     Men — President,      Rear-Admiral 

William  S.  Benson;  Exec.  Sec'y,  Michael  J.  Slattery. 
National    Council    of    Catholic    Women — President,    Mrs.    Michael 

Gavin;   Exec.    Sec'y.,    Miss   Agnes   G.   Regan. 
National  Catholic  Service  School  for  Women,  Washington,  D.  C— 

Director,  Charles  P.  Neill;  Dean,  Miss  Maud  R.  Cavanaugh. 
Bureau   of   Immigration — National   Director,    Bruce  .M.   Mohler. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COM  M ITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoy. 
sec'y.;  105  East  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultural  In- 
vestigations. Works  for  improved  laws  and  administration: 
children's  codes.  Studies  health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency, 
delinquency,  etc.  Annual  membership,  $2.  $5,  $10.  $25  and  $190; 
includes  quarterly,  "The  American  Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.— Chas.  P\ 
Powlison,  gen.  sec'y.;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and 
publishes  exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  con- 
ditions affecting  the  health,  well  being  and  education  of  children. 
Cooperates  with  educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child 
welfare  groups  in  community,  city  or  state-wide  service  through 
exhibits,   child   welfare   campaigns,    etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE— Dr. 
Walter  B.  James,  pres.;  Dr.  Thomas  \Y.  Salmon,  med.  dir.;  As- 
sociate Medical  Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and  Dr.  V. 
V.  Anderson;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y.;  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental 
disorders,  feeble-mindedness,  epilepsy,  inebriety,  criminology,  war 
neuroses  and  re-education,  psychiatric  social  service,  backward 
children,  surveys,  state  societies.  "Mental  Hygiene;"  quarterly. 
$2   a    vear. 
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NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Robert  W.  Kelso, 
pres.,  Boston;  W.  H.  Parker,  sec'y,  25  East  Ninth  Street,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss  the 
principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
soc'al  service  ag-encies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting, 
publishes  in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  this  meeting,  and 
issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  fiftieth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Conference  will  be  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  May  1923.  Pro- 
ceedings are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of  a 
membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  managing  director;  Lewis  H.  Carris, 
field  sec'y;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New 
York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
lectures,  publish  literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities 
at  cost.     Includes  New   York  State  Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE— 44  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York. 
Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  gen'l  sec'y.  Promotes  legislation  for  en- 
lightened standards  tor  women  and  minors  in  industry  and  for 
honest  products;  minimum  wage  commissions,  eight  hour  day,  no 
night  work,  federal  regulation  food  and  packing  industries;  'honest 
cloth"   legislation.     Publications  available. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEM  ENTS— Itobert  A. 
Woods,  sec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Boston.  Develops  broad  forms  of 
comparative  study  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and  nation, 
for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems  disclosed  by  settlement 
work,  seek  the  higher  and  more  democratic  organization  of 
neighborhood  life. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION    FOR   PUBLIC   HEALTH    NURSING— 

Member,  National  Health  Council — Anne  A.  Stevens,  R.N.,  Direc- 
tor, 370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York.  For  development  and  stand- 
ardization of  public  health  nursing.  Maintains  library  and  edu- 
cational service.     Official  Magazine  "Public  Health  Nurse." 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE — For  social  service  among  Negroes. 
L.  Hollingsworth  Wood,  pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y; 
12  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and 
colored  people  to  work  out  community  problems.  •  Trains  Negro 
social  workers. 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION  — 
Anna  A.  Gordon,  president;  Headquarters.  1730  Chicago  Avenue. 
Evanston.  Illinois.  To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment,  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people  through  the  departments  of  Child  Welfare,  Women  in  in- 
dustry. Social  Morality.  Scientific  Temperance  Instruction,  Amer- 
icanization and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor.  Official  publication 
"The  Union   Signal."   published   at   Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE  —  Mr*.  Raymond 
Robins,  pres.:  311  South  Ashland  Blvd..  Chicago,  III.  Stands  for 
self-government  in  the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also 
for  the  enactment  of  protective   legislation.     Information   given. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
— 1  Madison  Avenue.  New  York  City.  Joseph  Lee.  president:  H.  S. 
Braucher,  secretary.  Special  attention  given  to  organization  of 
year-round  municipal  recreation  systems.  Information  available  on 
playground  and  community  center  activities  and  administration. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  rep- 
resentation for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag.  sec'y,  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadel- 
phia.    Membership,   $2,   entitles  to  quarterly  P.   R.  Review. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOU  N  DATION— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
For  the  study  of  the  causes  of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race 
improvements.  Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment  Con- 
ference, the  Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture  courses  and  various 
allied   activities.     J.   H.   Kellogg,   pres.;    B.   N.   C'olver,   sec'y. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOU  N  DATION— For  the  Improvement  of  Living 
Conditions — John  M.  Glenn,  dir. ;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York.  De- 
partments: Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statistics.  Surveys  and 
Exhibits.  The  publications  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer 
to  the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form  some  of  the  most 
important  results  of  its  work.     Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South:  furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
of  the  Tuskegee  idea  and  methods;  Robert  R.  Moton.  prin.:  War- 
ren Logan,  treas.;  A.  L.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 


VAN 
LOON 


Hendrik  Willem  Van  Loon's  illustra- 
tions and  cartoons  in  Survey  Graphic 
are  a  happy  introduction  to  the  great 
wealth  of  them  in  his  book,  "The  Story 
of  Mankind."  This  famous  "history  for 
children  from  10  to  70"  has  been  bought 
by  410  subscribers  through  The  Survey's 
Book  Department.  $5  bv  return  mail  of 
The  Survey,  112  E.  19  Street,  New  York 


HIGH  EXPENDITURES 

and 

SMALL  REVENUE 

Not     A  I  iv  a  y  s     Justified 

Abstract  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  from  one  institution 
to  another. 

"Through  Mr.  Bartine's  investigation,  the  revenue  of 
this  Hospital  has  been  greatly  increased  and  the  expenses 
have  been  reduced  so  that  in  three  months  time  it  has 
reached  a  set  budget  that  the  hospital  authorities  never 
dreamed  could  have  been  accomplished  in  such  a  period." 

HOSPITAL  CONSULTATION  BUREAU 

OLIVER  H.  BARTINE,  Director 

Aeolian  Hall  New  York  City 

Planning,    Construction    and    Operation    of    Institutions    for    the 
Care  of  the  Sick 


Hospitals 


and 


Institutions 

in  layout  and  plans  should  give  expression  to  the 
latest  medical  and  social  practice. 

Advice  on  plans  and  operating  problems  made 
available  through 

HOSPITAL  AND   INSTITUTIONAL  BUREAU 
OF  CONSULTATION 

HENRY  C.   WRIGHT,   Director 

289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


■  ■ 


■  A    COUNTY- FAIR    STORY    HOUR 

A  Relief  to  Mothers  and  a  Joy  to  Children 

'    Mary   Gay    and    her    Suit    Case    Theater    will    Entertain    and 

■  Teai  li  Health 

■  Theater  and  Troupe  may  be  rented  for  short  periods 

■  Stella  Boothe  131   East   19th  St.  New  York  City 


RECREATION  TRAINING  SCHOOL  OF  CHICAGO 

(Successor  to  Recreation  Dept.,  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and 

Philanthropy.) 

One  and  two  year  course.     Community  drama. 

Write  for  circular 

800  S.  Halsted  St.  (Hull  House)         Chicago 


SPEAKERS: 


We  assist  in  preparing  special  articles,  papers,  speeches, 
debates.  Expert,  scholarly  service.  Author's  Research 
Bureau,  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


The  Allen  School-Social  Science 

Home  study  courses  for  social  workers  and  all  interested  in 
modern  problems  of  society.  Social  Problems,  Psychology, 
U.  S.  Government,  and  Economics.  Students  may  start  at 
any  time. 

Write  for  catalogue  to 

Henry  M.  Allen,  Principal 

Allen  School 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 


(In  answering  these  advertisements  please  mention  The  Survey. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

RATES:  Display  advertisements,  25  cents  per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the  inch. 
Want  advertisements,  8  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  the  address  or  box 
number,  for  each  insertion,  minimum  charge,  $1.50.  Discounts  on  three  or  more 
consecutive   insertions.     Cash  with   orders. 


Address  Advertising 
Department 


THE    SURVEY 


112  East  19th  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 


WANTED:  Young  man,  twenty-three  to 
thirty,  to  head  Department  of  Boy's  Work 
in  one  of  the  large,  well-established  Settle- 
ments in  Chicago.  Must  have  had  good  edu- 
cational and  cultured  background  and  spe- 
cialized training  or  successful  experience  in 
boys'  work.  Must  have  pep,  initiative  and 
determination  to  begin  at  the  bottom  and 
build  a  comprehensive  program  of  work 
for  boys  in  a  crowded,  foreign-born  neigh- 
borhood. Good  salary  with  chance  to  grow 
for  the  right  man.  Address,  giving  quali- 
fications, experience,  salary  to  begin,  length 
of  time  planning  to  remain  and  pnotograph, 
to  4282  Survey. 

WANTED:  Man  and  wife  as  Cottage 
"Father"  and  "Mother"  at  small  farm 
school  thirty-five  miles  from  New  York.  One 
or  both  should  possess  qualifications  for 
class  room  work.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
country  life  for  some  teacher  who  is  slightly 
out  of  health.  Apply  by  letter  only,  giving 
all  necessary  information.  Brooklyn  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society,  72  Schermerhorn  Street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Head-worker  for  Jewish 
Community  House  in  mid-western  city. 
Man  of  imagination,  culture,  personality 
and  executive  ability.  Real  opportunity  for 
person  with  initiative  and  originality.  Ad- 
dress B  jx  4256,  Survey,  giving  full  par- 
ticulars regarding  education,  experience 
and  compensation  expected. 

SOCIAL  Workers,  Secretaries,  Dietitians, 
Housekeepers,  address  Miss  Richards,  Pro- 
vidence, R.  I.,  Box  5,  East  Side.  Boston 
Office. 

WANTED:  Cottage  manager  for  GirlN' 
Industrial  School.  Under  35  years.  Pro- 
testant; refined;  educated.     4278  Survey. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital  posi- 
tions everywhere.  Write  for  free  book 
now.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses, 
30  N.  Mich.  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

WANTED:  Jewish  woman  for  Chil- 
dren's Institution.  State  Experience  and 
salary  expected.  Also  references.  4289 
Survey. 

SUPERVISOR  wanted  for  Jewish  Family 
Care  Agency  in*  large  Eastern  city.  Must 
have  supervisory  experience.     4270  Survey. 

HOME  ECONOMIC  WORKER  for 
large  family  care  agency,  with  good  theo- 
retical training  and  experience.  Must  speak 
Yiddish.    4274  Survey. 

WANTED:  Health  Crusade  Director, 
southwestern  city  of  ninety  thousand. 
Teaching  experience  desirable.  Also  com- 
bined public  health  nurse  and  crusade 
director  for  county.  State  training,  expe- 
rience and  least  salary  expected.  4293 
Survey. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


A  YOUNG  woman  wanted  for  an  insti- 
tution who  knows  recreation  work  with 
older  girls,  also  some  clerical  work  and 
stenography.  Salary  $50  per  month  and 
full  maintenance.  Must  furnish  best  ref- 
erences.    4258    Survey. 

NURSES  Exchange  Directory,  Surgeons, 
Physicians,  Nurses,  Masseuse.  Male  Nurses 
and  attendants.  Institutional  positions 
everywhere.  25  Sacramento  St.,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

WANTED:  by  September  1st,  trained 
nurse,  Protestant,  in  cottage  community  for 
children.     4263   Survey. 

WANTED:  at  once,  house  mother  for 
girls'  house  in  a  cottage  community  for 
children  in  the  country,  90  miles  from  New 
York.     4264  Survey. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

POSITION  as  night  clerk  in  institu'ion 
or  similar  work  by  responsible  man.  Best 
leferences.    4277  Survey. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  Jewish,  experienced 
Social  Worker,  Home  Economics  Graduate, 
wants  position  as  Head  Worker  or  assist- 
ant in  Settlement  or  Hospital  Social  Service 
Department.     4261    Survey. 

FOREIGN  COMMUNITY  Organizer, 
speaking  Italian,  with  six  years  experience 
in  settlement,  case  and  club  work,  desires 
connection  with  social  welfare  organiza- 
tion.    4279  Survey. 

7  E  AC  HER  of  sewing  and  handwork, 
highly  experienced,  desires  position  in 
school  or  institution.     4262  Survey. 

SOCIAL  WORKER,  having  case  work, 
educational  and  psychological  experience, 
wishes  work  with  children  in  or  near  New 
York,  Philadelphia  or  Washington.  4281 
Survey. 

SOCIAL     WORKER,     PROTESTANT. 

desires  position  in  welfare  work  for  girls. 
Eight  years'  experience  in  club  and  com- 
munity  work.     4284  Survey. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  FIELD  SECRE- 
TARY and  organizer  with  successful  ex- 
perience in  general  tuberculosis  work,  seal 
sale  management,  nutritional  classes  and 
community  program  planning,  desires  posi- 
tion. Available  September  1st.  4383  Survey. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WANTED:  Superintendency  of  small 
school  Institution  or  Home  for  Delinquents, 
Feeble  Minded,  or  Orphans  by  Ai  thor- 
oughly trained  and  experienced  Protestant 
man  and  wife,  executives  and  practical  in 
all  branches.  Unquestionable  ability,  char- 
acter, etc.  Letters  treated  confidentially. 
4266   SlTRVEY. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  EXECUTIVE,  Amer- 
ican born,  Italian  speaking,  nine  years'  suc- 
cessful experience  in  general  office  and 
banking  practise,  present  employed;  seeks 
social  service  connection.  Trained  vocalist, 
best  of  business  and  social  references. 
E.  M.  B.,  Box,  114,  East  Boston,  28,  Mass. 

WANTED:  Position  as  Physical  Direc- 
tor and  Recreation  Leader  or  Worker  in 
Girls'  Department  at  a  Settlement  or  Com- 
vnunity  Center.  Applicant  is  a  Jewish  girl 
with  a  college  education  and  experience  in 
playground  and  settlement  work.  4285 
Survey. 

JEWESS  with  exceptional  record,  as 
superintendent  and  matron  in  institutions 
for  eighteen  years,  desires  position.  First- 
class  manager,  housekeeper.  Well  versed 
in  dietary  laws.  Best  references.  4286 
Survey. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  college  graduate, 
with  secretarial  training  and  social  service 
experience,  desires  position  with  liberal  or- 
ganization.   4290  Survey. 

EXPERIENCED  dietitian  wants  position. 
Industrial  cafeteria  preferred.  References. 
4267  Survey. 

WANTED:  Position  as  Superintendent 
of  institution  for  small  children  by  woman 
of  training  and  experience.  Ready  Sep- 
tember 15.  Address  Room  914 — 132  Nas- 
sau  Street,  New  York. 

EXPERIENCED  CASE  WORKER  and 
social  director;  speaking  English,  Hun- 
garian, German.  Exceptionally  well 
equipped  to  take  charge  of  a  Center.  4280 
Survey. 

ELDERLY  MAN,  alert,  dependable,  for- 
mer misson  worker,  desires  any  respectable 
work  where  duties  are  not  physically  ardu- 
ous.    4292  Survey. 

TEACHER  WANTED 


SOCIAL    CASE    WORKER    with    Red 
Cross  experience,   desires   position   in   New 
York.     80  Prospect  Street,  Portchester,  New 
York. 
'-.  answering  these  advertisements  please  mention  The  Survey.     It  helps  us,  it  identifies  you. 
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Music  Teacher 

Vocal  and  Instrumental 

$600  to  ,$700  a  year 
and    maintenance 

Apply 


State    Employment 

Commission 

22  Light  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


HOTELS  FOR  WOMEN 


oAt 
Your 
Service 

I  Better,  Cheaper,  Quicker  | 

We    have    complete    equipment  g 

s  and  an  expert  staff  to  do  your  g 

Mimeographing 
Multigraphing 
Addressing 

Mailing  1 

§§      If  you   will   investigate   you   will   find   that      g 
=      we  can   do   it   better,   quicker   and   cheaper     § 
than   you   can    in   your  own   office. 

Let    us   estimate   on   your  next   job 

I     Webster      Letter      Addressing  &     1 
Mailing  Company 

34th   Street   at  8th    Avenue  | 

Longacre   2447  = 

£illil nil iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin I iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiinmiiiiiNii? 


Fifth  Avenue  Letter  Shop,  Inc. 

16  W.  23rd  Street 


MultUraphingl     GRA  mercy  LSOI  ...M«'!»< 

typewriting     "  •  *       Addressing 

Ask  The  Survey  about  Us! 
BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY 


COLUMBIA,  BARNARD,  HORACE  MANN, 

are  vou  sending  a  Son  or  Daughter  to  either 
INSTITUTION?  Here  is  a  fine  opportunity  for 
you  to  be  with  them.  Get  a  home  and  an  in- 
come  beside. 

Near  Columbia  University,  523  W.  122d.  Fur- 
nishings and  established  business  for  sale.  Col- 
lege patronage.  Elevator;  telephone;  hot  water. 
Fine  view;  cool  breezes.  Owner  going  West. 
References    required.     4265    Survey. 


FURNISHED  APARTMENTS 

APARTMENT  IN  OLD  CONNECTICUT 
COUNTRY  HOME 

for  rent  furnished.  Short  walk  to  express 
station,  Grand  Central  commuting.  Living 
room  14  x  16,  fireplace,  built-in  book  cases. 
Bedroom  10  x  12,  hall  bedroom,  sleeping 
porch.  Private  bath.  Kitchenette.  Gas  for 
cooking,  hot  water,  electricity  included,  $10 
weekly.  October  to  April  or  longer.  Heat 
arranged.  Tenants  with  young  children 
welcome.  Write  A,  264  Flax  Hill  Road, 
South   Norwalk,   Conn. 

MSS.   WANTED 


Stories,   Poems,   Essays,   Plays  Wanted 

We  teach  you  how  to  write;  where  and  when  to 
sell.  Publication  of  your  work  guaranteed  by 
new  method.  Walhamore  Institute,  Dept.  J, 
Lafayette    Building,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 


HOTEL 

LINCOLN 

for 

Business  and  Professional  Women 

1222    Locust    Street 

Philadelphia 

Phone: 

locust 

7660 

Permanent   rate 

$8   to 

$  1 5    a   week 

Transient    rates 

$2    to 

$4    a   night 

Non-business    women 

welcomed    as    transient 

g 

uests 

CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Listings    fifty    cents    a    lirie,    four    zveeklv    inser- 
tions;   copy    unchanged    throughout    the    month. 

Self-Sukveys  in  Schools  for  the  Blind.  A 
Manual  for  the  Guidance  of  Teachers.  By 
Samuel  P.  Hayes.  The  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tution for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind.  Over- 
brook,    Philadelphia.      Price,    $1.00. 

A  New  Supplement  to  the  Chicago  Standard 
Budget  for  Dependent  Families,  issued  July 
8.  Five  cents  per  copy.  Chicago  Council  of 
Social  Agencies,  1715  Stevens  Building, 
Chicago,    Illinois. 

Mental  Hygiene  Survey  of  Cincinnati  includ- 
ing recommendations  for  a  local  program,  a 
study  of  the  feebleminded  in  the  community 
and  a  state  program — made  by  the  National 
Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene.  Price  $1.00. 
Write  Public  Health  Federation,  25  E.  9th 
St.,    Cincinnati,   Ohio. 

Education  and  the  Community,  The  Program 
of  a  People's  Center.  Philip  L.  Seman,  Jew- 
ish People's  Institute,  1258  West  Taylor  "St., 
Chicago,  111.  $.30  a  copy.  Reprint  from 
July   1922  Observer. 

Hints  For  Meeting  the  Problem  of  Malad- 
justed Youth.  A  Study  in  Social  Work  for 
Beginners.      Bv    Al'ce   D.    Menken,   356    Second 

Ave.,    N.    Y.    C.      Price    $.25. 

How  the  Budget  Families  Save  and  Have — 
the  reserve  system  explained  (5  cents) ;  How 
Form  and  Mary  Live  and  Save  on  $35  a  Wee'; 
— a  weekly  budget  plan  (10  cents'):  Weekly 
Allowance  Bonk  (10  cents);  Ten-Cent  Mea's. 
bv  Florence  Nesbitt,  44  pp.  (10  cents').  Am. 
School  Home  Economics,  849  East  58  St., 
Chicago., 

Credit  Union.  Complete  free  information  on 
request  to  Roy  F.  Bergengren,  5  Park  Square, 
Boston,   Mass. 

The  Cospfl  for  an  Age  of  Anarchy,  by 
Norman  B.  Barr.  24  pages;  paper,  25  cents, 
postpaid.     444  Blackhawk  St.,   Chicago. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty   cents  a  line  per  month,   four  weekly  inser- 
tions,    copy     unchanged     throughout     the     month. 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the 
part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking  in  the  bet 
terment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library 
$3.00  a  year.   19  W.  Main   St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Mental  Hygiene:  quarterly:  $2.00  a  year:  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,   370   Seventh  Avenue,   New  York. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

TEACHERS  wanted  for  public  and  pri- 
vate schools,  colleges  and  universities.  Edu- 
cation Service,  1254  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New 
York. 


THE   MARKETPLACE 

Where    articles    may    be    bought,    sold   or 

exchanged 

RATES:    8    cents    a    word 

$1.50   minimum  for  one  insertion 

Discounts      on      3      or      more      insertions 

PORTABLE  GARAGE  WANTED  by 
resident  of  Redbank,  N.  J.  Single  or  dou- 
ble ;   must  be   20  feet  deep.  4288   SURVEY. 

RUG:  Wanted,  Oriental  or  other  good 
rug,    must    be    reasonable    in    price.     4287 

Survey. 

FOR  SALE:  Eliot  Addressing  Machine 
in  good  condition.  Price  wanted.  4791 
Survey. 


STATIONERY 

THIRSTY  blotters  sent  free  on  request, 
also  samples  of  excellent  stationery  for  per- 
sonal and  professional  use.  Franklin  Print- 
ery.     Warner,  New  Hampshire. 

FOR  THE  HOME 


Tea  Room  Management 

In    our    new    home-study    course,    "COOK- 
ING  FOR  PROFIT."    Booklet  on   request. 
Am.  School  of  Home  Economics,  849  E.  58th  St,  Chicago 


GAMES 

SHAKESPEARE— How  many  questions 
could  you  answer  on  Shakespeare?  Con- 
sult the  game  "A  Study  of  Shakespeare." 
Endorsed  by  best  authorities.  Instructive 
and  entertaining.  Price  50  cents.  The 
Shakespeare  Club,  Camden,  Me. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


It  Cannot  Be  Done  Here?  Surprise  your- 
self! Find  out  what  you  do  NOT  know  about 
it.     Read    A    Plea    and    a    Plan    for    the    effective 

Organization  of  Am.  Clerks 
and  Professional  Employees 

(Part  I,  30c;  Part  II,  35c.  ppd.1  Help  to 
make  America  safe  for  them!  Masmalga  Ser- 
vice,   Brooklyn,    N.    Y,    Stat.    "S,"    Box    18. 

"Home-Making  as  a  Profession" 

Is  a  100-pp    ill.  handbook— it's  FREE.     Home  study 
Domestic  Science  courses,   fitting  for  man?  well-paid 
positions   or  for  home-making   efficiency. 
Am.  School  of  Home    Economics.   849  E.  58th  St.,  Chicago 


EARN  $25  WEEKLY,  spare  time,  writ- 
ing for  newspapers,  magazines.  Exp.  un- 
nec,  details  Free.  Press  Syndicate,  964,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 


STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  etc.,  are 
wanted  for  publication.  Submit  Mss  or 
write  Literary  Bureau.    509   Hannibal,  Mo. 


Choosing    a    School!  Sargent's  Handbook  of 

AMERICAN   PRIVATE   SCHOOLS. 
A    Guide    Book    for    Parents    telling     inti- 
mately    and     discriminatingly     of     Schools 
good  and   bad. 

Why    Choose    Blindly? 

896    pp.      $4.00    postpaid. 

Catalogs    or    Advice   on    request. 

PORTER    SARGENT 

14   Beacon   Street  Boston,   Mass. 


Sell    Your    Snap    Shots    at    $5.00    Each 

Kodak  prints  needed  by  25,000  publishers.  Make 
vacations  pay.  We  teach  you  how  and  where  to 
sell.  Write  Walhamore  Institute,  Lafayette 
Building,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 


500  THINGS  TO  SELL  BY  MAIL 

Remarkable  new  publication.  Workable  plans 
and  methods.  I.oose-leaf,  cloth  binder.  Prepaid 
$1.00.  Walhamore  Company,  Lafayette  Bldg., 
Philadelphia.    Pa. 


(In  answering  these  advertisements  please  mention  The  Survey.     //  helps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 
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TRAINING    COURSES    FOR 
SOCIAL    WORK 


The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Courses  in  Social  Economics 

Courses  offered  first  year: — Social  Case  Work, 
Health  and  Preventable  Disease,  Social  Medicine, 
Community  Problems  and  Organization,  Social  Work 
and  Law,  Immigrant  Peoples.  Twenty-one  hours  a 
week  field  work  training  under  professional  executives. 

S-cond  year,  specialized. 

Psychiatric  and  General  Medical  Social  Service  train- 
ing given  by  the  Social  Service  Department  of  Thj 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 

College  graduates  eligible  for  M.A.  degree  after  com- 
pleting the  two  years'  course. 

For  circulars  address  T.  R.  BALL,  Registrar. 


The  Pennsylvania  School  for  Social  Service 

in  affiliation  with  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 

offers  a  ten  month's  course  in  Public  Health  Nursing. 
This  course  consists  of  both  theory  and  practice  and 
is  open  to  qualified  graduate  nurses.  Through  co- 
operation with  other  agencies,  training  is  giving  in  visit- 
ing nursing,  child  welfare,  school  and  industrial  nurs- 
ing, hospital  social  service  and  rural  community  nurs- 
ing.    New  year  begins   Monday,   September  5,    1922. 

For    detailed    information    apply    to 

MISS  HARRIET  FROST,  Director  of  Public  Health  Nursing 
The  Pennsylvania  School  for  Social  Service 

339    South    Broad    Street,    Philadelphia 


SEPTEMBER  14-19 

You  can  register  for  courses  in 

Industry  Social  Psychiatry 

Social  Case  Work  Immigration 

Rural  Social  Work  Community  Work 

Hospital  Social  Work  Criminology 

Child  Welfare  Social  Research 

at 

THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

107  East  22d  Street 

New  York 


was  held  in  a  Knights  of  Pythias  hall,  down  by  the  city 
prison.  Possibly  a  hundred  of  the  Negro  leaders  attended, 
sitting  for  the  most  part  all  about  the  edge  of  the  room 
on  the  raised  platforms  provided  for  the  ceremonials  of 
the  Order.  Only  two  white  men  were  present,  myself  and 
Fricke,  the  Gulf  vice-president  of  the  International  Long- 
shoremen's Association.  Now  coal  trimmers,  as  a  whole, 
are  rather  a  rough  group  of  men.  It  is  not  a  nice  business, 
shovelling  coal  in  the  hold  of  a  steel  vessel  in  the  climate 
of  Louisiana ;  and  the  language  of  the  coal  trimmers, 
especially  in  times  of  stress,  is  delicately  adjusted  to  the 
rudeness  of  their  calling. 

The  proceedings  were  opened  by  a  speech  in  which  I 
pealed  the  bells  of  patriotism.  The  necessity  of  an  uninter- 
rupted flow  of  tra.fic  was  set  forth ;  as  well  as  the  obligation 
resting  upon  the  men  to  accept  the  findings  of  the  govern- 
ment agencies  mutually  constituted  to  settle  labor  troubles 
within  the  industry.  It  was  pointed  out  that  a  refusal  to 
conform  would  only  invite  retaliation  from  the  employers; 
and  that  with  the  public  and  the  employers  arrayed  against 
them,  the  men  must  surely  fail  in  case  of  a  strike.  It  was 
a  high-brow  speech,  just  such  as  a  college  professor  under 
the  circumstances  might  be  expected  to  deliver.  It  went  all 
right  but  there  was  a  marked  absence  of  applause.  Then 
there  followed  a  much  more  vigorous  presentation  from  the 
vice-president  of  the  Longshoremen's  Association.  It  was 
real  hot  stuff,  served  on  the  griddle.  He  tersely  pointed 
out  that  since  the  National  Union  had  signed  an  agreement 
to  abide  by  arbitration,  refusal  to  submit  would  mean  the 
withdrawal  of  the  charter  from  the  coal  wheelers'  local — 
and,  he  continued,  they  could  hardly  expect  to  go  it  alone 
after  withdrawal  of  all  support  of  the  international  organi- 
zation. But  even  then,  there  was  on  undertone  of  mutter- 
ing, which  implied  that  the  case  was  far  from  won.  The 
trick  was  turned  at  last,  however,  by  a  huge  Negro  who 
ended  a  fiery  harangue,  in  which  he  set  forth  the  grievances 
of  the  men,  by  the  following  peroration: 

"Dis  gen'lman  cum  down  hyar  fum  Wash'nton  ter  tell 
us  w'at  we  gotta  do.  Ah  don'  want  ter  do  dat.  But  sence 
he  bin  a  tallcin'  Ah  bin  doin'  a  heap  er  thinkin'.  He  tell  us 
we  gotta  lose  ter  win.  P'r'aps  dat's  so.  Bredren  (with  a 
great  sweep  of  his  arm)  Ah  want  ter  sav,  dat  ef  Ah  gotta 
lose  to  win,  Ah'm  ready  ter  STOOP  TO  CONQUER!" 

With  what  more  inspiring  words  than  these  can  I  close? 
They  portray  veritably  the  finest  spirit  of  all  ages  and 
religions.  When  men  in  their  industrial  relations  assume 
this  attitude,  customarily,  quite  regardless  of  the  particular 
form  of  government  or  institutions  under  which  they  live, 
there  will  no  longer  be  a  problem  of  capital  and  labor. 
It  will,  indeed,  be  solved  out  of  hand. 


Are  You  Satisfied  by  the 
Pullman  Car  Economist? 

In   any   Pullman   smoker  you   can   get  an  opinion  on 
the   outstanding   industrial   problems   of   the   day. 

But    what   an   opinion! 

If    you    want    a    deliberate    and    accurate    interpreta- 
tion  of  industry  

Read     SURVEY     GRAPHIC 

Four  months'   trial  for  $1.      If  you  are  a  subscriber, 
send   the  Graphic  to  a   friend   for  4   months. 

SURVEY  GRAPHIC, 
1  12   E.    19   St.,   New  York. 

For   the   enclosed   $1,   send   SURVEY  GRAPHIC    for 
4    months   to 

Name      

Address     
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TEMPUS  FUGIT 


these  post-war  days.  As  never  before  we  are  borne 
along  on  the  high   tide  rush  of  opinions  and  events. 

Civic  and  social  workers  of  vision  should  be  taking 
definite  leadership  in  guiding  this  dynamic  force 
toward  constructive  ends. 

To  accomplish  this,  perspectives  must  be  found, 
values  determined  and   procedure  planned. 

Graduate  study  and  field  work  in  such  fields  as — 
industry,  child  welfare,  community  work,  penology, 
education,  family  social  work  and  medical  social 
service — have  been  planned  to  meet  these  very  needs. 

If  you  are  not  equipped  with  knowledge  of  the  newer 
social  methods  and  objectives,  the  tide  will  be  too 
strong  for  you. 


Choose  your  directions — don't   be  swept  along. 

THE   NEW   YORK   SCHOOL   OF   SOCIAL   WORK 

107  East  22nd  Street 
New  York 
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An  Invitation 


Palm  Garden 

SS.    Empress  of  Scotland 

Where  our  guests  will  spend 

many     delightful     hours    en 

route    to    entrancing    scenes 

of  Oriental  beauty. 


Clark  s  Cruises  are  now  booking  accommodations  for  two  extraordinary  travel  parties,   including 
groups  of  SURVEY  readers,   either  of  which  you  have    the   opportunity    of   joining   if   you   make    your, 
reservations  at  once: 


No.  1. 


Sailing  AROUND  THE  WORLD  from  New  York  on  January  23,  1923,  on  that  palatial 
"ship  home,"  the  S.S.  Empress  of  France,  (185,000  Gro.  tons) — touching  the  most 
interesting  points  on  the  globe! — 120  days  of  prolonged  pleasure;  the  delightful  charm 
of  Japan,  the  haunting  mystery  of  India, — the  fascination  of  Cairo — all  included  in  a 
marvelously  well  planned  itinerary  at  rates  from  $1000.00  per  person  upwards,  for  the 
very  highest  standard   of  travel   throughout. 


No.  2. 


Sailing  February  3,  1923,  to  JERUSALEM  and  environs  through  the  azure  waters  of 
the  alluring  Mediterranean  on  the  superb  Canadian  Pacific  liner,  the  S.S.  Empress  of 
Scotland,  with  its  sheltered  decks,  exquisitely  appointed  lounges,  smoking  rooms, 
library  and  ball  room — 65  days  of  the  most  genuinely  enjoyable  cruising  ever  arranged; 
embracing  the  magical  enchantment  of  Egypt  and  the  Nile,  and  the  inspiration  of 
Palestine  at  the  remarkable  rates  of  $600.00  per  person  and  upwards,  inclusive  of 
every  comfort  on  ship  and  shore. 


TO  TRAVEL 


With  a  harmonious  party  is  to  see  ihe  best,  learn  the  most,  and  expe- 
rience the  ever  charming  comradeship  of  cultured  companions,  under 
ideal  cruising  conditions. 


ACCEPT  TODAY 


WATCH 
the  elephants  "a-pilin'  teak" 

ana 
picturesque     worshippers     at 
the    dazzling,    jewelled    Shoe- 
dagong     Pagoda    at     Rangoon 

Captivating    Scenes 
Bazaars 
Peoples 


Write  for  free  illustrated  book  and  ship  diagram,  giving  amazing  itineraries  and  all  details.  Each 
day's  delay  lessens  your  opportunity  to  book  at  the  prices  and  the  location  you  prefer.  Haste  ye, 
travelers! 


Address  Clark  Cruise,  care  of  THE  SURVEY,  112  E.  19th  St.,  NEW  YORK 
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The  Twelve-Hour  Day  and  the  Engineers 

Samuel  McCune  Lindsay 


The  Daugherty  Injunction 
The  North  Carolina  Plan    - 
Chicago's  Clogged  Jails 
The  Follow-Up       - 


Philip  Adler 

Paul  L.  Benjamin 

Winthrop  D.  Lane 

Elizabeth  C.  Billings 
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TIDINGS   OF  THE  COMMON  WELFARE 

The  Gate  of  Heaven — A  Vitalized  Chautauqua — How  Can  It  Be 

Done  ? — Juvenile  Courts  in   Ohio — Prohibition   in    California — 

Tuning  in   on  W.  P.  G. — Upholding   Labor   Legislation — A   Test 

of   the  Juvenile  Court — C'est  le  Premier  Pas  qui  Coute 

Departments: 

SCHOOL    AND    COMMUNITY 

FAMILY     WELFARE 

CHILD  WELFARE 

HEALTH 

INDUSTRY 

CIVICS 


COMMUNICATIONS 
25  Cents  a  Copy 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

$5.00  a  Year 
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THE      SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  ORGANIZING  FAMILY  SOCIAL 
WORK— Mrs.  John  M.  Glenn,  chairman;  Francis  H.  McLean,  field  di- 
rector; David  H.  Holbrook,  executive  director,  130  East  22nd  St.,  New 
York.  Advice  in  organization  problems  of  family  social  work  societies 
(Associated  Charities)  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  SOCIAL  WORKERS  (formerly  Na- 
tional Social  Workers'  Exchange) — Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  director,  130 
East  22nd  St,  New  York.  An  organization  of  professional  social  workers 
devoted  to  raising  social  work  standards  and  requirements.  Membership 
open  to  qualified  social  workers. 

AMERICAN    CHILD    HYGIENE    ASSOCIATION— Richard    A.    Bolt, 

M.    D.,    General    Director,    532    17th    Street,    N.    W.,    Washington,    D.    C. 

"  Helps  to   prevent  the   unnecessary   loss  of  mothers'   and  children's  lives 

and  tries  to  secure  for  the  mother  and  child  a  full  measure  of  health  and 

strength." 

"  Publishes  monthly  magazine,  '  Mother  and  Child.'  " 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— K.  L.  Butterfield,  presi- 
dent; A.  R.  Mann,  vice-president;  E.  C.  Lindeman,  executive  secretary; 
Nat  T.  Frame,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  field  secretary.  Emphasizes  the 
human  aspect  of  country  life.     Membership,  $3.00. 


?ri»ri£S?»  ^STITUTE-j.  E-  Gregg,  principal;  G.  P.  Phenix.  vice- 
principal;   PH.   Rogers,  treasurer;   W.   H.   ScovUle,   secretary;    Hampton, 

£h„„iT™»*  ^.t"  """L  Negro  youtb-  Neither  a  state  nor  a  government 
school.     Free  illustrated  literature. 

r5?  pSTrTUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DISABLED  MEN-John 
Sh.^JLw"'8'-  *«ftor.  2«  East  23rd  St..  New  York.  Maintains  free 
industrial  training  classes  and  employment  bureau;  makes  artificial  limbs 
and  appliances;  publishes  literature  on  work  for  the  handicapped;  gives 
advice  on  suitable  means  for  rehabilitation  of  disabled  persons  and  cooper- 
ates with  other  special  agencies  in  plans  to  put  the  disabled  man  "  back 
on  the  payroll. 

^<?TI^SOMMiTTEEl  ON  METHODS  OF  PREVENTING  DELIN- 
QUENCY (under  th</  Commonwealth  Fund  Program  for  Preventing 
Delinquency)— Arthur  W.  Towne,  executive  director,  52  Vanderbilt  Ave' 
New  York.  Will  begin  publishing  and  distributing  bulletins  and  other 
literature  in  the  fall  of  1922. 

LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY  (formerly  Intercollegiate 
Socialist  Society)— Harry  W.  Laidler,  secretary;  Room  931,  70  Fifth  Ave, 
New  York.  Object — Education  for  a  new  social  order,  based  on  production 
c?r  "s?  and  not  ,or  Profit.  Annual  membership,  $3.00,  $5.00  and  $25.00 
Special  rates  for  students. 


AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Lenna  F.  Cooper, 
secretary;  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Organized  for 
betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  schools,  institutions  and  community. 
Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics.     1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY— Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  interna- 
tional peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  of  Peace,  $2.00 
a  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  secretary  and  editor,  612-614  Colorado  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION— Annual  Congress  of  American 
penologists,  criminologists,  social  workers  in  delinquency.  Next  Congress 
Detroit,  Mich.,  October,  1922.  E.  R.  Cass,  general  secretary,  135  East 
15th  St.,  New  York. 


AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank 
J.  Osborne,  executive  secretary;  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York.  To  dissemi- 
nate knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention. 
Publication  free  on  request.     Annual  membership  dues,  $5.00. 


NATIONAL  ALLIANCE  OF  LEGAL  AID  SOCIETIES.  Officers: 
President,  Albert  F.  Bigelow,  111  Devonshire  Street,  Boston;  Secretary, 
John  S.  Bradway,  133  South  12th  St.,  Philadelphia;  Chairman  of  Central 
Committee,  Leonard  McGte,  239  Broadway,  New  York.  This  organization 
was  formed  in  1912  as  a  national  association  of  all  legal  aid  societies  and 
bureaus  in  the  United  States  to  develop  and  extend  legal  aid  work.  The 
record  of  proceedings  at  the  1922  convention  contains  the  best  material 
obtainable  on  practical  legal  aid  work.     Copies  free  on  request. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  COL- 
ORED PEOPLE— Moorfield  Storey,  president;  James  Weldon  Johnson, 
secretary;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored  Americans  the 
common  rights  of  American  citizenship.  Furnishes  information  regarding 
race  problems,  lynchings,  etc  Membership  90,000,  with  350  branches. 
Membership,  $1.00  upward. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  AS- 
SOCIATIONS—600  Lexington  Ave..  New  York.  To  advance  physical, 
social,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young  women.  Main- 
tains National  Training  School  which  offers  through  its  nine  months' 
graduate  course  professional  training  to  women  wishing  to  fit  themselves 
for  executive  positions  within  the  movement.  Recommendations  to  posi- 
tions made   through   Personnel   Division,   Placement   Section. 


THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh 
Ave.,  New  York.  For  the  conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression  of 
prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  promotion  of  sound 
lex  education.  Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon  request. 
Annual  membership  dues,  $2.00.  Membership  includes  quarterly  magazine 
and  monthly  bulletin.     William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  general  director. 

CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICA— 370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt,  chairman;  Sally  Lucas  Jean,  director. 
To  arouse  public  interest  in  the  health  of  school  children;  to  encourage 
the  systematic  teaching  of  health  in  the  schools;  to  develop  new  methods 
of  interesting  children  in  the  forming  of  health  habits;  to  publish  and  dis- 
tribute pamphlets  for  teachers  and  public  health  workers  and  health  liter- 
ature for  children;  to  advise  in  organization  of  local  child  health  programs. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— A  league  of  agencies  to 
secure  a  better  understanding  of  child  welfare  problems,  to  improve  stand- 
ards and  methods  in  the  different  fields  of  work  with  children  and  to  make 
available  in  any  part  of  the  field  the  assured  results  of  successful  effort. 
The  League  will  be  glad  to  consult  with  any  agency,  with  a  view  to  assist- 
ing it  in  organizing  or  reorganizing  its  children's  work.  C.  C.  Carstens, 
director,  130  East  22nd  St.,  New  York. 

COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN— 305  West  98th  St.,  New  York.     Rose 
Brenner,  president;  Mrs.  Harry  Sternberger,  executive  secretary.     Promotes 
civic  cooperation,  education,  religion  and  social  welfare  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Cuba,   Europe. 
Department  of   Immigrant  Aid — 799    Broadway,   Mrs.   S.   J.   Rosensohn. 

chairman.     For  the  protection  and  education  of  immigrant  women  and 

girls. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED)— 315  Fourth  Ave.,  New 
York.  Joseph  Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary.  Citizenship 
through  right  use  of  leisure.  A  national  civic  organisation  which  on  request 
helps  local  communities  to  work  out  a  leisure  time  program. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Chancellor  David  Starr 
Jordan,  president;  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  secretary;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  execu- 
tive secretary.  A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  inheritances, 
hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic  possibilities.     Literature  free. 

FEDERAL     COUNCIL     OF     THE     CHURCHES     OF     CHRIST     IN 

AMERICA — Constituted  by  30  Protestant  denominations.     Rev.   Chas.   S. 

Macfarland,  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  general  secretaries;  105  East  22nd  St,  New 

York. 
Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service — Rev.  Worth  M.  Tippy, 
executive  secretary;  Rev.  F.  Ernest  Johnson,  research  secretary;  Agnes 
H.  Campbell,  research  assistant;  Inez  M.  Cavert,  librarian. 


NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  WELFARE  COUNCIL— Official  National  Body 
of  the  Catholic  Organizations  of  the  country. 

National  Executive  Offices,  1312  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington, 

D.  C. 
General  Secretary,  Rev.  John  J.  Burke,  C.S.P. 

Department  of  Education — Executive  Secretary,  Rev.  James  H.  Ryan. 
Bureau  of  Education — Director,  A.   C.   Monahan. 
Department  of  Laws  and  Legislation — William  J.  Cochran. 
Department  of  Social  Action — Directors,  John  A.  Ryan  and  John  A.  Lapp. 
Department  of  Press  and  Publicity — Director,  Justin  McGrath;  Assistant 

Director,   Michael  Williams. 
National  Council  of  Catholic   Men — President,  Rear-Admiral  William  S. 

Benson;   Executive  Secretary,   Michael  J.   Slattery. 
National   Council   of   Catholic   Women — President,    Mrs.   Michael   Gavin; 

Executive   Secretary,  Agnes  G.   Regan. 
National    Catholic    Service    School    For    Women,    Washington,    D.    C. — 

Director,  Charles  P.  Neill;  Dean,  Maud  R.  Cavanaugh. 
Bureau  of  Immigration — National  Director,  Bruce  M.   Mohler. 


NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoy.  sec- 
retary; 105  East  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultural  investiga- 
tions. Works  for  improved  laws  and  administration;  children's  codes. 
Studies  health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency,  delinquency,  etc.  Annual 
membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25  and  $100;  includes  quarterly,  "The  American 
Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION.  INC.— Charles  P. 
Powlison.  general  secretary;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and 
publishes  exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  conditions 
affecting  the  health,  well  being  and  education  of  children.  Cooperates  with 
educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child  welfare  groups  in  community, 
city  or  state-wide  service  through  exhibits,  child  welfare  campaigns,  etc 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE— Dr. 
Walter  B.  James,  president;  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  medical  director; 
Associate  Medical  Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and  Dr.  V.  V. 
Anderson;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secretary;  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  feeblc-minded- 
ness,  epilepsy,  inebriety,  criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education  psy- 
chiatric social  service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state  societies.  "  Mental 
Hygiene;"  quarterly,  $2.00  a  year. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Robert  W.  Kelso. 
President,  Boston:  W.  H.  Parker,  Secretary,  25  East  Ninth  Street.  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss  the  principles  of 
humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  social  service  agencies. 
Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes  in  permanent  form  the 
Proceedings  of  this  meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  fiftieth 
annual  meeting  and  Conference  will  be  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.  in  May, 
1923.  Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment 
of  a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 
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NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  managing  director;  Lewis  H.  Carris,  field 
secretary;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  secretary;  130  East  22nd  St.,  New 
York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures, 
publish  literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  Includes 
New  York  State  Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE— 44  East  23rd  St.,  New  York. 
Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  general  secretary.  Promotes  legislation  for  en- 
lightened standards  for  women  and  minors  in  industry  and  for  honest 
products;  minimum  wage  commissions,  eight  hour  day,  no  night  work, 
federal  regulation  food  and  packing  industries ;  "  honest  cloth  "  legislation. 
Publications  available. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS— Robert  A.  Woods, 
secretary;  20  Union  Park,  Boston.  Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and  nation,  for  meeting  the  funda- 
mental problems  disclosed  by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher  and  more 
democratic  organization  of  neighborhood  life. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING— 
Member,  National  Health  Council — Anne  A.  Stevens,  R.N.,  Director,  370 
Seventh  Ave.,  New  York.  For  development  and  standardization  of  public 
health  nursing.  Maintains  library  and  educational  service.  Official  Mag- 
azine, "  Public  Health  Nurse." 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE — For  social  service  among  Negroes.  L. 
Hollingsworth  Wood,  president;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  executive  secretary; 
127  East  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and  colored 
people  to  work  out  community  problems.     Trains  Negro  social  workers. 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— Anna 
A.  Gordon,  president.  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  Ave.,  Evans  ton,  111. 
To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  to 
advance  the  welfare  of  the  American  people  through  the  departments  of 
Child  Welfare,  Women  in  Industry,  Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance 
Instruction,  Americanization  and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor.  Official 
publication.  "  The  Union  Signal,"  published  at  Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  president;  311  South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stands  for  self- 
government  in  the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also  for  the  enact- 
ment of  protective  legislation.     Information  given. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA— 
1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York.  Joseph  Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher, 
secretary.  Special  attention  given  to  organization  of  year-round  municipal 
recreation  systems.  Information  available  on  playground  and  community 
center  activities  and  administration. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  repre- 
lentation  for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  secretary,  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Membership,  $2.00,  entitles  to  quarterly  P.  R.  Review. 

HE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For 
[he  study  of  the  causes  of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
nents.  Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment  Conference,  the 
Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture  courses  and  various  allied  activities.  J.  H. 
Kellogg,  president;  B.  N.  Colver,  secretary. 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION — For  the  Improvement  of  Living  Con- 
litions — John  M.  Glenn,  director;  130  East  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Depart- 
nents:  Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Industrial  Studies,  Library, 
Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statistics,  Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publi- 
ations  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and 
nexpensive  form  some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its  work.  Cata- 
ogue  sent  upon  request. 


rUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE — An  Institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
fouth;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South; 
urnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and  on  the  Tuske- 
ee  idea  and  methods.  Robert  R.  Moton,  principal;  Warren  Logan,  treas- 
irer;  A.  I.  Holsey,  acting  secretary,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 


THE  SURVEY 

Published  semi-monthly  and  copyright  1922  by  Survey  Associates, 
Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New  York,  a  non-commercial  cooperative 
society  without  shares  or  stockholders,  Incorporated  under  the 
membership  law  of  the  State  of  New  York,  with  1.GO0  members. 
Robert  W.  deForest,  president ;  Henry  R.  Seager,  V.  Everit  Macy, 
vice-presidents;  Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  treasurer ;  Ann  Reed  Brenner, 
secretary. 

Price  25  cents  per  copy,  $5  per  year.  Canadian  postage  65  cents 
extra  and  Foreign  postage  $1.25  extra. 

Entered  as  second-class  matter,  March  25,  1909,  at  the  post  office, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1879.     Acceptance  for 
mailing  at  a  special  rate  of  postage  provided  for  in  Section  1103, 
Act  of  October  3,  1917,  authorized  on  June  26,  1918. 
Volume  XLVIII,  No.   16. 
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Tired? 


D 


ID  you  rest  well  last  night?  Ever  hear 
that  question?  How  could  you  always 
answer  it? 


Running  in  all  directions  over  the  back 
and  sides  are  sensitive,  tired,  weary  nerves. 
They  must  have  perfect  comfort  and  rest.  To 
insure  this  much  study  has  been  given  by 
physicians,  sanitariums,  and  hospitals.  They 
have  found  the  greatest  aid  in  perfect  condi- 
tions for  repose  of  the  nerve  system.  Sanitary 
beds  are  all  important.  You  may  have  a  good 
mattress  and  springs — that  is  not  enough. 
They  cannot  be  sanitary  and  fully  restful  to 
the  nerves  without  quilted  mattress  pads. 

Over  the  mattress  should  be  laid  an  Excel- 
sior Quilted  Mattress  Pad;  over  this  spread 
your  sheets.  These  protectors  are  made  of 
bleached  white  muslin,  both  sides  quilted  with 
white  wadding  of  the  best  grade  between. 
This  assures  the  tired  nerves  a  smooth  even 
surface  to  rest  on,  giving  them  free  action 
and  healthy  respiratory  conditions  which  are 
not  possible  with  the  ordinary  mattresses. 

Further,  they  keep  the  bed  and  babies  crib 
clean  and  sweet,  and  mattresses  in  a  perfect 
sanitary  condition.  All  leading  physicians 
endorse  them.  Sanitariums,  hospitals,  and 
leading  hotels  throughout  the  country  use 
them. 

Excelsior  Quilting  Mattress  Pads  wash 
easily  and  are  as  good  as  new  afterwards;  cost 
but  little  and  serve  to  protect  mattresses  and 
lengthen  their  service. 


EXCELSIOR  QUILTING  CO. 

15  Laight  Street  NEW  YORK   CITY 
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PLAY  WRITING 


A  professional  course  in  play  writing  is 
offered  under  the  personal  supervision 
of  Theodore  Ballou  Hinckley,  Editor  of 
THE  DRAMA,  assisted  by  famous 
playwrights,  critics,  actors  and  producers. 

This  is  an  unusual  opportunity  to  take  a  person- 
alized course  in  play  writing,  which  is  super- 
vised by  recognized  authorities  in  drama. 

Personalized  Criticism 
of  Your  Plays 

The  course  covers  a  year  of  carefully  individualized 
instruction  in  dramatic  technique.  You  will  be  taken 
step  by  step  through  study  courses,  books,  practice 
plays,  etc.,  from  the  simplest  rudiments  up  to  the  actual 
completion  of  plays.  Your  work  will  receive  the  indi- 
vidual attention  of  Mr.  Hinckley.  His  criticisms  will 
be  directed  at  your  specific  needs.  He  will  dissect  your 
plot,  your  characters,  and  your  dialogue,  and  give  you 
definite,   constructive  criticism  and  help. 

Producers  Will  Read 
Your  Plays 

Throughout  the  entire  course,  the  aim  is  toward  com- 
pletion of  plays  for  professional  production  and  not 
toward  mere  amateurish  effort.  Your  plays  will  be 
analyzed  by  Mr.  Hinckley  with  the  idea  of  production 
in  mind,  and  plays  of  real  merit  will  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  producers.  If  your  manuscript  has  the 
endorsement  of  THE  DRAMA,  it  will  receive  a  read- 
ing by  managers. 

Good  Plays  Earn  Big 
Royalties 

There  is  a  great  scarcity  of  good  plays.  The  big  royal- 
ties for  successes  prcve  that  there  is  a  very  real  demand 
for  plays  of  worth.  A  successful  play  makes  its  author 
rich.  Lightnin,  The  Bat,  The  Lion  and  the  Mouse  and 
many  others  have  earned  thousands  of  dollars.  If  you 
have  ideas  and  imagination,  the  practical  dramatic 
technique  and  honest,  competent  criticism  of  this  course 
will  be  of  inestimable  value  to  you. 

Limited  Enrollment 

Only  a  limited  number  of  people  can  enroll,  since  the 
work  is  so  highly  personalized.  Fill  out  the  coupon 
and  mail  it  for  complete  information  at  once. 


Department  of  Instruction, 

THE  DRAMA, 

596  Athenaeum  Building, 

Chicago. 

Please     send     Information     regarding    your     personalized 
course  iu  play  writing. 

Name    

Street   

City State 


A  Timely  Book  for  the  Student,  the  Employer 
and  the  General  Reader 


An  Introduction 
to  the  Study  of 
Labor  Problems 

ky  GORDON  S.  WATKINS 

Associate  Professor  of  Economics, 

University  of  Illinois. 

650  pages,  8  vo.    Net  $3.00. 
Postage  extra. 

DURING  the  last  decade,  unprece- 
dented changes  have  occurred  in  the 
principles  and  policies  of  labor  manage- 
ment, the  aims  and  methods  of  organized 
labor,  and  the  purposes  and  practices  of 
employers'  associations.  These  changes, 
together  with  their  historical  background 
and  their  social  and  economic  significance, 
are  described  and  analyzed  in  this  book. 


THOMAS  Y. 

PUBLISHERS 


CROWELL  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 


NEW  SCHOOL  FOR  SOCIAL  RESEARCH 

Lecturers  for  1922-3:  John  Dewey,  John  B.  Watson, 
Thorstein  Veblen,  Leo  Wolman,  H.  W.  L.  Dana,  Joseph  K. 
Hart  and  others. 

Registration:     October  9-16th. 

All  courses  given  in  late  afternoon  or  -evening. 

For  full  description  write  for  catalogue. 
Address:  Secretary,  467  West  23rd  St.,  New  York  City. 


CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 


THE  ALLEN  SCHOOL-SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

Correspondence  course  in  Social  Problems.  A  practical  in- 
troduction to  the  subject,  including  topics  in  Unemployment, 
Poverty,  Social  Insurance  and  Child  Labor.  Students  acquire 
knowledge  of  principles  and  practice  through  carefully 
arranged  lessons  and  projects  requiring  application  of  material 
presented.  Other  subjects  are  Psychology,  Economics,  and 
U.  S.  Government.  Special  consultation  privileges  to  students. 
Courses  may  be  started  at  any  time.  For  catalogue  address 
HENRY  M.  ALLEN,  A.  M..  Prill..  The  Allen  School.  Auburn,  N.T. 


RECREATION   TRAINING  SCHOOL  OF  CHICAGO 

(Successor  to  Recreation  Dept.,  Chicago  School  of  Civics 
and   Philanthropy.) 

One  and  two  year  course.    Community  Drama 

Write  for  circular 

800  S.  Halsted  St.  (Hull  House)  Chicago 
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Social  Studies 


Conducted  by 

Joseph  K.  Hart 


Social  Organization 

This  column  will  run  through  the  school  year  and  ivill 
carry  a  series  of  continuous  studies  in  the  fundamentals  of 
social  organization  for  the  use  of  classes,  clubs,  study  groups, 
etc.,  in  school  and  out. — Editor. 

How  People  Differ 

The  recognition  of  differences  is  in  the  beginning  of 
knowledge.  The  mind  does  not  concern  itself  with  same- 
ness. A  difference  is  something  to  get  hold  of,  to  hang  on 
to,  to  pull  one's  self  upward  and  forward  by.  We  begin 
with  emphasizing  how  people  differ. 


1. 


Differences  in  nature 


•  What  do  the  biologists  say  about  the  likenesses  and  differ- 
ences in  individuals?  Do  they  hold  the  old  doctrine  that  like  begets 
like?  Or  do  they  now  say  that  like  begets  unlike?  Does  nature 
desire  likenesses?  Or  does  she  continually  produce  unlikenesses? 
Does  nature  want  uniformity  or  variety?  The  ability  of  students 
to  understand  the  modern  world  will  largely  depend  upon  their 
answers  to  and  attitude  toward  this  first  question. 

What  is  the  proper  length  of  life?  How  long  does  a  bacterium 
live?  A  big  tree  in  California?  What  is  the  proper  length  of  life 
for  a  human  being?  What  is  the  average  length  of  life  of  human 
beings? 

2       Types  of  differences  in  human  beings 
•    Consider  the  individual  characteristics  of  a  group  of  persons 
— How  do  they  differ  from  one   another?     What   are  their  voca- 
tional differences?    If  they  are  too  young  to  be  engaged  in  definite 
vocations,  what  are  the  vocational  interests? 

What  are  their  mental  differences?  Are  any  of  them  feeble- 
minded? To  what  grade  of  feeblemindedness  do  they  belong?  Are 
any  of  them' exceptionally  brilliant?  What  do  you  know  of  the 
results  of  the  tests  as  to  the  mental  differences  among  men  in  the 
American  army?  Are  the  differences  between  idiocy  and  keenness 
of  mind  real?    Should  they  be  recognized  or  should  they  be  ignored? 

How  do  the  members  of  your  group  differ  as  to  "dispositions"? 
As  to  their  political  or  religious  beliefs?     In  manners?     In  tastes? 

Should  we  see  these  differences? 

•  Is  it  polite  to  notice  these  differences?  Has  politeness  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  case?  Is  it  polite  or  fair  or  kind  to  expect 
a  feebleminded  person  to  do  as  much  as  a  genius  can  do?  If  not, 
does  not  that  constitute  recognition  of  differences? 

Is  it  kindness  or  laziness  that  suggests  ignoring  the  facts? 

It  is  likely  that  students  can  overdo  this  matter  of  differences. 
But  no  one  can  deny  that  the  recognition  of  differences  is  the  founda- 
tion of  all  knowledge,  all  understanding,  all  control. 

References: 

James  Quayle  Dealey.  Sociology,  Its  Development  and  Ap- 
plication.   D.  Appleton  &  Co.     [Chapter  XI] 

Emory  S.  Bogardus.  Introduction  to  Sociology.  University  of 
Southern  California  Press.     [Chapter  II] 

L.  S.  Rowe.  Society,  Its  Origin  and  Development.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.     [Chapter  II] 

Robert  H.  Lowie.    Primitive  Society.    Boni  and  Liveright. 


The  books  mentioned  above  may  be  obtained   through   the   Survey 
Book  Department. 


Social  Thinking 

Social  practice,  •with  all  its  improvement  in  method,  is  apt 
to  remain  stranded  in  old  theories.  One  reason  for  this  is 
that  the  findings  of  the  social  sciences  are  too  often  hidden 
aivay  in  specialized  books  and  magazines.  Therefore,  be- 
ginning next  month,  a  facing  page,  also  conducted  by  Joseph 
K.  Hart,  ivill  be  devoted  to  studies  in  social  theory  and  its 
relation  to  social  practice 


Current  Problems 

This  column  will  continue  the  Social  Studies  of  the  last 
two  years.  It  will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  important  cur- 
rent events  as  these  are  reflected  in  the  pages  of  the  Survey 
from  issue  to  issue. — Editor. 

The  Cost  of  Strikes 

Practically  all  the  papers  have  been  filled,  this  summer, 
with  protestations  against  the  cost  of  strikes.  The  public 
always  pays,  they  have  said.  Few  statistics  have  been  given. 
Those  published  have  obviously  been  either  tentative  or  fal- 
lacious. But  strikes  do  cost  a  great  deal,  both  in  the  expendi- 
tures necessary  to  their  successful  continuance,  and  in  the  way 
of  loss  through  lessened  production.  How  much  do  they 
cost?  Who  pays  for  them?  Why  does  any  one  consent  to 
pay? 


1 


How  much  does  a  strike  cost? 


•  Consider  the  strike  of  the  anthracite  miners.  How  many 
men  were  on  strike?  What  had  been  their  rate  of  wages — by  the 
week?  By  the  year?  How  much  did  they  lose  during  the  duration 
of  the  strike?  What  were  the  total  losses  from  the  anthracite  strike? 
How  much  did  the  employers  lose?  Did  the  public  lose  anything? 
What  losses,  other  than  economic,  if  any,  should  be  charged  against 
this  strike? 

2  Who  pays  for  these  losses? 
•  What  part  of  these  losses  has  been  carried  by  the  strikers, 
themselves?  How  could  they  afford  to  carry  such  losses?  Have 
they  suffered?  Who  else  has  paid — the  employers?  The  public? 
How  has  the  public  paid?  What  has  the  public  paid  for?  Has 
the  public  got  anything  for  its  money?  Has  this  strike  cost  the 
government  anything?    What  has  the  government  got  for  its  money? 

3  Why  do  the  various  groups  pay? 
•  Why  do  the  strikers  submit  to  these  losses  of  months  of  wages? 
What,  if  anything,  do  they  gain  by  such  tactics?  If  something, 
what  is  it?  If  nothing,  why  do  they  keep  on  striking?  Why  do 
the  employers  stand  for  such  losses?  What  do  they  gain  by  fighting 
a  strike? 

Why  does  the  public  accept  the  situation  so  complacently?  Does 
the  public  finally  foot  all  these  bills,  as  the  papers  suggest?  Is 
there  anything  the  public  can  do  about  strikes?  Can  the  public 
learn?  Is  there  anything  the  government  can  do?  Is  there  any 
difference  between  the  government  and  the  public?  Can  individuals 
do  anything?    What  can  any  particular  individual  do? 

References: 

C.  J.  Wright.  Battles  of  Labor.  George  Jacobs  &  Co., 
Philadelphia,  1906.  [Losses  resulting  from  strikes  pp.  87-9,  142, 
148,  159-60.] 

E.  L.  Whitney.  Cost  of  Strikes.  Monthly  Labor  Review, 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Sept.,  1920,  pp.  593-600. 

Lost  Time  Through  Strikes  and  Other  Causes  in  the  Mining 
of  Anthracite  and  Bituminous  Coal.  Monthly  Labor  Review, 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  March,  1922,  pp.  569-70. 

L.  C.  Marshall  and  others.  Materials  for  the  Study  of 
Elementary  Economics.    University  of  Chicago  Press,  1913. 

R.  W.  Babson.  What  These  Strikes  Cost  You  in  Money. 
American  Magazine,  Feb.,  1920.  [Reprinted  in  L.  T.  Beman: 
Selected  Articles  on  Compulsory  Arbitration,  etc.,  H.  W.  Wilson 
Co.    Handbook  Series.] 

The  Survey,  1922,  March  25;  April  8,  p.  46;  April  22,  p.  106; 
May  6,  p.  205 ;  May  13,  p.  238,  p.  241 ;  August  1,  p.  555 ;  August 
15,  p.  601. 


The  books  mentioned  above  may  be  obtained  through   the   Survey 
Book  Department. 
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Real  Freedom 
in  Religion  ? 

There  is  such  a  thing 
in  the  world! 

THE 

CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER 

has  published  it  con- 
stantly more  than 
one  hundred   years 


When  the  Fundamentalist  movement  recently 
menaced  churches  and  states,  it  was  THE 
REGISTER'S  alarm  sounded  throughout  the 
country  which  served  the  people's  liberty  by  tell- 
ing them  the  truth. 

America's  Journal  of  Liberal 
Christianity 


Place  THE  REGISTER 
your    family    reading 


on 
table. 


It  belongs  there. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  REGISTER, 
16  Beacon  Street,  Boston  9,  Mass. 

Please  enter  a  "  get  acquainted  "  subscription 
for  six  months  in  my  name,  for  which  I  enclose 
$2.00. 


Name. 


Street. . 
P.  O. 


S11  9-15-22 


2X.  NOISELESS 

PORTABLE  TYPEWRITER 

Your  Junior  Partner 

It  is  the  only  portable  type- 
writer in  the  world  that  can 
be  used  anywhere  at  any  time 
without    disturbing    anybody! 

Literature  On  Request  Dept.  S  311 
B»e  NOISELESS  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

253  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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TIDINGS   OF    THE   COMMON    WELFARE 


The  Gate  of  Heaven 

A  N  English  visitor,  passing  through  New  York,  was 
/\    shown  such  sights  as  could  be  crowded  into  a  day. 
/    \  The  program  included  a  boat  excursion,  luncheon 
at  a  cafeteria,  a  matinee  at  a  popular  theater  with 
incidental  subway  and  'bus  rides,  and  wound  up  with  a  visit 
to  Coney   Island.     The  general  impression  he  took  away 
with  him  was  one  of  frequent  standing  in  queue  to  get  a 
ticket,  to  board  a  car,  to  collect  eatables,  to  check  his  suit- 
case.    Turning  to  his  host,    he    finally    burst  out:  "You 
Americans  won't  know  when  you  have  got  to  heaven,  unless 
there  is  a  turnstile  and  St.  Peter  tells  you  not  to  shove !  " 


A  Vitalized  Chautauqua 

GETTING  together  the  best  available  minds  and  the 
largest  crowds  that  could  be  whipped  up  has  for  long 
been  the  recipe  of  the  Chautauquas  for  the  spread  of 
truth  and  of  ideals.  But  the  formula  did  not  always  work. 
Great  minds  often  had  feeble  voices  (more  frequently  there 
was  complaint  of  big  voices  with  no  minds  at  all)  or  the 
little  minds,  though  present  in  their  thousands,  were  too 
easily  fed  up  and  fagged  to  absorb  much  of  the  mental  diet 
so  carefully  spread  for  them.  Then  came  the  growth  of  the 
forum  method  of  popular  education,  and  today  at  the  more 
important  sessions  all  the  minds  engage  in  thought  and  dis- 
cussion with  an  appetite  for  truth  which  not  the  most  silver- 
voiced  of  the  older  orators  could  excite.  George  W.  Cole- 
man, president  of  the  Open  Forum  National  Council,  gives 
it  as  his  impression  after  returning  from  the  recent  session  at 
Chautauqua,  New  York,  that  speakers  on  topics  of  general 
public  interest  will  never  again  be  permitted  to  present  a 
jne-sided  view  of  their  subject  without  being  called  upon  to 
defend  it.  The  value  of  submitting  the  speaker  to  cross  ex- 
amination and  of  the  forum  method  of  discussion,  he  says, 
was  illustrated  by  the  prominence  given  this  year  at  Chautau- 
qua to  the  race  question,  with  two  colored  men  as  speakers: 
This  is  the  more  significant  when  you  remember  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  audience  at  Chautauqua  is  made  up  of 
southern  women  who  are  leaders  in  their  respective  communities. 
Under  the  dominance  of  the  forum  idea,  which  calls  for  tolerance 
and  fair-mindedness,  this  intensely  controversial  subject  was 
threshed  out  without  a  single  regrettable  incident. 

In  the  same  way,  industrial  and  labor  topics  were  opened 
up  to  a  full  consideration  from  all  sides : 

An  interesting  new  feature  at  Chautauqua  this  year  was  the 
inauguration  of  the  Babson  Summer  School  of  Business  Funda- 
itals  [writes  Mr.  Coleman]  which  was  backed  up  by  three  big 
open  forum  meetings  at  which  Roger  W.  Babson  was  the  speaker. 
In  the  whole  range  of  business  topics  discussed  nothing  met  so 
great  ar  response  as  the  labor  situation  and  the  subject  of  invest- 
ments. Not  only  were  the  meetings  at  which  these  subjects  were 
discussed  attended  by  thousands,  but  the  speakers  were  followed 
about  the  grounds  all  day  by  those  eager  to  ask  questions. 


How  Can  It  Be  Done? 

HERE  is  an  engineer  who  has  worked  out  an  invention 
of  tremendous  importance  if  the  trial  tests  which  are 
now  going  on  continue  to  satisfy  the  anticipations 
which  are  held  out  for  it — an  invention  which  is  so  revolu- 
tionary with  respect  to  a  common  product  that  it  should  af- 
fect hundreds  of  manufacturing  plants  throughout  the 
country.  Here  is  the  president  of  a  manufacturing  corpo- 
ration who  is  organizing  a  plan  which  will  enable  these 
plants  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  the  new  invention 
on  a  royalty  basis. 

If  you  were  this  engineer  and  this  president  and  were 
concerned  not  only  with  the  money  return  from  the  invention, 
but  concerned  with  the  possibility  of  protecting  the  interests 
of  the  employes  in  the  factories  of  the  companies  to  whom 
licenses  will  be  granted,  how  would  you  go  about  it  to 
make  that  protection  real  and  not  nominal? 

From  the  days  of  the  first  machines,  invention  has  dis- 
placed and  dislodged  much  labor.  When  it  has  not  dislodged 
labor  it  has  as  often  meant  no  improvement  in  the  lot  of  the 
men  and  women  engaged  in  doing  the  work.  This  is  illus- 
trated glaringly,  for  example,  in  a  modern  blooming  mill 
which  may  occupy  the  same  space  as  an  old-fashioned  one, 
which  may  employ  no  more  than  one  out  of  five  as  many 
men,  but  turn  out  five  times  the  product.  And  yet  those 
men  who  are  producing  twenty-five  times  as  much  steel  per 
man  as  before  may  still  be  working  the  12-hour  day.  Indus- 
trial progress  has  slipped  by  them.  Instead  of  being  a  leverage 
for  lifting  the  standard  of  life  and  labor  it  may  only  have 
served  to  make  their  work  more  tense  or  more  monotonous. 

The  question  asked  in  these  paragraphs  is  not  a  specula- 
tive question.  The  engineer  and  the  president  are  known 
to  the  editors  of  the  Survey.  The  nature  of  the  invention 
must  remain  confidential  at  this  stage,  but  we  are  assured  by 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  project  that  its  social  conse- 
quences are  bound  to  be  far-reaching.  The  change  may  af- 
fect a  hundred  phases  of  productive  activity  in  the  industrial 
life  of  America.  But  the  immediate  consequences  of  the  in- 
troduction of  the  invention  on  the  work-a-day  life  of  the  men 
who  will  produce  it — on  their  hours,  wages  and  standards  of 
work — is  the  matter  with  which  its  promoters  are  first  con- 
cerned. It  calls  perhaps  for  a  labor  standards  clause  in  the 
royalty  license.  The  minimum  standards  of  the  War  Labor 
Board  with  respect  to  contract  work  are  in  a  way  a  precedent. 
Or  is  something  quite  different  practical?  The  situation 
calls  for  an  innovation  in  labor  relations  which  like  the  in- 
vention itself  may  prove  fairly  revolutionary. 

The  engineer  and  the  president  want  to  know  how  to  go 
about  it,  and  the  editors  of  the  Survey  would  be  glad  to 
transmit  to  them  any  suggestions  which  readers  may  be  able 
to  make. 
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Juvenile  Courts  in  Ohio 

AN  interview  with  a  delinquent  girl  who  has  been  out 
all  night  is  not  usually  conducted  in  public.  Yet  a 
succession  of  probation  officers  would  pelt  questions 
at  her  at  the  Ohio  State  University  the  other  day  to  elicit 
her  full  story,  and  it  was  quite  a  time  before  they  obtained 
a  full  confession.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  interview  was 
faked,  and  the  proceedings  were  part  of  a  unique  summer 
institute  on  juvenile  court  practice  and  administration  held 
at  the  university  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  July.  An- 
other day,  the  teacher  would  pose  as  a  garrulous  complain- 
ant who  insisted  on  speaking  to  the  judge  over  the  tele- 
phone; and  it  took  several  judges  with  the  advice  of  other 
practiced  people  to  get  at  the  facts  with  least  loss  of  time 
and  in  such  a  way  that  they  might  be  acted  upon. 

The  institute  was  planned  by  the  child  welfare  depart- 
ment of  the  Ohio  Institute  for  Public  Welfare  in  coopera- 
tion with  Professor  James  Edward  Hagerty,  head  of  the 
university's  department  of  sociology.  There  was  an  attend- 
ance of  118  juvenile  court  officers,  from  twenty  different 
counties — six  judges,  44  probation  officers  and  68  social 
workers.  Practical  demonstrations  of  the  kind  mentioned 
were  an  important  part  of  the  program.  Another  aid  was 
an  excellent  reading  list  for  juvenile  court  workers  prepared 
by  Esther  Helen  Burns  through  the  cooperation  of  the  Ohio 
State  Library,  which  has  been  sent  to  every  court. 

Prohibition  in  California 

PARTY  lines  seem  to  have  been  abandoned  in  the  Cali- 
fornian  fight  for  and  against  the  Wright  Prohibition 
Enforcement  Act  which  will  be  submitted  to  a  refer- 
endum in  the  November  election.  The  liquor  and  grape- 
growing  interests  have  some  time  ago  completed  a  house-to- 
house  canvass,  and  a  non-partisan  women's  committee  which 
includes  many  prominent  social  workers  is  following  closely 
upon  their  heels  in  an  effort  to  educate  women  voters  espe- 
cially on  the  benefits  of  full  enforcement.  At  a  "recent  in- 
augural meeting,  Bishop  Edward  L.  Parson,  Chester  Rowell 
and  Kathleen  Norris  were  the  principal  speakers. 

In  a  report  on  How  Prohibition  Works  in  American  Cities 
just  issued  by  the  Temperance  Board  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  with  a  foreword  from  Bishop  William  Fraser 
McDowell,  striking  facts  are  given  of  the  social  and  economic 
results  of  prohibition  in  California.  Not  only  have  arrests 
for  drunkenness  and  treatment  for  alcoholism  been  reduced 
to  a  fraction  of  their  former  volume,  but  crime  generally  has 
been  diminished.  It  can  be  no  accident,  for  instance,  that  the 
total  number  of  arrests  for  all  charges  in  San  Francisco  has 
decreased  from  49,647  in  1918-1919  to  26,673  in  1919-1920, 
and  that  among  the  more  serious  crimes  the  greatest  incidence 
of  this  decrease  is  found  in  those  of  violence.  As  elsewhere, 
the  reporter  noted  considerable  need  for  improved  enforce- 
ment;  nevertheless,   the   administrators  of   public   charity, 


workers  for  child  welfare  and  physicians  are  impressed  with 
the  good  effects  already  to  be  seen.  Economically  the  state- 
ments made  in  this  report  are  such  that,  if  they  are  correct, 
the  continued  opposition  to  stricter  enforcement  on  the  part 
of  the  wine  growers  is  hard  to  understand : 

Wine  grapes  which  formerly  sold  for  fifteen  dollars  a  ton  are 
now  selling  for  three  times  that  figure.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  a  general  rise  in  prices  and  that  anything 
available  for  food  has  participated  in  the  benefit  of  this  upward 
price  movement.  It  is  due  still  more  to  the  fact  that  wine  grapes, 
which  were  formerly  thought  to  be  only  good  for  wine,  are  now 
known  to  be  available  for  a  number  of  food  products.  The  result 
is  that  the  wine  grape  market  has  been  greatly  enlarged  and  may 
yet  become -a  substantial  factor  in  the  food  supply  of  the  nation. 

The  enormous  increase  in  tourist  traffic,  at  least  partly 
attributable  to  the  saving  of  the  nation's  expenditure  on  drink 
in  pre-prohibition  days,  also  is  quoted  as  a  special  benefit  to 
California. 


Tuning  In  on  W.  P.  G. 

Man's  upward  march  continues.  Today  his  invention  of 
the  radiophone  enables  thousands  to  sit  quietly  in  their  own 
homes  and  listen  to  a  girl  in  Newark  singing  "  Yoohoo." — 
Life. 


A   BADCE  OF  MANHOOD 


Recognizing  that  it  is  just  as  simple  to  label  a  man  by  his  name  in- 
stead of  a  number,  and  more  conducive  to  self-respect  and  a  worthy 
human  relation  between  employes  and  clientele,  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Coach  Company,  New  York,  has  substituted  the  badge  reproduced 
above  for  the  number  badge  previously  in  use 


A  CERTAIN  man  bought  an  expensive  radio  receiving 
set  from  a  near-by  department  store  which  broadcasts 
a  musical  program  every  night.  After  a  few  weeks 
he  complained  to  the  store  manager  that  he  had  not  spent 
two  hundred  dollars  for  the  privilege  of  hearing  selections 
which  he  could  play  on  his  own  talking  machine. 

"  Millions  for  the  ear,  but  not  a  penny  for  the  brain  " 
seems  to  be  the  slogan  of  the  radio  broadcasters  of  today. 
And  yet  there  are  people  with  radio  receiving  sets  who  do 
want  something  more  than  ear  entertainment.  A  few 
sporadic  attempts  have  been  made  to  satisfy  this  demand.  A 
broadcasting  station  in  Pittsburgh  recently  sent  out  a  series 
of  talks  on  "  Pittsburgh  and  Its  Problems."  Very  interesting 
to  Pittsburghers  but  not  exciting  to  the  man  in  Rushville, 
Indiana,  who  likes  to  boast  that  he  can  tune  in  at  three  hun- 
dred miles. 

There  is,  however,  a  broadcasting  station  near  a  little 
town  in  southern  Ohio  which  is  sending  out  a  well-rounded 
educational  program  three  times  a  week.  This  station, 
W.  P.  G.,  is  installed  on  the  Nushawg  Poultry  Farm,  New 
Lebanon,  Ohio.  The  program  is  planned  especially  for  the 
farmer  but  recognizes  the  fact  that  he  is  interested  in  many 
things  outside  of  his  own  pasture.  From  W.  P.  G.  go  out 
talks  on  industrial  conditions,  finance,  home-making,  health, 
rural  organization,  standards  of  living,  education,  manufac- 
turing, commerce  and  other  subjects  of  social  significance. 
Frequently,  articles  from  the  Survey  are  broadcasted. 

Monday  and  Wednesday  nights  are  given  over  to  these 
talks.  There  are  usually  two  speakers,  men  and  women  vol- 
unteers of  national  or  local  reputation.  The  program  lasts 
for  one  hour  and  a  quarter.  The  only  musical  selection  is  a 
short  phonograph  record — the  shorter  the  better — "  to  facili- 
tate tuning  in  "  before  the  regular  program  starts. 

Friday  night  is  devoted  to  a  technical  talk  on  farming.  A 
barnyard  dietitian  is  delivering  a  course  of  twenty  lectures 
on  the  feeding  of  poultry,  the  care  of  hogs,  cattle  breeding 
and  kindred  subjects.  These  lectures  are  later  printed  in 
pamphlet  form  and  placed  on  sale  at  a  nominal  price.  Some 
of  the  expense  of  operating  the  station  is  borne  in  this  way 
and  by  the  sale  of  poultry  and  poultry  feed  to  the  people  who 
write  in,  commenting  on  the  radio  program.  Such  corre- 
spondence is  invited  at  the  end  of  each  program  by  young 
William  Nushawg,  who  announces:  "This  is  W.  P.  G., 
operated  by  the  Nushawg  Poultry  Farm,  New  Labanon, 
Ohio.  We  request  that  members  of  our  audience  who  find 
our  educational  programs  interesting  write  us  giving  their 
comments  and  suggestions."  Every  week  dozens  of  letters 
are  received,  always  complimentary  and  frequently  suggestive. 
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Credit  for  the  W.  P.  G.  program  is  due  to  the  coopera- 
tion of  three  far-sighted  men:  William  Nushawg,  H.  H. 
Darst,  president  of  the  City  National  Bank  of  Dayton,  and 
the  farm  agent  of  Montgomery  County.  Mr.  Darst  was  a 
farmer  before  he  became  a  banker.  He  sees  the  social  value 
of  making  it  possible  for  the  farmer  to  get  a  wider  perspective 
without  having  to  motor  ten  miles  to  a  lecture  hall. 

Upholding  Labor  Legislation 

ATTEMPTS,  to  break  down  existing  labor  legislation 
such,  as  the  effort  to  repeal  the  forty-eight-hour  law 
and  the  minimum  wage  law,  and  to  abolish  the  Board 
of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  and  the  Minimum  Wage 
Commission,  have  been  defeated  in  the  Massachusetts  leg- 
islature this  session.  On  the  other  hand,  a  number  of  con- 
structive measures  have  been  enacted  including  laws  au- 
thorizing the  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  Industries  to  ap- 
point for  short  periods  legal  experts,  such  appointees  to  be 
exempt  from  civil  service;  prohibiting  employers  from 
exempting  themselves  by  means  of  special  contract  from 
liability  for  industrial  injuries  to  their  employes;  increasing 
the  weekly  payments  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Law  in  case  of  fatal  accidents  from  $10  to  $16,  the  maxi- 
mum payments  from  $4,000  to  $6,000,  and  the  amount  to 
be  paid  for  burial  expenses  from  $100  to  $150;  providing 
for  an  annual  vacation  of  two  weeks  with  pay  for  scrub 
women  employed  in  the  State  House  and  increasing  the 
retirement  allowance  for  scrub  women  in  the  State  House 
service  to  $300  a  year;  extending  public  aid  for  mothers 
with  dependent  children  to  include  children  from  fourteen 
to  sixteen  years  of  age,  where  such  aid  is  necessary  in  order 
to  keep  the  children  in  school;  providing  that  communities 
that  have  established  continuation  schools  for  working  chil- 
dren shall  maintain  such  schools  until  authorized  by  the 
Department  of  Education  to  discontinue  them. 

Of  several  measures  now  pending  in  the  legislature  which 
will  probably  become  laws,  two  are  of  especial  interest.  One 
is  a  resolve  providing  for  a  recess  committee  to  study  the 
problems  of  unemployment  and  unemployment  insurance, 
and  the  operation  of  the  minimum  wage  law.  [See  the 
Survey  for  May  13,  page  242.]  The  other  is  the  report 
of  the  Commission  on  Economy  and  Efficiency  in  state  de- 
partments which  calls  for  a  sweeping  reorganization  of 
the  administration  of  the  state  service  and  for  consolidation 
of  departments. 

A  Test  of  the  Juvenile  Court 

JUDGE  CHARLES  W.  HOFFMAN  of  the  Hamilton 
County  Juvenile  Court,  Cincinnati,  aroused  heated  dis- 
cussion in  that  city  recently  when  he  announced  that  Rob- 
ert Lutkehaus,  a  ten-year-old  boy  who  had  shot  and  killed  a 
playmate  with  a  revolver,  would  not  be  prosecuted.  Inci- 
dentally he  also  helped  to  define  more  sharply  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  juvenile  court.  Judge  Hoffman's  action  is  in 
line  with  the  best  accepted  theory  of  the  juvenile  court, 
namely,  that  it  is  not  so  much  an  agency  for  prosecuting 
children  as  one  to  throw  a  protecting  arm  around  them. 
To  rivet  his  position  Judge  Hoffman  cites  a  previous  deci- 
sion handed  down  in  the  city,  which  states : 

The  purpose  of  the  statute  (juvenile  court  law)  is  to  save  minors 
under  the  age  of  seventeen  years  from  prosecution  and  conviction 
on  charges  of  misdemeanors  and  crimes  and  to  relieve  them  from 
the  consequent  stigma  attaching  thereto;  to  guard  and  protect  and 
train  them  physically,  mentally  and  morally.  It  seeks  to  benefit  not 
only  the  child  but  the  community  also  by  surrounding  the  child  with 
better  and  more  elevating  influences  and  training  it  in  all  that 
counts  for  good  citizenship. 

It  is  of  the  same  nature  as  statutes  which  authorize  compulsory 
education  of  children,  the  binding  of  them  out  during  minority,  the 
appointment  of  guardians  and  trustees  to  take  charge  of  the  prop- 
erty of  those  who  are  incapable  of  managing  their  own  affairs,  the 
confinement  of  the  insane  and  the  like. 

It  is.  Tudge  Hoffman's  contention,  further,  that  Robert 


AS    THE    PEOPLE    SEE    IT 

In  a  war-destroyed  village  under  reconstruction: 
"How  beautiful!    That  is  going  to  be  a  palace  .    .   ." 
"Oh,  no!  only  castles  ...  in  Spain  .   .    ." 

should  not  have  had  access  to  a  gun,  and  that,  quite  apart 
from  that,  he  should  not  be  held  culpable  of  crime  since  he 
did  not  will  the  consequences  of  his  act.  He  is  of  the  opin- 
ion, therefore,  that  punishment  is  out  of  the  question  and 
that  locking  up  the  boy  would  not  benefit  society  and  would 
do  an  irreparable  wrong  to  the  boy. 

Judge  Hoffman  draws  a  contrast  between  the  high  intent 
of  the  juvenile  court  movement  and  some  of  the  current 
practices.  During  the  past  five  years  children  have  been 
placed  in  death  cells  awaiting  their  execution  until  they  were 
pardoned  by  a  socially  minded  governor.  In  one  state  two 
boys  were  recently  imprisoned  in  a  row  of  cells  with  crimi- 
nals and  murderers.  Before  the  eyes  of  the  boys  a  scaffold 
was  erected  on  which  the  murderers  were  to  be  hanged.  In- 
deed, Judge  Hoffman  declares  that  children  today  often  are 
subjected  to  treatment  but  little  different  from  that  of  days 
before  modern  methods  of  dealing  with  juvenile  delinquents 
were  thought  of.  He  discerns  a  misunderstanding  as  to  the 
scope  and  the  function  of  the  juvenile  court. 

It  is  my  contention  that  the  cause  of  so  large  a  percentage  of  the 
courts  not  functioning  is  a  misconception,  wilful  or  otherwise,  of 
the  purpose  of  these  institutions,  not  only  on  the  part  of  laymen,  but 
of  lawyers  and  judges  as  well.  It  may  be  found  on  final  investiga- 
tion that  the  greater  part  of  the  responsibility  for  this  condition  of 
affairs  must  rest  on  the  legalists. 

C'est  le  Premier  pas  Qui  Coute 

CZECH O-SLOVAKIA  has  taken  what  to  some  of  its 
citizens  seems  the  first  step  toward  prohibition  by  pass- 
ing an  act  that  regulates  the  drink  traffic  more  strictly 
than  the  British  or  any  other  regulative  law.  No  intoxicants 
of  any  kind  may  be  sold  to  children  under  sixteen  years  of 
age,  even  when  accompanied  by  adults;  and  only  wine  and 
beer  may  be  sold  to  minors  under  eighteen.  Adults  may  not 
treat  children  and  minors  in  public  places;  and  the  law  ex- 
pressly provides  for  the  prosecution  of  parents  and  guardians 
who  contravene  this  law  as  well  as  that  of  salesmen.  The 
landlord  of  licensed  premises,  as  well  as  his  representatives, 
is  held  responsible  for  seeing  the  law  enforced.  These  are 
authorized  to  refuse  serving  intoxicants  if  in  doubt  whether 
the  customer  is  under  age  and  he  cannot  produce  an  age 
certificate.  Landlords  and  their  employes  are  liable  to  fines 
from  20  to  10,000  crowns  or  to  imprisonment  from  24  hours 
to  three  months  for  a  first  offense,  and  to  revocation  of  license 
for  a  second  offense,  while  parents  or  guardians  may  be  fined 
from  20  to  1,000  crowns  or  imprisoned  from  24  hours  to  14 
days.  There  is  also  a  provision  that  beer  and  wine  are  the 
only  intoxicants  permitted  to  be  served  at  public  dances. 
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The  Daugherty  Injunction 

REGARDLESS  of  the  outcome  of  the  proceedings 
in  the  Federal  District  Court  in  Chicago  this  week, 
what  was  the  issue  raised  by  the  temporary  in- 
junction   against    the     railway    shopmen,    which 
aroused  lawyers  no  less  than  labor  men? 

The  crux  of  the  matter  lay  in  the  unprecedented  attempt 
of  Attorney  General  Daugherty  to  prohibit  in  the  name  of 
the  government  such  acts  as  these: 

Attempting  to  induce  by  the  use  of  .  .  .  entreaties,  argument, 
persuasions,  rewards  or  otherwise  .  .  .  any  person  to  abandon 
the  employment  of  said  railway  companies 

Assembling  .  .  .  numbers  of  the  members  of  said  federated 
shop  crafts  ...  in  proximity  of  said  railway  companies  .  .  . 
and  by  .  .  .  persuasion  .  .  .  entreaties  or  arguments  or  in 
any  other  way  attempt  to  prevent  any  of  the  employes  of  the  said 
railway  companies  .  .  .  from  entering  upon  .  .  .  their 
duties. 

In  any  manner  by  letters  .  .  .  word  of  mouth  .  .  .  oral 
persuasion  or  suggestion  ...  or  otherwise  in  any  manner  what- 
soever .  .  .  encouraging  any  person  ...  to  abandon  the 
employment  of  said  railway  companies. 

There  are,  indeed,  two  cases  which  come  to  mind  but 
which  cannot  be  said  to  be  precedents.  One  of  these  is  the 
famous  Debs  case  of  1895;  the  other  is  the  injunction  issued 
by  Judge  Anderson  under  the  Lever  Act  in  connection  with 
the  coal  strike  of  19 19.  As  Judge  Anderson  rendered  no 
opinion  and  the  case  was  dropped,  we  have  no  basis  for 
knowing  the  legal  principle  upon  which  he  proceeded.  It  is 
to  be  recalled,  moreover,  that  the  Lever  Act  was  subsequently 
declared  unconstitutional. 

The  Debs  case  was  quite  a  different  matter  from  the 
Daugherty  injunction.  The  gravamen  of  the  former 
involved   forcible   obstruction   of  interstate   commerce. 

Congress,  says  the  Constitution,  shall  have  power  to  regu- 
late interstate  commerce ;  therefore,  said  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Debs  case,  Congress  is  under  a  duty  to  keep 
open  and  free  from  any  obstruction,  natural  or  artificial,  the 
channels  of  interstate  commerce.  Such  obstructions  on  inter- 
state highways  may  be  brushed  aside  by  the  Executive 
through  the  power  of  the  army  or  by  an  injunction  issued  by 
a  federal  court  of  equity-  at  the  instance  of  the  attorney 
general.-  A  federal  court  of  equity  was  held  to  have  jurisdic- 
tion although  there  was  no  congressional  enactment  which 
forbade  obstructions  to  interstate  commerce  movements  such 
as  were  enjoined  and  which  conferred  upon  the  federal 
equity  courts  jurisdiction  to  enjoin  the  same.1 

In  its  opinion  in  the  Debs  case,  the  court  said : 

The  right  of  any  laborer,  or  any  number  of  laborers,  to  quit  work 
was  not  challenged.  The  scope  and  purpose  of  the  bill  was  only 
to  restrain  forcible  obstructions  of  the  highways  along  which  inter- 
state commerce  travels  and  mails  are  carried. 

The  precise  holding  of  the  Debs  case  has  not  since  been 
judicially  determined,  but  we  believe  its  ruling  is  limited  to  a 
case  of  forcible  physical  obstruction  to  interstate  commerce. 
The  allusion  by  the  court  to  the  nuisance  cases  and  its  recog- 
nition that  the  injunction  method  was  a  peaceful  substitute 
for  the  military  force  which  the  Executive  could  have  em- 
ployed in  the  premises,  confirm  the  view  that  an  injunction 
should  issue  only  against  forcible  physical  obstruction  to 
interstate  commerce. 

.  Even  so  construed,  the  Debs  case  with  its  far-reaching  im- 
plications has  been  open  to  serious  legal  criticism.  But  con- 
ceding the  soundness  of  the  Debs  holding,  what  support  had 
Mr.  Daugherty  in  that  case  for  his  injunction?  To  the 
extent  that  strikers  have  derailed  cars,  torn  up  tracks,  de- 
stroyed signals  or  other  property  of  the  interstate  carriers, 


1  In  the  various  anti-trust  acts  passed  by  Congress  there  Is  an  ex- 
press provision  which  confers  upon  the  federal  courts  jurisdiction  to 
enjoin,  at  the  Instance  of  the  attorney  general,  violations  of  the  anti- 
trust laws. 


or  by  violence  prevented  employes  from  operating  interstate 
trains,  or  threaten  to  do  so,  they  might  be  enjoined,  even 
though  the  acts  enjoined  are  crimes. 

But,  curiously  enough,  the  Daugherty  injunction,  unlike 
the  Debs  injunction,  seemed  directed  chiefly  against  peaceful 
picketing.  In  the  Debs  case,  the  injunction  was  directed 
primarily  against  injuring  the  tracks,  signals,  switches  or  any 
other  property  of  the  railroads,  or  preventing  by  violence  the 
employes  from  running  the  trains — acts  in  other  words  which 
directly  and  immediately  constitute  a  physical  obstruction  to 
interstate  commerce.  Such  prohibitions  are  implied  in  the 
blanket  terms  of  the  Daugherty  injunction  although  not  ex- 
plicitly named  in  the  extensive  press  quotations.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  injunction  is  explicitly  directed  against  arguments, 
entreaties,  persuasion  and  the  like.  Yet  no  sophistry,  how- 
ever subtle,  can  convert  peaceful  persuasion,  argument  and  en- 
treaties and  other  non-violent  acts  of  the  strikers  or  their 
officers  in  the  furtherance  of  their  strike  into  acts  of  "  forc- 
ible "  obstruction.  The  Debs  case  is  thus  no  warrant  for  the 
Daugherty  injunction. 

The  Clayton  Act  was  not  on  the  statute  books  in  1895.  It 
was  passed  in  1914  and  brings  in  a  new  element  which  was 
not  present  in  the  Debs  case.  Even  so  it  is  not  a  conclusive 
one.  The  Daugherty  injunction  is  clearly  inconsistent  with 
the  express  provision  of  that  act  about  peaceful  persuasion 
and  assembling  in  groups.  However,  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  in  Duplex  Printing  v.  Deering,  and  in  the 
Tri-City  case,  limited  the  application  of  the  Clayton  Act 
solely  to  a  "  case  between  an  employer  and  employes."  The 
government  does  not  employ  the  striking  railway  men.  Con- 
sequently a  proceeding  brought  by  the  attorney  general  in 
the  name  of  the  government  is  not  a  case  provided  for  by  the 
act,  and  the  act  therefore  does  not  apply.  This  reasoning 
may  seem  dry  and  technical  but  is  of  a  brand  dear  to  the 
heart  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

We  are  thrown  back  therefore  upon  the  question,  precedent 
and  legislation  both  aside:  Does  the  injunction  violate  any 
provision  of  the  constitution?  Of  course,  if  the  strikers  are 
engaged  in  acts  otherwise  criminal  they  are  afforded  no  im- 
munity by  reason  of  the  fact  that  verbal  utterances  may  be 
coupled  with  their  acts.  It  is  to  be  recalled  that  Mr.  Gomp- 
ers,  not  long  ago,  was  enjoined  from  distributing  "  We  Don't 
Patronize  "  circulars,  and  the  boycott  in  the  Buck  Stove  & 
Range  case  was  enjoined.  But  unless  we  indulge  the  violent 
assumption  that  the  railway  shopmen's  strike  was  in  its  incep- 
tion illegal,  and  that  every  act  pursuant  thereto  is  colored  by 
the  original  illegality  (and  no  one,  so  far  as  we  know,  has, 
until  Mr.  Daugherty's  injunction  was  granted,  claimed  that 
the  original  strike  of  the  railway  shopmen  was  illegal),  it 
requires  no  refinement  of  legal  argument  to  demonstrate  that 
the  provisions  of  the  injunction  quoted  violate  the  constitu- 
tional guarantees  of  freedom  of  speech.       Philip  Adler 

Central  Park 

I  passed  today  your  boundaries  men  have  made; 

"  Thus  far,  and  only  thus,"  the  walls  decreed, 

"  Your  riotous  green,  your  eager  growing  shade 

May  creep."     Yet  summer  long  with  loving  greed 

Men  seek  in  you  escape  from  city  bars, 

And  for  an  hour  a  mystic  tryst  they  keep. 

In  mottled  sunlight,  or  'neath  dim-lit  stars 

Far  down  the  centuries  their  spirits  leap 

To  man's  primeval  age.     But,  habit-stirred. 

Back  to  their  smoke-drab  walls  they  meekly  throng, 

Vaguely  resigned;  as  when  a  cage-born  bird, 

Upon  his  swinging  perch,  pours  forth  in  song 

His  dream  of  days  in  wind-flung  tree  tops  spent, 

And  then  hops  down  and  views  his  bars,  content. 

Marguerite  Capen  Hearsey. 
surges..... 


The  Twelve- Hour  Day  and  the 

Engineers 

By  Samuel  McCune  Lindsay 


THE  twelve-hour  day  even  in  continuous  processes 
in  American  industry  has  long  been  an  anachron- 
ism and  condemned  by  an  informed  public  opinion 
everywhere.  Progressive  industrial  management  has 
very  generally  though  somewhat  reluctantly  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  must  be  eliminated.  The  question  is  how 
can  it  be  got  rid  of  on  any  sound  economic  basis  which 
will  be  equally  fair  and  just  to  the  interests  of  invested 
capital  and  of  wage-earners.  The  problem  was  stated  in 
the  special  number  of  the  Survey:  Three  Shifts  in  Steel: 
The  Long  Day  and  The  Way  Out.     [March  5,  1921.] 

A  noteworthy  contribution  to  an  understanding  of  this 
difficult  and  complicated  industrial  problem  has  just  been 
made  by  the  Committee  on  Work-Periods  in  Continuous  In- 
dustry of  the  Federated  American  Engineering  Societies.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  the  report  adopted  by  the  Executive  Board 
of  the  Council  of  the  Engineering  Societies  at  its  meeting  in 
Boston  early  in  September,  presenting  and  endorsing  the 
survey  of  facts  and  the  findings  of  the  two  investigators  who 
have  studied  the  problem  and  conducted  for  the  committee 
a  field  investigation  extending  over  a  year  from  the  profes- 
sional point  of  view  of  an  economist  and  an  engineer,  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  most  notable  achievements  of  American 
scholarship  and  research.  It  is  also  most  timely  and  preg- 
nant with  practical  results,  coming  as  it  does  to  enlighten 
public  opinion  just  as  Judge  Elbert  H.  Gary's  Committee 
of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  is  busily  engaged  in 
an  independent  investigation  of  the  same  problem  of  how 
and  when  the  twelve-hour  day  in  the  steel  industry  can  be 
abolished. 

The  Gary  Committee  was  appointed  as  a  result  of  the 
agreement  reached  at  President  Harding's  conference  of 
steel  executives  at  the  White  House  in  May.  It  has  sent 
out  elaborate  schedules  to  collect  the  data  of  actual  experi- 
ence of  several  hundred  iron  and  steel  plants  which  will  be 
interpreted  by  practical  steel  executives;  and  the  findings 
and  conclusions  of  the  committee — which  is  composed  of 
nine  executives  of  the  largest  steel  plants  of  the  country — 
will  likewise  express  the  judgment  of  the  operating  execu- 
tives in  the  industry. 

The  Engineering  Societies  Committee,  composed  of  seven 
well  known  engineers,  represents  an  equally  practical  operat- 
ing point  of  view  but  perhaps  a  somewhat  more  detached 
and  independent  judgment.  The  committee's  report,  find- 
ings, conclusions  and  recommendations  are  signed  by  the 
chairman,  Dr.  Harrison  E.  Howe,  a  distinguished  chemist 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  chairman  of  the  research  ex- 
tension division  of  the  National  Research  Council,  and  by 
Morris  L.  Cooke  of  Philadelphia,  Dwight  T.  Farnham, 
consulting  industrial  engineer,  L.  P.  Alford,  J.  Parke  Chan- 
ning,  Fred  J.  Miller  of  New  York  and  L.  W.  Wallace 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  secretary  of  the  Council  of  the 
Federated  American  Engineering  Societies. 

The  investigation  upon  which  this  report  is  based  was 
rlmade  by  competent  economic  and  engineering  authorities 
selected  by  the  committee;  Horace  B.  Drury,  formerly  of 
Ohio  State  University,  and  later  with  the  Shipping  Board, 
who  has  spent  over  two  years  in  uninterrupted  examination 
af  the  economic  facts  underlying  the  two-shift  and  three- 
shift  working  day  in  continuous  processes,  especially  in  the 
teel  industry,  and  Bradley  Stoughton,  a  metallurgical  en- 
°JtT^-  formerly  of  the  School  of  Mines  in  Columbia  Uni- 


versity, and  at  one  time  metallurgist  of  the  Illinois  Steel 
Company,  Chicago. 

Mr.  Drury's  preliminary  studies  in  1920-1921  were  made 
under  grants  from  the  Cabot  Fund,  a  trust  left  by  the  late 
Charles  M.  Cabot  of  Boston  for  general  philanthropic  pur- 
poses, including  the  investigation  of  industrial  conditions 
and  the  publication  of  the  results  to  the  end  that  industrial 
hardships  might  be  made  known  and  remedied.  The  results 
of  Mr.  Drury's  first  study  of  the  three-shift  system  in  the 
steel  industry  were  published  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Taylor 
Society,  Vol.  vi,  No.  1,  February  1921,  and  those  of  the  sec- 
ond study,  completed  in  1921,  on  the  technique  of  Changing 
from  the  Two-Shift  to  the  Three-Shift  System  in  the  Steel 
Industry,  were  privately  printed  under  that  title  by  the 
Cabot  Fund  managers,  and  a  limited  number  of  copies  are 
available  for  distribution  by  Philip  Cabot,  chairman  and 
trustee,  18  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 

The  Engineering  Societies  Committee  has  conducted  its 
work  during  the  past  year  and  a  half  under  liberal  grants 
from  the  Cabot  Fund.  Mr.  Drury  sought  to  ascertain  the 
extent  of  two-shift  work  in  continuous  industries  other  than 
the  manufacturing  of  iron  and  steel,  and  the  experience  of 
manufacturers  who  had  changed  from  two-shift  operation 
to  the  three-shift  or  some  other  system.  Mr.  Stoughton 
examined  the  technical  aspects  of  changing  from  a  two-shift 
to  a  three-shift  system  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry.  Their 
findings  and  the  committee  report  will  be  published  shortly 
in  book  form,  by  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co.  This  volume  will 
be  the  culmination  of  the  Cabot  Fund  manager's  well-de- 
vised plan  for  the  scientific  and  dispassionate  study  of  an 
industrial  problem  in  which  it  enlisted  the  cooperation  of 
the  highest  engineering  authorities.  The  work  began  with 
an  initial  investigation  made  in  the  summer  of  1920,  by  a 
staff  directed  by  John  A.  Fitch,  of  the  extent  of  the  twelve- 
hour  day  in  steel  and  the  human  consequences  of  the  pro- 
longed schedule.  A  philanthropic  organization  is  entitled 
to  much  credit  for  rendering  such  signal  public  service  so  free 
from  the  ordinary  emotional  appeals  that  the  public  gen- 
erally associates  with  philanthropic  enterprises.  It  will 
command  the  respectful  attention  of  industrial  corporations 
and  should  help  materially  the  Gary  Committee  and  those 
it  represents  to  find  a  way  out  of  the  undesirable  situation 
created  by  the  two-shift  system  in  continuous  industry. 

The  significant  conclusion  of  the  Engineers'  Committee 
is  that  there  is  no  economic  or  technical  necessity  for  the 
two-shift  or  twelve-hour  day  in  continuous  industry;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  with  proper  planning  which  will  vary  in  its 
requirements  in  different  industries  and  even  in  different 
plants  in  the  same  industry,  a  shorter  period  or  a  three- 
shift  system  can  be  inaugurated  with  gains  to  all  interests 
affected.     The  committee  says: 

There  is  no  direct  relationship  between  the  question  of  abandon- 
ing the  twelve-hour  shift  syftem  and  the  question  of  adopting  the 
eight-hour  shift  system.  In  a  sense  it  is  accidental  that  most  em- 
ployers in  changing  from  the  long  day  have  been  forced  by  the 
mathematics  of  the  situation  to  adopt  a  system  of  three  shifts  of 
eight  hours  each.  Certainly  the  change  itself  has  involved  no 
judgment  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  a  working  day  of  eight  hours 
as  compared  with  a  working  day  of  any  other  length  shorter  than 
twelve  hours. 

Relatively  only  a  small  part  of  industrial  work,  S  to  10  per 
cent,  is  on  processes  which  require  continuous  operation,  and  the 
number  of  workers  is  relatively  small.  The  desirability  of  abandon- 
ing the  two-shift  system  lies  not  in  its  extent  but  in  the  fact  that 
the  twelve-hour  shift  day  is  too  long  when  measured  by  Twentieth 
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Century  ideas  as  to  the  proper  conduct  of  industry.  Decisions  are 
influenced  today  by  humanitarian  considerations  as  well  as  the 
economic,  which  demands  that  length  of  a  day  which  will  in  the 
long  run  give  maximum  production.  This  declaration  the  Com- 
mittee believes  is  not  controversial.  Further,  there  is  practical 
unanimity  of  opinion  in  industry  as  to  the  desirability  of  the  change 
provided  the  economic  loss  is  not  too  great.  The  weight  of  evidence 
indicates  that  the  change  can  usually  be  made  at  a  small  financial 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  workers  and  of  the  management.  Under 
proper  conditions  no  economic  loss  need  be  suffered.  In  certain 
instances,  indeed,  both  workers  and  stockholders  have  profited  by 
the  change. 

Facts  developed  by  the  investigation  definitely  prove  that  there 
is  no  broadly  applicable  way  of  striking  a  balance  between  the 
losses  and  gains  inherent  in  the  change  from  the  two-shift  system 
of  operation.  If  any  one  fact  stands  out  above  others  it  is  that  the 
change  cannot  advantageously  be  made  by  fiat.  Our  judgment  is 
that  to  effect  the  change  suddenly  or  without  adequate  preparation 
is  sure  to  result  in  lowered  production.  It  is  also  our  opinion  that 
when  the  change  is  pre-planned  and  the  cooperation  of  every  one 
is  enlisted,  gains  will  accrue  to  every  one  concerned — to  workers, 
management,  owners  and  the  public. 

In  summarizing  and  describing  the  results  of  Mr.  Drury's 
studies,  the  committee  says  in  part: 

There  are  few  continuous  industries  which  do  not  have  twelve- 
hour  plants.  Of  some  forty  or  fifty  continuous  industries  a  number 
are  overwhelmingly  on  three  shifts.  The  majority  are  partly  on 
two  shifts  and  partly  on  three  shifts,  with  three-shift  operation  in 
the  preponderance.  There  are  a  half  dozen  industries  in  which 
two-shift  operation  is  so  nearly  universal  that  it  is  difficult  to  find 
an  exception.  Outside  the  steel  industry  the  total  number  of  em- 
ployes on  eight-hour  shifts  is  now  considerably  larger  than  the  total 
number  of  employes  on  twelve-hour  shifts.  Taking  into  considera- 
tion all  continuous  industries,  between  one-half  and  two-thirds  of 
all  workers  on  continuous  operation  are  on  shifts  averaging  twelve 
hours. 

The  Experience  Up-to-Date 

The  general  situation  in  the  several  groups  of  industries 
was  found  to  be  somewhat  as  follows : 

Non-Ferrous  Metals.  The  three-shift  system  prevails  in  the  non- 
ferrous  metal  industries.  The  change  took  place  during  the  war, 
spreading  from  the  West  to  the  East  and  South. 

Glass  and  Cement.  Until  recently  (1922)  the  twelve-hour  shift 
was  the  rule  for  glass  furnace  workers.  Other  employes  about  a 
glass  plant  are  on  eight-hour  day  work.  At  one  window  glass  plant 
out  of  1,300  employes,  175  were  on  a  twelve-hour  basis.  About  six 
years  ago  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company  went  on  three  shifts. 
Three  years  ago  the  majority  of  other  producers  went  on  three  shifts. 
The  cement  industry  is  the  second  most  important  industry  pre- 
dominantly on  two  shifts.  In  1920  the  largest  and  third  largest 
companies  changed  to  three  shifts. 

Lime.  About  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  men  in  the  plants  investigated 
were  on  shift  work.  In  most  parts  of  the  country  the  lime  industry 
was  uniformly  on  two  shifts. 

Brick  and  Tile,  etc.  There  are  more  than  100,000  men  in  the 
United  States  employed  in  this  industry  of  whom  about  11,000  are 
on  shift  work — for  the  most  part  on  two  shifts.  In  some  Philadel- 
phia plants  men  are  on  duty  36  hours  at  a  stretch.  In  Illinois  many 
plants  have  changed  to  the  three-shift  system. 

Chemical  Industries.  Most  of  the  producers  of  heavy  chemicals 
are  on  three  shifts.  Acid  plant  employes  in  fertilizer  works  are 
almost  universally  on  twelve-hour  shifts.  Most  explosive,  industrial 
alcohol  and  soap  plants  continuous  process  workers  are  generally 
on  this  shift.  Drug  plants  are  on  three  shifts.  The  Niagara  Falls 
electro  chemical  industries  are  on  three  shifts. 

Sugar,  Salt,  Petroleum,  Cottonseed  Oil,  etc.  The  Louisiana  sugar 
mills  are  for  the  most  part  on  twelve-hour  shifts.  One  sugar  re- 
finery in  Texas  tried  three  shifts  and  later  reverted  to  two.  The 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company  changed  to  three  shifts  in  1918. 
Nearly  all  the  beet  sugar  plants  are  on  twelve-hour  shifts,  210  out 
of  the  225  employes  at  one  Michigan  plant  being  so  employed. 

In  the  salt  plants  the  twelve-hour  day  was  formerly  almost  uni- 
versal. In  Michigan  half  the  men  are  on  shift  work  mostly  on 
three  shifts. 

No  examples  of  two-shift  work  were  found  in  the  petroleum 
industry.  The  plants  of  the  Standard  Oil  group  are  uniformly  on 
three  shifts.  Cottonseed  crushing  presents  one  of  the  largest  twelve- 
hour  shift  problems  during  the  months  in  which  the  plants  are  in 
operation.     Nearly  all  employes  are  shift  workers  in  this  industry. 

Paper,  Flour,  Rubber,  etc.  There  are  about  88,000  persons  in  the 
paper  industry,  most  of  whom  are  on  continuous  operation  work, 
although  the  tendency  is  toward  less  shift  work.  Most  of  the  plants 
operate  on  three  shifts.    Thirty  per  cent  of  the  workers  in  Massa- 


chusetts were  in  1912  on  twelve-hour  shifts  and  seventy  per  cent 
on  eight-hour  shifts.  In  1921  one  of  the  largest  associations  of 
paper  manufacturers  reported  twenty  per  cent  of  the  workers  still 
on  two  shifts. 

Practically  all  the  large  flour  mills  are  on  three  shifts.  Most 
rubber  plants  have  operated  under  the  three-shift  system  since  their 
establishment. 

Automobile  plants  are,  for  the  most  part,  on  eight-hour  shifts,  of 
which  they  usually  operate  two  or  three  shifts  per  twenty-four  hours. 

The  preparation  of  cereal  foods  is  usually  on  three  shifts.  Some 
plants  use  the  three-shift  operation  for  women  and  the  two-shift  for 
men.  In  the  textile  industry  the  three-shift  plan  is  used  to  some 
extent  in  the  North,  but  in  the  plants  in  the  South  two  shifts  are 
employed,  the  length  of  the  shifts  varying  greatly.  The  hours  of 
work  in  mines,  because  of  the  influence  of  trade  unions  and  the 
nature  of  the  work,  are  fixed  at  about  eight  hours  per  day,  with 
some  exceptions  in  auxiliary  occupations,  as  for  engineers,  firemen 
and  pumpmen. 

Power,  Gas,  Water  Supply,  etc.  Work  periods  in  power  plants 
are  usually  arranged  for  overlapping  shifts  of  different  lengths  to 
provide  for  variations  in  the  degree  of  activity.  The  power  de- 
partments of  factories  have  been  run  on  the  twelve-hour  shift  down 
to  the  last  few  years.  At  present,  there  is  a  tendency  to  put  engineers 
and  firemen  on  three  shifts.  The  proportion  of  shift  workers  in 
gas  works  is  large.  There  has  been  a  retention  of  the  system  of 
nine-  or  ten-hour  overlapping  shifts.  In  Philadelphia  and  outlying 
districts  the  ten-hour  shift  is  used  in  conjunction  with  the  eight-hour 
shift.  Water  works  plants  require  less  labor  for  continuous  opera- 
tion than  any  other  public  utility.  Most  plants  are  now  on  eight- 
hour  shifts. 

Mr.  Drury's  Conclusions 

The  general  facts  and  conclusions  brought  out  in  the 
Drury  study  are  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  As  to  the  extent  of  continuous  work  in  American  industry, 
there  are  upwards  of  forty  continuous  industries  operating  more  or 
less  completely  upon  a  shift  system.  They  employ  between  500,000 
and  1,000,000  wage-earners  on  shift  work.  Their  families  constitute 
from  1,500,000  to  2,000,000  persons  who  are  dependent  upon  earn- 
ings from  shift  work. 

There  are  300,000  wage-earners  working  on  twelve-hour  shifts. 
They  and  their  families  number  more  than  one  million  persons. 

2.  The  logical  alternative  to  the  two-twelve-hour  shift  system 
is  the  three-eight-hour  shift  system,  and  this  is  the  usual  procedure. 
Nevertheless,  other  shift  systems  have  been  resorted  to  in  a  limited 
way,  in  changing  from  the  twelve-hour  shift.     Among  these  are:^ 

a.  Operation  for  a  period  shorter  than  twenty-four  hours  in 
each  calendar  day  permitting  of  a  cessation  of  work  from  two 
to  four  hours,  thus  establishing  two  shifts  of  ten  or  eleven  hour! 
each-; 

b.  Arranging  the  work  on  a  nominal  twelve-hour  shift,  so 
that  it  can  be  completed  in  ten  or  eleven  hours; 

c.  Arranging  overlapping  shifts,  thus  securing  three  nine-hour 
or  three  ten-hour  shifts  in  twenty-four  hours; 

d.  Arranging  nine  and  ten-hour  shifts  on  the  five-shifi  plan. 

3.  No  technical  difficulties  have  been  encountered  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  plants  which  have  changed  from  two-  to 
three-shift  operation. 

There  is  usually  no  relationship  between  the  duratien  of  the 
process  and  the  length  of  the  shift,  whether  the  latter  is  twelve 
hours  long  or  a  shorter  period. 

The  seeming  disadvantage  of  having  three  men  instead  of  two 
responsible  for  a  given  product,  process  or  equipment  is  overcome 
by  standardizing  procedure  and  establishing  control  through  pre- 
cision instruments. 

4.  It  is  not  possible  to  give  inclusive  data  as  to  the  effect  upon 
the  number  of  shift  workers  of  the  change  from  two-  to  three-shift  ! 
operation,  because  of  variations  in  conditions.    In  many  small  plants  I 
the   number  of   shift   workers   has  increased   in   proportion   to   the 
increase  in  number  of  shifts.     In  many  large  plants  the  number  of  | 
shift-workers   has  remained   substantially  constant  when  changing 
from  two-  to  three-shift  operation. 

5.  The  following  factors  should  be  considered  in  changing  from 
two-  to  three-shift  operation: 

a.  The  readiness  or  unreadiness  of  the  men  to  do  more  work 
per  hour  under  the  shorter  shift; 

b.  The  responsibility  of  management  as  expressed  in  planning, 
supervision  and  control  which  must  be  of  a  higher  quality  than 
usually  prevails  under  two-shift  operation; 

c.  The  fluctuations  in  individual  earnings  and  labor  costs; 

d.  General  industrial  and  economic  conditions  to  determine 
the  time  for  making  the  change; 

e.  The  relationship  of  work  periods  for  shift  and  for  day 
workers; 
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ORTH  CAROLINA  is  in  a  state  of  transi- 
tion from  a  rural  to  an  urban  life,"  said  my 
companion  as  we  drove  from  a  town  with  its 
cotton  mills  into  the  country-side.  We  spun 
past  red  acres  with  a  wine-colored  river  flowing  through 
them.  There  were  long,  level  fields  of  corn  and  cotton  with 
pine  and  dogwood  and  cypress  marching  along  the  borders. 
Near  a  dip  in  the  road  was  a  Negro  cabin,  the  clay  dripping 
from  the  chinks.  Its -weathered  gray  was  in  marked  con- 
trast to  the  Judas  tree  and  red  maple  in  the  broom-swept 
dooryard.  The  scent  of  jasmine  was  heavy  on  the  air. 
Then,  a  turn  in  the  road  brought  a  spacious  farmhouse  into 
view,  banked  by  peach  trees  all  a-bloom  with  delicate,  pink 
blossoms.  Still  a  little  further  we  passed  a  drab,  lonely 
shack.     "  A  tenant  farmer,"  remarked  my  companion. 

Against  such  backgrounds  many  of  the  people  in  North 
Carolina  live.  In  spite  of  cotton  mills  and  huge  tobacco 
sheds  with  their  pungent  odor,  the  people  are  as  yet  essen- 
tially an  outdoor  folk.  There  are,  indeed,  eighteen  hun- 
dred thousand  dwellers  in  the  open  country,  on  the  whole 
vigorous  in  mind  and  body,  not  decadent  and  disappearing, 
in  spite  of  the  increase  in  the  urban  population.  Here  and 
there  are  bad  conditions,  of  course,  as  there  are  in  every 
state — rural  slums,  the  one-horse  farmer  eking  out  a  pre- 
carious living,  moonshine  areas.  There  is  not  enough  diver- 
sified farming.  Too  much  dependence  is  placed  upon  the 
so-called  "  money  crops,"  tobacco  and  cotton.  And  there 
has  been  isolation,  but  the  thousands  of  miles  of  hard-sur- 
faced roads  which  are  now  being  built  are  helping  to  break 
down  the  barriers. 

The  state  is  more  than  in  transition.  Its  people  are  like 
a  handful  of  pioneers  looking  out  over  a  bit  of  land  which  is 
destined  to  become  a  city,  and  who  have  it  largely  in  their 
power  to  determine  whether  factories  shall  mar  the  banks  of 
its  streams,  whether  an  iron  collar  shall  be  placed  around  its 
environs  choking  the  people  back  into  congested  districts, 
whether  their  streets  shall  follow  the  meandering  paths  of 
cows.  There  are  leaders,  such  as  Clarence  Poe,  editor  of  a 
leading  farm  paper;  W.  L.  Poteat,  president  of  Wake 
Forest  College;  E.  C.  Brooks,  state  superintendent  of 
schools;  Dr.  W.  S.  Rankin,  state  health  commissioner; 
Henry  W.  Chase,  president  of  the  state  university;  A.  W. 
McAlister,  president  of  the  Southern  Life  and  Trust  Com- 
pany, of  Greensboro ;  Roland  F.  Beasley,  editor  of  the  Golds- 
boro  News;  Mrs.  R.  W.  Bickett,  the  widow  of  former  gov- 
ernor Bickett ;  Professor  E.  C.  Branson  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina;  Gerald  Johnson  of  the  Greensboro  News; 
Ben  Dixon  McNeil  of  the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer — 
and  many  others  who  have  a  deep  sense  of  social  and  human 
values,  and  who  are  trying  to  build  wisely  for  the  future 
before  it  is  too  late.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  selfish 
interests  that  would  exploit  the  state.  There  is,  for  instance, 
the  textile  interest  with  headquarters  in  Charlotte,  deter- 
mined that  the  northern  mill  operatives  with  their  labor  con- 
sciousness shall  not  be  moved  south  even  though  violence 
has  to  be  used  to  keep  out  the  Dagoes,  as  they  call  them. 
They  want  the  undiluted  supply  of  native  whites  (the  state 
has  less  than  2  per  cent  of  stock  of  foreign  birth  or  extrac- 
tion) to  feed  their  mills.  The  Southern  Textile  Bulletin, 
published  in  Charlotte,  in  its  July  6  issue  says:  "  We  do  not 
counsel  violence,  but  if  violence  is  necessary  to  rid  our  mills 
of  these  foreigners,  it  were  better  to  have  violence  now  than 
to  see  our  operatives  forced  to  live  and  work  alongside  a 
disreputable  foreign  element."    The  conflict  is  on. 

One  skirmish  has  already  been  won,  through  the  establish- 


ment of  the  North  Carolina  Plan  for  Public  Welfare.  This 
plan  has  come  into  being  quietly  and  without  ostentation. 
The  social  legislation  of  which  it  is  a  part  is  in  advance  of 
the  social  thinking  of  the  people.  It  has  been  secured  with 
canny  diplomacy  by  those  interested  in  the  human  and  social 
problems  confronting  the  state.  There  has  been  little  beat- 
ing of  drums. 

The  situation  reaches  out  for  its  answer  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  North  Carolina.  The  tradition  of  the  South  has 
not  included  an  interest  in  the  social  sciences  to  any  extent. 
The  universities  in  the  South  which  have  courses  in  these 
subjects,  comparable,  for  instance,  to  those  now  given  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  can  be  counted  upon  the 
fingers  of  one  hand.  Consequently,  there  is  not  a  large  body 
of  people  who  are  doing  social  thinking. 

In  the  North  Carolina  Plan  for  Public  Welfare,  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare  and  the  county  boards  of  public  welfare  are 
woven  into  one  thong.  I  asked  Mrs.  Clarence  A.  Johnson, 
the  commissioner  of  public  welfare,  about  the  work  of  the 
state  board,  which  was  established  in  19 17.  This  board 
consists  of  seven  people,  recommended  by  the  governor  and 
elected  by  the  legislature  for  terms  of  six  years.  It  is  author- 
ized to  employ  a  commissioner  who  shall  be  "  a  trained 
investigator  of  social  service  problems."  It  is  evidence  of 
the  new  spirit  in  the  South  that  a  woman  is  permitted  to 
hold  this  office.  Such  a  thing  would  not  have  been  possible 
ten  or  perhaps  five  years  ago. 

How  Appointments  Are   Made 

The  board  has  broad  powers.  It  may  investigate  "  the 
whole  system  of  the  charitable  and  penal  institutions  of  the 
state  " ;  inspect  "  county  jails,  county  homes,  and  all  prisons 
and  prison  camps  and  other  institutions  of  a  penal  or  chari- 
table nature  " ;  promote  "  the  welfare  of  the  delinquent  and 
dependent  child";  "study  the  subjects  of  non-employment, 
poverty,  vagrancy,  housing  conditions,  crime,  public  amuse- 
ment, care  and  treatment  of  prisoners,  divorce  and  wife 
desertion,  the  social  evil  and  kindred  subjects  " ;  and  "  inform 
the  public  as  to  social  conditions."  It  is  also  instructed  to 
give  special  attention  to  insanity  and  mental  defects. 

It  is  given  the  authority  of  appointing  a  board  of  charities 
and  public  welfare  in  each  county.  This  county  board  con- 
sists of  three  people  who  serve  without  pay.  Its  secretary 
is  the  county  superintendent  of  public  welfare.  Fifty-three 
counties  now  have  full-time  superintendents.  This  summer 
forty  representatives  of  these  counties  were  under  training 
at  the  summer  school  held  at  the  state  university  under  the 
joint  auspices  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  and  the 
School  of  Public  Welfare  of  the  university.  Since  one  of 
the  chief  weaknesses  in  the  North  Carolina  Plan  is  the  lack 
of  well-trained  workers  in  the  counties  this  has  special  sig- 
nificance. In  one  county,  Mecklenburg,  the  staff  has  grown 
in  less  than  four  years  to  include,  in  addition  to  the  super- 
intendent, a  probation  officer  for  boys,  one  for  girls,  and  one 
for  colored  boys  and  girls. 

"How  is  the  county  superintendent  chosen?"  I  asked 
Mrs.  Johnson. 

"  That's  where  local  initiative  comes  in.  He  is  chosen  at 
a  joint  meeting  of  the  county  commissioners  and  the  county 
board  of  education.  Thus  these  two  strong  groups  also  think 
of  him  as  their  representative." 

"  I  think  there'd  be  the  chance  of  getting  a  lame  duck — a 
broken-down  minister,  a  politician,  a  worn-out  school 
teacher." 
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"  Remember,"  she  replied,  "  that  the  law  gives  the  state 
board  a  veto.  An  appointment  must  have  our  approval  be- 
fore it  becomes  final.  When  we  were  faced  with  the  fact 
that  we  had  unusually  progressive  legislation,  our  first  great 
concern  was  to  find  trained  and  efficient  people  to  interpret 
this  legislation  into  terms  of  service  rendered.  We  knew 
we  had  to  use  our  own  folk  to  do  the  job — for  several 
reasons:  first,  the  prejudice  that  exists  against  importing 
people  to  hold  official  positions;  second,  the  fact  that  most 
social  workers  are  trained  for  city  work  and  are  not  equipped 
to  handle  rural  problems — and  North  Carolina  is  two- 
thirds  rural ;  and  third,  because,  say  what  you  will,  a  knowl- 
edge of  local  conditions  and  a  local  background  are  absolutely 
essential  for  success.  That's  where  the  university  saved  the 
day  for  us;  it  established  the  School  of  Public  Welfare 
which  makes  it  possible  for  our  '  welfare  officers  '  to  acquire 
a  social  technique  in  addition  to  the  common  sense,  sin- 
cerity of  purpose  and  academic  training  that  most  of  them 
have.    They  are  doing  real  jobs,  too,  these  men  and  women." 

"  What  can  you  do?  "  I  asked  one  county  superintendent, 
a  school  of  social  work  product  who  in  training  and  ability 
would  compare  favorably  with  social  executives  in  any  part 
of  the  country. 

"  Everything,"  he  replied.  "  Under  the  law  I  am  chief 
probation  officer.  I  am  the  school  attendance  officer.  I 
enforce  the  child  labor  law.  I  have  oversight  over  all  pris- 
oners on  probation  in  the  county.  I  am  superintendent  of 
the  poor.  I  have  charge  of  dependent  and  delinquent  chil- 
dren. I  can  act  as  an  employment  bureau  for  the  jobless. 
I  can  promote  recreation.  I  enforce  the  commercial  amuse- 
ent  laws." 

I  laughed.  "  A  council  of  social  agencies  rolled  into  one 
package." 

"  It  does  sound  like  a  large  order,  and  it  is.  But  the 
work  is  there  to  be  done.  Of  course,  we  can't  do  all  these 
things  at  the  same  time.  If  conditions  are  flagrant,  we  have 
the  necessary  authority  to  correct  them.  Then,  as  a  staff 
grows,  the  county  board,  of  which  we  are  really  the  execu- 
tive officers,  can  carry  out  more  adequately  its  responsibility 
toward  the  whole  program." 

Superintendents  Who  Study 

I  rode  around  counties  in  different  parts  of  the  state  with 
a  number  of  these  superintendents,  both  men  and  women. 
Many  of  them,  to  be  sure,  were  local  products  who  lacked 
a  high  degree  of  training  and  experience.  The  difficult  job 
of  dealing  with  folks  has  convinced  them  that  they  need 
training.  They  are  going  to  school — to  their  own  state  uni- 
versity and  such  schools  as  the  New  York  School  of  Social 
Work.  They  are  buckling  down  to  books  and  case  records 
and  community  programs.  However,  their  familiarity  with 
their  own  counties  has  been  a  source  of  strength.  As  we 
rode  around  the  counties,  we  stopped  to  exchange  bits  of 
gossip  with  the  "  the  folks."  There  is  probably  a  strain  of 
sentimentalism  about  some  of  the  work.  And  there  is  much 
that  is  spectacular.  But  it  is  a  start  and  growth  which 
counts. 

There  was  the  red-headed  farmer  boy  who  was  teaching 
school  in  one  county.  He  was  appointed  welfare  superin- 
tendent. He  knew  when  a  kid  skipped  school  and  that 
Martha  Perkins  was  sick  abed  while  her  young  'uns  ran 
around,  harumscarum,  like  wild  rabbits.  At  first,  certainly, 
he  hadn't  heard  about  "social  diagnosis  "  nor  the  underlying 
causes  of  delinquency.  But  he  had  gumption.  He  had 
vision.  He  had  a  two-fisted  wallop  for  work.  And  he 
"  boned  "  over  his  books.  Things  began  to  move.  Not, 
perhaps,  in  just  the  same  direction  that  they  would  move  in 
Boston  or  New  York.  There  was  no  mental  clinic.  There 
was  no  dental  clinic — nor  any  other  sort  of  clinic.  He 
stirred  up  the  women  of  the  county.  They  cleaned  up  a 
room  in  the  court  house  that  had  been  crammed  with  junk 


since  the  Civil  War — the  sort  of  things  boys  sell  to  the  rag- 
man. There  they  held  a  three  days'  health  institute.  Folks 
came  by  the  wagon-load  from  all  sections  of  the  county. 
Eyes  and  teeth  were  examined.  Talks  were  given  to  mothers 
on  the  care  of  their  babies.  The  people  were  told  the 
rudiments  of  healthy  living. 

Folks  Come  to  Reason  Together 

One  Saturday  morning  I  attended  a  meeting  of  the  juve- 
nile court  in  the  welfare  office  in  one  of  the  largest  cities  of 
the  state.  In  North  Carolina  the  clerk  of  the  superior  court 
is  also  the  judge  of  the  juvenile  court.  It  has  become  a  tra- 
dition in  the  state  that  only  a  man  of  the  highest  qualifications 
can  be  clerk  of  the  court.  He  is  usually  the  most  intelli- 
gent of  the  county  officers.  This  particular  morning  the 
boys  and  their  parents  straggled  in.  "  Howdy,  Bill,"  said 
the  judge  to  a  lean,  sparse  man  with  a  twelve-  or  fourteen- 
year  old  boy  tagging  at  his  heels.  "  How  are  the  folks  in 
your  piece  of  the  county?" 

It  was  a  family  affair.  Judge,  probation  officer,  school 
principal,  parents  and  boys,  all  sat  down  in  a  circle.  There 
was  little  formality.  They  were  just  neighbors,  folks,  come 
to  reason  together. 

"  Jack,"  said  the  judge  to  one  boy.  "  They  tell  me  you 
don't  go  to  school.  How  about  it?  What  have  you  to  say?" 

The  boy  stood  up,  and  wriggled  a  bit.  "  Well,  you  see, 
judge,  I  was  sick  with  a  cold  and  pa  kept  me  home." 

"  What  have  you  got  to  say  about  that?  "  said  the  judge, 
turning  to  the  father. 

"  That's  right,  he  did  have  a  bad  cold." 

"What  did  you  do  for  him?    Get  a  doctor?" 

"  No." 

"  You  did  nothing?    You  let  him  just  hang  around?  " 

The  school  principal  interfered.  "  But  I  saw  Jack  play- 
ing baseball  with  some  of  the  other  boys.  He  didn't  seem 
to  be  very  sick.  I  couldn't  get  any  satisfaction  from  his 
father." 

"  Jack,  have  you  been  playing  baseball  when  you  were 
too  sick  to  go  to  school  ?  " 

Jack  hung  his  head. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?"  the  judge  asked 
the  father.    "  You  are  as  guilty  as  your  boy." 

"  My  boy's  going  to  school,  judge.  You  can  count  on 
that." 

One  by  one  the  cases  were  taken  up  in  this  informal  man- 
ner. But  there  was  firmness  and  dignity  about  it.  The 
personality  of  the  judge  made  him  the  dominating  figure. 
There  was  no  mystery.  He  was  a  neighbor  dispensing 
justice. 

The  one  case  for  which  there  seemed  no  solution  was  that 
of  a  thirteen-  or  fourteen-year  old  boy,  who  was  still  in  the 
third  grade.  He  didn't  like  to  be  with  the  "  kids  "  and  so 
he  stayed  away.  "  He  just  can't  keep  up,"  said  the  principal. 
His  words  seemed  a  heavy  sentence.  There  was  no  mental 
clinic.  The  judge  turned  to  me.  "  What  would  you  do 
with  him  under  these  conditions?  "  he  said.  There  was  no 
ready  answer. 

That  evening  the  welfare  superintendent  and  I  went  back 
to  his  office  to  meet  the  father  of  a  feebleminded  girl. 
"  There  is  one  vacancy  at  the  state  institution  which  I  can 
fill,"  said  the  superintendent,  "  and  I  have  these  two  urgent 
cases.  One  is  a  girl,  fourteen  years  old,  the  daughter  of 
the  man  who  is  coming  here  tonight.  She  is  like  a  baby. 
Everything  has  to  be  done  for  her.  The  mother  is  on  the 
verge  of  a  nervous  breakdown.  The  other  is  a  girl,  also 
fourteen  years  old,  who  though  she  is  feebleminded  can  do 
most  things  for  herself.  But  she  has  never  been  taught  any- 
thing. At  the  state  school  they  can  teach  her  to  use  her 
hands  and  to  become  almost  self-supporting.  Which  should 
have  the  place?  " 

There  was  nothing  in  his  own  experience  to  give  him  the 
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answer.  He  readily  saw  the  need  for  turning  to  the  accu- 
mulated experience  of  others.  He  is  going  to  the  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work  this  fall. 

The  father  came  in — an  upstanding,  fine  type  of  middle- 
class  business  man.  The  superintendent  gave  him  the  facts. 
"  What  would  you  do  if  you  were  in  my  place?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  You  must  decide.  We  must  tell  people 
that  such  a  state  of  affairs  exists.  There  should,  of  course, 
be  a  place  for  both  children." 

The  state  board  is  gathering  the  accumulated  experience 
of  these  county  superintendents.  Through  its  educational 
work,  its  field  agents  and  its  special  studies,  it  is  welding 
the  social  work  of  the  state  into  one  unit.  The  intent  of  the 
law  makes  for  this  united  front. 

One  of  the  most  significant  studies  made  by  the  state  board 
is  that  of  county  homes.  The  investigation  is  under  the 
direction  of  Ray  M.  Brown,  field  agent  of  the  board, 
assisted  by  Dr.  Harry  W.  Crane,  its  psychopathologist. 
Dr.  Crane  is  also  associate  professor  of  psychology  at  the 
state  university.  A  large  proportion  of  the  feebleminded  in 
North  Carolina  are  placed  in  county  homes.  The  study  of. 
one  of  these  homes  has  brought  to  light  some  astounding 
facts.  To  begin  with,  of  the  fifteen  white  inmates  fourteen 
were  distinctly  feebleminded.  The  fifteenth  was  too  sick 
to  be  given  a  mental  test.  A  father,  daughter  and  the 
daughter's  husband  were  all  inmates  of  this  home.  The 
mental  age  of  the  daughter  was  less  than  eight  years  and  that 
of  the  husband  about  four  years.  Fortunately,  their  only 
child  did  not  live.  One  insane  man  was  chained  to  the  floor 
as  though  he  were  a  wild  beast.  Two  women  were  idiots. 
Two  other  women  about  sixty-five  years  old  had  the  minds 
of  little  girls.  Four  of  the  feebleminded  women  in  this 
institution  had  illegitimate  children.  One  child  who  was 
born  in  the  home  about  thirty-five  years  ago  has  been  an 
inmate  of  it  with  her  mother  since  that  time.  A  few  years 
ago  this  daughter  also  had  a  feebleminded  child,  whose 
father,  also  feebleminded,  was  an  inmate  of  this  "home. 
Another  inmate,  Susie,  about  forty-five  years  ago  had  a 
feebleminded  son.  Recently  he  was  indicted  in  the  county 
court  for  having  immoral  relations  with  a  woman  living  in 
the  country.  This  woman  now  has  the  burden  of  taking 
care  of  the  baby,  the  granddaughter  of  an  improperly  segre- 
gated, feebleminded  county  home  inmate.  And  so  the  vicious 
circle  grows. 

There  are  a  great  many  private  orphan  asylums  in  the 
state — probably  far  too  many.  Studies  have  been  made  by 
the  state  board  of  a  number  of  these.  Of  fifty-nine  children, 
for  instance,  admitted  to  the  Thomasville  Baptist  Orphan- 
age, it  was  found  that  eighteen  had  been  surrendered  by 


good  mothers  who  wished  to  keep  them  but  were  unable  to 
do  so  because  of  poverty.  In  this  connection  the  report  says: 
"  The  state  of  North  Carolina  might  well  have  stepped  in 
at  this  point  and  extended  aid  to  these  mothers  in  the  rear- 
ing of  its  future  citizens." 

In  four  other  families,  "  a  very  small  amount  of  financial 
help,  given  regularly,  would  have  enabled  the  mothers  to 
keep  their  children."  This  asylum,  however,  is  now  keeping 
several  families  together  in  their  own  homes.  Formerly  the 
children  would  have  been  taken  away.  In  conclusion  the 
report  says:  "It  is  rather  a  reflection  upon  a  community, 
state  or  nation  to  increase  in  normal  times  the  number  of 
its  institutions  for  dependent  children.  Frequently,  it  means 
a  failure  to  discover  all  of  the  kinship  ties  and  to  induce  the 
individuals  so  related  to  the  dependent  child  to  assume  their 
rightful  obligations  in  his  behalf.  Thorough  work  in  this 
field  should  be  done  before  increasing  the  number  of  orphan 
homes  or  the  capacity  of  those  already  in  operation." 

A  School  of  Public  Welfare 

The  third  stout  thread  in  the  strand  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Plan  is  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  operating 
through  its  extension  bureau,  of  which  Chester  Snell  is  the 
director;  the  work  of  Professor  E.  C.  Branson,  head  of  the 
department  of  rural  economics  and  sociology;  and  the  new 
school  of  public  welfare,  established  in  1920.  Howard  W. 
Odum,  the  director  of  the  school,  is  the  consulting  expert 
of  the  state  board.  The  school  is  the  training  center  for  the 
county  superintendents  of  public  welfare.  In  addition  to 
Dr.  Crane,  Professor  Odum  and  Professor  Branson,  it  has 
upon  its  staff  such  people  as  Jesse  F.  Steiner,  formerly  in 
charge  of  the  educational  work  of  the  American  Red  Cross, 
Harold  D.  Meyer,  a  specialist  in  the  field  of  recreation,  and 
Eugenia  Bryant,  supervisor  of  case  work.  Trained  leader- 
ship in  social  thinking  is  what  the  state  needs.  The  school 
is  helping  to  fill  that  need.  It  is  organized  upon  a  four-fold 
basis:  "  instruction  in  the  social  sciences  and  the  magnifying 
of  citizenship  in  the  total  ideals  of  a  liberal  education  " ; 
"  professional  training  for  social  work  " ;  "  direct  services  to 
communities,  assistance  to  workers  in  the  field,  cooperation 
with  county  superintendents  of  public  welfare  and  others, 
and  general  projects  in  community  building  and  welfare  " ; 
"  research,  study  and  publication  of  results." 

The  weekly  News  Letter,  edited  by  Professor  Branson, 
which  is  quoted  by  newspapers  throughout  North  Carolina, 
is  also  serving  to  develop  social  thinking  in  the  state  and 
thus  is  giving  a  wider  basis  of  support  to  the  work  of  the 
state  board  and  the  county  superintendents. 


Chicago's  Clogged  Jails 

By  Winthrop  D.  Lane 


STRETCHING  a  net  over  the  vast  and  crowded 
poorer  sections  of  our  cities,  the  agencies  of  law  en- 
forcement arrest  and  hold  huge  numbers  of  people 
who  have  committed  no  offenses.  The  intake  of  our 
machinery  of  criminal  justice  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
number  found  guilty.  These  innocent  victims  of  official  zeal 
or  carelessness  are  held  for  a  night  or  two  in  police  station 
cells,  are  arraigned  in  magistrates'  courts,  where  they  are 
either  dismissed  or  held  for  trial,  perhaps  spend  indefinite 
periods  languishing  in  the  county  jail,  and  in  general  go 
through  the  ordeal  of  arrest  and  of  being  confronted  with 
criminal  charges,  all  to  no  purpose.  They  are  finally  re- 
leased with  "  nothing  against  them,"  free  to  resume  their 


business  as  usual.  They  have  endured  the  humiliation  of 
their  experience.  They  have  been  stamped  in  their  neigh- 
borhoods as  having  come  into  conflict  with  the  law.  They 
are  sacrificial  victims  on  the  altar  of  a  grotesque  law  enforce- 
ment.   And  they  outnumber  the  real  offenders. 

This  army  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  smaller  number 
who  are  confined  in  the  county  jail,  awaiting  trial,  and  who 
later  prove  their  innocence.  Last  month,  in  the  report  of 
the  findings  of  the  Cook  County  Jail  Survey  [see  the 
Survey  for  August  15,  page  606],  we  saw  that  more  than 
a  third  of  the  10,642  people  who  passed  through  Chicago's 
jail  last  year  were  innocent.  We  saw  the  conditions  of 
overcrowding,  filth,  bad  sanitation,  foul  air  and  other  hard- 
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ships  that  they  were  forced  to  undergo.  We  learned  that 
they  were  in  custody  largely  because  of  their  poverty,  because 
they  could  not  raise  bail.  We  discovered  that  the  popula- 
tion of  the  jail  was  predominantly  youthful,  three-fifths  be- 
ing under  thirty  years  of  age.  Now  some  of  the  wider  im- 
plications of  the  jail  problem  are  to  be  considered. 

The  county  jail  stands  in  a  direct  relationship  to  the  whole 
machinery  of  criminal  justice.  It  receives  people  from  the 
magistrates'  courts,  from  the  grand  jury  and  from  the 
criminal  court.  Whatever  contributes  to  the  number  of 
those  arrested  in  the  first  instance  and  to  the  number  of 
those  held  for  trial  later  is  likely  to  swell  the  population  of 
the  jail.  Therefore,  in  proposing  any  kind  of  improvement 
in  bad  jail  conditions,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  sources 
of  arrest  and  detention. 

Wasted  Motion  and  Emotion 

In  Chicago  last  year  118,000  persons  were  arraigned  in 
the  municipal  court.  Of  these,  78,000,  or  66  per  cent,  were 
finally  discharged.  In  1920  the  percentage  was  even  higher, 
90,500  being  arrested  and  69.5  per  cent  discharged.  In  other 
words,  for  each  person  held  for  trial  or  for  indictment  by 
the  grand  jury,  at  least  two  other  innocent  people  were 
brought  into  court  as  culprits.  What  this  means  is  that 
each  year  between  40,000  and  80,000  residents  of  Chicago, 
or  strangers  within  her  gates,  are  arraigned  either  without 
cause  or  on  such  trifling  charges  that  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  hold  them. 

Nor  are  all  of  those  held  found  guilty.  Last  year  the 
municipal  court  considered  7,362  felony  cases.  Of  these 
4,749,  or  64.5  per  cent,  were  discharged;  another  10.6  per 
cent  were  thrown  out  by  the  grand  jury;  another  3.3  per 
cent  were  finally  dismissed  by  the  criminal  court.  Some 
were  acquitted.  Of  the  total  number  only  12.7  per  cent 
were  ultimately  found  guilty.  One  in  eight  proved  to  be, 
so  far  as  the  law  could  discover,  a  real  offender.  The  other 
seven  did  not.  What  a  huge  cost  to  the  tax-payers  it  is  to 
maintain  machinery  for  the  arrest,  arraignment,  detention 
and  trial  of  these  people. 

Here  we  see  one  reason  why  Chicago's  antiquated  jail  is 
overcrowded  and  why  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  people 
compelled  to  endure  its  foul  confinement  are  later  found  to 
be  innocent.  The  intake  is  wide  open.  It  is  a  practice  of 
our  police  departments  to  arrest  on  suspicion.  We  measure 
police  efficiency,  not  by  the  number  of  actual  offenders 
brought  to  justice  or  by  the  crime  prevented,  but  by  the 
number  of  persons  apprehended.  Courts  also  are  inclined 
to  hold  alleged  offenders  too  easily.  The  conclusion  is 
forced  upon  us  that  if  investigation  were  made  before  hold- 
ing the  accused  person  rather  than  after,  the  necessity  of 
holding  would  often  disappear. 

Compare  English  records  with  ours.  In  19 19  convictions 
were  secured  in  England  in  79  per  cent  of  the  cases  of  per- 
sons held  for  indictable  offenses;  in  Chicago  in  29  per  cent. 
Canadian  achievement  emulates  that  of  England  rather 
than  ours.  Canadian  courts  convicted  79.9  per  cent  and 
79.5  per  cent  of  the  persons  held  for  trial  on  felony  charges 
in  19 19  and  1920,  respectively. 

Some  margin  of  error  in  these  matters  is  justifiable.  But 
these   figures  clearly  indicate  that   the  margin   is  too  vast. 

Not  only  is  the  intake  wide  open,  but  the  outlet  is 
clogged,  to  use  terms  coined  by  George  W.  Kirchwey,  who 
directed  this  study  of  Cook  County  Jail  for  the  Chicago 
Community  Trust.  The  delay  in  trials  of  accused  persons 
in  our  courts  is  notorious.  The  effect  of  this,  as  strikingly 
seen  in  the  county  jail,  was  noted  last  month.  Let  it  be 
recalled  only  that  out  of  a  group  of  545  who  were  awaiting 
trial  in  the  jail  on  December  1,  1920,  22  were  held  for  less 
than  a  month,  and  265,  or  nearly  one-half,  were  held  for 
more  than  100  days. 

The  Cook  County  Jail  Survey  therefore  suggested  reform 


in  the  courts  and  in  the  practices  of  the  police.  The  new 
Illinois  constitution,  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  in  Novem- 
ber, provides  for  a  unified  court  of  complete  civil  and  crim- 
inal jurisdiction  for  Cook  County;  the  two  local  courts  of 
criminal  jurisdiction  would  by  this  change  be  consolidated 
into  one.  In  this  manner  much  of  the  waste,  lost  motion 
and  conflict  of  jurisdiction  now  existing  would  be  done  away 
with. 

The  unified  court  represents  a  widespread  movement  in 
this  country  today.  One  of  its  best  examples  is  the  imper- 
fect but  still  admirable  reorganized  recorder's  court  in 
Detroit.  This  has  greatly  speeded  up  the  administration  of 
justice.  Last  year  66  per  cent  of  the  felony  cases  brought 
into  it  were  tried  within  seven  days  after  arraignment  of  the 
accused  person  and  84  per  cent  within  twenty-eight  days; 
in  191 9,  before  the  court  was  reorganized,  only  2  per  cent 
were  tried  within  seven  days  and  15  per  cent  within  twenty- 
eight  days.  The  effect  of  this  showed  itself  in  the  dimin- 
ished population  of  the  jail  and  the  shorter  length  of  time 
spent  by  offenders  in  that  institution. 

The  survey  also  brought  the  office  of  state's  attorney  into 
this  question.  The  control  by  the  state's  attorney  over  the 
selection  of  cases  to  be  tried  and  the  determination  of  the 
time  of  trial  is  practically  unlimited.  His  influence  before 
the  grand  jury  is  strong  also;  there  he  largely  directs  the 
finding  of  indictments,  For  these  reasons  he  must  share 
with  the  courts,  the  police  and  the  grand  jury  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  number  of  persons  held  and  the  length  of  time 
taken  to  try  them.  "  It  is  not  well  that  an  office  of  such 
power  should  exist  in  a  free  community  without  a  periodical 
non-partisan  investigation  into  its  personnel  and  methods 
and  into  the  results  of  its  operation,"  said  Mr.  Kirchwey 
in  his  report. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  method  by  which  the  population 
of  the  jail  could  be  reduced.  Another  is  to  examine  the 
residuum  of  persons  who,  after  improvements  in  the  machin- 
ery of  justice  had  brought  about  reductions,  would 
normally  be  committed  to  the  jail,  and  to  see  whether  jail  is 
the  proper  place  for  all  of  them.  Indeed,  this  method  can 
be  employed  at  present,  irrespective  of  changes  in  the  machin- 
ery of  justice;  the  present  jail  population  can  be  examined 
and,  if  found  divisible  into  different  groups  or  classes,  the 
question  can  be  asked  whether  all  of  these  ought  to  be  con- 
fined in  jail. 

Four  Classes  of  Prisoners 

First,  the  survey  selected  the  small  number  of  convicted 
offenders  who  now  serve  sentences  in  jail  or  are  kept  there 
for  a  long  time  awaiting  transfer  to  some  penal  institution 
A  jail,  it  was  declared,  is  a  place  for  the  detention  of  those 
awaiting  trial.  Convicted  offenders  ought  not  to  be  kept 
in  it  at  all,  but  ought  to  be  transferred  as  speedily  as  possi- 
ble to  other  appropriate  institutions,  such  as  the  house  of 
correction. 

Another  group  is  the  women.  These,  it  was  contended, 
ought  not  to  be  confined  in  the  same  place  with  men,  but 
in  a  separate  detention  home  for  women  only.  It  was 
recommended  that  the  building  and  grounds  of  the  present 
juvenile  detention  home,  to  become  vacant  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  new  quarters  for  the  juvenile  court  in  the  fall,  be 
used  for  this  purpose. 

A  third  group  is  composed  of  boys  and  youths  under 
twenty-one,  who,  as  we  saw  last  month,  make  up  nearly  21 
per  cent  of  the  jail  population.  These,  it  was  contended, 
should  be  kept  in  a  separate  place,  one  similar  to  the  juvenile 
detention  home. 

A  fourth  group  is  the  insane,  psychopathic  and  feeble- 
minded among  those  who  are  awaiting  trial,  and  persons 
suffering  from  serious  diseases,  such  as  tuberculosis.  All  of 
these  should  be  held  in  hospitals  or  institutions  where  they 
can  receive  proper  treatment. 
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Finally,  there  is  a  fifth  group.  This  is  hypothetical  at 
present.  It  is  made  up  of  persons  who  would,  upon  in- 
vestigation, be  found  to  be  of  sufficiently  dependable  char- 
acter to  justify  entrusting  them  with  their  own  freedom 
while  their  cases  are  pending  in  court.  They  might  be 
released  in  the  care  of  probation  officers  or  other  responsible 
persons.  It  is  a  safe  assumption  that  in  any  large  group  of 
persons  accused  of  crime  there  is  a  certain  number  who  can 
be  counted  upon,  of  their  own  volition,  to  appear  in  court; 
either  their  family  life  or  their  vocational  ties  would  be 
such  as  to  insure  it.  The_difficulty  is  this:  What  ones  are 
they?  How  are  they  to  be  found?  At  present  there  is  no 
machinery  for  discovering  them.  In  order  to  estimate  how 
many  such  persons  there  are  in  a  jail  population,  and  to  de- 
vise both  the  machinery  and  tests  for  finding  them,  the 
Cook  County  Jail  Survey  undertook  a  study  of  several  hun- 
dred individual  inmates.  This  study  is  now  in  process; 
its  results  may  well  be  one  of  the  most  important  contribu- 
tions of  the  inquiry. 

Recommendations 

The  suggestions  of  the  survey  so  far,  therefore,  fall  under 
three  main  heads: 

1.  Suggestions  for  restricting  commitments  to  those  who 
are,  after  rigid  inquiry,  found  to  be  presumably  guilty  of  the 
offenses  charged  and  who  cannot,  whether  under  a  sub- 
stantial or  a  personal  bond,  be  safely  entrusted  with  their 
liberty  while  awaiting  trial; 

2.  Suggestions  for  reducing  the  number  of  those  con- 
fined at  any  one  time  by  instituting  an  efficient  method  of 
disposing  promptly  of  their  cases  ; 

3.  Suggestions  for  breaking  up  the  large,  unwieldy  unit 
known  as  the  "  jail  population  "  into  a  number  of  smaller 
and  more  manageable  units,  by  distributing  the  prisoners 
among  a  number  of  separate,  specialized  places  of  detention. 


What  is  proposed  is  not  so  much  a  plan  for  a  new  jail  as 
a  new  program  for  dealing  with  persons  accused  of  crime. 

A  central  house  of  detention  will  still  be  necessary  for 
those  who  must  be  held  and  who  do  not  fall  into  any  of  the 
foregoing  groups.  The  number  of  these  will  run,  perhaps, 
between  two  hundred  and  four  hundred.  In  recommending 
a  type  of  structure  for  this,  the  survey  disappointed  the 
expectations  of  those  who  believe  in  prison-like  jails.  It 
urged  the  erection  of  detached,  simple  buildings  on  eight  or 
ten  acres  of  land,  lying  as  close  as  possible  to  the  criminal 
courts  building  and  providing  for  the  separation  of  the 
population  into  groups,  each  having  as  far  as  possible  a  life 
of  its  own.  The  advantages  of  this  plan  would  be  that  it 
would  get  away  from  degrading  cell  blocks;  that  it  would 
supply  an  invigorating  life,  largely  in  the  open  air;  that  it 
would  permit  differences  of  treatment  for  different  groups; 
that  the  honor  system,  self-government  and  other  advantages 
of  that  sort  could  be  provided  for  those  fit  for  them;  that 
adequate  opportunities  for  recreation  and  work  could  be  had; 
in  short,  that  existence  while  awaiting  trial  could  become 
decent  and  helpful  rather  than  degrading  and  harmful.  A 
further  advantage  is  that  it  leaves  room  for  change  and 
expansion  as  the  population  alters  and  new  ideas  of  treat- 
ment are  developed.  It  does  not,  as  do  jails  of  the  present 
sort,  fix  in  concrete  and  steel  the  ignorance  of  the  moment. 
A  durable  and  pretentious  jail,  impressive  as  a  monument 
of  architecture  though  it  may  be,  is  an  obstacle  to  progress; 
people  cannot  be  brought  readily  to  abandon  it.  Even  a 
sky-scraper  jail,  occupying  the  top  floors  of  a  palace  of 
justice  housing  also  the  criminal  courts  and  the  state's  attor- 
ney's office,  has  the  disadvantages  of  rigidity,  of  cell  life,  of 
permanence,  of  limited  activity  for  those  confined  in  it.  The 
Cook  County  Jail  Survey  sought  to  leave  to  future  gener- 
ations the  development  of  ideas  commending  themselves 
to  them. 


The  Follow-Up 

By  Elizabeth   C.   Billings 


ACTING  as  medium  between  post-box  and  ash-can,  I 
made  a  survey,  some  ten  years  ago,  of  the  advertis- 
ing matter  which  came  to  us  by  mail.  Recently  I 
L  have  looked  again  at  the  waste-paper  basket  and 
have  observed  some  important  economic  changes  therein. 

The  volume  of  such  matter  has  greatly  increased  during 
this  decade,  and  the  subject  matter  has  altered,  so  that  now 
we  find  few  circulars  about  cheaper  living,  few  appeals  to 
buy  tickets  for  charitable  affairs  of  local  interest,  and  the 
"  mark  down  "  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  small  saving.  The 
waste  basket  has  become  nationalized  and  internationalized, 
and  the  stuff  which  fills  it  can  largely  be  grouped  under  four 
heads:  appeals  for  the  relief  of  stricken  peoples,  requests  for 
money  to  endow  educational  institutions,  instructive  propa- 
ganda, and  temptingly  worded  solicitations  to  buy  luxuries 
of  every  kind. 

The  appeals  are  heart-rending,  the  causes  are  worthy,  the 
propaganda  well  studied,  the  luxuries  are  pictured  in  the 
most  extravagant  terms;  but  our  modest  household  would 
have  to  curtail  its  normal  activities,  put  on  sack-cloth,  and 
join  the  Franciscans  if,  for  even  a  month,  it  should  respond 
to  these  calls. 

So  this  mass  of  varied  literary  endeavor  has  to  take  its 
place  in  the  city  dump,  despite  the  skill,  novelty  and  charm 
of  its  composition  and  the  large  sums  that  have  been  spent 
to  get  these  messages  across  to  us. 

A  teacher  whose  salary  has,  at  last,  been  raised  to  touch 
the  three  thousand  mark,  and  whose  name,  because  of  his 
public  spirit,  has  recently  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  had 


an  appeal  shower  in  his  morning  mail  which,  had  he  heeded 
the  pleas  put  forth  so  strongly  and  enclosed  his  checks,  as 
requested,  would  have  absorbed  twice  his  entire  salary  before 
night. 

There  is  something  pathetic  about  this  keenness  of  compe- 
tition in  benevolence,  this  organized  propaganda  of  mercy, 
with  the  clerical,  printing,  and  distributing  agencies  that  it 
involves.  An  unusual  thing:  this  duplication  of  effort  to 
spur  the  modestly  endowed  to  good  works;  thousands  of 
able  people  closeted  in  committees;  armies  of  young  women, 
with  flying  fingers,  folding  and  addressing  day  after  day,  in 
order  to  get  this  wealth  of  request  across  to  such  as  we. 

During  the  great  war  we  all  bought  our  liberty  bonds  and 
paid  for  them  as  we  could.  Perhaps  bond  issues  of  good  will 
could  be  floated  to  take  the  place  of  drives,  to  provide  a  sub- 
stantial sinking  fund,  ready  to  help  our  world  in  its  dire 
need  and  do  away  with  wasted  energy  and  duplicate  effort. 

Community  trusts  and  funds  for  public  service  have  begun, 
and  in  due  time  may  have  the  privilege  of  administering  the 
funds  for  works  of  public  health  and  safety  which  are  now 
painfully  gathered  through  annual  reports  enclosing  subscrip- 
tion blanks.  The  marvel  of  these  is  that  they  ask  so  little 
while  they  do  so  much — and  that  they  give  word  of  the  inter- 
locking helpfulness  that  is  necessary  in  order  to  fight  against 
the  Kingdom  of  Evil. 

There  are  many  young  college  women  in  the  advertising 
game.     "  Sis,"  who  is  in  one  of  the  big  offices,  "  is  earning 
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more  than  I  am,"  said  a  newly-made  Ph.D.  The  keenest 
minds  from  the  graduate  schools  of  business  are  turning  their 
efforts  in  this  direction,  besides  the  expert  who  knows  the 
theory  and  the  practice  by  experience.  So,  of  course,  the 
product  shows  signal  ability;  but  I  can  imagine  that  a  large 
number  of  people  would  pay  a  recognized  foundation  a  regu- 
lar sum,  for  a  term  of  years,  in  order  to  avoid  the  begging 
appeals  from  those  who  sponsor  perfectly  worthy  causes. 

Our  postman  seems  to  like  delivering  letters,  but  when  bills 
and  advertisements  are  our  portion,  he  greets  me  at  the  door 
with  "  Nothing  interesting  today."  Sometimes  he  is  mis- 
taken, for  Napoleon  probably  invented  the  follow-up,  and  it 
has  come  to  its  fruition  these  last  few  years,  making  variety 
in  our  reading.  A  conservative  envelope,  and  a  cream-laid 
correspondence  card,  dated  New  York,  says : 

Dear  Jane: 

I  have  just  been  to  see  the  Golden  Circlet — The  heroine  reminds 
me  of  you — Do  not  fail  to  see  her  when  she  comes  to  Boston. 

Ever  yours, 

Rex. 

and  a  stylish  looking  letter  addressed  to  the  young  house- 
keeper, written  in  the  most  approved  hand,  reports: 

I  have  sent  you  today  by  parcel  post  a  registered  package  which 
I  know  that  you  will  enjoy  with  tomorrow  morning's  breakfast. 
Please  call  at  your  neighborhood  grocer's  for  it,  without  delay,  as 
I  forwarded  it  there,  because  I  was  not  sure  of  your  address. 

Bankers  used  to  send  us  calendars  and  paper  cutters,  desk 
weights  or  pocket  notebooks  (lettered  neatly  in  gold),  but 
now  they  send  illustrated  treatises  on  history  and  valuable 
brochures  on  financial  policy — beautiful  examples  of  the 
printer's  art.  The  publishers'  bulletins  are  no  longer  mat- 
ters for  a  moment  (reminders  until  the  book  is  bought)  but 
are  worthy  of  preservation  by  the  bibliophile;  tabulated 
studies  of  mutual  insurance,  on  cars  and  personal  possessions, 
suggest  that,  apparently,  most  of  it  comes  back  to  you  at 
convenient  times. 

Our  Greatest  Industry- 
It  sometimes  seems  as  though  printers  and  paper  manu- 
facturers must  be  our  greatest  producers,  so  much  of  their 
product  comes  to  our  family  to  tell  us  what  we  should  do  with 
our  money.  We  used  to  get  blotters  from  real  estate  brokers 
and  bond  houses,  name  and  address  plainly  printed  on  them ; 
but  of  late  years,  the  little  Cleansing  Shop  around  the  corner 
and  the  one-arm  lunch  room  in  the  avenue  deliver  them  by 
boy-power  into  our  mail  box.  Chromos  of  gay,  thatched  cot- 
tages or  blonde  beauties  are  on  the  front  of  them,  and  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender  occupy  small  space. 

One  of  us  is  beset  by  literature  about  educational  work, 
books,  papers  and  magazines  that  are  deemed  essential  to 
progress,  suggest  subscription  and  send  marked  copies.  Social 
agencies  ask  contributions  for  outing  camps  and  play-grounds 
for  boys  and  girls,  young  men,  and  women  workers,  all 
through  the  summer;  and  in  the  springtime  come  floods  of 
notices  of  private  vacation  camps,  for  youth  from  six  to  six- 
teen, with  alluring  Indian  names  and  with  pictures,  singu- 
larly alike,  of  canoes  on  lakes,  swimmers  on  floats  and  lean-tos 
against  mountains. 

The  price  of  children's  pleasure,  and  the  number  of  camps 
have  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  it  is  an  interesting 
trend  in  the  educational  problem,  freeing  parents  of  respon- 
sibility and  companionship  during  the  summer  and  suggest- 
ing for  young  people  an  organized  group  life  out-of-doors 
amid  selected  surroundings,  rather  than  home  supervised 
work  or  play,  by  families  and  communities.  Yet  I  saw  a 
small  boy  the  other  day  who  had  saved  $2.80  and  sent  to  New 
York  for  a  pup-tent  to  go  camping  in  his  own  back  yard.  Rain 
was  descending  when  it  came,  so  mother  let  him  put  it  up 
in  the  sitting  room,  and  there  he  slept,  in  camp  outfit,  and 
boiled  his  egg  for  breakfast  over  a  Sterno  lamp. 

Since  our   household   vote   is  now  enlarged,   we   receive 


several  pictures  of  each  neat  and  manly  candidate  for  office 
in  our  city,  and  the  life  histories  of  major  candidates  are  put 
forth  in  form  so  attractive  that  it  is  destined  to  demand  atten- 
tion at  any  cost.  Even  our  congressman  needs  his  mailing 
list  revised,  as  each  voter  in  our  house  has  his  speeches,  and 
his  notices  of  free  farmers'  bulletins.  A  lesser  number  would 
surely  do  as  well. 

A  few  years  ago  I  knew  a  young  parson  who  obtained  a 
high-grade  automobile  for  sixty  cents,  at  a  church  fair  of  an- 
other and  older  tenet  than  his  own,  and  I  myself  won  a 
turkey  on-the-hoof  at  a  raffle  to  which  I  had  subscribed  a 
quarter  vicariously.  He  weighed  eighteen  pounds  when 
dressed ;  feathered  he  was  a  giant ;  and  we  had  to  carry  hir 
all  over  town  on  the  running  board  of  an  automobile  in  orde 
to  find  ar,  executioner  willing  to  take  his  life.  These  thin£ 
were  in  the  old  days  when  raffles  were  not  advertised — no 
such  temptation  of  appeal  as  was  shown  in  a  notice  that  came 
to  me  a  week  ago  asking  me  to 

HAVE  A  HEART  TAKE  A  CHANCE 

A  worthy  institution  needs  a  new  building,  and  "  for 
every  two  dollars,"  a  paltry  two  dollars,  I  may  get  a  ticket 
for  any  one  of  the  following: 

One  Benson  Etching — (Choice  of  three). 

10  Rhode  Islands  Reds  (Guaranteed  layers). 

8  pairs  silk  stockings  (any  color,  any  size). 

"  Make  your  choice  carefully,"  says  the  circular  kindly. 

At  once  I  choose  the  Benson  etching,  but  again  I  have  the 
agony  of  choice  among  the  three,  for  I  want  them  all.  Even 
though  actuated  by  household  necessity,  I  cannot  choose  the 
Reds — guaranteed  layers  though  they  be — because  I  live  in 
an  apartment  and  the  neighbors  might  not  like  them.  There 
are,  however,  junior  members  in  the  household  who  feel  that 
with  wise  selection  as  to  color  and  size,  eight  pairs  of  silk 
stockings  might  be  a  useful  economy  and  an  act  of  grace 
as  well. 

Hospital  reports  have  changed  since  medical  social  service 
was  established.  Instead  of  lists  of  diseases  and  pictures  of 
wards  and  buildings,  they  are  human  documents  about  help- 
ing a  friend,  instead  of  caring  for  a  case.  It  requires  contin- 
uous effort  to  get  the  message  across  to  the  public  that  mental 
diseases  belong  in  the  curable  group,  and  that  scientific  in- 
formation and  skilled  care  lessen  and  will,  in  time,  eradicate 
the  preventable  diseases.  It  is  a  pity  that  so  much  duplicate 
printing  must  be  done  in  order  that  the  intelligent  public 
may  be  reached  by  pioneers  in  this  great  work. 

Family  welfare  is  now  described  in  specialized  cases,  about 
Olga,  or  Jenny,  or  Isaac,  whose  environment  and  difficulties 
are  sketched  by  social  workers  in  terms  of  psycho-analysis, 
and  whose  haunting  faces  look  at  one  from  the  printed  page. 
I  sometimes  wonder  if  these  reports,  which  ask  for  aid,  are 
not  too  personal,  and  whether  the  pictures  should  be  composite 
photographs  instead  of  individual  portraits.  Were  I  Olga, 
or  Jenny,  or  Isaac,  might  I  recognize  myself  and  my  family 
in  this  report,  which  I  find  in  the  ash  barrel,  and  have  my 
feelings  hurt?  Or  could  I  read  deeply  enough  to  see  that 
kindness  to  me  and  to  others  was  the  meaning  of  thus  pub- 
lishing my  sorrows  and  my  picture? 

There  is  a  curious  difference  between  the  appeals  from 
men's  and  women's  colleges  for  their  millions  of  necessary 
money.  The  purpose  is  the  same,  but  the  men  pledge  their 
money  "  as  much  as  they  can  afford,"  and  let  it  go  at  that. 
They  hold  one  another  up  in  fraternal  desire  that  Alma 
Mater  shall  be  served.  The  women  give,  first  of  their  money, 
then  of  their  time.  They  knit,  sew,  make  fudge  or  lamp- 
shades, raise  canary  birds,  teach  dancing  or  voice-placement, 
tend  shop  or  write  poems,  sell  soap,  or  act  plays,  all  for  the 
love  of  their  college.  They  send  their  past  students  illustrated 
papers  weekly,  and  pictures  of  those  of  their  number  that 
they  delight  to  honor.  It  seems  as  though  all  were  conduct- 
ing a  glorified  and  nation-wide  church  fair. 
{Continued  on  page  733) 


SCHOOL  AND   COMMUNITY 


Conducted  by 
JOSEPH  K.  HART 


The  School  of  Summer 


A  SUMMER  in  the  open  is  a  great  educator.  The 
school  of  summer  is  of  a  painless  sort  (for  the  most 
part),  and  its  real  accomplishments  are  not  appre- 
ciable until  the  return  to  town  reveals  bases  of 
contrast  and  comparison.  Then  the  distance  one  has  traveled 
becomes  more  or  less  painfully  obvious. 

The  most  striking  characteristic  of  life  in  the  open  is  a 
sort  of  native,  primitive  humor.  Laughter  bubbles  up,  over- 
flows, distils  from  everything.  Much  of  the  city's  alleged 
humor  is  heartless,  even  obscene.  In  the  city  we  laugh  at 
people's  strained  faces,  at  fat  men  crowded  into  subway 
cars,  at  dowager  ladies  who  just  escape  being  run  over  by 
trucks. 

We  fail  to  laugh  at  the  worries  of  statesmen  and  the 
fears  of  business  men:  in  the  city  we  catch  the  infection 
of  those  worries  and  fears  and  we  take  them  seriously.  Yet, 
a  week  or  two  in  the  open,  and  we  count  these  fears  and 
worries  to  be  the  most  unimportant  things  in  the  world. 

King  Canute  worried  about  the  tides.  They  did  not 
behave  properly.  He  ordered  them  to  keep  their  place.  He 
enacted  a  statute  regulating  them  and  went  down  him- 
self to  see  that  his  statute  was  properly  obeyed.  But  the 
tides  laughed  at  him.  All  outdoors  laughed  at  him.  All 
the  centuries  since  have  been  laughing  at  him.  He  was 
greatly  worried.  But  his  worry  was  supremely  unim- 
portant. If  he  had  had  a  little  humor  and  a  little  modesty 
of  mind  he  could  have  done  something  about  the  tides. 
Nature  is  serenely  obedient  to  men  of  the  open  country  and 
the  open  mind. 

Lawmakers  continue  to  take  Canute  as  their  model.  This 
is  the  most  obvious  fact  about  lawmakers  to  one  who  comes 
back  to  town  after  a  summer  in  the  open.  For  example, 
our  law  manufacturers  seem  to  think  of  humanity  as  a 
bundle  of  barrel  staves  which  must  be  put  together,  piece 
by  piece,  and  held  together  by  great  legalistic  hoops.  A 
summer  in  the  vacation  country  reveals,  however,  not  only 
how  useless  is  much  of  this  fearsome  attempt  to  legislate 
humanity  into  orderliness,  but  how  futile  are  most  of  the 
worries  and  fears  of  our  would-be  leaders.  King  Canute 
was  never  more  impotent  than  are  most  of  our  present  law- 
nakers. 

Human  beings  are  not  barrel  staves,  all  made  on  the 
same  pattern;  and  humanity  is  not  a  great  hogshead  to  be 
put  together  and  held  together  by  legal  hoops.  Crowded 
into  subway  cars,  cooped  up  in  hall  bedrooms,  turned  out 
of  a  common  school  mold,  we  may,  as  we  come  and  go  in  the 
city,  seem  to  be  made  of  such  interchangeable  stuff.  But 
seen  in  the  open  summer  country,  responding  to  the  varied 
conditions  and  stimulations  of  the  free  world;  cooking  over 
camp-fires;  sleeping  on  beds  of  hemlock  or  balsam  boughs; 
dressed  in  coats  of  many  colors;  under  such  conditions  we 
are  not  barrel  staves,  but  individuals,  with  our  own  minds 
and  hearts  and  souls,  with  our  own  sense  of  the  relative 
importance  of  things. 

For  increasing  numbers,  the  summer  vacation  is  a  time 
of  escape  from  laws  and  the  efforts  of  lawmakers.  Looked 
at  from  Park  Row  or  Times  Square,  from  Broad  Street  or 
Dearborn  Street,  from  Beacon  Street  or  Market  Street,  the 
lawmaker  at  Washington  or  Albany,  at  Harrisburg  or 
Springfield,  at  Boston  or  Sacramento,  may  seem  like  a 
superior  being  worthy  of  our  unbounded  respect.  But 
looked  at  from  the  top  of  the  Storm  King  or  Katahdin, 
from  the  wooded  shores  of  Superior  or  the  slopes  of  Shasta 
and  Rainier,  our  statesmen  are  seen  to    be  no  wiser  than  the 


people  for  whom  they  labor  so  diligently,  and  with  such 
display  of  uneasiness.  We  of  the  open  country  need  legal 
restrictions  no  more  than  do  the  statesmen,  themselves. 
We  are  just  as  wise,  just  as  law-abiding,  just  as  moral 
as  they.  We  recognize,  of  course,  that  some  new  laws  are 
needed.  We  know  that  there  are  social  and  industrial 
conditions  in  American  life  that  will  not  cure  themselves. 
We  know  that  answers  to  these  problems  do  not  now  exist; 
that  those  answers  will  have  to  be  sweated  out  of  the  future 
and  the  unknown  by  the  agonized  labors  of  men  and  women ; 
and  we  know  that  those  answers  will  have  to  be  enacted, 
tentatively  at  least,  into  the  forms  of  law. 

But  we  know  that  very  few  lawmakers  are  engaged  in 
the  hard  task  of  trying  to  comprehend  the  world  in  which 
they  live.  From  our  mountain  heights  we  see  them  emulat- 
ing old  Canute:  the  tides  of  life  are  rising  tco  high,  they 
are  afeared,  and  they  are  trying  to  legislate  life,  or  at  least 
the  tides  of  life,  out  of  existence.  Hence,  on  our  distant 
heights,  we  find  our  laughter  rising  to  the  hills ;  and  the  hills 
echo  and  re-echo  it  again. 

But  there  are  certain  lessons  we  are  learning  in  this 
school  of  the  summer  that  are  not  wholly  desirable.  For 
one  thing,  we  lose  faith  in  the  ability  of  our  political  and 
industrial  leaders.  "  Who  cares,"  we  say,  "  what  goes  on 
in  Washington,  or  Wall  Street  ?  Those  political  and  finan- 
cial machines  have  to  run,  it  seems,  and  grind  out  their 
regular  grist.  But  what  possible  importance  can  such  things 
have  for  us  ?  '  Catching  comes  before  hanging.'  If  there 
were  only  one  or  two  of  us  in  the  open,  we  might  be  in 
danger.  But  we  are  now  hundreds  of  thousands,  probably 
millions.  Let  them  do  their  worst  with  their  wholesale 
law  factories.    Life  on  the  hills  is  good !" 

And  the  moral  outcomes  of  all  this  revolt  may  not  pjove 
wholly  admirable.  The  legalistic  hoops  that  our  law- 
makers would  place  around  life  do  not  hold.  The  staves 
have  not  been  cut  to  size.  The  more  tightly  the  hoops  of 
legalism  are  drawn  about  us,  the  larger  become  the  little 
leaks  between  the  staves — through  which  our  moral  lives 
may  trickle.  The  worries  and  fears  of  our  leaders  at  the 
capitols  of  the  country  may  easily  succeed  in  driving  us  all 
into  a  protesting,  or  protective,  moral  neutrality,  if  not 
immorality.     We  may  be  driven  too  far  afield. 

As  I  listened  to  the  music  in  a  Catskill  grove,  of  a  recent 
Sunday  afternoon,  my  attention  was  caught  by  the  fair 
face  of  a  young  girl  who  sat  not  far  away.  Dreamy-eyed, 
wistful,  uncertain,  she  looked  about  her,  at  the  musicians 
who  were  playing  strains  she  could  not  wholly  comprehend; 
at  the  people  who  were  more  or  less  impressed  by  the  same 
ultra-modern  strains.  My  neighbor  saw  her  too,  watched 
her  for  some  moments  and  then  said  to  me: 

"  Is  not  that  a  beautiful  face  ?     .     .     , 
a  beautiful  world  in  which  to  be  young! 
so  much  more  of  freedom." 

But  freedom  can  destroy,  even  as  can  slavery.  Freedom 
has  no  content  of  its  own  and  youth  needs  help  if  freedom 
is  to  be  a  blessing. 

Our  lawmakers  do  not  know  how  to  help.  They  would 
merely  legislate  freedom  out  of  existence.  They  enact  a  law 
that  doesn't  work.  Then  they  enact  another  to  get  the 
first  one  going.  They  learn  nothing  from  events.  In  that 
they  are  not  as  wise  as  old  Canute — not  wise  enough  for 
our  times. 

King  Canute  had  sense  enough  to  move  when  he  found 
the  waves  were  lapping  at  his  dignity.     That  was  because 
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he  left  the  city,  where  the  law  was  made,  and  went  down 
into  the  place  where  it  was  to  have  been  obeyed.  He  had  a 
profound  and  shocking  experience  there.  The  authority  of 
the  government,  the  wisdom  of  the  all-powerful,  the  dignity 
of  king — all  were  flouted.  Doubtless  the  people  about  him 
laughed,  discreetly,  up  their  sleeves.  Did  the  heavens 
crumble?  Did  lightning  fall  upon  the  irreverent?  Not  as 
far  as  anyone  knows.  Canute  learned  a  little  from  his  ex- 
cursion to  the  sea-shore.  And  because  he  could  learn,  the 
people  were  not  compelled  to  learn  so  many  things  that 
would  not  have  been  good  for  them — or  for  us.  It  would 
be  well  for  some  of  our  legislators  to  visit  Pawtucket,  or 
Uniontown,  or  the  West  Virginia  hill  country. 

The  summer  vacation  land  is  becoming  more  and  more 
a  time  of  uneducating  and  reeducating  for  millions  of 
people.  Law-makers  who  resolutely  spend  their  summers 
in  a  town,  working  with  busy  fears  at  the  task  of  legislating 
humanity  into  a  compact  mass,  and  legislating  the  tides  of 
life  back  to  their  ancient  shore  lines,  are  undertaking  a 
thankless  and  probably  an  impossible  effort.  Summer  land 
is  not  convinced  by  their  activities.  These  law-makers  should 
learn  from  old  Canute.  I  have  no  least  doubt  that  after  he 
escaped  from  chagrin  at  his  first  failure  with  the  tides,  he 
laughed  with  the  rest  of  the  people.  And  England  was  none 
the  worse  for  his  ability  to  escape  from  an  impossible  legis- 
lative effort. 

This  visit  of  the  government  to  the  place  where  law  was 
to  be  enforced  was  advantageous  to  both  sides.  The  gov- 
ernment learned  something  about  the  limitations  under 
which  all  human  agencies  must  operate.  And  the  people 
learned  that  the  government  could  learn.  So  for  a  little 
while  the  land  was  safe. 

The  War  is  Over  in  Iowa 

PEGGY  REEVE  started  it. 
Since  the  notoriety  recently  brought  to  the  peaceful 
little  city  of  Clinton,  Iowa,  by  the  Peggy  Joyce  divorce  case, 
Iowans  have  begun  to  think  that  there  is  something  about  the 
name  of  "  Peggy  "  that  connotes  trouble.  And  Peggy  Reeve 
has  only  served  to  strengthen  that  superstition. 

Peggy  is  a  primary  school  teacher.  One  day  she  went  home 
from  a  teachers'  meeting  and  told  her  father  that  Kate  Kelly, 
supervisor  of  primary  education  for  the  Des  Moines  schools, 
had  been  saying  things.  Now,  it  happens  that  father  is  com- 
mander of  General  Granville  M.  Dodge  Camp  Number  75, 
Sons  of  Veterans,  Division  of  Iowa.  Furthermore — or 
rather  we  should  say,  naturally — Commander  J.  B.  Reeve  is 
a  patriot. 

What  Peggy  said  Miss  Kelly  said  was  this:  that  she  ad- 
vised teachers  not  to  teach  the  ordinary  type  of  patriotic  songs 
and  poems,  as  this  fosters  blind  patriotism  (the  words  "  ordi- 
nary type  of  "  were  omitted  from  Miss  Reeve's  account)  ; 
that  she  said,  "  Do  not  teach  that  America  is  the  best  country 
in  the  world  " ;  and  "  Do  not  teach  that  the  American  flag  is 
the  best  flag  in  the  world  " ;  and  that  she  observed  that  in 
her  opinion  England  was  more  democratic  than  the  United 
States.  (Note  that  it  was  a  woman  by  the  name  of  Kate 
Kelly  who  said  this  of  England.) 

Father  Reeve,  upon  hearing  this  from  Peggy,  became  right- 
eously beside  himself.  He  brought  charges  of  disloyalty 
against  Miss  Kelly,  first  in  the  newspapers  and  then  before 
the  school  board.  He  got  his  organization  and  the  Sons  and 
Daughters  of  Veterans  to  resolve  on  the  subject.  For  the 
better  part  of  two  weeks  the  horror  occupied  front  pages  in 
the  papers,  and  in  at  least  three  issues  Miss  Kelly  observed 
her  name  boldly  displayed  in  ninety-six-point  first-page 
streamers. 

Superintendent  J.  W.  Studebaker,  having  been  director  of 
National  Junior  Red  Cross  during  the  war  and  having  later 
been  sent  to  Europe  by  the  Red  Cross,  has  unfortunately  ac- 


quired  to  some  extent  the  "  international  mind."  He  sat  up 
in  his  influenzitic  bed  in  the  hospital  and  characterized  the 
charges  as  absurd.  He  did  not  explain  whether  he  meant  that 
if  Miss  Kelly  did  say  something  of  the  sort  it  was  a  small 
matter,  or  whether  he  thought  that  it  was  inconceivable  that 
she  might  have  said  anything  like  that.  Mr.  Reeve,  how- 
ever, concluded  that  the  former  was  the  case  and  accused 
Mr.  Studebaker  of  secretly  sympathizing  and  tacitly  approv- 
ing. 

Finally  the  whole  affair  culminated  in  a  big  public  meet- 
ing in  the  Garfield  School  auditorium.  Mr.  Reeve  appeared 
with  an  attorney  and  with  representatives  of  the  aforemen 
tioned  organizations  and  reiterated  his  charges.  Miss  Kelly 
denied  that  she  had  said  anything  whatever  along  the  lines 
alleged  and  thirteen  primary  teachers  who  had  attended  the 
meeting  where  the  incident  was  supposed  to  have  occurred 
swore  that  their  minds  were  entirely  a  blank  on  the  subject. 
Miss  Kelly  was  exonerated ;  and  the  papers  announced  that 
she  had  been  given  the  ordeal  of  fire  and  had  been  found 
275  per  cent  American ;  they  also  intimated  that  Mr.  Reeve 
was  wrong  and  that  Peggy  possessed  an  imagination  which 
needed  no  shred  of  fact  or  suggestion  upon  which  to  build  its 
imageries. 

However  (perhaps  Mr.  Reeve  has  not  thought  of  this), 
the  assailants  of  Miss  Kelly  really  scored  a  victory.  They 
made  it  plain  that  no  teacher  was  to  hint  that  America  may 
not  be  the  best  country  on  earth  in  any  respect  and  the  flag 
the  best  flag  whether  from  a  symbolical  or  purely  artistic 
point  of  view. 

The  incident  brought  out  some  interesting  newspaper  at- 
titudes. The  editor  of  the  most  conservative  paper  pooh- 
poohed  the  charges.  Another  remarked  that  the  war  was 
over  and  this  hypertrophied  Americanism  made  him  tired. 
The  third  said  that  teachers  ought  to  be  paid  more  money 
and  regarded  with  more  respect;  that  this  snapping  at  their 
heels  by  meddling  and  ignorant  parents  ought  to  stop;  and 
and  that  perhaps  the  teachers  ought  to  tell  the  parents  what 
they  ought  to  do  and  "  where  to  get  off  "  instead  of  having 
it  the  other  way  round,  as  at  present. 

Some  weeks  ago  a  speaker  at  the  Des  Moines  Chamber 
of  Commerce  declared  that  England  and  several  other  na- 
tions were  superior  to  the  United  States  in  several  respects; 
and  he  "  got  away  with  it."  It  would  have  possessed  per- 
haps more  sociological  interest  if  Miss  Kelly  had  admitted 
that  she  had  intimated  that  possibly  England  had  a  system 
of  government  more  responsive  to  popular  waves;  that  pos- 
sibly Switzerland,  Holland  or  Denmark  was  as  well  gov- 
erned as  America;  that  mayhap  Canada  or  New  Zealand  or 
Australia  was  as  pleasant  a  place  to  live  in  as  the  United 
States;  and  that  some  artists  might  deem  the  simple  French 
tricolor  or  the  British  Union  Jack  as  satisfying  to  the  sight 
as  the  stars  and  stripes. 

If  the  case  against  Miss  Kelly  had  been  fought  out  on 
the  issue  of  a  teacher's  right  to  try  to  give  a  child  an  im- 
partial international  viewpoint  the  conclusion  would  have 
been  significant.  Nor  was  the  question  settled  as  to  whether 
matters  of  belief  upon  which  individuals,  groups,  and  nations 
may  differ  should  be  taught  as  facts  or  as  beliefs  or  not  at 
all.  As  it  was,  nothing  much  was  settled  definitely. 

None  the  less,  it  was  settled  that  howsoever  irresponsible 
speakers  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  may  be,  teachers  must 
be  very  careful.  We  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  fact 
that  not  all  members  of  the  community  must  exercise  the 
same  care.  If  the  rule  were  to  hold  for  all,  any  father  of  a 
household  could  flourish  a  copy  of  the  story  of  Miss  Kelly's 
exoneration  before  his  wife,  and  say:  "  See  that!  Teachers 
have  gotta  teach  that  America  is  a  world  beater.  Reasoning 
by  analogy,  you  must  teach  our  children  that  I  am  the  best 
father  on  earth,  that  I  am  the  smartest  man  in  town,  and 
that  my  face  is  the  handsomest  they  may  ever  expect  to  be- 
hold. To  intimate  otherwise  is  marital  infidelity." 
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Is  There  an  Answer? 

SIX  girls  were  waiting  for  their  faculty  advisers.  All 
were  proclaimed  freshmen  by  the  length  of  their  faces. 
Five  of  them  drifted  together;  the  sixth  stood  a  little  apart. 

Kate,  one  of  the  five,  came  from  a  family  and  a  home  in 
which  you  might  expect,  any  minute,  to  fall  over  a  stranger 
who  had  come  to  a  committee  meeting;  a  home  where  you 
were  intimate  with  the  idea  of  a  lady  weeping  at  a  church 
social  because  nobody  had  said  he  was  glad  to  see  her.  Kate 
was  used  to  meeting  and  thinking  about  "  outsiders."  So 
she  left  the  group  and  joined  the  girl  who  stood  apart.  She 
probably  had  not  noticed  that  the  girl  was  a  Negro  until  she 
joined  her.  Her  impulse  had  been  purely  social ;  an  awkward 
situation  had  appeared  and  she  was  trying  to  relieve  it.  Susan 
responded  to  Kate's  friendly  overtures  and  was  apparently 
soon  assimilated  into  the  group. 

The  college  is  a  very  large  one  and  the  two  girls  did  not 
see  each  other  again  for  several  weeks.  Then  they  met  on 
the  steps  of  the  chapel. 

"  Have  you  a  date?  "  said  Kate,  carelessly. 

The  first  purchase  of  every  freshman  at  this  college  is  a 
Chapel  Date  Book.  In  it  you  write  the  names  of  the  girls 
who  offer  to  join  you  in  chapel.  Dates  are  made  for  weeks 
ahead. 

"  Have  you  a  date?  "  said  Kate. 

"  No,"  said  Susan.     Her  face  was  wistful. 

Again  prompted  by  a  purely  social  instinct,  Kate  pulled 
out  her  date  book  and  said, 

"  I  have  today,  but  let's  make  two  or  three." 

It  was  impossible  not  to  notice  that  the  book  in  the  hands 
of  the  Negro  girl  was  entirely  blank. 

Kate  was  not  particularly  observant,  but  it  was  forced  on 
her  attention  some  weeks  later  that,  on  the  occasions  when 
she  went  to  chapel  with  Susan,  none  of  her  friends  saw  her, 
though  by  this  time  the  place  was  swarming  with  her  friends. 
Gossip  from  the  gymnasium  said  that  Susan  always  had  to 
march  with  the  teacher.  Chairs  next  her  in  class  always 
stood  empty. 

Kate  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  thinking  about  the  matter. 
Finally,  with  a  good  deal  of  repressed  anger,  she  said  to  a 
sympathetic  listener: 

"  I  don't  mind  the  un-Christian  part  of  this  business. 
Making  a  whole  freshmen  class  Christian  is  likely  to  take  a 
thousand  years,  anyhow,  and  that's  none  of  my  business. 
But  I  must  say  I  don't  like  the  rudeness  of  the  performance." 

Her  eyes  grew  hard  with  indignation. 

"  Here's  a  girl  admitted  by  the  college;  she's  working  well 
and  she  stands  well.  She's  here  because  no  Negro  college 
can  offer  her  as  good  an  education ;  but  she's  handicapped  by 
her  color,  and  the  girls  won't  speak  to  her.  Think  of  her 
courage  in  staying  here! 

"  But  think,  too,  of  the  outcome.  When  she  goes  back 
to  her  own  people  to  teach,  what  kind  of  contribution  will 
she  be  able  to  make  to  racial  understandings?  What  kind 
of  feelings  will  she  have  toward  white  people  when  we  treat 
her  in  this  way?  " 

"  Have  you  talked  to  her  about  it?  " 

Kate  stared.  "  Of  course  not,"  she  said.  "  She  happens 
to  be  a  lady  and  does  not  talk  about  herself." 

"  Isn't  there  anything  you  can  do?  " 

"  That's  just  the  tough  part.  If  she  were  white,  I  should 
not  give  her  a  second  thought.  I  don't  like  her  especially — 
at  least  not  more  than  lots  of  white  girls  whom  I  dodge 
when  I  can.  But  if  I  am  even  decent  to  her  she  will  think 
perhaps  that  she  has  found  a  friend.  When  she  learns  the 
truth,  the  lie  might  cut  worse  than  the  rudeness  of  the  other 
girls.     I  am  sure  I  don't  know  what  to  do  about  it !  " 

Well,  what  is  the  answer?  Should  the  college  have  re- 
fused the  colored  girl  admission  in  the  first  place?  Having 
been  admitted,  should  she  be  regarded  as  an  actual  member 
of  the  student  body? 
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A    poster   of   the   Zurich    Child    Welfare   Bureau    advocating    the 
learning  of  a  trade 


Sex  Education 


THE  Cincinnati  Social  Hygiene  Society  has  published 
the  findings  of  a  questionnaire  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tion of  sex  education  which  was  sent  to  about  one  thou- 
sand deans  of  schools  of  education,  principals  of  normal 
schools,  superintendents  of  education,  physicians  and  nurses. 
About  four  hundred  and  ninety-eight  replies  were  received, 
the  majority  of  educators  favoring  a  conservative  school  pro- 
gram of  sex  education. 

The  courses  in  which  such  instruction  is  given  include 
social  hygiene,  anatomy,  embryology,  ethics,  literature,  and 
sociology.  The  total  number  of  students  reached  in  the 
grades  is  6,770;  in  high  school,  146,981;  in  normal  schools, 
83,433;  in  college,  92,108.  The  replies  indicate  that  more 
stress  is  placed  upon  venereal  disease  than  upon  any  other 
subject  since  the  concrete  evidence  for  the  need  of  sex  edu- 
cation is  demonstrated  by  the  ravages  of  venereal  diseases. 
In  many  courses,  emphasis  is  also  placed  upon  moral 
standards. 

The  attitude  of  both  parents  and  students  has  been  largely 
favorable  to  some  form  of  sex  education,  as  is  shown  by 
many  of  the  replies.  A  high  school  teacher  in  a  large  city 
writes:  "  In  nine  years  of  work  we  have  never  yet  had 
one  objection  from  a  parent.  Our  superintendent  of  edu- 
cation and  board  now  know  of  this  work  and,  I  believe, 
are  proud  of  the  fact  that  we  were  the  pioneers  in  sex  edu- 
cation in  this  city."  The  principal  methods  of  presenting 
the  material  to  the  students  is  by  assignment  for  recitation 
with  an  informal  talk,  or  lecture  followed  by  private  talks 
with  individuals. 


FAMILY  WELFARE 


Conducted  bv 
PAUL  L.  BENJAMIN 


Business  Is  Not  Always  Business 


IN  DAYTON,  Ohio,  the  Bureau  of  Community  Service 
has  thirty-four  member  social  agencies — plus.  The  plus 
is  the  Kiwanis  Club. 

When  the  International  Association  of  Kiwanis  Clubs 
changed  the  translation  of  "  Kiwanis  "  from  "  We  Trade  " 
to  "  We  Build,"  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  Dayton  went  one 
better  and  added  "  We  Serve."  And  serve  they  do.  Organ- 
ized as  a  business  club  to  maintain  high  standards  of  trade, 
the  Kiwanians  of  Dayton  have  also  rendered  a  unique  per- 
sonal service  to  the  betterment  of  social  conditions  in  their 
city. 

The  Welfare  Committee  of  the  Dayton  Kiwanis  Club 
was  organized  in  January,  1921.  During  the  first  year  it 
cared  for  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  cases  of  distress,  work- 
ing in  close  cooperation  with  the  organized  social  agencies, 
the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  and  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  frequently  rendering  aid  which  lay  outside  the 
scope  of  the  agencies.  Each  of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-six 
members  of  the  club  is  pledged  to  give  his  personal  service 
when  called  upon. 

There  are  four  divisions  of  work,  each  in  charge  of  a  divi- 
sion head,  to  one  of  which  every  member  of  the  club  is 
assigned  for  service. 

These  divisions  are: 

Boys'  Work — fathering,  encouraging  and  advising  in  cases  of 
orphans  or  where  the  father  is  dead,  no  good  or  has  deserted  the 
family; 

helping  worthy  boys  to  continue  high  school  and  college  education 
by  securing  work  after  school  hours,  or  providing  for  higher  educa- 
tion by  establishing  scholarships; 

providing  means  for  earning  livelihood  through  vocational  train- 
ing and  serving  apprenticeships; 

scouting  and  other  beneficial  pastimes; 

every  other  possible  service  that  will  build  character  and  lead  to 
good  citizenship ; 

This  division  cooperates  with  the  crime  prevention  bureau, 
boy  scouts,  humane  society,  juvenile  court  and  other  agencies 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  boy. 

School  Children — assisting  children  in  continuing  at  school  by 
encouragement  and  advice  and  by  providing  necessities; 

providing  for  undernourished  children; 

getting  more  older  children  back  to  school  and  keeping  them  there 
by  arranging  for  work  after  school  hours  and  in  other  ways. 

This  division  cooperates  with  the  school  board,  the  super- 
intendent of  schools,  principals  and  teachers  and  other  persons 
and  agencies  interested  in  child  welfare. 

Charity  Cases — encouragement,  advice,  instructions ; 

supplying  clothes,  shoes,  food,  milk,  coal ; 

securing  reductions  in  rent; 

securing  jobs  or  other  means  of  earning  livelihood; 

securing  better  living  conditions; 

every  other  kind  of  service  that  will  give  the  individual  or  family 
an  opportunity  for  advancement. 

This  division  cooperates  with  such  organizations  as  the 
confidential  exchange,  Associated  Charities,  Visiting  Nurses' 
Association,  Salvation  Army,  Rescue  Mission. 

Crippled,  Infirm,  Deaf  and  Blind  Cases — encouragement,  advice, 
instructions ; 

rebuilding  cripples  and  giving  them  same  opportunities  as  people 
more  fortunate; 

supplying  necessities; 

providing  means  of  earning  money; 

securing  homes  for  afflicted  people  where  they  can  be  well  cared 
for. 

This  division  cooperates  with  the  Barney  Community  Cen- 
ter, public  school  for  cripples,  Dayton  League  for  Hard  of 
Hearing. 

Cases  of  need  are  usually  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
chairman  of  the  welfare  committee  by  a  member  of  the  club 
or  by  one  of  the  social  agencies..  The  chairman  assigns  each 
case  to  the  proper  division  head  who,  in  turn,  appoints  two 
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club  members  to  assist  him  in  investigating.  A  case  worker's 
report  is  filled  out  for  each  case.  If  the  need  is  urgent,  the 
club  case  workers  handle  it  at  once  and,  if  necessary,  pay  the 
expenses  out  of  their  own  pockets,  taking  their  chances  on  re- 
imbursement by  the  club  (a  very  slight  risk).  If  the  case  is 
not  urgent,  the  report  is  referred  back  to  the  welfare  com- 
mittee which  decides  on  the  course  of  action  and  instructs 
the  case  workers  to  follow  it  through  personally.  This  they 
invariably  do ;  the  reputation  of  the  club  is  at  stake ;  there  can 
be  no  shirking. 

Picture,  if  you  will,  the  vice-president  of  a  big  Dayton 
manufacturing  company  phoning  another  busy  manufacturer 
in  the  middle  of  the  morning,  just  at  conference  time. 

"  Bill,  the  Kiwanis  Welfare  Committee  has  a  job  for  you.  Half 
a  mile  south  of  town  lives  a  family  which  needs  help.  Woman 
and  five  kids.  Have  only  the  clothes  they  stand  up  in.  We  have 
some  clothing  for  them.    When  can  you  take  it  ?  " 

"  I'll  send  one  of  my  trucks  for  it  right  away,  Ed." 

"  No  you  don't.  You  take  these  things  yourself.  I  know  you  are 
busy,  but  this  is  a  job  you  can't  dodge." 

So  that  afternoon  general  manager  Bill  piles  the  clothing  into  his 
limousine  and  visits  the  family.  That  visit  is  a  liberal  education 
for  him.  He  not  only  leaves  the  clothing  but  also  the  lap  robe  from 
his  car  and  $25  from  his  pocket.  He  didn't  know  people  could  live 
the  way  that  family  lived.  Right  here  in  Dayton,  too,  the  Gem 
City.  Maybe  there  were  other  families  in  the  same  condition.  Well, 
he  would  see  that  this  family  got  on  its  feet,  even  if  he  had  to  miss 
a  few  sales  to  do  it.  And  he  guessed  he  could  take  on  a  few  more 
families,  too. 

Another  case: 

A  woman  with  three  small  children  was  deserted  by  her  husband. 
She  struggled  to  keep  things  going  by  peddling  corsets  to  the  women 
of  Dayton.  But  she  had  to  leave  her  children  in  a  squalid  half  of 
an  abandoned  saloon,  their  home.  A  Kiwanian  through  inquiry 
discovered  that  a  well-to-do-brother  lived  in  a  near-by  town  but  that 
he  had  refused  to  speak  to  his  sister  after  her  runaway  marriage. 
\  little  indirect  diplomacy  through  one  of  the  local  fraternal  organ- 
izations brought  the  brother  to  Dayton  and  face  to  face  with  his 
sister.  A  reconciliation  was  effected,  and  the  brother  is  now  sharing 
his  sister's  burden. 

One  member  of  the  club  has  contributed  the  use  of  his 
warehouse  as  a  storage  place  for  old  clothes  and  his  own 
services  in  sorting,  marking  and  distributing. 

Here  is  another  typical  case,  taken  from  the  annual  report 
of  the  welfare  committee : 

Case  No.  11.  A  destitute  family;  sick  father;  no  job;  pregnant 
mother;  six  small  children;  deplorable  and  wretched  living  condi- 
tions. Kiwanis  supplied  medical  and  hospital  aid,  clothing,  coal, 
foodstuffs,  secured  a  job  for  father  after  health  improved;  moved 
family  to  a  decent  house  with  a  yard  where  children  could  play  in 
place  of  gutter;  completely  fitted  the  six-room  house  with  furniture, 
rugs  and  other  articles;  continued  assistance  until  father  with  family 
was  first  moved  to  Richmond,  Indiana,  and  finally  transferred  to 
Indianapolis,  where  he  is  now  branch  manager  of  a  wall-paper 
store.  The  family  is  now  happy,  getting  along  well,  and  is  entirely 
self-sustaining. 

But  such  cases,  you  will  say,  are  not  uncommon.  They 
are  found — and  solved — in  every  city.  True.  But  in  how 
many  cities  do  the  young  business  men  care  enough  to  help 
in  the  solution  except  by  the  usual  contribution  to  the  com- 
munity chest? 

I  asked  a  Kiwanian  if  his  business  did  not  suffer  by  his 
givincr  so  much  time  to  welfare  work.     He  replied: 

Not  any  more  than  if  I  played  golf.  This  is  my  way  of  having 
a  good  time.  Say  (and  his  eyes  lit  up)  you  should  see  little  Billy 
West  now.  He  had  a  club  foot;  couldn't  navigate  more  than  enough 
to  sell  a  few  papers  on  a  street  corner.  We  got  him  repaired,  gave 
him  some  new  shoes,  and  now  we  are  going  to  give  him  a  bicycle 
so  that  he  can  have  a  route  like  the  other  fellows. 

The  Kiwanians  apply  the  same  efficiency  to  their  welfare 
work  that  they  apply  to  their  business.  A  Dayton  father 
killed  his  wife  and  shot  his  son  in  the  eye.     The  eye  socket 
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was  shrinking.  Some  one's  help  was  needed.  Then  the  Ki- 
wanis  Club  heard  of  it.  It  provided  an  artificial  eye  in  time 
to  save  the  boy  from  additional  disfigurement. 

Several  times  a  year  the  club  supplements  its  individual 
welfare  work  with  group  affairs,  such  as  a  Christmas  party 
for  poor  children,  in  which  all  of  the  members  and  their 
wives  participate. 

The  welfare  fund  of  the  club  is  supported  by  a  tax  of 
twenty-five  cents  per  member  at  each  of  the  weekly 
luncheons,  supplemented  with  individual  subscriptions.  Last 
year  several  thousand  dollars  were  spent,  caring  for  many 
cases  for  which  the  social  agencies  had  no  appropriations. 

The  social  agencies  of  Dayton  are  unanimous  in  their 
praises  of  Kiwanis  Club  welfare  work.  "  The  Kiwanians 
go  at  welfare  work  like  veterans,"  said  the  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Community  Service.  "  They  have  such  a  good 
time  that  it  puts  new  spirit  in  all  of  us." 

John  D.  Kenderine 

A  Vindication  of  Case  Work 

USUALLY  wherever  there  has  been  a  thoughtful, 
thorough  enquiry  into  family  case  work  methods  by  an 
independent  body  of  responsible  citizens,  case  work  methods 
have  not  only  been  vindicated  but  also  have  gained  an  in- 
creasing hold  upon  the  community.  That  case  working 
agencies  have  no  reason  to  dread  this  kind  of  investiga- 
tion is  well  shown  by  the  recent  study  made  by  a  committee 
of  the  City  Club  of  Portland,  Ore.,  of  the  Public  Welfare 
Bureau  of  the  city.  Since  early  last  year  the  bureau  had 
been  under  fire  not  only  from  the  press  but  also  from  indi- 
viduals. The  criticisms  were  the  usual  ones  that  are  directed 
by  the  captious  man-in-the-street  at  social  work  of  this 
nature.  On  the  surface,  however,  more  substance  seemed 
to  be  given  to  the  criticisms  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the 
bureau  was  also  the  distributing  agent  for  city  poor  relief. 
Nearly  always  when  a  private  organization  undertakes  such 
work  it  becomes  the  subject  of  intense  and  bitter  comment. 
In  detail  the  charges  against  the  bureau  were: 

A  sufficient  proportion  of  the  funds  contributed  have  tiot  reached 
families  in  need  of  relief. 

The  expense  of  distribution  is  entirely  disproportionate  to  the 
total  amount  of  funds  disbursed. 

Relief  funds  are  being  expended  lavishly  and  without  proper 
investigation   and  accounting. 

County  relief  funds  should  again  be  distributed  through  the 
county  commissioners  or  an  agent  employed  by  them. 

In  Portland  previous  to  1920  all  county  relief  funds  were 
distributed  by  the  clerk  of  the  county  board  of  relief  at  the 
court  house.  The  clerk  was,  in  fact,  the  organization.  His 
methods  slashed  clear  across  those  which  have  been  in  prac- 
tice among  up-to-date  agencies  for  a  long  time.  He  gave 
out  the  funds  himself  mainly  upon  the  application  of  families 
who  said  that  they  were  in  need.  There  was  little  investiga- 
tion. A  comparison  of  his  methods  with  those  of  the  bureau 
convinced  the  county  commissioners  that  there  should  be  a 
change. 

Last  year,  therefore,  the  commissioners  asked  the  bureau 
to  become  their  agent  in  the  disbursing  of  funds.  The 
change  from  haphazard  methods  to  modern  ones  meant  that 
while  those  actually  in  need  of  assistance  did  not  suffer, 
other  people  who  could  not  obtain  money  quite  as  readily 
naturally  became  grouchy.  Another  complicating  factor 
was  the  consolidation  of  relief  agencies,  also  last  year,  when 
the  community  chest  was  formed.  Previously  there  had 
been  a  host  of  miscellaneous  agencies  giving  relief,  such  as 
the  Muts,  the  Journal,  the  Telegram,  the  Elks,  and  the  Ben 
Selling  Soup  Kitchen.  In  addition,  various  church  and 
civic  organizations  during  the  year  put  on  campaigns  for 
the  relief  of  destitute  and  needy  families. 


The  investigation  of  the  City  Club  seems  to  have  been 
more  intelligently  directed  and  more  thorough  than  some 
of  the  investigations,  cursory  in  nature,  which  outside  groups 
have  made  of  social  organizations  in  some  other  cities.  This 
may  have  been  partly  due  to  the  fact  not  only  that  the  activi- 
ties of  similar  bureaus  elsewhere  were  carefully  studied  but 
also  that  Francis  H.  McLean,  field  director  of  the  American 
Association  for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work,  was  called 
in  as  an  expert.  In  its  major  premise  the  report  is  at  one 
with  the  accepted  principles  of  those  in  the  associated  charity 
movement.  It  points  out  that  the  bureau  is  far  from  being 
an  agency  devised  for  the  giving  of  money  for  those  in  need, 
but  rather  is  a  "  clearing  house  for  all  kinds  of  aid  to  poor 
families."  It  also  definitely  recognizes  that  a  large  part  of 
the  work  of  such  an  organization  must  be  service  and  not 
material  aid. 

The  report  does  not  go  as  fully  as  it  might  into  the  ques- 
tion of  administrative  expense  on  the  plea  that  since  the 
maintenance  of  the  bureau  comes  from  the  community  chest 
this  is  a  matter  for  the  chest  and  its  contributors  to  investi- 
gate. So  far,  however,  as  the  county  funds  are  concerned, 
the  conclusion  is  specifically  to  the  effect  that  "  every  dollar 
raised  by  taxation  goes  direct  to  families  applying  for  relief." 
.There  is  no  real  reason,  of  course,  why  public  funds  should 
not  be  used  to  pay  the  necessary  administrative  cost  of  its 
distribution. 

As  to  the  charge  that  funds  were  being  distributed  lavishly, 
the  committee  not  only  found  that  no  relief  was  given  with- 
out a  proper  investigation,  but  also  that  the  average  disburse- 
ment of  relief  per  family  had  materially  decreased.  If  such 
a  decrease  means  the  giving  of  inadequate  relief,  then  the 
change  is  not  for  the  better.  The  fact  that  during  1921  the 
average  monthly  disbursement  per  family  was  reduced  from 
$33.40  to  $23.13  does  not  in  itself  supply  the  answer. 

The  question  of  overhead,  which  is  always  a  point  of 
attack  on  the  part  of  those  critical  of  the  charity  organization 
movement,  is  met  with  the  statement  that  the  work  of  the 
bureau  is  two-fold — the  giving  both  of  relief  and  of  service. 
The  committee  holds  that  salaries  paid  to  workers  giving 
service  should  probably  not  be  classed  as  overhead.  In  short, 
the  committee  opposes  a  return  to  the  old  slip-shod  method 
of  distributing  public  relief  funds. 

A  Bank  as  a  Social  Agency 

IN  the  midst  of  wails  that  the  business  man  is  looking 
askance  at  social  work  comes  a  letter  which  the  Economy 
Savings  and  Loan  Company  of  Cleveland  is  sending  to  so- 
cial workers  in  that  city  that  dispels  the  notion  at  least  so 
far  as  that  particular  bank  is  concerned.  Professor  J.  E. 
Cutler,  of  Western  Reserve  University,  who  sends  this 
letter,  writes  that  it  probably  represents  the  first  formal 
recognition  by  business  of  the  professional  character  of 
family  case  work.  The  author  of  the  letter  is  Colonel  D. 
H.  Pond  who  has  served  for  some  time  as  chairman  of  the 
Home  Service  section  of  the  Cleveland  chapter  of  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross.  Professor  Cutler  adds  that  as  a  result  of 
that  vantage  point  Colonel  Pond  has  evidently  come  to 
have  full  confidence  in  the  professional  service  rendered  by 
case  workers. 

Colonel  Pond  asks  that  social  agencies  of  the  city  treat 
the  Economy  as  one  of  the  community  social  agencies.  He 
then  says: 

It  is  entirely  foreign  to  our  desire  to  have  the  client  secure  aid 
from  a  social  agency  and  bring  such  aid  to  us  to  pay  our  loan,  and 
we  do  not  wish  to  spend  the  time  in  an  attempt  to  secure  payments 
when  there  is  a  case  worker  on  the  case.  We  will  cooperate  with 
any  plan  formulated  by  the  case-working  agency  wherein  the 
Economy  is  considered  as  one  of  the  elements. 

We  recognize  the  futility  of  a  duplication  of  effort;  therefore, 
when  the  case  worker  assumes  the  case  we  expect  her  to  give  us 
her  judgment  as  to  the  procedure  the  Economy  should  follow  and 
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secure  our  acceptance  of  the  plan,  and  keeping  us  advised  of  the 
progress  of  the  case  at  regular  intervals  will  obviate  the  necessity 
of  our  keeping  a  visitor  (we  call  them  inspectors)  on  the  case. 

It  is  our  wish  that  all  case  workers  feel  at  liberty  to  expect  the 
same  information  and  treatment  from  the  Economy  that  they  would 
receive  from  any  social  agency  and  we  want  to  assure  them  of  our 
desire  to  give  the  greatest  degree  of  cooperation  possible  in  all  cases. 

Mothers'  Pension  Procedure 

PUBLIC  officials  administering  mothers'  pension  laws 
have  long  been  conscious  of  the  need  of  some  organiza- 
tions to  define  and  build  up  standards  of  procedure.  To  this 
end  at  the  1921  Conference  of  Social  Work  in  Milwaukee 
the  family  Section  authorized  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee for  the  purpose  of  cooperating  with  the  federal  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  in  making  studies  of  administration.  This 
committee's  first  undertaking  was  a  comparison  of  standard 
budget  schedules  used  by  typical  mothers'  pension  agencies 
in  the  United  States.  Forty-five  of  these  responded  to  the 
questionnaires.  Frank  W.  Goodhue,  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  of  Massachusetts,  made  an  analysis  of  this 
material  and  gave  his  report  at  the  round  table  conference 
at  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  in  Providence. 
At  this  meeting  Florence  Nesbitt,  also  a  member  of  the 
committee,  summarized  a  study  of  mothers'  pension  admin- 
istration made  under  the  auspices  of  the  Children's  Bureau. 
As  a  result,  the  committee  makes  these  recommendations: 

Grants  in  aid  should  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  deficit  in  the  family 
budget,  so  far  as  the  maximum  grant  under  the  law  permits. 

In  determining  what  the  family  budget  should  be,  not  only  the 
mother's  estimate  should  be  considered,  but  a  standard  budget 
schedule  should  be  used  as  a  guide. 

A  reasonable  budget  should  include  provision  for  housing,  food, 
fuel  and  light,  household  supplies,  health  and  incidentals  (recreation, 
education,  emergencies,  car  fare,  insurance,  spending  money). 

Mothers'  pension  agencies  should  require  at  intervals  itemized 
household  expense  accounts  from  families  receiving  assistance. 

They  should  distribute,  or  have  distributed  through  other  agencies, 
literature  on  health,  food  values,  etc.,  such  as  are  put  out  by  the 
extension  departments  of  the  state  colleges,  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Education  and  the  Child  Health  Organization. 

Some  form  of  state  supervision  should  be  adopted  in  states  not 
yet  having  it. 

Careful  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  formulation  of 
general  minimum  standards  of  living.  In  this  connection  this  com- 
mittee favors  the  Chicago  standard  budget  which  outlines  in  specific 
terms  the  standards  which  the  social  agencies  of  Chicago  have  ac- 
cepted as  fundamental  to  wholesome  living,  and  also  the  book  on 
Household  Management  by  Florence  Nesbitt. 


FOLLOWING  THE   FAMILY   LINE 

The  jagged  line  represents  the  number  of  fam- 
ilies cared  for  by  the  Associated  Charities  of  Cleve- 
land each  month  for  the  last  twelve  years,  from 
January  1,  1910,  until  June,  1922.  Each  year  the 
line  rises  with  the  approach  of  winter.  The  peak 
occurs  in  February  or  March.  During  the  period 
of  the  war,  many  families  which  might  have  ap- 
pealed to  the  Associated  Charities  were  cared  for 
by  the  Home  Service  section  of  the  American  Red 
Cross.  Widespread  sickness  during  1919  increased 
the  number  of  those  in  need.  The  business  depres- 
sion of  last  year  evidently  depleted  savings  more 
rapidly  than  that  of  seven  years  before 


A 


The  Future  of  Sectarian  Work 

ONE  of  the  questions  of  which  social  workers  will  have 
to  take  cognizance  in  the  near  future  is  whether  or 
not  social  work,  and  more  particularly  case  work,  is  more 
and  more  to  be  split  up  along  religious  lines.  This  sum- 
mer, for  instance,  the  Church  Mission  of  Help  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  which  is  doing  excellent  work  with  delinquent 
girls,  is  giving  five  summer  courses  dealing  with  family  and 
social  case  work.  Most  large  cities  now  have  the  Jewish 
charities  organized  separately.  This  is,  of  course,  also  a  sep- 
aration along  racial  lines.  Although  at  the  present  time  there 
are  in  the  United  States  only  seventeen  Catholic  agencies  for 
family  case  work  which  have  full-time  paid  workers,  the  de- 
velopment has  been  toward  dividing  Catholic  social  work 
further  from  that  of  non-sectarian  bodies. 

Because  of  this  development  the  outspoken  way  in  which 
Father  John  O'Grady  has  discussed  the  matter  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Catholic  Charities  Review  should  have  a  salutary 
effect  and  should  serve  to  bring  forth  statements  from  other 
religious  groups.  Father  O'Grady  is  a  staunch  advocate  of 
trainee!  service.    He  says: 

Where  our  work  is  entirely  on  a  volunteer  basis,  we  cannot  expect 
to  care  adequately  for  a  limited  number  of  families,  much  less  to 
cover  the  entire  field  of  Catholic  dependency.  We  know  that  this 
statement  will  be  challenged,  but  the  time  has  come  for  plain  speak- 
ing. In  Catholic  social  work  we  must  be  guided  by  facts  rather 
than  by  our  likes  and  dislikes. 

He  does  not  believe  that  it  is  practicable  at  present  for 
Catholic  agencies  to  be  created  generally  to  care  for  the  Cath- 
olic poor,  especially  since  at  present  Catholics  have  many 
other  burdens  to  bear.  He  therefore  raises  the  question 
whether  Catholics,  since  they  contribute  money  to  non-sectar- 
ian social  agencies  should  not  appeal  to  these,  agencies  in  be- 
half of  Catholic  dependents.  He  is  at  one  with  other  reli- 
gious groups  in  his  statement  that  a  religious  and  moral 
problem  is  involved.  "  Can  we,"  he  asks,  "  expect  city-wide 
agencies  to  deal  effectively  with  these  problems?"  Where 
there  is  no  such  question  involved,  he  believes  that  the  situa- 
tion can  be  handled  by  a  non-sectarian  social  agency: 

•The  best  that  98  per  cent  of  our  Catholic  agencies  can  do  in  the 
immediate  future  is  to  care  for  Catholic  cases  involving  religious 
and  moral  problems.  Most  of  our  organized  agencies  employing 
a  trained  personnel  have  not  yet  arrived  at  this  stage.  They  are 
not  yet  prepared  to  care  adequately  for  a  large  number  of  cases 
which  should  be  dealt  with  by  a  Catholic  organization.  Since 
Catholic  organizations  are  not  in  the  position  to  care  for  all  Catholic 
cases  of  dependency,  they  should  have  a  well-defined  understanding 
with  the  city-wide  organizations  in  regard  to  the  cases  to  be  referred 
to  them  and  also  in  regard  to  cases  in  which  their  advice  is  sought. 

The  conclusion  in  Father  O'Grady's  article  seems  to  be 
that  eventually  Catholic  agencies  will  take  care  of  the  Cath- 
olic poor.  In  the  meantime,  however,  his  plea  for  the  fullest 
possible  team  play  with  other  agencies  is  a  challenge  to  other 
religious  groups. 

The   Personal  Touch 

ASOCIAL  organization  which  had  made  a  rather  ex- 
haustive study  of  budgets  published  the  findings  under 
the  heading:  "  a  complication  of  budgeting  studies."  In 
the  second  edition  of  the  report  the  word  "  compilation  " 
was  substituted  for  "  complication."  It  is  a  question,  how- 
ever, whether  the  first  phrasing  did  not  more  accurately 
describe  the  mental  state  of  the  executive  of  a  social  organi- 
zation who  is  wrestling  with  a  budget.  The  little  bulletin 
of  the  charity  organization  society  of  a  large  eastern  city 
recently,  in  referring  to  a  conference  on  personnel  problems, 
said  that  a  number  of  people  had  met  together  to  discuss 
their  "  personal  problems."  And  the  Compass,  the  organ 
of  the  American  Association  of  Social  Workers,  immediately 
below  an  announcement  of  the  marriage  of  its  treasurer, 
Mr.  Norton,  ran  the  caption,  Good  Husbands  Are  Scarce. 
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Tuberculosis  in  New  York 


THE  death  rate  from  tuberculosis  in  New  York  city 
has  been  more  than  halved  in  the  last  twelve  years. 
This  decrease,  which  compares  with  one  of  one-third 
in  the  general  death  rate  between  1910  and  1921, 
according  to  the  New  York  Tuberculosis  Association,  which 
has  analysed  these  figures  for  the  Survey,  is  in  part  due  to  the 
pasteurization  of  milk,  enforced  since  191 5,  for  it  is  from  that 
year  more  particularly  that  the  tuberculosis  mortality  in 
the  city  has  taken  its  phenomenal  downward  plunge.  This 
contention  would  seem  borne  out  by  a  comparison  of  the 
death  rates  from  tuberculosis  for  children  under  fifteen  years 
of  age.  The  total  number  of  deaths  from  all  forms  of 
tuberculosis  in  this  age  group  fell  from  nearly  1,200  in 
1910  to  about  625  in  1921 — in  the  face  of  an  increase  in 
the  total  number  of  children  by  almost  50  per  cent. 

That  this  result  is  not  entirely  due  to  a  general  rise  in 
prosperity  but  must  in  part  at  least  be  placed  to  the  credit 
of  a  deliberate  campaign  of  health  education  and  sanitary 
improvement  appears  from  the  fact  that  the  disease  is  con- 
quered much  more  rapidly  in  New  York  than  in  the  rest 
of  the  country.  While  the  national  tuberculosis  death  rate 
also  has  fallen  considerably  (from  160  to  114),  the  de- 
crease in  New  York  is  much  more  marked:  in  1910  its 
mortality  from  tuberculosis  exceeded  that  of  the  United 
States  registration  area  by  31  per  cent;  in  1920  by  only 
11  per  cent.  Though  national  figures  for  1921  are  not 
yet  available,  it  is  believed  that  the  New  York  rate  will 
now  have  fallen  to  the  level  for  the  United  States. 

This  result  has  been  achieved  in  the  face  of  formidable 
obstacles:  New  York  contains  the  most  congested  tenement 
and  business  life  in  the  country;  it  includes  on  its  outskirts 


rural  districts  lacking  in  medical  and  social  conveniences. 
Its  racial  composition  is  perhaps  the  most  cosmopolitan  any- 
where in  the  world;  in  addition  to  more  than  a  million 
Jews  from  some  of  the  poorest  parts  of  Europe,  New  York 
is  the  largest  Italian  city  with  half  a  million  Italians  and 
includes  175,000  colored  people — especially  susceptible  to 
tuberculosis  under  the  conditions  of  northern  city  life. 
Other  immigrant  groups  from  agricultural  regions,  for  the 
first  time  subjected  to  the  congestion  of  a  large  city,  like- 
wise are  less  immune  than  older  established  city-dwelling 
stock. 

No  single  agency  or  measure  can  take  credit  for  the  re- 
sult achieved.  New  York  is  fortunate,  however,  in  the  pos- 
session of  one  of  the  most  complete  sanitary  codes  devised 
by  any  city  for  its  protection.  This  is  constantly  strength- 
ened by  the  Board  of  Health  and  its  Advisory  Council.  It 
requires  not  only  registration  of  tuberculosis  but  provides 
for  sanitary  supervision  from  the  time  of  the  discovery  of 
a  case  to  its  final  disposal.  Of  the  laboratory  facilities,  the 
municipal  sanatorium  at  Otisville,  the  thirty  tuberculosis 
clinics  of  the  city,  its  splendid  visiting  nurse  service,  its  two 
tuberculosis  hospitals,  its  subsidies  to  private  hospitals  and 
reservation  of  beds  in  the  state  institution  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks  enough  has  been  written.  These  organs  of  municipal 
care  and  supervision  are  supplemented  by  eleven  other 
tuberculosis  clinics  with  their  systems  of  follow-up  and 
instruction  in  the  home.  Then  there  are  some  120  open 
air  classes  for  children  from  tuberculous  families  main- 
tained by  the  Department  of  Education,  the  preventoria — 
on  ferry  boats  and  at  day  camps — and  the  local  tubercu- 
losis associations,  headed   by   the   New  York  Tuberculosis 
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Association  and  the  Brooklyn  Tuberculosis  Committee  with 
their  indefatigable  work  of  education.  If  one  were  to  count 
further  the  contributions  of  the  relief  societies  which  give 
special  attention  to  the  demands  created  by  tuberculosis  and 
the  health  activities  of  other  organizations,  one  might  say 
that  practically  the  whole  population  is  aiding  the  city  gov- 
ernment in  a  relentless  war  upon  the  tuberculosis  bacillus 
and  the  causes  predisposing  to  tuberculosis. 

In  listing  the  causes  that  have  resulted  in  the  remark- 
able decline  of  the  tuberculosis  death  rate  in  New  York, 
the  New  York  Tuberculosis  Committee  nevertheless  puts 
first  the  general  rise  in  the  standard  of  living  and  the  im- 
provement in  working  conditions;  second  the  sanitary  im- 
provement of  the  city;  third  the  effects  of  the  tenement 
house  law;  fourth  the  large  proportion  in  the  population 
of  the  Jewish  race  with  its  well  known  immunity  to  the 
diseases  peculiar  to  congested  life;  fifth  the  restriction  of 
immigration;  sixth,  prohibition. 

In  other  words,  the  specific  anti-tuberculosis  measures 
enumerated  above,  after  all,  are  secondary  in  importance  to 
fundamental  changes  in  the  racial  make-up  and  economic 
condition  of  a  population,  and  to  changes  in  environment 
and  habits. 

Educating  the  Medical  Student 

AT  a  recent  conference  dinner  held  in  lieu  of  the  regu- 
lar annual  meeting  of  the  social  service  departments  of 
Bellevue  and  Allied  Hospitals  in  New  York  city,  the  ques- 
tion most  discussed  was  how  the  social  service  departments 
could  be  of  greatest  service  to  the  medical  student.  Mary 
E.  Wadley  spoke  of  the  rapid  rise  and  growth  of  the  de- 
partment which  started  in  1906  with  one  worker  in  Bellevue 
and  now  has  fifty  workers  in  Bellevue  and  the  allied  hos- 
pitals, but  is  still  only  at  the  threshold,  "  not  bound  by  any 
cut  and  dried  traditional  theories  but  ready  to  try  to  fol- 
low the  dictates  of  common  sense  only  in  our  dealings  with 
every  individual  case,  and  to  help  each,  as  we  would  like 
to  be  helped  under  similar  circumstances." 

Starting  on  this  plan  the  social  service  workers  helped 
the  physician  to  get  the  patient  well.  They  have  tried  to 
find  out  the  social  causes  which  led  to  his  illness  and  to 
remove  them  where  possible,  thus  going  on  hand  in  hand 
with  the  physician  in  preventive  medicine.  Having  started 
with  this  job,  and  granting  that  we  have  the  medical  stu- 
dent educated  to  demand  and  use  social  service  departments, 
:t  is  difficult,  in  looking  ahead,  to  hold  down  the  imagina- 
tion, so  great  are  the  possibilities  from  such  cooperation  for 
splendid  public  health  work  the  country  over. 

Dean  William  Darrach  of  the  Columbia  University  Med- 
ical College  said: 

Social  Service  stands  for  what  you  might  call  the  humanizing  side 
of  the  practice  of  medicine.  Those  of  us  who  have  to  do  witii  the 
teaching  of  medicine  find  that  a  great  deal  of  stress  is  laid  on  the 
tendency  of  medical  education  today  to  emphasize  the  scientific  side. 
Some  claim  that  we  are  only  teaching  disease  and  the  curing  of 
disease.  Any  one  interested  in  this  work  whether  as  nurse,  or  social 
service  worker,  ought  never  to  forget  that  disease  is  of  secondary 
importance  and  that  the  patient  is  the  primary  object  of  our  atten- 
tion. I  think  that  most  of  the  men  who  are  teaching  medicine  try 
to  emphasize  that  fact,  try  to  show  the  medical  student  that  we  are 
dealing  with  an  individual  who  is  suffering  with  a  disease  rather 
than  dealing  with  a  disease  that  is  being  suffered  by  an  individual. 
I  know  of  no  manner  in  which  this  can  be  better  taught  than  by 
Hospital  Social  Service.  The  social  service  worker  is  the  main  link 
in  the  chain  for  saving  the  individual  from  the  disease. 

Dr.  Charles  Hendee  Smith  also  stressed  the  importance 
of  the  medical  social  worker. 

If  the  social  service  department  in  any  way  aids  the  med- 
ical student  to  have  a  broader  vision  of  the  social  needs  of 
the  patients  he  is  to  treat,  and  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
needs  being  met,  then  the  social  service  department  will  have 
fulfilled  its  greatest  service  to  the  medical  student. 

Blanche  Potter 


Health  Notes  and  News 

AMONG  social  agencies  there  is  a  wide  discrepancy  in 
the  methods  of  hiring  and  firing,  selection  and  train- 
ing of  workers,  layout  of  office,  filing  systems,  administra- 
tion of  funds  and  publicity  methods.  The  United  States 
Children's  Bureau  has  therefore  performed  a  service  to  so- 
cial and  health  agencies  by  the  publication  of  a  pamphlet 
on  Office  Administration  for  Organizations  Supervising  the 
Health  of  Mothers,  Infants,  and  Children  of  Pre-school 
Age.  The  manual,  for  such  it  is,  is  compiled  by  Estelle  B. 
Hunter,  after  a  study  of  the  methods  used  by  two  hundred 
nursing  agencies  in  both  small  and  large  communities.  Miss 
Hunter's  point  of  view  is  that  "  the  office  exists  not  as  a 
separate  activity  but  as  a  tool  whose  main  function  is  to 
expedite  every  activity  of  the  nursing  staff  and  to  aid  the 
executive  in  obtaining  information  she  needs  for  furthering 
the  work  of  the  organization."  Social  agencies,  she  says, 
should  give  more  attention  to  office  management.  In  the 
past,  almost  any  old  furniture  and  equipment  has  been 
thought  good  enough  for  the  office. 

IT  is  rather  amazing  that  it  should  have  been  necessary  for 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  to  hand  down  a  recent  decision 
to  the  effect  that  public  charitable  hospitals  are  not  only 
liable  for  the  negligence  of  members  of  their  staffs  but  that 
there  should  be  no  discrimination  in  the  kind  of  care  given 
to  rich  and  poor  alike.  The  decision  was  based  upon  the 
case  of  an  incompetent  student  nurse  in  one  of  the  Ohio 
hospitals  who  "  fell  upstairs  with  a  tray  of  dishes,"  "  turned 
a  patient  the  wrong  way  "  and  "  burnt  a  baby  with  a  hot 
water  bottle."  Calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  today  all 
kinds  of  people  turn  to  hospitals  in  cases  of  serious  illness 
or  which  require  surgical  operation,  it  states: 

It  is  desirable  that  such  an  institution  should  neither  be  held  out 
as  devoted  solely  to  the  poor  nor  to  the  rich,  and  the  degree  of  care 
required  in  all  cases  should  be  the  same.  The  same  rule  should 
apply  to  a  pay  patient  as  to  one  who  does  not  pay. 

In  commenting  upon  this  decision  in  a  recent  issue  of 
Hospital  Management,  Dr.  A.  C.  Bachmeyer,  superinten- 
dent of  the  Cincinnati  General  Hospital,  states  that  hos- 
pital authorities  recognize  its  justice,  although  they  are 
sorry  that  it  was  based  upon  this  particular  case.  He  says: 
Hospitals  today  should  be  responsible  institutions.  Patients  enter- 
ing our  institutions  have  the  right  to  believe  that  their  interests  will 
be  protected,  that  they  will  receive  the  best  care  and  attention  that 
modern  medicine  and  hospital  methods  can  afford  and  that  the  hos- 
pital management  is  responsible,  so  far  at  least  as  to  use  due  and 
reasonable  care  in  selecting  competent  and  careful  physicians,  nurser 
and  other  employes. 

FAIRLY  heavy  fines  have  been  imposed  upon  several  New 
York  physicians  who  have  permitted  patients  with  acute 
communicable  diseases  to  leave  their  premises  and  so  violate 
quarantine.  In  commenting  upon  this  situation  the  De- 
partment of  Health  states: 

Sometimes,  a  family  may  find  the  quarantine  irksome  and  chafe 
at  our  regulations.  They  then  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the  doctor 
to  terminate  the  quarantine.  In  such  instances  a  few  physicians 
have,  out  of  mistaken  kindness  for  the  patients  or  from  other  motives, 
ignored  the  rights  of  the  public  and  given  their  assent  or  even 
encouraged  the  patient  to  leave  the  quarantined  premises.  In  this 
case,  or  in  other  matters  of  law  enforcement,  the  department  has 
no  choice  but  to  hold  the  physician  legally  accountable. 

A  MOVE  for  closer  team  play  between  the  North  Caro- 
lina State  Board  of  Health  and  the  physicians  of  the  state 
has  been  taken  by  the  staff  of  the  board  with  the  adoption 
of  resolutions  recognizing  the  joint  responsibility  of  both 
in  furthering  constructive  health  measures.  The  resolution 
states : 

It  is  a  fundamental  purpose  of  this  staff  to  seek  to  enlarge  and 
deepen  the  interest  of  the  medical  profession  in  nublic  health  work 
to  the  end  that  the  profession  in  all  public  matters  may  assume  the 
initiative  and  have  the  chief  credit  for  whatever  there  is  of  achieve- 
ment in  disease  prevention  and  health  promotion. 
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In  order  that  such  leadership  may  be  continued,  the  staff 
pledges  itself  to  bring  before  the  legislative  committee  of 
the  North  Carolina  State  Medical  Society  all  questions  of 
public  health  policy  of  a  state-wide  nature.  Further,  when- 
ever plans  for  county  public  health  work  are  pro- 
jected an  effort  will  be  made  to  get  the  county  medical 
society  or  the  local  physicians  to  take  the  initiative  in  the 
matter.  This  seems  to  imply  an  assumption  that  being  a 
doctor  necessarily  qualifies  a  man  to  pass  upon  public  health 
problems.     Such,  of  course,  is  not  the  case. 

ABOUT  2  per  cent  of  the  persons  examined  for  life  insur- 
ance are  turned  away  each  year  because  of  some  defect  of 
the  heart.  The  New  York  City  Department  of  Health  has 
drawn  up  a  tentative  program  for  the  prevention  of  cardiac 
diseases  in  children  and  adults  which  is  given  in  the  March 
bulletin  of  the  department.  Most  of  the  recommendations 
are  presented  in  a  thoughtful  article  by  Dr.  Louis  I.  Harris, 
director  of  the  bureau  of  preventable  diseases  of  the  depart- 
ment. Some  of  the  principal  preventive  measures  which 
he  suggests  are  :  an  educational  campaign  which  will  teach 
the  avoidance  of  habits  which  are  conducive  to  undernourish- 
ment and  fatigue  and  the  avoidance  of  excesses  in  diet  and 
sexual  life  ;  periodic  medical  examinations  ;  correction  by 
public  hospitals  of  physical  defects  in  those  who  are  predis- 
posed to  heart  disease;  some  method  of  vocational  guidance 
which  would  prevent  children  with  cardiac  defects  from 
entering  unfavorable  industries;  establishment  of  sanatoria 
and  convalescent  homes  for  those  recovering  from  infectious 
or  other  diseases  which  predispose  to  cardiac  disease ;  a  short 
work  day  in  those  industries  which  demand  severe  physical 
exertion. 

A  COMMITTEE  on  the  training  of  hospital  executives, 
of  which  Dr.  David  L.  Edsall,  dean  of  the  Harvard  Medical 
School,  is  the  chairman,  has  issued  a  report  which  records 
that  the  hospital  is  a  community  organization  with  com- 
munity responsibilities.  The  findings  are  largely  the  out- 
growth of  a  conference  of  hospital  executives  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  who  were  called  together  in  1920  to  con- 
sider the  problem  and  to  suggest  ways  of  dealing  with  it. 

The  report  states  that  at  the  present  time  there  are  about 
seven  or  eight  thousand  hospitals  of  over  ten  beds  in  the 
United  States  with  a  total  capacity  of  about  seventy  thousand 
and  that  75  per  cent  of  all  the  hospitals  of  five  hundred  beds 
or  more  are  institutions  for  mental  and  nervous  diseases. 
Such  hospitals  comprise  more  than  40  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  hospital  beds. 

The  report  takes  cognizance  of  the  inadequate  hospital 
facilities  in  many  of  the  small  communities  of  the  country. 
It  also  stresses  the  responsibility  of  the  hospital  to  train  a 
varied  personnel  of  nurses,  social  workers  and  others.  Part 
of  the  present  confusion  in  hospital  practice  is  credited  to 
lack  of  special  training  for  hospital  superintendents. 

SOME  Problems  of  Disabled  Ex-Service  Men  Three  Years 
After  the  Armistice,  by  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  is  the  most 
significant  article  in  a  recent  issue  of  Mental  Hygiene.  Dr. 
Salmon  declares  that  two  great  classes  of  disabled  ex-service 
men  require  special  attention,  namely,  the  tuberculous  and 
those  with  mental  disorders.  He  estimates  that  out  of  every 
ten  disabled  men  receiving  care  from  the  government  about 
six  fall  into  one  of  these  two  classes. 
He  says: 

The  more  acute  medical  and  surgical  disorders  have  run  their 
course,  while  recovery  has  ended  the  need  for  hospital  care  for 
many  more.  .  .  .  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to  con- 
nect present  disability  with  war  service,  especially  in  those  disorders 
that  have  a  long,  slow  onset,  and,  even  after  they  are  developed, 
remain  under  cover  for  some  time  because  of  the  hesitancy  of  the 
patient  or  his  friends  to  recognize  their  existence. 

The  problems  of  the  two  groups  are  similar  in  many  ways, 
Dr.  Salmon  continues: 


Both  are  long  continued  diseases.  In  both,  hospital  treatment 
extends  over  many  months  or  years  and  even  then  constitutes  but 
one  phase  of  a  scheme  of  life  management.  Both  disorders  require 
special  types  of  hospitals  for  their  successful  treatment.  When  you 
hear  the  theory  advanced  that  it  is  more  scientific  and  humane  to 
care  for  these  patients  in  general  hospitals,  do  not  be  deluded. 

Hospital  care  of  tuberculous  and  mental  patients,  he 
believes,  is  only  one  phase  of  their  treatment.  In  the  first 
place,  good  care  in  the  home  may  provide  for  a  large  number. 
There  should  also  be  an  adequate  system  of  dispensaries  both 
to  give  treatment  to  many  men  who  otherwise  would  not 
secure  aid  and  to  relieve  hospitals  of  certain  convalescent 
cases  that  can  be  better  treated  at  a  dispensary.  Dr.  Salmon 
also  emphasizes  the  need  for  social  service  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  care  of  tuberculous  and  mental  cases.     He  says: 

Important  and  necessary  as  is  the  hospital  in  the  management  of 
certain  phases  of  these  disorders,  the  permanence  of  cure  and  the 
reestablishment  of  a  comfortable,  useful,  and  happy  life  in  the  com- 
munity during  periods  of  remission  depends  upon  community  super- 
vision. Fore-treatment  and  after-treatment  can  no  more  be  separated 
from  institutional  treatment  than  the  preparation  of  a  surgical 
patient  for  an  operation  and  his  post-operative  care  can  be  separated 
from  the  operation  itself. 

IN  New  Jersey  the  composition  of  soft  drinks  has  been 
protected  by  state  laws.  Until  recently,  however,  this 
protection  did  not  extend  to  ice  cream.  As  a  result,  states 
the  bulletin  of  the  State  Department  of  Health,  the  milk 
compound  in  ice  cream  was  adulterated  with  foreign  sub- 
stances. Last  year  the  department  made  an  analysis  of  sixty 
samples  of  milk  taken  from  different  dealers  in  Newark. 
The  bulletin  says : 

The  results  showed  the  presence  of  a  great  variety  of  foreign 
substances,  present  in  such  proportions  the  sample  refused  to  melt 
at  room  temperature.  The  most  important  result,  however,  was 
the  wide  range  of  fat  content  of  the  ice  cream. 

The  most  important  victory,  the  bulletin  points  out  fur- 
ther, was  the  approval  of  the  ice  cream  dealers  of  the  attitude 
of  the  department  that  "  ice  cream  was  essentially  a  milk 
product,  as  its  name  indicates,  and  that  the  use  of  vegetable 
fats  and  fats  foreign  to  milk  was  not  justified  in  its  pro- 
duction." 

The  department  intends  now  to  take  action  against  those 
dealers  who  continue  to  violate  the  law. 

TO  the  uninitiated  records  seem  like  just  so  much  red  tape. 
Therefore  Dr.  Louis  I.  Dublin,  statistician  of  the  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Company,  has  done  a  real  service  in 
putting  into  pamphlet  form  the  five  lectures  which  he  gave  at 
Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  last  year  upon 
Records  of  Public  Health  Nursing.    Dr.  Dublin  says : 

Records  are  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  nurse  herself.  The  record 
helps  her  to  understand  her  case.  It  calls  for  certain  personal  items 
such  as  will  identify  the  patient,  the  sex,  age,  color  or  race,  occupa- 
tion, birthplace,  and  a  few  other  facts  with  reference  to  the  family, 
the  so-called  social  history,  which  helps  her  to  determine  the  kind 
of  care  she  must  give  to  bring  about  the  best  results.  If  the  record 
is  properly  designed,  it  is  a  constant  reminder  of  what  is  expected 
to  be  done,  and  of  the  care  to  be  given  the  patient  and  the  family. 
This  is  the  reason  for  such  items  of  record  as  the  diagnosis,  the 
complications,  if  any,  the  period  of  illness  to  date,  whether  the 
patient  is  abed,  or  up  and  about,  or  able  to  work.     .     .     . 

The  great  majority  of  cases  run  on  for  a  considerable  period  of 
time,  usually  two  or  three  weeks  and  sometimes  as  many  months.  It 
is  not  possible  for  any  nurse  to  carry  in  her  head  the  condition  of  her 
patient  at  the  previous  visit,  the  facts  of  the  social  history  which 
bear  upon  the  case  and  all  the  other  items  which  so  materially 
determine  whether  she  -.vill  do  a  good  piece  of  nursing  or  not.  A 
record  takes  care  of  all  that  for  her. 

HOOKWORM  will  join  the  long  list  of  diseases  which 
have  been  conquered  by  medical  science  if  the  experiments 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  are  as  suc- 
cessful as  it  is  hoped  they  will  be.  The  department  some 
time  ago  discovered  that  the  chemical,  carbon  tetrachlorid 
was  effective  against  hookworm  in  animals.  Numerous  trials 
in  different  parts  of  the  world  have  now  given  evidence  that 
it  may  also  prove  effective  in  people. 
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Minimum  Wage  Legislation  Under  Review 


IN  1909,  the  British  Parliament,  with  grave  hesitation, 
applied  the  principle  of  the  compulsory  minimum  wage 
to  four  sweated  industries.  By  1922  minimum  wage 
boards  were  actively  operating  in  industries  employing 
three  million  work  people.  Now  Parliament  prepares  again 
to  take  the  principle  in  question.  On  the  table  before  it,  it 
will  have  the  report  of  the  Cave  Committee,  specially  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  subject.  Outside  it  will  face  the 
protest  of  the  Labor  Party  against  many  sections  of  the  re- 
port. Unless  the  advocates  of  the  policy  of  extension  meat 
the  triple  tests  of  inquiry,  debate  and  politics,  the  minimum 
wage  principle  will  be  applied  once  more  only  to  a  narrow 
province  of  British  industry.  Those  in  this  country  who  are 
interested  in  the  subject  will  find  in  this  contest  in  Great 
Britain  instruction  both  in  the  economics  and  the  politics  of 
the  minimum  wage.  That  instruction  may  be  useful  on  the 
rare  June  day  when  the  courts  finally  give  the  principle  its 
bill  of  clearance. 

To  understand  the  real  import  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  Cave  Committee  a  few  facts  must  be  recalled. 
The  first  legislation  providing  for  the  establishment  of  living 
wage  boards,  or  trade  boards,  as  they  are  called,  was  passed 
in  1909.  This  act  might  be  applied  only  to  trades  where 
wages  were  "  exceptionally  low  "  after  preliminary  investi- 
gation similar  to  that  undertaken  by  the  state  boards  in  this 
country.  In  each  of  those  industries  a  board  might  be  ap- 
pointed composed  of  an  equal  number  of  representatives  of 
employers  and  workmen  plus  a  small  number  of  "  appointed 
members."  We  have  the  same  arrangement  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  for  example.  The  rates  fixed  by  these  boards 
were  made  obligatory,  and  enforceable  by  the  machinery  of 
the  criminal  law. 

In  1918  the  scope  of  the  legislation  was  extended  far  be- 
yond the  class  of  industries  to  which  it  has  been  applied 
in  the  United  States,  and  gave  it  a  purpose  hardly  broached 
in  this  country.  It  is  that  extension  and  new  purpose  which 
are  under  question  now. 

The  minister,  under  the  new  act  of  that  year,  was  author- 
ized to  establish  trade  boards  not  only  in  trades  in  which  he 
was  satisfied  the  wage  rate  was  "  exceptionally  low  as  com- 
pared with  that  in  other  employments  "  but  also  if  he  was 
of  the  opinion  that  no  adequate  machinery  for  collective 
bargaining  existed  in  the  trade,  and  that  it  was  desirable 
to  apply  the  act  having  regard  for  the  rates  of  wages  pre- 
vailing in  the  trade.  Likewise  the  power  of  the  boards  was 
extended  so  as  to  enable  them  to  fix  not  only  minimum 
rates  for  unskilled  work  but  also  overtime  rates  and  standard 
rates  for  more  skilled  work.  This  change  led  to  the  use 
of  the  boards  not  only  as  instruments  to  prevent  sweating, 
but  also  as  instruments  for  the  regulation  of  wages  generally 
in  the  trades  concerned — trades  in  which  no  other  organiza- 
tion for  wage  settlement  existed.  By  the  end  of  1921  the  acts 
had  been  applied  to  trades  employing  about  three  million 
workers,  of  whom  about  70  per  cent  are  women. 

In  September,  1921,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  report 
to  the  minister  of  labor  on  the  operation  of  these  acts — under 
the  chairmanship  of  Lord  Cave.  Its  terms  of  reference  were 
"  to  enquire  into  the  working  and  effects  of  the  Trade 
Boards  Acts  and  to  report  what  changes,  if  any,  are  re- 
quired." Previous  to  this  report,  the  only  studies  made  on 
the  subject  were  those  of  R.  H.  Tawney  for  the  tailoring 
and  chain  making  trades,  which,  in  their  penetrating  effort 
to  get  at  the  facts  by  statistical  inquiry,  set  a  high  water 
mark  which  the  committee  did  not  reach.  It  depended  upon 
the  testimony  of  witnesses,  and  undertook  no  independent 
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investigations.  For  all  these  shortcomings,  it  is  a  more 
serious  and  careful  study  of  the  subject  than  any  official 
study  made  in  the  United  States. 

In  its  report  the  committee  states  that  the  trade  boards 
have  produced  permanent  benefits  in  substantially  improving 
"  the  conditions  of  the  poorer  and  less  skilled  workers  in  the 
unorganized  trades,  and  particularly  of  women  workers  " ; 
in  "  abolishing  the  grosser  forms  of  underpayment  and  reg- 
ularizing wage  conditions  " ;  in  affording  "  protection  to  the 
good  employer  able  and  willing  to  pay  a  reasonable  rate  of 
remuneration  to  his  workers,  from  unscrupulous  competi- 
tors prepared  to  take  unfair  advantage  of  the  economic  neces- 
sities of  the  workers  " ;  in  "  acting  as  a  stimulus  to  improve- 
ments in  working  methods  " ;  and  in  effecting  better  organiz- 
ation in  the  trades  concerned  and  "  improvement  in  indus- 
trial relations."  That  these  results  were  effected  in  any  sub- 
stantial degree  is  an  endorsement  of  the  principal  argument 
of  the  advocates  of  living  wage  legislation  both  in  this  country 
and  Great  Britain.  In  recognition  of  them,  nearly  all  the 
witnesses  called  by  the  committee  desired  the  retention  of  the 
legislation — as  far  as  it  was  concerned  with  sweating.  The 
report  states  that  not  only  workers'  organizations  but  many 
employers  paid  "  notable  tributes  "  to  the  achievements  of 
the  boards.  The  cry  of  "  ruin,"  which  is  still  raised  in  this 
country,  was  not  heard. 

While  the  committee  records  these  beneficial  results,  it 
also  makes  certain  important  criticisms.  The  first  of  thesj 
is  expressed  as  follows: 

Upon  a  review  of  the  evidence  given  on  both  sides  .  .  .  we 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  while  the  effect  of  the  trade  board 
system  on  trade  and  industry  has  occasionally  been  stated  in  terms 
of  exaggeration,  there  is  some  substance  in  the  allegation  that  the 
operations  of  some  of  the  boards  have  contributed  to  the  volume  of 
trade  depression  and  unemployment. 

It  declares  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  just  how  extensive 
this  result  was.  As  American  legislation  is  subject  to  the 
same  criticism,  it  will  be  interesting  to  see,  when  the  evidence 
is  published,  with  what  concrete  facts  this  criticism  is  sup- 
ported. Again,  it  states  that  the  trade  boards  appear  to  fol- 
low no  single  principle  in  the  determination  of  the  mini- 
mum rates  in  different  trades,  and  says  that  this  question 
should  be  clarified.  It  furthermore  declares  that  no  clear 
guidance  is  given  by  existing  acts  as  to  the  conditions  under 
which  trade  boards  should  be  set  up  and  as  to  their  powers 
and  functions  when  established.  It  raises  the  question  as 
to  whether  the  coercive  power  of  the  state,  which  is  used 
by  the  trade  boards,  should  be  used  merely  to  prevent  "  the 
oppression  of  the  worker  "  or  whether  it  should  be  applied  to 
the  general  regulation  of  wages  in  trades  where  no  other 
effective  organization  than  the  trade  board  may  exist.  It 
declares  for  the  former  policy  of  limitation — virtually  to 
a  return  to  the  policy  of  1909.  In  support  of  this  declaration 
it  gives  little  argument.  It  sounds,  as  it  is  read,  as  a  gen- 
eral judgment,  rather  than  an  inevitable  deduction  from  a 
definite  state  of  affairs. 

The  recommendations  of  the  committee  are  many  and  im- 
possible to  reproduce  in  detail.  Some  are  concerned  with  ques- 
tions of  procedure  and  administration  of  no  immediate  in- 
terest in  this  country  at  present — instructive  as  they  may 
be  at  some  future  time. 

The  substance  of  the  most  important  recommendations 
follows:  A  repeal  of  the  trade  boards  system  would  be 
distinctly  against  the  public  interest.  The  establishment  of 
a  national  minimum  wage  by  direct  legislation  was  not  desir- 
able for  many  reasons,  some  economic,  some  political.  The 
power  of  the  minister  of  labor  to  establish  a  trad"  K~  • 
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should  be  confined  to  trades  in  which  two  conditions  hold; 
first  where  wages  are  unduly  low  as  compared  with  other 
employments,  and  secondly  where  no  adequate  machinery 
exists  for  the  effective  regulation  of  wages  throughout  the 
trade.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  trade  board  to  fix 
"  a  general  minimum  rate  for  the  general  body  of  workers 
in  a  trade,  such  rate  to  be  fixed  with  reference  to  the  lowest 
grade  of  ordinary  workers  in  the  trade."  This  rate  should 
be  enforceable  under  the  criminal  code,  in  accordance  with 
present  procedure.  All  other  rates — presumably  established 
for  the  more  skilled  workers — should  be  recoverable  only 
by  civil  proceedings,  and  the  appointed  members  should  not 
take  part  in  settling  them.  That  would  mean,  in  effect,  the 
removal  of  the  compulsion  in  regard  to  these  rates  in  many 
cases.  If  these  recommendations  should  be  put  into  effect, 
it  would  result  in  converting  the  trade  boards  into  instru- 
ments for  the  combating  of  "  sweating  "  plainly  and  simply ; 
the  intentions  of  the  Whitley  Committee  to  make  them 
agents  of  wage  regulation  throughout  all  that  section  of 
industry  not  sufficiently  organized  to  have  a  Whitley  coun- 
cil would  be  defeated,  partly,  at  least. 

This  last  conclusion  is  reached  in  a  study  of  the  commis- 
sion report  just  issued  by  the  Trades  Union  Congress  and 
the  Labor  Party.  This  is  an  effective  document  drawn 
up  by  their  Trade  Boards  Advisory  Council,  of  which  J.  J. 
Mallon  is  secretary. 

It  deals  point  by  point  with  the  criticisms  of  the  boards  by 
Lord  Cave's  committee  and  the  limitations  which  will  be 
imposed  upon  the  boards  if  the  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mittee are  given  effect.  It  disputes  the  statement  that  the 
operations  of  the  trade  boards  have  contributed  to  the  pre- 
vailing unemployment — quoting  in  support  of  its  position 
the  fact  that  the  figures  of  unemployment  given  out  under 
the  Unemployment  Insurance  Acts  show  that  while  the 
average  unemployment  in  the  industries  covered  by  these 
acts  was  13.15  per  cent  in  April,  1920,  the  percentages  in 
the  largest  occupation  groups  covered  by  trade  boards  were 
considerably  lower.  It  defends  the  diversity  of  minimum 
rates  established  by  the  trade  boards,  and  the  different  prin- 
ciples used  in  their  determination,  as  a  consequence  of  the 
different  circumstances  in  different  trades.  It  protests  against 
the  restrictions  of  the  field  of  operation  of  the  trade  boards, 
recommended  by  the  committee.    To  quote : 

We  construe  these  recommendations  as  amounting  in  fact  to  a 
proposal  that  in  the  future  the  state  shall  intervene  only  in  the  worst 
cases  of  "  sweating  "  and  as  considerably  restricting  the  future  ex- 
tension of  the  acts,  as  anticipated  by  the  Whitley  report.  We  are 
strongly  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  desirable  in  the  interests  of  the 
good  order  of  industry  and  of  the  community  as  a  whole  that  effec- 
tive measures  should  be  taken,  not  only  to  prevent  "  sweating  "  but 
to  assure,  as  far  as  possible,  that  reasonable  wages,  and,  still  more, 
proper  facilities  for  collective  bargaining  be  secured  to  all  workers. 
We,  therefore,  desire  that  the  basis  of  the  1918  Act  should  be 
retained. 

This  report  likewise  protests  against  the  recommendations 
which  would  restrict  the  rate-fixing  powers  of  the  boards.  In 
brief,  it  argues  for  a  liberal  interpretation  of  the  boards' 
powers,  and  the  use  of  the  power  of  the  state  to  enforce  their 
decisions,  after  they  have  been  examined  and  confirmed  by 
the  minister  of  "labor.  He  possesses  under  the  present  act 
the  power  to  send  back  any  decision  of  a  trade  board  for 
reconsideration. 

This  is  but  a  summary  of  some  of  the  important  problems 
of  wage  regulation  discussed  in  the  two  reports.  Between 
them,  they  show  that  a  continuous  careful  scrutiny  of  Great 
Britain's  ventures  in  that  field  is  being  made,  and  some,  at 
least,  have  secured  a  lasting  public  approval.  They  give 
substantial  endorsement  to  the  minimum  wage  principle 
within  the  limits  in  which  it  has  been  applied  in  the  United 
States.  Those  who  have  supported  that  legislation  in  this 
country  cannot  but  be  encouraged  by  that  fact. 

Herbert  Feis 


Industrial  Music 

FOR  over  forty  years — with  a  much  longer  history  in 
other  countries  behind  them — certain  large  employers 
in  the  United  States  have  made  music  in  their  plants  a 
means  both  of  improving  "  morale  "  and  increasing  ef- 
ficiency. Such  concerns  as  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  the 
American  Steel  and  Wire  Company,  John  Wanamaker  Com- 
pany, Swift  &  Company,  the  Chevrolet  and  Studebaker 
motor  companies,  Armour  &  Company,  the  Commonwealth 
Edison  Company,  the  General  Electric  Company,  the  Met- 
ropolitan Life  Insurance  Company,  and  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Company  have  found  that  regular  performance  of  music 
lessens  the  labor  turnover,  makes  for  better  relations  be- 
tween employer  and  employed  and  reduces  fatigue.  A  more 
general  and  sustained  development  of  music  in  plants  for 
these  and  other  purposes  has  recently  been  inaugurated  by 
the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Its  Bureau  of 
Industrial  Music  is  the  result  of  an  intensive  and  extensive 
study  by  Antonette  Ruth  Sabel,  its  present  director.  She 
has  reached  the  conclusion  that  music  not  only  accomplishes 
the  purposes  mentioned  above  but  that  it  "  makes  a  whole- 
some outlet  for  expression  of  the  individual,  carries  its  in- 
fluence into  the  home  and  from  there  into  the  community, 
and  counteracts  the  more  tawdry  and  sordid  recreational 
activities  of  the  average  working  man  and  woman."  Miss 
Sabel  says: 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  only  the  standard  music  is  studied, 
also  that  this  is  not  community  singing;  it  is  the  organization  of 
groups  that  hold  regular  rehearsals  each  week  for  the  study  of 
their  music  score. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  decided  that  by  a  bureau 
under  the  guidance  of  Miss  Sabel  not  only  might  individual 
manufacturers  be  helped  to  introduce  worth  while  musical 
activities  but  the  musical  standing  and  reputation  of  the 
whole  city  might  be  raised.  A  greater  public  desire  for 
better  concerts  and  for  more  opportunities  of  study,  and 
a  larger  demand  for  musical  instruments  in  the  homes  is 
said  to  have  resulted  in  communities  taking  the  matter  up 
vigorously.  Incidentally,  the  chamber  also  claims  that  music 
in  the  plants  "  takes  the  place  of  soap  box  speeches  "  and 
that  "  efficiency  and  happiness  are  synonymous." 

Industrial  Notes 

AN  imposing  array  of  "  confidential  "  reports  at  prices 
ranging  from  $5  to  25  cents  has  lately  been  sent  out 
by  the  National  Personnel  Association  of  which  William 
J.  Donald  is  managing  director.  Each  budget  presents  the 
results  of  a  survey  of  some  important  aspect  of  industrial 
management,  followed  by  practical  suggestions.  Thus  a 
Preliminary  Survey  of  the  Problem  of  Representation  in 
Industry  contains  a  brief  but  adequate  description  of  the 
major  plans  in  operation  at  the  present  time  and  should  be 
useful  to  managers  considering  the  introduction  of  workers' 
representation  in  their  own  plants.  Other  subjects  dealt 
with  are  industrial  education,  transfer  and  promotion,  em- 
ploye stock-ownership  plans,  trade  apprenticeship  schools, 
office  work  schools,  hygiene  and  sanitation  for  the  workers, 
the  housing  problem,  employe  insurance  and  business  sugges- 
tions from  employes. 

COMPLETE  disruption  in  an  industry  that  has  had  expe- 
rience of  cooperation  between  workers'  and  employers'  or- 
ganization is  rare.  Since  the  recently  settled  long  continued 
controversy  in  the  New  York  ladies'  cloak,  suit  and  skirt 
industry,  somewhat  strained  relations,  of  course,  remain. 
But  this  particular  trade  has  given  many  examples  of  prac- 
tical common  sense;  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  hear  that  a 
commission,    consisting    of    Benjamin    Schlesinger    for    the 
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THEY  CALL  IT  PARADISE 

0»£  0/  ///^  /our  coal  mines  in  Kentucky  owned  by  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers; 
perhaps  the  only  example  on  any  scale  of  employment  being  provided  by  the  workers  in  one 
skilled  trade  for  those  in  another.  With  all  the  trade  unionists'  theoretical  dislike  of  "  welfare 
work,"  the  engineers  have  here  created  models  of  provision  for  the  housing,  schooling,  retail  pur- 
chasing and  recreation  of  their  employes.  Of  course,  they  pay  standard  wages  and  attempt  to 
make  the  management  and  equipment  of  the  mines  themselves  modern  and  conducive  to  health  and 

well-being  in  every  way 

Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Union,  William  R.  Bassett,  an 
industrial  expert,  for  the  employers,  and  Norman  Hapgood 
as  chairman,  has  been  appointed  to  make  an  intensive  study 
of  the  earnings  of  the  workers  and  their  periods  of  employ- 
ment. The  purpose  of  this  survey  is  to  bring  to  bear  upon 
future  wage  determinations  a  much  more  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  workers'  earnings  in  the  course  of  the  year — 
taking  slack  times  with  good  times — than  has  hitherto  been 
available.    A  first  report  is  to  be  issued  in  December. 

OWING  to  widespread  unemployment,  the  plans  of  the 
Mary  MacArthur  Memorial  Committee  have  been  in  abey- 
ance for  nearly  a  year.  No  more  fitting  memorial  of  this 
great  woman  trade  union  leader  could  have  been  thought 
of  than  the  committee's  scheme  for  a  scholarship  fund  "  for 
the  education  and  training  of  some  of  the  many  women 
who  wish  to  serve  the  trade  union  and  labor  movement 
and  whose  inability  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  work  they 
love  more  than  any  other  is  a  personal  injury  to  them  and 
a  heavy  loss  to  labor  and  trade  unionism."  The  secretary 
of  the  committee  is  Irene  M.  Cowell,  32,  Eccleston  Square, 
London  S.W. 

FROM  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  comes 
a  detailed  and  instructive  report  by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman 
on  the  problem  of  dust  phythisis  in  the  granite-stone  indus- 
try (Bulletin  No.  293).  Mr.  Hoffman  points  out  that  ef- 
fective preventive  effort  is  often  neglected  because  of  er- 
roneous diagnosis  of  silicosis — a  disease  caused  by  the 
inhalation  of  dust  with  a  high  silica  content — as  pulmonary 
tuberculosis.  This  confusion  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
dust  disease  predisposes  to  tuberculosis  and  is  in  its  later 
stages  usually  found  in  complication  with  it.  The  main 
prophylactic  measure  is  one  for  the  industrial  manager: 
prevention  of  the  generation  of  dust  at  its  source. 

WITH  no  intention  of  any  immediate  change  in  wages  or 
working  conditions,   the  John    Morrell   Packing  Company 
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of  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota,  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  North  has  in- 
stalled a  workers'  representation 
plan  under  which  the  employes 
elect  nine  of  their  number  to  form 
with  an  equal  number  of  employ- 
er's representatives  an  advisory 
committee  on  management  to 
which  every  contemplated  change 
of  employment  must  be  submitted 
before  going  into  effect. 


WOMAN'S  work  is  never  done. 
Especially  in   Indiana,  where  the 
only  legal  restriction  on  their  em- 
ployment is  a  prohibition  of  factory 
work  by  women  between  10  P.  M. 
and  6  a.  m.,  and  in  Alabama,  Flor- 
ida,    Iowa    and    West    Virginia, 
where  there  is  not  even  that  slight 
limitation.     A  comparison  of  legal 
hours  of   work   for  women,   just 
published   by   the    National    Con- 
sumers' League,  dispels  the  wide- 
spread illusion  that  the  eight-hour 
day    in    America    is    normal    and 
longer  working  days  exceptional. 
The  exact  contrary  is  true.    Only 
seven  states   and  the   District  of 
Columbia    have    laws     restricting 
women's  labor  to  forty-eight  hours 
a  week — and  in  all  of  them  there 
are  permissible  exceptions.     Agri- 
culture and  domestic  service  still 
are  the  largest  unregulated  occu- 
pations; next  to  them  the  handling  of  perishable  food  prod- 
ucts.   A  rough  classification  of  the  regulations  clearly  indi- 
cates that  the  legal  regulation  of  hours  is,  generally  speaking, 
not  based  at  all  upon  the  varying  demands  of  different  occu- 
pations on  physical  or  mental  energy,  but  purely  on  the  ease 
with  which  it  can  be  enforced:     Thus,  work  in  factories, 
workshops  and  mills  is  to  some  extent  regulated  in  forty- 
four  states,  work  in  hotels  in  only  twenty-seven. 

AN  interesting  instance  in  which  swords  have  been  con- 
verted into  ploughshares  is  the  new  use  found  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Mines  for  the  geophone,  an  instrument 
used  in  the  late  war  to  detect  sounds  made  in  the  construc- 
tion of  military  mines  and  tunnels.  From  tests  conducted 
in  the  bureau's  experimental  coal  mine  near  Pittsburgh,  it 
is  believed  that  by  means  of  the  geophone — which  detects 
the  sound  of  hammer  blows  through  hundreds  of  feet  of 
rock  and  intervening  chambers — the  lives  of  miners  en- 
tombed by  fires  and  explosions  will  be  more  easily  saved  in 
the  future. 

ANOTHER  lecture  conference  for  "  works  directors,  man- 
agers, foremen  and  forewomen  "  was  held  in  April  at  Bal- 
liol  College,  Oxford,  and  the  proceedings  have  been  pub- 
lished. Psychological  aspects  of  industrial  relations  were 
the  main  subjects  of  discussion  on  this  occasion.  B.  See- 
bohm  Rowntree  gave  an  account  of  his  recent  studies  of 
American  efficiency  methods,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
said: 

I  saw  psychology  used  with  great  advantage,  and  incidentally 
engaged  a  psychologist  in  New  York  to  come  to  old  York. 

The  welfare  work  in  American  factories  is  often  very  good,  and 
their  medical  work  is  particularly  good. 

The  treatment  of  labor  you  see  at  its  best  and  at  its  worst  in 
America.  On  the  average,  I  think  I  may  claim  that  the  British  treat- 
ment of  labor  is  better  and  more  scientific  than  the  American 
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A  New  League  of  Neighbors 


i 

STONED  and  clubbed  for  seeking  employment  in  Eliz- 
abeth, New  Jersey,  in  the  winter  of  1921,  a  number 
of  Portuguese  youths  suffered  a  kind  of  American- 
ization which  is  not  so  rare  as  it  should  be.  Other 
immigrants  who  had  been  a  little  longer  in  America  called 
the  Portuguese  "  dirty  foreigners " — and  treated  them 
accordingly. 

One  attack  was  witnessed  by  the  American  superintendent 
of  an  industrial  plant.  He  saw  two  gangs,  approaching  from 
opposite  directions,  meet  in  front  of  his  office.  The  larger 
gang  tore  watch  pockets  with  their  contents  from  the  smaller 
crowd,  the  Portuguese,  and  beat  them  with  rocks  and  clubs 
until  they  lay  helpless,  bleeding  and  unconscious.  And  this 
was  not  the  only  attack  suffered  that  winter  by  these  appar- 
ently inoffensive  young  newcomers  seeking  work  at  the  local 
industries. 

Four  months  after  the  stoning  and  clubbing  of  the  Portu- 
guese they  took  a  prominent  part  in  Elizabeth's  League  of 
Neighbors.  First  presented  in  June,  1921,  and  again  in  the 
following  October,  January  and  April,  this  new  League  of 
Neighbors  draws  together  groups  which  have  been  separated 
and  sometimes  dangerously  antagonistic.  For  misunder- 
standings and  suspicions,  it  substitutes  neighborliness  and 
organized  good  will. 

Native-  as  well  as  foreign-born  take  part — labor  unions, 
fraternal  orders,  churches,  schools,  industries  and  stores,  the 
Salvation  Army,  Girl  Scouts,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Boy  Scouts,  the 
Woman's  Club,  D.  A.  R.  and  other  bodies,  Assyrians, 
Negroes,  Germans,  Hungarians,  Italians,  Lithuanians,  Poles, 
Scotch,  Ukrainians  and  Portuguese;  also  Spanish-speaking 
peoples  from  Central  and  South  America,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico, 
the  Philippines  and  Spain.  By  music,  banners  and  short 
statements  or  by  marching  in  the  pageant  parade — some- 
times by  merely  rising  in  their  seats  to  be  recognized  and 
applauded — the  delegations  express  the  loyalty,  the  neigh- 
borly good  will  and  civic  cooperation  of  the  groups  they 
represent. 

Devised,  named  and  demonstrated  by  Elizabeth's  Com- 
munity Service  executives,  this  League  of  Neighbors  repre- 
sents, they  believe,  a  new  spirit  and  method  of  community 
organization.  Through  it  Elizabeth  is  contributing  toward 
the  solution  of  the  world-wide  problems  which  prompted  the 
Washington  and  Genoa  conferences. 

II 

Elizabeth — 258  years  old — is  a  typical  industrial  city, 
rather  conservative;  and  the  efforts  to  introduce  in  it  a 
little  of  the  international  mind  have  proved  anything  but 
easy. 

"  Get  out  of  here,"  shouted  the  priest  of  a  great  foreign- 
born  congregation  to  a  Community  Service  representative: 

I  hate  the  Community  Service  Councils.  They  want  to  proselyte 
my  people.  They  want  to  Americanize  us  into  forgetting  all  our 
native  ideals.^  My  church  gives  my  people  all  they  need;  they  do 
not  need  the  Community.  Anyway;  are  you  fool  enough  to  imagine 
that  my  people  can  ever  get  together  with  the  people  they  have  hated 
for  centuries  in  Europe? 

The  Community  Service  man  replied: 

That  is  exactly  the  kind  of  fool  I  am;  for  if,  in  America,  your 
people  and  all  other  varieties  of  humankind  cannot  find  common 
ground,  how  can  America  continue  to  be  America  ? 

Organized  labor  affords  another  example  of  the  segrega- 
tion which  characterizes  and  greatly  weakens  the  modern 
community.  Inside  the  unions  there  is  suspicion  of  and  oppo- 
sition toward  almost  everything  outside ;  and,  throughout  the 


community,  there  is  similar  suspicion  and  ignorance  concern- 
ing the  membership  and  measures  of  organized  labor. 

Who  pays  your  salary? 

Aren't  the  masters,  the  big  employers,  trying  to  put  something 
over  on  us  ? 

Funny  how  charity  and  social  service  and  nice  get-together  amuse- 
ments are  always  proposed  to  us  in  times  of  unemployment  and 
labor  troubles ! 

This  smells  like  a  scheme  to  make  us  forget  our  rights  and  our 
wrongs. 

Such  were  the  suspicions  which  the  Community  Service  rep- 
resentative encountered  in  some  of  the  eight  or  ten  unions  he 
addressed.  After  a  frank  explanation  and  broad-spirited  dis- 
cussion, the  Central  Labor  Union  undertook  to  rally  a  dele- 
gation for  the  League  of  Neighbors. 

Elizabeth  is  a  microcosm — the  modern  world  in  miniature. 
The  races,  creeds  and  classes  whose  differences  breed  war 
are  present  in  this  city.  If  here  it  can  be  demonstrated  that 
peace  and  good  will  are  practicable,  that  the  varied  kinds 
and  classes  of  people  can  understand  each  other  and  can 
work  together  in  neighborly  spirit,  shall  not  that  have  some 
helpful  significance  nationally  and  even  internationally? 

Ill 

To  help  meet  the  need  for  "  real  sociability,"  a  Recrea- 
tion Institute  was  followed  by  fortnightly  meetings  of  the 
Social  Recreation  Council  of  Community  Service.  Volun- 
teers were  thus  inspired  to  use  games  and  social  stunts  to 
unify  and  socialize  groups  in  churches,  schools,  fraternal 
organizations  and  family  homes. 

Community  music  also  has  been  used  as  a  socializing  force 
since  December,  1920,  when  an  Italian  singer,  a  natural 
social  worker  of  unusual  winning  power,  was  brought  to 
Elizabeth  from  two  years  of  Community  Service  demon- 
stration in  Chester,  Pennsylvania.  He  has  conducted  one 
hundred  and  eighteen  "  community  sings  "  with  over  thirty- 
five  thousand  people  participating,  has  organized  a  Com- 
munity Music  Council  with  several  subcommittees,  and  de- 
veloped community  Christmas  celebrations.  In  hundreds  of 
interviews  and  friendly  visits,  largely  to  the  homes  of  for- 
eign-born strangers,  this  truly  American  Italian  has  removed 
misunderstandings  and  interpreted  Elizabeth  and  America 
to  many  newcomers — an  individual  and  most  essential  form 
of  real  "  Americanization." 

In  monthly  rallies,  representatives  of  established  social 
agencies,  foreign  group  leaders,  industrial  captains  and  any 
others  who  manifest  a  social  service  spirit  have  been  invited 
to  conduct  a  living  survey,  a  progressive  personal  review, 
of  the  activities  under  way  or  needed  in  the  broad  field  of 
social  work.  At  one  of  these  meetings  a  leader  in  organized 
philanthropy  said: 

I  hope  those  monthly  rallies  will  lead  to  a  regular  council  of 
social  agencies.  Despite  several  trials,  it  has  been  impossible  to 
draw  together  the  social  agencies  of  Elizabeth.  We  hope  Community 
Service  will  do  that. 

To  which  another  replied: 

Yes,  but  do  not  stop  there.  Social  workers  are  already  getting 
together  in  these  monthly  rallies,  but  it  is  also  desired  that  many 
other  men  and  women  not  yet  recognized  as  social  workers,  includ- 
ing industrial  and  foreign-born  leaders,  shall  help  to  make  the 
social-civic  field  more  democratic  and  more  adequate  to  community 
life. 

IV 

To  transform  meetings  into  movements  and  activities  into 
permanent  institutions,  to  capitalize  general  interest  into  self- 
support,  to  develop  responsibility  and  thus  to  establish  local 
groups  which  are  self-starters — self-perpetuators  when  once 
started — this  is  the  hardest,  the  most  vital  achievement  in  all 
departments   of   social   service    and   democracy.    Of   Eliza- 
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beth's  hundred  thousand  people,  2  per  cent,  according  to 
common  report,  have  borne  all  the  burdens,  done  all  the 
subscribing  and  directing  for  all  the  civic,  philanthropic,  so- 
cial service  agencies.  Is  there  any  way  by  which  the  whole 
democracy  might  function?  How  shall  mere  residents  be 
transformed  into  active  members  of  the  community?  Is  the 
common  average  man  worth  while? 

Neighborliness  is  a  lost  art.  Worse  than  that,  it  is  so 
dead  that  many  believe  it  never  lived;  few  that  it  might 
live  again.  Typical  stories  from  a  half  dozen  neighborhood 
rallies  in  Elizabeth  reflect  the  present  grim  condition  and 
the  unhopeful  attitude: 

A  funeral  in  our  block  brought  us  all  together  and  for  a  while 
the  neighbors  spoke  when  they  passed.  But  it  soon  wore  off  and 
we're  strangers  again. 

I've  lived  fifteen  years  in  my  home  but  I  don't  know  the  names 
of  all  the  neighbors  on  my  own  side  of  the  block. 

At  the  end  of  the  block  there  are  some  Catholic  families.  Should 
they  be  invited? 

I  wouldn't  call  at  that  house  because  the  people  are  not  our  kind. 
There's  powder  and  rouge  on  the  faces  of  the  two  girls  when  they 
start  for  work  every  morning. 

I've  just  been  hungry  for  this  sort  of  thing.  My  husband  and 
me  we  have  nothing  but  the  newspapers  and  movies  to  take  up  our 
spare  time.  So  it's  mighty  nice  to  find  we  have  neighbors  who 
think  I  can  help  the  rallies  with  my  music. 

I  don't  want  to  know  everybody  and  I  guess  not  everybody  wants 
to  know  me.     I  prefer  to  pick  my  friends. 

Thus  in  the  average  community  there  is  no  common  con- 
sciousness parallel  or  adequate  to  the  common  control,  the 
general  participation,  which  democracy  is  supposed  to  rep- 
resent. Consequently  the  average  community  loses  all  but 
an  extremely  small  fraction  (is  it  as  much  as  2  per  cent?)  of 
the  loyalties,  resourcefulness  and  service  which  the  people 
might  gladly  contribute  to  the  common  life. 

Two  superstitions  block  the  way  toward  the  more  complete 
democracy — the  more  adequate  social  consciousness — that  is 
needed.  One  superstition  is  that  an  unknown  person  is  "  dif- 
ferent." The  other  is  that  a  person  whose  race,  color,  creed, 
language,  culture  or  power  is  unlike  our  own  is  "  undesir- 
able." Yet  experiences  to  the  contrary  are  quite  common. 
People  who  scorn  Negroes  in  general  cherish  warm  regards 
for  "  my  old  mammy  "  or  "  old  Uncle  Richard  "  whom  they 
have  intimately  known.  Every  one  has  occasionally  a  chance 
acquaintance  outside  his  narrow  pale — a  poverty-stricken 
woman,  a  fearsome  radical,  a  queer  alien — whom  he  is  sur- 
prised to  find  quite  human  and  likable.  In  such  individual 
excursions  across  the  two  superstitions — the  imagined  "  dif- 
ference "  and  the  "  undesirability  "  of  unknown  folks — so 
many  have  discovered  the  common  humanity  of  unfamiliar 
and  supposedly  inferior  people  that  it  should  not  be  impos- 
sible to  generalize  these  discoveries  into  a  common  under- 
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standing  that  normal  people  everywhere  are  substantially 
like  ourselves. 

In  Elizabeth  we  are  determined  faithfully  to  experiment, 
at  least  during  1922  and  1923,  in  the  direction  of  neighbor- 
hood organization  or  some  means  of  registering  every  adult 
and  of  offering  to  every  one  frequent  opportunities  to  be 
neighborly.  These  opportunities  may  not  be  accepted  by 
every  one,  but  until  they  are  offered  to  all — and  in  appro- 
priate, near-by,  popular  forms — there  cannot  be  that  com- 
plete adequate  community  organization  which  is  needed. 

Three  activities  which  speak  a  universal  language  have 
been  successfully  used  in  Elizabeth  in  neighborhood  and 
other  group  gatherings — music,  games  and  talk.  As  neigh- 
borly spirit  develops  and  expresses  itself  through  appropriate 
organization,  neighborhood  needs  of  any  kind  may  be  met — 
including  cooperative  buying,  better  garbage  removal,  solu- 
tion of  the  boy  problem  and  a  host  of  other  human  interests. 
Specifically  it  is  expected  that  community  organization  as  it 
progresses  will  bring  new  funds  and  workers  to  all  the  es- 
tablished agencies  and  institutions.  Only  one  restriction  pre- 
vails: the  Community  Service-League  of  Neighbors  name 
cannot  be  used  by  any  group  which  runs  off  into  controversial 
lines — political,  economic,  industrial  or  religious.  Only 
those  broad  human  essentials  which  concern  the  whole  com- 
munity can  be  undertaken  in  the  name  of  this  new  League  of 
Neighbors. 

"  It  can't  be  done  in  Elizabeth,"  has  long  been  the  pre- 
vailing local  slogan.  Community  Service  seeks  to  replace  it 
by  a  general  conviction  that  "  In  Elizabeth,  it  can  be  done." 

Charles  F.  Weller 

Rural  Community  Buildings 

NORTH  and  south,  east  and  west,  the  community  house 
of  today  is  found.  It  is  built  in  conservative  New 
England  communities,  in  quiet  southern  villages,  in  brisk  and 
vigorous  mid-west  country,  in  the  midst  of  wide  reaches 
of  treeless  deserts  and  in  little  coast  cities  thick  with  verdure. 
Sometimes  the  house  is  more  evident  than  the  commu- 
nity. When  the  inexpensive  but  hard-won  little  structure 
was  built  at  Somerton,  Arizona,  "  neighbors "  drove  as 
many  as  sixteen  miles  to  reach  it  on  almost  indiscernible 
trails  through  the  sagebrush  and  sand.  Only  a  few  cotton- 
wood  trees  marked  the  spot  as  a  possible  "  center  "  for  the 
activities  of  the  homesteaders  in  that  part  of  the  Yuma  rec- 
lamation project.  But  the  little  building  served  successfully 
as  church  and  school,  dancing  floor  and  social  center  until 
the  growth  of  the  community  made  specialized  buildings 
possible. 

The  Neighborhood  House  near  Jewell,  Virginia,  is  built 
to  unite  two  small  settlements.  It  is  situated  alone  at  the 
fork  made  by  the  union  of  two  roads,  each  leading  to  a 
small  group  of  homes,  and  each  perhaps  half  a  mile  distant. 
Attractive  signs  in  each  little  village  point  the  way  down 
the  road  to  Neighborhood  House. 

The  crude  but  commodious  community  house  in  Placer 
County,  California,  several  miles  out  from  Auburn,  was 
not  in  sight  of  any  other  building  until  recently,  but  from 
the  beginning  it  has  served  a  large  clientele  of  thrifty  farm 
families,  early  equipped  with  automobiles  and  so  socially  in- 
clined that  all-day  meetings  or  three-quarters-of-a-night  pro- 
grams were  the  popular  form  of  recreation.  Even  when 
farm  wagons  must  be  pressed  into  service,  and  long  dis- 
tances must  be  covered,  the  fruit  farming  of  the  locality 
can  be  arranged  to  provide  for  many  and  prolonged  good 
times.  One  hundred  members,  including  grown-ups  and 
children,  has  been  a  not  unusual  attendance  at  the  meet- 
ings and  community  parties.  An  outsider  might  feel  that 
the  mid-day  dinner  or  the  ten  o'clock  supper  held  a  rather 
prominent  part  in  the  program  and  represented  an  undue 
amount  of  work  on  the  part  of  the  women ;  but  the  work- 
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ers  do  not  seem  to  think  so,  and  their  dinners  and  suppers 
add  greatly  to  the  general  air  of  good  will  and  festivity. 

"  The  community  building  movement  enters  the  farming 
situation  at  a  time  most  opportune,"  says  Dr.  C.  J.  Galpin, 
a  pioneer  and  leader  in  rural  social  studies. 

The  social  and  economic  life  on  farm,  in  farm  neighborhood,  and 
in  village  and  small  agricultural  city  is  being  organized  on  a  com- 
munity basis.  The  great  demand  in  connection  with  this  social  and 
economic  development  is  for  an  adequate  building  program,  good 
housing  facilities  and  expressive  architecture.  The  country-life 
movement,  which  sums  up  modern  thought  on  the  life  side  of  the 
farm,  is  a  community  movement  in  large  part  and  welcomes  the 
community  house  as  a  tangible  symbol  of  rural  society  unity. 

The  variety  of  types  of  community  houses  and  the  diver- 
gent types  of  communities  they  serve  are  striking  features. 
Each  attracts  attention  and  interest  for  its  own  reason.  The 
fine  historic  mansion  restored  for  the  purpose,  on  the  typical 
New  England  green  of  Holden,  Massachusetts,  a  small  but 
very  old  and  conservative  rural  community,  is  no  more  in- 
teresting, on  the  whole,  than  is  the  practical  farmers'  club 
house  in  open  and  remote  Minnesota  country  built  for  the 
use  of  the  pioneering  farm  families  of  Red  River  Town- 
ship, or  than  the  beautiful  arcades  of  the  community  house 
at  Mount  Tamalpais,  California,  reminiscent  of  Spanish  Mis- 
sions of  long  ago,  and  the  center  of  all  those  outdoor  fetes 
which  the  climate  of  the  state  makes  possible  during  many 
months  of  the  year. 

Interest  in  rural  community  buildings  is  both  widespread 
and  keen.  Most  of  those  in  small  villages  and  in  open  coun- 
try have  been  built  during  the  past  ten  years,  although 
several  are  found  with  histories  extending  over  two  decades. 
The  war  memorial  proposals  have  added  impetus  to  a  move- 
ment already  making  rapid  headway  so  that  extended  sur- 
veys are  in  danger  of  being  out-of-date  as  soon  as  com- 
pleted. 

In  some  community  houses  such  as  the  one  at  Roslyn, 
New  York,  as  many  as  fifteen  organizations  meet  regularly, 
including  organizations  for  men,  for  women,  for  children 
and  for  whole  families.  The  possession  of  an  attractive 
and  convenient  place  to  meet  stimulates  organization  along 
many  lines.  Even  in  open  country  of  long  distances,  houses 
are  rarely  found  that  are  not  the  regular  meeting  place  of 
more  than  two  or  three  definitely  organized  groups. 

Nearly  every  community  house  has  some  definite  purpose 
other  than  the  main  one  of  providing  a  meeting  place.  The 
auditorium,  dressing  rooms  and  kitchen  are  almost  uni- 
versal. Some  of  them  combine  many  affiliated  activities. 
In  agricultural  trade  centers,  office  and  demonstration 
rooms  are  sometimes  provided  for  the  county  agricultural 
agent,  for  the  home  demonstration  agent,  for  the  public 
health  nurse.     Equipment  is  often  very  complete,  including 


moving  picture  machines,  gymnastic  apparatus,  libraries  and 
stage  settings.  Some  of  the  community  houses  owning  large 
grounds  are  surrounded  by  wide  lawns,  tennis  courts,  play- 
grounds and  athletic  fields. 

The  real  worth  of  a  neighborhood  house  to  a  community 
is  by  no  means  measured  by  its  completeness,  however,  in 
buildings,  grounds  or  equipment.  In  the  homesteading  areas 
where  many  families  are  still  living  in  tar  paper  shacks  or 
other  temporary  quarters  and  where  no  home  has  as  yet  been 
built  larger  than  absolutely  necessary  to  house  the  imme- 
diate family,  a  common  meeting  place,  no  matter  how 
meager,  plays  an  important  part  in  the  life  of  the  people, 
especially  among  the  younger  members  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. Particularly  is  thue  true  in  the  irrigated  areas  sur- 
rounded by  the  immense  isolation  of  the  great  desert. 
There  are  many  who  love  the  wide,  silent  spaces,  and  many 
who  feel  their  fascination,  but  in  other  cases  isolation 
presses  on  the  nerves  of  the  individual  as  relentlessly  as  does 
over-crowding  on  some  tenement  dwellers.  To  these  the 
social  center  affords  the  needed  relief  and  pleasure,  even 
as  the  settlement  house  provides  relief  from  opposite  condi- 
tions for  the  city  women  and  children. 

If  the  value  to  the  neighborhood  of  a  community  build- 
ing is  to  be  estimated  by  the  uses  to  which  it  is  put  and 
the  needs  that  it  satisfies,  the  rural  community  building,  as 
a  general  rule,  must  be  accorded  a  high  place.  In  many 
cases,  best  and  fullest  use  of  the  house  has  not  yet  been 
attained,  but  effective  use  is  a  matter  that  is  usually  de- 
veloped with  the  years.  The  community  home  that  begins 
in  a  small  way  and  gradually  develops  to  meet  the  definite 
and  known  needs  of  its  neighborhood  is  usually  building 
on  a  firm  foundation.  Caroline  B.  Sherman 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Through  Rebote  to  Civic  Rights 

REBOTE,  not  the  bull-fight,  is  the  national  game  of 
Mexico.  It  requires  of  the  player  a  high  degree  of 
endurance,  skill,  team-work,  and  the  spirit  of  fair  play. 

Rebote  has  become  a  magic  word  among  the  Latin- 
Americans  of  Oxnard,  California.  The  pool  and  billiard 
parlors  along  Savierc  Road,  the  Chinatown  of  this  little 
community  of  five  thousand,  have  lost  the  bulk  of  their 
patronage.  The  Community  Service  playground  in  the 
center  of  "Main  Street"  has  become  the  community  center 
for  the  more  than  two  thousand  Latin-Americans  who  live 
in  this  "quarter"  of  the  city. 

The  playground  is  in  use  day  and  night.  In  the  early 
morning  of  every  day  in  the  week  four  players  start  off  the 
game  of  rebote.    From  that  moment  until  10  p.  M.  a  stream 
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of  players  come  and  go.  The  partners  who  lose  their  game, 
in  accordance  with  a  well  established  rule,  must  step  out  to 
give  place  to  those  waiting  to  play.  Besides  the  four  playing, 
there  are  usually  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  standing  beside 
the  court  awaiting  their  turn  or  enjoying  the  sport  as  spec- 
tators. On  Sundays  and  holidays  there  is  often  a  larger 
crowd. 

The  game  is  played  similarly  to  that  of  handball ;  but  the 
rebote  court  has  two  walls  instead  of  three,  and  the  ball 
may  be  bounced  off  the  side  wall  after  having  been  driven 
first  against  the  backstop.  The  court  is  sixty  feet  long  by 
twenty  wide.  The  backstop  is  twenty-four  feet  high  with 
netting  extending  two  feet  higher. 

Horseshoes,  although  a  new  game  to  the  Latin-Americans, 
is  also  becoming  popular  at  this  playground.  Three  links 
have  been  installed.  This  game  derives  its  stimulus  from 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  Anglo-Americans  have  taken 
it  up  under  the  direction  of  a  league  in  which  twelve  teams 
-f  ten  play  each  week.  It  provides  the  melting  pot  for  the 
several  races  in  the  Saviers  Road  District.  Pete  Parash,  the 
Greek  proprietor  of  the  California  Fruit  Market,  which  is 
beside  the  playground,  is  an  enthusiastic  player  and  thor- 
oughly appreciates  his  responsibility  as  custodian  of  horse- 
shoes, rebote  balls,  and  other  equipment.  Japanese  and 
Chinese  boys,  and  occasionally  Anglo-Americans,  join  in  the 
sport  of  trying  to  pitch  ringers. 

There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  many  to  regard  the 
Mexicans  as  "Choloes" — fit  subjects  of  charity,  necessarily 
to  be  considered  as  of  a  low  order,  to  be  shoved  off  into  one 
corner  of  the  community  for  their  living  quarters  and  kept 
at  a  distance  in  all  community  matters.  An  examination  of 
historical  facts  will  reveal  to  any  one  that  not  only  were 
our  fellow  Europeans  responsible  for  the  degradation  of  the 
people  of  Mexico,  but  our  own  hands  are  not  clean.  As  we 
are  responsible  for  the  Latin-Americans  here  we  must  accept 
the  obligation  to  help  them  to  become  citizens,  not  merely 
by  virtue  of  having  satisfied  certain  legal  requirements,  but 
citizens  through  participation  in  community  affairs  and 
through  assuming  their  full  share  of  responsibility  for  the 
betterment  of  the  community. 

So  far  as  Community  Service  of  Oxnard  is  concerned 
there  is  recognition  of  the  fact  that  only  a  beginning  has 
been  made  through  democratic  participation  in  recreational 
activities.  Years  of  persistent  effort  will  be  required. 
Charity  can  never  take  the  place  of  cooperation ;  the  people 
must  do  the  thing  themselves.  Tam  Deering 

Oxnard,  California 

News  From  Massachusetts 

MAYOR  CURLEY  of  Boston  has  appointed  an  advisory 
commission  to  cooperate  with  the  City  Planning  Board 
in  preparing  a  zoning  ordinance.  Several  of  the  outlying 
towns  of  Greater  Boston  already  have  zoning  systems  which 
go  far  to  prevent  the  topsy-turvy  development  of  the  metrop- 
olis in  the  past. 

Among  other  Massachusetts  cities  that  are  busy  with  the 
regulation  of  their  future  growth  is  Springfield.  Here  the 
Planning  Board  has  just  issued  an  elaborate  and  well  illus- 
trated progress  report  by  its  consulting  engineers,  the  Tech- 
nical Advisory  Corporation  of  New  York — behind  the 
anonymity  of  which  are  the  personalities  of  E.  P.  Goodrich 
and  George  B.  Ford.  Springfield,  although  the  history  of 
its  efforts  at  city  planning  goes  back  to  the  Seventeenth 
Century, 

has  been  no  more  fortunate  than  other  cities  in  its  growth.  Just  as 
elsewhere,  public  garages,  stores  and  even  factories  have  been  in- 
vading residential  districts;  large  apartment  houses,  in  considerable 
numbers,  have  been  built  out  to  the  street  Tine  and  to  the  side  lot 
lines  in  the  heart  of  open  residence  blocks  where  the  homes  had 
ample  front  and  side  lawns. 

And  so  the  story  goes.  In  addition  to  a  number  of  sepa- 
rate studies  on  the  location  of  public  buildings  and  par- 


ticular traffic  problems,  the  report  covers  a  comprehensive 
zoning  ordinance  and  map  and  the  beginnings  of  a  series  of 
regional  studies  which  have  for  their  object  the  linking  of 
the  city's  plan  to  those  of  surrounding  communities,  not 
only  in  outline  but  in  some  detail.  Moreover,  though  in- 
terim action  has  been  made  necessary  by  the  urgency  of  the 
need,  the  board  takes  a  long  view  of  its  responsibilities  and 
has  in  hand  the  preparation  of  a  budget  over  a  period  of 
twenty-five  years  or  more  "  to  show  how  the  acquisition  and 
development  of  each  of  the  various  items  (in  the  city  plan) 
should  be  distributed  and  at  what  date  each  part  of  each 
recommendation  should  be  carried  into  effect."  It  is  as  yet 
rare  in  American  municipal  politics  to  find  so  businesslike  a 
procedure  carried  into  practice  as  well  as  preached. 

From  Worcester  also  comes  a  report  prepared  by  the 
Technical  Advisory  Corporation.  As  this  deals  with  the 
preliminary  stages  of  the  procedure  (under  the  auspices  of  a 
citizens'  committee),  it  contains  more  of  the  effective  social 
diagnosis  by  which  Mr.  Ford  so  often  has  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing public  support  for  costly  but  necessary  city  planning 
schemes.  Thus  the  street  plan,  in  a  series  of  maps  and  arti- 
cles, is  brought  into  direct  relation  with  the  problem  of 
juvenile  delinquency,  of  the  city's  historic  pride,  of  the  vex- 
atious invasion  of  the  home  districts  by  industries,  of  con- 
gestion, of  recreation,  of  losses  from  fires.  This  report  is 
published,  by  the  way,  through  the  enterprise  of  the 
Worcester  Telegram. 


Two  Examples 


COMMUNITY  organization  is  not  always  a  matter  of 
involved  committee  systems  and  programs.  More  often 
it  arises  spontaneously  from  an  immediate  social  need  recog- 
nized by  the  people  and  met  in  neighborly  cooperation.  It 
then  becomes  the  task  of  the  skilled  organizer  to  preserve 
the  immediate  gain  in  mutual  helpfulness  through  permanent 
association  for  more  remote  ends.  Whether  success  in  this 
is  achieved  or  not,  the  concrete  realization  of  a  single  com- 
munity project  in  itself  is  of  immense  value  in  helping  to 
create  the  atmosphere  and  spirit  of  good  citizenship.  The 
following  two  examples  are  communicated  by  Ethel  Armes 
of  Community  Service: 

WHEN  practically  all  of  its  congregation  moved  away  from 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Calvary  Church  in  Buffalo  and 
the  once  fine  old  residence  section  became  a  place  of  lodging 
houses,  the  beautiful  church  stood  empty  and  forlorn.  How 
could  it  be  made  a  community  asset?  This  question  in- 
terested its  pastor  as  much  as  it  did  the  new  people  in  the 
neighborhood.  They  needed  a  cafeteria.  Could  there  be 
one  in  the  church?  Why  not?  So  a  cafeteria  was  started 
last  fall,  and  it  is  now  a  self-supporting  and  successful  busi- 
ness. There  are  many  noon-hour  and  evening  activities, 
dancing  and  games  in  the  church,  and  it  is  crowded  every  day 
and  night.  A  new  feature  installed  this  summer  is  a  bowl- 
ing alley. 

TO  turn  an  old  bar  room,  gambling  dive  and  dance  hall, 
which  for  years  had  been  a  poisonous  spot  in  the  community, 
into  a  recreation  center,  has  been  one  of  the  achievements 
this  season  of  the  people  of  Newport,  Kentucky.  Several 
hundred  employes  of  one  of  the  steel  plants  live  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. The  eager  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the  young 
men  and  boys  who  used  to  gather  in  the  saloon  have  now 
been  enlisted  in  the  planning  of  athletic  contests  and  all  forms 
of  indoor  and  outdoor  sports.  On  the  second  floor  the 
women's  clubs  and  the  Red  Cross  have  headquarters;  there 
are  reading  rooms  and  other  club  rooms.  Joseph  Andrews, 
president  of  the  Andrews  Steel  Mills,  was  one  of  the  group 
instrumental  in  purchasing  the  building  and  converting  it 
into  a  community  house. 
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Child  Labor  at  the  Fourteenth  Census 


ACCORDING  to  the  statistics  of  child  labor  just  pub- 
lished by  the  United  States  Census  Bureau  [Four- 
teenth Census  of  the  United  States,  Population 
"  1920,  Occupations  of  Children]  there  were  in  1920 
over  a  million  (1,060,858)  children  between  10  and  16  years 
of  age  gainfully  employed  in  the  United  States — 647,309 
or  61  per  cent  in  agricultural  pursuits,  185,337  or  17.5 
per  cent  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries,  and 
143,508  or  13.6  per  cent  in  trade  and  clerical  occupations. 
The  number  of  child  workers  between  10  and  14  years  of 
age  was  378,063.  Although  the  great  majority  of  these 
(328,958  or  87  per  cent)  were  employed  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  17,2x3  were  engaged  in  trade,  12,172  in  domestic 
and  personal  service,  9,473  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
industries,  and  6,927  in  clerical  occupations.  No  informa- 
tion is  available  regarding  working  children  under  the  age 
of  ten,  though  many  are  known  to  be  employed,  especially 
in  such  occupations  as  agriculture  and  street  trading. 

These  figures  show  a  considerable  decrease  in  comparison 
with  the  19 10  statistics,  not  only  in  the  total  number  of 
children  at  work  but  also  in  the  numbers  employed  in  each 
of  the  general  occupational  divisions,  except  two  which 
numerically  are  of   relatively  little  importance.     As  com- 
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pared  with  an  increase  of  15.5  per  cent  in  the  child  population 
10  to  15  years  of  age,  inclusive,  the  number  of  children  gain- 
fully employed  decreased  almost  half  (46.7  per  cent).  In 
the  proportion,  also,  of  all  children  of  these  ages  who  are 
gainfully  employed  a  corresponding  decrease  took  place — 
from  18.4  per  cent  in  1910  to  8.5  per  cent  in  1920.  The  de- 
cline shown  in  both  actual  numbers  and  proportion  employed 
is  most  striking  in  connection  with  agricultural  pursuits,  in 
which  the  numbers  decreased  54.8  per  cent,  or  from  72.0  per 
cent  to  61.0  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  children  gainfully 
employed.  Marked  decreases  are  shown  also  for  the  mining 
occupations  (60.2  per  cent),  domestic  service  (51.9  per 
cent),  and  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries  (29.0 
per  cent). 

The  proportion  of  persons  gainfully  employed  in  the  total 
population  10  years  of  age  and  over  declined  slightly  during 
the  same  period ;  but  in  all  except  two  of  the  principal  occu- 
pational groups  (agriculture  and  domestic  service)  an  in- 
crease occurred  in  both  numbers  and  proportion  of  the  total 
population  at  work.  The  large  increase  in  the  total  numbers 
of  persons  employed  in  clerical  pursuits  and  public  service 
(not  elsewhere  classified)  is  reflected  in  increases  in  the  num- 
ber of  workers  under  16  years  of  age  in  these  occupations. 
Similarly  for  the  two  occupations,  agriculture  and  domestic 
service,  in  which  the  total  numbers  employed  declined  be- 
tween 1910  and  1920,  a  considerably  greater  decline  in  child 
laborers  is  reported.  Still,  in  the  majority  of  occupations, 
although  the  total  number  of  workers  increased,  both  the 
number  and  proportion  of  children  at  work  declined,  and  in 
every  group  except  public  service  the  proportion  of  increase 
is  less  or  the  proportion  of  decrease  greater  among  the  child 
laborers  than  among  the  working  group  as  a  whole. 

According  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Census  Bureau,  the 
decrease  in  the  number  and  proportion  of  children  employed 
between  the  two  census  periods  is  partly  real  and  partly  ap- 
parent, the  apparent  difference  being  due  to  differences  in  the 
time  or  method  of  enumeration.  The  principal  explanations 
advanced  by  the  bureau  for  the  decrease  are : 

The  change  in  census  date  from  April  15  in  1910  to  January  1 
in  1920; 

A  relative  over-enumeration  in  1910; 

Increased  legal  restrictions  affecting  child  labor,  better  compulsory 
education  laws,  and  more  efficient  administration  of  these  two 
classes  of  laws. 

The  effect  of  the  change  in  census  date  which  the  Census 
Bureau  regards  as  the  principal  factor  in  the  reduction  of 
child  labor  reported  in  1920,  is  explained  as  follows: 

It  is  believed  that  when  the  enumeration  was  made  in  1920  (as 
of  January  1)  many  children  usually  employed  as  farm  laborers 
were  not  then  at  work  and  were  not  returned  by  the  census  enum- 
erators as  gainfully  occupied.  This  appears  to  have  been  true 
especially  in  the  case  of  children  living  on  the  home  farm.  The 
enumerators'  schedules  show  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  such 
children  were  returned  as  neither  attending  school  nor  being  gain- 
fully occupied. 

The  belief  that  part  of  the  decrease  in  agricultural  work- 
ers may  be  explained  by  an  over-enumeration  in  the  1910 
census  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  in  19 10  an  increase  over 
1900  of  34.8  per  cent  in  the  number  of  children  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits  was  reported,  although  no  similar  in- 
crease in  the  total  number  of  agricultural  workers  occurred, 
and  a  marked  decrease  took  place  in  the  number  of  children 
engaged  in  non-agricultural  pursuits.  In  1910,  much  more 
emphasis  was  placed  than  in  1900  and  in  1920  upon  the 
instruction  that  enumerators  return  an  occupation  for  every 
child  gainfully  employed.  It  is,  therefore,  believed  possible  by 
census  officials  that  the  apparent  increase  in  children  engaged 
in  farm  work  in  the  decade  1900-10  is  due  mainlv  to  the  en- 
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CHART    II 


Proportion  of  the  total  number  of  persons  under  16  years  of 

age   engaged   in   manufacturing   and   mechanical  pursuits   in 

the  28  states   employing   the  largest   number   of   children   in 

these  industries.  1910  and  1920 


Number 

Md 3,794 

7,505 

Va 3,596 

6,733 

Mich 3,305 

4,992 

Tenn 2,854 

5,108 

Tex 2,764 

3,727 

La 2,502 

3,046 

Ala.   2,422 

5,975 

Cal 1,725 

2,240 

Ky 1,657 

4,092 

Miss 1,570 

2,163 

Fla 1,305 

2,540 

Iowa    1,099 

2,381 

W.  Va 1,096 

2,197 

Wash 1,044 
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umeration  as  gainful  workers  in  1910  of  farm  children  who 
merely  did  chores  or  performed  other  light  tasks  not  consid- 
ered gainful  occupations  in  1900  or  1920.  However,  at  each 
of  the  last  three  censuses,  including  that  of  19 10,  enumer- 
ators were  specificially  instructed  not  to  return  as  gainfully 
employed  children  working  for  their  parents  at  chores, 
errands  or  household  work.  Furthermore,  inquiries  regard- 
ing child  labor  made  by  the  Children's  Bureau  covering  the 
agricultural  seasons  of  1920  and  1921  point  to  the  possibility 
that  the  difference  in  the  proportion  of  farm  workers  among 
children  reported  in  the  last  three  censuses,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
attributable  to  a  change  in  instructions,  is  due  not  so  much 
to  an  over-enumeration  in  19 10,  as  to  under-enumeration  in 
1900  and  1920.  The  Children's  Bureau  findings  in  the 
farming  areas  studied,  which  covered  parts  of  New  Jersey, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  Michigan,  Colorado  and  Texas,  would 
indicate  that  the  proportion  of  children  employed  as  farm 
laborers  for  the  whole  or  part  of  the  farm  season  is  consid- 
erably greater  than  the  proportion  reported  even  by  the  1910 


census. 


Fortunately,  the  statistics  of  employment  in  the  non-agri- 
cultural occupations  are  not  influenced  by  these  factors.  The 
decrease  of  26  per  cent  in  the  number  of  child  workers  as 
contrasted  with  a  20  per  cent  increase  in  the  total  number  of 
persons  so  employed  may  therefore  safely  be  attributed  to 
conditions  affecting  directly  and  especially  the  labor  of  chil- 
dren, chief  among  which  are  the  enactment  or  strengthening 
of  legal  regulations.  During  the  decade  1910-1920  the  mini- 
mum age  laws  were  strengthened  in  at  least  one-half  of  the 
states,  either  by  raising  the  age  or  by  increasing  the  number 
of  occupations  to  which  the  law  applied,  or  in  both  ways; 
and  in  many  states  these  measures  were  supplemented  by  the 
raising  of  the  educational,  physical  or  other  requirements 
with  which  a  child  has  to  comply  before  being  permitted  to 
go  to  work.  The  number  of  states  fixing  maximum  working 
hours  for  children  under  16  in  any  considerable  group  of 


occupations  increased  from  7  to  28,  and  the  number  of  those 
having  no  prohibition  of  night  work  of  such  children  fell 
from  23  to  7.  The  possibility  of  adequate  enforcement  of 
these  various  regulations  was  greatly  increased  by  both  legis- 
lative and  administrative  action.  Moreover,  the  standards  of 
compulsory  education  laws  were  generally  raised,  and  in 
1920  every  state  had  such  a  law,  whereas  in  1910  there  were 
7  states  without  compulsory  education  provisions.  A  new 
type  of  legislation,  providing  for  the  part-time  education  of 
employed  children  during  their  working  time,  was  in  the 
last  decade  passed  in  22  states;  and  where  it  had  become 
operative  in  1920  undoubtedly  had  an  influence  upon  the 
extent  of  child  employment. 

The  various  state  laws  regulating  the  employment  of 
children  were  greatly  strengthened  with  respect  to  two  im- 
portant occupational  groups  by  the  passage,  in  191 6,  of  the 
first  federal  child  labor  law,  which  established  minimum  age 
and  hour  standards  for  mines  and  quarries  and  for  the  manu- 
facturing industries.  The  federal  child  labor  tax  law,  effec- 
tive within  a  year  after  the  first  federal  law  was  declared 
unconstitutional  in  191 8  and  providing  for  similar  standards 
was  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the  1920  census.  The  influence 
of  the  federal  law  in  raising  standards  and  thus  reducing  the 
number  of  children  at  work  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  at 
the  time  the  child  labor  tax  law  was  declared  unconstitutional 
(May,  1922),  only  13  states  measured  up  in  all  particulars 
to  the  federal  standards. 

The  influence  of  restrictive  legislation  is  most  striking  and 
most  obvious  in  the  case  of  the  mining  occupations.  The 
number  of  children  under  16  employed  in  mining  declined  60 
per  cent  as  compared  with  an  increase  of  13  per  cent  in  the 
total  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  industry.  Among  the 
principal  mining  states  only  two,  Illinois  and  Indiana,  had 
not  raised  their  minimum  age  to  16  (the  standard  set  by 
the  federal  law)  during  the  period  19101920.  Illinois  had 
had  a  16-year  age  minimum  for  mining  in  19 10,  and  showed 
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a  slight  increase  (0.8  per  cent)  rather  than  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  children  employed.  Indiana,  however,  which  had  a 
minimum  age  of  14  years  in  both  1910  and  1920,  showed  a 
decrease  in  child  labor  in  the  mining  industry  of  61.4  per 
cent  as  compared  with  an  increase  of  37.1  per  cent  in  the 
total  number  of  persons  employed — apparently  a  case  of  the 
influence  of  the  federal  law  in  a  state  with  lower  standards. 

In  the  manufacturing  occupations  the  influence  of  legisla- 
tion is  almost  as  obvious  as  in  mining.  Except  in  a  few 
states  in  which  no  great  change  in  legal  or  administrative 
standards  was  operative — such  as  Connecticut,  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island — and  the  standards  of  which,  at  least 
as  to  minimum  age  in  factories,  conformed  both  in  19 10  and 
in  1920  to  those  of  the  federal  law,  decreases  in  child  work- 
ers, in  many  cases  of  from  40  to  60  per  cent,  were  reported. 
Decreases  were  generally  greatest  in  states  where  the  mini- 
mum age  had  been  raised  during  the  decade,  such  as  Maine 
(67.8  per  cent),  Ohio  (59.8  per  cent),  Alabama  (59.5  per 
cent),  Maryland  (49.4  per  cent),  and  Florida  (48.6  per 
cent) ;  or  where  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  state  law  or 
administration  had  necessitated  the  issuance  of  federal  certifi- 
cates of  age,  as  in  Virginia  (46.6  per  cent),  Georgia  (50.0 
per  cent),  North  Carolina  (53.2  per  cent),  and  South  Caro- 
lina (62.5  per  cent).  The  largest  number  of  children  en- 
gaged in  manufacturing  pursuits  are,  as  reported  in  previous 
censuses,  employed  in  textile  industries,  almost  half  of  them 
in  cotton  mills.  The  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  children 
employed  in  these  industries  is  comparatively  large,  especially 
in  the  case  of  the  cotton  industry.  For  the  textile  industries 
as  a  whole  the  number  of  children  decreased  from  77,967  to 
54,649,  or  by  29.9  per  cent  as  compared  with  a  75.9  per  cent 
increase  in  the  total  number  of  textile  workers.  In  the  cotton 
mills  the  proportion  of  children  decreased  from  40,572  to 
21,875,  or  46.1  per  cent  as  compared  with  an  increase  of 
101.0  per  cent  in  the  total  number  of  cotton  mill  operatives. 
Although  figures  are  not  yet  available  to  show  the  numbers 
of  minors  employed  in  the  textile  industries  by  states,  the 
fact  that  little  if  any  decrease  in  manufacturing  occupations 
of  children  as  a  whole  is  reported  for  the  principal  cotton  and 
textile  states  of  the  North  indicates  that  the  decreases  in  child 
labor  in  the  cotton  industry  were  principally  in  the  southern 
states  where  considerable  advance  had  been  made  in  child 
labor  and  education  laws  and  where  the  influence  of  the 
federal  law  was  especially  strong. 

Much  of  the  decline  in  the  numbers  and  proportion  of 
children  at  work  reported  by  the  census  for  the  last  decade 
represents  a  real  decrease  in  child  labor  which  can  with  little 
doubt  be  traced  chiefly  to  the  effects  of  restrictive  legislation, 
state  and  federal.     But  the  end  is  not  yet;  more  than  a 

Percentage  of  increase  or  decrease 
1910-1920 
All  workers 

10  years      10  to  IS       10  to  13 
Occupation  and  over      years  years 

Total  population  +15.6       +15.5  +18.4 

Total  number  gainfully  employed   .  .  . .  +  9.0       —  46.7  —  57.8 
Agriculture,    forestry    and    animal 

husbandry    —13.5       —  54.8  —  58.9 

Farm  laborers  (home  farm) — 44.1       —  50.8  —        7 

Farm  laborers  (working  out) — 22.1       —  75.4  —       * 

Non-agricultural  pursuits +20.2       —25.9  —48.8 

Extraction  of  minerals +13.0       —60.2  —  72.6 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical  in- 
dustries  ....+20.6      —29.0  —71.1 

Transportation     +16.2       —     9.1  —29.1 

Trade    +17.4       —10.4  —     1.7 

Public      service      (not      elsewhere 

classified)    +67.8       +110.4  +142.9 

Professional  service +26.6       —     2.8  +     7.4 

Domestic  and  personal  service.... —  9.7      —  51.9  —  62.7 

Clerical   occupations    +80.0       +  12.9  —    4.9 

*  Figures  not  yet  available. 

THE  REDUCTION   OF  CHILD   LABOR 

Percentage  of  increase  or  decrease,  1910  to  1920,  in  the  number  of 

persons  engaged  in  the  principal  occupational  groups 


million  children  were  at  work  in  1920,  and  since  that  date 
the  federal  child  labor  tax  law  has  been  declared  unconstitu- 
tional so  that  a  census  taken  today  would  probably  show 
larger  numbers.  Ellen  Nathalie  Matthews 

Director,  Industrial  Division, 

United  States  Children's  Bureau. 

Do" You  Want  a  Playground  ? 

THE  Harmon  Foundation  has  discovered  through  its 
efforts  to  arouse  community  interest  in  playgrounds 
that  small  places  show  the  most  lethargy  in  the  matter  of 
recreation.  The  larger  number  of  requests  for  assistance 
come  from  towns  and  cities  in  the  Middle  West  of  fifteen 
thousand  population  and  over.  In  these  larger  places,  the 
citizens,  it  appears,  find  it  difficult  to  decide  what  kind  of 
playgrounds  they  want.  Some  would  like  a  central  park, 
while  others  urge  sectional  play  spaces,  and  usually  the  de- 
cision is  suspended  for  a  considerable  time.  To  get  more 
rapid  action,  the  foundation  is  now  making  the  following 
offer  to  communities: 

It  will  give  the  services  of  its  staff  to  any  community  of 
fifteen  thousand  and  under  that  is  within  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  of  New  York  or  to  any  town  of  ten  thousand 
and  under  anywhere  in  the  United  States  [see  the  Survey 
for  December  24,  1921,  page  456].  It  will  contribute  10 
per  cent  of  the  amount  of  money  raised  for  the  purchase 
of  land  for  a  playground  if  some  local  organization  will  it- 
self conduct  the  campaign  for, the  playground  rather  than 
depend  for  this  upon  the  foundation.  If  a  town  has  insuf- 
ficient play  space  and  is  in  danger  of  losing  what  space  it  has 
but  cannot  raise  money  immediately  with  which  to  buy  land, 
the  foundation  will  purchase  a  piece  of  land  outright  and 
lease  it  without  charge  to  the  town  or  to  a  responsible  asso- 
ciation for  a  term  of  five  or  ten  years.  Any  time  during 
that  period  the  town  will  be  given  the  privilege  of  buying 
the  property  at  cost.  The  stipulation  is  made,  however, 
that  the  land  must  not  be  less  than  two  acres  in  extent  and 
must  cost  not  more  than  two  thousand  dollars. 


For  the  Child 

THAT  there  should  be  "  better  relationships  between  the 
field  representatives  of  national  organizations  that 
serve  the  communities  and  states  of  the  nation  "  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  striking  statement  in  the  first  annual  report  of  the 
National  Child  Health  Organization.  Through  its  various 
studies  and  communities,  the  organization  is  bringing  about 
closer  team  play  between  the  agencies  engaged  in  the  promo- 
tion of  child  health. 

A  committee  on  the  health  education  of  school  children  is 
attempting  "  to  outline  the  most  important  facts  which  the 
average  community  wishes  to  know  in  planning  well  cor- 
related work  for  the  health  of  its  school  children."  An  ad- 
visory committee  on  foods  and  nutrition  is  studying  the 
nutrition  problem  of  the  average  community.  It  is  also 
drawing  up  standards  of  training  for  nutrition  specialists 
while  a  sub-committee  has  under  preparation  a  definition  of 
malnutrition. 

The  child  health  demonstration  at  Mansfield,  Ohio,  is  now 
well  under  way.  An  advisory  council,  representing  the  lead- 
ing professional,  business  and  labor  groups  in  the  commun- 
ity, has  been  formed,  to  assume  the  community's  responsi- 
bility for  its  part  in  the  demonstration.  The  board  of 
education  has  appointed  a  member  of  its  staff  to  serve  as  the 
director  of  health  education  in  the  public  schools  for  the 
demonstration. 

During  December  of  last  year,  seven  national  and  two 
state  health  agencies  made  a  cooperative  inquiry  into  condi- 
tions relating  to  child  health  in  Erie  County,  New  York. 
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EDUCATION  FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

cl  IrSenFredeIick   Steiner-      University   of   Chicago   Press 

Organized  training  for  social  workers  in  this  country  has  a 
con unuous  history  of  twenty-five  years.  At  the  beginning  or 
that  period  there  was  in  existence  one  school  maintaining  a  six 
weeks    summer  course.     When   Professor   Steiner  wrofetS 

sTtnutfonsP'«o(rTf °  ^  f^T*  twen^^t  educTtSd  fc! 
stitutions  offering  professional  courses  in  social  work"  and 
others  have  since  entered  the  field 

The   only   record   of    this  development,    of   its   meaning    its 
achievements  and  its  problems,  is  contained  in   the  announce 

ZTa     thC  f  h°0lS  themselves  ^d  in  scattered  papers  in  the 
proceedings  of  various  conferences,  notably  the  NatLal  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work.     Professor  Steiner  has  performed a 
useful  service  in  presenting  education  for  social  work  as  a  move 
ment  with  a  history,  some  achievements,  many  problems  and 

P  e  eend  £  bf'T'  t  '"T^*  i***     His  ^  d°«  "°t 

pretend  to  be  exhaustive.  It  is,  however,  exceedingly  sugges- 
ts, and  may  be  taken  as  an  accurate  presentation  of  the  fun- 
minimizaedPr  d'  the  difficulties  of  which  are  not 

Training  for  social  work  requires  students  who  have  been 
prepared  for  professional  study,  an  adequate  supply  of  teaching 
material  facilities  for  field  work  which  is  reaTh/  educat 2 
and  teachers  equipped  by  both  training  and  experience  for  a 
specialized  educational  task  Each  of  these  requirements,  as 
Professor  Sterner  makes  clear,  presents  stubborn  difficulties 
to  any  educational  institution.  Moreover,  they  do  not  lie  alto- 
gether on  the  surface,  which  gives  an  appearance  of  success 
to  many  training  programs  much  too  unsubstantial  to  deserve 
recognition.  Professor  Steiner's  discussion  would  probably 
not  deter  any  educational  institution  which  contemplates  the 
establishment  of  a  training  school  for  social  workers,  but  it 
should  give  any  such  a  sobering  sense  of  the  difficulty  of 
making  good. 

Professor  Steiner  believes  that  the  origin  of  organized  train- 
mg  for  social  work,  within  the  field  itself  rather  than  within 
the    universities     has    tended    hitherto    to    over-emphasize    the 
practical  side  of  training.     There  is  some  basis  for  this  belief. 
Until  the  large  number  of  university  schools  came  into  exist- 
ence (the  majority  of  them  are  not  c-ver  five  years  old)   there 
was   much   less  discussion  by  the  training  schools   of  the  im- 
portance of  the  social  sciences  to  such  training  than  has  taken 
place  since,  although  the.r  importance  has  always  been  recog- 
nized     I  o  one  who  comes  to  the  administration  of  professional 
education   from  the   field  of  social  work   rather  than   from   a 
university  faculty,  it  looks  as  though  the  pendulum  had  swung 
too  far  the  other  way.     Social  work  has  developed  a  content 
which  makes  the  training  of  social  workers  a  problem  of  pro- 
fessional rather  than  academic  education.     The  social  sciences 
in   a  university  are  part  of  the  academic  curriculum      Their 
value  for  the  prospective  social  worker  is  so  clear  that  many 
universities  have  regarded  academic  courses  in  social  sciences 
as  in  themselves  adequate  for  the  training  of  social  workers 
Moreover,  the  university  has  been  loath  to  recognize  practical 
work  as  worthy  of  academic  credit.     All  of  this  has  tended  to 
make  training  for  social  work,  in  the  judgment  of  the  most 
thoughtful  practitioners,  academic  and  superficial. 

Professor  Steiner  recognizes  the  danger  of  this  and  warns 
the  universities  against  it.  Following  his  argument,  however, 
one  surmises  that  in  his  belief  a  university  well  equipped  for 
the  teaching  of  the  social  sciences  probably  has  more  to  con- 
tribute to  the  professional  education  of  social  workers  than 
has  the  field  of  social  work  itself.  With  this  most  thoughtful 
social  workers  would  probably  disagree. 

In  his  discussion  of  field  work  Professor  Steiner  is  likely  also 
to  encounter  disagreement  on  the  part  of  some  practical  social 
workers.  He  states:  "There  is  no  inherent  reason  why  a 
social  agency  that  has  been  requested  to  furnish  field-work 
training  for  students  should  not  do  this  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
The  acceptance  of  such  responsibility  is  by  no  means  incompati- 
ble with  a  sound  administration  of  their  work.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  giving  of  such  training  must  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  regular  duties  of  a  well-equipped  organization."  This  does 
much  less  than  justice  to  the  problem  which  a  request  for  field 
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work  presents  to  an   agency.     Field   training  takes  time   and 

^TLnlTeSTA  by  Kthe  fidd  trainer  0f  ^fic^ns 
Son,  Tf  demanded  *°  thek  sr.e  CXtcnt  ^  her  "on-training 
ninctions.     If  an  agency  is  to  be  fair  to  itself  in  providing  field 

™L°STT"  f°r  *  SCh°01  [t  mUSt  mak'  some'really 
radical  administrative  readjustments  and  additions  to  its  staff 
field  work  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  willingness  on  the  part  of 
an  agency  to  receive  students  from  the  school  who  will  be 
allowed  to  work  for  a  time  under  its  auspices.  Such  an  expe- 
rience may  be  interesting  but  educationally  of  little  value  To 
make  the  experience  educationally  sound  requires  the  thinking 
not  merely  of  the  school  but  of  the  leaders  in  the  agency 

Ihis  attitude  toward  the  responsibility  of  the  agency  is 
possibly  influenced  by  the  author's  conception  of  the  place  of 
new  work  in  the  whole  program  of  professional  education  He 
thinks  of  it  apparently  as  that  part  of  the  curriculum  through 
which  the  students  learn  technique  and  see  the  working  out  of 
theories  which  they  have  learned  in  class.  It  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  any  part  of  the  professional  curriculum,  least 
ot  all  held  work,  is  justified  if  its  sole  purpose  is  to  develop 
technique.  In  practice  technique  cannot  be  separated  from 
knowledge  and  philosophy.  An  experience  which  developed  tech- 
nique alone  in  any  field  which  has  to  do  directly  with  human 
beings  would  be  sterile  and  dangerous.  Moreover,  certain  parts 
ot  the  experience  of  acquiring  technique  can  be  more  effectively 
provided  in  class  than  in  the  field. 

The   function  of   field   work   is   precisely   the   same    as   the 
function  of  work  in  the  classroom.     They  are  different  media 
for  accomplishing  the  same  purpose,   and  this  purpose  is  the 
whole  purpose  of  the  school.     One  reason  for  the  existence  of 
schools  is  that  students  trained  wholly  in  the  field   receive   a 
professional  equipment  that  is  not  well  balanced.     The  reason 
for  including  field  work  in  the  curriculum  of  a  school  is  pre- 
cisely the  same.    The  lack  of  balance  in  either  case  is  due  not  to 
the  absence  of  certain  necessary  elements  in  training  but  to  the 
fact  that  these  elements  are  present  in  the  wrong  proportions. 
Field  work  and  class  work  supplement  each  other,  not  because 
the  necessary  phases  of  training  are  divided  between  the  two 
experiences,  practice  and  technique  being  the  function  of  one, 
theory  and  the  acquisition  of  facts  of  the  other,  but  because  in 
order  to  secure  a  well-balanced  training  it  seems  to  be  neces- 
sary in  a  sense  to  cover  the  whole  ground  twice,  once  in  class 
and  once  in  field  work,  with  the  inevitable  differences  in  em- 
phasis   and    comprehensiveness    which    the    two    experiences 
will  show. 

Social  work  at  the  present  time  is  struggling  to  find  the  basis 
for  its  own  development.  A  workable  scheme  of  professional 
education  has  apparently  been  an  important  factor  in  the 
achievement  of  stability  in  the  older  professions.  It  has  an 
important  bearing  upon  the  present  professional  problems  of 
social  work.  Professor  Steiner's  book  should  be  read  by  every 
practicing  social  worker  and  every  teacher  interested  in  the 
problem  of  professional  education  in  this  field.  Both  groups 
will  find  his  discussion  helpful  and  are  likely  to  find  themselves 
agreeing  more  often  than  dissenting.  Porter  R.  Lee. 
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THE  CHILD  AND  THE  HOME 

By  Benzion  Liber.  Rational  Living,  6l  Hamilton  Place,  New 
York.  256  pp.  Price,  $2.50;  with  postage  from  the  Survey, 
$2.65. 
"  The  aim  of  education,"  says  Mr.  Liber1  "  should  not  be  to 
make  the  child  a  future  man,  or  as  they  say,  a  future  '  good 
citizen.'  He  is  something  now.  I  see  in  the  boy  and  girl  a  man 
and  a  woman  of  five  or  eight  years."  In  other  words,  adults 
live  for  present  good  as  well  as  for  the  future;  children  should 
be  allowed  to  do  so  too.  So,  Mr.  Liber  says,  we  should  not 
force  our  taste  in  dress  or  in  conduct  or  in  manners  on  any 
child,  however  tempted  we  may  be  to  make  him  such  another 
as  our  admirable  selves. 

Much  shrewd  analysis  of  our  own  minds  comes  from  this 
writer's  analysis  of  the  child  and  many  suggestions  about 
which  we,  who  have  been  teaching  the  new  methods  of  edu- 
cation, will  "  wonder  why  I  did  not  think  of  that."  He  says, 
"  If  a  child's  behavior  at  table  is  insufferable,  do  not  send  him 
away.  You  will  conquer  him  rather  by  leaving  the  tab'.e  your- 
self under  protest  and  eating  elsewhere."    Only  a  born'  authori- 
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tarian,  who  considers  the  child  such  a  savage  as  himself,  will 
need  argument  to  make  him  adopt  that  suggestion. 

I  will  not  spoil  the  chapter  on  The  Parents'  Assistance  by 
quoting  the  "  mind  your  own  business  "  part  of  it.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  if  you  don't  your  strong  neighbor  may  make  you  sorry; 
your  helpless  baby  cannot. 

The  volume  is  a  primer  of  liberty  and  interesting  to  experts 
as  well  as  to  tyros ;  which  cannot  be  said  of  many  primers,  nor 
indeed  of  many  books,  even  of  novels. 

Mr.  Liber  is  a  vegetarian,  and  though  he  makes  but  a  few 
remarks  on  that  subject  in  this  volume,  they  are  temperate  and 
wise.  Bolton  Hall 

THE  HISTORY  OF  PUBLIC  POOR  RELIEF  IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 

By  Robert  W.  Kelso.    Houghton-Mifflin  Co.    200  pp.    Price, 

$2.50;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $2.60. 
Without  introduction  or  bibiliography,  and  with  merely  essen- 
tial footnotes,  this  compact  volume  by  the  past  president  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work  might  serve  as  a  model 
for  more  pretentious  histories.  Its  author,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Welfare  for 
ten  years  and  now  executive  secretary  of  the  Boston  Council 
of  Social  Agencies,  has  the  breadth  of  view  and  the  experience 
to  make  his  presentation  of  history  significant. 

After  establishing  the  thesis  that  out  of  the  forum  of  village 
life  spring  the  uses  and  customs  of  men  which  end  in  becoming 
the  law  of  the  land,  he  says  that  this  generalization  applies 
with  peculiar  force  to  governmental  systems  for  the  relief  of 
poverty  and  distress.  In  two  brief  chapters  he  reviews  the 
background  of  English  poor  relief  and  the  social  foundations  of 
New  England;  in  the  two  following  is  developed  the  origin  of 
the  settlement  law  and  the  status  of  legal  settlement  in  Massa- 
chusetts at  the  present  day,  showing  that,  although  the  law  of 
legal  settlement  is  not  concerned  with  the  support  of  the  poor 
in  a  technical  sense,  yet  it  is  "  the  commanding  factor  in  the 
operations  of  selectmen  and  overseers  of  the  poor." 

How  Massachusetts  towns  actually  relieved  the  poor  is  de- 
scribed in  some  detail  up  to  the  period  when  relief  functions 
began  to  be  absorbed  by  the  state — a  movement  culminating 
in  the  establishment  of  a  central  board  to  take  over  the  multi- 
farious tasks  then  dealt  with  by  the  legislature.  The  discussion 
of  the  development  of  the  policies  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  leads  up  to  one  on  Child  Care,  in  which  he  concludes: 
"  If  the  revolt  against  the  warehousing  of  children  in  institu- 
tions with  the  vicious  and  the  defective  was  the  first  great  step 
in  the  history  of  child  care,  the  extension  of  the  plaeing-out 
system  to  all  children,  through  the  medium  of  the  State  Board 
as  a  child-placing  agency,  was  undoubtedly  the  second." 

In  the  briefest  summary  he  concludes  that  "  if  the  state  ad- 
ministration is  unsafe,  local  independent  administration  does  not 
function  and  is  unsound."  The  answer  to  this,  he  thinks,  has 
been  evolved  naturally  in  Massachusetts  by  "  a  centralized  policy 
and  decentralized  administration,"  yet  he  grants  it  must  be  said 
of  this,  as  of  other  systems,  that  it  is  essentially  remedial  rather 
than  preventive.  It  is  humane,  but  it  is  unscientific.  Hereditary 
mental  defect  is  the  great  menace  to  modern  society;  existing 
systems  foster  it — the  system  of  the  future  must  combat  it. 

This  terse  volume  is  well  organized  and  replete  with  con- 
venient figures  and  with  pertinent  information.  It  gathers  into 
one  intelligent  review  a  vast  amount  of  scattered  material. 

Mary  Roberts  Coolidge 

THE  FATHER  AND  HIS  BOY 

By    T.   W.    Galloway.     Association   Press.     99   pp.     Price, 
$1.00;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $1.10. 
The  chapters  of  this  book,  which  is  one  of  the  Boy  Life  Series, 
appeared    originally   in   American    Youth.      The    author    is    a 
biologist  and  a  writer  on  sex  education. 

A  host  of  books  which  decry  the  "  hush  "  attitude  observed 
by  many  parents  toward  the  question  of  sex  before  their  children 
present  the  subject  in  a  mechanistic  way,  or  go  off  into  senti- 
mental diatribes.  The  present  author  has  avoided  these  pitfalls. 
He  has  handled  a  difficult  subject  with  simplicity  and  under- 
standing. Such  terms  as  "  sublimation,"  "  project,"  "  concept," 
which  are  technical  to  most  lay  readers,  become  charged  with 
meaning.  Although  not  weighed  down  with  detailed  sugges- 
tions, the  book  makes  for  a  normal,  wholesome  relationship 
between  father  and  son.  P.  L.  B. 


TOWARDS  THE  GREAT  PEACE 

By  Ralph  Adams  Cram.  Marshall  Jones  Co.,  Boston.  264 
pp.  Price,  $2.50;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $2.60. 
In  spite  of  their  exceedingly  pessimistic  view  of  our  present 
social  life,  Mr.  Cram's  books  are  among  the  few  essays  pub- 
lished in  America  that  give  one  hope  for  a  way  out  of  the  im- 
passe into  which  materialism  and  equalitarianism  have  brought 
the  western  world.  Aristocrat  though  he  is,  his  sympathies 
with  the  "  submerged  proletariat "  are  as  keen  as  those  of  the 
most  noisy  propagandist  of  the  gospel  that  "  all  men  are  equal." 
He  seeks  a  society  in  which,  by  an  organic  grouping,  all  will 
find  their  natural  level,  a  society  without  the  psychological  but 
none  the  less  crushing  pressure  of  our  advertising  "  bourgeois 
traders,  managers  and  financiers." 

In  the  present  book,  Mr.  Cram  contends  more  especially 
against  a  superficial  interpretation  of  evolutionary  processes 
which,  in  the  case  of  man,  recognizes  only  progressive  but  not 
retrogressive  trends;  and  with  the  aid  of  clever  diagrams  pic- 
tures the  penetration  of  matter  by  spirit  which  has  its  down- 
ward as  well  as  upward  curves. 

Much  there  is  in  this  book  to  which  both  students  of  biology 
and  of  social  evolution  will  take  exception,  because  many  of  the 
suggestions  made  are  supported  less  by  tangible  evidence  than  by 
intuitive  understanding  of  life;  and  much  there  is,  undoubtedly, 
which,  tentatively  advanced  as  likely  hypothesis,  the  author 
himself  would  not  be  prepared  to  defend  as  absolute  truth.  But 
there  remains  a  residuum  of  wise  reflection  too  rare  in  these 
days  of  hurried  deduction  from  ascertainable  data:  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  repeated  suggestion  that  one  of  the  main  obstacles 
to  social  progress  today  is  the  excessive  scale  in  which  the  func- 
tions of  society  have  been  cast  of  late — that  a  healthy  social 
life  must  be  based  on  group  consciousness  within  smaller  limits, 
animated  by  a  religious  sense  of  community.  "  Greater  than 
all,"  he  says,  "  is  the  social  poison  that  affects  society  with  per- 
nicious anaemia  through  cutting  man  off  from  his  natural  social 
group  and  making  of  him  an  undistinguishable  particle  in  a 
sliding  stream  of  grain." 

The  industrial,  educational,  political  and  aesthetic  problems  of 
our  time,  viewed  from  that  standpoint,  resolve  themselves  into 
problems  of  false  valuation,  of  substitution  of  quantitative  for 
qualitative  standards,  of  deficient  regard  for  personality  and  the 
definite  responsibility  of  the  individual. 

Towards  the  Great  Peace,  like  its  predecessors,  may  be  rec- 
ommended as  a  thought-provoking  book  for  those  engulfed  in 
pessimism  as  they  see  more  and  more  of  our  great  traditions 
and  great  aspirations  submerged  by  the  hideous  and  cruel  in- 
fluences of  mistaken  efficiency  engineers  and  of  captains  who 
know  not  where  they  lead.  B.  L. 

GARTENKUNST  IM  STAEDTEBAU 

By  Hugo  Koch.  Ernst  Wasmuth,  Berlin.  New  Edition. 
Price,  M.  240.00. 
The  new,  second  edition  of  Koch's  Gartenkunst  im  Stadte- 
bau  is  broader  in  scope  than  was  the  first.  It  represents  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  art  of  gardening  in  relation  to  city 
planning.  Among  its  chapters  is  one  on  the  art  of  gardening 
in  connection  with  public  service- 
Hugo  Koch,  one  of  Germany's  foremost  city  planners,  is 
well  equipped  by  study  and  experience  to  present  this  subject. 
His  descriptions  bespeak  not  only  public  parks  and  playgrounds, 
but  gardens  as  they  become  a  part  of  the  open  spaces  of  the  city. 
Everything  under  cultivation  which  properly  can  or  should  be 
expressed  as  the  "green  "  in  the  city,  is  dealt  with  in  his  own 
interesting  way. 

Those  interested  in  the  importance  and  value  of  green  and 
growing  things,  in  contrast  to  brick  and  stone  and  cement  in  the 
city  complex,  will  find  in  this  book  valuable  information  on  that 
subject;  and  those  who  see  and  feel  the  crowding  of  our  cities 
into  huge  blocks  of  stone  and  brick,  shutting  out  growing  life, 
will  see  this  danger  and  curse  to  our  city  civilization  in  a  clearer 
and  better  way  by  reading  Mr.  Koch's  work. 

The  book  is  well  illustrated  and  shows  many  types  of  town 
and  park  planning.  To  those  who  are  devoting  their  lives  to  the 
betterment  and  the  healthful  development  of  our  cities,  Mr. 
Koch's  work  is  of  special  value,  but  it  is  also  interesting  to 
every  citizen  who  desires  a  general  knowledge  of  park  and  gar- 
den work  as  it  relates  to  the  great  centers  of  civilization  in 
Europe  and  America.  Jens  Jensen 
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THE  LAW  AND  PRACTICE  WITH  REGARD  TO  HOUSING  IN 
ENGLAND  AND  WALES 

By  Sir  Kingsley   Wood,   M.P.      Owford    University   Press.      769   pp. 
Price  $14 ;  with  postage  from  the  Survey  $14.50. 

"  A  comprehensive  and  careful  collection  of  all  that  is  necessary 
for  a  proper  examination  and  understanding  of  this  important 
subject,"  is  the  recommendation  of  the  minister  of  health. 
British  housing  legislation  is  more  important  for  American 
reformers  than  any  other  because  it  includes  to  a  large  extent 
the  results  of  continental  as  well  as  British  experience  (as 
embodied,  for  instance,  in  the  important  Housing  and  Town 
Planning  Act  of  1909),  and  because  English  tendencies  in  housing 
reform  are  more  nearly  related  to  the  American  than  those  oi 
any  other  country.  Moreover,  the  revolution  of  housing  con- 
ditions in  England  is  more  advanced  than  elsewhere,  and  even  the 
most  epoch-making  progress  in  Germany,  France,  Holland  and 
Belgium  today  is  based  on  the  English  example.  The  '-olume 
includes  a  digest  of  the  older  housing  legislation,  and  the  full 
acts  with  their  amendments  from  1890  to  1920.  Its  exposition 
is  lucid,  its  arrangement  logical  and  its  references  permitting  of 
easy  orientation. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

By  F.  W.  Pethick  Lawrence.     Owford  University  Press.     64  pp.     Paper 
bound.     Price,  $.85  ;  with  postage  from  the  SdBVEr  $.95. 

Though  his  definition  is  in  one  important  point  looser  than  that 
now  currently  employed,  Mr.  Lawrence  succeeds  in  giving 
within  narrow  limits  a  practical  consideration  of  the  major 
factors  which  at  present  make  up  and  complicate  the  problem 
of  unemployment.  In  his  discussion,  as  one  would  expect,  ques- 
tions of  peace  and  war,  of  foreign  trade  and  the  economic  in- 
stability of  Europe  play  a  much  fuller  part  than  in  the  classic 
textbooks  on  the  subject.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  timely  re- 
consideration of  the  topic  in  the  light  of  recent  events,  and  inter- 
estingly written  for  the  layman. 

MY  ALASKAN  IDYLL 

By  Hjalmar  Rutzebeck.    Boni  A  Uveright.     296  pp.     Price,  $2.00 ; 
with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $2.25. 

There  is  much  to  forgive  in  Hjalmar  Rutzebeck's  second  book, 
My  Alaskan  Idyll,  but  there  is  also  much  to  reward  the  tolerant 
reader.  The  occasional  bits  of  sentimental  eulogy,  trite  phrase- 
ology, and  the  author's  casual  way  of  coupling  the  commonplace 
and  the  dramatic,  are  apt  to  be  annoying.  Once  past  that  dif- 
ficulty, however,  one  finds  a  narrative  that  has  much  to  recom- 
mend it.  The  chief  charm  of  the  book  lies  in  its  unpretentious- 
ness.  It  pictures  the  life  of  Svend  and  his  bride  in  Alaska,  tell- 
ing of  their  efforts  to  decrease  their  debt  by  farming,  fishing  and 
mining,  as  well  as  their  literary  efforts.  There  is  a  real  spirit  of 
adventure  throughout  that  colors  what  might  otherwise  be  mere 
commonplace  happenings. 

Rutzebeck  has,  however,  an  uncomfortable  habit  of  relating 
an  exciting  incident,  arousing  a  keen  interest  in  it,  and  then 
winding  up  in  a  casual  way  that  leaves  one  with  a  vague  sense 
of  having  been  cheated. 

There  are  interesting  glimpses  of  canning  factory  tactics, 
embryo  labor, troubles  among  the  Indians  and  miners,  and  the 
life  of  Alaskan  people,  but  they  are  for  the  most  part  incidental. 
The  really  excellent  descriptions  of  the  country  and  the  numer- 
ous adventures  of  the  game  of  living  in  Alaska  are  chiefly  empha- 
sized by  the  author  who  has  combined  his  sense  of  the  joy  in 
hard  physical  labor  with  a  naive  delight  in  the  beauty  and 
strength  of  his  adopted  country  in  a  way  that  is  both  refreshing 
and  unusual. 

IRRIGATION  AND  RELIGION 

By  Edmund  de  S.  and  Mary  V.  Brunner.     George  H.  Doran  Co.     128 
pp.    Illustrated.    Price,  $2.00 ;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $2.25. 

This  stimulating  title  characterizes  the  spirit  in  which  these 
experienced  practitioners  of  the  rural  survey  have  in  their  mu- 
tual relation  tackled  the  job  of  analyzing  the  social  and  re- 
ligious conditions  in  two  California  counties.  In  contrast  with 
other  counties  studied  under  the  auspices  of  the  Committee  on 
Social  and  Religious  Surveys,  those  here  under  review  are  pos- 
sessed of  great  natural  advantages  and  are  prosperous  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  possible  agencies  of  cooperation  are  not  fully 
developed.  Among  these  agencies  church  and  school  take  their 
place  beside  the  economic  and  civic  organizations. 


A  Doubting  Thomas 

To  the  Editor:  It  seems  doubtful  if  social  workers  have  a 
much  clearer  understanding  of  the  present  industrial  system 
than  any  other  group,  though  it  is  generally  supposed  that  they 
have.  The  following  points  seem  simple  enough  for  any  one  to 
understand: 

Industry  is  conducted  solely  for  profits  and  not  to  satisfy 
human  needs.  It  is  regulated  by  the  law  of  supply  and  ability 
to  purchase,  not  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  As  long 
as  the  industry  is  organized  on  this  economic  basis  it  will  fail 
to  provide  work  for  all  or  necessaries  for  all. 

Industry  at  no  time  selects  any  but  the  most  desirable 
workers;  those  who  are  most  efficient,  capable,  reliable,  willing. 

The  standard  of  desirability  is  an  ever  varying  one,  according 
to  the  scarcity  or  plentifulness  of  labor. 

Those  coming  up  to  the  standard  of  desirability  by  no  means 
constitute  the  entire  so-called  labor  population. 

There  is  a  large  remnant  of  the  labor  population  who  have 
never  come  up  to  the  lowest  standard  of  desirability  required 
by  industry  and  cannot  be  brought  up  to  it. 

There  is  another  large  remnant  of  the  labor  population  who 
at  one  time  have  come  up  to  the  standards  of  desirability  but 
have  been  worn  out  or  broken  in  health  in  industry,  or  have 
passed  the  age  of  desirability,  and  will  never  be  acceptable  again. 

Industry  produces  far  more  than  labor,  the  chief  consumer, 
can  buy  back  because  a  large  part  of  the  difference  between  what 
labor  is  paid  for  producing  and  the  retail  price  of  what  they 
have  produced  constitutes  profits  which  are  not  largely  rein- 
vested in  the  products  of  labor. 

Consequently,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  desirable,  or 
employable,  labor  population  are  unemployed  all  the  time.  The 
United  States  Department  of  Labor  estimated  before  the  war 
that  industry  in  "  times  of  prosperity  "  did  not  employ  into  some 
two  or  three  millions  all  of  our  most  efficient  workers. 

Those  who  conduct  industry  are  as  particular  to  skimp  the 
amount  of  labor  going  into  their  products  as  they  are  the 
amount  of  material. 

Mary  E.  Richmond  in  her  book,  What  is  Social  Case  Work, 
tells  of  how  a  bricklayer  was  taken  from  a  porter's  job  at 
$12  per  week,  which  was  insufficient  to  support  his  family,  and 
placed  in  a  job  at  his  trade  at  $36  per  week.  But  it  would 
seem  that  even  such  a  clever  woman  as  Miss  Richmond  failed 
to  see  that  this  man  actually  displaced  some  other  bricklayer 
through  the  employer  laying  off  or  failing  to  hire  some  other, 
while  the  job  of  porter  was  again  filled  by  still  another  man  at 
$12  a  week.  After  the  family  case  worker  had  accomplished 
this  family  adjustment,  the  total  number  of  bricklayers  unem- 
ployed was  just  the  same,  and  the  total  number  of  men  em- 
ployed at  an  insufficient  wage  in  porters'  jobs  was  just  the 
same.  The  two  men  concerned  had  merely  exchanged  economic 
status  with  some  other  two.  There  had  been  no  social  gain. 
The  system  which  established  the  men's  economic  status  had  not 
been  changed  in  the  least  and  would  continue  its  baneful  effect 
upon  the  economic  status  of  all  Marshall  D.  Smith. 

Brooklyn,  New  York. 


Principles  of  Wage  Determination 

To  the  Editor:  To  substitute  arbitration  and  trade  agree- 
ments for  strikes,  lockouts  and  boycotts  as  methods  of  settling 
industrial  disputes  in  important  and  basic  industries  "affected 
with  public  interest"  is  highly  desirable  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  innocent  bystander — the  general  public.  Today  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  consummating  this  transformation  is  the 
lack  of  a  clear  and  scientific  definition  of  a  fair  wage  or  of  fair 
profits.  A  fair  wage  is  a  concept  incapable  of  determination  in 
any  exact  form  which  can  be  demonsrated  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  parties  concerned. 

It  seems  possible,  however,  to  develop  certain  principles  upon 
which  agreements  and  awards  may  be  rested.  The  writer 
wishes  to  present  for  discussion  and  criticism  five  principles,  the 
acceptance  of  which  would,   in  his  judgment,  go  far   toward 
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making  a  long  step  toward  peaceful  settlements  of  industrial 
disputes  possible. 

1.  An  industry  should  at  least  pay  a  living  yearly  wage.  The 
acceptance  of  this  principle  would  make  for  regularity  of  opera- 
tion. The  agreement  between  the  employers  and  the  organized 
employes  in  the  ladies'  garment  trades  in  Cleveland  may  be 
pointed  to  as  an  example  of  this  principle.  A  well  drawn  un- 
employment insurance  law  would  tend  to  make  the  adoption  of 
this  principle  easy.  An  industry  not  able  to  pay  a  living  yearly 
wage  is  parasitic  and  should  be  eliminated.  Exceptions  should 
be  made  in  the  case  of  such  industries  as  shipping  on  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  sugar-beet  refinery.  There  are  many  difficulties 
in  determining  what  a  living  wage  is;  but  these  are  scarcely 
insurmountable  for  a  minimum  wage. 

2.  Increasing  per  capita  production  should  lead  to  increasing 
real  wages.  Only  in  this  way  can  the  pecuniary  incentive  affect 
the  wage  worker.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  appeal  also  be 
made  to  other  incentives.  Overhead  expenses  in  the  form  of 
rent,  monopoly  profits,  unusual  competitive  gains,  the  use  of 
unnecessary  workers  and  capital  must  be  reduced.  The  pioneer's 
family  income  increased  with  the  growing  productivity  of  the 
family — due  to  increased  capital,  more  efficient  work,  better 
management,  improved  transportation  facilities  or  increased 
settlement  which  brought  markets  within  reach.  Increased 
comfort  and  greater  consumption  were  incentives  which  spurred 
on  the  pioneer.  If  occasion  arose,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  modern  wage  earner  would  be  actuated  by  similar  motives. 
He  cannot  be  expected  to  be  interested  in  greater  productivity 
until  he  is  assured  both  regularity  of  work  and  increased  real 
wages. 

3.  Adequate  determination  of  wage  rates  can  be  made  only 
after  the  development  in  the  industries  concerned  of  cost  ac- 
counting systems  and  publicity  as  to  expenditures  and  profits. 
Publicity  of  business  affairs  is  coming. 

4.  Acceptance  of  the  theory  that  rents,  monopoly  profits  and 
chance  gains  are  to  be  subjected  to  special  taxation,  thus  re- 
lieving the  normal — fair  profit — business  of  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  its  tax  burden.  Railways,  public  utilities,  and  many 
competitive  businesses  can  easily  be  made  to  look  with  favor 
upon  such  a  plan  because  their  taxes  may  be  reduced  as  a  con- 
sequence. Some  of  the  national  overhead  expenses — land  rent, 
for  example — cannot  be  eliminated,  but  may  be  converted  in 
part  into  governmental  revenues.  Much  of  labor's  dissatisfac- 
tion comes  from  inaccurate  knowledge  of  large  monopoly  and 
differential  gains  which  cannot  be  ascribed  to  executive  or 
managerial  ability. 

5.  Definite  information  as  to  the  total  volume  of  products  of 
the  nation  should  be  gathered  and  made  public.  What  is  the 
national  income,  total  and  per  capita?       Frank  T.  Carlton. 

DePauw    University, 
Greencastle,  Indiana. 

Who  Will  Answer  Mr.  Wheeler? 

To  the  Editor:  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  a  poem  on 
page  11  of  the  Survey  for  April  1,  which  describes  a  man  ready 
and  willing  to  work  going  through  the  country  and  not  finding 
work  and  is  very  eloquent  of  the  injustice  of  such  a  situation. 
Is  there  such  a  man?  Here  in  Dutchess  County,  where  I  live, 
the  reverse  is  the  case.  Employers  want  workmen,  but  cannot 
get  them.  I  have  been  trying,  unsuccessfully,  to  get  some  men 
to  come  up  from  town  to  work  here.  I  have  been  studying  the 
subject  carefully  and  it  does  seem  to  me  that  the  reason  a  great 
many  men  have  been  out  of  work  is  because  they  are  not  willing 
to  do  the  work  that  is  offered  them.  You  must  remember  that 
some  men  like  idleness  as  long  as  sympathy  can  be  excited  on 
their  behalf  and  there  are  kind  people  who  will  support  them 
in  idleness. 

I  write  all  this  because  I  think  such  publications  as  that  to 
which  I  call  your  attention  do  great  harm.  They  stir  up  ani- 
mosity between  classes  and  make  working  people  feel  that  they 
are  treated  unjustly  as  a  class.  Individuals  are,  no  doubt. 
There  are  selfish  and  greedy  employers  as  well  as  lazy  work- 
men. Publications  like  the  Survey  ought  to  be  perfectly  fair 
and  do  justice  to  both  sides.  Everett  P.  Wheeler. 

The  Drumlin, 

New  Hamburgh,  New   York. 


CLARENCE         DARROW'S         NEW         BOOK 

Crime 

Its  Cause  and  Treatment 

By  Clarence  Daerow 

300  pages,  8vo.     Net.  $2.50 
postage  extra 

" /CLARENCE  D ARROW  will  rank  as 
^-/  one  of  the  greatest  lawyers  of  his 
day  and  generation.  He  has  written  a 
book  that  every  member  of  the  public 
can  read  with  interest  and  without  meet- 
ing any  technical  difficulties.  Mr.  Darrow 
does  not  promise  us  a  crime-free  Utopia 
— which  is  a  final  proof  of  his  sincerity 
and  his  intelligence." 

Llewellyn  Jones 

in  the  Chicago  Post 
THOMAS     Y.     CROWELL     COMPANY 

PUBLISHERS  .-.  NEW       YORK 


The  Follow-Up 

(Continued  from  page  710) 

One  day  an  envelope  came,  in  the  corner  the  name  of  a 
co-educational  college  for  the  teaching  of  a  God-given  art. 
Inside  was  a  long  slip  of  paper  which  bore,  in  scarlet  letters 
three  inches  high,  the  legend  FIRST  LEG.  That  was  all — 
after  a  decent  interval  came  another  envelope,  with  enclosure 
as  large  and  as  striking,  that  said  SECOND  LEG.  It  took 
a  flapper  to  discover  that  this  was  a  new  method  of  driving, 
to  endow  a  college  chair. 

The  super  post-card  foretells  subscription  balls  which 
begin  before  midnight  and  last  until  dawn.  Please  dance 
to  aid  political  parties,  hospitals,  settlement  houses,  for  the 
teaching  of  Americanization  or  the  suffering  of  the  nations 
of  the  earth!  Notices  of  bazaars  for  all  these  benevolent 
purposes  tell  of  a  brisk  trade  each  day  and  evening.  Some 
kind  ladies  buy  regularly  at  one  and  send  to  another — 
keeping  money  in  circulation. 

There  is  another  form  that  insinuates  variety  of  resource: 
"  My  dear  Mrs.  Billings,"  begins  the  letter,  "  We  know  you 
to  be  a  person  of  rare  discernment  in  footwear."  How  do 
they  know  me  or  my  discernment  ?  I  never  bought  anything 
there  but  once  in  my  life,  and  that  was  long  ago;  they  have 
paid  out  the  profit  on  my  little  purchase  a  hundredfold  in 
printing  and  postage  ere  this. 

High-priced  and  high-powered  cars  offer  themselves  for 
trial ;  "  arrange  for  a  demonstration  "  they  say.  By  planning 
it  right  one  might  ride  free  from  coast  to  coast. 

An  engagement  has  recently  been  announced  among  our 
circle  of  friends,  and  there  have  been,  literally,  dozens  of  tele- 
phone calls  from  ladies  with  charming  and  well-modulated 
voices,  who  say  that  they  represent  the  Del  Sarto  Studios, 
or  the  Brown  Art-Craft  Shoppe  of  New  York,  or  other  well 
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HOUSES  SUPPLYING   INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

Dry  Goods 

FREDERICK  LOESER  &  CO. 
484  Fulton  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Groceries 

SEEMAN  BROS. 
Hudson  and  North  Moore  Streets  New  York 

Electric  Clock  Systems 

LOCKWOOD  &  ALMQUIST,  Inc. 
501  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 


ICE    CREAM 

Delicious  and  wholesome  ices,  sherbets, 
and  frozen  creams  are  made  at  home  in 
thirty  minutes  in  an  Auto  Vacuum  freezer, 
without  the  turning  of  a  crank. 

A  folder  that  explains  how  to  do  it  will 
be  sent  willingly. 

LEWIS   &    CONGER 

9  Floors  of  Household  Equipment 
45th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


known  photographers,  and  are  all  anxious  at  no  expense  to 
the  bride's  family,  or  to  the  bride-to-be,  to  take  her  photo- 
graph. Young  men  come  to  the  door  civilly  bringing  sam- 
ples of  their  art.  Brides  are  shown,  posed  with  grace;  in 
veils  and  orange  blossoms;  by  garden  pools;  under  pergolas; 
or  on  Chippendale  sofas,  and  they  offer  to  take  such  "  for 
publication,"  when  the  happy  day  arrives,  at  no  cost,  appar- 
ently, to  any  one — though  pictures  of  equal  size  and  finish 
retail  at  twenty-five  dollars  apiece. 

Jewellers  send  leather-bound  booklets  and  illustrated  bro- 
chures of  exclusive  patterns  in  silverware,  and,  as  to  samples 
of  wedding  invitations,  they  come  from  far  and  near,  type 
and  paper  vying  with  one  another  in  elegance.  Fine  samples 
of  workmanship,  their  value  is  considerable,  and  they  are 
sent  immediately  the  engagement  is  announced. 

Wedding  cakes  are  featured,  in  neat  miniature  boxes,  rib- 
bon-tied. Samples  of  cake,  photographs  of  monumental 
cakes  that  have  graced  stately  wedding  feasts,  caterers'  menus, 
with  personal  notes  giving  permission  to  refer  to  prominent 
citizens  as  to  skill  and  ability,  and  folders  from  hotels  at  At- 
lantic City  and  Palm  Beach,  plans  for  tours  to  Capri  and 
Cairo,  Santa  Barbara  and  Panama — directed  to  the  prospec- 
tive bridegroom  in  care  of  his  fiancee.  There  are  orches- 
tras of  all  kinds — colored  orchestras  for  jazz,  string  quar- 
tets, bands  of  women  and  groups  of  wood  winds,  all  want- 
ing to  play  "  The  voice  that  breathed  o'er  Eden."  Then 
there  are  letters — offers  to  send  on  approval  samples  of  lin- 
gerie and  linen,  Italian  work,  or  finest  oriental  embroidery, 
filet  lace  of  exclusive  patterns  with  crests,  monograms  or 
initials  to  your  order. 

There  is  a  pathetic  quality  in  all  this  competition.  It  is 
all  so  smooth  and  easy:  "  Madam,  we  want  to  serve  you," 
but  underneath  that  one  can  feel  the  business  struggle,  the 
competitive  warfare,  waged  with  no  mean  spirit,  in  these 
offers  of  the  rare  and  the  useless  to  those  who  lack  both  de- 
sire and  ability  to  purchase. 

Petty  economies  have  disappeared.  The  stamped  and  ad- 
dressed envelope  is  no  longer  enclosed.    You  can  furnish  your 


own  envelope  now,  or  telegraph    or    telephone    for    your 
purchases. 

Interesting  psychology  there  is  in  a  letter  from  one  tele- 
phone company  to  a  college  girl,  at  final  examination  time, 
1922.  It  begins  in  a  friendly  way:  "  '  Gladness  of  Heart  is 
the  Life  of  Man,  and  the  Joyfulness  of  Man  Prolongeth  his 
Life,'  a  saying  that  dates  back  through  centuries  of  time  and 
is  as  true  today  as  then."  It  tells  of  the  visits  of  "  Old  Man 
Gloom  himself  "  and  says  that  at  any  time,  day  or  night,  the 
telephone  will  drive  him  away  "  by  bringing  to  your  room 
or  dormitory  the  voice  that  you  love."  "  So,"  it  continues, 
"  when  you  want  to  talk  to  mother,  father,  brother,  sister — 
or  sweetheart — telephone."  Does  this  mean  that  the  tele- 
phone company  needs  increased  employment,  or  that  the  col- 
lege woman  has  to  be  told  that  she  can  talk  to  her  sweetheart 
over  the  wire  ?  Or  is  it  the  desire,  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mercial manager,  to  express  a  business  truth  in  a  liter- 
ary way  ? 

Voice  Training  for  Advertisers 

If  one  had  the  cynic's  nature  it  might,  in  time,  be  led  to 
doubt  the  genuine  quality  of  all  these  offers,  the  single- 
mindedness  of  the  senders,  the  economy  of  the  purchases ;  or, 
to  the  credulous,  the  subtle  flattery  of  these  skilled  words 
might  succeed  in  familiarizing  one  with  the  luxury  complex 
and  make  for  lavish  spending.  There  is  a  sense  of  grandeur 
in  the  very  feel  of  these  engraved  invitations  to  buy,  or  to 
give,  or  to  invest,  which,  to  the  imaginative,  gives  an  inner 
feeling  that  they  belong  to  the  discerning,  the  wealthy,  the 
exclusive. 

One  can  study  the  art  of  advertising  in  many  schools,  but 
there  is  no  school  that  I  can  find  for  the  restriction  of  its 
product,  and  no  available  figures  as  to  the  come-back  of  such 
costly  broadcasting  upon  the  world. 

Does  all  this  urging  pay?  Perhaps — for  the  moment — 
but  is  it  sound,  constructive  business,  or  is  it  part  of  a  nervous 
competition  ? 

When  I  was  a  little  girl,  I  remember  coming  to  the  old 
Forty-second  Street  station  in  New  York  with  my  father, 
and  in  front  of  the  door,  lined  along  the  curb,  were  blue- 
coated,  brass-buttoned,  high-hatted  cabmen  shouting: 

"Keb!  Keb!  Keb!  Keb  Sir?    Keb  Lady?     Keb!" 

My  father  looked  them  over  with  care  and  beckoned  to 
one  near  the  end  of  the  line. 

"  Always  take  the  one,"  he  said,  "  who  shouts  the  most 
softly." 

Are  there  none  now  that  prefer  the  softer  shoutings? 

I  wonder  if  there  is  any  waste  in  all  the  unsolicited  send- 
ing through  the  post  office,  in  these  days  when  high  cost  has 
so  long  been  grinding  the  faces  of  the  poor  and  when  the 
nations  of  the  earth  are  suffering  bitter  pangs — perhaps  of 
re-birth. 

What  causes  this  smoothness  of  appeal,  this  earnest  asking 
of  huge  sums  to  be  dispensed  by  great  committees,  through 
specialized  agencies  ?  A  log  with  a  teacher  at  one  end  and  a 
pupil  at  the  other  made  a  royal  school  house,  camels-hair 
proved  worthy  raiment,  and  the  cup  of  cold  water  was  a 
personal  gift. 

Chambers  of  commerce  are  taking  a  leading  part  in  the 
trade  life  of  their  communities,  establishing  committees  for 
education  and  investigation,  and  building  headquarters  effi- 
cient for  the  development  of  mercantile  relations.  Schools 
of  business  administration  are  now  a  recognized  part  of  uni- 
versity life.  They  welcome  graduate  students  in  business 
research  who  are  there  to  make  special  estimates  and  careful 
investigations  of  established  lines  of  trade.  Would  it  be  a 
constructive  piece  of  social  economics  for  chambers  of  com- 
merce to  cooperate  with  schools  of  business  research  and  or- 
ganized social  agencies  in  making  some  concise  and  definite 
studies  of  overlapping  advertising,  and  of  the  cost,  and  the 
effect  of  the  follow-up? 
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The  Twelve-Hour  Day  and  the  Engineers 

(Continued  from  page  704) 

f.  The  relationship  of  wage-rates  for  shift  and  for  day- 
workers  ; 

g.  Number  of  working  days  in  a  week; 
h.    Rotation  of  shifts. 

6.  The  effect  of  the  eight-hour  as  compared  with  the  twelve-hour 
shift  operation  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  production,  ab- 
senteeism and  industrial  accidents  has  been  satisfactory  where  good 
management  and  cooperation  of  labor  have  been  secured.  In  prac- 
tically every  major  continuous  industry  there  are  plants  which  have 
increased  the  quantity  of  production  per  man  as  much  as  twenty-five 
per  cent.  In  a  few  exceptional  cases  the  increase  has  been  much 
higher.  Evidence  shows  also  an  improvement  in  quality  of  produc- 
tion following  the  reduction  in  the  length  of  shifts. 

7.  A  comparison  of  wage  rates  under  the  eight-hour  shift 
operation  with  the  rates  under  the  twelve-hour  shift  indicates  a 
general  tendency  to  increase  the  rate  per  hour  under  the  eight-hour 
shift,  so  that  the  daily  earnings  will  be  the  same  as  they  were  before 
the  change.  In  some  instances,  a  compromise  was  made  whereby 
the  rate  per  hour  was  increased  sufficiently  to  make  the  daily  earn- 
ings equivalent  to  a  ten-hour  day.  In  other  cases  a  twenty-five  per 
cent  increase  in  the  rate  per  hour  met  with  the  approval  of  the  men. 

8.  There  is  a  natural  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  the  three-shift  operation,  but  the  weight  of 
the  evidence  and  the  most  positive  statements  are  in  favor  of  the 
three-shift  operation. 

9.  The  evidence  is  conclusive  that  the  extra  leisure  time  of  the 
men  under  the  shorter  working  day  is  used  to  good  advantage.  It 
is  spent  in  gardening,  truck-farming  and  in  doing  odd  jobs  which 
otherwise  would  have  to  be  paid  for  or  would  not  be  done  at  all. 

10.  A  few  plants  have  reverted  to  the  two-shift  operation  after 
a  trial  of  the  three-shift-system.  Their  proportion  to  the  number  con- 
tinuing operation  on  three  shifts  is  so  small  as  to  be  negligible.  The 
weight  of  evidence  shows  that  when  a  plant  changes  to  three-shift 
operation  it  is  very  unlikely  that  it  will  revert  to  the  former  system. 

Mr.  Stoughton's  Conclusions 

The  results  of  the  Stoughton  study  are  summarized  in 
part  as  follows: 

In  1919,  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  employed  approxi- 
mately 70,000  twelve-hour  employes.  Altogether,  there  are  perhaps 
150,000  wage-earners  in  the  entire  steel  industry  on  twelve-hour 
shifts. 

A  wise  executive  policy  takes  into  full  consideration  the  import- 
ance of  the  intellectual,  the  psychological  and  the  physical  wellbeing 
of  labor,  realizing  that  an  immediate  saving  secured  by  over-pressure 
inevitably  becomes  a  loss  in  the  long  run.  A  refusal  to  cooperate 
oh  the  part  of  the  workers  is  an  economic  loss.  Furthermore  it  is 
obviously  of  no  permanent  benefit  to  the  men  if  their  hours  are 
shortened  beyond  the  point  where  the  industry  can  survive  under 
competitive  conditions. 

The  factors  to  consider  in  determining  the  economic  number  of 
working  hours  for  a  worker  are: 

a.  His  productivity; 

b.  His  skill,  carefulness,  endurance,  alertness,  intelligence, 
judgment,  regularity,  morale  and  goodwill; 

c.  His  attraction  to  the  work — so  that  the  industry  may  benefit 
from  the  maximum  supply  of  labor  of  the  highest  type; 

d.  His  persistence  in  the  work  so  that  once  he  is  trained  and 
his  qualities  known  to  the  management  he  will  remain  as  an  asset 
to  the  industry. 

Situation  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry.  The  twelve-hour  day  is 
strongly  established  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  by  long  custom 
and  by  its  unusual  adaptability  to  production  requirements. 

Recent  progress,  however,  has  been  in  the  direction  of  a  shorter 
day  as  well  as  in  the  reduction  of  the  proportion  of  men  on  duty 
seven  days  a  week.  This  is  shown  by  the  following  tabulation 
which  gives  the  percentage  of  men  so  employed : 

Seven  days  per  week     Working  12  hours 

1910  1920  1910  1920 

Per  cent      Per  cent     Per  cent    Per  cent 

Blast  Furnaces  75  29  69  63 

Bessemer  Mills 18  12  65  75 

Open  Hearth  24  17  76  50 

Recent  improvements  in  equipment  and  the  adoption  of  electrical 
appliances  have  greatly  decreased  the  frequency  and  the  duration 
of  interruptions  of  the  different  processes  due  to  breakdowns, 
especially  in  the  rolling  mills.  Also  mechanical  and  other  labor 
saving  devices  have  lessened  the  severity  of  peak  loads  due  to  the 
processes  themselves,  both  in  respect  to  physical  endurance  and  heat 
exposure.    For  instance: 


1.  Oxygen  is  used  to  open  the  tap  hole,  and  the  mud  gun  to 
close  it. 

2.  The  cast  house  with  its  severe  manual  labor  has  been  replaced 
by  an  arrangement  which  allows  the  liquid  pig  iron  to  run  directly 
into  ladles  supported  on  railroad  cars.  Under  this  arrangement  a 
former  crew  of  twenty-one  men  is  reduced  to  five — sometimes  to 
three  men. 

3.  Ore  and  the  materials  formerly  piled,  shoveled  and  wheeled 
by  hand  are  now  handled  from  railroad  cars  to  the  furnace  hopper 
entirely  without  manual  labor.  Six  handle  2,000  tons  when  pre- 
viously it  required  twenty-three  to  handle  800  tons.  This  enables  the 
fillers  to  work  continuously. 

4.  At  the  Ford  plant  (which  is  the  blast-furnace  only),  instead 
of  allowing  the  fillers  to  rest  occasionally  as  is  usual  in  the  twelve- 
hour  plants,  with  consequent  lowering  of  the  stock  line  level  in  the 
furnace  and  of  the  furnace  efficiency,  an  automatic  record  is  kept 
of  the  level  of  the  stock  line  in  the  furnace,  of  the  temperature  of 
the  top  gases  and  of  the  time  at  which  the  charging  skip  makes  its 
trips.  Continuous  adherence  to  the  standards  set  can  be  insisted 
upon  and  the  rest  periods  and  furnace  inefficiency  eliminated  because 
of  the  high  wages  and  the  eight-hour  day.  This  condition  affects 
the  men  in  front  of  the  furnace  as  well  as  the  fillers. 

These  changes  in  blast  furnace  operation  have  made  possible: 

a.  Reduction  in  number  of  workmen ; 

b.  Increase  in  over  all  efficiency; 

c.  Elimination  of  floating  gang; 

d.  Reduced  absence,  tardiness,  labor  turnover; 

e.  Greater  regularity  of  operation  and  loss  of  time; 

f.  Fewer  accidents  and  breakdowns; 

g.  Less  costly  repairs ; 

h.    Decreased  cost  of  production. 

It  is  emphatically  asserted  by  blast  furnace  managers  working 
the  eight  hours  that  the  higher  grade  of  labor  attracted  by  the 
shorter  hours,  the  greater  care  and  alertness,  better  work,  and  more 
skilful  operation  are  all  reflected  in  a  saving  in  cost  of  production  as 
enumerated  in  the  last  five  items  abov<*.  Cost  figures  are  confidential 
but  furnace  operators  working  under  the  eight-hour  day  assured 
the  investigator  on  more  than  one  occasion  that  the  cost  of  producing 
pig  iron  is  less  on  the  eight-hour  than  on  the  twelve-hour  day. 

At  the  Ford  plant,  although  the  men  are  paid  75  cents  and  upward 
per  hour  and  work  only  eight  hours — as  compared  with  27  to  30 
cents  per  hour  at  various  twelve-hour  plants  visited — nevertheless 
they  make  pig  iron  cheaper  than  it  can  be  bought.  This  is  attri- 
buted to  the  greater  efficiency  of  labor  and  of  operation. 

In  the  case  of  open  hearth  furnaces: 

1.  The  charging  machine  has  greatly  reduced  the  work  of  the 
crew  on  the  charging  platform. 

2.  Electric  appliances  for  raising  furnace  doors,  mechanical  ap- 
pliances for  changing  valves,  etc.,  have  reduced  labor. 

3.  Oxygen  is  used  in  tapping  and  compressed  air  for  repairing 
the  hole.  A  mechanical  appliance  has  replaced  hand  shoveling  of 
recarbonizer  into  the  ladle.     Repairs  are  made  with  the  mud   gun. 

Economical  open-hearth  operation  is  dependent  upon  the  care, 
expertness  and  loyalty  of  the  men.  The  shirking  of  duty  is  costly. 
Carelessness  is  more  likely  to  occur  on  a  twelve  than  on  an  eight- 
hour  shift. 

In  the  case  of  rolling  mills: 

Eight-hour  shift  operation  produces  a  decided  increase  of  effi- 
ciency in  the  case  of  the  lever  men  manifested  in: 

a.  Increased  output; 

b.  Less  "cobbles"  or  spoilage; 

c.  Less  repairs; 

d.  Elimination   of   "  spell   hands." 

Method  of  Procedure.  To  successfully  change  from  the  twelve  to 
the'  eight-hour  shift  certain  definite  preparations  must  be  made: 

1.  The  equipment  must  be  in  satisfactory  condition  to  respond  to 
increased  intensity  of  operation. 

2.  The  co-operation  of  the  workmen  must  be  secured. 

3.  Necessary  labor  must  be  available. 

4.  The  technical  staff  must  be  prepared  to  furnish  full  informa- 
tion regarding  available  labor  saving  appliances. 

5.  Existing  "  bottle  necks "  must  be  eliminated  and  probable  ones 
avoided. 

6.  Peak  loads  must  be  studied  with  special  reference  to  the  instal- 
lation of  mechanical  appliances. 

7.  The  change  must  not  be  made  during  a  period  of  labor  un- 
rest should  be; 

a.  After  strife; 

b.  When  bitterness  exists; 

c.  When  mutual  confidence  is  lacking; 

d.  When  labor  is  arrogant  or  elated  by  the  defeat  of  the  manage- 

ment. 
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8.  The  change  must  not  be  made  too  suddenly. 

9.  Management  must  be  able  to  influence  thoroughly  against 

a.  Tardiness  and  absence; 

b.  Deliberate  shirking; 

c.  Misuse  of  extra  hours  of  free  time. 

10.  Where  possible  make  time  studies  of  the  work  to  determine 
how  much  more  the  twelve-hour  crew  could  produce  per  hour 
if  it  worked  with  greater  efficiency.  Pay  the  same  hourly  rate  for 
eight  hours  as  for  twelve  and  add  a  bonus  which  will  enable  the 
men  by  becoming  more  efficient  to  maintain  their  daily  income. 

The  Economic  Situation.  The  United  States  has  the  most  profit- 
able iron  and  steel  industry  in  the  world,  making  more  money 
and  more  output  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together  and 
exporting  its  product  in  successful  competition  with  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  majority  of  managers  and  executives  with  whom  the 
matter  was  discussed  believe  that  the  good  of  the  industry  can  be 
better  served  by  eliminating  the  twelve-hour  day  than  by  increas- 
ing dividends;  provided  that,  by  means  of  labor  saving  devices  and 
in  other  ways,  this  step  can  be  taken  without  serious  injury  to  the 
industry. 

The  fact  that  already  many  plants  operate  successfully  on  the 
three-shift  system  indicates  that  profits  need  not  suffer  if  the  change 
is  made  with  wisdom.  The  cost  of  all  labor  on  either  system  at 
the  blast  furnace  is  less  than  $1.00  per  ton  of  pig.  Judge  Gary 
testified  before  the  Lockwood  Committee  in  June,  1922,  that  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  could  produce  at  $2.00  per  ton  less 
than  its  competitors.  This  shows  what  low  overhead  and  technical 
skill  can  accomplish. 

The  operating  labor  in  the  case  of  pig  iron  is  from  5.8  to  8  per 
cent  of  the  total  manufacturing  cost.  Only  a  part  of  the  labor  in  the 
industry  is  working  the  twelve-hour  shift.  If  that  labor  were  changed 
to  the  eight-hour  shift  and  paid  as  much,  per  day  as  it  is  now 
getting  for  twelve-hour  work  even  without  securing  any  com- 
pensating advantages  through  increased  efficiency,  morale,  etc.,  the 
total  manufacturing  cost  of  the  product  would  be  increased  only 
from  3  to  15  per  cent.  This  is  in  most  cases  less  than  the  varia- 
tions in  cost  already  experienced  by  competing  plants,  due  to 
difference  in  efficiency  of  equipment,  technical  skill,  purchasing, 
location,  capital  resources,  overhead  expense  and  advantages  due 
to  good  management. 

As  a  matter  of  actual  experience  it  is  known  that  some  plants  have 
changed  from  the  twelve-hour  to  the  eight-hour  shift  and  reduced 
their  labor  costs.  Others  have  reduced  their  total  manufacturing 
cost.  Others  are  operating  on  the  eight-hour  shift  with  satisfaction 
to  management  and  stockholders. 

Results  in  such  plants  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

a.  Though  paying  wages  a  little  less  than  is  paid  in  corres- 
ponding plants  working  twelve-hour  shifts,  the  three-shift  plants 
have  sufficient  labor,  both  skilled  and  unskilled. 

b.  The  management  believes  that  the  shorter  hours  attract  a 
better  class  of  labor. 

c.  Every  executive  interviewed  stated  that  the  labor  turnover 
is  less  on  the  three-shift  system  than  on  the  two-shift  system. 

d.  Sufficient  skilled  labor  can  be  trained  in  the  plant  if  the 
change  is  made  with  the  cooperation  of  the  men,  and  if  it  is 
made  gradually. 

e.  It  is  unnecessary  to  pay  a  full  twelve-hour  wage  to  skilled 
labor  to  secure  a  sufficient  number  to  work  the  eight-hour  shift. 

Advantages  of  the  Eight-hour  Shift.  The  change  from  the  twelve- 
to  the  eight-hour  shift  has  secured  results  sufficient  to  compensate 
in  whole  or  in  part  for  the  extra  cost: 

1.  Increased  efficiency  manifested  in  increased  production  per 
man  per  hour  and  per  machine  per  day,  due  to 

a.  Better   physical    and   mental    condition    of  the   men; 

b.  Better  class  of  men   attracted; 

c.  Better  conduct  of  operation; 

d.  More  uniform  operation  ; 


e. 

f. 

g- 
h. 


b. 


Better  quality  of  product; 
Less  fuel  used; 
Less  waste; 

Less  repairs  to  equipment; 
i.    Longer  life  of  apparatus. 

2.  Better  morale,  resulting  in 

a.  Less  absence  and  tardiness; 

b.  Less  shirking; 

c.  Better  discipline  due  to 

Better  spirit  of  the  men; 

Greater  pressure  which  foremen  can  and  will  exert  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  to  hold  back  out  of  sympathy  for 
tired  men. 

3.  Elimination  of  the  "  floating  gang  "  which  is  maintained  to  give 
twelve-hour  men  a  day  off  a  week. 

4.  Greater  prestige  with  the  public — which  is  invaluable  in  time 
of  strife. 

General  Conclusions 
Certain  general  conclusions  deduced  from  both  the  Drury 
and  Stoughton  studies  are  summarized  and  subscribed  to  by 
the  committee  as  follows: 

1.  The  tendency  throughout  the  world  is  toward  the  abolition 
the  twelve-hour  shift. 

2.  In  almost  every  continuous  industry  there  are  plants  which  are 
operating  on  an  eight-hour  shift  basis  in  competition  with  twelve- 
hour  shift  plants. 

3.  To  make  the  change  from  the  three-shift  operation  success- 
fully and  economically  it  is  desirable  that: 

a.  The  majority  of  the  workmen  appreciate  the  value  of  the 
extra  leisure; 

The  workmen  be  willing  to  concede  something  in  the  way 
of  daily  income;  [The  plan  which  divides  the  extra 
labor  cost  equally  between  the  men  and  the  company 
has  been  acceptable  in  a  number  of  cases.] 

A  survey  of  the  field  be  made  for  labor  saving  equip- 
ment and  methods  of  management  which  will  facilitate 
the  work  after  the  change  is  made; 

The  plant  management  study  equipment  and  methods  of 
operation  and  make  every  change  in  the  plant  and  in 
the  organization  possible  to  facilitate  operation  under 
the  three-shift  system; 

e.  All    equipment    be    in    condition    to    respond    to    increased 

intensity  of  operation; 

f.  The  workmen  be  instructed  in  their  duties  under  the  new 

system  and  the  cooperation  of  the  whole  organization  be 
secured; 

g.  The  extra  trained  labor  required  be  available; 

h.  The  time  for  the  change  be  selected  with  great  care.  [Per- 
iods of  labor  unrest  must  be  avoided,  the  success  of  each 
step  be  assured  before  another  is  taken.] 

4.  In  a  number  of  plants  where  the  change  has  been  made  with 
success  the  management  reports  these  results: 

a.     Better  physical   and  mental  condition  of  workmen; 
Improvement  in  class  of  workmen; 
Less    shirking,    tardiness,    absenteeism    and    labor    turnover 

and   industrial    accidents; 
Improved  spirit   and  cooperation  of  workmen; 
More  exact  adherence  to  instructions  as  to  working  methods; 
More    uniform    methods    with    consequent    attainments    of 

standards,  etc.; 
Better  quality  of  product; 
Increased  output  per  man  per  hour; 
Less  material  used; 
Wastes  eliminated; 

Longer  life  of  equipment  and  less  repairs; 
Greater  prestige  with  the  public. 
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Teachers! —Let  The  Survey  Help  You! 

For  ten  years  The  Survey  has  been  used  as  a  loose-leaf  text  in 
courses  in  Sociology,  Economics,  Civics,  History,  Social  Problems, 
■Citizenship. 

More  than  4,000  students  read  it  last  year.  This  year  the  new,  three- 
fold Social  Studies  Column  will  make  The  Survey  more  valuable  than 

before. 

"  It  has  been  used  extensively  in  our 
sociology,  economics  and  history  classes 
— each  member  of  the  class  subscribing. 
It  connects  up  the  current  activities  with 
the  class  text-books  in  splendid  fashion." 

E.  W.  McFarland 
Detroit   Teachers'   College. 


"From  the  standpoint  of  those  who  are 
anxious  to  get  thoroughgoing  discus- 
sions of  current  questions,  I  have  found 
it  an  interesting,  attractive  and  live 
source  of  material  for  classes." 

Leroy  E.  Bowman 
Faculty   of   Political   Science, 
Columbia  University. 
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JOTTINGS 


COUNTY  public  health  nursing  received  a 
strong  endorsement  at  the  Iowa  state  con- 
vention of  members  of  county  boards  of 
supervisors  recently.  A  resolution  was 
adopted  unanimously  petitioning  the  state 
legislature  to  amend  the  public  nurse  act 
so  as  to  designate  from  which  fund  the 
nurse  shall  be  paid,  and  to  provide  for 
minimum  qualifications  and  qualified  state 
supervision  for  these  nurses. 

THE  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  has  recently 
rendered  a  decision  sustaining  the  quaran- 
tine of  a  typhoid  carrier,  considered  a 
danger  to  the  community,  though  she  wat 
herself  in  seemingly  good  health.  The  case 
was  that  of  Jennie  Barmore,  a  boarding 
house  keeper  of  Chicago,  who  was  quaran- 
tined by  the  Department  of  Health.  She 
took  the  matter  to  court  last  year  claiming 
that  she  had  been  unlawfully  deprived  of 
her  liberty.  The  decision  points  out  that 
the  general  statutes  of  the  state  give  the 
State  Department  of  Health  the  power  to 
restrict  and  to  supress  contagious  and  in- 
fectious diseases  and  that  the  department 
has  the  power  to  decide  which  diseases  come 
under  such  classification.  The  local  health 
department  had  reported  the  case  to  the 
state  department  which  had  authorized  the 
quarantine.  The  decision  also  stated  that 
Mrs.  Barmore  must  respect  such  a  quaran- 
tine. 

THAT  the  fatality  rate  from  disasters  in 
coal  mines  is  gradually  diminishing  is  the 
outcome  of  a  statistical  study  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines.  Comparing  the  number 
of  shifts  worked  by  miners,  the.  rate  per 
thousand  full-time  or  300-day  workers  was 
Kll  in  1921  as  against  3.62  in  1920;  but  the 
number  of  major  disasters  and  of  deaths 
resulting  from  them  was  lower  than  in  any 
previous  year,  constituting  only  1.7  per  cent 
of  the  1,973   fatalities  from  all  causes. 

REPRESENTATIVES  of  twenty-two  na- 
tions at  the  Pan-Pacific  Educational  Con- 
gress last  year  adopted  a  "Bill  of  Duties" 
submitted  to  its  community  division  by 
Henry  E.  Jackson,  president  of  the  National 
Community  Board,  Washington,  D.  C, 
which  has  recently  published  it  in  the  form 
of  a  folder.  It  endeavors  to  reinforce  pro- 
posals for  international  disarmament  by  a 
set  of  constructive  principles  for  the  cement- 
ing of  international  friendship. 

TOLERANCE  is  the  subject  of  a  prize  essay 
competition  under  the  auspices  of  the  Amer- 
ican Chamber  of  Commerce  in  France.  A 
prize  of  Frs.  5,000  offered  by  Henry  Pear- 
tree,  a  member  of  the  chamber,  was  awarded 
last  year  to  Andrew  Younger  Wood,  man- 
aging editor  of  the  Recorder,  San  Francisco  ; 
and  a  similar  prize  is  offered  this  year. 
Essays  not  exceeding  10,000  words,  in  pack- 
ages marked  "tolerance  prize  essay"  and 
dealing  with  any  economic,  political  or  re- 
ligious phase  of  this  subject,  should  be  sent 
to  the  chamber  at  32,  Rue  Taitbout,  Paris, 
not  later  than  December  31. 

UNDER  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Pennsylvania,  a  will  was  sustained  by  which 
the  late  Dr.  Charles  Fremont  Taylor  of 
Philadelphia  left  a  fund  on  trust  for  the 
promotion  of  improvements  in  methods  of 
government,  more  especially  by  initiative, 
referendum  and  recall ;  proportional  repre- 
sentation;   preferential   voting;    ballot   re- 


form; simplification  of  machinery  of  gov- 
ernment, and  the  like.  The  amount  avail- 
able from  this  fund  annually  is  said  to  be 
about  ten  thousand  dollars. 

USING  a  title  made  familiar  for  many 
years  by  the  writings  of  Edward  T.  Devine, 
the  social  science  faculty  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  are  bringing  out  a  new 
magazine  entitled  The  Journal  of  Social 
Forces.  Professor  Howard  W.  Odum  is 
the  general  editor,  and  associated  with  him, 
in  addition  to  his  colleagues,  are  such  men 
as  Professor  Ernest  W.  Burgess,  of  Chicago, 
Professor  John  L.  Gillin,  of  Wisconsin, 
Professor  E.  C.  Lindeman,  Professor  Wil- 
liam F.  Ogburn,  of  Columbia  University, 
and  a  number  of  state  officials  and  social 
workers,  including  E.  C.  Brooks,  Burr  Black- 
burn, Mrs.  Clarence  A.  Johnson,  Gerald  W. 
Johnson,  Joseph  C.  Logan  and  G.  Croft  Wil- 
liams. The  first  number,  for  September, 
will  include  articles  by  Franklin  H.  Gid- 
dings,  E.  C.  Brooks,  Burr  Blackburn,  Jesse 
F.  Steiner,  and  departmental  contributions. 

PRINCETON  University  announces  a  gift 
of  $12,000  annually  for  five  years  from 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  library  of  industrial  relations. 

Professor  Robert  F.  Foerster,  for  twelve 
years  a  teacher  in  the  Department  of  Social 
Ethics  at  Harvard,  will  be  in  charge  of  this 
library  which  is  to  be  made  available  not 
only  to  students  but  also  to  those  confronted 
in  practice  with  industrial  relationship 
problems. 

THROUGH  the  introduction  of  the  chad- 
moogra  oil  treatment,  which  has  proved  so 
effective  in  Hawaii  in  recent  years  in 
treating  cases  of  leprosy  [see  the  Survey 
for  December  11,  1920,  page  383],  a  number 
of  patients  have  for  the  first  time  been  dis- 
charged as  cured  from  the  leper  colony  on 
the  island  of  St.  Croix,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
which  is  maintained  there  by  the  United 
States  government.  Loomis  Logan,  a  Red 
Cross  worker,  who  has  just  returned  from 
the  Virgin  Islands,  states  that  the  ninety  peo- 
ple of  this  colony  are  practically  self-sup- 
porting through  agriculture  and  fishing. 
The  colony  is  in  charge  of  a  navy  doctor 
and  two  navy  nurses,  one  of  whom  is  col- 
ored. A  number  of  nurses  who  are  them- 
selves lepers  work  under  the  direction  of 
this  staff. 


MINA  VAN  WINKLE,  director  of  the 
Woman's  Bureau  of  the  Washington  police 
department,  has  energetically  pursued  com- 
plete exoneration  from  the  charge  of  insub- 
ordination last  spring  which,  had  it  pre- 
vailed, would  have  set  up  a  precedent 
threatening  the  effectiveness  of  woman 
police  work  throughout  the  country.  Though 
found  "  not  guilty  of  the  charge  and  speci- 
fication "  by  the  trial  board  [see  the  Survey 
for  April  IS],  the  verdict  contained  a  rider 
charging  her  with  "  lacking  in  proper  con- 
ception of  the  fundamental  principle  of  dis- 
cipline which  should  prevail  in  the  police 
department."  The  case  has  now  come  be- 
fore Judge  Hitz  of  the  District  Supreme 
Court  who  found  that  the  trial  board  and 
the  district  commissioners  who  reviewed  its 
finding  had  exceeded  their  authority  in  add- 
ing this  objectionable  reflection  upon  the 
complainant's  qualifications  for  her  work. 
He  has  ordered  the  statement  stricken  from 
the  records  of  both  bodies  and  given  judg- 
ment for  the  costs  against  them. 


THERE  seems  to  be  something  about  the 
secretaryship  of  the  Buffalo  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society  which  leads  its  occupants 
to  literary  effort.  Frederic  Almy,  secretary 
emeritus,  long  ago  won  a  reputation  not 
only  for  the  charm  of  his  style  but  also  for 
his  quips  and  epigrams.  Freedom  from 
office  desk  work  has  further  released  his 
pen.  The  New  York  Herald  recently  pub- 
lished the  following  poem  written  by  him: 

Serene  Discontent 
Serene  content  to  me  is  not  serene; 

I  brook  no  measure  for  my  boundless  soul. 
Limits  are  low  and  averages  mean; 

No  portion  suits  one  who  pursues  a  whole. 

Failure  to  grasp  my  visions  ere  they  waned 
Delights  me  more  than  were  no  visions 
sent. 
A  god  or  heaven   unknown   or  unattained 
Contents  me  better  than  mere  dull   con- 
tent. 

Nirvana's    endless    peace    was    meant    for 
drones; 
Unending  effort  is  unending  joy. 
Atoms    at    rest   are    dead,    like    stocks    and 
stones. 
I  want  no  Ithaca,  but  always  Troy. 

Yet  deai  are  all  the  daily  tasks  which  fill 
With  serviceable  toil  my  frustrate  hours. 

I  love  this  earth,  if  heaven's  above  me  still; 
I  choose  a  heaven  which  will  tax  my 
powers. 

David  C.  Adie,  Mr.  Almy's  successor,  has 
begun  a  :eries  of  essays  in  Foundation 
Forumy  published  by  the  Buffalo  Foundation. 

LESLIE  M.  JACKSON,  of  Carson  College, 
Pennsylvania,     sends    the    following     lines 
which,  evidently,  are  meant  as  a  tribute  to 
the  Survey: 
I  thank  Thee  Lord,  for  this  my  food, 

And  humbly  bless  Thy  Name. 
'Tis  much  to  know  my  soul  is  fed 

A  fuller  meal  than  cheese  and  bread. 
I  know  the  wealthy  are  not  good, 

But  bless  them  just  the  same. 

SO  great  has  been  the  interest  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Indian  portraits  by  W.  Langdon 
Kihn  (examples  of  which  were  given  in 
the  April  29  number  of  the  Survey)  that,  at 
the  instigation  of  William  Henry  Fox,  of 
the  Brooklyn  Museum,  an  exhibition  of  fifty 
of  them  is  making  the  circuit  of  the  United 
States.  An  elaborate  catalog  accompanies 
the  exhibition  and  explains  its  significance. 
Mr.  Kihn,  since  May,  has  been  in  Canada, 
where  he  is  making  studies  of  the  Stoney 
Indians,  the  Nootka,  the  Peigans  and  other 
tribes. 

AN  outstanding  figure  in  American  medi- 
cine for  more  than  thirty  years,  Dr.  Stephen 
Smith  received  a  great  ovation  when  last 
year,  at  the  age  of  ninety-eight,  he  presided 
over  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Public  Health  Association  of  which  he  had 
been  the  first  president.  The  news  from 
Elmira,  New  York,  of  his  death,  half  a  year 
before  he  had  attained  his  centenary,  will  be 
received  with  deep  regret  by  the  many 
physicians  and  health  reformers  who  have 
looked  to  him  for  support  and  leadership  in 
movements  for  preventive  medicine  and 
health  education.  Dr.  Smith  at  various 
times  occupied  positions  of  importance  on 
local,  state  and  national  Tiealth  boards  and 
on  the  New  York  St^te  Board  of  Charities; 
and  as  editor  of  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Medicine  and  the  New  York  Medical 
Times  has  diffused  his  optimism  and  the 
fruits  of  his  ripe  experience  throughout  the 
land. 
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WORKERS  WANTED 


WANTED:  Young  man,  twenty-three  to 
thirty,  to  head  Department  of  Boys'  Work 
in  one  of  the  large,  well-established  Settle- 
ments in  Chicago.  Must  have  had  good  edu- 
cational and  cultural  background  and  spe- 
cialized training  or  successful  experience  in 
boys'  work.  Must  have  pep,  initiative  and 
determination  to  begin  at  the  bottom  and 
build  a  comprehensive  program  of  work  tor 
boys  in  a  crowded,  foreign-born  neighbor- 
rood.  Good  salary  with  chance  to  grow 
for  the  right  man.  Address,  giving  qualifi- 
cations, experience,  salary  to  begin,  length 
of  time  planning  to  remain  and  photograph, 
to  4282  Survey. 


WANTED:  Young  lady  of  refinement 
and  education  to  manage  household  con- 
sisting of  father  and  five-year-old  daughter 
and  two  other  gentlemen.  This  person  will 
have  full  charge  of  shopping,  marketing, 
etc.,  and  employment  and  management  of 
general  houseworker.  Child  goes  to  school 
so  that  mornings  of  person  running  house 
should  be  practically  free  for  study,  etc. 
Residence  located  in  neighborhood  of 
Washington  Square.  Most  attractive  apart- 
ment. Liberal  compensation.  Apply  by 
letter.  Gross,  12th  Floor,  7  Dey  Street  or 
telephone  Cortlandt  7992. 


A  YOUNG  woman  wanted  for  an  insti- 
tution who  knows  recreation  work  with 
older  girls,  also  some  clerical  work  and 
stenography.  Salary  $50  per  month  and  full 
maintenance.  Must  furnish  best  references. 
4258  Survey. 


JEWISH  Community  Organization,  mid- 
western  city,  wants  trained  case  worker. 
Field  work,  relief,  social  service  and  medi- 
cal aspects.  Yiddish  essential.  4294 
Survey.  ^ 

NURSES'  Exchange  Directory,  Surgeons, 
Physicians,  Nurses,  Masseuse.  Male  Nurses 
and  attendants.  Institutional  positions 
everywhere.  25  Sacramento  St.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

WANTED:  Refined  Christian  woman  to 
direct  housekeeping  and  assist  in  office.  Y. 
W.  C.  A.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

WANTED:  October  1st,  gymnasium  di- 
rector and  boys'  worker.  Must  be  man 
capable  of  handling  older  boys.  Gads  Hill 
Center,  1919  W.  Cullerton  Street,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 


WANTED:  A  young  Jewish  woman  as 
Social  Directress  in  a  Community  Center  in 
Brooklyn,  New  York.  One  with  settlement 
experience  preferred.  Fail  salary.  4301 
Survey. 

SOCIAL  Worker?,  Secretaries,  Dietitians, 
Housekeepers,  address  Miss  Richards,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  Box  5,  East  Side.  Boston  Office, 
Trinity  Court,  16  Jackson  Hall,  Fridays  11 
to  1.    Address  Providence. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

(Continued) 

WOMAN  to  assist  head  worker  in  settle- 
ment house  in  New  York  City.  Experience 
and  a  knowledge  of  typewriting  necessary. 
Give  details.    4299  Survey. 


BOYS'  Worker  evenings  in  settlement 
house.  Must  have  executive  ability  and  be 
a  good  organizer.  State  experience.  4300 
Survey. 


A  NEW  YORK  organization  wants  a 
man  of  ability  and  push  to  lead  a  group  of 
men  in  educational  and  recreational  activi- 
ties one  evening  each  week.    4298  Survey. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labora- 
tory technicians  for  excellent  hospital  posi- 
tions everywhere.  Write  for  free  book  now. 
Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses,  30 
N.  Mich.  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

WANTED — Family  case  worker  for  As- 
sociated Charities  in  suburb  of  Boston.  At 
least  one  year's  experience  required.  Salary 
$1,200.  In  answering  state  age,  education 
and  experience.    4302  Survey. 


COUNCIL  of  Social  Agencies,  New  Bed- 
ford, Massachusetts,  seeks  man  with  train- 
ing and  experience  for  position  of  Director. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

EXPERIENCED  institutional  employees, 
man  and  wife,  desire  management  small 
school  for  juveniles.  Thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  most  advanced  methods  of  correc- 
tional treatment.  Highest  credentials  as  to 
general  fitness  for  position  and  further  de- 
tails furnished  upon  request.    4268  Survey. 

YOUNG  MAN,  formerly  superintendent 
of  small  home  for  children,  desires  a  similar 
position  in  an  institution  for  dependent  or 
delinquent  boys.  Also  experienced  teacher 
of  grade  school  work.  Best  of  references. 
4297  Survey. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  executive,  American 
born,  Italian  speaking,  nine  years'  success- 
ful experience  in  general  office  and  banking 
practise,  present  employed;  seeks  social  ser- 
vice connection.  Trained  vocalist,  best  of 
business  and  social  references.  E.  M.  B. 
Box  114,  East  Boston,  28,  Mass. 

EXECUTIVE  position  in  social  organiza- 
tion desired  by  Jewess.  Good  training  and 
experience.      New    York    City   or    vicinity. 

4271  Survey. 


POSITION  as  Matron  of  Day  Nursery 
or  small  Institution;  experienced.  4254 
Survey. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
(Continued) 

EXPERIENCED  Business  or  Literary 
Secretary.  Young  woman  with  twelve 
years'  experience  secretarial  and  literary 
work,  expert  stenographer,  familiar  with 
business  terms  and  usage,  capable  handling 
correspondence  without  dictation.  Experi- 
enced details  of  publication;  and  writing 
advertising  copy.  Successful  planning  and 
executing  financial  campaigns.  Not  inter- 
ested routine  stenographic  position  but  will 
accept  moderate  compensation  where  there 
is  opportunity  commensurate  with  training 
and  qualifications  described  above.  4296 
Survey. 

WANTED:  Position  as  Hospital  Social 
Service  Worker.  Dispensary  or  Children's 
Clinic.  Address  Room  914,  132  Nassau 
Street,  New  York. 

WANTED :  Superintendency  of  Home 
for  Orphans  or  Delinquents  by  married 
man,  college  graduate,  thirty-six  years  of 
age.    4295  Survey. 


SOCIAL  WORKER,  PROTESTANT, 
desires  position  in  welfare  work  for  girls. 
Eight  years'  experience  in  club  and  com- 
munity work.    4284  Survey. 


WANTED :  Executive  position  with  Fam- 
ily Caring  Agency  by  thoroughly  experi- 
enced and  trained  Jewish  woman.  4303 
Survey. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

TEACHERS  wanted  for  public  and  pri- 
vate schools,  colleges  and  universities.  Edu- 
cation Service,  Southern  Building,  Wash- 
ington. 

HATHAWAY    TEACHERS'    AGENCY 
Free  Registration 

Managers 
Miss  N.  S.  Hathaway        Mrs-  E.  H.  Scott 
353  West  117th  St. 


Bennington,    Vt. 


New   York   City 


MISCELLANEOUS 


It  Cannot  be  Done  Beret  BurprUe  your- 
self 1  Find  oat  what  you  do  NOT  know  about 
it.     Bead  A  Plea  ana  a  Plan  for  the  effective 

Organization  of  Am.  Clerks 
and  Professional  Employees 

(Part  I,  30c.)  Part  II,  35c.  ppd.)  Help  to 
make  America  safe  for  them  1  Masmalga  Ser- 
vice, Brooklyn,  N.  I.,  Stat  "8,"  Box  18. 

"Home-Making  as  a  Profession" 

Is  1  100-pp.  111.  hmdbook— It's  FREE.     Horn*  study 
Domestic  Science  courses,  fitting  tor  many  well-paid 
positions  or  for  home-  hi  king  efficiency. 
Am.  School  ol  Home  Economic*,  Ml  E.  68th  St.,  Chleiss 


RF^iFARPH*  We  assist  In  preparing 
i\bOL,ni\^n.  special  articles,  paper*, 
speeches,  debates.  Expert,  scholarly  service. 
Author's  Research  Bureau,  600  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York. 


Choosing  a  School! 

Sargent's  Handbook  of 

AMERICAN    PRIVATE    SCHOOLS. 

A  Guide  Book  for   Parent* 

Telling    intimately    and     discriminatingly 

of  Schools  good   and   bad. 

Why   Choose   Blindly? 

896  pp.,  $4.00  postpaid 

Catalogs  sr  Advice  on  request. 

PORTER    SARGENT 

14  Beacon   St. Boston,   Mass. 


(In  answering  these  advertisements  please  mention  The  Survey.    It  helps  us,  it  identifies  you) 
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COUNTRY  BOARD 


MSS.    WANTED 


WESTERN  VIEW  FARM 

Among  our  guests  sucb  persons  as  Mr.  Louis 
Untermeyer,  Prof.  E.  E.  Robinson,  F.  Luis 
Mora,  N.  A.,  Dr.  Ludwig  Lewisobn,  Mme. 
Helen  Tas,  Sara  Teasdale,  0.  Bertram  Hart- 
man,  B.  W.  Huebsch  and  Mary  Ellis  have 
found  tbls  mountain  farm  an  ideal  spot  for 
rest,  recuperation  and  quiet  work.  Elevation 
900  feet.  Bates  $6  a  day — $35  a  week.  Ad- 
dress E.  G.  Ohiner,  Western  View  Farm,  New 
Mllford,    Conn.      Open   until   December  1st. 


FOR  THE  HOME 


Tea  Room  Management 

In   our  new  home-study   course,   "  COOKING 
FOB  PROFIT."     Booklet  on  request. 

Am.  School  of  Home  Economics,  849  E.  58lb  St.,  Chicago 


STATIONERY 

THIRSTY  blotters  sent  free  on  request, 
also  samples  of  excellent  stationery  for  per- 
sonal and  professional  use.  Franklin  Print- 
ery,  Warner,  New  Hampshire. 


BUY     YOUR    BOOKS 

from 

THE   BOOK   DEPARTMENT 
SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,   Inc. 

We   specialize   in  books    on    social,    civic    and 

economic  subject*,  but  we  handle 

all  current  publications 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


I.ittingt    fifty    cent*    a     lint,    four    weekly    inter- 
tiont ;     copy     unchanged     throughout     the     month. 

Self-Scrveys  in  Schools  fob  the  Blind. 
A  Manual  for  the  Guidance  of  Teachers. 
By  Samuel  P.  Hayes.  The  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Overbrook,  Philadelphia.     Price,  $1.00. 

The  Gospel  fob  an  Age  of  Anarchy,  by 
Norman  B.  Barr.  24  pages ;  paper,  25 
cents,  postpaid.  444  Blackhawk  St.,  Chi- 
cago. 

The  Motion  Pictubb  Problem.  By  Rev.  Charles 
N.  Latbrop.  Commission  on  tbe  Church  and 
Social  Service,  Federal  Council  of  Churches,  105 
E.   22  St.,   New  York.     Price,  15  cents. 

Calcium  Requirements  of  Children.  By  Henry 
C.  Sberman  and  Edith  Hawley.  Reprint  from 
Journal  of  Home  Economics,  1211  Cathedral  St., 
Baltimore,  Md.     Price,  10  cents. 

A  New  Supplement  to  the  Chicago  Standard 
Budget  for  Dependent  Families,  issued  July 
8.  Five  cents  per  copy.  Chicago  Council  of 
Social  Agencies,  1715  Stevens  Building,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

HOW    THE    BUDQET    FAMILIES    SAVE    AND    HATE the 

reserve  oyatem  explained  (5  cents) ;  How  John 
and  Mary  Live  and  Save  on  $35  a  Week — a 
weekly  budget  plan  (10  cents)  ;  Weekly  Allow- 
ance Book  (10  cents)  ;  Ten-Cent  Meals,  by  Flor- 
ence Neehltt,  44  pp.  (10  cents).  Am.  School 
Homo  Bconomlca,  840  Hut  88  St..  Chicago. 

Credit  Onion.  Complete  free  information  on  re- 
quest to  Boy  V.  Bargengroa,  i  Park  Square, 
Boston,  Mass. 

How  to  Meet  Habd  Times.  Edited  by  Bruno 
lasker.  A  summary  of  tbe  report  of  Mayor 
Mitchel'a  Committee  on  Unemployment,  now  out 
of  print,  Including  all  of  the  essential  parts  and 
recommendations.  Reprinted  from  The  Survey. 
25  cents  a  copy,  postpaid.  His  Burvbt,  112 
Bast  19  St..    New  York. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty   eenti 
tiont;     cor* 


i   Una   par  mentk,  four  weekly  inter- 
umehangei    throughout    the    month. 


The    American   Journal   of    Nursing   shows   the 

part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking  In  the  bet- 

■  terment  of   the  world.     Put  It   In   your   library. 

$8.00  a  year.     10  W.  Main  St..  Rochester,  N.  t . 

Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $S.00  a  year; 
published  by  the  National  Committee  tor  Men- 
tal Hygiene.  870  Seventh  At*.,  New  York. 


Earn  $25  weekly,  spare  time,  writing 
for  newspapers,  magazines.  Experience  un- 
necessary, details  Free.  Press  Syndicate,  964, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  etc,  are 
wanted  for  publication.  Submit  Mss.  or 
write  Literary  Bureau,  509  Hannibal,  Mo. 


PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED 


State  Cabe,  Training,  and  Education  of 
Mental  Defectives,  By  Pearce  Bailey, 
M.D.  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hy- 
giene, Inc.,  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 

Addresses  Presented  at  the  Fifty-Fibst 
congbess  of  the  american  pbison  asso- 
CIATION, Jacksonville,  Fla.,  1921.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  130 
East  22  St.,  New  York.  Price,  10  cents  each  : 
Pbactical  Effobts  at  Chabacteb  Build- 
ing for  Jail  Pbisonbbs.  By  J.  F.  Wright. 
How  the  Vermont  Plan  Refobms  Jail 
Pbisonebs.  By  Sheriff  Frank  H.  Tracy, 
and,  Employment  for  Jail  Pbisonebs  in 
Wisconsin.  By  Hornell  Hart. 
Repobt  of  the  Committees  on  Treatment 
of  Pebsons  Awaiting  Coubt  Action  and 
Misdemeanant  Pbisonebs.  By  Hastings 
H.  Hart. 

The  Negro  Offendeb.  By  G.  Croft  Wil- 
liams. 

Methods  of  Obtaining  Confessions  and 
Information  from  Persons  Accused  of 
Cbime.  By  Ogden  Chisolm  and  Hastings 
H.  Hart. 

The  Development  of  Probation.  By 
Charles  L.   Chute. 

Self-Govebnment  on  a  County  Pabm,  By 
V.  Everit  Macy. 

Plans  fob  a  Model  Jail.  By  K.  W.  Zim- 
merman ;  and,  A  Depabtmbntal  Plan  fob 
a  Detention  Home  .  fob  Delinquent 
Women.  By  Maxwell  Hyde. 
The  Jail  as  a  Pebvebteb  of  Womanhood. 
By  Martha  P.  Falconer ;  and,  The  Individ- 
ual Method  of  Dealing  with  Girls  and 
Women  Awaiting  Court  Action.  By 
Maude  E.  Miner. 

SUBVBY    OF   FLOBIDA    COUNTY    JAILS,       By    B. 

C.  Riley. 

America  in  Czecho-Slovakia.  By  Dr.  Jaro- 
slav  Kose.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  347  Madison  Ave., 
New  York. 

Retail  Grocery  Stores.  A  Study  of  Certain 
Problems  of  the  Retail  Grocer  of  New  York 
City,  Including  the  Results  of  the  Investi- 
gations Conducted  During  the  War  by  the 
New  York  Federal  Food  Board  and  the  New 
York  State  Food  Commission.  New  York 
State  Department  of  Farms  and  Markets, 
Albany. 

Department  of  Immigrant  Aid.  Prepared 
by  Fiorina  Lasker  and  Etta  Lasker  Rosen- 
sohn.  The  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  De- 
partment of  Immigrant  Aid,  799  Broadway, 
New  York. 

Prices  and  Cost  of  Living.  From  the 
Monthly  Labor  Review  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  United  States  Department 
of  Labor.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington. 

Building  Operations  in  Representative 
Cities,  1920.  Bulletin  295,  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington.     Price,  10  cents. 

National  War  Labor  Board,  A  History  of 
Its  Formation  and  Activities.  Dec,  1921. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington. 

Recreative  Athletics.  The  Community  Ser- 
vice, 1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York.  Price, 
10  cents. 

Justice  and  the  I.  W.  W.  By  Paul  F.  Bris- 
senden.  General  Defense  Committee,  1001 
W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 

Saw  Accidents  and  Their  Prevention, 
Pages  From  a  Safety  Engineer's  Notebook. 
The  Wisconsin  Safety  Review,  Industrial 
Commission  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 

The  Recent  Influenza  Epidemic  Different 
from  1918  Attack.  Statistics  Bulletin, 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.,  New  York. 

Activities  of  the  National  Board  of  Re- 
view of  Motion  Pictures.  The  National 
Board  of  Review,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Selected  Picture  in  the  Theatre.  A  Plan 
For  Your  Community.  National  Board  of 
Review,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Men,  Dollars  and  Medicine.  By  Iago  Gald- 
ston,  M.D.  Reprint  from  Medical  Life. 
New  York  Tuberculosis  Association,  10  E. 
39  St.,   New  York. 

Organization  of  Knowledge.  By  Frederick 
L.  Hoffman.  Reprint  from  Science.  Science, 
Garrison,  New  York. 

Limitation  of  Heights  of  Buildings.  City 
Planning  Commission,  Akron,  Ohio. 


THE    MARKETPLACE 

Where  articles  may  be  bought,  sold  or 
exchanged 

RATES:  8  cents  a  word 

$1 .50  minimum  for  one  insertion 

Discounts     on     3     or     more      insertions 


PORTABLE  GARAGE  WANTED  by 
resident  of  Redbank,  N.  J.  Single  or  double; 
must  be  20  feet  deep.    4288  Survey. 

RUG:  Wanted,  Oriental  or  other  good 
rug,  must  be  reasonable  in  price.  4287 
Survey. 

FOR  SALE:  Eliot  Addressing  Machine  in 
good  condition.    Price  wanted.  4791  Survey. 


Medical  Case  Recording  in  Hospitals.  Re- 
print from  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  Feb.  25,  1922.  By 
E.  H.  Lewinski-Corwin,  M.D.,  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine. 

The  Tentative  Zoning  Plan  for  Akron. 
City   Planning  Commission.  Akron,   Ohio. 

Public  Health  Methods  and  Theib  Appli- 
cation in  Pobtland.  Public  Health  Bu- 
reau of  the  City  Club  of  Portland,  Port- 
land, Ore. 

Repobt  of  Roosevelt  Memobial  Commis- 
sion. State  of  New  York  Legislative  Docu- 
ment, 48,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

report  of  the  State  Probation  Commission 
for  the  Year  1921.  State  Probation  Com- 
mission, Albany,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


BULLETIN  BOARD 


Canadian  National  Council  on  Child  Wel- 
fare •  Annual  Convention,  Toronto,  Septem- 
ber 25-October  1.  President,  J.  Arthur  Mc- 
Bride,  Box  1823,  Montreal. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Charities  : 
Annual  Conference,  Catholic  University, 
Washington,  September  17-21.  Secretary, 
the  Rev.  John  O'Grady,  Catholic  University, 
Washington. 

Kansas  State  Confbbence  of  Social  Wobk  : 
Wichita,  September  19-22. 

Michigan  State  Confebbncb  of  Social 
Wobk  :  Saginaw,  Mich.,  September  27-29. 
Secretary,  Grace  E.  Cone,  Social  Welfare 
Association,   Lansing,  Mich. 

Iowa   State    Confebence   of   Social  Wobk  : 

•  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  October  6-8.  Louise 
Cottrell,  Extension  Division,  State  Univer- 
sity, Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Wisconsin  State  Conference  of  Social 
Work  :  Madison,  October  11-13.  Secretary, 
Edward  Lynde,  Extension  Division,  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 

American  Prison  Association  :  National 
Conference,  Detroit,  October  12-18.  Secre- 
tary, E.  R.  Cass,  135  E.  15  St.,  New  York. 

Texas  State  Conference  cf  Social  Work  : 
Dallas,  October  15-18.  Dr.  Carrie  Weaver 
Smith,   Girls'   Training  School,   Gainesville. 

National  Urban  League  :  National  Confer- 
ence, Pittsburg,  October  17-21. 

New  Jersey  State  Conference  of  Social 
Work  :  Atlantic  City,  October  24-26.  Sec- 
retary, S.  Glover  Dunseath,  21  Washington 
St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Colorado  State  Conference  of  Social 
Work  :  Pueblo,  Colo.,  October  26-28.  Sec- 
retary, Charles  I.  Madison.  Extension  Divi- 
sion, Colorado  University,  Boulder.  Colo. 

National  Board  of  Farm  Organizations  : 
National  Meeting,  Washington,  October  3-5. 
Secretary,  Charles  A.  Lyman,  1731  Eye 
St.,  N.  W.,  Washington. 

American  Occupational  Therapy  Associa- 
tion :  Conference,  Atlantic  City,  September 
25-29.     W.  R.  Dunton,  Jr..  Towson,  Md. 

Mississippi  Valley  Conference  :  Annual 
Meeting,  Milwaukee,  October  9,  10,  11. 


(In  answering  these  advertisements  please  mention  The  Survey.    It  helps,  us,  it  identifies  you) 
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TWO  DELUXE  "CLARK"  CRUISES 


3rd  Cruise 

AROUND  THE  WORLD 


19  th  Cruise 

AROUND  THE  MEDITERRANEAN 


120  Days  of  Luxury  Travel      65    Halcyon    Orient    Days 


$1,000  and  up   MSion^ 

stateroom)  including  regular  ship  and  shore 
expenses. 


$600  and  up     iX&onll 

stateroom)  including  regular  ship  and  shore 
expenses. 


"The  Empress  of   France"      "The  Empress  of  Scotland" 


Palatial  express  steamer,  luxuriously  ap- 
pointed; 18,481  tons ;  electric  elevator,  glass- 
enclosed  promenade  deck ;  sumptuous  public 
rooms;  wardrobes,  electric  fans,  modern 
ventilating  system  and  safety  devices,  etc. 

A  Fascinating 
Itinerary 

Cuba,  Panama, 
San  Francisco, 
Hawaii,  1 4  days 
in  Japan,  China, 
Philippines,  Java, 
Malay  Peninsula, 
Burman,  19  days 
in  India  and  Cey- 
lon, Suez  Canal, 
Egypt,  Italy, 
France,  etc.,  with 
stop  over  tickets 
in  Europe. 


A  mammoth  Atlantic  liner,  25,000  tons, 
42,500  displacement;  3  great  promenade 
decks,  14  public  rooms,  25  imperial  suites 
and  chambers  de  luxe,  elevator,  gymnasium, 
and  most  modern  ventilating  system  and 

safety  devices, 

etc. 


A  Surpassing 

Itinerary 

Madeira,  Spain, 
Gibraltar,  Algeria, 
Greece,  Turkey, 
Bosphorus  to 
Black  Sea,  19  days 
in    Palestine    and 


Egypt,  Italy, 
Riviera,  France, 
etc.,  with  stop  over 
tickets  in  Europe. 


Kaniiy,  Ceylon — Temple  of  The  Sacred  Tooth 

INSPIRING  SHIP  BOARD  EVENTS 


Services,  lectures,  travel  club  meetings,  concerts,  entertainments,  deck  sports — a  constant 

round  of  social  festivities. 

Unsurpassed  Canadian  Pacific  Cuisine  and  Service.     Orchestra  at  Meals. 

Physicians  and  Nurses,  if  needed. 

Hostesses  and  Chaperons  for  ladies  traveling  alone. 

Large  staff  of  trained  conductors;  elaborate  shore  drives,  best  hotels,  chartered  railroad 

trains,  guides,  baggage  expenses,  landings,  tips,  etc. — all  included. 
Dr.  D.  E.  Lorenz,  author  of  "The  Mediterranean  Traveler,"  and  Managing  Director  of 
Clark's   "Round   the  World  Cruise,"   will   have  charge  of  the  parties  of  Survey  readers 
now  forming. 

Illustrated  Books  and  Ship  Diagrams  Sent  Free  Postpaid 
Please  State  Cruise  Preference 


Address:    Clark   Cruise,    care  of  the    SURVEY,     112  East   19th   Street,   New    York   City 
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